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TO 

THE    REV.    W.    L.    BOWLES, 

CANON  OF  SALISBUBT, 
&c.    fcc. 

THESE    HEHOIBS 

OF  RB  DEPARTKD  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER-FOET  ABB  INSCRIBED,  IN  TESTTIMONY  OF  THAT 

GRATEFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  RSSPBCr  WHICH  HAS  DESCENDED  FROM 

MR.  GRABBE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN'S  CHILDREN. 
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PREFACE. 


The  success  of  some  recent  biographical  works,  evidently  written  by  unpractised  hands, 
suggested  to  me  the  possibility  that  my  recollections  of  my  fiither  might  be  received 
with  favour  by  the  public.  The  rough  draft  of  the  following  narrative  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  my  Other's  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  whom  at  that  time  I 
had  never  seen,  and  who,  in  returning  it,  was  so  kind  as  to  assure  me  that  he  had  read  it 
with  much  interest,  and  conceived  that,  with  a  little  correction,  it  might  gratify  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  Poetical  Works.  I  afterwards  transmitted  it  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  expressed  himself  in  terms  equally  flattering  to  an  inexperienced  writer ; 
and  who— as  indeed,  Mr.  Moore  had  done  before — gave  me  the  most  valuable  species  of 
assistance  I  could  have  received,  by  indicating  certain  passages  that  ought  to  be  oblite> 
rated.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  my  fiither^s  friends,  have,  moreover,  taken  the  trouble  to  draw 
up  brief  summaries  of  their  personal  reminiscences  of  him,  with  which  I  have  been 
kindly  permitted  to  enrich  this  humble  Memoir. 

The  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  and  other  eminent  friends  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  now  deceased, 
which  are  introduced  in  the  following  pages,  have  been  so  used  with  the  permission  of 
their  representatives ;  and  I  have  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Turner,  and  the  other  living  gentlemen,  whose  correspondence  has  been  as  serviceable 
to  my  labours  as  it  was  honourable  to  my  fiither's  character,  for  leave  to  avail  myself  of 
these  valuable  materials. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  my  sense  of  the  important  assistance  which 
has  been  rendered  to  me,  ip  finally  correcting  my  work  and  arranging  it  for  the  press, 
by  a  firiend  high  in  the  scale  of  literary  distinction ;  who,  however,  does  not  permit  me 
to  mention  his  name  on  this  occasion.  On  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my 
brother,  and  another  member  of  my  own  family,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell. 

PucKLSCHUBCH,  JanuETy  6)  1834. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
1764—1776. 

Mr.  Cmbbe*a  Bixtli,  Fkivntage,  and  Ettly  Edoettion  —  Hia 
Apiventiceship  to  a  Surgeon — Hia  Attachment  to  Mias 
Qmy,  afterwuds  his  Wife— Ptiblication  of  "  Inebriety,"  a 


As  one  of  the  severest  cdamities  of  life,  the  loss 
of  our  first  and  dearest  friends,  can  be  escaped 
by  none  whose  own  days  are  not  prematurely  cut 
short,  the  most  pious  affection  must  be  contented 
to  pray  that  the  affliction  may  come  on  us  gra- 
dually, and  after  we  have  formed  new  connections 
to  sustain  us,  and,  in  part  at  least,  fill  up  the 
void.  In  this  view,  the  present  writer  has  every 
reason  to  consider  with  humble  thankfulness  the 
period  and  circumstances  of  his  father's  de- 
parture. The  growing  decline  of  his  bodily 
strength  had  been  perceptible  to  all  around  him 
for  several  years.  He  himself  had  long  set  the 
example  of  looking  forward  with  calmness  to  the 
hour  of  his  dissolution  ;  and  if  the  firmness  and 
resignation  of  a  Christian's  death-bed  must 
doubly  endear  his  memory  to  his  children,  they 
also  afford  indescribable  consolation  after  the 
scene  is  closed.  At  an  earlier  period,  Mr. 
Crabbe's  death  would  have  plunged  his  family 
in  insupportable  suffering :  but  when  the  blow 
fell,  it  had  many  alleviations. 

With  every  softening  circumstance,  however, 
a  considerable  interval  must  pass,  before  the  sons 
of  such  a  parent  can  bear  to  dwell  on  the  minor 
peculiarities  of  his  image  and  character ;— a  much 
longer  one,  ere  they  can  brinff  themselves  to  con- 
verse on  light  and  ludicrous  mcidents  connected 
with  his  memory.  The  tone  of  some  passages 
in  the  ensuing  narrative  may  appear  at  variance 
with  these  feelings ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
for  me  to  state  here,  that  the  desifl^i  of  drawing 
up  some  memoirs  of  my  father's  life,  from  his 
own  fireside  anecdotes,  had  occurred  to  me 
several  years  ago,  and  that  a  great  part  of  what 
I  now  lay  before  the  public  had  been  committed 
to  writing  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
decease.  At  the  time  when  I  was  thus  occupied, 


although  his  health  was  evidently  decaying, 
there  was  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  that  he 
might  linger  for  years  among  us,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  comforts  as  can  smooth  the  gradual 
descent  of  old  aee  to  the  tomb ;  and  I  pleased 
myself  with  the  fond  anticipation,  that  when  I 
should  have  completed  my  manuscript,  he  him- 
self might  be  its  first  critic,  and  take  the  trouble 
to  correct  it  wherever  I  had  fallen  into  any  mis- 
takes of  importance.  But  he  was  at  last  carried 
off  by  a  violent  illness,  of  short  duration — and 
thus  ended  for  ever  the  most  pleasing  dream  of 
my  authorship. 

I  mention  these  things  to  caution  the  reader 
against  construing  into  unfilial  levity  certain 
passages  of  this  little  work :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Crabbe  himself  would  have 
wished  his  son,  if  he  attempted  to  write  his  life 
at  all,  to  do  so,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  with 
the  unbiassed  fairness  of  one  less  intimately 
connected  with  him.  To  impartiality,  certainly, 
I  cannot  pretend ;  but  I  hope  partiality  does  not 
necessarily  imply  misrepresentation.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  speak  of  nim  as  his  manly  and 
honest  mind  would  have  wished  me  to  do.  I 
shall  place  before  the  reader,  not  only  his  nobler 
qualities,  but  the  weaknesses  and  infir;nities 
which  mingled  with  them— and  of  which  he  was 
more  conscious  than  of  the  elevation  of  his 
genius.  To  trick  out  an  ideal  character  for  the 
public  eye,  by  either  the  omission  or  the  ex- 
aggeration of  really  characteristic  trai^,  is  an 
office  which  my  respect  for  my  father — even  if 
there  were  nothing  else — would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attempt.  I  am  sustained  by  the 
belief  that  his  countrymen  at  large  respect  his 
memory  too  much  to  wish  that  his  history  should 
be  turned  into  anything  like  a  romance,  and  the 
hope  that  they  will  receive  with  indulgence  a 
faithful  narrative,  even  though  it  should  be  a 
homely  one. 

I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  de- 
scent beyond  his  grandfather.  Various  branches 
of  the  name  appear  to  have  been  settled,  from  a 
remote  period,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  different  sea- 
faring places  on  the  coast   of  Suffolk  ;  and   it 
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seems  probable  that  the  first  who  assumed  it 
was  a  fisherman.^  A  pilot,  by  name  Crabbe,  of 
Walton,  was  consulted  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
experience,  about  the  voyage  of  Edward  the 
Third,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cressy.  The 
Crabbes  of  Norfolk  have  been,  for  many  genera- 
tions, in  the  station  of  farmers,  or  wealthy  yeo- 
men ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  race  had 
ever  risen  much  above  this  sphere  of  life ;  for 
though  there  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my 
uncle  at  Southwold  an  apparently  ancient  coat  of 
arms,  —  gules,  three  crab-fish,  or,  —  how  or 
whence  it  came  into  the  hands  of  his  father  we 
have  no  trace,  and  therefore  I  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  such  a  shadowy  token  of  gentle 
pretensions. 

George  Crabbe,  the  Poet's  grandfather,  was 
a  burgess  of  Aldborough,  who  became,  in  his 
latter  days,  collector  of  the  customs  in  that  port, 
but  must  have  died  in  narrow  circumstances; 
since  his  son,  named  also  George ^  and  originally 
educated  for  trade,  appears  to  have  been,  very 
early  in  life,  the  keeper  of  a  parochial  school  in 
the  porch  of  the  church  of  Orford.  From  this 
place  he  removed  to  Norton,  near  Loddon,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  united  the  humble  offices  of 
schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk.  He  at  length 
returned  to  Aldborough,  where,  after  acting  for 
many  yeare  as  warehouse-keeper  and  deputy 
collector,  he  rose  to  be  collector  of  the  salt- 
duties,  or  Salt-master.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  vigorous  talents,  skilful  in  business  of  all 
sorts,  distinguished  in  particular  for  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  of  calculation ;  and  during  many 
yeara  of  his  life  was  the  fotaotum,  as  the  Poet 
expressed  it,  of  Aldborough.  Soon  after  his 
final  settlement  in  his  native  town,  he  married  a 
widow  of  the  name  of  Loddock,  a  woman  of  the 
most  amiable  disposition,  mild,  patient,  affec- 
tionate, and  deeply  religious  in  her  turn  of  mind ; 
and  by  her  he  had  six  children,  all  of  whom, 
except  one  girl,  lived  to  mature  yean. 

Gborqe  CstABBB,  the  Poet,  was  the  eldest  of 
the  family ;  and  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  on  the 
Christmas-eve  of  1754.*  His  next  brother, 
llobert,  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  glazier, 
and  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Soumwold. 
John  Crabbe,  the  third  son,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  royal  navy,  and  became  subsequently 

1  **  I  cannot  aoeoant  for  the  canity  of  that  one  of  my  an- 
eeitora  who  flnt  (being  di«atLified  with  the  torn  letters  which 
compoeed  tlie  name  of '  Grab/  the  eour  finit,  or  '  Crab/  the 
crusty  fish)  added  his  he  by  way  of  disguise.  Alas  I  he  gpdned 
nothing  worth  his  trouble ;  but  he  has  brought  upon  me,  his 
deacenoant  after  I  know  not  how  many  generations,  a  question 
beyond  my  aUliUes  to  answer.'*— Ifr.  Orahbe  to  Mr,  Chntrey, 
Dec.  11,  1882. 

0  When  my  grandikther  flnt  settled  in  Aldborough,  he 
lived  in  an  old  house  in  that  range  of  buildings  which  Uie  sea 
has  now  almost  demolished.  The  cliambers  projected  (kr 
over  the  ground-floor  ;  and  the  windows  were  small,  with  dia- 
mond panes,  slmost  impervious  to  the  light.  In  this  gloomy 
dwelling  the  Poet  was  bom.  The  house  of  which  Mr.  Bernard 
Barton  has  published  a  print  as  "  the  birth-place  of  Crabbe  " 
was  inliabited  by  the  fkmily  during  my  father's  boyhood.  A 
vitw  of  it,  by  Stanfleld,  forms  the  vignette  to  this  volume. 


the  captain  of  a  Liverpool  slave-ship.  Return- 
ing from  a  successful  voyage,  he  married  the 
owncr*s  daughter ;  and  on  his  next  excursion,  he 
perished  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  The 
negroes,  having  mastered  the  crew,  set  the 
whole  of  them  adrift  in  an  open  boat ;  and  nei- 
ther Captain  Crabbe  nor  any  of  his  companions 
were  ever  again  heard  of.  The  fourth  brother, 
William,  also  took  to  a  seafarinc^  life.  Being 
made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  carried 
to  Mexico,  where  he  became  a  silveramith,  mar- 
ried, and  prospered,  until  his  increasing  riches 
attracted  a  charge  of  Protestantism  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  much  persecution.  He  at 
last  was  obliged  to  abandon  Mexico,  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  family ;  and  was  discovered,  in 
the  year  1803,  by  an  Aldborough  sailor,  on  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  where  again  he  seems  to  have 
found  some  success  in  business.  This  sailor  was 
the  only  person  he  had  seen  for  many  a  year 
who  coula  tell  him  anything  of  Aldborough  and 
his  family  :  and  great  was  his  perplexity  when  he 
was  informed,  that  his  eldest  brother,  George, 
was  a  clergyman — the  sailor,  I  dare  say,  had 
never  himself  heard  of  his  being  a  poet.  "  This 
cannot  be  our  George,"  said  the  wanderer — '^  he 
was  a  doctor  I "  1  his  was  Uie  first,  and  it  was 
also  the  last,  tidings  that  ever  reached  my  father 
of  his  brother  William ;  and,  upon  the  Aldbo- 
rough sailor's  story  of  his  casual  interview,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  poet  built  his  tale  of  ^^The 
Parting  Hour,'*  whose  hero,  Allen  Booth, 
"  yielded  to  the  Spanbh  force,"  and — 

•*  no  more 
Retnm'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore." 

Like  William  Crabbe , 

**  lliere,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land, 
if0  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand : 
In  oottsge  shelter'd  from  the  blaze  of  day 
He  saw  his  happy  inlknts  round  him  play, — 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees. 
Waved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries." 

But-- 

**  *  Whilst  I  was  poor,'  said  Allen,  *  none  wonld  care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
I  pieach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife. 
And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life ; 
Their  forms  I  follow'd,  whether  well  or  sick, 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholick. 
But  I  had  money — and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound/ 

«  Alas,  poor  Allen  I  through  his  wealth  were  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  oonoeal'd  had  been  : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown, 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 
Tliey  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly ; 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die. 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight ; 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight. 
All  urging  him  to  flee — he  fled,  and  cursed  hb  flight. 
He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideleii  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There,  in  the  woods,  he  wrought,  and  there  among 
Some  labouring  seamen  heard  his  native  tongue : 
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Again  he  heard — he  seiied  an  offer'd  hand — 

'  And  when  beheld  you  la«t  our  native  land  T 

He  cried ;  *  and  in  what  country  ?  quickly  say/ 

Tike  geamen  anawer'd — stiangen  all  were  they — 

Omt  only  at  hit  natiTe  port  had  been ; 

He  landing  onoe  the  quay  and  ehmrch  had  nen."  &e. 

The  youneest  of  this  family,  Mary,  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Sparkes,  a  builder  in  her  native 
town,  where  she  died  in  1827.  Another  sister, 
9s  has  been  mentioned,  died  in  infoncv ;  and  I 
find  among  my  father  a  papers  the  following 
lines,  referring  to  the  feelings  with  which,  in 
the  darkening  evening  of  life,  he  still  recumd 
to  that  early  distress : — 

**  lint  it  was  miaery  stong  me  in  the  day 
I>eaih  of  an  infant  siiter  made  hia  parey ; 
For  then  first  met  and  moved  my  early  fean 
A  fltther's  terron  and  a  mother's  tears. 
Tfaon^h  greater  anguiah  I  have  ainoe  endured. 
Some  head'd  in  part,  aome  never  to  be  enred. 
Yet  waa  there  something  in  that  ftrst-bom  ill 
So  new,  w  strange,  that  memory  feels  it  still.'*    MS. 

The  second  of  these  couplets  has  sad  truth  in 
every  word.  The  fears  of  the  future  poet  were 
as  real  as  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  <*  ter- 
rors" of  his  father.  The  Salt-master  was  a 
man  of  imperious  temper  and  violent  passions ; 
but  the  dancer  traits  or  his  character  had,  at  this 
period,  showed  themselves  only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  on  extraordinary  .occasions.  He  had  been 
hitherto,  on  the  whole,  an  exemplary  husband 
and  father ;  and  was  passionately  devoted  to  the 
little  girl,  whose  untimely  death  drew  from  him 
those  gloomy  and  savage  tokens  of  misery  which 
haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  memory  of  his 
gentler  son.  Ue  m'SS  a  man  of  short  stature, 
but  very  robust  and  powerful ;  and  he  had  a 
highly  marked  countenance,  not  unlike  in  linea- 
ments, as  my  father  used  to  say,  to  that  of 
,  Howa^  the  philanthropist;  but  stamped  with 
the  trace  of  passions  which  that  illustrious  man 
either  knew  not  or  had  subdued. 

Aldborough  (or,  as  it  is  more  correctly 
written,  Aldeburgh)  was  in  those  days  a  poor 
and  wretched  place,  with  nothing  of  the  elegance 
and  gaiety  which  have  since  sprung  up  about  it, 
in  consequence  of  the  resort  or  watering  iMulies. 
The  town  lies  between  a  low  hill  or  cliff,  on 
which  only  the  old  church  and  a  few  better 
houses  were  then  situated,  and  the  beach  of  the 
German  Ocean.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel 
and  unnaved  streets,  running  between  mean  and 
scrambling  houses,  the  abocks  of  seafaring  men, 
pilots,  and  fishers.  The  range  of  houses  nearest 
to  the  sea  had  suffered  so  much  from  repeated 
invasions  of  the  waves,  that  only  a  few  scattered 
tenements  appeared  erect  among  the  desolation." 

s  **  Ytom.  an  scearate  plan  of  the  boroofh,  which  was  taken 
in  1M9,  it  appeals  tliat  the  chnrch  was  then  more  than  ten 
times  its  present  distance  from  the  shore ;  snd  also  that  theie 
vere  Denes  of  some  extent,  similar  to  tliose  at  Yarmoutli, 
between  the  town  and  the  sea,  which  have  long  been  swal- 
lowed np  and  lost.  After  "wtv  high  tides,  the  remains  of 
weUs  have  been  frequently  discovered  below  high-water 
mMA."—Jianroitgh  Daeribed,  by  the  Bev.  Jama  Furd,  p.  4. 


I  have  often  heard  my  father  describe  a  tremen- 
dous spring-tide  of,  I  think,  the  1st  of  January, 
1779,  when  eleven  houses  here  were  at  once 
demolished ;  and  he  saw  the  breakers  dash  over 
the  roofs,  curl  round  the  walls,  and  crush  all  to 
ruin.  The  beach  consists  of  successive  ridges — 
large  rolled  stones,  then  loose  shingle,  and,  at 
the  fall  of  the  tide,  a  stripe  of  fine  hard  sand. 
Vessels  of  all  sorts,  from  the  large  heavy  troll- 
boat  to  the  yawl  and  prame,  drawn  up  along  the 
shore— fishermen  preparing  their  tackle,  or 
sorting  their  spoil — and  nearer  the  gloomy  old 
town-hall  (the  only  indication  of  municipal  dig- 
nit;^)  a  few  groups  of  mariners,  chiefly  pilots, 
taking  their  quick  short  walk  backwards  and 
forwards,  every  eye  watchful  of  a  signal  from 
the  offing — such  was  the  squalid  scene  that  first 
opened  on  the  author  of  "  The  Village." 

Nor  was  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
more  engaging  aspect — open  commons  and 
sterile  farms,  the  sou  poor  and  sandv,  the  herb- 
age bare  and  rushy,  the  trees  *'few  and  far 
between,"  and  withered  and  stunted  by  the 
bleak  breezes  of  the  sea.  The  opening  picture 
of  "  The  Village  "  was  copied,  in  every  touch, 
from  the  scene  of  the  Poet's  nativity  and  boyish 
days  :— 

"  Lo  I  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown  o'er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring  poor ; 
V^m  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wither'd  ears ; 
Ranlc  weeds,  that  every  srt  and  care  defy, 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye ; 
There  thistles  spread  their  prickly  arms  afrdr, 
J»d  to  the  ngged  in/bnti  threaten  war.** 

The  "  broad  river,"  called  the  Aid,  approaches 
the  sea  close  to  Aldborough,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  then  turning  abruptly  continues 
to  run  for  about  ten  miles  parallel  to  the  beach, 
— from  which,  for  the  most  part,  a  dreary  stripe 
of  marsh  and  waste  alone  divides  it,— until  it  at 
length  finds  its  embouchure  at  Orford.  The 
scenery  of  this  river  has  been  celebrated  as  lovely 
and  delightful,  in  a  poem  called  *^  Slaughden 
Vale,"  written  by  Mr.  James  Bird,  a  friend  of  my 
father's ;  and  old  Camden  talks  of  '*  the  beau- 
tiful vale  of  Slaughden."  I  confess,  however, 
that  though  I  have  ever  found  an  indescribable 
chimn  in  the  very  weeds  of  the  place,  I  never 
could  perceive  its  clums  to  beauty.  Such  as  it 
is,  it  has  furnished  Mr.  Crabbe  with  many  of 
his  happiest  and  most  graphical  descriptions: 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Orford  to  Dunwich,  every  feature  of 
which  has  somewhere  or  other  been  reproduced 
in  his  writings.  The  quay  of  Slaughden,  in 
particular,  has  been  painted  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  a  Dutch  landscape  :— 

**  Hera  samphire  banks  and  saltwwt  bound  the  flood, 
T^^ere  stakes  and  sea- weeds  withering  on  the  mnd ; 
And  higher  op  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roll'd  upon  the  pisoe.  .  .  • 
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Yon  is  OUT  quay  I  those  smaller  ho>v  from  town 

Its  various  wares  for  country  use  bring  down."    &c.  &c. 

The  powerful  effect  with  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  depicted  the  ocean  itself,  both  in  its  calm 
and  its  tempestuous  aspects,  may  lead  many  to 
inler  that,  had  he  been  bom  and  educated  in  a 
region  of  mountains  and  forests,  he  might  have 
represented  them  also  as  happily  as  he  has  done 
the  slimy  marshes  and  withered  commons  of  the 
coast  of  Suffolk :  but  it  is  certain  that  he  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  some  of  the  finest  parts  of 
our  island  in  after-life,  without  appearing  to 
take  much  delight  in  the  grander  features  of 
inland  scenery ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
under  any  circumstances,  his  mind  would  ever 
have  found  much  of  the  excitement  of  delight 
elsewhere  than  in  the  study  of  human  beings. 
And  certiunly,  for  one  destined  to  dbtinction  as 
a  portrayer  of  character,  few  scenes  could  have 
been  more  favourable  than  that  of  his  infancy 
and  boyhood.  He  was  cradled  among  the 
rough  sons  of  the  ocean, — a  daily  witness  of 
unbridled  passions,  and  of  manners  remote  from 
the  sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  polished 
society.  At  home,  as  has  already  been,  hinted, 
he  was  subject  to  the  caprices  of  a  stem  and 
imperious,  though  not  unkindly  nature;  and, 
probably,  few  whom  he  could  familiarly  ap- 
proach but  had  passed  through  some  of  those 
dark  domestic  tragedies  in  which  his  future 
strength  was  to  be  exhibited.  The  common 
people  of  Aldborough  in  those  days  are  de- 
scribed as — 

**  a  wild,  amphibious  race. 
With  sullen  woo  display'd  in  every  face ; 
Who  lar  Arom  civil  arts  and  social  fly, 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye." 

Nor,  although  the  family  in  which  he  was  bom 
happened  to  be  somewhat  above  the  mass  in 
point  of  situation,  was  the  remove  so  great  as  to 
be  marked  with  any  considerable  difference  in 
point  of  refinement.  Masculine  and  robust 
frames,  rude  mannefB,  stormy  passions,  laborious 
days,  and,  occasionally,  boisterous  nights  of 
merriment, — among  such  accompaniments  was 
bom  and  reared  the  Poet  of  the  roor. 

His  father,  at  this  early  period,  was  still,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  on  the  whole,  domestic 
in  his  habits  ;  and  he  used  occasionally  to  read 
aloud  to  his  family,  in  the  evenings,  passages 
from  Milton,  Young,  or  some  other  of  our  graver 
classics,  with,  as  his  son  thought  long  after- 
wards, remarkable  judgment,  and  with  power- 
ful effect:  but  his  chosen  intellectual  pursuit 
was  mathematical  calculation.  He  mingled 
with  these  tastes  not  a  little  of  the  seafaring 
habits  and  propensities  of  the  place.  He  pos- 
sessed a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  in  which  he  not 
unfrequently  went  to  sea ;  and  he  had  also  a 
small  sailing-boat,  in  which  he  delighted  to 
navigate  the  river. 

The  first  event  which  was  deeply  impressed 


on  my  fether's  memory  was  a  voyage  in  this 
vessel.  A  party  of  amateur  siulors  was  formed 
— the  yacht-club  of  Aldborough — to  try  the  new 
purchase ;  a  jovial  dinner  prepared  at  Orford, 
and  a  merry  return  anticipated  at  night ;  and  his 
fond  mother  obtained  permission  for  George  to 
be  one  of  the  company.  Soon  afler  sunrise,  in 
a  fine  summer  morning,  they  were  seated  in 
their  respective  vessels,  and  started  in  gallant 
trim,  tacking  and  manoeuvring  on  the  boeom  of 
the  flickering  water,  as  it  winds  gently  towards 
its  iunction  with  the  sea.  The  freshness  of  the 
early  dawn,  the  anticipation  of  amusements  at 
an  unknown  place,  and  no  little  exultation  in 
his  father*s  crack  vessel,  ^*  made  it,'*  he  said,  *'  a 
morning  of  exquisite  delight ;"  and,  among  the 
MSS.  which  be  left,  are  Uie  following  verses  on 
this  early  incident : — 

**  Sweet  was  the  morning's  breath,  the  inland  tide, 
And  our  boat  gliding,  where  alone  could  glide 
Small  craft — and  they  oft  touch'd  on  either  side. 
It  was  my  first-born  joy— I  heard  them  say 
*  Let  the  child  go ;  he  will  ei^joy  the  day  ; 
For  ehildren  ever  feel  delighted  when 
They  take  their  portion  and  enjoy  with  men. 
The  linnet  chirped  upon  the  fhrse  as  well, 
To  my  young  sense,  as  sings  the  nightingale. 
Without  was  Paradise— because  within 
Was  a  keen  relish,  without  taint  of  sin." 

But  it  appears  that,  as  in  other  sublunary  plea- 
sures, the  best  part  of  this  day's  Sfwrt  was  the 
anticipation  of  tne  qioraing ;  for  he  adds, — 

"  As  the  sun  declined, 
The  good  found  early  I  no  more  could  find. 
The  men  drank  much  to  whet  the  appetite, 
And,  growing  heavy,  drank  to  make  them  light ; 
Then  drank  to  relidi  joy,  then  further  to  excite. 
The  lads  pla/d  idly  with  the  helm  and  oar. 
And  nervous  women  would  be  set  on  shore. 
And  *  civil  dudgeon '  grew,  and  peace  would  smile  no 

more. 
Till  on  the  colder  water  ftuntly  shone 
The  sloping  light^-the  cheerfhl  day  was  gone. 
In  life's  advance,  events  like  tliis  I  knew, — 
So  they  advanced,  and  so  tliey  ended  too. 
The  promised  joy,  that  like  tliis  morning  rose. 
Broke  on  the  view^then  clouded  at  its  close."      MS. 

Though  bom  and  brought  up  almost  within 
the  washing  of  the  surge,  the  future  Poet  had 
but  few  qualifications  for  a  sailor.  The  Salt- 
master  often  took  his  boys  a-fishing  with  him  ; 
and  sorely  was  his  patience  tried  with  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  eldest.  ^^  That  boy,"  he  would 
say,  *'  must  be  a  fool,  John,  and  Bob,  and 
Will,  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  boat ;  but  what 
will  that  thing  ever  be  ^ood  for  ?  "  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  passion  of  the  moment ;  for 
Mr.  Crabbe  perceived  early  the  natural  talents 
of  his  eldest  son,  and,  as  that  son  ever  gratefully 
remembered,  was  at  more  expense  with  his  edu- 
cation than  his  worldly  circumstances  could  well 
afford. 

My  father  was,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure, 
self-educated.     Afler  he  could  read  at  all — and 
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he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  dame  who 
taught  him— he  was  unwearied  in  reading  ;  and 
he  devoured  without  restraint  whatever  came 
into  his  hands,  but  especially  works  of  fiction  — 
those  little  stories  and  ballads  about  ghosts, 
witches,  and  fairies,  which  were  then  almost  ex- 
clusively the  literature  of  youth,  and  which, 
whatever  else  might  be  thought  of  them,  served, 
no  doubt,  to  strike  out  the  first  sparks  of  ima^- 
nation  in  the  mind  of  many  a  youthful  poet. 
Mr.  Crabbe  retained,  to  the  close  of  life,  a 
strong  partiality  for  marvellous  tales  of  even  this 
humble  class.  In  verse  he  delighted,  from  the 
eariiest  time  that  he  could  read.  His  iather  took 
in  a  periodical  work,  called  **  Martin's  Philoso- 
phicu  Magazine,**  which  contained,  at  the  end 
of  each  number,  a  sheet  of  "  occasional  poetry." 
The  Salt^master  irreverently  cut  out  these  sheets 
when  he  sent  his  magazines  to  be  bound  np  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the  "  Poet's  Comer  ** 
became  the  property  of  Greorge,  who  read  its 
contents  until  he  had  most  of  them  by  heart. 
The  boy  ere  long  tried  to  imitate  the  pieces 
which  he  thus  studied  ;  and  one  of  which,  he 
used  to  say,  particularly  struck  his  childish  fancy 
by  this  terriole  concluding  couplet, — 

*'  The  boat  went  down  \n  flames  of  ftre. 
Which  made  the  people  all  admire." 

Mild,  obliging,  and  the  most  patient  of  listen- 
ers, he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  dames 
of  the  place.  Like  his  own  **  Richard,"  many 
a  frienaly 

**  matron  woo'd  him,  quickly  won. 
To  fill  the  sUtion  of  an  abaent  eon." 

He  admired  the  rude  prints  on  their  walls,  rum- 
maged their  shelves  for  books  or  ballads,  and 
read  aloud  to  those  whose  eyes  had  failed  them, 
by  the  winter  evening's  fire-side.  Walking  one 
day  in  the  street,  he  chanced  to  displease  a 
stout  lad,  who  doubled  his  fist  to  beat  him  ;  but 
another  boy  interfered  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy 
for  the  studious  George.  "  You  must  not 
meddle  with  him/*  he  said  ;  'Met  him  alone, 
for  he  ha*  got  raming." 

His  father  observed  this  bookish  turn,  and 
though  he  had  then  no  higher  view  for  him  in 
life  &an  that  he  should  follow  his  own  example, 
and  be  employed  in  some  inferior  department  of 
the  revenue  service,  he  resolved  to  give  George 
the  advantage  of  passing  some  time  in  a  school 
at  Bungay,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  where 
it  was  hoped  the  activity  of  his  mind  would 
be  disciplined  into  orderly  diligence.  I  cannot 
say  how  soon  this  removal  from  the  paternal 
roof  took  place;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
early,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show : — ^The 
first  nieht  he  spent  at  Bungay  he  retired  to  bed, 
he  said,  *^with  a  heavy  heart,  thinking  of  his 
fond,  indulgent  mother."  But  the  morning 
brought  a  new  misery.     The  slender  and  de- 


licate child  had  hitherto  been  dressed  by  his 
mother.  Seeing  the  other  boys  begin  to  dress 
themselves,  poor  George,  in   great  confusion, 

whispered  to  his  bedfellow,  *'  Master  G , 

can  you  put  on  your  shirt  ? — for — for  I  'm  afraid 
I  cannot." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  a  very  narrow 
escape.  He  and  several  of  his  schoolfellows 
were  punished  for  playing  at  soldiers,  by  being 
put  into  .a  large  dog-kennel,^  known  by  the  terri- 
ble name  of  "  the  black  hole."  George  was  the 
first  that  entered :  and,  the  place  being  crammed 
full  with  offenders,  the  atmosphere  soon  became 
pestilentially  close.  The  poor  boy  in  vain 
shrieked  that  be  was  about  to  be  suffocated.  At 
last,  in  despair,  he  bit  the  lad  next  to  him  vio- 
lenUj^  in  the  hand.  **  Crabbe  is  dying — Crabbe 
is  dying,"  roared  the  sufferer ;  and  the  sentinel 
at  length  opened  the  door,  and  allowed  the  boys 
to  rush  out  into  the  air.  My  father  said,  *'  A 
minute  more,  and  I  must  have*  died." 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  more  particulars  of 
his  residence  at  Bungay.  When  ne  was  in  his 
eleventh  or  twelflh  year,  it  having  now  been 
determined  that  he  should  follow  the  profession 
of  a  surgeon,  he  was  removed  to  a  scliool  of 
somewhat  superior  character,  kept  by  Mr. 
Richard  Haddon,  a  skilful  mathematician,  at 
Stowmarket,  in  the  same  county  ;  and  here,  in- 
heriting his  father's  talent  and  predilection  for 
mathematical  science,  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  such  pursuits.  The  Salt^master  used 
often  to  send  difiicult  questions  to  Mr.  Haddon, 
and,  to  his  great  delight,  the  solution  came  not 
unfrequently  from  his  son ;  and,  although  Had- 
don was  neither  a  Person  nor  a  Parr,  his  young 
pupil  laid,  under  his  care,  the  foundations  of  a 
fair  classical  education  also.  Some  girls  used  to 
come  to  the  school  in  the  evenings,  to  learn 
writing ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  Mr.  Crabbe's 
first  essay  in  verse  was  a  stanza  of  doggerel, 
cautioning  one  of  these  little  damsels  against 
being  too  much  elevated  about  a  new  set  of  blue 
ribbons  to  her  straw  bonnet. 

After  leaving  this  school,  some  time  passed 
before  a  situation  as  surgeon *s  apprentice  could 
be  found  for  him;  and,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  has  painted  the  manner  in  which  most  of  this 
interval  was  spent,  in  those  beautiful  lines  of 
his  **  Richard,"  which  give,  perhaps,  as  striking 
a  picture  of  the  '*  inquisitive  sympathy  *'  and 
solitary  musings  of  a  youthful  poet  as  can  else- 
where be  pointed  out : — 

**  I  to  the  oeean  gave 
My  mind,  and  thoughti  as  lestleH  m  the  wave. 
Where  crowda  aasembied  I  was  sure  to  run, 
Hear  what  wu  said,  and  muae  on  what  yas  done. 
To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
What  storms  endanger'd  men  esteem'd  ao  well  ; 
No  ships  were  wreck'd  upon  that  faUl  beach 
But  I  could  give  tlie  luckless  tale  of  each. 
In  fkct,  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
In  fond  pursuit  of  agitationa  dear : 
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For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find 

Tlie  food  I  sought,  I  thoaght  not  of  its  kind. 

*  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  before. 
About  Uie  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore  ; 
Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray, 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  1 1(^  my  way  : 
For  then  't  was  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  tlwt  lies  beneath. 
Here  had  I  (kvourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean -flood, 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curlew  .... 
When  I  no  more  my  fkncy  could  employ — 
I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  ei\joy. 
And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy." 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
all  his  hours  were  spent  in  this  agreeable 
manner.  His  father  employed  him  in  the  ware- 
house on  the  quay  of  Slauehden,  in  labours 
which  he  abhorred,  though  he  in  time  became 
tolerably  expert  in  them;  such  as  piling  up 
butter  and  cheese.  He  said  long  after,  that  he 
remembered  with  regret  the  fretfulness  and  in- 
dignation wherewith  he  submitted  to  these 
drudgeries,  in  which  the  Salt-master  himself 
often  shared.  At  length  an  advertisement, 
headed  **  Apprentice  wanted,"  met  his  father's 
eye ;  and  George  was  oflcred,  and  accepted,  to 
fill  the  vacant  station  at  Wickham-Brook,  a 
small  village  near  Burv  St.  Edmunds.  He  left 
his  home  and  his  indulgent  mother,  under  the 
care  of  two  farmers,  who  wore  travelling  across 
the  country  ;  with  whom  he  parted  within  about 
ten  miles  of  the  residence  of  his  future  master, 
and  proceeded,  with  feelings  easily  imagined  in 
a  low-spirited,  gentle  lad,  to  seek  a  strange, 
perhaps  a  severe,  home.  Fatigue  also  contri- 
buted to  impart  its  melancholy;  and  the  re- 
ception augmented  these  feelings  to  bitterness. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  door,  his  master's  daugh- 
ters, having  eyed  him  for  a  few  moments,  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming,  '^  La ! 
here  *s  our  new  'prentice."  He  never  forgot  the 
deep  mortification  of  that  moment ;  but  justice 
to  tne  ladies  compels  me  to  mention,  that  shortly 
before  that  period  he  had  had  his  head  shaved 
during  some  illness,  and,  instead  of  the  orna- 
mental curls  that  now  embellish  the  shorn,  he 
wore,  by  his  own  confession,  a  very  ill-made 
scratch-wig.  This  happened  when  he  was  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  in  1768. 

Besides  the  duties  of  his  profession,  **  our 
new  'prentice"  was  often  employed  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  farm — for  his  master  had  more 
occupations  than  one — and  was  made  the  bed- 
fellow and  companion  of  the  ploughboy. 
How  astonished  would  he  have  been,  when 
carrying  medicines  on  foot  to  Cheveley  (a 
village  at  a  considerable  distance),  could  he 
have  foreseen  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  he 
«hould  take  his  daily  station  in  that  same  place 
at  a  duke's  table !  One  day  as  he  mixed  with 
the  herd  of  lads  at  the  public-house,  to  see  the 


exhibitions  of  a  conjurer,  the  magician,  having 
worked  many  wonders,  changed  a  white  ball 
to  black,  exclaiming — ^^Quiqueolim  albm  erat 
nunc  est  contrarius  a&o — and  I  suppose  none 
of  you  can  tell  me  wliat  that  means. '  *'  Yes, 
I  can,"  said  George.  "The  d— 1  you  can," 
replied  he  of  the  magic  wand,  eyeing  his  garb : 
'^  I  suppose  you  picked  up  yowr  Latin  in  a 
turnip-field."  Not  daunted  by  the  laughter  that 
followed,  he  gave  the  interpretation,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  seer  a  condescending  compli- 
ment. 
Whether  my  father  complained  of  the  large 

r>rtion  of  agricultural  tuition  he  received  gratis, 
know  not ;  but,  not  being  bound  by  indenture, 
he  was  removed,  in  the  year  1771,  to  a  more 
eligible  situation,  and  concluded  his  apprentice- 
ship with  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon  at  Woodbridge, 
a  market-town  seventeen  miles  from  Aid- 
borough.  Here  he  met  with  companions  suit- 
able to  his  mind  and  habits,  and,  although  he 
never  was  fond  of  his  destined  profession,  began 
to  apply  to  it  in  earnest.  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  with  pleasure  of  a  small  society  of 
young  men,  who  met  at  an  inn  on  certain 
evenings  of  the  week  to  converse,  over  a  fruijal 
supper,  on  the  subjects  which  they  were  severally 
stuoying.  One  of  this  rural  club  was  a  surgeon 
of  the  name  of  Levett,  with  whom  he  had  had 
some  very  early  acquaintance  at  Aldborough. 
This  friend  was  at  the  time  paying  his  addresses 
to  a  Miss  Brereton,  who  afterwards  married  a  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  published,  under  the  name  of  Eugenia 
de  Acton,  several  novels,  which  enjoyed  a  tem- 

E)rary  popularity — **  Vicissitudes  of  Genteel 
ife,*^  "  The  Microcosm,"  "  A  Tale  without 
a  Title,"  &c.  &c.  Miss  Brereton's  residence  was 
at  Framlingham,  and  her  great  friend  and  com- 
panion was  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  then  domesticated 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Parham,  under 
the  roof  of  an  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell.  Mr.  Levett 
said  carelessly  one  day,  "Why,  George,  you 
shall  go  with  me  to  Parham :  there  is  a  young 
lady  there  that  would  just  suit  you.  My  father 
accompanied  him  accordingly  on  his  next  "lover's 
ioumey,"  was  introduced  to  Miss  Brereton  and 
her  fncnd,  and  spent  in  their  society  a  day 
which  decided  his  matrimonial  lot  in  life.* 

He  was  at  this  time  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
and  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  his 
companions  by  his  attempts  in  versification — 
attempts  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  his  love 
now  lent  a  new  impulse,  and  supplied  an  in- 

4  William  Springall  Levett  died  in  1774;  and  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  written  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  may  be 
worth  preserving: — 

»*  What  I  though  no  trophies  peer  above  his  dust. 
Nor  sculptured  conquest«  deck  his  sober  bust ; 
What  1  thonsh  no  earthly  thunders  sound  his  name. 
Death  gives  nim  conquest,  and  our  sorrows  fkme ; 
One  siifh  retlection  heaves,  but  shuns  excess — 
More  should  we  mourn  him,  did  we  love  him  less." 

Oreen*$  History  of  FramlmghoMf  p.  168. 
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eihaustible  theme.  In  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  published  some  years  ago  to  accompany 
a  portFUt  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  he 
says  of  hiinself,  <<Hehad,  with  youthful  indis- 
cretion, written  for  publications  wherein  Damons 
and  Delias  begin  the  correspondence  that  does 
not  always  end  there,  and  where  diffidence  is 
nursed  till  it  becomes  presumption.  There  was 
then  a  Lady's  Magazine,  published  by  Mr. 
Wheble,  in  which  our  young  candidate  wrote 
for  a  prize  on  the  subject  of  Hope,^  and  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  gain  it ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  felt  himself  more  elevated  above 
the  young  men,  his  companions,  who  made  no 
verses,  than  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  done  at 
any  time  since,  when  he  has  been  able  to 
compare  and  judge  with  a  more  moderate  degree 
of  self-approbation.  .  He  wrote  upon  every  oc- 
casion, and  without  occasion  ;  ana,  like  greater 
men,  and  indeed  like  almost  every  young  ver- 
sifier, he  planned  tragedies  and  epic  poems, 
and  began  to  think  of  succeeding  in  the  highest 
line  of  composition,  before  he  had  made  one 
good  and  commendable  effort  in  the  lowest" 

In  fact,  even  before  he  Quitted  his  first  master 
at  Wickham-Brook,  he  had  filled  a  drawer  with 
verses  ;  and  I  have  now  a  quarto  volume  before 
me,  consisting  chiefly  of^  pieces  written  at 
Woodbridge,  among  which  occur  "The  Judg- 
ment of  the  Muse,  in  the  Metre  of  Spenser," 
—"Life,  a  Poem,'*— "  An  Address  to  the 
Muse,  in  the  Manner  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh," 
— an  ode  or  two,  in  which  he  evidently  aims  at 
the  style  of  Cowley,— and  a  profusion  of  lyrics 
"To  Mira';"  the  name  under  which  it  pleased 
him  to  celebrate  Sarah  £Imy.  A  parody  on 
Shenstoue's  "  My  time,  oh  ye  Muses,"  opens 
thos: — 


•*  My  daja,  oh  ye  lovvn,  were  happily  sped. 
Ere  you  or  yoar  whimiiet  got  into  my  head ; 
I  eoald  laugh,  I  could  ting,  I  could  trifle  and  jeat, 
And  my  heart  play'd  a  r^ular  tune  in  my  breast. 
Bat  now,  Uek-a-day  I  what  a  change  for  the  worse, 
T  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  yet  as  wild  as  a  hone. 

"  My  fingers,  ere  love  had  tormented  my  mind, 
Coold  goide  my  pen  gendy  to  what  I  design'd. 
I  could  make  an  enigma,  a  rebus,  or  riddle. 
Or  tell  aslunt  tale  of  a  dog  and  a  fiddle. 
But  since  this  vile  Cupid  has  got  in  my  brain, 
I  beg  of  the  gods  to  asrist  in  my  strain. 
And  whatever  my  subject,  the  fkncy  still  roves. 
And  sings  of  heaits,  raptures,  flames,  soxtows,  and  loves." 


OUaOIA*  *U    *U1I1I,        -     JUC    Al     

Bee ;"  and  **  An  Allegorical  Fable."  As  misht  be  supposo 
then  is  baidiv  a  line  in  any  of  these  nrodudions  which  J 
should  be  josdfled  in  reprinting.  I  shall,  however,  preserve 
the  conclusion  of  tlie  prize  poem  : — 

"  But,  above  all,  the  pokt  owns  thy  powers— 
Hops  leads  him  on,  and  every  fear  devours  ; 
He  writes,  and,  unsuccesanil,  writes  again, 
N<Hr  tliinks  the  last  laborious  work  in  vain ; 
New  schemes  he  forms,  and  various  plots  he  tries, 
To  win  the  laurel,  and  possess  the  prizb." 


The  poet  himself  says,  in  "The  Partinir 
Hour,  *—  ® 

"Minutely  trace  man's  life  ;  year  after  year, 
Tlirough  all  his  days,  let  all  his  deeds  appear- 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange. 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
Tlie  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen, 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between  :"— 

but,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  we  want  several 
links  to  connect  the  author  of  "  The  Library  " 
with  the  young  lover  of  the  above  verses,  or  of 

"THE  WISH. 
'« My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  ftdr 

As  sylvan  nymphs  who  haunt  the  vale, 
As  sylphs  who  dwell  in  purest  air, 

As  fkys  who  skim  the  dusky  dale, 
As  Venus  was  when  Venus  fled 
From  watery  Triton's  oozy  bed. 

"  My  Mira,  shepherds,  has  a  voice 

As  soft  as  Syrinx  in  her  grove, 
As  sweet  as  echo  makes  her  choice. 

As  mild  as  whispering  virgin- love: 
As  genUe  ss  the  winding  stream. 
Or  fkncy's  song  when  poets  dnsam/'  &c.  &c. 

Before,  however,  he  left  Woodbridge,  Mr 
Crabbe  not  only  wrote,  but  found  courage  and 
means  (the  latter  I  know  not  how)  to  print  and 
publish  at  Ipswich  a  short  piece,  entitled  "  Ine- 
briety, a  Poem,"  in  which,  however  rude  and 
unfinished  as  a  whole,  there  are  some  couplets 
not  deficient  in  point  and  terseness,  and  not  a 
little  to  indicate  that  devotion  to  the  style  of 
Pope,  which  can  be  traced  through  all  the  ma- 
turer  labours  of  his  pen.     The  parallel  passages 
from  the  Dunciad  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  quoted 
in  the  notes,  are  frequent ;  and  to  them  he  mo- 
destly enough  alludes  in  "  The  Preface,"  from 
which,  as  an  early  specimen  of  his  prose,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  extract  a  paragraph  ;— 
"Presumption  or  meanness  are  both  too  often 
tte  only  articles  to  be  discovered  in  a  prefiice 
Whilst  one  author  haughtily  affects  to  despise  the 
public  attention,  another  timidly  courts  it    I  would 
no  more  beg  for  than  disdain  applause,  and  there- 
fore should  advance  nothing  in  favour  of  the  fol- 
lowing littie  Poem,  did  it  not  appear  a  cruelty  and 
disregard  to  send  a  first  production  naked  into  the 
world. 

"  The  World  !— how  presumptuous,  and  yet 
how  trifling  the  sound.  Every  man,  geutie  reader 
has  a  worid  of  his  own,  and  whether  it  consists  of 
half  a  score  or  half  a  thousand  friends,  'tis  his,  and 
he  loves  to  boast  of  it  Into  ray  worid,  therefore, 
I  commit  this,  my  Muse's  eariiest  labour,  nothinir 
doubting  the  clemency  of  the  climate,  nor  fearing 
the  partiality  of  the  censorious. 

*•  Sometiiing  by  way  of  apology  ibr  tiiis  trifle  is. 
perhaps,  necessary;  especially  for  tiiose  parts 
wherem  I  have  taken  such  great  liberties  with  Mr 
Pope.  That  gentleman,  secure  in  immortal  fome! 
would  forgive  me:  forgive  me,  too.  my  friendly 
cntic;  I  promise  thee,  thou  wilt  find  the  extracte 
from  that  Swan  of  Thames  the  best  part  of  the 
performance."  *^ 
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I  may  also  transcribe  a  few  of  the  opening 
couplets,  in  which  we  have  the  student  or  Pope, 
as  well  as  of  surgery,  and  not  a  few  germs  of  the 
future  Crabbe : — 

**  When  Winter  ttem  his  gloomy  fSront  uprean, 
A  cable  void  the  barren  earth  appears ; 
The  meads  no  more  their  f<nmer  verdure  bosct. 
Fast  bound  their  streams,  and  all  tlieir  beauty  lost. 
Tlie  herds,  the  flocks,  in  icy  garments  mourn, 
And  wildly  murmur  for  the  Spring's  return ; 
The  fallen  branches,  from  the  saples  tree, 
With  glittering  frsgments  strow  the  glassy  way ; 
Fh>m  snow-topp'd  hills  the  whirlwinds  keenly  blow. 
Howl  through  Uie  woods,  and  pierce  the  vales  below ; 
Through  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  flies. 
Mocks  the  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  gloomy  skies ; 
The  fleecy  clouds  tlieir  chilly  bosoms  bare. 
And  shed  their  substance  on  the  floating  air ; 
The  floating  air  their  downy  substance  glides 
Through  springing  waters,  and  prevents  their  tides ; 
Seizes  the  rolling  waves,  and,  as  a  God, 
Charms  their  swift  race,  and  stops  the  refluent  flood. 
The  opening  valves,  which  fill  the  venal  road. 
Then  scazoely  urge  along  tlie  sanguine  flood. 
The  labouring  pulse  a  slower  motion  rules, 
The  tendons  stllTen,  and  the  spirit  oools ; 
Each  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister,  Art, 
To  cheer  the  senses,  and  to  warm  the  heart. 
The  gentle  Fair  on  nervous  tea  relies. 
Whilst  gay  good-nature  sparkles  in  her  eyes ; 
An  inoffensive  scandal  fluttering  round. 
Too  rough  to  tickle,  and  too  light  to  wound ; 
Champagne  the  amrtier  drinktt  the  ipleen  to  ehasCf 
The  colonel  Burguitdjf,  <md  Port  his  ffraee.'* 

(He  was  not  yet  a  ducal  chaplain.) 

"  See  Inebriety  I  her  wand  she  waves. 
And,  lol  her  pale— and,  lol  her  purple  slaves. 
Sots  in  embroidery,  and  sots  in  crape. 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape ; 
The  king,  who  nods  upon  his  ratUe-throne, 
The  staggering  peer,  to  midnight  revel  prone ; 
The  slow-tongued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly. 
The  humble  pensioner,  and  gownsman  dry ; 
The  proud,  the  mean,  the  selflsh,  and  the  great. 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  and  stagger  into  state. 
**  Lol  proud  Flaminius,  at  tlie  splendid  board. 
The  easy  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord, 
Qualb  the  bright  Juice,  with  all  the  gust  of  sense, 
And  clouds  his  brain  in  torpid  eli^anoe ; 
In  China  vases,  seel  the  sparkling  ill ; 
From  gay  decanters  view  the  rosy  rill ; 
The  nea^carved  pipes  in  silver  settle  laid  ; 
The  screw  by  mathemalic  cunning  made : 
The  whole  a  pompous  and  enticing  scene, 
And  grandly  glaring  for  the  surpliced  swain : 
Oh,  happy  priest!  whose  God,  like  Egypt's,  lies 
At  once  the  Deity,  and  sacrifice." 

He,  indeed,  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
<* girding  at"  the  cloth,  which,  in  those  early 
and  thoughtless  days,  he  had  never  dreamed  he 
himself  should  wear  and  honour.  It  is  only  just 
to  let  the  student  of  his  maturer  verses  and 
formed  character  see  in  what  way  the  careless 
apprentice  could  express  himself,  respecting  a 
class  of  which  he  could  then  know  notning : — 

**  The  vicar  at  the  table's  front  presides. 
Whose  presence  a  monastic  life  derides ; 


Tlie  reverend  wig,  in  sideway  order  placed. 
The  reverend  band,  by  rubric  stains  disgraced. 
The  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  roU'd, 
Msrk  him  the  Piostor  ot  a  jovial  fold ; 
Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  applause, 
Fkvouring  the  bottie,  and  the  Good  Old  Cause. 
See  the  dull  smile,  wliich  fearAiUy  appears. 
When  gross  Indecency  her  front  uprears. 
The  joy  conceal'd  the  fiercer  bums  within, 
As  masks  afford  the  keenest  gust  to  sin : 
Imagination  helps  the  reverend  sire, 
And  spreads  the  sails  ot  sub-divine  desire- 
But  when  the  gay  imm<wal  joke  goes  round. 
When  Shame,  and  all  her  blushing  train  are  drown'd. 
Rather  than  hear  his  God  blasphemed,  he  takes 
The  last  loved  glass,  and  then  the  board  forsakes. 
Not  that  religion  prompts  the  sober  thought. 
But  slavish  custom  has  the  practice  taught : 
Besides,  this  zealous  son  of  warm  devotion 
Has  a  true  Levite  bias  for  promotion ; 
Vicars  most  with  discretion  go  astray, 
Wliilst  bishops  may  be  d d  the  nearest  way."* 

Such,  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  the  poetry  of 
Crabbe.  His  Sarah  encouraged  him,  by  her 
approbation  of  his  verses ;  and  her  precept  and 
example  were  of  use  to  him  in  a  minor  matter, 
but  still  of  some  importance  to  a  young  author. 
His  hand-writing  had  hitherto  been  feeble  aud 
bad ;  it  now  became  manly,  clear,  and  not  in- 
elegant. Miss  Elmy*s  passion  for  music  induced 
him  also  to  make  some  efforts  m  that  direction ; 
but  nature  had  given  him  a  poor  car,  and,  after 
many  a  painful  hour  spent  in  trying  to  master 
"  Grammachree"  and  "Over  the  water  to 
Charlie,"  he  laid  aside  his  flute  in  despair. 

To  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Woodbridge, 
I  suppose,  may  also  be  assigned  the  first  growth 
of  a  more  lasting  passion — that  for  the  study  of 
botany;  which,  from  early  life  to  his  latest 
^ears,  my  father  cultivated  with  fond  zeal,  both 
m  books  and  in  the  fields. 


CHAPTER  11. 
1776—1780. 

Termination  of  Mr.  Orabbe's  Apprentioeship— Visit  to  London 
—He  sets  up  for  hiouelf  at  Aldborough— Failure  of  his 
Plans  there— He  gives  up  his  Business,  and  proceeds  to  - 
London  as  a  literary  Adventurer. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  when  he  had 
at  lencfth  completed  his  term  of  apprenticeship, 
Mr.  Crabbe  returned  to  Aldborough,  hoping  to 
find  the  means  of  repairing  to  the  metro]x>lis, 
and  there  to  complete  his  professional  education. 
The  Salt-master's  affairs,  nowever,  were  not  in 
such  order  that  he  could  at  once  gratify  his  son's 
inclination  in  this  respect;  neither  could  he 
afford  to  maintain  him  at  home  in  idleness ;  and 
the  young  man,  now  accustomed  to  far  different 
pursuits  and  habits,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 

«  *<  Inebriety,  a  Poem,  in  three  Paris.  Ipswich,  printed 
and  sold  by  C.  Punchard,  Bookseller,  in  the  Buttei^Market, 
1 775.    Price  one  shilling  and  sixpence." 
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labours  of  the  warehouse  on  Slaughden  quay. 
His  pride  disdained  this  homely  employment ; 
his  spirit  rose  against  what  he  considered  arbi- 
trary conduct :  he  went  sullen  and  angry  to  his 
workf  and  violent  quarrels  often  ensued  between 
him  and  his  father.  He  frequently  confessed 
in  afl^r-times  that  his  behaviour  in  this  af!air 
was  unjustifiable,  and  allowed  that  it  was  the 
old  man's  poverty,  not  his  will,  that  consented 
to  let  him  wear  out  any  more  of  his  days  in  such 
ignoble  occupation. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  before  he  returned 
from  Woodbridge,  his  father's  habits  had  under- 
gone a  very  unhappy  change.  In  1774  there 
was  a  contested  election  at  Aldborough,  and  the 
Whig  candidate,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  sought  and 
found  a  very  able  and  zealous  partisan  and  agent 
in  Mr.  Crabbe.  From  that  period  his  family 
dated  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort,  a  rooted 
taste  for  the  society  of  the  tavern,  and  such  an 
increase  in  the  violence  of  his  temper,  that  his 
meek-spirited  wife,  now  in  poor  health,  dreaded 
to  hear  his  returning  footsteps.  If  the  food 
prepared  for  his  meal  did  not  please  his  fancy, 
he  would  fling  the  dishes  about  the  room,  and 
all  was  misery  and  terror.  George  was  the 
chief  support  of  hb  afflicted  mother — her  friend 
and  her  physician.  He  saw  that  her  complaint 
was  dropsicad,  and,  from  the  flrst,  anticipated 
the  fatal  result  which,  after  a  few  years  of  sufler- 
ing,  ensued.  One  of  his  favourite  employments 
was  to  catch  some  small  flsh  called  ^^  butts,**  the 
only  thing  for  which  she  could  muster  a  little 
appetite,  for  her  nightly  meal.  He  was  in  all 
things  her  dutiful  comforter;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  was 
not  sometimes  able  to  judge  favourably  of  her 
husband*s  conduct,  even  where  there  might  be 
nothing  really  blamewoithy  in  it.  To  him,  he 
acknowledged,  his  father  had  always  been  **  sub- 
Btantially  kind." 

His  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  ill  success  of  '^  Inebriety  "  had 
no  small  share  in  withdraw inp^  him,  for  a  time, 
from  the  practice  of  versification.  He  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  had,  at  this  period,  every  dispo- 
sition to  pursue  his  profession  with  zeal.  '*  Ihe 
time,"  he  says,  in  the  sketch  already  Quoted, 
'*  had  come,  when  he  was  told,  and  believed, 
that  he  had  more  important  concerns  to  engage 
him  than  verse ;  and  therefore,  for  some  years, 
though  he  occasionally  found  time  to  write  lines 
upon  *  Mira*s  Birthday '  and  *  Silvia's  Lapdog,' 
though  he  composed  enigmas  and  solved  reouses, 
he  had  some  degree  of  forbearance,  and  did  not 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  the 
sciences  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  were  to  be 
acquired  by  the  perusal  of  Pope's  Homer  and 
a  Treatise  en  the  Art  of  Poetry." 

His  professional  studies,  in  the  mean  time, 
continued  to  be  interrupted  by  other  things  than 


the  composition  of  trifles  for  a  corner  of  Wheble*8 
Magazine ;  and  the  mortifications  he  daily  under- 
went may  be  guessed  at  from  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  he  used  to  relate,  even  in  his  old 
age,  with  deep  feeling :— One  of  his  Woodbridge 
acquaintances,  now  a  smart  young  surgeon,  came 
over  to  Aldborough,  on  purpose  to  see  him  :  he 
was  directed  to  the  quay  of  olaughden,  and  there 
discovered  George  Crabbe,  piling  up  butter- 
casks,  in  the  dress  of  a  common  warehouseman. 
The  visitor  had  the  vanity  and  cruelty  to  despise 
the  honest  industry  of  his  friend,  and  to  sav  to 
him,  in  a  stern,  authoritative  tone, — **  Follow 
me,  sir."  George  followed  him  at  a  respectful 
distance,  until  they  reached  the  inn,  where  he 
was  treated  with  a  long  and  angrv  lecture,  in* 
culcating  pride  and  rebellion.  He  heard  it  in  sad 
silence  :  his  spirit  was,  indeed,  subdued,  but  he 
refused  to  take  any  decided  step  in  opposition  to 
his  parent's  will,  or  rather,  the  hard  necessities 
of  his  case.  *'  My  friends,"  said  my  father,  in 
concluding  this  story,  **  had  always  an  ascend- 
ancy over  me.''  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  this 
was  the  consequence  purely  of  the  gentle  warmth 
of  his  aflfections  ;  for  he  was  at  heart  as  brave  as 
aflectionate.  Never  was  there  a  more  hopeless 
task  than  to  rule  him  by  intimidation. 

After  he  had  lingered  at  Aldborough  for  a 
considerable  time,  his  father  made  an  effort  to 
send  him  to  London,  and  he  embarked  in  one  of 
the  trading  sloops  at  Slaughden  Quay,  ostensibly 
to  walk  the  hospitals,  and  attend  medical  lec- 
tures in  customary  form,  but  in  reality  with  a 
purse  too  slenderly  provided  to  enable  him  to  do 
this  ;  and,  in  short,  with  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
of  **  picking  up  a  little  surgical  knowledge  as 
cheap  as  he  could."  He  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  nouse  of  an  Aldborough  family,  humble 
tradespeople,  who  resided  somewhere  in  White- 
chapel  ;  and  continued  there  for  about  eight  or 
ten  months,  mitil  his  small  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, when  he  returned  once  more  to  Suffolk, 
but  littie,  I  suspect,  the  better  for  the  desultory 
sort  of  instruction  that  had  alone  been  within 
his  reach.  Among  other  distresses  of  this  time, 
he  had,  soon  after  he  reached  London,  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor 
as  a  resurrectionist.  His  landlady,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  bad  a  dead  child  in  his  closet, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  took  it  into  her 
head  that  it  was  no  other  than  an  infant  whom 
she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  week 
before.  "  Dr.  Crabbe  had  dug  up  William ; 
she  was  certain  he  had ;  and  to  the  Mansion- 
house  he  must  go."  Fortunately,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  child  had  not  yet  been  touched  with 
the  knife.  The  *' doctor"  arrived  when  the 
tumult  was  at  its  height,  and,  opening  the  closet 
door,  at  once  established  his  innocence  of  the 
charge. 

On  hb  return  to  Aldborough,  he  engaged 
himself  as  an  assistant  in  the  shop  of  a  Mr. 
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Maskill,  who  bad  lately  commenced  business 
there  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary — a  stem  and 
powerful  man.  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  first  time  he 
had  occasion  to  write  his  name,  chanced  to  mis- 
spell it  Maskwdl ;  and  this  gave  great  offence. 
**  D — ^n  you,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  *'do  you  take 
me  for  a  proficient  in  deception?  Mask-i7/ — 
Mask-iT/;  and  so  you  shall  find  me."  He  as- 
sumed a  despotic  authority  which  the  assistant 
could  ill  brook ;  and  yet,  conscious  how  imper- 
fectly he  was  grounded  in  the  commonest  details 
of  the  profession,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence  to  a  new  series  of  galling  vexations.  Nor 
was  his  situation  at  all  improved,  when,  at  the 
end  of  some  miserable  months,  Mr.  Maskill 
transferred  his  practice  to  another  town,  and 
he  was  encouraged  to  set  up  for  himself  in  Aid- 
borough. 

He  dearly  loved  liberty,  and  he  was  now  his 
own  master ;  and,  above  all,  he  could  now  more 
frequently  visit  Miss  Elmy,  at  Parham :  but  the 
sense  of  a  new  responsibility  pressed  sorely  and 
continually  on  his  mind ;  ana  he  never  awoke 
without  shuddering  at  the  thought,  that  some 
operation  of  real  difficulty  might  be  thrown  in 
his  way  before  nieht.  Ready  sharpness  of  mind 
and  mechanical  cleverness  of  hand  are  the  first 
essentials  in  a  surgeon  ;  and  be  wanted  them 
both,  and  knew  his  deficiencies  far  better  than 
any  one  else  did.  He  had,  moreover,  a  clever 
and  active  opponent  in  the  late  Mr.  Raymond  ; 
and  the  practice  which  fell  to  his  share  was  the 
poorest  tne  place  afforded.  His  very  passion  for 
botany  was  injurious  to  him;  for  his  ignorant 

Eatients,  seeing  him  return  from  his  walks  with 
andfuls  of  weeds,  decided  that,  as  Dr.  Crabbe 
got  his  medicines  in  the  ditches,  he  could  have 
little  claim  for  payment.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  many  poor  relations ;  and  some  of  these, 
old  women,  were  daily  visitors,  to  request  *'  some- 
thing comix>rtable  from  cousin  George ;"  that  is 
to  say,  doses  of  the  most  expensive  tonics  in  his 
possession. 

"  If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try, 
All  feel  tlie  eaae,  and  few  the  danger  fly  ; 
For  while  obtain'd,  of  drams  they  've  all  the  force, 
And  when  denied,  then  diama  are  the  resoorce." 

Add  to  all  this,  that  my  poor  father  was  a  lover, 
separated  from  his  mistress,  and  that  his  heart 
was  in  the  land  of  imagination — for  he  had  now 
resumed  his  pen — and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
soon  began  to  despair  altogether  of  succeeding 
in  his  profession. 

Yet  there  was  a  short  period  when  fortune 
seemed  somewhat  more  favourable  to  him,  even 
in  Aldborough.  In  the  summer  of  1778,  the 
Warwickshire  militia  were  quartered  in  the 
to\i'n,  and  bis  emoluments  were  considerably  im- 
proved in  conse(^uence.  He  had  also  the  plear 
sure  of  finding  his  society  greatly  estimated  by 
the  officers,  and  formed  a  very  strong  friendship 
with  one  of  them,  Lieutenant  Hay  wi^,  a  highly 


promising  young  gentleman,  who  afterwards  died 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  Colonel— afterwards 
the  celebrated  field -marshal,  Conway — took 
much  notice  of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  among  other 
marks  of  his  attention,  was  the  gift  of  some  valu- 
able Latin  works  on  the  favourite  subject  of 
Botany,  which  proved  of  advantage  to  him  in 
more  ways  than  one  :  for  the  possession  of  them 
induced  him  to  take  up  more  accurately  than 
heretofore  the  study  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  composed;  and  the  houra  he  now 
spent  on  Hudson's  "  Flora  Anglica  "*  enabled 
him  to  enjoy  Horace,  and  to  pass  with  credit 
through  certain  examinations  of  an  after-perio<l. 
The  winter  following  the  Warwick  militia  were 
replaced  by  the  Norfolk  ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be,  for  a  time,  their  medical 
attendant  also,  and  to  profit,  as  before,  by  the 
society  of  educated  gentlemen,  who  appreciated 
his  worth,  and  were  interested  and  pleased  with 
his  conversation. 

This  was  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine ;  but  the 
chief  consolation  of  all  his  distresses  at  this 
period,  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had  gained 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  heart  at  Parham,  and 
the  virtuous  and  manlv  love  which  it  was  his 
nature  to  feel,  imparted  a  buoyancy  to  his  spirits 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  troubles.  His  taste  and 
mannera  were  different  from  those  of  the  family 
with  whom  Miss  Elmy  resided,  and  he  was  at 
first'. barely  tolerated.  The  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell, 
a  weaHhy  yeoman  of  the  highest  class  so  deno- 
minated,'— a  class  ever  jealous  of  the  privileges 
of  literature, — would  now  and  then  growl  in  the 
hearing  of  his  guest, — **  What  good  does  their 
d — d  learning  do  them  ?"  By  degrees,  his  ster- 
ling worth  made  its  due  impression  :  he  was 
esteemed,  then  beloved,  by  them  all ;  but  still 
he  had  every  now  and  then  to  put  up  with  a 
rough  sneer  about  **  the  d— d  leammg." 

Miss  Elmy  occasionally  visited  her  mother  at 
Beccles;  and  here  my  father  found  a  society 
more  adapted  to  his  acouirements.  The  family 
had,  though  in  apparently  humble  circumstances, 
always  been  numoered  among  the  gentry  of  the 
place,  and  possessed  education  and  manners  that 
entitled  them  to  this  distinction.'  It  was  in  his 
walks  between  Aldborough  and  Beccles  that 
Mr.  Crabbe  passed  through  the  very  scenery 
described  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Lover's 

>  In  one  of  his  early  Note-books  he  has  written  : — 

«  Ah  I  blest  be  the  days  when  with  Mint  I  took 

The  learning  of  Love 

When  we  puidc'd  the  wild  blossoms  that  blosh'd  in  the 

And  I  taught  my  dear  maid  of  their  species  and  class ; 
For  Conway,  the  friend  of  mankind,  nad  decreed 
Tliat  Hudson  should  show  us  the  wealth  of  the  mead." 

Mr.  Conway's  character  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  his 
cousin  Horace  Walpole's  Letters. 

3  Miss  Elmy's  father  was  now  no  more.  He  had  been  a 
tanner  at  Beccles,  but  failed  in  his  business,  and  went  to  Gua- 
d&loupe,  where  he  died  some  time  before  Mr.  Crabbe  knew 
the  family. 
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Jouraey ;"  while  near  Becdes,  in  another  di- 
rection, he  found  the  contrast  of  rich  vegetation 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tale ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  the  disappointment  of  the 
story  figures  out  something  that,  on  one  of  these 
visits,  befell  himself,  and  the  feelings  with  which 
he  received  it : — 

"  Gone  to  a  friend,  the  tella  me. — I  oommend 
Her  purpose :— means  she  to  a.Jkmale  Jriemd  t "  to. 

For  truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  free  from  the  less  amiable  sign  of  a  strong 
attachment— jealousy.  The  descnption  of  this 
self-torment,  which  occurs  in  the  sixth  book  of 
'^  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  could  only  have  been  pro- 
duced 1«y  one  who  had  undergone  the  pain  him- 
self; and  the  catastrophe  which  follows  mav  be 
considered  as  a  vivid  representation  of  his  hap- 
pier hours  at  Beccles.  Miss  El  my  was  then 
remarkably  pretty  ;  she  had  a  lively  disposition, 
and,  having  generally  more  than  her  share  of 
attention  in  a  mixed  company,  her  behaviour 
might,  without  any  coquettish  inclination,  occa- 
sion painful  surmises  m  a  sensitive  lover,  who 
could  only  at  intervals  join  her  circle. 

In  one  of  these  visits  to  Beccles,  my  father 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  losing  his 
life.  Having,  on  a  sultry  summer's  day  rowed 
his  Sarah  to  a  favourite  fishing  spot  on  the  river 
Wavenev,  he  left  her  busy  with  the  rod  and 
line,  and  withdrew  to  a  retired  place  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  to  bathe.  Not  being  a 
swimmer,  nor  calculating  his  depth,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  danger :  for  his  foot  slid  on  the  sollt 
mud  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream.  He  made 
a  rush  for  the  bank,  lost  his  footing,  and  the 
flood  boiled  over  his  head ;  he  struggled,  but 
in  vain ;  and  his  own  words  paint  his  situa- 
tion ; — 

"  An  andeflned  aenntion  aiopp'd  my  breath ; 
DiMvder'd  views  and  threat' ning  signs  of  death 
Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave 

1  cannot  paint  it— to  the  moving  grave : 

My  thoughts  were  all  distressing,  hurried,  miz'd. 
On  sll  things  fixing,  not  a  moment  flx'd. 
Brother,  I  have  not— man  has  not— the  power 
To  paint  the  horrors  of  tliat  life-long  hour ; 
Hour  1— but  of  time  I  Icnew  not— when  I  found 
Hope,  youth,  life,  love,  and  all  they  promised,  drown'd.** 

Talet  qfthe  HaU. 

My  father  could  never  clearly  remember  how  he 
was  saved.  He  at  last  found  himself  grasping 
some  weeds,  and  by  their  aid  reached  the  bank. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabbe,  cordially  approving 
their  son*s  choice,  invited  Miss  Eimy  to  pass 
some  time  beneath  their  roof  at  Aldborough ; 
and  my  father  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the 
kindness  with  which  she  was  treated  by  both  his 
parents,  and  the  commencement  of  a  strong 
attachment  between  her  and  his  sister.  During 
this  visit^  he  was  attacked  by  a  very  dangerous 

>  At  this  period  the  whole  fiunily  were  still  living  together. 
Some  time  after,  my  (kther  and  his  sister  had  separate  lodg- 
ings, at  a  Mr.  Aldrich's. 


fever ;  and  the  attention  of  his  affianced  wife  was 
unwearied.  So  much  was  his  mind  weakened 
by  the  violence  and  pertinacity  of  this  disorder, 
that,  on  his  dawning  convalescence,  he  actually 
cried  like  a  child,  because  he  was  considerately 
denied  the  food  which  his  renovated  stomach 
longed  for.  I  have  heard  them  laugh  heartily 
at  the  tears  he  shed,  because  Sarah  and  his 
sister  refused  him  a  lobster  on  which  he  had  set 
his  affections.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  was 
unable  to  walk  upright ;  but  he  was  at  length 
enabled  to  renew,  with  my  mother,  his  favourite 
rambles — to  search  for  fuci  on  the  shore,  or  to 
botanise  on  the  heath :  and  again  he  expresses 
his  own  feelings,  in  the  following  passage  of 
"  The  Borough  :"— 

**  8pe  I  one  relieved  from  anguisli,  and  to-day 
AUow'd  to  walk,  and  look  an  hour  away. 
Two  months  oonflned  by  fever,  frensy,  pain. 
He  comes  abroad,  and  is  himself  again. 
He  stops,  as  one  unwilling  to  advance, 
Without  another  and  another  glance.  .  .  . 
With  what  a  pure  and  simple  Joy  he  sees 
Tliose  sheep  and  cattle  browsing  at  their  easel 
Easy  himself,  there 's  notliing  breathes  or  moves. 
But  he  would  cherish ; — all  that  lives  he  loves." 

On  Miss  Elmy^s  return  to  Parliam,  she  was 
seized  with  the  same  or  a  kindred  disorder,  but 
still  more  violent  and  alarming;  and  none  of  her 
friends  expected  her  recovery.  My  father  was 
kindly  invited  to  remain  in  the  house.  A  fearful 
delirium  succeeded  :  all  hope  appeared  irrational : 
and  then  it  was  that  he  felt  the  bitterness  of 
losing  a  fond  and  faithful  heart.  I  remember 
being  greatly  affected,  at  a  very  early  period,  by 
hearmg  him  describe  the  feelings  with  which  he 
went  into  a  small  garden  her  uncle  had  given 
her,  to  water  her  Sowers ;  intending,  after  her 
death,  to  take  them  to  Aldborough,  and  keep 
them  for  ever.  The  disorder  at  last  took  a 
favourable  turn. 

But  a  calamity  of  the  severest  kind  awaited 
her  uncle  and  aunt.  Their  only  chijd,  a  fine 
hale  girl  of  fourteen,  humoured  by  her  mother, 
adored  by  her  father,  was  cut  off  in  a  few  days 
by  an  inflammatory  sore  throat.  Her  parents 
were  bowed  down  to  the  earth  ;  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  the  blow.  It  made  a  permanent 
alteration  at  Parham.  Mr.  To  veil's  nealth  de- 
clined from  that  period,  though  he  lived  many 
years  with  a  broken  spirit.  Mrs.  Tovell,  a  busy, 
bustling  character,  who  scorned  the  exhibition 
of  what  she  termed  **  fine  feelings,"  became  for 
a  time  an  altered  woman,  and,  like  Agag, 
*'  walked  softly."  I  have  heard  my  father 
describe  his  astonishment  at  learning,  as  be  rode 
into  the  stable  yard,  that  Miss  Tovell  was  dead. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  a  fiction,  so  essential 
did  her  life  appear  to  her  parents.  He  said  he 
never  recollected  to  have  felt  an^  dread  equal  to 
that  of  entering  the  house  on  this  occasion  ;  for 
my  mother  might  now  be  considered  as,  in  part 
at  least,  Mr.  Tovell's  heir,  and  he  anticipated 
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the  reception  he  should  meet  with,  and  wdl 
knew  what  she  must  sufter  from  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  minds  too  uncultivated  to  suppress  their 
feelings.  Ue  found  it  as  painful  as  ne  had  fore- 
boded. Mr.  Tovcll  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair, 
in  stem  silence ;  but  the  tears  coursed  each  other 
over  his  manly  face.  His  wife  was  weeping 
violently,  her  head  reclining  on  the  table.  One 
or  two  female  friends  were  there,  to  offer  con- 
solation. After  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Tovell 
observed, — "  She  is  now  out  of  every  body*s 
w&y,  poor  girl  I "  One  of  the  females  re- 
marked that  it  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  togi*ieve, 
because  she  was  gone  to  a  better  place.  ^*  How 
do  I  know  where  she  is  gone  ?  "  was  the  bitter 
reply ;  and  then  there  was  another  long  silence. 

But,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  gloomy 
feelings  subsided.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  received  as 
usual,  nay,  with  increased  kindness ;  for  he  had 
known  their  '*dear  Jane."  But  though  the 
hospitality  of  the  house  was  undiminished,  and 
occasionally  the  sound  of  loud,  joyous  mirth  was 
heard,  yet  the  master  was  never  himself  again. 

Whether  my  father's  more  frequent  visits  to 
Parham,  growmg  dislike  to  his  profession.  Or 
increasing  attachment  to  poetical  composition, 
contributed  most  to  his  ultimate  abandonment  of 
medicine,  I  do  not  profess  to  tell.  I  have  said, 
that  his  spirit  was  buoyed  up  by  the  inspiring 
influence  of  requited  affection ;  but  this  neces- 
sarily led  to  other  wishes,  and  to  them  the 
obstacles  appeared  insuperable.  Miss  Elmy 
was  too  prudent  to  marry,  where  there  seemed  to 
be  no  chance  of  a  competent  livelihood  ;  and  he, 
instead  of  beinr  in  a  position  to  maintain  a 
family,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  he 
abhorred,  earn  daily  bread  for  himself.  He  was 
proud,  too ;  and,  though  conscious  that  he  had 
not  deserved  success  in  his  profession,  he  was 
also  conscious  of  possessing  no  ordinary  abilities, 
and  brooded  with  deep  mortification  on  his 
failure.  Meantime  he  had  perused  with  atten- 
tion the  works  of  the  Britisn  poets  and  of  his 
favourite  Horace ;  and  his  desk  had  gradually 
been  filled  with  verses  which  he  justly  esteemed 
more  worthy  of  the  public  eye  than  "  Inebriety." 
He  indulged,  in  short,  the  dreams  of  a  young 
poet: — 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  should  bunt  to  light. 
And  admiration  of  the  world  exelte ; 
And  every  friend,  now  oool  and  apt  to  blame 
Hb  Tend  pursatt,  would  wonder  at  his  fkme. 
*  Fame  shall  be  mine ;- then  wealth  shall  I  possess  ;-> 
And  beanty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless.'  " 

ThePatrm. 

He  deliberated  often  and  long, — "  resolved  and 
re-resolved," — and  again  doubted;  but,  well 
aware  as  he  was  of  the  hazard  he  was  about  to 
encounter,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind.     One 

gloomy  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779, 
e  had  strolled  to  a  bleak  and  cheerless  part  of 
the  cliff  above  Aid  borough;  called  ''  The  Marsh 


Hill,'*  brooding,  as  he  went,  over  the  humiliating 
necessities  of  his  condition,  and  plucking  every 
now  and  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  hundredth 
specimen  of  some  common  weed.  He  stopped 
opposite  a  shallow,  muddy  piece  of  water,  as 
desolate  and  gloomy  as  his  own  mind,  called  the 
Leech-pond,  and  *^  it  was  while  I  gazed  on  it,'* — 
he  said  to  my  brother  and  me,  one  happy  morn- 
ing,— *<  that  I  determined  to  go  to  London  and 
venture  all." 

In  one  of  his  early  note- books,  under  the 
date  of  December  31, 1779, 1  find  the  following 
entry.  It  is  one  upon  which  I  shall  offer  no 
comment : — 

'*  A  thousand  years,  most  adored  Creator,  are,  in 
thy  si^ht,  as  one  day.  So  contract,  in  my  sight,  my 
calamities  I 

"  The  year  of  sorrow  and  care,  of  poverty  and 
disgrace,  of  disappointment  and  wrong,  is  now 
passing  on  to  join  the  Eternal.  Now,  O  Lord! 
let,  I  beseech  thee,  my  afflictions  and  prayers  be  re- 
membered ;— let  my  nults  and  follies  be  forgotten ! 

'*  O  thou,  who  art  the  Fountain  of  Happiness, 
give  me  better  submission  to  thy  decrees ;  better 
disposidon  to  correct  my  flattenng  hopes ;  better 
courage  to  bear  up  under  my  state  of  oppression. 

"  The  year  past,  O  my  God !  let  it  not  be  to  me 
a^in  a  torment— the  year  coming,  if  it  is  thy 
will,  be  it  never  such.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt.  Whether  I  live  or  whether  I  die, 
whether  I  be  poor  or  whether  I  be  prosperous,  O 
my  Saviour  I  may  I  be  thine  I    Amen." 

In  the  autobiographical  sketch  already  quoted, 
my  father  thus  continues  his  story:— "Mr. 
Crabbe,  after  as  full  and  perfect  a  survey  of  the 
good  and  evil  before  him  as  his  prejudices,  incli- 
nations, and  little  knowledge  of  the  world 
enabled  him  to  take,  finally  resolved  to  abandon 
his  profession.  His  health  was  not  robust,  his 
spirits  were  not  equal ;  assistance  he  could  *  ex- 
pect none,  and  he  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
oelieve  he  could  do  without  it.  With  the  best 
verses  he  could  write,  and  with  very  little  more, 
he  quitted  the  place  of  his  birth ;  not  without 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  step—apprehensions  which 
were  conquered,  and  barely  conquered,  by  the 
more  certain  evil  of  the  prospect  before  him, 
should  he  remain  where  he  was. 

"  When  he  thus  fled  from  a  gloomy  prospect 
to  one  as  uncerttun,  he  had  not  heard  of  a  youth- 
ful adventurer,  whose  fate  it  is  probable  would, 
in  some  deg^e,  have  affected  nis  spirits,  if  it 
had  not  caused  an  alteration  in  his  purpose.  Of 
Chatterton,  his  extraordinary  abilities,  his  enter- 
prising spirit,  his  writing  in  periodical  publica- 
tions, his  daring  project,  and  his  melancholy 
fate,  he  had  yet  learned  nothing ;  otherwise  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a  warning  of  such  a  kind 
would  have  had  no  small  influence  upon  a  mind 
rather  vexed  with  the  present  than  expecting 
much  from  the  future,  and  not  sufficiently  happy 
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and  at  ease  to  draw  consolation  from  vanity — 
much  less  from  a  comparison  in  which  vanity 
would  have  found  no  trifling  mortification.*'  ^ 

When  his  father  was  at  length  informed  that 
he  felt  it  to  be  of  no  use  to  struggle  longer 
against  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  the  old 
man  severely  reproached  him  with  the  expenses 
the  family  had  incurred,  in  order  to  aflbrd  him 
an  o|)ening  into  a  walk  of  life  higher  than  their 
own  ;  but  when  he,  in  return,  candidly  explained 
how  imperfectly  he  had  ever  been  prepu'ed  for 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  the  Salt-master 
in  part  admitted  the  validity  of  his  representa- 
tion, and  no  further  opposed  his  resolution. 

But  the  means  of  carrying  this  resolution  into 
effect  were  still  to  seek.  His  friends  were  all  as 
poor  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not  where  to 
apply  for  assistance.  In  this  dilemma,  he  at 
length  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Dudley 
North,  brother  to  the  candidate  for  Aldborough, 
requesting  the  loanof  a  small  sum  ;  **  and  a  very 
extraordinary  letter  it  was,"  said  Mr.  North  to 
his  oetitioner  some  years  afterwards:  **I  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment." 

The  sum  advanced  by  Mr.  North,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  W9s  five  pounds ;  and, 
after  settling  his  aflairs  at  Aldborough,  and  em- 
barking himself  and  his  whole  worldly  substance 
on  board  a  sloop  at  Slaughden,  to  seek  his  for- 
tuie  in  the  Great  City,  he  found  himself  master 
of  a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case  of  surgical  in- 
struments, and  three  pounds  in  money.  During 
the  voyage  he  lived  with  the  sailors  or  the  vessel, 
and  partook  of  their  fare. 

In  looking  back  to  the  trifling  incidents  which 
I  have  related  in  this  chapter,  I  feel  how  inade- 
(]uate  is  the  conception  they  will  convey  of  feel- 
ings so  deep  and  a  mind  so  exuberant.  These 
were  the  only  circumstances  (hat  I  heard  him 
or  others  mention  relative  to  that  early  period ; 
but  how  different  would  have  been  the  oescrip- 
tion,  had  he  himself  recorded  the  strongest  of 
his  early  impressions!  Joining  much  of  his 
father's  violence  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of 
mortification,  his  mind  must  have  been  at  times 
torn  by  tumultuous  passions ;  always  tempered, 
however,  by  the  exceeding  kindness  of  his  heart. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  severe  trial  than 
for  one  conscious  of  general  superiority  to  find 
himself  an  object  of  contempt,  for  some  real  and 
palpable  defects.  With  a  mind  infinitely  above 
his  circumstances,  he  was  yet  incompetent  to  his 
duties,  both  in  talent  and  knowleage ;  and  he 
felt  that  the  opinion  of  the  public,  in  this  respect, 

*  **  Talking/*  cays  my  brother  John,  **  of  the  dfffiealtiet  of 
hfat  early  yean,  when,  with  a  declining  practice,  riding  from 
one  cottage  to  another,  and  glad  to  rehere  his  mind  by  fixing 
it  on  tlie  nerba  that  grew  on  the  wayaide,  he  often  made  the 
amertion,  which  I  eonld  never  agree  to,  tliat  it  was  neeessity 
that  drove  him  to  be  an  autlior ;— and  more  than  once  he 
quoted  the  line — 

*  Some  fidl  so  hard  that  they  rebound  again.*  ** 


was  but  too  just.  Nor  were  those  the  only  trials 
he  had  to  endure ;  but  the  strong  and  painful 
feelings  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  very 
outset  of  life,  however  distressing  then,  were 
unquestionably  favourable  to  his  education  as  a 
poet,  and  his  moral  character  as  a  man. 

The  following  lines,  from  a  manuscript  volume, 
appear  to  have  been  composed  after  he  had,  on 
this  occasion,  bidden  farewell  to  Miss  Elmy : — 

**  The  hoor  arrived  I    I  aigh'd  and  said, 
How  soon  tlie  happiest  hours  are  fled  1 
On  wings  of  down  they  lately  flew, 
Alt  then  their  moments  passed  witli  yon ; 
And  stiU  with  yon  eould  I  but  be, 
On  downy  wings  they  'd  always  flee. 

•  Say,  did  you  not,  the  way  yon  went, 
Feel  the  soft  balm  of  gay  content  ? 
Say,  did  you  not  all  pleasurrs  And, 
Of  which  you  left  so  few  behind  ? 
I  think  you  did  :  for  well  I  know 
My  parting  prayer  would  make  it  so. 

**  May  Bbe,  I  said,  life's  choicest  goods  partake. 
Those,  late  in  life,  for  nobler  still  forsake— 
The  bliss  of  one,  tit'  esteem'd  of  many  live. 
With  aU  tliat  Friendship  would,  and  all  that  Love  can  give  I " 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  stronger 
verses  in  which  he,  some  months  after,  expressed 
the  gloomier  side  of  his  feelings  on  quitting  his 
native  place — the  yisry  verses,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  wliich  first  satisfied  Burke  that  he 
was  a  true  poet : — 

**  Here  wand*ring  long,  amid  these  frowning  fields 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields ; 
Bapine,  and  wrong,  and  fear  usurp'd  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artftil,  surly,  savage  race. 
Who,  only  skill'd  to  take  the  finny  tribe. 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe. 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  aa  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  theb-  eager  eye. 
Which,  to  their  coast  directs  its  vent'rous  way. 
Theirs  or  the  ocean's  miserable  prey. 

**  As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows  stand. 
And  wait  for  fkvouring  winds  to  leave  the  land. 
While  still  for  fl  ght  the  ready  wing  is  spread  - 
So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour,  and  fled  : 
Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  npine  reign. 
And  cried.  Ah  I  hapless  diey  who  still  remain, — 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar, 
Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lesMning  shore. 
Till  some  fierce  tide,  with  more  imperious  sway. 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away  ; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door, 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor." 

The  VilUtge. 


CHAPTER    III. 
1780. 

Mr.  Oabbc's  DifRculties  and  Distreases  in  London— Publica- 
tion of  his  Poem,  **  The  Candidate"— His  unsuccessful  Ap- 
plications to  Lord  Nortli,  Lord  Shelbume,  and  other  eminent 
Individuals— His  **  Journal  to  Mira." 

A1.TH0UGH  the  chance  of  his  being  so  successful 
in  his  metropolitan  dSbvt  as  to  find  in  his  literary 
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talents  the  means  of  subsistence  must  have  ap- 
peared slender  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Crabbers  Suf- 
folk friends,  and  although  he  himself  was  any- 
thing but  sanguine  in  his  anticipations  ; — ^yct  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  arrived  in  London 
at  a  time  not  unfavourable  for  a  new  candidate 
in  poetry.  The  field  may  be  said  to  have  lain 
open  before  him.  The  giants  Swift  and  Pope 
had  passed  away,  leaving  each  in  his  department 
examples  never  to  be  excelled  ;  but  the  style  of 
each  had  been  so  long  imitated  by  inferior  per- 
sons, that  the  world  was  not  unlikely  to  welcome 
some  one  who  should  strike  into  a  newer  path. 
The  strong  and  powerful  satirist  Churchill,  the 
classic  Gray,  and  the  inimitable  Goldsmith,  had 
also  departed ;  and,  more  recently  still,  Chat- 
terton  had  paid  the  bitter  penalty  of  his  impru- 
dence, under  circumstances  which  must  surely 
have  rather  disposed  the  patrons  of  talent  to 
watch  the  next  opportunity  that  might  offer 
itself  of  encouraging  genius  **  by  poverty  de- 
pressed." The  stupendous  Johnson,  unrivalled 
m  general  literature,  had,  from  an  early  period, 
withdrawn  himself  from  poetry.  Cowper,  des- 
tined to  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye, 
somewhat  later,  had  not  as  yet  appeared  as  an 
author  ;*  and  as  for  Bums,  he  was  still  unknown 
beyond  the  obscure  circle  of  his  fellow-villagers. 
The  moment,  therefore,  might  appear  favourable 
for  Mr.  Crabbe's  meditated  appeal  :*  and  yet, 
had  he  foreseen  all  the  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments which  awaited  him  in  his  new  career,  it 
is  probable  he  would  either  have  remained  in 
his  native  place,  or,  if  he  had  gone  to  London 
at  all,  engaged  himself  to  beat  the  mortar  in 
some  dispensary.  Happily  his  hopes  ultimately 
prevailed  over  his  fears :  his  Sarah  cheered  him 
by  her  approbation  of  his  bold  adventure ;  and 
his  mind  soared  and  exulted  when  he  suddenly 
felt  himself  freed  from  the  drudgery  and  anxieties 
of  his  hated  profession. 

In  his  own  little  biographical  sketch  he  says, 
that,  ^'  on  relinquishing  every  hope  of  rising  in 
his  profession,  lie  repaired  to  the  metropolis, 
and  resided  in  lodgings  with  a  family  in  the  city : 
for  reasons  which  lie  might  not  himself  be  able 
to  assign,  he  was  afraid  of  going  to  the  west  end 
of  the  town.  He  was  placed,  it  is  true,  near  to 
some  friends  of  whose  kindness  he  was  assured, 
and  was  probably  loth  to  lose  that  domestic  and 

1  Cbwper'g  flnt  publication  was  in  1782,  when  he  was  in 
the  filtieth  year  of  nia  age. 
3  I  find  tliese  lines  in  one  of  his  note-books  for  1780.— 

*'  Wl\en  summer's  tnbe,  ner  rosy  tribe,  are  fled, 
And  drooping  beauty  mourns  her  blossoms  shed. 
Some  humbler  sweet  may  cheer  tlie  pensive  swain. 
And  simpler  beauties  deck  the  withering  plain. 
And  thw)  when  Verse  her  wint'rv  prospect  weeps. 
When  Pope  is  gone,  and  mighty  Milton  sleeps, 
When  Gray  in  ioft%-  lines  has  ceased  to  soar, 
And  gentle  Goldsmith  charms  the  town  no  more, 
An  humbler  Uard  the  widow'd  Muse  invites. 
Who  led  by  hope  and  inclination  writes : 
With  hair  their  art  he  tries  the  soul  to  move. 
And  swell  tlie  softer  strain  witli  themes  of  love." 


cheerful  society  which  he  doubly  felt  in  a  world 
of  strangers." 

The  only  acquaintance  he  had  on  entering 
London  was  a  Mrs.  Burcham,  who  had  been  in 
early  youth  a  friend  of  Miss  Elmy,  and  who 
was  now  the  wife  of  a  linen-draper  in  Comhill. 
This  worthy  woman  and  her  husband  received 
him  with  cordial  kindness ;  they  invited  him  to 
make  their  house  his  home  whenever  he  chose ; 
and  as  often  as  he  availed  himself  of  this  invita- 
tion, he  was  treated  with  that  frank  familiarity 
which  cancels  the  appearance  of  obligation.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that  with  such  friends  to 
lean  upon,  he  would  have  been  secure  against 
actual  distress ;  but  his  was,  in  some  points,  a 
proud  spirit :  he  never  disclosed  to  them  the 
extent  of  his  difficulties.  Notliing  but  sheer 
starvation  could  ever  have  induced  him  to  do 
so ;  and  not  even  that,  as  long  as  there  was  a 
poor-house  in  the  land  to  afford  him  refuge. 
All  they  knew  was,  that  he  had  come  to  town 
a  literary  adventurer :  but  though  ignorant  of 
the  exact  nature  of  his  designs,  as  well  as  of  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  his  peoimiary  resources, 
they  often  warned  him  of  the  fate  of  Chatterton 
—of  whose  genius  and  misfortunes,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  never  heard  while  he  remained  in 
Suffolk. 

To  be  near  these  friends,  he  took  lodgings 
close  to  the  Exchange,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Vickery,*  a  hair-dresser,  then  or  soon  afterwards 
of  p^at  celebrity  in  his  calling;  and  on  the 
family's  removing  some  months  later  to  Bishops- 
gate-street,  he  accompanied  them  to  their  new 
residence.  I  may  mention  that,  so  little  did  he 
at  first  foresee  the  distress  in  which  a  shilling 
would  be  precious,  that  on  taking  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Mr.  Vickery's,  he  eouipped  himself 
with  a  fashionable  tie-wig,  which  must  have 
made  a  considerable  hole  in  his  three  pounds. 
However,  no  sooner  had  he  established  himself 
here,  than  he  applied,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
to  the  pursuits  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  every 
other  prospect.  He  had  soon  transcribed  and 
corrected  the  poetical  pieces  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  country  ;  and  composed  two 
dramas  and  a  variety  of  prose  essays,  in  imita- 
tion, some  of  Swift,  others  of  Addison ;  and  he 
was  ere  long  in  communication  with  various 
booksellers  with  a  view  to  publication.  "  In 
this  lodging,"  says  the  poet's  own  sketch,  **  he 
passed  something  more  than  one  year,  during 
which  his  chief  study  was  to  improve  in  versifi- 
cation, to  read  all  such  books  as  he  could  com- 
mand, and  to  take  as  full  and  particular  a  view 
of  mankind  as  his  time  and  finances  enabled 
him  to  do." 

While  residing  in  the  City  he  often  spent  his 

*  Mr.  Vickery  is  still  in  life,  a  most  respectable  octogenarian. 
He  laments  that  his  memwy  retains  little  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  **a  quiet,  amiable,  genteel  younz  man  ; 
much  esteemed  by  the  fiunily  for  the  regularity  of  all  his 
conduct." 
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evening  at  a  small  cofTee-house  near  the  Ex- 
change, where,  if  prudence  allowed  only  the 
most  frugal  refreshment,  he  had  a  more  gratify- 
ing entertainment  in  the  conversation  of  several 
young  men,  most  of  them  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics, who,  in  his  own  words,  '^  met  after  the 
studies  and  labours  of  the  day,  to  commence 
other  studies  and  labours  of  a  lighter  and  more 
agreeable  kind  ;  and  then  it  was,"  he  continues, 
"  that  Mr.  Crabbe  experienced  the  inestimable 
relief  which  one  mind  may  administer  to  another. 
Ue  particularly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Mr.   Bonnycastle,   tlie   (late)    Master    of  the 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  many  hours 
of    consolation,  amusement,   and   instruction." 
With  Mr.  Bonnycastle  he  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy and  attachment;  and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  that  respected 
man  will  easily  imagine  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage Mr.  Crabbe  must  have  derived  from  his 
society.     To  eminence  in  his  own  vocation  he 
joined  much  general  knowledge,  considerable 
taste  in  the  fine   arts,<  coUoouial  talents  of  a 
high  order,  and  a  warm  and  enlarged  heart. 
Another  of  this  little  company  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Dalby,    afterwards    professor   of    mathematics 
in  the  Military  College  at  Marlow,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Ordnance   department   on   the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  England  and  W^ales ; 
and  a  third  was  the  well-known  mathematician, 
Reuben  Burrow,  originally  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
the  City,  who  subsequently  rose  to  high  dis- 
tinction in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  died  in  1791,  while  engaged  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  Bengal. 

These  then  obscure  but  eminently  gifted  and 
worthy  men  were  Mr.  Crabbe's  chosen  com- 
panions, and  to  listen  to  their  instructive  talk 
was  the  most  refreshing  relaxation  of  his  manly 
and  vigorous  mind  :  but  bodily  exercise  was  not 
less  necessary  for  a  frame  which,  at  that  period, 
was  anything  but  robust,  and  he  often  walked 
with  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  when  he  went  to  the  va- 
rious schools  in  the  suburbs,  but  still  more  fre- 
quently strolled  alone  into  the  country,  with  a 
small  edition  of  Ovid,  or  Horace,  or  Catullus,  in 
his  pocket.  Two  or  three  of  these  little  vo- 
lumes remained  in  his  possession  in  latter  days, 
and  he  set  a  high  value  on  them  ;  for,  said  he, 
**  they  were  the  companions  of  my  adversity." 
His  favourite  haunt  was  Homsey-wood,  and 
there  he  often  renewed  his  old  occupation  of 
searching  for  plants  and  insects.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  had  walked  farther  than  usual  into  the 
country,  and  felt. himself  too  much  exhausted  to 
return  to  town.  He  could  not  afford  to  give 
himself  any  refreshment  at  a  public-house,  much 
less  to  pay  for  a  lodging ;  so  he  stretched  him- 

*  At  one  rime,  Mr.  Bonnycastle  wu  employed  to  revise 
and  eorrect  a  MS.  of  Cowper ;  but  he  and  that  poet  did  not 
ai^ree  in  their  tastes— Mr.  Bonnycastle  being  a  stanch  advo- 
cate for  tlie  finish  and  nolish  of  Pope,  while  the  other  had  far 
different  models  in  higher  entimation. 


self  on  a  mow  of  hay,  beguiled  the  evening  with 
TibuUus,  and,  when  he  could  read  no  longer, 
slept  there  till  the  morning.  Such  were  his 
habits  and  amusements ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he 
ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  theatre,  or  of  any  public 
building,  but  a  church  or  chapel,  imtil  the  press- 
ing difficulties  of  his  situation  had  been  over- 
come. When,  many  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Bonnycastle  was  sendmg  his  son  to  London,  he 
strongly  enforced  upon  the  young  gentleman  the 
early  example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Crabbe,  then 
enjoying  the  success  of  his  second  series  of 
poems.  '*  Crabbe,"  said  he,  ^'  never  suffered  his 
attention  to  be  diverted  for  a  moment  by  the 
novelties  with  which  he  was  surrounded  at  that 
trying  period  ;  but  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the 
pursuit  by  which  he  was  then  striving  to  live, 
and  by  which  he  in  due  time  attained  to  com- 
petence and  honour." 

When  my  father  had  completed  some  short 
pieces  in  verse,  he  offered  them  for  publication  ; 
out  they  were  rejected.  He  says  in  his  sketch, 
"  he  was  not  encouraged  by  the  reception  which 
his  manuscripts  experienced  from  those  who  are 
said  to  be  not  the  worst  judges  of  literary  com- 
position. He  was,  indeed,  assured  by  a  book- 
seller, who  afterwards  published  for  him,  that 
he  must  not  suppose  that  the  refusal  to  purchase 
proceeded  from  a  want  of  merit  in  the  poems. 
Such,  however,  was  his  inference;  and  that 
thought  had  the  effect  which  it  ought— ho  took 
more  pains,  and  tried  new  subjects.  In  one  re- 
spect he  was  unfortunate:  while  preparing  a 
more  favourable  piece  for  the  inspection  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  then  in  view,  he  ha- 
zarded the  publication  of  an  anonymous  perform- 
ance, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  in  due 
time,  that  something  (not  much,  indeed — but  a 
something  was  much)  would  arise  from  it ;  but 
while  he  gathered  encouragement,  and  looked 
forward  to  more  than  mere  encouragement  from 
this  essay,  the  publisher  failed,  and  his  hope  of 
profit  was  as  transitory  as  the  fame  of  his  name- 
less production." 

Tnis  productions  was  "The  Camdidatb,  a 
Poetical  Epistle  to  the  Authora  of  the  Monthly 
Review,"  which  was  published  early  in  1780, 
by  H.  Payne,  opposite  Marlborough  House, 
Pall-Mall ;  a  thin  quarto  of  84  pages,  and  bear- 
ing on  the  title-page  a  motto  from  Horace : — 
*' Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  ssepe  poe- 
tse,"  &c.  It  was  a  call  on  the  attention,  not  an 
appeal  from  the  verdict,  of  those  whom  he  consi- 
dered the  most  influential  critics  of  the  time ;  and 
it  received,  accordingly,  a  very  cold  and  brief 
notice  in  their  number  for  August ;  wherein,  in- 
deed, nothing  is  dwelt  upon  but  some  incorrect- 
ness of  rhymes,  and  ^*  that  material  defect,  the 

*  There  was  no  name  in  its  title-page :  the  auithOT,  how- 
ever, hinted  his  name : — 

**  Our  Mira's  name  in  Aitnre  times  shall  shine, 
And  shepherd*— though  the  harshest— ^nvy  mine."— p.  21. 


want  of  a  proper  subject."  Nor  was  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  more  courteous.  ^^  If,"  said 
Mr.  Urban,  **  the  authors  addressed  agree  with 
us  in  their  estimate,  they  will  not  give  this  Can- 
didate much  encouragement  to  stand  a  poll  at 
Parnassus." 

Whether  "  The  Candidate"  did  not  deserve 
rather  a  more  encouraging  reception,  the  public 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  as  this 
long.forgotten  poem,  with  some  other  early 
pieces,  will  be  included  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  present  collection. 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Payne  plunged  the  young 
poet  into  great  perplexity.  He  was  absolutely 
under  the  necessitjr  of  seeking  some  pecuniary 
aid ;  and  he  cast  his  eyes  in  succession  on  seve- 
ral of  those  eminent  individuals  who  were  then 
generally  considered  as  liberal  patrons  of  litera- 
ture. Before  he  left  Aldborough  he  had  been 
advised  to  apply  to  the  premier,  Lord  North  ; 
but  he  now  applied  to  him  in  vain.  A  second 
application  to  Lord  Shelbume  met  with  no  better 
success  :  and  he  often  expressed  in  later  times 
the  feelings  with  which  he  contrasted  his  recep- 
tion at  this  nobleman's  door,  in  Berkeley-square, 
in  1780,  with  the  courteous  welcome  which  he  re- 
ceived at  a  subsequent  period  in  that  same  man- 
sion, now  Lansdowne  House.  He  wrote  also 
several  times  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  ; 
but  with  little  better  fortune.  To  the  first  letter, 
which  enclosed  a  copy  of  verses,  his  Lordship  re- 
turned for  answer  a  cold  polite  note,  regretting 
that  his  avocations  did  not  leave  him  leisure  to 
read  verses.  The  ereat  talents  and  dbcriminating 
judgment  of  Thurlow  made  him  feel  this  repulse 
with  double  bitterness ;  and  he  addressed  to  his 
Lordship  some  strong  but  not  disrespectful  lines, 
intimating  that,  in  former  times,  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  had  been  considered  as  a  duU 
appertaining  to  the  illustrious  station  he  held. 
Or  this  efiusion  the  Chancellor  took  no  notice 
whatever. 

But  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  submit  to  the 
reader  some  fragments  of  a  Jousval  which  my 
father  kept  during  this  distressing  period,  for 
the  perusal  of  his  aflBanced  wife.  The  manu- 
script was  discovered  lately  in  the  possession  of 
a  sister  of  my  mother's.  My  father  had  never 
mentioned  the  existence  of  any  such  treasure  to 
his  own  family.  It  is  headed  "The  Poet's 
Journal;"  and  I  now  transcribe  it;  interweav- 
ing, as  it  proceeds,  a  few  observations,  which 
occur  to  me  as  necessary  to  make  it  generally 
intelligible. 

«  THE  POET  S  JOURNAL." 

•• '  Sunt  iMhrima  renim,  et  mentom  nuntella  tangont.' 

-  *  He  felt  whate'er  of  lorrowt  woand  the  mouI, 
But  iriew'd  Misfortune  on  her  fkirett  side.' 

**  Apjil  21,  1780. —I  DEDICATE  to  you,  mv 
dear  Mh»,  this  Journal,  and  I  hop«  it  will 


be  some  amusement.  God  only  knows  what 
is  to  be  my  lot ;  but  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can, 
taken  your  old  advice,  and  turned  affliction's 
better  part  outward,  and  am  determined  to 
reap  as  much  consolation  from  my  prospects 
as  possible ;  so  that,  whatever  befalls  me,  I 
will  endeavour  to  suppose  it  has  its  benefits, 
though  I  cannot  immediately  see  them. 

"  April  24. — Took  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Vickery's, 
near  the  Exchange :  rather  too  expensive, 
but  very  convenient — and  here  I,  on  reflec- 
tion, thought  it  best  to  publish,  if  I  could  do 
it  with  advantage,  some  little  piece,  before  I 
attempted  to  introduce  my  principal  work. 
Accordinirly,  I  set  about  a  poem,  which  I 
called  <  The  Hero,  an  Epistle  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry.'  " 

[I  must  here  interrupt  the  Journal  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  explain.  The  *'  principal  work"  al- 
luded to  in  tne  above  entry  was  a  prose  treatise, 
entitled  **  A  Plan  for  the  Examination  of  our 
Moral  and  Rdigious  Opinions^"  of  which  the 
first  rough  draft  alone  has  been  preserved  :  and 
to  which,  in  one  of  his  rhymed  epistles  to  Mira, 
composed  in  this  same  April,  1780,  my  father 
thus  alludes : — 

*•  Of  lubituice  I  've  thought,  and  the  yeried  diqmtee 
On  the  nature  of  man  and  the  notion*  of  brataa ; 
Of  systema  oonftited,  and  systems  ezplwin'd, 
Of  science  disputed  and  tenets  maintain'd  .  .  . 
These,  and  such  speoulations  on  thcee  kind  of  thing*, 
Have  robbed  my  poor  Muse  of  her  plnme  and  her  wings ; 
Consumed  the  phlogiston  you  used  to  admire. 
The  spirit  extracted,  extinguish'd  the  fire ; 
Let  out  all  tlie  ether,  so  pure  and  refined, 
And  left  but  a  mere  oqpvt  wtortmrnm  behind.** 

With  respect  to  the  **  Epistle  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam Henry"— now  King  William  IV.,— I 
need  only  remind  the  reader  that  his  Royal 
Highness  had  recently  been  serving  with  ho- 
nour under  Admind  Rodney,  and  was  about  to 
return  to  sea.  The  Poet,  after  many  cautions 
agiunst  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  &c.  &c. ,  thus  con- 
cluded his  Episde.     I  copy  from  his  note-book : 

*<  Who  thus  aspiring  sings  ?  woold'st  thou  explore ; 
A  Bard  replies,  who  ne'er  assumed  before, — 
One  taught  in  hard  aflliction's  school  to  bear 
Life's  ills,  where  every  lesson  ooats  a  tear. 
Who  sees  from  thence,  the  proper  point  of  Tiew, 
What  the  wise  heed  not,  and  the  weak  ponne. 
•  •  •  « 

**  And  now  fkrewell,  the  droo|rfng  Muse  exclaims. 
She  lothly  leaves  thee  to  the  shock  of  war. 
And  fondly  dwelling  on  her  princely  tar. 
Wishes  the  noblcet  good  her  Harry's  share. 
Without  her  misery  and  without  her  care. 
For,  ah  I  unknown  to  thee,  a  rueful  train. 
Her  hapless  children,  sigh,  and  sigh  in  vain ; 
A  numerous  band,  denied  the  boon  to  die, 
Half'«tarved,  half-fed  by  fits  of  eharity. 
Unknown  to  thee  1  and  yet,  perhaps,  thy  ear 
Has  elianced  each  sad,  amusing  tale  to  hear. 
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How  some,  like  Budgell,  madly  unk  for  ease  ;* 

How  KMne,  like  Savmge,  sickened  by  deifrees ; 

How  a  pale  crew,  like  helpless  Otway,  ahed 

The  proud  big  tear  on  aong-extorted  bread ; 

Or  knew,  like  Goldamith,  some  woald  atoop  to  eliooae 

Contempt,  and  for  the  mortar  quit  the  Muae.' 

*'  One  of  thia  train— and  of  these  wretches  one — 
Sla^e  to  the  Moaes,  and  to  Misery  aon — 
Now  prays  the  Father  of  all  Patea  to  shed, 
On  Henry,  laurels ;  on  his  poet,  bread  I 

**  Unhappy  art  1  decreed  thine  owner's  curse ; 
Vile  diagnostic  of  eonsnmptive  purse ; 
StiU  shall  thy  fktal  Ibree  my  aool  perplex. 
And  every  friend,  and  every  brother  vex  I 

Bich  fond  companion  1 No,  I  thank  my  God  f 

There  rests  my  torment — ^there  is  hung  the  rod. 
To  friend,  to  fiime,  to  fkmily  anknown. 
Soar  disappointments  frown  on  me  alone. 
Who  hates  my  song,  and  damns  the  poor  design. 
Shall  wound  no  peaee  -ahall  grieve  no  heart  bat  mine  1 

•*  Fardott,  sweet  Prince!  the  thoughts  that  will  intrade. 
For  want  is  abaent,  and  d«;fectI6n  rude. 
Methinks  I  hear,  amid  the  ahouts  of  Fame, 
Each  joUy  victor  hail  my  Henry's  name ; 
And,  Heaven  fbrUd  that,  in  that  jovial  day. 
One  British  bard  should  grieve  when  all  are  gay. 
No  I  let  him  And  his  country  has  redrem. 
And  bid  adieu  to  every  fond  distress ; 
Or,  tondb'd  too  near,  from  joyftil  scenes  retire. 
Scorn  to  complain,  and  with  one  sigh  expire !" 

We  now  return  to  mj  father's  Joumal.] 

"  April,  25.— Reading  the  'Daily  Advertiser*  of 
the  22nd,  I  found  the  following  :— *  Wanted 
an  amanuensis,  of  grammatical  education,  and 
endued  with  a  ffenius  capable  of  making  im- 
provements in  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  not 
well  versed  in  the  English  laflguage.'  Now, 
Van?^  having  no  doubt  of  my  capacity,  I  sent 
immediately  the  following  note  to  a  Mrs. 
Brooke,  CJoventry-strect.  Haymarket,  the 
person  at  whose  house  I  was  to  inquire  :«- 
'  A  person  having  the  advantage  of  a  gramma- 
tical education,  and  who  supposes  himself 
endowed  with  a  genius  capaUe  of  making 
emendations  to  the  writings  of  any  gentleman 
not  perfectly  acouainted  with  the  English 
language,  would  ne  very  happy  to  act  as  an 
amanuensis,  where  the  confinement  was  not 
too  rigid,'  &c.  An  answer  was  returned 
verbally,  by  a  porter,  that  the  person  should 
eall  in  a  day  or  two. 

^*  April  27. — Called  on  Mrs.  Brooke,  from 
whose  husband  or  servant  in  the  shop  I  had 
the  intelligence  that  the  gentleman  was  pro- 
vided— twelve  long  miles  walked  away,  loss 

•  GsNtaee  Bndgell  drowned  himaelf  in  the  Thames  in  1736: 
the  miaeries  of  (nway  and  Savage  are  familiar  to  every  reader. 

'  Goldamith,  on  his  retnm  to  Eneland,  was  so  poor  tliat  it 
was  with  dlfllcnlty  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  metropoUa 
with  a  few  haUbence  only  in  his  pocket.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger,  and  without  any  recommendation.  He  offered  him- 
leir  to  several  apothecaries,  in  the  character  of  a  journeyman, 
but  Iiad  the  moitiflcadon  to  find  every  apfdication  without 
socoess.  At  length  he  was  admitted  into  the  house  of  a  che- 
mist. His  example  was  often  in  mv  fkther's  thoughts,  as 
the  second  vohune  of  (his  collection  wul  show. 


of  time,  and  a  little  disappointment,  thought 
I : — now  for  my  philosopny.  Perhaps,  then, 
I  reflected,  the  '  gentleman '  might  not  have 
so  very  much  of  that  character  as  I  at  first  sup* 
posed  :  he  might  be  a  sharper,  and  would  not, 
or  an  author  himself,  and  consequently  could 
not,  par  me.  He  might  have  employed  me 
seven  hours  in  a  day  over  law  or  politics,  and 
treated  me  at  night  with  a  Welsh  rabbit  and 
porter! — It 's  all  well;  I  can  at  present  buy 
porter  myself,  and  am  my  own  amanuensis. 

**  N.B.  Sent  my  poem  to  Dodsley,  and 
required  him  to  return  it  to-morrow  if  not 
approved,  otherwise  its  author  would  call 
upon  him. 

*'  April  28. — Judging  it  best  to  have  two  strings 
to  the  bow,  and  fearing  Mr.  Dodslev's  will 
snap,  I  have  finished  another  little  work,  from 
that  awkward-titled  piece  *  The  Foes  of 
Mankind  ;'  have  run  it  on  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  and  given  it  a  still  more  odd 
name,  *  An  Epistle  from  the  Devil.'  To- 
morrow I  hope  to  transcribe  it  fair,  and  send 
it  by  Monday. 

*  *  Mr .  Dodsley  *s  reply  just  received .  *  Mr. 
Dodsley  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  who  favoured  him  with  the  en- 
closed poem,  which  he  has  returned,  as  ho 
apprehends  the  sale  of  it  would  probably  not 
enable  him  to  give  any  consideration.  He 
does  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  a  want  of 
merit  in  the  poem,  but  rather  a  want  of  atten- 
tion in  the  public* 

**  Once  more,  my  Mire,  I  '11  try,  and  write 
to  Mr.  Becket :  if  he  fails  me ! — I  know  not 
how  I  shall  ever  get  sufficient  time  to  go 
through  my  principal  design ;  but  I  've  pro- 
mised to  keep  up  my  spirits,  and  I  will.  God 
help  me  1 

'*  April  28. — I  thank  Heaven  my  spirits  are  not 
at  all  affected  by  Dodsley 's  refusal.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  poem  ready  for  Mr. 
Becket  to-day,  but  will  take  some  pains  with  it. 
**  I  find  myself  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  vending,  or  pawning,  some  of  my 
more  useless  articles :  accordingly  have  put 
into  a  paper  such  as  cost  about  two  or  three 
euineas,  and,  being  silver,  have  not  greatly 
lessened  in  their  value.  The  conscientious 
pawnbroker  allowed  me — ''he  thought  he 
mi^^"~half  a  guinea  for  them.  I  took  it 
very  readily,  bemg  determined  to  call  for 
them  very  soon,  and  then,  if  I  aftervrards 
wanted,  carry  them  to  some  less  voracious 
animal  of  the  kind. 

'^  Maif  1. — Still  in  suspense;  but  still  resigned. 
I  think  of  sending  Mr.  Becket  two  or  three 
little  pieces,  large  enough  for  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
set  about  the  book  I  chiefly  de{)end  upon. 
My  good   broker's    money  reduced  to  five 
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sliillings  and  sixpence,  and  no  immediate  pro« 
spect  of  more.  I  have  only  to  keep  up  my 
spirits  as  well  as  I  can,  and  depend  upon 
tne  protection  of  Providence,  which  has 
hitherto  helped  me  in  worse  situations. 

*^  Let  me  hope  the  last  day  of  this  month 
may  be  a  more  smiling  one  than  the  first. 
God  only  knows,  and  to  Him  I  readily,  and 
not  unresignedly,  leave  it. 

^  May  3.— Mr.  Becket  has  just  had  my  copy. 
I  have  made  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  lines, 
and  entitled  them  '  Poetical  Epistles,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  learned  Martinus  Scriblerus.' 
I  do  not  say  it  is  chance  whether  they  take  or 
not ;  it  is  as  God  pleases,  whatever  wits  may 
say  to  the  contrary. 

'^  I  this  day  met  an  old  friend  ;  poor  Mor- 
ley  I— not  very  clean ;  ill,  heavy,  and  dejected. 
The  poor  fellow  has  had  Fortune's  smiles  and 
her  frowns,  and  alas,  for  him  1  her  smiles 
came  first.  May  I  hope  a  happy  prognostic 
from  this.  No,  I  do  not,  cannot,  will  not 
depend  upon  Fortune. 

"N.B.  The  purse  a  little  recruited,  by 
twenty-five  shillings  received  for  books.  Now 
then,  when  the  spirits  are  tolerable,  we  '11 
pursue  our  Work,  and  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  for  it 's  plaguy  apt  to  be  clouded. 

^  May  6. — Having  nearly  finished  my  plan  for 
one  volume,  I  hope  by  next  week  to  complete 
it,  and  then  try  my  fortune  in  earnest.  Mr. 
Becket,  not  yet  called  upon,  has  had  a  pretty 
long  time  to  deliberate  upon  my  *  Epistles.' 
If  they  will  do,  I  shall  continue  them ;  Lon- 
don affordmg  ample  matter  for  the  smiles  as 
well  as  frowns  of  satire. 

<*  Should  I  have  time  after  my  principal 
business  is  completed,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  shall  not  write  a  Novel ;  those  things  used 
to  sell,  and  perhaps  will  now — ^but  of  this 
hereafter.  My  spirits  are  marvellously  good, 
considering  I  m  m  the  middle  of  the  great 
city,  and  a  stranger,  too,  without  money, — 
but  sometimes  we  have  unaccountable  fears, 
and  at  other  times  unaccountable  courage. 

'  May  10. — Mr.  Becket  says  just  what  Mr. 
Dodsley  wrote,  *t  was  a  very  pretty  thing, 

*  but,  sir,  these  little  pieces  the  town  do  not 
regard:  it  has  merit, — perhaps  some  other 
may. — *  It  will  be  offerea  to  no  other,  sir ! — 

*  Well,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but,'  &c. 
— and  so  these  little  tman  have  theu*  end. 
And  are  you  not  disheartened  ?  My  dearest 
Mira,  not  1 1  The  wanting  a  letter  from  you 
to-day,  and  the  knowing  myself  to  be  pos- 
sessed hit  of  sizpence*farthing  in  the  world, 
are  much  more  consequential  things. 

"  I  have  got  pretty  forward  in  my  book, 
and  shall  soon  know  its  fate ;  if  baa,  these 
things  will  the  better  prepare  me  for  it ;  if 
good,  the  contrasted  fortune  will  be  the  more 


agreeable.  We  are  helped,  I  'm  persuaded, 
with  spirits  in  our  necessities.  I  did  not,  nor 
could,  conceive  that,  with  a  very  uncertain 
prospect  before  me,  a  very  bleak  one  behind, 
and  a  very  poor  one  around  me,  I  should  be 
so  happy  a  fellow :  I  don't  think  there 's  a 
man  in  London  worth  but  fourpence- halfpenny 
— for  I  *ve  this  moment  sent  seven  farthings  for 
a  pint  of  porter — who  is  so  resigned  to  his 
poverty.  Hope,  Vanity,  and  the  Muse,  will 
certainly  contribute  something  towards  a  light 
heart ;  but  Love  and  the  goS  of  Love  only 
can  throw  a  beam  of  gladness  on  a  heavy 
one. 

'*  I  am  now  debating  whether  an  Ode  or  a 
Song  should  have  the  next  place  in  the  col- 
lection; which  bein^  a  matter  of  so  great 
consequence,  we  '11  bid  our  Mira  good  night. 

'<  May  12.— Perhaps  it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  tell  how  far  a  man's 
yanity  will  run  away  with  his  passions.  I 
shall  therefore  not  judge,  at  least  not  deter- 
mine, how  far  iny  poetii^l  talents  may  or  may 
not  merit  applause.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  recollect,  I  have  written  three  or 
four  stanzas  that  so  far  touched  me  in  the 
reading  them,  as  to  take  off  the  consideration 
that  uiey  were  things  of  my  own  fancy. 
Now,  if  I  ever  do  succeed,  1  will  take  par- 
ticular notice  if  this  passage  is  remarked ;  if 
not,  I  shall  conclude  't  was  mere  self-love, — 
but  if  so,  't  was  the  strangest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  strongest  disguise  she  ever  put  on. 

'*  You  shall  rarely  find  the  same  humour 
hold  two  days.  I  'm  dull  and  heavy,  nor  can 
go  on  with  my  work.  The  head  and  heart 
are  like  children,  who,  being  praised  for  their 
good  behaviour,  will  overact  themselves  ;  and 
so  is  the  case  with  me.  Oh  1  Sally,  how  I 
want  you  I 

"  May  16. — O I  my  dear  Mira,  how  you  dis- 
tress me:  you  inquire  into  my  affairs,  and 
love  not  to  be  denied, — yet  you  must.  To 
what  purpose  should  I  tell  you  the  particulars 
of  my  gloomy  situation ;  that  I  have  parted 
with  my  money,  sold  my  wardrobe,  pawned 
my  watch,  am  in  debt  to  my  landlord,  and 
finally,  at  some  loss  how  to  eat  a  week  longer  ? 
Yet  you  say,  tell  me  all.  Ah,  my  dear  Sally, 
do  not  desire  it ;  you  must  not  yet  be  told  these 
things.  Appearance  is  what  distresses  me: 
I  must  have  dress,  and  therefore  am  horribly 
fearful  I  shall  accompany  Fashion  with  fasting 
— but  a  fortnight  more  will  tell  me  of  a  cer- 
tainty. 

"  May  18. — A  day  of  bustle — twenty  shillings 
to  pay  a  tailor,  when  the  stock  amounted  to 
thirteen  and  three-pence.  Well, — there  were 
mstruments  to  part  with,  that  fetched  no  less 
than  eight  shillings  more ;  but  twenty-one 
shillings  and  three-pence  would  yet  be  so  poor 
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a  superfluity,  that  the  Muse  would  never  visit 
till  the  purse  was  recruited  ;  for,  say  men 
what  they  will,  she  does  not  love  empty 
pockets  nor  poor  living.  Now,  you  must 
know,  my  watch  was  mortgaged  for  less  than 
it  ought ;  so  I  redeemed  and  repledged  it, 
which  has  made  me, — the  tailor  paid  and  the 
day's  expenses, — at  this  instant  worth  (let- me 
count  my  cash)  ten  shillings — a  rare  case,  and 
most  hoontiful  provision  of  fortune  1 

''  Great  God !  I  thank  thee  for  these  happy 
spirits :  seldom  they  come,  but  coming,  make 
large  amends  for  preceding  gloom. 

"  I  wonder  what  these  people,  m^  Mira, 
think  of  me.  Here  's  Vickery,  his  wife,  two 
maids,  and  a  shop  full  of  men :  the  latter, 
consequently,  neither  know  nor  care  who  I  am. 
A  little  pretty  hawk-eyed  girl,  I  *ve  a  great 
notion,  thinks  me  a  fool,  for  neglecting  the 
devoirs  a  lodger  is  supposed  to  pay  to  an  at- 
tendant in  his  house :  I  know  but  one  way  to 
remove  the  suspicion,  and  that  in  the  end 
might  tend  to  confirm  it. 

'*  Mrs.  Vickery  is  a  clear-sighted  woman, 
who  appears  to  me  a  good  wife,  mother,  and 
friend.  She  thinks  me  a  soft-tempered  gen- 
tleman— I  'm  a  gentleman  here not  quite 

nice  enouerh. 

"  Mr.  Vickery  is  a»  honest  fellow,  hasty, 
and  not  over  distinguishing.  He  looks  upon 
me  as  a  bookish  youne  man,  and  so  respects 
me — for  he  is  bookish  himself— as  one  who  is 
not  quite  settled  in  the  world,  nor  has  much 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  as  a  careless  easy-tem- 
pered fellow,  who  never  made  an  observation, 
nor  is  ever  likely  to  do  so. 

"  Having  thus  got  my  character  in  the 
family,  my  employment  remains  (I  suppose) 
a  secret,  and  I  believe  't  is  a  debate  wnether 
I  am  copying  briefs  for  an  attorney,  or  songs 
for  *  the  lady  whose  picture  was  found  on  the 
pillow  t'  other  day.* 

"  N.B.  We  remove  to  Bishopsgate-street 
in  a  day  or  two.  Not  aa  unlucky  circum- 
stance ;  as  I  shall  then,  concealing  V ickery*s 
name,  let  my  father  know  only  the  number  of 
my  lodging. 

'  May  20.— The  cash,  by  a  sad  temptation, 
greatly  reduced.  An  unlucky  book-stall  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  three  volumes  of  Dryden's 
works,  octavo,  five  shillings.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, got  the  better  of  Sie  devil,  when  she 
whispered  me  to  bid  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence :  after  some  hesitation,  that  prevailed 
with  the  woman,  and  I  carried  reluctantly 
home,  I  believe,  a  fair  bargain,  but  a  very  ill- 
judged  one. 

•*  It 's  the  vilest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
but  one  coat.  My  only  one  has  happened 
with  a  mischance,  and  how  to  manage  it  is 
some  difficulty.    A  confounded  stove's  modish 


ornament  caught  its  elbow,  and  rent  it  half- 
way. Pinioned  to  the  side  it  came  home,  and 
I  ran  deploring  to  my  loft.  In  the  dilemma,  it 
occurrea  to  me  to  turn  tailor  myself;  but  how 
to  eet  materials  to  work  with  puzzled  me. 
At  last  I  went  running  down  in  a  hurry,  with 
three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  in  my  hand,  and 
begged  for  a  needle,  &c.,  to  sew  them  together. 
This  finished  my  job,  and  but  that  it  is  some- 
what thicker,  the  elbow  is  a  good  one  yet. 

"  These  are  foolish  things,  Mira,  to  write 
or  speak,  and  we  may  laugh  at  them ;  but  I  '11 
be  bound  to  say  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
make  a  man  cry,  where  they  i^spen,— though 
I  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  for  that^ 
however  not  one  of  those  who  preferred  a 
ragged  coat  to  a  whole  one. 

*'  On  Monday,  I  hope  to  finish  my  book 
entirely,  and  perhaps  send  it.  God  Almighty 
give  it  a  better  rate  than  the  trifles  tried 
before  I 

'*  Sometimes  I  think  I  cannot  fail ;  and 
then,  knowing  how  often  I  have  thought  so  of 
fallible  things,  I  am  again  desponding.  Yet, 
within  these  three  or  four  days,  I  've  been 
remarkably  high  in  spirits,  and  now  am  so, 
though  I  've  somewhat  exhausted  them  by 
writing  upwards  of  thirty  pages. 

"  I  am  happy  in  being  in  the  best  family 
you  could  conceive  me  to  have  been  led  to ; 
—people  of  real  good  character  and  good 
nature :  whose  circumstances  are  affluent  above 
their  station,  and  their  manners  aflable  beyond 
thefr  circumstances.  Had  I  taken  a  loclging 
at  a  different  kind  of  house,  I  must  have  been 
greatly  distressed;  but  now  I  shall,  at  all 
events,  not  be  so  before  't  is  determined,  one 
way  or  other,  what  I  am  to  expect. 

*'  I  keep  too  little  of  the  journal  form  here, 
for  I  always  think  I  am  writing  to  you  for  the 
evening's  post;  and,  according  to  custom 
then,  shall  bid  my  dear  Sally  good  night, 
and  ask  her  prayers. 

"  Mav  21.— I  give  you,  my  dear  Miss  Elmy, 
a  short  abstraet  of  a  Sermon,  preached  this 
morning  by  my  favourite  clergyman,  at  St. 
Dunstan's."  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
it,  but  had  you  heard  the  eood  man,  reverend 
in  appearance,  and  with  a  hoHow,  slow  voice, 
deliver  it — a  man  who  seems  as  if  already 
half  way  to  Heaven, — ^you  wotdd  have  joined 
with,  me  in  wondering  people  call  it  dull  and 
disagreeable  to  hear  such  discourses,  and  run 
from  them  to  societies  where  Deists  foolishly 
blaspheme,  or  to  pantomimes  and  farces, 
where  men  seek  to  deform  the  creatures  God 
stamped    his   own    image  upon.      What,  I 

"  The  Rev.  ThomM  Winstantey.  of  Trimity  Ck>UGge,  Gam- 
bridge,  A.M.,  was  appointed  rector  of  St.  Dunatan'i  in  the 
East,  in  Januuy,  1771,— aooceeding  the  e^bmted  Dr.  Jordn, 
author  of  the  life  of  Eraamoi,  ftc.  This  eminently  respect- 
able clergyman  died  in  February,  1789. 
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wonder,  can  Mr.  Williams,^  as  a  free-thinker, 
or  Mr.  Lee  Lewis,*"  as  a  free-speaker,  find  so 
entertaining  to  produce,  that  their  congre- 
gations so  far  exceed  those  which  grace,  and 
yet  disgrace,  our  churches. 


"  Text.—*  For  many  are  called,  but  few  ehoseu' 

"  Observe,  my  brethren,  that  many  are  called — 
so  many  that  who  can  say  he  is  not  ?  Which  of 
you  is  not  called  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  neither 
IS,  nor  will  be  ?  such  neither  is  nor  will  be  bom. 
The  call  is  universal ;  it  is  not  confined  to  this  or 
that  sect  or  country ;  to  this  or  that  class  of  people : 
every  man  shares  in  this  blessed  invitation— every 
man  is  called.  Some  by  outward,  some  by  inward 
means :  to  some,  the  happy  news  is  proclaimed, 
to  some  it  is  whispered.  Some  have  the  word 
pi:eached  to  their  outward  ears ;  some  have  it  sug- 
gested, inwardly,  in  their  hearts.  None  are  omitted 
m  this  universal  invitation;  none  shall  say,  *I 
came  not,  for  I  was  not  called.'  But  take  notice — 
when  you  have  well  considered  the  universality  of 
the  call — pondered  it,  admired,  wondered,  been 
lost  in  «)ntemplation  of  the  bounty;  take  notice 
how  it  is  abused—*  Few  are  chosen.'  Few  1  but 
that,  you  will  say,  is  in  comparison,  not  in  reality ; 
—a  sad  interpretation  I  degrading  whilst  it  pal- 
liates, still  it  sounds  a  lesson  to  pride; — still  I 
repeat  it,  *  Few  are  chosen.'  How  doubly  lessen- 
ing I — many,  yea,  all,  are  called — are  invited,  are 
entreated,  are  pressed  to  the  wedding.  Many, 
yea,  all— but  a  little  remnant,- heed  not,  love  not, 
obey  not  the  invitation.  Many  are  called  to  the 
choice  of  eternal  happiness,  and  yet  few  will  make 
eternal  happiness  their  choice. 

**  Brethren,  what  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
these  things  ?  For  the  universally  of  the  call  ? 
For  the  limitation  of  the  choice  ?  The  reason  why 
all  are  called,  is  this :  that  God  is  no  res^ter  of 
persons.  Shall  any,  in  the  last  day,  proclaim  that 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  did  not  right  ?  Shall 
any  plead  a  want  of  this  call,  as  a  reason  why  he 
came  not?  Shall  any  be  eternally  miserable, 
because  he  was  refused  the  means  of  being  happy  ? 
No ;  not  one.  All  require  this  mercy ;  all  have 
this  mercy  granted  them.  From  the  first  man 
to  the  last,  all  are  sinners;  from  the  first  man  to 
the  last,  all  are  invited  to  be  clean ;  for,  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

"  The  reason  why  many  are  called,  is,  because 
the  mercy  of  God  is  not  confined,  is  unspeakable. 
The  reason  why  so  few  are  chosen,  is,  because 
man's  depravity  is  so  great,  so  extensive.  The  call 
is  God's;  the  choice  is  ours; — that  we  may  be 
happy,  is  his,  of  his  goodness ;  that  we  will  not, 
is  our  own  folly  :  He  wills  not  that  a  sinner  should 

»  About  this  Ume,  Duvid  WiUliin*,  origlnaUy  a  dliwnttng 
minister  in  Glamon^nshira,  published  **  Lectures  on  the  Uni- 
versal ftinciples  of  Religion  and  Morality,"  "Apology  for 
professing  the  Religion  of  Nature,"  &c.,  and  attempted  to 
establish  a  congregation,  on  the  avowed  prindplea  of  deism, 
in  Mar^faret'Stieet,  Gavendish-equare :  but  this  laat  plan  soon 
fkiled.    He  died  in  1816. 

10  Chtfles  Lee  Lewis,  the  eelebmted  comedian,  was  at  this 
time  amusing  the  town  with  an  eveniuf^  entertainment  of 
songs  and  recitations,  in  the  style  of  Dibdin. 


die  in  his  sins,  but,  sinners  as  we  are,  we  had  rather 
die  than  part  with  them.  The  reason  why  few  are 
chosen  doth  not  depend  upon  him  who  calls,  but 
upon  those  who  are  called.  Complain  not  that 
you  want  an  invitation  to  heaven,  but  complain 
that  you  want  the  inclination  to  obey  it.  Say  not 
that  you  cannot  go,  but  that  you  wiU  not  part  with 
the  objects  which  prevent  your  going. 

**  Again :— To  what  are  we  called?  and  who  are 
those  who  obey  the  call  ?  The  last  question  is  to 
us  the  most  important.  Those  who  obey  the  call 
are  such  as  pay  respect  to  it  Those  who  accept 
the  invitation  are  such  as  go  like  guests.  Those 
who  think  themselves  honoured  in  the  suinmons 
will  have  on  their  wedding  garment;  they  will  put 
off  the  filthy  robes  of  their  own  righteousness,  and 
much  more  will  they  put  aside  the  garments  spotted 
with  iniquity.  They  consider  themselves  as  called 
to  faith,  to  thanksgiving,  to  justification,  to  sancti- 
fication,  and  they  will,  therefore,  go  in  the  dis- 
position and  temper  of  men  desirous  of  these 
immortal  benefits:  they  know  that  he  who  had 
them  not— and  who,  though  but  one,  typifies  all  the 
rejected,  all  the  not  chosen— they  know  he  was 
bound  hand  and  fbot,  and  thrust  out  for  that  reasou : 
yet,  mark  you,  my  fellow  sinners !  this  man  went  to 
the  wedding,  he  enrolled  himself  amongst  the  ^ests, 
he  was  of  the  profession,  a  nominal  Christian. 
How  many  are  there  now  who  are  such,  deaf  to 
the  true  end  of  their  calling !  who  love  mercy,  but 
not  to  use  the  means  of  attaining  its  blessing;  who 
admire  the  robe  of  righteousness,  but  would  wear 
it  over  the  polluted  weeds  of  depravity  and  hard- 
ness of  heart 

**  But  to  what  are  we  called  ?  To  everlastinjg^ 
happiness  I  Consider,  I  implore  you,  whether  it 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  after.  Do  by  it  as 
by  your  worldly  bargains,  which  surely  do  not  ofier 
more.  Examine  die  truths  it  is  founded  upon; 
they  will  bear  examination.  Try  its  merits ;  they 
irili  stand  the  trial.  You  would  grieve  to  see 
thousands  of  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
you  yourselves  shut  out:  and  yet  shut  out  you 
will  be  into  everlasting  darkness,  unless  you  rightly 
obey  the  call  which  you  have  heard.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  called;  for  that  all  are.  It  is  not 
enough  to  obey  the  call,  for  he  did  so  in  {Mirt  who 
was  rejected  fVom  the  wedding ;  but  to  join  the 
practice  of  religion  to  the  profession  of  it  is  truly 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  will,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  entitle  you  to  the  mercy  to 
which  we  are  called,  even  the  pleasures  which  are 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty,  to 
whom,"  &c 


'^  The  foregoing,  as  near  as  I  remember, 
was  the  substance  of  the  good  Doctor's  dis- 
course. I  have  doubtless  not  done  him  justice 
in  the  expressions ;  those  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  retain ;  but  I  have  preserved,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  manner,  pathos,  and 
argument  Nor  was  the  sermon  much  longer, 
though  it  took  a  long  time  to  preach,  for  here 
we  do  not  find  a  discourse  run  ofiT  as  if  they 
were  the  best  teachers  who  say  most  upon  a 
subject:  here  they  dwell  upon  a  sentence. 
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and  often  repeat  it,  till  it  shall  hardly  fail  of 
making'  an  impression. 

'*  I  nave  this  night  been  drawing  out  my 
letter  to  Lord  North.  I  have  diligently  read 
it  over,  and  believe  it  far  the  most  con- 
sequential piece  I  ever  executed,  whether 
in  prose  or  poetry.  Its  success  will  soon 
prove  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  my  talents 
to  obtain  me  favour. 

"To-morrow,  my  beloved  Sally,  I  shall 
tnmscribe  it  for  you  and  his  Lordship ;  and 
if  I  could  suppose  you  both  had  the  same 
opinion  of  its  writer,  my  business  were  done. 
You  will  perceive  Uicre  is  art  in  it,  though 
art  ouite  consistent  with  truth — for  such  is 
actually  ^e  case  with  me.  My  last  shilling 
be<!ame  eight-pence  yesterday.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  is,  I  hope,  not  lost  in 
endeavouring  at  the  pathetic ;  and  if  his  Lord- 
ship is  indeed  a  literary  man,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  obtaining 
for  me  a  better  fortune  tlian  hitherto  has 
befallen  us. 

'  May  22. — I  have  just  now  finished  my  book, 
and,  if  I  may  so  say,  consecrated  it,  by  beg- 
ging of  Him,  who  alone  can  direct  all  thiners, 
to  give  me  success  in  it,  or  patience  under 
any  disappointment  I  may  meet  with  from 
its  wanting  that.  I  have  good  hope  from  my 
letter,  which  I  shall  profa«ibly  copy  for  you 
to-morrow,  for  I  find  I  can't  to-oay.  This 
afternoon  I  propose  to  set  out  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  l  ho))e  shall  not  meet  with  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  book  delivered  to  his 
Lordship. — 

** — I  am  now  returned  from  Downing 
Street,  Lord  North's  place  of  residence. 
Everjr  thing  at  this  time  becomes  oonse- 
(juential.  i  plagued  myself  lest  I  should  err 
in  little  things— often  the  causes  of  a  person's 
doing  wrong.  The  direction  of  the  letter, 
and  the  place  to  call  at,  puzzled  me ;  I  foreot 
his  Lordship's  name,  and  had  no  Court  Ca- 
lendar. See  how  trifles  perplex  us  !  How- 
ever, .my  book  is  safely  delivered,  and  I  shall 
call  agidn  on  Wednesday,  when  I  hope  to  be 
told  something. 

"  I  know  not  how  totally  to  banish  hope, 
and  yet  can't  encourage  it.  What  a  day  will 
to-morrow  be  to  me  1  a  day  of  dread  and  ex- 
pectation. Ah,  dear  Mira,  my  hopes  are 
flying ;  I  see  now  my  attempt  in  its  darkest 
side — twice,  nay,  three  times  unsuccessful  in 
a  month  I  have  been  here— once  in  my  appli- 
cation to  the  person  advertising,  and  twice  in 
the  refusal  of  booksellers.  God  help  me, 
my  Sally,  I  have  but  a  cowardly  heart,  yet 
I  bear  up  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  if  I  nad 
another  shilling  would  get  something  to-night 
to  keep  these  gloomy  thoughts  at  bay,  but 
I  must  save  what  I  have,  in  hopes  of  having 


a  letter  to  pay  for  to-morrow.  How,  let  me 
suppose,  snail  I  be  received?  The  yery 
worst  I  can  possibly  guess  will  be  to  have 
my  book  returned  by  the  servant,  and  no 
message ;  next  to  this  a  civil  refusal.  More 
than  these  I  dare  not  dwell  upon ;  and  yet 
these  alone  are  uncomfortable  things. 

*'  O !  what  pains  do  we  take,  what  anxiety 
do  we  feel,  in  our  pursuit  of  worldly  g^ood  - 
how  reproachful  a  comparison  does  it  make  to 
our  more  important  business  1  When  was  I 
thus  solicitous  for  the  truly  valuable  riches  ? 

0  my  Goo  1  forgive  a  creature  who  is  frailty 
itself — who  is  lost  in  his  own  vileneas  and 
littleness :  who  would  be  happy,  and  knows 
not  the  means.     My  God,  direct  me  1 

"  May  23.— Here  follows,  my  dearest  Salljr,  a 
copy  of  my  letter.  I  am  in  tolerable  spirits 
this  morning,  but  my  whole  night  has  oecn 
spent  in  waking  and  sleeping  visions,  in  ideas 
of  the  coming  good  or  evil ;  names,  by  the 
way,  we  learn  early  to  misplace.     Sometimes 

1  have  dwelt  upon  all  my  old  views  and 
romantic  exjiectations ;  have  run  from  dis- 
appointment to  disappointment ;  and  such  as 
the  past  has  been,  so,  said  I,  shall  be  the 
future.  Then  my  vanity  has  told  fairer  things, 
and  magnified  my  little  talents,  till  I  supposed 
they  must  be  thought  worthy  of  notice.  So 
that  from  fear  to  flattery,  and  from  hope  to 
anxiety,  I  passed  a  varied  and  unquiet  night. 
To-day  I  am  at  least  more  composed,  and 
will  give  you  the  letter  promised.* 

*  ♦  *  ♦ 

[Some  leaves  are  here  torn  out.] 


"  Like  lome  poor  btrk  on  the  rough  oceftn  tost. 
My  rudder  broken,  and  my  compns  lost. 
My  sub  tlie  ooarMSt,  and  too  thin  to  last, 
Pelted  by  raina,  and  bare  to  many  a  blast, 
My  anchor,  Hope,  scarce  flx'd  enoogh  to  stay 
Where  the  strong  current  Grief  sweeps  all  away, 
I  sail  along,  unknowing  how  to  steer. 
Where  quicksands  lie  and  frowning  rocks  appear, 
life's  ocean  teems  with  foes  to  my  fWdl  bark, 
Tlie  rapid  swotd-flsh,  and  the  rav'ning  shark, 
Where  torpid  things  crawl  forth  in  splendid  shell, 
And  knaves  and  fools  and  sycophants  live  welL 
What  have  I  left  in  such  tempestuous  sea  ? 
No  IVitona  shield,  no  Naiads  shelter  me ! 
A  gloomy  Muse,  in  Mira's  absence,  hears 
My  plaintive  prayer,  and  sheds  consoling  tears  — 
Some  fUrer  prospect,  though  at  distance,  brin^n. 
Soothes  me  with  song,  and  flatten  as  she  sings.*' 


''  June  5.— Heaven  and  its  Host  witness  to  me 
that  my  soul  is  conscious  of  its  own  demerit. 
I  deserve  nothing.  I  do  nothing  but  what  is 
worthy  reproof.  I  expect  notliing  from  what  is 
nearest  in  my  thoughts  or  actions  to  virtue. 
All  fall  short  of  it ;  much,  very  much,  flies 
from  it. 

*'  I  make  no  comparison  with  the  children 
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of  men.  It  matters  not  to  mc  who  is  vile  or 
who  is  virtuous.  What  I  am  is  all  to  me ; 
and  I  am  nothing  but  in  my  dependence. 

*^  O  !  Thou,  who  scarchest  all  hearts,  who 
givest,  and  who  hast  given,  more  than  I 
deserve,  or  can  deserve— who  withholdest 
punishment,  and  proclaimest  pardon—form 
my  desires,  that  Thou  mayest  approve  them, 
and  approvinjf  gratify.  My  present,  X)\ 
forgive  and  pity,  and  as  it  scemeth  good  to 
Thee,  so  be  it  done  unto  me." 

**  June  6. — I  will  now,  my  dearest  Mira,  give 
you  my  letter  to  Lord  Shelburnc,  but  cannot 
recollect  an  exact  copy,  as  I  altered  much  of 
it,  and  I  believe,  in  point  of  expression,  for 
the  better.  I  want  not,  I  know,  your  best 
wishes ;  those  and  her  prayers  my  Mira  gives 
me.  God  will  give  us  peace,  my  love,  in  his 
time :  pray  chiefly  that  we  may  acquiesce  in 
his  righteous  determinations. 

"  To  the  Right  ffomwable  the  Earl  ofSheUmne, 
**  Ah  I  Shrlbi^rne,  blest  with  kU  that  *■  good  or  great, 
T'  adorn  a  rich,  or  nve  a  sinking  state. 
If  public  Ills  engross  not  all  thy  care, 
Let  private  Woe  assail  a  patriot's  ear, 
Ffty  confined,  but  not  leas  warm,  impart. 
And  unresisted  win  thy  noble  heart  : 
Nor  deem  I  rob  thy  soal  of  Britain's  share. 
Because  I  hope  to  have  some  interest  there ; 
Still  wilt  thou  shine  on  all  a  fostering  sun. 
Though  with  more  fav'ring  beams  enlight'ning  one,— 
As  Heaven  will  oft  make  some  more  amply  blest^ 
Yet  still  in  general  bounty  feeds  the  rest. 
Oh  hear  the  Virtue  thou  revercst  plead ; 
She  'II  swell  thy  breast,  and  there  applaud  the  deed. 
She  bids  thy  thoughts  one  hour  from  greatness  stray. 
And  leads  tiiee  on  to  (kne  a  shorter  way ; 
Where,  if  no  withering  laurel's  thy  reward. 
There  's  shouting  Conscience,  and  a  grateftil  Bard  ; 
A  bard  untrained  in  all  but  misery's  school, 
Who  never  bribed  a  knave  or  praised  a  fool ; — 
'T  u  Glory  prompts,  and  as  thou  read'st  attend. 
She  dictates  pity,  and  becomes  my  Mend  ; 
She  bids  each  cold  and  dull  reflection  flee. 
And  yields  her  Shelbume  to  distress  and  me  1— 

**  Forgive,  my  Lord,  a  free,  and  perhaps,  unusual 
address ;  misfortune  has  in  it,  I  hope,  some  excuse 
for  presumption.  Your  Lordship  will  not,  cannot, 
be  greatly  displeased  with  an  unfortunate  man, 
whose  wants  are  the  most  urgent;  who  wants  a 
a  friend  to  assist  him,  and  bread. 

"  I  will  not  tire  your  Lordship  with  a  recital  of 
the  ^mrious  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this 
situation.  It  would  be  too  long  a  tale;  though 
there  are  parts  in  it  which,  I  will  venture  to  assure 
your  Lordship,  would  not  only  affect  your  compas- 
sion, but,  I  hope,  engage  your  approbation.  It  is 
too  dull  a  view  of  the  progression  from  pleasing, 
though  moderate  expectation,  to  unavoidable 
penury. 

«  Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  the  relation  of 
a  late  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  become  lUieful  to 
myself  and  the  community  I  live  in.  Starving  as 
an  apothecary,  in  a  litde  venal  borough  in  Suffolk, 
it  was  there  suggested  to  me  that  Lord  North,  the 
present  minister,  was  a  man*  of  that  liberal  dispo- 


sition, that  I  might  hope  success  from  a  representa- 
tion of  my  particular  circumstances  to  him.  This 
I  have  done,  and  laid  before  his  Lordship.  I  confess 
a  dull,  but  a  faithful  account  of  my  misfortunes. 
My  request  had  bounds  the  most  moderate.  I  asked 
not  to  feed  upon  the  spoils  of  my  country,  but  by 
an  honest  dihgence  and  industry  to  earn  the  bread 
I  needed.  The  most  pressing  part  of  my  prayer 
entreated  of  his  Lordship  his  speedy  determination, 
as  my  little  stock  of  money  was  exhausted,  and  I 
was  reduced  to  live  in  misery  and  on  credit. 

"  Why  I  complain  of  his  Lordship  is  not  tliat  he 
denied  this,  though  an  humble  and  moderate  peti- 
tion, but  for  his  cruel  and  unkind  delay.  My 
Lord,  you  will  pardon  me  a  resentment  expressed 
in  one  of  the  little  pieces  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  enclosing,  when  your  Lordship  considers  the 
inhumanity  I  was  treated  with :  my  repeated  prayers 
for  my  sentence  were  put  off  by  a  delay ;  and  at 
length  a  lingering  refusal,  brought  me  by  an  inso- 
lent domestic,  determined  my  suit,  and  my  opinion 
of  his  Lordship's  private  virtues. 

"  My  Lord,  I  now  turn  to  your  Lordship,  and 
entreat  to  be  heard.  I  am  ignorant  what  to  ask, 
but  feel  forcibly  my  wants — Patronage  and  Bread. 
I  have  no  other  claim  on  your  Lordship  than  my 
necessities,  but  they  are  great,  unless  my  Muse, 
and  she  has,  I  am  afraid,  as  few  charms ;  nor  is  it 
a  time  for  such  to  flourish :  in  serener  days,  my 
Lord,  I  have  produced  some  poetical  compositions 
the  public  might  approve,  and  your  Lordship  not 
disdain  to  patronise.  I  would  not,  my  Lord,  be 
vain  farther  than  necessity  warrants,  and  I  pray  your 
Lordship  to  pardon  me  this.  May  I  not  hope  it 
will  occur  to  you  how  I  may  be  useful  ?  My  heart 
is  humbled  to  all  but  villainy,  and  would  live,  if 
honestly,  in  any  situation.  Your  lordship  has  my 
fortune  in  your  powei^  and  I  will,  with  respect  and 
submission,  await  your  determination.  I  am,  my 
Lord,  &c.  8{c" 

**  — You  see,  my  dear  Mira,  to  what  our 
situation  here  may  reduce  us.  Yet  am  I  not 
conscious  of  losing  the  dignity  becoming  a 
man :  some  respect  is  due  to  the  superiority 
of  station  ;  and  that  I  will  always  pay,  but  I 
cannot  flatter  or  fawn,  nor  shall  my  humblest 
request  be  so  presented.  If  respect  will  not 
do,  adulation  shall  not ;  but  I  hope  it  will ; 
as  I  'm  sure  he  must  have  a  poor  idea  of 
greatness,  who-  delights  in  a  supple  knee 
bending  to  him,  or  a  tongue  voluble  in  paltry 
praise,  which  conscience  says  is  totally  un- 
deserved. One  of  the  poetical  pieces  i  sent 
to  Lord  Shelbume  you  have  no  copy  of,  and 
I  will  therefore  give  it  you  here. 

'*  An  Epistle  to  a  Friend, 
"  Wliy,  true,  thou  say'st  the  fools  at  Court  denied, 
Growl  vengeance, — and  then  take  the  other  side  : 
The  unfed  flatterer  borrows  satire's  power. 
As  sweets  unshelter'd  run  to  vapid  sour. 
But  thou,  the  counsel  to  my  closest  tliought, 
Beheld'st  it  ne'er  in  Ailsome  stanzas  wrought. 
The  Muse  I  caught  ne'er  fawn'd  on  venal  souls. 
Whom  suppliants  angle,  and  poor  praise  controls ; 
She,  yet  unskiird  in  all  but  (kncy's  dream. 
Sang  to  the  vi-oods,  and  Mira  was  her  theme. 
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Bat  when  the  seet  a  titled  nothing  stand 

The  ready  dpher  of  a  trembling  land,— 

Not  of  that  rimple  kind  that  placed  alone 

Are  uaelev,  haimlew  things,  and  threaten  none,  - 

Bat  thaw  which,  join'd  to  figures,  well  express 

A  Btrengthen'd  tribe  that  amplify  distress. 

Grow  in  proportion  to  their  number  great. 

And  help  each  other  in  the  ranks  of  state ; — 

When  this  and  more  the  pensive  Moses  see. 

They  leave  the  vales  and  willing  nymphs  to  thee  ; 

Td  Court  on  wings  of  sgile  anger  speed. 

And  paint  to  freedom's  sons  each  guileful  deed. 

Hence  rascals  teach  the  virtues  tliey  detest. 

And  fright  base  action  from  sin's  wavering  breast ; 

For  though  the  knave  may  scorn  the  Muse's  arts, 

Her  sting  may  haply  pierce  more  timid  hearts. 

Some,  though  they  wish  it,  are  not  steel'd  enough, 

Nor  is  each  would-be  villain  conscience-proof. 

«'  And  what,  my  friend,  is  left  my  song  besides  ? 
No  school-day  wealth  that  roU'd  in  silver  tides, 
No  dreams  of  hope  tliat  won  my  early  will. 
Nor  love,  that  pain'd  in  temporary  thrill ; 
No  gold  to  deck  my  pleasure-scorn 'd  abode. 
No  friend  to  whisper  peace,— to  give  me  food  ;— 
Yoat  to  the  World  I  'd  yet'not  Ifve  in  vain. 
But  show  its  lords  their  hearts,  and  my  disdain. 

**  Yet  shall  not  Satire  all  my  song  engage 
In  Indiscriminate  and  idle  rage ; 
TWe  praise,  where  Vhtue  prompts,  shall  gild  each  lino, 
And  long— if  Vanity  deceives  not— «hine. 
For  though  in  harsher  strains,  tlie  strains  of  woe. 
And  unadom'd,  my  heart-felt  murmurs  flow, 
Yet  time  shall  be  when  this  thine  humbled  friend 
Shall  to  more  lofty  heights  his  notes  extend. 
A  Man — for  other  title  were  too  poor — 
Such  as  't  were  almost  virtue  to  adore, 
He  shall  the  ill  that  loads  my  heart  exhale. 
As  the  sun  vapours  from  the  dew-pressed  vale ; 
Himaelf  oninjuring  shall  new  warmtli  infuse. 
And  call  to  blossom  every  wani-nipp'd  Muse. 
Then  shall  my  grateftil  strains  his  ear  rejoice. 
His  name  harmonious  thrill'd  on  Mira's  voice ; 
Round  the  reviving  bays  new  sweets  shall  spring. 
And  SaELBUBXx's  ftme  through  laughing  valleys  ring." 

'*  Pay  me,  dear,  for  this  long  morning's 
work,  with  your  patience,  and,  if  you  can, 
your  approbation.  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
nothing  more  of  this  riot  in  the  city,  and  I 
hope  now  to  entertsun  you  with  better  things. 
God  knows,  and  we  will  be  happy  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  accident.  Something  will 
happen,  and  perhaps  now.  Angels  guide 
and  bless  you ! 

"  June  8. — Yesterday,  my  own  business  being 
decided,  I  was  at  Westminster  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  members 
go  to  the  House.  The  mob  stopped  many  per- 
sons, but  let  all  whom  I  saw  pass,  excepting 
Lord  Sandwich,  whom  they  treated  roughly, 
broke  his  coach  windows,  cut  his  face,  and 
turned  him  back.  A  guard  of  horse  and  foot 
were  immediately  sent  for,  who  did  no  parti- 
cular service,  the  mob  increasing  and  defeating 
them. 

**  I  left  Westminster  when  all  the  members, 
that  were  permitted,  had  entered  the  House 
and  came  home.     In  my  way  I  met  a  resolute 


band  of  vile-looking  fellows,  ragged,  dirty, 
and  insolent,  armed  with  clubs,  gomg  to  join 
their  companions.  I  since  learned  that  there 
were  eight  or  ten  of  these  bodies  in  different 
parts  of  the  City. 

**  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I 
went  out  again.  At  Westminster  the  mob 
were  few,  and  those  quiet,  and  decent  in  ap- 
pearance. I  crossed  St.  George's  Fielcfs, 
which  were  empty,  and  came  home  again  by 
Blackfriars  Bridge ;  and  in  going  from  thence 
to  the  Exchange,  you  pass  the  Old  Bailey  ; 
and  here  it  was  that  I  saw  the  first  scene  of 
terror  and  riot  ever  presented  to  me.  The 
new  prison  was  a  very  large,  strong,  and 
beautiful  building,  having  two  wings,  of 
which  you  can  suppose  the  extent,  when  you 
consider  their  use;  besides  these,  were  the 
keeper's  (Mr.  Akerman's)  house,  a  strong 
intermediate  work,  and  likewise  other  parts, 
of  which  I  can  give  you  no  description. 
Akerman  had  in  his  custody  four  prisoners, 
taken  in  the  riot ;  these  the  mob  went  to  his 
house  and  demanded.  He  begged  he  might 
send  to  the  sheriff,  but  this  was  not  permitted. 
How  he  escaped,  or  where  he  is  gone,  I 
know  not ;  but  just  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
they  set  fire  to  his  house,  broke  in,  and  threw 
every  piece  of  furniture  they  could  find  into 
the  street,  firing  them  also  in  an  instant. 
The  engines  came,  but  were  only  suffered  to 
preserve  the  private  houses  near  the  prison. 

**  As  I  was  standing  near  the  spot,  there 
approached  another  body  of  men,  I  suppose 
600,  and  Lord  George  Gordon  in  a  coach, 
drawn  by  the  mob  towards  Alderman  Bull's, 
bowing  as  he  passed  along.  He  is  a  lively- 
looking  young  man  in  appearance,  and  nothing 
more,  though  just  now  the  reigning  hero. 

"  By  eight  o'clock,  Akerman's  house  was 
in  flames.  I  went  close  to  it,  and  never  saw 
any  thing  so  dreadful.  The  prison  was,  as  I 
said^  a  remarkably  strong  building;  but, 
determined  to  force  it,  they  broke  the  gates 
with  crows  and  other  instruments,  and  climbed 
up  the  outside  of  the  cell  part,  which  joins 
the  two  great  wings  of  the  building,  where 
the  felons  were  confined  ;  and  I  stood  where 
I  plainly  saw  their  operations.  They  broke 
the  roof,  tore  away  the  rafters,  and  having 
cot  ladders  they  descended.  Not  Orpheus 
himself  had  more  courage  or  better  luck; 
flames  all  around  them,  and  a  body  of  soldiers 
expected,  they  defied  and  laughed  at  all 
opposition. 

"  The  prisoners  escaped.  I  stood  and  saw 
about  twelve  women  and  eight  men  ascend 
from  their  confinement  to  the  open  air,  and 
they  were  conducted  through  the  street  in 
their  chains.  Three  of  these  were  to  be 
hanged  on  Friday.  You  have  no  conception 
of  the  phrensy  of  the  multitude.    This  being 
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done,  and  Akerman's  house  now  a  mere  shell 
of  brickwork,  they  kept  a  store  of  flame  there 
for  other  purposes.  It  became  red-hot,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  appeared  like  the 
entrance  to  so  many  volcanoes.  With  some 
difficulty  they  then  fired  the  debtor's  prison 
— broke  the  doors — and  they,  too,  all  made 
their  escape. 

*'  Tired  of  the  scene,  I  went  home,  and 
returned  again  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  I 
met  large  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers 
coming  to  guard  the  Bank,  and  some  houses 
of  Roman  Catholics  near  it.  Newgate  was 
at  this  time  open  to  all ;  any  one  might  get 
in,  and,  what  was  never  the  case  before,  any 
one  might  gel  out.  I  did  both ;  for  the 
people  were  now  chiefly  lookers  on.  The 
mischief  was  done,  and  the  doers  of  it  gone 
to  another  part  of  the  town. 

'*  But  I  must  not  omit  what  struck  me 
most.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  the  mob  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  the  debtors'  prison,  whilst 
it  was  burning,  to  halloo,  they  appeared  rolled 
in  black  smoke  mixed  with  sudden  bursts  of 
fire — like  Milton's  infemals,  who  were  as 
familiar  with  flame  as  with  each  other.  On 
comparing  notes  with  my  neighbours,  I  find 
I  saw  but  a  small  part  of  the  mischief.  Thev 
say  Lord  Mansfield's  house  is  now  in  flames. ' 

*  41  41  « 

[Some  leaves  are  here  torn  out.] 

»  *  •  41 

"  June  11. — Sunday.— As  I  'm  afraid  my  ever 
dearest  friend,  my  Mira,  has  not  a  preacher 
so  affecting  as  my  worthy  rector,  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  give  his  morning  discourse  in  the 
way  I  have  abstracted  those  before ;  and  I 
know  my  dear  Sally  will  pardon,  will  be 
pleased  with,  the  trouble  I  give  her." 


With  a  short  abstract  of  a  sermon  on  the  text 
'^  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,"  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  transcribe,  the  "Poet's 
Journal,'"  as  I  have  it,  abruptly  concludes.  But 
my  father  kept,  while  resident  in  the  City, 
another  note-book,  solely  for  himself,  from  which 
I  consider  it  due  to  his  memory— in  order  to 
complete  the  reader's  impression  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct  at  this,  the  most  melancholy 
period  of  his  life — to  make  a  very  few  ex- 
tracts. 

I. 

<'  O  ^cions  Redeemer !  fill  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
with  Divine  love ;  let  me,  O  my  Saviour !  set  my 
affections  on  thee  and  things  above ;  take  from  me 
this  over-carefulness  and  anxiety  after  the  afiairs 
of  this  mortal  body,  and  deeply  impress  on  my 
thoughts  the  care  of  my  immorud  soul.  Let  me 
love  thee,  blessed  Lord  I  desire  thee,  and  embrace 
thy  cross  when  it  is  ojETered  me.    Set  before  me  the 


value  of  eternal  happiness,  and  the  true  worth  of 
human  expectations. 

^  O  !  detach  my  heart  fVom  self-pleasing,  from 
vanity,  and  all  the  busy  passions  that  draw  me 
from  thee.  Fix  it  on  thy  love ;  let  it  be  my  joy 
to  contemplate  thy  condescension  and  thy  kindness 
to  man ;  may  gratitude  to  my  Redeemer  wean  me 
from  inclination  for  his  foes ;  may  it  draw  me  from 
the  objects  of  the  world,  the  dreams  of  the  senses, 
and  all  the  power  and  temptation  of  the  Devil  and 
his  angels. 

**  Remember  me,  Lord,  at  thy  table ;  behold  I 
desire  to  be  with  thee :  O  be  thou  with  me !  If 
thou  art  absent,  1  cannot  receive  comfort  even 
there ;  if  thou  art  with  me,  I  cannot  miss  it  The 
treasures  of  eternal  life  are  thine;  O  Lord  I  give 
me  of  those  treasures ;  give  me  a  foretaste  of  thy 
pleasures,  that  I  may  look  more  indifferently  upon 
the  earth  and  its  enjoyments.  Lord!  where  are 
thy  old  loving-kindnesses  f  Forgive  me,  most 
gracious  Saviour;  and  restore  me  to  thy  &vour. 

0  give  me  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  and  I 
shall  be  whole.    Amen  K' 

II. 

*'  O,  my  Lord  God,  I  will  plead  my  cause  before 
thee,  let  me  not  be  condemned ;  behold,  I  desire  to 
be  thine.  O,  cast  me  not  away  from  thee.  My 
sins  are  great,  and  often  repeated.  They  are  a 
burthen  to  me,  I  sink  under  them ;  Lord,  save  me, 
or  I  perish.  Hold  out  thine  hand;  my  faith 
trembles ;  Lord,  save  me  ere  I  sink. 

"  I  am  afflicted  in  mind,  in  body,  in  estate ;  Oh ! 
be  thou  be  my  refhge !  I  look  nnto  thee  for  help, 
from  whence  all  help  cometh ;  I  cast  off  all  depen- 
dence on  the  world  or  mine  own  endeavours :  thou 
art  my  God,  and  I  will  trust  in  thee  alone. 

**0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  deliver  ns 
from  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  illuminate, 
enlighten  me ;  comfort  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  go  mourn- 
ing.   O  be  thou  with  me,  and  I  shall  live.    Behold, 

1  trust  in  thee,  Lord,  forsake  me  not    Amen." 

III. 

<'  I  look  back  on  myself, — ^myself,  an  ample  field 
of  speculation  for  me.  I  see  there  the  inntnt  the 
child,  and  all  the  rapid  progress  of  human  life ; 
the  swifter  progress  of  sin  and  folly,  Uiat  came  with 
every  new  day,  but  did  not  like  the  day  depart  to 
return  no  more. 

•*  If  I  die  to-morrow — and  it  may  be  my  lot — 
shall  I  not  have  cause  to  wish  my  death  had  hap- 
pened at  a  former  period  ?  at  a  time  when  I  felt    I 
strong  hope  and  lively  faith  ?  and  what  inference    , 
will  Uie  wish  lead  me  to  draw, — a  wish  for  stronger   i 
hope  and  livelier  fkith,  an  ardent  prayer  and  due   { 
repentance  ?    If  not,  my  wishes  will  be  my  tor-   | 
ment    Never  again  to  be  cheered  with  the  com- 
forts of  divine  grace,  how  sad !  to  be  totally  for- 
saken of  it,  how  tremendous  I 

*'  But  I  speak  of  to-morrow,  why  may  it  not  be 
to-day?  why  not  now? — this  instant,  I  ask  my 
heart  the  question,  it  may  cease  to  beat  The 
thunderbolt  may  be  spent  on  my  head.  The 
thunderbolt,  did  I  say  r  O  the  importance  of  a 
worm's  destruction  I  A  little  artery  may  burst ;  a 
small  vital  chord  drop  its  office ;  an  invisible  organ 
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grow  dormant  in  the  brain,  and  all  is  over — all 
over  with  the  clay,  and  with  the  immortal  all  to 
come. 

"  Of  the  ten  thouand  vital  vemels,  the  minnte, 
intricate  network  of  tendei^fWimed  machinery,  how 
long  have  they  wrought  withont  destroying  the 
machine!  How  many  parts  necessary  to  being, 
how  long  held  in  motion  I  Oar  hours  are  miracles : 
shall  we  say  that  miracles  cease,  when,  by  being, 
we  are  nutrvellous?  No,  I  shoold  not  tlunk  the 
summons  wonderful ;  nor  partial,  for  vounger  have 
been  summoned;  nor  cruel,  for  I  have  abused 
mercT;  nor  tyrannical,  for  I  am  a  creature,  a 
vessel  in  the  hands  of  the  potter :  neither  am  I 
without  conviction  that,  if  it  be  better  for  me  to 
live  another  day,  I  shall  not  die  this. 

**  But  what  of  awe,  of  fear,  in  sndi  a  call  ?  where 
is  he  who  then  thinks  not — if  he  has  permission  to 
think^-solemnly  ?  God  his  Jud^ns,  and  God  his 
Redeemer ;  Terror  visible,  and  Mercy  slighted, 
are  then  to  be  heard : — the  moment  at  hand  that 
brings  heaven,  or  hell !  where  is  an  opiate  for  the 
soul  that  wakes  then  f 

**  O  thou  blessed  Lord,  who  openedst  the  gate 
of  life,  let  me  live  in  true  faith,  in  holv  hope: 
and  let  not  my  end  surprise  me  I  Ten  thousand 
thoughts  disturb  my  som :  be,  thou  greatest  and 
fidrest  among  ten  thousand, — be  thou  with  me,  O 
my  Saviour  I  jRetum  I  return  I  and  bring  me  hope  I*' 

IV. 

"  Amid  the  errors  of  the  best,  how  shall  my  soul 
find  safetv  ?  Even  by  thee,  O  Lord !  Where  is 
unlettered  Hope  to  cast  her  anchor  ?  Even  in  thy 
blessed  Gospel !  Serious  examination,  deep  humi- 
lity, earnest  prayer,  will  obtain  certainty. 

'*God  is  good.  Christ  is  our  only  Mediator 
and  Advocate.  He  suffered  for  our  sins.  By  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.  As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Christ  all  are  made  alive.  Whoso  believeth  shfdl 
be  saved.  But  fidth  without  works  is  dead.  Yet 
it  is  the  grace  of  God  that  worketh  in  us.  Every 
good  and  eveiy  perfect  work  comeUi  from  above. 
Man  can  do  nothing  of  himself;  but  Christ  is  all 
in  all ;  and,  Whatsoever  things  ye  shall  a^  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  shall  be  grantra.  This  is  sufficient, 
this  is  plain ;  I  ask  no  philosophic  researohes,  no 
learned  definitions ;  I  want  not  to  dispute,  but  to 
be  saved.  Lord !  aave  me,  or  I  pensh.  I  only 
know  my  own  vileness;  I  only  know  thy  suffi- 
cien<7;  these  are  enough;  witness  Heaven  and 
Earth,  my  trust  is  in  God's  mercy,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  my  blessed  Bedeemer.    Amen  T* 

V. 

**  My  God,  my  God,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee;  my 
troubles  increase,  mv  soul  is  dismayed,  I  am  heavy 
and  in  distress;  all  day  long  I  caU  upon  thee :  6 
be  thou  my  helper  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble. 

"  Whv  art  thou  so  fitr  from  me,  O  my  Lord? 
why  hidest  thou  thy  fiice  ?  I  am  oast  down,  I  am  in 

mand  in  ai&iction :  be  thou  with  me,  O  my 
,    pt  me  not  be  wholly  forsaken,  O  my  Re- 
deemer! 

»  Behold,  I  trust  in  thee,  blessed  Lord.  Guide 
me,  and  govern  me  unto  the  end.  O  Lord,  my 
salvation,  be  thou  ever  with  me.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1781. 

Mr.  Grabbe*!  Letter  to  Burke,  and  ita  Conaeqaeneea— The 
PubUcadon  of  "The  Library"— He  ia  domesticated  at 
Beaeonafleld— Takea  Ordera— Li  appointed  Curate  at  Aid- 
bovoagh. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Crabbe's  Journal 
does  not  extend  over  more  than  three  months  of 
the  miserable  year  that  he  spent  in  the  City. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  he  experienced 
nothing  but  disappointments  and  repulses.  His 
circumstanoes  were  now,  indeed,  fearfully  cri- 
tical :  absolute  want  stared  him  in  the  face :  a 
gaol  seemed  the  only  immediate  refuge  for  his 
bead ;  and  the  best  he  could  hope  for  was,  dis- 
missing all  his  dreams  of  literary  distinction,  to 
find  the  means  of  daily  bread  in  the  capacity  of 
a  druggist's  assistant.  To  borrow,  witnout  any 
prospect  of  repaying,  was  what  his  honestv 
shrunk  from ;  to  beg  was  misery,  and  promised, 
moreover,  to  be  fruitless.  A  spirit  less  manly 
and  less  religious  must  have  sunk  altogether 
under  such  an  accumulation  of  sorrows. 

Mr.  Crabbe  made  one  effort  more.  In  his 
**  sketch,'*  he  says :  '*  He  did  not  so  far  mistake 
as  to  believe  that  any  name  can  give  lasting  re- 
putation to  an  undeserving  work ;  but  he  was 
fully  persuaded,  that  it  must  be  some  very  meri- 
torious and  extraordinary  performance,  such  as 
he  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  himself  capable 
of  producing,  that  would  become  popular,  with- 
out the  introductory  vrcbat  of  some  well-known 
and  distinguished  cnaracter.  Thus  thinking, 
and  having  now  his  first  serious  attempt  near^ 
completed,  afraid  of  venturing  without  a  guide, 
doubtful  whom  to  select,  knowing  many  by 
reputation,  none  personally — he  fixed,  impelled 
by  some  propitious  influence,  in  some  nappy 
moment,  upon  EDiirirD  Bubke — one  of  ttie 
first  of  Englishmen,  and,  in  the  capacity  and 
energy  of  his  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  beings." 

The  letter  which  the  young  poet  addressed  to 
Burke  must  have  been  seen  by  Mr.  Prior,  when 
he  composed  his  Life  of  the  great  statesman ; 
but  that  work  had  been  published  for  nine  years 
before  any  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  family  were  aware 
that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  preserved  ;  nor  had 
they  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  extremity  of 
distress  which  this  remarkable  letter  describes, 
until  the  hand  that  penned  it  was  in  the  grave. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

'*  To  Edmund  Burke,  Etq. 

**  Sib, — I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even  your 
talents  to  apologise  for  the  A*eedom  I  now  take ; 
but  I  have  a  plea  which,  however  simply  urged, 
will,  with  a  mind  like  yours,  Sir,  procure  me 
pardon :  I  am  one  of  those  outcasts  on  the  world 
who  are  without  a  friend,  without  employment, 
and  without  bread. 
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"  Pardon  me  a  Bhort  preface.  I  had  a  partial 
father,  who  gave  me  a  better  edacation  than  hU 
broken  fortune  would  have  allowed ;  and  a  better 
than  was  necessary,  as  he  coald  give  me  that  only. 
I  was  designed  for  the  profession  of  physic ;  but 
not  having  wherewithal  to  complete  the  requisite 
studies,  the  design  but  served  to  convince  me  of  a 

?arenf6  affection,  and  the  error  it  had  occasioned, 
n  April  last,  I  came  to  London,  with  three  i>ounds, 
and  flattered  myself  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  me  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  till 
my  abilities  should  procure  me  more ;  of  these  I 
had  the  highest  opinion,  and  a  poetical  vanity  con- 
tributed to  my  delusion.  I  knew  little  of  the 
world,  and  had  read  books  only :  I  wrote,  and 
fancied  perfection  in  my  compositions;  when  I 
wanted  bread  thev  promised  me  affluence,  and 
soothed  me  with  dreams  of  reputation,  whilst  my 
appearance  subjected  me  to  contempt 

"  Time,  reflection,  and  want,  have  shown  me  my 
mistake.  I  see  my  trifles  in  that  which  I  think 
the  true  light;  and  whilst  I  deem  them  such,  have 
yet  the  opinion  that  holds  them  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  poetical  publications. 

**  1  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Rodiford ;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  asked  his  Lordship's  permission  to  inscribe 
my  little  work  to  him.  Knowing  it  to  be  free 
from  all  political  allusions  and  personal  abuse,  it 
was  no  very  material  point  to  me  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  .  His  Lordship  thought  it  none  to  him, 
and  obligingly  consented  to  m^  request 

*'I  was  told  that  a  subscription  would  be  the 
more  profitable  method  for  me,  and  therefore,  en- 
deavoured to  circulate  copies  of  the  enclosed  Pro- 
posals. 

"  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  I  disgust  you  with  this  very 
dull  narration,  but  believe  me  punished  in  the 
misery  that  occasions  it  You  will,  conclude,  that, 
during  this  time,  1  must  have  been  at  more  expense 
than  I  could  afford ;  indeed,  the  most  parsimonious 
could  not  have  avoided  it  The  printer  deceived 
me,  and  my  little  business  has  had  every  delay. 
The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situation, 
and  nnd  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  friends. 
About  ten  days  since,  I  was  compelled  to  give  a 
note  fbr  seven  pounds,  to  avoid  an  arrest  for  about 
double  that  sum  which  I  owe.  I  wrote  to  every 
fi-iend  I  had,  but  my  friends  are  poor  likewise ;  the 
time  of  payment  approached,  and  I  ventured  to 
represent  my  case  to  Lord  Rochford.  I  begged  to 
be  credited  for  this  sum  till  I  received  it  of  my 
subscribers,  which  I  believe  will  be  within  one 
month :  but  to  this  letter  1  had  no  reply,  and  I 
have  probably  offended  by  my  importunity.  Having 
used  every  honest  means  in  vain,  I  yesterday  con- 
fessed my  inability,  and  obtained,  with  much  en- 
treaty, and  as  the  greatest  fiivour,  a  week's  forbear- 
ance, when  I  am  positively  told,  that  I  must  pay 
the  money,  or  prepare  for  a  prison. 

"  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  in- 
troduction. 1  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  as  a  good  and, 
let  me  add,  a  great  man.  I  have  no  other  pre- 
tensions to  your  favour  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy 
one.  It  is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of  con- 
finement ;  and  I  am  coward  enough  to  dread  such 
an  end  to  my  suspense. 

"  Can  you,  Sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  pro- 


prietor ?— Will  you  ask  any  demonstrations  of  my 
veracity?  I  have  imposed  upon  myself,  but  I 
have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me, 
if  possible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know 
those  of  rank  and  fortune  are  teased  with  frequent 
petitions,  and  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  requests 
even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress ; 
it  is,  therefore,  with  a  distant  hope  I  ventured  to 
solicit  such  favour ;  but  you  will  forgive  me,  Sir,  if 
you  do  not  think  proper  to  relieve.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  sentiments  like  yours  can  proceed  from 
any  but  a  humane  and  generous  heart 

•*  I  will  call  upon  you.  Sir,  to-morrow,  and  if  I 
have  not  the  happiness  to  obtain  credit  with  you,  I 
must  submit  to  my  fkte.  My  existence  is  a  pain  to 
myself,  and  every  one  near  and  dear  to  me  are  dis- 
tressed in  my  distresses.  My  connections,  once 
the  source  of  happiness,  now  embitter  the  reverse  of 
my  fortune,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  a  speedy  end 
to  a  life  so  unpromisinglv  begun :  in  which  (though 
it  ou^ht  not  to  be  boasted  of)  I  can  reap  some  con- 
solation from  looking  to  the  end  of  it  I  am,  Sir, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  your  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

**  Geoboe  Crabbe." 

Mr.  Burke  was,  at  this  period  (1781),  engaged 
in  the  hottest  turmoils  or  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, and  his  own  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
by  no  means  very  affluent :  yet  he  gave  instant 
attention  to  this  letter,  and  the  verses  which  it 
enclosed.  He  immediately  appointed  an  hour 
for  my  father  to  call  upon  him  at  his  house  in 
London  ;  and  the  short  interview  that  ensued, 
entirely,  and  for  ever,  changed  the  nature  of 
his  worldly  fortunes.  He  was,  in  the  common 
phrase,  **  a  made  man  "  from  that  hour.  He 
went  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  poor  young  ad- 
venturer, spumed  by  the  opulent,  and  rejected 
by  the  puolishers,  his  last  shilling  gone,  and 
all  but  his  last  hope  with  it :  he  came  out  vir- 
tually secure  of  almost  all  the  good  fortune  that, 
bv  successive  steps,  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot — 
his  genius  acknowledged  by  one  whose  verdict 
could  not  be  questioned — bis  character  and  man- 
ners appreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble  and 
capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew  no 
limits  but  its  power — ^that  of  a  giant  in  intellect, 
who  was,  in  feeling,  an  unsophisticated  child — 
a  bright  example  of  the  close  affinity  between 
superlative  talents  and  the  warmth  of  the 
generous  affections.  Mr.  Crabbe  had  afterwards 
many  other  friends,  kind,  liberal,  and  powerful, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  professional  career ;  but 
it  was  one  hand  alone  that  rescued  him  when 
he  was  sinking.  In  reflecting  upon  the  conse- 
Quences  of  the  letter  to  Burke— the  happiness, 
tne  exultation,  the  inestimable  benefits  that  re- 
sulted to  mj  father,  ascribing,  indeed,  my  own 
existence  to  that  great  and  good  man's  conde- 
scension and  prompt  kindness^I  may  be  par- 
doned for  dwelling  upon  that  interview  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  wnich  I  should  but  in  vain 
endeavour  to  express. 

But  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  importance  of 
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Mr.  Burice's  interference  in  my  father's  behalf, 
I  would  not  impl/  that  there  was  not  ample 
desert  to  call  it  forth.  Enlarged  as  was  Mr. 
Burke's  benevolence,  had  not  the  writings  which 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection  possessed  the 
marks  of  real  genius,  the  applicant  would  pro- 
bably have  been  dismissed  with  a  little  pecuniary 
assistance.  I  must  add  that,  even  had  his  poems 
been  evidently  meritorious,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  author  would  have  at  once  excited 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  such  a  mind, 
unless  he  had,  during  this  interview,  exhibited 
the  traits  of  a  pure  and  worthy  character.  Nay, 
had  there  appou^  any  offensive  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  address  —  either  presumption  or 
meanness — though  the  young  poet  might  have 
received  both  kindness  and  patronage,  can  any 
one  dream  that  Mr.  Burke  would  have  at  once 
taken  up  his  cause  with  the  zeal  of  a  friend,  do- 
mesticated him  under  his  own  roof,  and  treated 
him  like  a  son  ?  In  mentioning  his  new  proiegi, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Reynolds,  Burke  said, 
*'  He  has  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman." 
Sir  Joshua  told  this,  years  later,  to  my  grateful 
father  himself.  The  autobiographical  sketch 
thus  continues  the  narrative  of  this  providential 
turn  in  his  affairs : — 

**  To  Mr.  Burke,  the  young  man,  with  timidity, 
indeed,  but  with  the  strooff  and  buoyant  expectation 
of  inexperience,  submitted  a  large  quantity  of  mis- 
oellaneons  compositions,  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  he  was  soon  taught  to  appreciate  at  their 
proper  value :  yet  soch  was  the  feeling  and  tender- 
ness of  his  judge,  that  in  the  very  act  of  condemna- 
tion, something  was  found  for  praise.  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  sometimes  the  satisfaction  of  hearinff,  when 
the  verses  were  bad,  that  the  thoughts  deserved 
better ;  and  that  if  he  had  the  common  faults  of  in- 
experienced writers,  he  had  frequently  the  merit  of 
thinking  for  himself.  Among  those  compositions, 
were  two  poems  of  somewhat  a  superior  kind, — 
'The  Librair'  and  '  The  Village:'  these  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Burke :  and  with  the  benefit  of  his 
jadgment,  and  the  comfort  of  his  encouraging  and 
exhilarating  predictions,  Mr.  Crabbe  was  desired 
to  learn  the  duty  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his 
best  efforts,  and  without  mercy  rejecting  the  rest 
When  all  was  done  that  his  abilities  permitted,  and 
when  Mr.  Burke  had  patiently  waited  the  progress 
of  improvement  in  the  man  whom  he  conceived  to 
be  capable  of  it,  he  himself  took  *  The  Library '  to 
Mr.  Dodsley,  then  of  Pali-Mall,  and  gave  many 
lines  the  advantage  of  hi^  own  reading  and  com- 
ments. Mr.  Dodsley  listened  with  all  the  respect 
dae  to  the  reader  of  the  verses,  and  all  the  apparent 
desire  to  be  pleased  that  could  be  wished  by  the 
writer ;  and  he  was  as  obliging  in  his  reply  as,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  a  bM>k8eIler  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  towards  a  young  candidate  for  poetical 
reputation : — *  He  had  declined  the  venturing  upon 
anything  himself:  there  was  no  judffing  of  the 
probability  of  success.  The  taste  of  the  town  was 
exceedingly  capricious  and  uncertain.  He  paid  the 
greatest  respect  to  Mr.  Burke's  opinion  that  the 


verses  were  good,  and  he  did  in  part  think  so  him- 
self: but  he  declined  the  hazard  of  publication; 
yet  would  do  all  he  could  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  take 
care  that  his  poem  should  have  all  the  benefit  he 
could  give  it.' 

'*  The  worthy  man  was  mindful  of  his  engage- 
ment :  he  became  even  solicitous  for  the  success  of 
the  work ;  and  no  doubt  its  speedy  circulation  was 
in  some  degree  caused  by  his  exertions.  This  he 
did ;  and  he  did  more ; — though  by  no  means  in- 
sensible of  the  value  of  money,  he  gave  to  tiie 
author  his  profits  as  a  publisher  and  vender  of  the 
jMunphlet ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  has  seixed  every  occa- 
sion which  has  offered  to  make  acknowledgment 
for  such  disinterested  conduct,  at  a  period  when  it 
was  more  particularly  acceptable  and  beneficial. 
The  success  of  *  The  Library '  gave  some  reputation 
to  the  author,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  second 
poem,  •  The  Village,'  which  was  corrected,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  written,  in  the  house  of 
his  excellent  mend,  whose  own  activity  and  energy 
of  mind  would  not  permit  a  yotmg  man  under  his 
protection  to  cease  from  labour,  and  whose  judg- 
ment directed  that  labour  to  its  most  useful  attain- 
ments. 

**  The  exertions  of  this  excellent  friend  in  favour 
of  a  young  writer  were  not  confined  to  one  mode  of 
affording  assistance.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  encouraged 
to  lay  open  his  views,  past  and  present ;  to  display 
whatever  reading  and  acquirements  he  possessed : 
to  explain  the  causes  of  his  disappointments,  and 
tlie  cloudiness  of  his  prospects;  in  short,  he  con- 
cealed nothing  from^  a  friend  so  able  to  guide  inex- 
perience, and  so  willing  to  pardon  inadvertency. 
He  was  invited  to  Beaconsfield,  the  seat  of  his  pro- 
tector, and  was  there  placed  in  a  convenient  apart- 
ment, supplied  with  books  for  his  information  and 
amusement,  and  made  a  member  of  a  family  whom 
it  was  honour  as  well  as  pleasure  to  become  in  any 
degree  associated  with,  if  Mr.  Crabbe,  noticed  by 
such  a  man,  and  received  into  such  a  family,  should 
have  given  way  to  some  emotions  of  vanity,  and 
supposed  there  must  have  been  merit  on  one  part, 
as  well  as  benevolence  on  the  other,  he  has  no 
slight  plea  to  offer  for  his  frailty, — especially  as  we 
conceive  it  may  be  added,  that  his  vanity  never 
at  any  time  extinguished  any  portion  of  his  grati- 
tude ;  and  that  it  has  ever  been  his  delight  to  tnink, 
as  well  as  his  pride  to  speak,  of  Mr.  Burke  as  his 
father,  guide,  and  friend  ^  nor  did  that  gentleman 
ever  disallow  the  name  to  which  his  conduct  gave 
sanction  and  propriety." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  their  walks 
amidst  the  classical  shades  of  Beaconsfield,  that 
Burke,  after  some  conversation  on  general  litera- 
ture, suggested  by  a  passage  of  the  Georgics, 
which  be  had  happened  to  quote  on  observing 
something  that  was  gcnn^  on  in  his  favourite 
farm,  passed  to  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  my 
father  s  early  days  in  Suffolk  than  he  had  before 
made,  and  drew  from  him  the  avowal  that,  with 
respect  to  future  affairs,  he  felt  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  church.  "It  is  most  fortunate,"  said 
Mr.  Burke,  **  that  your  father  exerted  himself 
to  send  ^ou  to  that  second  school ;  without  a 
little  Latin  we  should  have  made  nothing  of  you : 
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now,  I  thmk  we  shall  succeed."  The  fund  of 
general  knowledge  which  my  father  gradually 
showed  in  these  rambles,  much  surprised  his 
patron.  "Mr.  Crabbe,"  he  said  early  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  "  appears  to  know  something 
of  everything."  Burke  himself  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  storing  the  mind  with  multiform 
knowledge,  rather  than  confining  it  to  one  nar- 
row line  of  stud^  ;  and  he  often  remarked,  that 
there  was  no  profession  in  which  diversity  of 
information  was  more  useful,  and,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary, than  that  of  a  clergyman.  Having 
gone  through  the  form— for  it  was  surely  little 
more  -  of  making  proper  inquiries  as  to  the  im- 
pression left  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  character  in  his 
native  place— Mr.  Burke,  though  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  holy  orders  for  any 
person  not  regularly  educated,  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  assent,  in  this  instance,  of  Dr. 
Yonge,  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  in 
th'is,  backed  by  the  favourable  representations  of 
Mr.  Dudley  North  and  Mr.  Charles  Long,  he 
was  eventually  successful. 

Meantime,  nothing  could  be  more  cordial 
than  the  kindness  with  which  my  father  was 
uniformly  treated  at  Beaconsfield.  Let  no  one 
say  that  ambition  chills  the  heart  to  other 
feelings.  This  obscure  young  writer  could  con- 
tribute in  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  a  statesman 
and  orator,  at  the  very  apex  of  influence  and  re- 
nown ;  yet  never  had  he  been  so  aifectionately 
received  as  when,  a  pennyless  dependant,  he 
first  entered  the  hall  of  that  beautiful  mansion  ; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  his  stay,  he  was  cheered 
by  a  constancy  of  kind  and  polite  attention,  such 
as  I  fear  to  describe,  lest  I  should  be  suspected 
of  fond  exaggeration.  As  a  trivial  specimen  of 
the  conduct  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  may 
mention,  that,  one  day,  some  company  of  rank 
that  had  been  expected  to  dinner  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  servants,  in  consequence,  reserved  for 
next  day  some  costly  dish  that  had  been  ordered. 
Mrs.  Burke  happened  to  ask  for  it ;  and  the 
butler  saying,  "  It  had  been  kept  back,  as  the 
company  did  not  come  "—she  answered,  *'  What  I 
is  not  Mr.  Crabbe  here  ?  let  it  be  brought  up 
immediately."  It  is  not  always  that  ladies  enter 
so  warmly  into  the  feelings  of  their  husbands 
on  occasions  of  this  8ort4  Mrs.  Burke  and  her 
niece  were  afterwards  indefatigable  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  "  The  Library,"  both  by  letters  and 
by  personal  application. 

My  father  was  introduced,  while  under  this 
happy  roof,  to  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  many  others  of  Mr.  Burke's  distinguished 
friends,  who,  like  himself,  encouraged  the  young 
adventurer  with  approbation :  and  for  Sir  Joshua, 
in  particular,  he  conceived  a  warm  and  grateful 
attachment,  which  subsequent  experience  only 
confirmed.  When  Mr.  Burke's  family  returned 
to  London  for  the  winter,  my  father  accom- 
panied them;   and,  it  being  inconvenient  for 


them  to  afford  him  an  apartment  at  that  time  in 
their  town  house,  he  took  lodging  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. He,  however,  continued  to  dine 
commonly  at  Mr.  Burke's  table,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  several  of  the  clubs  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  mdnally,  I  believe,  to 
all  those  of  his  friends  who  took  any  interest  in 
literature.  But  it  was  at  Sir  Joshua's  table  that 
he  first  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  I  much  regret  that  so  little  is  in  my  power 
to  tell  of  their  intercourse.  My  father,  how- 
ever, said,  that,  at  this  first  interview,  he  was 
particularly  unfortunate :  making  some  trite  re- 
mark, or  hazarding  some  injudicious  question, 
he  brought  on  himself  a  specimen  of  that  casti- 
gation  which  the  great  literary  bashaw  was 
commonly  so  ready  to  administer.  He  remem- 
bered with  half  comic  terror  the  Doctor's  growl; 
but  this  did  not  diminish  Mr.  Crabbe's  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  Doctor,  nor  did  his  mal- 
d-propos,  on  the  other  hand,  prevent  Johnson 
from  giving  him  a  most  courteous  reception, 
when,  at  Burke's  suggestion,  he  some  days 
afterwards  called  on  nim  in  Bolt  Court.  Ue 
then  expressed  no  littie  interest  in  his  visiter's 
success  ;  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  the  atten- 
tion with  which  he  subsequently  read  and  re- 
vised '*The  Village."  Had  1  contemplated 
this  narrative  somewhat  earlier,  and  led  my 
father,  with  a  view  to  it,  to  converse  on  the 
great  men  he  met  with  at  this  time  of  his  life,  I 
might,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  some  curious  in- 
formation. But,  in  truth,  he  had  neither  the 
turn  nor  much  of  the  talent  for  the  retention  of 
conversations ;  and  even  what  he  did  remember, 
he  was  not  always  disposed  to  communicate. 
One  maxim  of  Johnson's,  however,  had  made  a 
strong  impression  on  him  :  "  Never  fear  putting 
the  strongest  and  best  tilings  you  can  tnink  of 
into  the  mouth  of  your  speaker,  whatever  may 
be  his  condition."^ 

When  ''The  Library"  was  published,  tiie 
opinion  of  Burke  had  its  effect  upon  the  con- 
ductora  of  the  various  periodical  works  of  the 
time ;  the  poet  received  commendatorv  critiques 
from  the  very  gentiemen  who  had  hitherto 
treated  him  with  such  contemptuous  coldness ; 
and  tiiough  his  name  was  not  m  the  titie-page, 
it  was  universally  known. 

Burke  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  proteg4; 
but,  promising  as  the  young  author*s  prospects 
now  appeared  to  be,  the  profits  of  so  small  a 
poem  could  not  have  been  connderable  ;  and  his 
being  accustomed  to  appear  at  such  tables  as 
those  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
implied  a  certain  degree  of  expense  in  articles 
of  dress,  so  that,  his  modesty  preventing  him  from 
stating  his  exact  case  to  his  ever-generous  patron, 
— while  the  patron  on  his  part,  having  conferred 
such  substantial  benefits,  had  too  much  delicacy 

1  I  owe  this  to  the  reoolleetion  of  my  bther's  friend,  Mi« 
Hoare,  of  Hampstead. 


to  make  him  feel  dependent  for  alms, — mj  father 
was  at  this  time  occasionally  redaced  to  distress 
for  an  immediate  supply  of  money.  In  an  in- 
terval of  something  like  his  fonner  mtseiy^^at 
all  events,  of  pain&l  perplexity, — he  received  a 
note  from  the  Lord  Cnancellor,  |>oHtely  inviting 
him  to  breakfiist  the  next  morning.  His  kind 
patron  had  spoken  of  him  in  ikvourable  terms  to 
the  stem  ana  formidable  Thnrlow,  and  his  Lord- 
riiip  was  now  anxious  to  atone  for  his  previous 
neglect  He  received  Mr.  Crabbe  with  more 
than  courtesy,  and  most  condescendingly  said, 
*'  The  first  poem  you  sent  me.  Sir,  I  ought  to 
have  noticed— and  1  heartily  forgive  the  second." 
They  breakfasted  together,  and,  at  parting,  his 
Lordship  put  a  sealed  pa^r  into  m^  father's 
hand,  saying,  "  Accept  this  trifle.  Sir,  in  the 
meantime,  and  rely  on  my  embracing  an  early 
opportunity  to  serve  you  more  substantially  when 
I  hear  that  you  are  in  orders."  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  house  he  opened  the  letter,  expect- 
ing to  find  a  present  of  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty 
pounds :  it  contained  a  bank  note  for  a  tnmdred; 
a  supply  which  effectually  relieved  him  from  all 
his  present  difficulties,  while  his  new  patron's 
accompanying  promise  must  have  eased  him  of 
any  apprehensions  which  might  yet  haunt  his 
mind  as  to  his  future  prospects  in  the  world. 

I  am  enabled  to  state— though  the  information 
never  came  from  my  fathert— hat  the  first  use 
he  made  of  this  good  fortune  was,  to  seek  out 
and  relieve  some  objects  of  real  indigence — poor 
scholars  like  himself,  whom  he  had  known  when 
sharing  their  wretchedness  in  the  City :  and  I 
must  add,  that  whenever  he  visited  IxHidon  in 
later  years,  he  made  it  his  business  to  inquire 
after  similar  objects  of  charity,  supposed  to  be  of 
respectable  personal  character,  and  to  do  by 
them  as,  in  his  own  hour  of  distress,  he  would 
have  been  done  by.  But  who  knew  better  than 
be,  that  the  metropolis  has  always  abundance  of 
such  objects,  if  any  one  would  search  for  them  ? 
or  who,~I  may  safely  appeal  to  all  that  knew 
bim,~-eyer  sacrificed  time  and  trouble  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  throughout  every  varying 
scene  of  his  life,  more  freely  than  Mr.  Crabbe  ? 
No  wonder  it  was  his  first  thought,  on  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  even  a  very  slender 
fund,  to  testify  his  thankfulness  to  that  Being 
who  had  rescued  himself  firom  the  extreme  of 
destitution,  and  to  begin  as  early  as  possible  to 
pay  the  debt  he  owed  to  misfortune. 

Mr.  Crabbe,  having  passed  a  very  creditable 
examination,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  in 
London,  on  the  21st  December,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich ;  who  ordained  him  a  priest  in 
August  of  the  year  following,  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral. Being  licensed  as  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bennett,  rector  of  Aldborouffh,  he  immedi- 
ately bade  a  grateful  adieu  to  his  illustrious  pa- 
tron and  his  other  eminent  benefactors — not 
forgetting  hb  kind  and  hospitable  friends  in 


Comhill— and  went  down  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence once  more  in  his  native  place. 

The  feelings  with  which  he  now  returned  to 
Aldborough  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  must 
have  been  more  than  man  had  ne  not  exulted  at 
the  change.  He  left  his  home  a  deserter  from 
his  profession,  with  the  imputation  of  haying 
failed  in  it  from  wanting  even  common  abilities 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties— in  the  estimation 
of  the  ruder  natives,  who  had  witnessed  his 
manual  awkwardness  in  the  seafaring  pursuits  of 
a  fool  r*'  -— 


the  place,  "  a  lubber,"  and  «  iwi , 
considered  even  by  those  who  recognised  some- 
thing of  hb  literary  talent,  as  a  hare-brained 
visionary,  never  destined  to  settle  to  anything 
with  steadiness  and  sober  resolution;  on  all 
hands  convicted  certainly  of  the  '*  crime  of 
poverty,"  and  dbmissed  from  view  as  a  destitute 
and  hopeless  outcast.  He  returned,  a  man  of 
acknowledged  talents ;  a  successful  author,  pa- 
tronised and  befriended  by  some  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  kingdom;  and  a  clergyman 
with  every  prospect  of  preferment  in  the  church. 
His  father  haa  Uie  candour  to  admit,  that  he 
had  underrated  his  poetical  abilities,  and  that  he 
had  acted  judiciously  in  trusting  to  the  bent  of 
nature,  rather  than  persevering  in  an  occupation 
for  which  he  was,  from  the  outset,  peculiarly 
disQUfdified.  The  old  man  now  gloried  in  the 
boloness  of  his  adventure,  and  was  proud  of  its 
success :  he  fondly  trauscribed  **  The  Library  '* 
with  his  own  hand ;  and,  in  short,  reaped  the 
reward  of  hb  own  early  exertions  to  give  hb 
son  a  better  education  than  his  circumstances 
could  well  afford. 

On  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  young 
clergyman  now  revisited  Parbam— on  the  beauti- 
ful and  retributive  conclusion  thus  afforded  to  the 
period  of  resignation  and  humble  trust  recorded 
in  hb  ''Journal  to  Mira," — I  shall  not  attempt 
to  comment.  In  the  esteem  of  his  ever  encourag- 
ing and  confiding  friend  there,  he  could  not 
stand  higher  now  than  he  had  done  when  all  the 
the  rest  of  the  world  despaired  of  or  disowned 
him  ;  but,  with  the  hospitality  and  kindness  he 
had  long  experienced  irom  her  relations,  there 
was  now  mingled  a  respect  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  a  stranger.  He  heard  no  more 
taunts  about  that  "  d-^^^d  learning." 

On  his  first^ntrance,  however,  into  hb  father's 
house,  at  this  time,  his  joyous  feelings  had  to 
undergo  a  painful  revulsion.  That  affectionate 
parent,  who  would  have  lost  all  sense  of  sickness 
and  suffering,  had  she  witnessed  his  success,  was 
no  more :  she  had  sunk  under  the  dropsy,  in  his 
absence,  with  a  fortitude  of  resignation  closely 
resembling  that  of  his  own  last  hours.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  friend  and  neighbour  was  slowly 
yielding  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  hopeless 
disorder,  and  every  moroin?  she  used  to  desire 
her  daughter  to  see  if  this  sufferer's  window 
was  opened ;  saying,  cheerfully,  '*  she  must  make 
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haste,  or  I  shall  be  at  rest  before  her."  My 
father  has  alluded  to  his  feelings  on  this  occasion 
in  the  "  Parish  Register :" — 

"  Arrived  at  borne,  how  then  he  gaxed  around 
On  every  place  where  she  no  more  was  foand  ; 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  All, 
The  flreaide  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still ; 
The  Sunday  pew  she  flll'd  with  all  her  race. 
Each  place  of  hers  was  now  a  sscred  place." 

And  I  find  him  recurring  to  the  same  theme  in 
one  of  his  manuscript  pieces  : — 

**  But  oh  I  in  after-yeais 
Were  other  deaths  that  call'd  for  oUier  teszs  :— 
No,  that  I  dare  not,  that  I  cannot  paint! 
The  patient  sufferer !  the  enduring  saint  I 
Holy  and  cheerful !— but  all  words  are  faint  P' 

Mr.  Crabbe's  early  religious  impressions  were, 
no  doubt,  strongly  influenced  by  those  of  his 
mother ;  and  she  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
deeply  devout  woman ;  but  her  seriousness  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  now  almost  exclusively 
receives  that  designation.  Among  persons  of 
her  class,  at  least,  at  that  period,  there  was  a 
general  impression  that  the  doctrinal  creed 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  *  the  aflair  of  the 
pastor  than  of  the  humble  and  unlearned  mem- 
bers of  his  flock — that  the  former  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  tenets  he  inculcated — the 
latter  for  the  practical  observance  of  those  rules 
of  conduct  and  temper  which  good  men  of  all 
persuasions  alike  advocate  and  desire  to  exem- 
plify. The  controversial  spirit,  in  a  word, 
lighted  up  by  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  had  not  as 
yet  reached  the  coast  of  SafFoIk.  Persons  turned 
through  misfortune,  sickness,  or  any  other  ex- 
citing cause,  to  think  with  seriousness  of  secur- 
ing their  salvation,  were  used  to  say  to  them- 
selves, ^*  I  must  amend  and  correct  whatever 
in  my  life  and  conversation  does  offend  the  eyes 
of  my  Heavenly  Father ;  I  must  henceforth  be 
diligent  in  my  duties,  search  out  and  oppose  the 
evil  in  my  heart,  and  cultivate  virtuous  dispo- 
sitions and  devout  aflections."  Not  from  their 
own  streneth,  however,  did  they  hope  and 
expect  such  improvement:  they  sought  it  from, 
and  ascribed  it  to,  *'  Him  from  whom  all  good 
counsels  and  works  do  proceed,*'  and  admitted, 
without  hesitation,  that  their  own  best  services 
could  be  made  acceptable  only  through  the 
merits  of  their  Redeemer.  Thus  far  such  per- 
sons accorded  with  the  more  serious  of  a  later 
period;  but  the  subtle  distinction  between 
good  works  as  necessary  and  yet  not  conditional 
to  salvation,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  particularly 
prevalent  afterwards,  were  not  then  familiar ; 
nor  was  it  at  all  common  to  believe,  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  renounce  this  world,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  renouncing  its  wickedness,  or 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  shun  any  thing  but 
the  excessive  indulgence  in  amusements  and 
recreations    not  in    themselves    palpably  evil. 


Such  was  the  religion  of  Mrs.  Crabbe;  and, 
doubtless,  her  mildness,  humility,  patient  endur- 
ance of  afflictions  and  suflerings,  meek  habits, 
and  devout  spirit,  strongly  recommended  her 
example  to  her  son,  and  impressed  his  young 
mind  with  a  deep  belief  that  the  principles 
which  led  to  such  practice  must  be  those  of  the 
Scriptures  of  God. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  precepts  nor  the 
example  of  his  mother  were  able  altogether  to 
preserve  Mr.  Crabbe  from  the  snares  that  beset, 
with  peculiar  strength,  young  men  early  removed 
from  the  paternal  roof.  The  juvenile  apprentice 
is,  in  many  respects,  too  much  his  own  master ; 
and  though  my  father,  in  his  first  service,  escaped 
with  no  worse  injury  than  the  association  with 
idle  lads  generally  brings  with  it,  yet,  in  his  se- 
cond apprenticeship,  and  afterwards,  in  the  begin- 
ning orhis  own  practice  at  Aldborough,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  confess  that  he  was  not  always  proof 
against  the  temptations  of  a  town.     Where 

**  High  in  the  street,  o'erlooklng  all  the  place. 
The  mmi>ant  lion  shows  his  kingly  face  " — 

the  Aldborough  Boniface  of  the  present  day 
shows,  I  am  told,  with  no  little  exultation,  an 
old-fashioned  room,  the  usual  scene  of  convivial 
meetings,  not  always  remarkable  for  '*  mea- 
sured merriment,"  in  which  the  young  doctor 
had  his  share.  It  seems  probable  that  the  seri- 
ousness and  purity  of  his  early  impressions  had, 
for  a  season,  been  smothered :  but  they  were 
never  obliterated  ;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  err  in 
tracing  to  the  severe  illness  which  befell  him 
not  long  after  he  had  commenced  as  surgeon  at 
Aldborough,  their  revival  and  confirmation--;a 
strong  and  a  permanent  change.  On  his  reco- 
very from  an  aflliction,  during  which  he  had 
felt  that  life  hung  by  a  thread,  he  told  his 
children  that  he  made  a  solemn  resolution 
against  all  deliberate  evil ;  and  those  who  ob- 
served him  after  that  period  all  concur  in  stating 
his  conduct  and  conversation  to  have  been  that 
of  a  regular,  temperate,  and  religious  young 
man. 

When  his  sister  and  he  kept  house  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  family,  it  was  their  m variable 
practice  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  toge- 
ther every  evening ;  and  even  while  struggling 
with  the  difiiculties  of  his  medical  occupation, 
poetry  was  not  the  only  literary  diversion  he 
indulged  in.  His  early  note-books  now  before 
me,  contain  proofs  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
composing  sermons,  in  imitation  of  Tillotson, 
long  before  he  could  have  had  the  least  surmise 
that  he  was  ever  to  be  a  preacher.  Indeed,  the 
"Journal  to  Mira"  contains  such  evidence  of 
the  purity  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  habitual 
attention  he  paid  to  religious  topics,  that  I  need 
not  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  guilty  of  rushing  into  the  service 
of  the  altar  without  having  done  his  endeavour 
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to  discipline  himself  for  a  due  discharge  of  its 
awful  obligations,  by  cultivating  the  virtues  of 
Christianity  in  his  heart,  and,  in  as  far  as  his 
opportunities  extended,  making  himself  fit  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  others. 
Bat  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  in  a  later  period  of 
life,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  it,  he  bcKsme  more  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  dwelling  on  the  doctrines  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  Christianity,  than  he  had  been 
when  he  first  took  orders ;  and  when  a  selection 
of  his  Sermons  is  placed,  as  I  hope  it  ere  long 
will  be,  before  the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
had  gradually  approached,  in  substantial  matters, 
though  not  exactly  in  certain  peculiar  ways  of 
expression,  to  that  respected  boay  usually  deno- 
minated Evangelical  Christians  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  was 
never  classed  by  others,  nor,  indeed,  by  himself. 
And  what,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  was  his 
reception  by  the  people  of  Aldborough,  when 
he  re-appeared  among  them  in  this  new  charac- 
ter?    "The  prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
save  in  hb  own  country :" — this  Scriptural  pro- 
verb was  entirely  exemplified  here.    The  whis- 
per ran  through  the  town,  that  a  man  who  had 
foiled  in  one  calling,  was  not  very  likely  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  a  new  one.     Others  revived, 
most  unjustly,  old  stories,  in  which  my  father 
did  not  appear  with  quite  clerical  decorum :  and 
others  again  bruited  about  a  most  groundless 
rumour  Siat  he  had  been,  when  in  London,  a 
preacher  among  the  Methodists.     For  this  last 
report  there  was,  indeed,  no  foundation  at  all, 
except  that  an  Aldborough  sailor,  happening 
one  day  to  enter  Mr.  Wesley's  chapel  at  Moor- 
fields,  had  perceived  my  fether,  who  had  gone 
thither,  like  himself,  from  pure  curiosity,  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  pulpit ;  the  place  being 
so  crowded  that  he  could  find  no  more  convenient 
situation.     But  perhaps  the  most  common,  as 
well  as  unworthy,  of  all  the  rumours  afloat,  was, 
that  he  had  been  spoiled  by  the  notice  of  fine 
folks  in  town,  and  would  now  be  too  proud  to  be 
bearable  among  his  old  equals.     When  I  asked 
him  how  he  felt  when  he  entered  the  pulpit  at 
Aldborough,  for  the  first  time,  he  answerea,  "  I 
had  been  unkindly  received  in  the  place — I  saw 
unfriendly  countenances  about  me,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  had  too  much  indignation,  though 
mingled,  I  hope,  with  better  feelings,  to  care 
what  they  thought  of  me  or  my  sermon."    Per- 
hapa,  as  he  himself  remarked,  all  this  may  have 
been  well  ordered  for  my  father.     Had  there 
been  nothing  to  operate  as  an  antidote,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  altered  position  in  life  might 
have  tempted  human  infirmity,  even  in  him,  to 
a  vain-glorious  self-esteem. 

He  appears  to  have  ere  long  signified  some 
uneasiness  of  feeling  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
whose  very  kind  answer  concluded  in  these 
words : — **  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  your  pre- 


sent situation  or  prospects,  still  less  upon  the 
agreeableness  of  it ;  but  you  may  imagine  that  I 
wish  you  well,  and,  if  you  make  yourself  capable 
of  preferment,  that  I  shall  try  to  find  an  early 
opportunity  of  serving  you.  1  am,  with  great 
regard,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Thdblow," 


CHAPTER    V. 
1782—1783. 

Mr.  Cnbbe's  Appointment  w  domertie  Chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Rntland— Remove*  to  Belvoix  Gaatle— Publication  of 
«•  The  Village." 

Mt  father  continued  to  be  curate  at  Aldborough 
for  only  a  few  months,  during  which  his  sister 
resumed  the  charge  of  his  domestic  afiiurs,  in  a 
small  lodging  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 
His  brother  Robert,  a  man  in  many  respects 
closely  resembling  himself,  of  strong  fiiculties 
and  amiable  disposition,  was  now  settled  at 
South  wold  ;  but  tne  two  brothers,  much  attached 
to  each  other's  society,  made  a  point  of  meeting 
one  evening  of  each  week  at  Blythborough, 
about  half  way  between  their  places  of  residence. 
I  need  hardly  add,  that  my  lather  passed  also  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  under  the  same 
roof  with  Miss  Elmy,  who  still  prudently  re- 
sisted every  proposition  of  immediate  marriage, 
being  resolved  not  to  take  such  a  step  until  her 
lover  should  have  reached  some  position  less 
precarious  than  that  of  a  mere  curate. 

Most  persons  who  had  done  as  much  for  one 
in  my  fatner's  situation  as  Mr.  Burke  had  already 
accomplished,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say,  or  to  think,  "  Now,  young  man, 
nelp  yourself:"  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
Mr.  Crabbe's  illustrious  benefactor.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  his  protkg6  raised  as  high  as  his 
friendship  could  elevate  him  ;  and  he  soon  was 
the  means  of  placing  him  in  a  station  such  as 
has,  in  numerous  instances,  led  to  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  church.  Mv  father  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Burke,  informing  him  that,  in 
conseauence  of  some  conversation  he  had  held 
with  tiie  Duke  of  Rutland,  that  nobleman  would 
willingly  receive  him  as  his  domestic  chaplain 
at  Bel  voir  Castle,  so  soon  as  he  could  get  nd  of 
his  existing  engagements  at  Aldborough.  This 
was  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  such  situations 
in  the  mansions  of  that  rank  being  commonly 
filled  either  by  relations  of  the  noble  family 
itself,  or  by  college  acauaintances,  or  dependants 
recommended  by  political  service  and  local 
attachment.  But,  in  spite  of  political  difference, 
the  recommendation  of  Burke  was  all-powerful 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  son  of  the 
great  Marquis  of  Granby ;  for  this  nobleman, 
though  not  what  is  usually  called  a  literary  man, 
I  had  a  strong  partiality  for  letters,  a  refined  taste 
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for  the  arts,  and  felt  that  a  young  author  of  such 
genius  as  Burke  had  imputed  to  my  father  would 
be  a  valuable  acouisition  to  the  society  of  his 
mansion,  where,  like  a  genuine  English  peer  of 
the  old  school,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  exercise  of  boundless  hospitality 
and  benevolence.  My  father  did  not  hesitate, 
of  course,  to  accept  the  offered  situation  ,*  and, 
having  taken  farewell  for  a  season  of  his  friends 
at  Parham,  he  once  more  quitted  Aldborough, 
but  not  now  in  the  hold  of  a  sloop,  nor  with 
those  gloomy  fears  and  trembling  anticipations 
which  had  agitated  his  mind  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. He  was  now  morally  sure  of  being,  within 
no  long  interval,  placed  in  a  situation  that  would 
enable  him  to  have  a  house  of  his  own  and  to 
settle  for  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  at  least  a 
moderate  competency. 

What  his  hopes  exactly  amounted  to  when 
this  change  took  place,  or  what  apprehensions 
chequered  them  when  he  approached  Bel  voir, 
or  what  were  his  impressions  on  his  first  re- 
ception there,  are  questions  which  I  never  ven- 
tured to  ask  of  him.  It  would  have  been  highly 
interesting,  certainly,  to  have  his  remarks  on 
what  now  befell  him  at  the  opening  of  so  new  a 
scene  of  life,  recorded  in  another  **  Journal  to 
Mira;"  but  none  such  has  been  discovered. 
He  always  seemed  to  shrink  from  going  into 
oral  details  on  the  subject.  The  numberless 
allusions  to  the  nature  of  a  literary  dependant's 
existence  in  a  great  lord's  house,  which  occur 
in  my  father's  writings,  and  especially  in  the 
tale  of  "  The  Patron,"  are,  however,  quite 
enough  to  lead  any  one  who  knew  his  character 
and  feelings  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  themselves — which  were,  I 
believe,  uniform,  and  of  which  he  always  spoke 
with  gratitude— the  situation  he  filled  at  Beivoir 
was  attended  with  many  |Mdnful  circumstances, 
and  productive  in  his  mind  of  some  of  the 
acutest  sensations  of  wotmded  pride  that  have 
ever  been  traced  by  any  pen. 

The  Duchess  ^  was  then  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  in  England ;  and  the  fasdnating  grace 
of  her  manners  made  the  due  impression  on  my 
father.  The  Duke  himself  was  a  generous  man, 
"  cordial,  frank,  and  free ;"  and  highly  popular 
with  all  classes.  His  establishments  of  race- 
horses, hunters,  and  hounds  were  ex  tend  ve,  be- 
cause it  was  then  held  a  part  of  such  a  noble- 
man's duty  that  they  should  be  so ;  but  these 
things  were  rather  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friends  than  for  his  own.  He  was  sufiiciently 
interested  in  such  recreations  to  join  in  them 
occasioitally ;  but  he  would  frequently  dismiss  a 
splendid  party  from  his  gates,  and  himself  ride, 
accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  some  se- 
questered part  of  his  domain,  to  converse  on 

1  Lady  Muy-Iabella  Somenet,  dwighter  of  thfl  fimrth 
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literary  topics,  ouote  verses,  and  criticise  plays. 
Their  Graces'  cnildren  were  at  this  period  still 
in  the  nursery. 

The  immediate  chiefs  of  the  place,  then,  were 
all  that  my  father  could  have  desired  to  find 
them ;  but  their  guests,  and,  above  all,  perhaps, 
their  servants,  might  not  always  treat  him  with 
equal  respect  I  must  add,  that  although  the 
state  at  the  castle  was  by  no  means  more  strict 
than  is  usual  in  ereat  establishments — and  cer- 
tainly not  marked  by  the  princely  dignitv  and 
grandeur  that  have  distinguished  Beivoir  in  our 
own  day — yet  it  could  not  but  have  been  op- 
pressive to  a  person  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  education 
and  disposition.  He  might  not,  I  can  well 
believe,  catch  readily  the  manners  appropriate 
to  his  station,— his  tact  was  not  of  that  descrip- 
tion,— and  he  ever  had  an  ardent  passion  for 
personal  liberty,  inconsistent  with  enjoyment 
under  the  constraint  of  ceremony.  With  great 
pleasure,  then,  did  he  always  hear  of  the  pre- 
parations for  removing  to  Cheveley,  about  the 
periods  of  the  Newmarket  races ;  for  all  there 
was  fireedom  and  ease;  that  house  was  small, 
the  servants  few,  and  the  habits  domestic. 
There  was  another  occasion,  also,  on  which 
ceremony  was  given  to  the  winds — when  the 
family  resorted  to  Croxton  Park  (a  small  seat 
near  Beivoir),  to  fish  in  the  extensive  ponds, 
&c.  These  times  of  relaxation  contrasted  de- 
lightfully with  the  etiquette  at  the  castle.  Afler 
more  than  usual  ceremony,  or  more  abundant 
conviviality,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the 
relief  and  pleasure  of  wandering  through  the 
deep  glades  and  secluded  paths  of  the  woods, 
catching  beetles,  moths,  butterflies,  and  collect- 
ing mosses,  lichens,  or  other  botanical  speci- 
mens ;  for  this  employment  carried  his  imagina- 
tion to  those  walks  in  which  he  had  wandered 
so  frequently  with  his  best  friend,  his  chosen 
companion ;  and  he  already  longed  for  the  period 
when  he  could  call  a  country  parsonage  his  own  : 
nay,  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  to  ex- 
change his  station  for  a  much  more  humble 
dwelling,  and  in  this  mood  he  once  composed 
some  verses,  which  I  have  heard  him  repeat, 
acknowledging  they  were  not  of  the  most  bril- 
liant description  :-— 

•«  Oh !  had  I  bnt  a  little  hut. 

That  I  might  hide  my  head  in ; 
Where  never  goeat  might  dare  moleat 

Unwelcome  or  unbidden. 
I  'd  take  the  Jolcea  of  otlier  fdlka, 

And  mine  should  then  ancceed  *em, 
Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride, 

Or  heed  a  little  ftvedom."    &e.  &c. 

Such  lines  might  easily  run  from  the  pen 
from  which  came,  in  after-days — 

**  strive  not  too  much  for  favour—aeem  at  ease. 
And  rather  pleaaed  thyaelf,  than  bent  to  please. 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend ; 
Be  not  too  near— thou  canst  not  be  a  friend:  .  .  . 
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**  When  ladies  ling,  or  in  thy  preaenee  play. 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away : 
*T  ianot  thy  part ;  there  will  be  liatenen  round 
To  cry  divine,  and  doat  apon  the  aound : 
Remember,  too,  that  though  the  poor  liaTe  ears, 
They  take  not  in  the  muaic  of  the  ■pheres." 

I  hare  heard  my  father  mention  but  few  oc- 
currences in  this  period  of  his  life ;  and  if  I  bad, 
the  privacy  of  a  family  is  not  to  be  invaded 
because  of  its  public  station.  But  one  incident 
I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  as  it  marked  a  trait 
in  the  Duke^s  mind  peculiarly  pleasing — his 
strong  aflection  for  his  brother,  Lord  Robert 
Manners,  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  Iead> 
ing  his  Majesty's  ship  Resolution  against  the 
enemy's  line,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  me- 
morable 12th  of  April,  1782.  Some  short  time 
previous  to  his  Lordship's  death,  his  hat,  per- 
forated with  balls,  was  sent  at  the  Duke's  re- 
quest to  Belvoir  Castle.  The  .Duke  first  held 
it  up  with  a  shout  of  exultation  and  triumph — 
glorying  in  the  bravery  of  his  beloved  brother ; 
and  then,  as  the  thought  of  his  danger  6ashed 
suddenly  into  his  mind,  sank  on  his  chair  in  a 
burst  of  natural  and  irrepressible  feeling. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  particularly  attached  to  the 
unfortunate  Mr.  Robert  Thoroton,  a  relative  of 
the  family,  who  generally  resided  at  the  Castle. 
He  was,  it  is  true,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  of  the 
world,  but  distinguished  by  warm,  frank-hearted 
kindness,  and  ever  evinced  a  particular  predi- 
lection to  my  father.  He  was  remarked,  even 
in  the  Belvoir  hunt,  for  intrepid  boldness,  and 
once  spmred  his  horse  up  the  steep  terraces  to 
the  castie^walls— a  mad  feati  Nor  was  he  much 
less  rash  when,  as  my  father  one  day  (in  an 
unusual  fit  of  juvenile  merriment)  was  pursuing 
him,  he  sprang  over  the  boundary  of  the  glacis — 
a  steep  and  formidable  precipice.  He  af^rwards 
accompanied  the  Duke  to  Ireland,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  singular  work  of  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington.  After  the  Duke's  death,  he  was  in- 
volved in  difficulties ;  and,  under  the  maddening 
sufferings  of  an  incurable  disorder,  he  terminated 
his  existence.  Among  the  public  characters  of 
that  time,  the  visiters  at  Belvoir  who  pud  the 
most  attention  to  Mr.  Crabbe  were  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  the  Marauis  of  Lothian,  Dr. 
Watson  the  celebrated  Bisnop  of  Llandaff,  and 
Dr.  Glynn. 

A  few  months  after  Lord  Robert's  death,  my 
father  accompanied  his  Grace  for  a  few  days  to 
London,  and  went  with  him  to  the  studio  of  the 
royal  academician  Stothard,  where  he  consoled 
his  sorrow  by  giving  directions  for  the  painting 
of  the  beautiful  picture  from  which  the  well- 
known  print  of  the  melancholy  event  is  en- 
graved. It  seems  to  have  been  on  this  occasion 
that  he  received  the  following  letter — 

From  Mr,  Burke, 
**  Deab  Sir, — I  do  not  know  by  what  unlucky 
accident  you  missed  the  note  I  left  for  you  at  my 


house.  I  wrote  besides  to  you  at  Belvoir.  If  you 
had  received  these  two  short  letters,  you  could  not 
want  an  invitation  to  a  place  where  every  one  con- 
siders himself  as  infinitely  honoured  and  pleased 
by  your  presence. 

*'  Mrs.  Burke  desires  her  best  compliments,  and 
trusts  that  you  will  not  let  the  holidays  pass  over 
without  a  visit  from  you.  I  have  got  tne  poem ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  opened  it.  I  don't  like  the  un- 
happy language  you  use  about  these  matters.  You 
do  not  easily  please  such  a  judgment  as  your  own — 
that  is  natuial ;  but  where  you  are  difficult  every 
one  else  will  be  charmed.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  ever 
most  affectionately  yours, 

"  Edmund  Bcbkb." 

By  the  time  the  family  left  Belvoir  for  the 
London  season,  my  father  had  nearly  completed 
for  the  press  his  poem  of  "  The  Village,"  the 
conclusion  of  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners. 
Through  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  transmitted 
it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  kindness  was  such  that 
he  revised  it  carefully,  and  whose  opinion  of  its 
merits  was  expressed  in  a  note  whicn,  though  it 
has  oflen  been  printed,  I  must  allow  myself  the 
gratification  of  transcribing  here. 

Dr,  Johnson  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

**  March  4,  1783. 

'"  Sir, — I  have  sent  you  back  Mr.  Crabbe's  poem, 
which  I  read  with  great  delight  It  is  original, 
vigorous,  and  elegant.  The  alterations  which  I 
have  made  I  do  not  reqmre  him  to  adopt ;  for  my 
lines  are,  perhaps,  not  often  better  than  his  own : 
but  he  may  take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and, 
perha^  between  them,  produce  something  better 
than  either.  He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly 
defiiced :  a  wet  sponge  will  wash  all  the  red  lines 
away,  and  leave  the  pages  clean.  His  dedication 
will  be  least  liked:  it  were  better  to  contract  it 
into  a  short  sprightly  address.  I  do  not  doubt  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  success.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Samuel  Johnson." 

Boswell  says,  "  The  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  admirable  poem,  as  to  the  false  notions 
of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  virtue,  were  quite 
congenial  with  Dr.  Johnson's  own ;  and  he 
took  the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  cor- 
rections and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some  lines, 
when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer's 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manu- 
script. I  shall  give  an  instance,  marking  the 
original  by  Roman,  and  Johnson's  substitution  in 
ItcUic  chsuncters :" 

**  *  In  (airer  acenea,  where  peaceAil  pleanues  apring, 
Tityrna  the  pride  of  Mantnan  awaina  might  aing ; 
But,  charmed  by  him,  or  amitten  with  hia  Tiewa^ 
Shall  modern  poets  court  the  Mantuan  moae  ? 
Hrom  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  Fknoy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  ?  '* 

" '  On  Mincio's  hankt,  in  (ketaa't  bomteous  reign. 
If  Tityrus  fmmd  the  golden  age  again, 
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Must  sleepy  bards  the  JIattering  dream  jtrolomg, 
Mechofoek  echoes  of  the  JfonliuM  song  t 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  tee  widely  stray ^ 
fFhere  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy  leads  the  wayf*  '* 

"  Here,"  says  Boswell,  <*  we  iind  Dr.  John- 
son's poetical  and  critical  powers  undiminished. 
I  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  aids  he  gave 
to  this  poem,  as  to  *  The  Traveller '  and  *  De- 
serted Village'  of  Goldsmith,  were  so  small,  as 
by  no  means  to  impair  the  distinguished  merit 
of  the  author."*  Mr.  Boswell  ought  to  have 
added,  that  the  six  lines  he  quotes  formed  the 
only  passage  in  the  poem  that  was  not  in  sub- 
stance  quite  the  author's  own.  The  manuscript 
was  also  again  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Burke ;  and  he  proposed  one  or  two  trivial 
alterations,  which  my  father's  grateful  feelings 
induced  him  to  adopt,  although  thev  did  not 
appear  to  himself  improvements.  There  were 
not  wanting,  I  have  heard,  friends  in  Suffolk, 
who,  when  **  The  Village  "  came  out,  whispered 
that  **  the  manuscript  had  been  so  cobbled  by 
Burke  and  Johnson,  that  Crabbe  did  not  know 
it  again  when  it  was  returned  to  him."  If 
these  kind  persons  survived  to  read  *'  The  Parish 
Register,"  their  amiable  conjectures  must  have 
received  a  sufficient  rebuke. 

"  The  Village  "  was  published  in  May,  1783  ; 
and  its  success  exceeded  the  author's  utmost 
expectations.  It  was  prused  in  the  Icadine 
journals ;  the  sale  was  rapid  and  extensive ;  and 
my  father's  reptation  was,  by  universal  con- 
sent, greatly  raised,  and  permanently  established 
by  this  poem.  "The  Library,"  and  "The 
Village,'  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  care  and 
zeal  with  which  the  young  poet  had  studied 
Pope ;  and,  without  doubt,  he  had  gradually, 
though  in  part  perhaps  unconsciously,  formed 
his  own  style  mainly  on  that  polished  model. 
But  even  those  early  works,  and  especially 
"  The  Village,"  fairiy  entitled  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
a  place  far  above  the  "  mechanick  echoes"  of 
the  British  Virgil.  Both  poems  are  framed  on 
a  regular  and  classical  plan, — perhaps,  in  that 
respect,  they  may  be  considered  more  complete 
ana  faultless  than  any  of  his  later  pieces  ;  and 
though  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  they  ex- 
hibit that  rare  union  of  force  and  minuteness  for 
which  the  author  was  afterwards  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished, yet  such  traces  of  that  marked  and 
extraordinary  peculiarity  appeared  in  detached 
places  —  above  all,  in  the  description  of  the 
Parish  Workhouse  in  "The  Village  "—that  it 
b  no  wonder  the  new  poet  should  at  once  have 
been  hailed  as  a  genius  of  no  slender  preten- 
sions. 

The  sudden  popularity  of  "  The  Village  " 
must  have  producea,  after  the  numberless  slights 
and  disappointments  already  mentioned,  and 
even    afler   the    tolerable    success    of    "  The 

1  Grokcr's  Boswcll,  vol.  -v.  p.  55. 


Library,"  about  as  strong  a  revulsion  in  my 
father's  mind  as  a  ducal  chaplaincy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances; but  there  was  no  change  in  his 
temper  or  manners.  The  successful  author  con- 
tinued as  modest  as  the  rejected  candidate  for 
publication  had  been  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing. 

No  sleeping  apartment  being  vacant  at  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  residence  in  Arlington  Street, 
Mr.  Crabbe  accidentally  procured  the  very 
rooms  shortly  before  occupied  by  the  highly 
talented,  but  rash  and  miserable  Hackman,  the 
infatuated  admirer  and  assassin  of  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Here  he 
agfun  found  himself  in  that  "distinguished  society 
into  which  Mr.  Burke  had  introduced  him.  He 
now  very  frequently  passed  his  mornings  at  the 
easel  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  conversing  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  while  this  distinguished 
artist  was  employed  upon  that  celebrated  paint- 
ing the  Infant  Hercules,'  then  preparing  for 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  no  public  character  of 
that  time  (except  Mr.  Burke)  with  that  warmth 
of  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  Sir  Joshua. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  some  respects, 
there  was  a  similarity  of  character—an  enlarged 
mind,  and  the  love  of  ease  and  freedom,  were 
common  to  both ;  but  it  is  probable  that  those 
qualities  also  prepossessed  my  father  greatly  in 
his  favour  which  he  himself  did  not  possess. 
Sir  Joshua  was  never  apparently  discomposed 
by  anything  under  the  sun — under  all  circum- 
stances, and  at  all  times,  he  was  ever  the  same 
cheerful,  mild  companion,  tlie  same  perfect  gen- 
tleman— happy,  serene,  and  undisturbed.  My 
father  spoke  with  particular  pleasure  of  one  day 
passed  at  that  house,  when  his  Grace  of  Rut- 
land and  a  select  company  dined  there — Miss 
Palmer  the  great  artist's  niece,  afterwards  Mar- 
chioness of  Thomond,  presiding.  The  union 
of  complete,  and  even  homely,  comfort  and  ease 
with  peH'ect  polish  and  the  highest  manners, 
had  in  it  a  charm  which  impressed  the  day  espe- 
cially on  his  memory. 

It  was  now  considered  desirable  that  Mr. 
Crabbe,  as  the  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  should 
have  a  university  degree;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  (Dr.  Watson)  very  kindly  enterea  his 
name  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  a 
degree,  after  a  certain  number  of  terms,  and 
without  residence. 

This  arrangement,  however,  had  hardly  been 
made,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Lord  Thurlow ;  and  this  is  another  of 
those  incidents  in  his  life,  which  I  much  regret 
that  he  himself  has  given  no  account  of ;  for  I 
should  suppose  many  expressions  characteristic  of 
the  rough  old  Chancellor  might  have  been  re- 

<  Sir  Joshua  mentioned  that  this  was  his  fourth  painting 
on  tlie  lame  canvass. 


corded.  My  father  only  said,  that,  before  he 
led  the  house,  his  noble  host,  telling  him,  that, 
'*  by  G — d,  he  was  as  like  Parson  Adams  as 
twelve  to  a  doasen,"  gave  him  the  small  livings 
of  Fromc  St.  Quintin,  and  Evershot,  in  Dorset- 
shire ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  that  he  might  be  en- 
titled to  hold  this  preferment,  immediately  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Moore),  instead  of  waiting 
for  it  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783,  after  a  long  absence, 
my  father  went  to  Sufiblk ;  and  Miss  Elmy 
being  then  at  Beccles  with  her  mother,  he  bent 
his  steps  thither ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  their 
rides  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  view  the  great  and  memorable 
meteor  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  August 
in  that  year.  At  that  moment  my  mother  and 
he  were  returning,  in  the  evening,  over  a  wide 
open  common  near  Beccles.  It  was  late,  dull, 
and  cloudy  :  in  an  instant  the  dark  mass  opened 
just  in  front  of  them.  The  clouds  were  rolled 
back  like  a  scroll ;  and  the  glorious  phenomenon 
burst  forth  as  large  as  the  moon,  but  infinitely 
more  brilliant ;  majestically  sailed  across  the 
heavens,  varying  its  form  every  instant,  and,  as 
it  were,  unfolding  its  substance  in  successive 
sheaths  of  fire,  and  scattering  lesser  meteors,  as 
it  moved  along.  My  mother,  who  happened  to 
be  riding  behind,  said  that,  even  at  tiiat  awful 
moment  (for  she  concluded  that  the  end  of  all 
things  was  at  hand),  she  was  irresistibly  struck 
with  my  father's  attitude.  He  had  raised  him- 
self from  his  horse,  lifted  his  arm,  and  spread 
his  hand  towards  the  object  of  admiration  and 
terror,  and  appeared  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Crabbe  returned  from  thence  to  Belvoir, 
and  again  went  to  London  with  the  family  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year.  Being  now  in  circum- 
stances which  enabled  him  to  afford  himself  a 
view  of  those  spectacles  which  he  had  hitherto 
abstained  from,  and  with  persons  who  invited 
him  to  accompany  them,  he  went  occasionally  to 
the  theatres,  especially  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons.  Of 
her  talents  he  expressed,  of  course,  the  most  un- 
bounded admiration ;  but  I  have  heard  him  also 
speak  of  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  Mrs.  Jordan  (the 
latter  especially,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Harry 
Wildair),  in  such  terms  as  proved  that  he  fully 
appreciated  the  exquisite  grace,  and  then  un- 
rivalled excellency,  of  those  comic  actresses. 
Being  one  night  introduced  by  Mr.  Thoroton 
into  &e  box  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  equerries, 
his  royal  highness  inquired,  with  some  displea- 
sure, who  he  was  that  had  so  intruded  there ; 
but  hearingit  was  the  poetical  chaplain  of  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  expressed  him- 
self satisfied,  and  a  short  time  afler,  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  presented  to  his  royal  highness  by  his  noble 
patron. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  1783,  it  was  fixed 


that  his  Grace  of  Rutland  should  soon  be  ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Had  the 
Chancellor's  livings,  which  Mr.  Crabbe  held, 
been  of  any  considerable  value,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  embraced  this  opportunity  to  retire 
and  settle;  but  tlie  income  derived  from  them 
was  very  trifling,  and,  as  it  happened,  no  pre- 
ferment on  the  Belvoir  list  was  then  vacant;  and 
therefore,  when  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
remain  on  this  side  the  l^hannel  and  marry,  the 
Duke  very  obligingly  invited  him  to  make  the 
castle  his  home,  till  something  permanent  could 
be  arranged.  At  parting,  the  Duke  presented 
him  with  a  portrait  of  Pope,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  assured  him  it  was  his  intention  to 
place  him  in  an  eligible  situation  on  the  first 
opportunity.  He  little  thought  at  that  time 
(his  Grace  being  by  but  a  few  months  his  senior) 
that  he  should  never  see  his  kind  and  noble 
patron  again. 

By  some  it  has  been  thought  remarkable  that 
Mr.  Crabbe,  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land by  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Burke,  and 
afterwards  by  his  own  reputation  and  conduct, 
should  not  have  accompanied  his  Grace  to  Dub- 
lin, and  finally  been  installed  in  a  dignitary's 
seat  in  some  Irish  cathedral.  Whether  he  had 
the  offer  of  proceeding  to  Ireland  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  would  have  been  extremely  inconsistent 
with  his  strong  attachment  to  Miss  Elmy,  and 
his  domestic  disposition  and  habits,  to  have  ac- 
cepted it ;  and  his  irregular  education  was  an 
effectual  bar  to  any  very  high  preferment  in  the 
church.  That  he  should  not  desire  to  retain 
his  chaplaincy,  was  not  only  to  be  attributed  to 
his  wish  to  settle,  but  his  consciousness  that  he 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  hold  such  an 
office.  In  fact,  neither  nature  nor  circumstances 
had  qualified  him  for  it.  The  aristocracy  of 
genius  approaches  too  near  the  aristocracy  of 
station :  superiority  of  talent  is  apt,  without  in- 
tention, to  betray  occasional  presumption.  It 
is  true,  subserviency  would  be  always  despised ; 
but  a  cool,  collected  mind— never  thrown  off  its 
guard — pleased  with  what  passes— entering  into 
the  interests  of  the  day,  but  never  betrayed  into 
enthusiasm, — is  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  that  station.  Mr.  Crabbe  could  never  con- 
ceal his  feelings,  and  he  felt  strongly.  He  was 
not  a  stoic,  and  freedom  of  living  was  prevalent 
in  almost  all  large  establishments  of  that  period  ; 
and,  when  the  conversation  was  interesting,  ho 
might  not  always  retire  as  early  as  prudence 
might  suggest;  nor,  perhaps,  did  he  at  all 
times  put  a  bridle  to  his  tongue,  for  he  might 
feel  the  riches  of  his  intellect  more  than  the 
poverty  of  his  station.  It  is  also  probable  that, 
brought  up  in  the  warehouse  of  Slaughdcn,  and 
among  the  uneducated,  though  nature  had  given 
him  the  disposition  of  a  gentleman—  the  polite- 
ness of  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit — he  may  at 
that  early  period  have  retained  some  repulsive 
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marks  of  the  degree  from  whence  he  had  so 
lately  risen  ;  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  all 
at  once  the  ease  and  self-possession  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  I  must  also 
add,  that  although  he  owed  his  introduction  to 
Burke,  his  adherence,  however  mild,  to  the  Whig 
tenets  of  Burke's  party  may  not  have  much  grati- 
fied the  circles  of  Belvoir. 

These  circumstances  will  easily  account  for 
his  not  accompanying  the  family  into  Ireland, 
without  supposing  the  least  neglect  or  unkind- 
ness  in  his  patrons,  or  any  insensibility  on  their 
part  to  his  sterling  merits :  on  the  contrary,  he 
never  ceased  to  receive  from  every  individual  of 
that  noble  house  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
their  regard ;  and  he  was  not  only  most  amply 
satisfied  with  the  favours  they  had  conferred, 
but  felt  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  the 
members  of  the  family  of  both  generations. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Duke  embarked  for 
Ireland,  my  father  once  more  repaired  to  Suf- 
folk, and  hastened  to  Beccles  with  the  grateful 
intelligence  that  he  was  at  length  entitled,  with- 
out imprudence,  to  claim  the  long-pledged  hand 
of  Miss  Elmy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
1784-1792. 

Mr.  Crabbe  mairies^He  rcsidet  raeoeadvely  at  BeWoir  Castle, 
at  his  Curacy  of  Statlicrn,  and  at  his  Rectory  of  Maston— 
Incrrase  of  his  Family — I^lbIication  of  •*  TTie  Newspaper  '* 
—Visits  and  Journeys— His  mode  of  Life,  Oceupatioiu^  and 
Amusements. 

Iw  the  month  of  December,  1783,  my  father  and 
mother  were  married  in  the  church  of  Beccles, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Routh,  father  to  the  learned 
and  venerable  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Shortly  after,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  apartments  destined  for  their  use, 
at  Belvoir  Castle;  but,  although  there  were 
many  obvious  advantages  to  a  couple  of  narrow 
income  in  this  position,  and  although  the  noble 
owner  of  the  seat  had  given  the  most  strict 
orders  that  their  convenience  should  be  con- 
sulted in  every  possible  manner  by  his  servants, 
it  was  soon  found  to  be  a  disagreeable  thing  to 
inhabit  the  house,  and  be  attended  by  the  do- 
mestics, of  an  absent  family  ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe, 
before  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  took  the 
neighbouring  curacy  of  Stathem,  and  trans- 
ferred  himself  to  the  humble  parsonage  attached 
to  that  office,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
A  child  bom  to  my  parents,  while  still  at  Bel- 
voir, survived  but  a  few  hours ;  their  next,  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  saw  the  light  at  Stathem, 
in  November,  1786.  They  continued  to  reside 
in  this  obscure  parsonage  for  four  years ;  during 
which  two  more  children  were  added  to  their 
household,— John  Crabbe,  so  long  the  affection- 


ate and  unwearied  assistant  of  his  father  in  his 
latter  days  (bom  in  1787), — and  a  daughter 
(bom  in  1789),  who  died  in  infancy. 

Of  these  four  years,  my  father  often  said  they 
•  were,  on  the  whole,  the  very  happiest  in  his  life. 
My  mother  and  he  could  now  ramble  together 
at  their  ease,  amidst  the  rich  woods  of  Belvoir, 
without  any  of  the  painful  feelings  which  had 
before  chequered  his  enjoyment  of  the  place  :  at 
home,  a  garden  afforded  him  healthful  exercise 
and  unfailiug  amusement ;  and  his  situation  as  a 
curate  prevented  him  from  being  drawn  into 
any  sort  of  unpleasant  disputes  with  the  villagers 
about  him.  His  great  resource  and  employment 
was,  I  believe,  from  the  first,  the  study  of  na- 
tural history:  he  cultivated  botany,  especially 
that  of  the  grasses,  with  insatiable  ardour.  En- 
tomology was  another  especial  favourite  ;  and  he 
gradually  made  himself  expert  in  some  branches 
of  geological  science  also.  He  copied  with  his 
own  hand  several  ex{)ensive  works  on  such  sub- 
jects, of  which  his  situation  could  only  permit 
him  to  obtain  a  temporary  loan;  and,  though 
manual  dexterity  was  never  his  forte,  he  even 
drew  and  coloured  after  the  prints  in  some  of 
these  books  with  tolerable  success :  but  this  sort 
of  labour,  he,  after  a  little  while,  discontinued, 
as  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time.  I  may  also 
add,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  habits  of 
the  clergy  then  resident  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir, 
he  made  some  efforts  to  become  a  sportsman ;  but 
he  wanted  precision  of  eye  and  hand  to  use  the 
gun  with  success.  As  to  coursing,  the  cry  of 
5ie  first  hare  he  saw  killed,  stmck  him  as  so  like 
the  wail  of  an  infant,  that  he  turned  heart-sick 
from  the  spot :  and,  in  a  word,  although  Mr. 
Crabbe  did,  for  a  season,  make  his  appearance 
now  and  then  in  a  garb  which  none  tnat  knew 
him  in  his  latter  days  could  ever  have  suspected 
him  of  assuming,  the  velveteen  jacket  and  all 
its  appurtenances  were  soon  laid  aside  for  ever. 

He  had  another  employment,  which,  indeed, 
he  never  laid  aside  until,  many  years  after  this 
time,  he  became  the  rector  of  a  populous  toion. 
At  Stathem,  and  at  all  his  successive  country 
residences,  my  father  continued  to  practise  his 
original  profession  among  such  poor  people  as 
chose  to  solicit  his  aid.  The  contents  of  his 
medicine  chest,  and,  among  the  rest,  cordials, 
were  ever  at  their  service :  he  grudged  no  per- 
sonal fatigue  to  attend  tlie  sick-bed  of  the  i)ea- 
sant,  in  the  double  capacity  of  physician  and 
priest ;  and  had  often  great  difficulty  in  circum- 
scribing his  practice  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  poor,  for  the  farmers  would  willingly  have 
been  attended  gratis  also.  On  some  occasions, 
he  was  obliged  to  act  even  as  accoucheur.  I 
cannot  quit  tnis  matter  without  observing,  that 
I  have  heard  it  said,  by  persons  who  had  met 
my  father  in  humble  abodes  of  distress,  that, 
however  nature  might  have  disqualified  him  for 
the  art  of  a  surgeon,  he  exhibited  a  sagacity 
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which  y  under  better  circumstances,  might  have 
conducted  him  to  no  mean  rank  as  a  physician. 

In  the  course  of  1784,  my  father  contributed 
a  brief  memoir  of  Lord  Robert  Manners  to  the 
Annual  Register,  published  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Dodsley ;  and  in  1785  he  appeared  again  as  a 
poet.  "  The  New8pai)er/'  then  published,  was 
considered  as  in  all  respects  of  tne  same  class 
and  merits  with^*  The  Library;"  and  the  au- 
thor was  anew  encouraged  by  the  critics,  and 
by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others  of  his 
eminent  friends  in  London.  Yet,  successful  as 
bis  poetical  career  had  been,  and  highly  flatter- 
ing as  was  the  reception  which  his  works  had 
procured  him  in  the  polished  circles  of  life,  if  we 
except  a  valueless  sermon  put  forth  on  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in 
1787,  and  a  cnapter  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Vale  of  Bel  voir,  which  he  contributed  to 
Mr.  Nichols's  account  of  Leicestershire,  shortly 
afterwards,  he,  firom  this  time,  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  public  view.  His  '*  Parish  Register 
was  published  at  the  interval  of  tweniy-two  years 
after  "The  Newsjmper;"  and,  from  his  thirty- 
first  year  to  his  fifty -second,  he  buried  himself 
completel  v*  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  and  vil- 
lage life,  hardly  catching,  from  time  to  time,  a 
single  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which 
he  had  for  a  season  been  welcomed,  and  gra- 
dually forgotten  as  a  living  author  by  the  public, 
who  only,  generally  speaking,  continued  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  Crabbe  from  the 
extended  circulation  of  certain  striking  passages 
in  his  early  poems,  through  their  admission  into 
*^The  Elegant  Ex  tracts.  It  might,  under  such 
circumstances,  excite  little  surprise,  if  I  should 
skip  hastily  over  the  whole  interval  from  1785 
to  1807 — or  even  down  to  my  father's  sixtieth 
year  (1813),  when  he  at  last  reappeared  in 
the  metropolis,  and  figured  as  a  member  of 
various  literary  institutions  there,  and  among  the 
lions^  as  they  are  called,  of  fashionable  life  ; — 
but  I  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  I  should  be  guilty 
of  a  grave  omission ;  and  I  hope  the  son  of  such 
a  father  will  be  pardoned  for  desiring  to  dwell  a 
little  on  him  as  he  appeared  in  those  relations 
which  are  the  especial  test  of  moral  worth — 
which,  if  well  sustained,  can  impart  a  brightness 
to  the  highest  intellectuiBJ  reputation,  and  which 
dwell  on  my  memory  as  affording  the  most  esti- 
mable traits  of  his  character. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage,  in  passing  through 
London,  on  his  wa}'  to  visit  his  livings  in  Dor< 
setshire,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  his 
wife  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke,  when  he  and  she 
experienced  the  kindest  reception  ;  but  this  was 
only  a  casual  glimpse  of  his  illustrious  friend.  I 
believe  my  father  offered  him  the  dedication  of 
*' The  Newspaper,"  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
earlier  publications  ;  but  that  great  man,  proba- 
bly from  modesty,  declined  anything  of  tliis 
kind ;  and  as  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  no  doubt, 


must  have  been  the  nest  in  his  view,  that  giant 
of  literature  was  by  this  time  lost  to  the  world. 
In  Dorsetshire,  they  were  hospitably  received 
by  Mr.  Baker,  once  a  candidate  for  that  county ; 
and  they  returned  charmed  with  their  excursion, 
yet  resumed  with  undiminished  zest  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  quiet  little  parsonage. 

Never,  indeed,  was  any  man  more  fitted  for 
domestic  life  than  my  father;  and,  but  for  cir- 
cumstances not  under  his  control — especially 
the  delicate  state  of  health  into  which  my  mo- 
ther ere  long  declined — I  am  sure  no  man 
would  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  ^sery  sort 
of  domestic  hapoiness.  His  attachment  to  his 
family  was  boundless  ;  but  his  contentment  under 
a  long  temporary  oblivion  may  a*so,  in  great 
part,  be  accounted  for,  by  the  unwearied  acti- 
vity of  his  mind.  As  the  chief  characteristic  of 
his  heart  was  benevolence,  so  that  of  his  mind 
was  a  buoyant  exuberance  of  thought  and  per- 
petual exercise  of  intellect.  Thus  he  had  an 
inexhaustible  resource  within  himself,  and  never 
for  a  moment,  I  may  say,  suffered  under  that 
enmd  which  drives  so  many  from  solitude  to  the 
busy  search  for  notoriety.  I  can  safely  assert, 
that,  from  the  earliest  time  I  recollect  him, 
down  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  before  his  death, 
I  never  saw  him  (unless  in  company)  seated  in 
a  chair,  enjoying  what  is  called  a  lounge — that 
is  to  say,  doing  nothing.  Out  of  doors  he  had 
always  some  object  in  view— a  flower,  or  a 
pebble,  or  his  note-book,  in  his  hand ;  and  in 
the  house,  if  he  was  not  writing,  he  was  read- 
ing. He  read  aloud  very  often,  even  when 
walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in 
the  huge  old  fashionea  one-horse  chaise,  heavier 
than  a  modem  chariot,  in  which  they  usually 
were  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of'  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and 
absence  of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my 
mother  on  all  occasions.  Some  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  speak  of  his  writing  so  much  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  tliat  though  he  for  so  many  years 
made  no  fresh  appeal  to  the  public  voice,  he  was 
all  that  time  busily  engaged  in  composition. 
Numberless  were  the  manuscripts  wnich  he 
completed  ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  never 
destined  to  see  the  light.  I  can  well  remember 
more  than  one  grand  incremation— not  in  the 
chimney,  for  the  bulk  of  paper  to  be  consumed 
would  have  endangered  tne  house — but  in  the 
open  air— and  with  what  glee  his  children  vied 
in  assisting  him,  stirring  up  the  fire,  and  bring- 
ing him  fresh  loads  of  the  fuel  as  fast  as  their 
little  legs  would  enable  them.  What  the  various 
works  thus  destroyed  treated  of,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  among  them  was  an  Essay  on  Botany  in 
English ;  which,  after  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress ill  it,  my  father  laid  aside,  in  consequence 
merely,  I  believe,  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
late  Mr.  Davies,  vice-master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  whom  he  had  become  casually 
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acquainted,  and  who,  though  little  tinged  with 
academical  peculiarities,  could  not  stomach  the 
notion  of  degrading  such  a  science  by  treating  of 
it  in  a  modem  language. 

My  father  used  to  say  that,  had  this  trealise 
come  out  at  the  time  when  his  friend  arrested  its 
progress,  he  might  perhaps  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  considered  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
more  than  one  addition  to  the  British  Flora, 
since  those  days  introduced  to  notice,  classed  and 
named,  by  other  naturalists.  I  remember  his 
mentioning,  as  one  instance,  the  humble  trefoil, 
now  known  as  the  TrifoUum  guffocatum.  But, 
even  if  Mr.  Crabbe  had  sent  no  "  Parish  Re- 
gister" before  him,  when  he,  after  his  long 
retirement,  reappeared  in  the  upper  walks  of 
life,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  sus- 
pecting that  his  village  existence  had  been  one 
of  intellectual  torpor.  He  mixed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  a  much  wider  circle  than  that  to  which 
Burke  introduced  him  ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  the 
few  who  could  compare  what  he  then  was  with 
what  he  had  been  on  his  first  debut,  that  all 
his  social  feelings  had  been  quickened,  all  his 
mental  |)owers  expanded  and  strengthened,  in 
the  interval  that  had  passed.  Why,  such  being 
the  case,  he  for  so  great  a  period  of  his  life 
remained  unmoved  by  the  stimuli  of  reputation 
or  money,  or  the  pleasure  of  select  society,  is  a 
question  which  will  never,  I  suppose,  be  quite 
satisfactorily  answered. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1787,  that 
my  father  was  seized,  one  fine  siimmer*s  day, 
with  so  intense  a  longing  to  see  the  sea,  from 
which  he  had  never  before  been  so  long  absent, 
that  he  mounted  his  horse,  rode  alone  to  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  sixty  miles  from  his  house, 
dipped  in  the  waves  that  washed  the  beach  of 
Alaborough,  and  returned  to  Stathem. 

During  my  father's  residence  here,  and  also 
at  his  other  country  places,  he  very  rarely  either 
paid  or  received  visits,  except  in  his  clerical  ca- 
pacity ;  but  there  was  one  friend  whose  expand- 
ing versatility  of  mind  and  rare  colloquial  talents 
made  him  a  most  welcome  visiter  at  Stathern— 
and  he  was  a  very  frequent  one.  I  allude  to 
Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  a  poet  and  a  mecha- 
nist of  no  small  eminence,  who  at  this  period 
was  the  incumbent  of  Goadby,  and  occasionally 
lived  there,  though  his  principal  residence  was 
at  Doncaster,  where  vast  machines  were  worked 
under  his  direction.  Few  persons  could  tell  a 
good  story  so  well ;  no  man  could  make  more  of 
a  trite  one.  I  can  just  remember  him — the 
portly,  dignified,  old  gentleman  of  the  last  ge- 
neration— grave  and  polite,  but  full  of  humour 
and  spirit.  In  the  summer  of  1787,  my  father 
and  mother  paid  Dr.  Cartwright  a  visit  at  Don- 
caster;  but  when  she  entered  the  vast  building, 
full  of  engines  thundering  with  resistless  power, 
yet  under  the  apparent  management  of  children, 
the  bare  idea  of  the  inevitable  hazard  attendant 


on  such  stupendous  undertakings,  quite  overcame 
her  feelings,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  On 
their  return,  Mrs.  Elmy  paid  them  a  visit,  and 
remained  for  some  months  with  them.  My  mo- 
ther's mother  was  a  calm,  composed,  cheerful 
old  lady,  such  as  all  admire,  and  as  grandchildren 
adore.  She  had  suffered  many  heavy  afflictions, 
and  had  long  made  it  her  aim  to  suppress  all 
violent  emotions ;  and  she  succeeded,  if  perfect 
serenity  of  appearance,  and  the  ultimate  age 
of  ninety-two,  be  fair  indications  of  the  peace 
within. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  occurred  a  most 
unexpected  event,  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded—the  untimely  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, at  the  vice-regal  palace,  in  Ireland.  My 
father  had  a  strong  {personal  regard  for  his 
Grace,  and  grieved  sincerely  for  the  loss  of  a 
kind  and  condescending  friend.  Had  he  che- 
rished ambitious  views,  he  might  have  grieved 
for  himself  too.  I  have  stated,  that  the  Duke's 
disposition  was  generous  and  social :  these  traits 
meeting  the  spirit  of  the  Irish,  whom  it  was  his 
wish  to  attach,  and  the  customs  of  that  period 
unhappily  tempting  him  to  prolonged  festivity, 
he  became  a  prey  to  an  attack  of  fever ;  and  tlte 
medical  attendants  were  said  to  have  overlooked 
that  nice  point,  in  inflammatory  cases,  where  re- 
duction should  cease.  He  was  only  in  the 
thirty -fifth  year  of  his  age ;  leaving  a  young  and 
lovely  widow,  with  six  children,  the  eldest  in 
his  ninth  year.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Belvoir  Castle,  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault 
at  Bottesford,  and  my  father,  of  course,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  melancholy  solemnity. 

The  widowed  Duchess  did  not  forget  the  pro- 
tegS  of  her  lamented  husband  :  kindly  desirous 
of  retaining  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  ^-ave 
him  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  earnestly 
requesting  him  to  exchange  the  two  small  liv- 
ings Mr.  Crabbe  held  in  Dorsetshire  for  two  of 
superior  value  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  My  father 
proceeded  to  London,  but  was  not,  on  this  occa- 
sion, very  courteously  received  by  Lord  Thurlow. 
**  No,"  he  growled  ;  "  by  G— d,  I  will  not  do 
this  for  any  man  in  England."  But  he  did  it, 
nevertheless,  for  a  woman  in  England.  The 
good  Duchess,  on  arriving  in  town,  waited  on 
him  personally,  to  renew  her  request ;  and  he 
yielded.  My  father,  having  passed  the  neces- 
sary examination  at  Lambeth,  received  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  Archbishop,  and  became  rector 
of  Muston,  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parish  of  Allington,  in  Lincolnshire. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  February,  1789,  that 
Mr.  Crabbe  left  Stathern,  and  brought  his  fa- 
mily to  the  parsonage  of  Muston.  Soon  after 
this  his  father  died.  My  grandfather,  soon 
after  my  grandmother's  death,  had  married 
again;  and  his  new  wife  bringing  home  with 
her  several  children  by  a  former  husband,  the 
house  became  still  more  uncomfortable  tlian  it 
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had  for  many  years  before  been  to  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  It  was  on  the  appearance  of 
these  strangers  Uiat  my  uncle  William,  the  hero 
of  the  **  Parting  Hour,"  went  to  sea,  never  to 
return.  For  many  years,  the  old  man's  habits 
had  been  undermining  his  health ;  but  his  end 
was  sudden. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  that  period  of  my  father's 
life,  when  I  became  conscious  of  existence : 
when,  if  the  happiness  I  experienced  was  not 
quite  perfect,  there  was  only  alloy  enough  to 
make  it  felt  the  more.  The  reader  himself  will 
judge  what  must  have  been  the  lot  of  a  child  of 
such  parents — how  indulgence  and  fondness  were 
mingled  with  care  and  solicitude. 

W  hat  a  pity  it  seems  that  the  poignant  feelings 
of  early  youth  should  ever  be  blunted,  and,  as  it 
were,  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  manhood  ; 
that  they  cannot  remain,  together  with  the 
stronger  stimuli  of  mature  passions — passions  so 
liable  to  make  the  heart  ultimately  selfish  and 
cold.  It  is  true,  no  one  could  endure  the 
thoughts  of  remaining  a  child  for  ever ;  but  with 
all  that  we  gain,  as  we  advance,  some  of  the 
finer  and  better  spirit  of  the  mind  appears  to 
evaporate  ;  seldom  do  we  again  feel  tiiose  acute 
and  innocent  impressions,  which  recalling  for  a 
moment,  one  could  almost  cry  to  retain.  Now 
and  then,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  this 
youthful  tenderness  of  feeling  does  return,  when 
the  spirits  are  depressed  either  hy  fatigue  or 
illness,  or  some  other  softenine  circumstance ; 
and  then,  especially  if  we  should  happen  to  hear 
some  pleasing  melody,  even  chimes  or  distant 
bells,  a  flood  of  early  remembrances  and  warm 
affections  flows  into  the  mind,  and  we  dwell  on 
the  past  with  the  fondest  regret ;  for  such  scenes 
are  never  to  return :  yet,  though  piunful,  these 
impressions  are  ever  mingled  with  delight ;  we 
are  tenacious  of  their  duration,  and  feel  the 
better  for  the  transient  susceptibility : — indeed 
transient ;  for  soon  the  music  ceases,  the  fatigue 
yields  to  rest,  the  mind  recovers  its  strength, 
and  straightway  all  is  (to  such  salutary  sen- 
sations) cold  and  insensible  as  marble.  Surelv 
the  most  delightful  ideas  one  could  connect  with 
this  sublunary  state  would  be  a  union  of  these 
vivid  impressions  of  infancy  with  the  warmth 
and  purity  of  passion  in  early  youth,  and  the 
judgment  of  maturity : — perhaps  such  a  union 
might  faintly  shadow  the  blessedness  that  may  be 
hereafter. 

How  delightful  is  it  to  recall  the  innocent 
feelings  of  unbounded  love,  confidence,  and 
respect,  associated  with  my  earliest  visions  of 
my  parents.  They  appeared  to  their  children  not 
only  good,  but  free  trom  any  taint  of  the  cor- 
ruption common  to  our  nature ;  and  such  was 
the  strength  of  the  impressions  then  received, 
that  hardly  could  subsequent  experience  ever 
enable  our  judgments  to  modify  them.  Many  a 
happy  and  mdulged  child  has,  no  doubt,  partaken 


in  the  same  fond  exaggeration  ;  but  ours  surely 
had  every  thing  to  excuse  it. 

Always  visibly  happy  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
especially  of  children,  our  father  entei*ed  into  all 
our  pleasures,  and  soothed  and  cheered  us  in  all 
our  little  griefs  with  such  overflowing  tenderness, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  we  almost  worshipped 
him.  My  first  recollection  of  him  is  or  his 
carrying  me  up  to  his  private  room  to  prayers,  in 
the  summer  evenings,  about  sunset,  and  reward- 
ing my  silence  and  attention  afterwards  with  a 
view  of  the  flower-sarden  through  his  prism. 
Then  I  recall  the  delight  it  was  to  me  to  be 
permitted  to  sleep  with  him  during  a  confine- 
ment of  my  mother's,— >how  I  longed  for  the 
morning,  because  then  he  would  be  sure  to  tell 
me  some  fairy  tale,  of  his  own  invention,  all 
sparkling  with  gold  and  diamonds,  magic  foun- 
tains and  enchanted  princesses.  In  the  eye  of 
memory  I  can  still  see  him  as  he  was  at  that  period 
of  his  life, — his  fatherly  countenance,  unmixed 
with  any  of  the  less  loveable  expressions  that,  in 
too  many  faces,  obscure  that  character — but  pre- 
eminently fo/A^r/y  ;  conveying  the  ideas  of  kind- 
ness, intellect,  and  purity;  his  manner  grave, 
manly,  and  cheerful,  in  unison  with  his  hign  and 
open  forehead :  his  very  attitudes,  whether  as  he 
sat  absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  minerals, 
shells,  and  insects — or  as  he  laboured  in  his 
garden  until  his  naturally  pale  complexion  ac- 
quired a  tinge  of  fresh  healthy  red ;  or  as, 
coming  lightly  towards  us  with  some  unexpected 
present,  his  smile  of  indescribable  benevolence 
spoke  exultation  in  the  foretaste  of  our  rap- 
tures. 

But  I  think,  even  earlier  than  these  are  my 
first  recollections  of  my  mother.  I  think  the 
very  earliest  is  of  her  as  combing  my  hair  one 
evening,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  hardly 
broke  the  long  shadows  of  the  room,  and  singing 
the  plaintive  air  of  "  Kitty  Fell,"  till,  though  1 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  years  old, 
the  melody  found  its  way  into  my  heart,  and  the 
tears  dropped  down  so  profusely  that  I  was  glad 
the  darkness  concealed  them.  How  mysterious 
is  shame  without  guilt  1 

There  are  few  situations  on  earth  more  en- 
viable than  that  of  a  child  on  his  first  journey 
with  indulgent  parents ;  there  is  perpetual  excite- 
ment and  novelty, — "  omne  ignotStm  pro  mag- 
nifico,'* — and  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  freedom 
from  care.  This  blessed  ienorance  of  limits  and 
boundaries,  and  absence  of  all  forecast,  form  the 
very  charm  of  the  enchantment ;  each  town 
appears  indefinitely  vast,  each  day  as  if  it  were 
never  to  have  a  close  :  no  decline  of  any  kind 
being  dreamt  of,  the  present  is  enjoyed  in  a  way 
wholly  impossible  with  those  who  have  a  long 
past  to  remember,  and  a  dark  future  to  antici- 
pate. Never  can  I  forget  my  first  excursion 
into  Suffolk,  in  company  with  my  parents.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  September,  1790 — (shortiy 
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after  my  mother  had  recovered  from  her  confine- 
ment with  her  fourth  son,  Edmund  Crabbe,  who 
died  in  his  sixth  year), — that,  dressed  in  my 
first  suit  of  boy's  clothes  (and  that  scarlet),  in 
the  height  of  a  delicious  season,  I  was  mounted 
beside  them  in  their  huge  old  gig,  and  visited 
the  scenes  and  the  persons  familiar  to  me,  from 
my  earliest  nursery  days,  in  their  conversation 
and  anecdotes.  Sometimes,  as  we  proceeded,  my 
father  read  aloud;  sometimes  ho  left  us  for  a 
while  to  botanise  amon^  the  hedgerows,  and 
returned  with  some  unsigntly  weed  or  bunch  of 
moss,  to  him  precious.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
when  we  had  reached  our  inn,  the  happy  child, 
instead  of  being  sent  early  as  usual  to  oed,  was 
permitted  to  stretch  himself  on  the  carpet,  while 
the  reading  was  resumed,  blending  with  sounds 
which,  from  novelty,  appeared  delightful, — the 
buzzing  of  the  bar,  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the 
horn  of  the  mail-coach,  the  gay  clamour  of  the 
streets—everything  to  excite  and  astonish,  in 
the  midst  of  safety  and  repose.  My  father*8 
countenance  at  such  moments  is  still  before  me ; 
— with  what  gentle  sympathy  did  he  seem  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  childhood  1 

On  the  third  day  we  reached  Parham,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  a  set  of  manners  and  customs, 
of  which  there  remains,  perhaps,  no  counterpart 
in  the  present  day.  My  great-uncle's  establish- 
ment was  that  of  the  tirst-rate  yeoman  of  that 
period — the  Yeoman  that  already  began  to  be 
styled  by  courtesy  an  Esquire.  Mr.  Tovell 
might  possess  an  estate  of  some  eight  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  a  portion  of  which  be  himself 
cultivated.  Educatea  at  a  mercantile  school,  he 
often  said  of  himself,  *'  Jack  will  never  make  a 
gentleman ;"  yet  he  had  a  native  dignity  of  mind 
and  of  manners,  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to  pass  muster  in  that  character  with  any  but  very 
fastidious  critics.  His  house  was  large,  and  the 
surrounding  moat,  the  rookery,  the  ancient  dove- 
cot, and  the  well-stored  fishponds,  were  such  as 
might  have  suited  a  gentleman's  seat  of  some 
consequence ;  but  one  side  of  the  house  imme- 
diately overlooked  a  farm-yard,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  domestic  animals,  and  the  scene  of  constant 
bustle  and  noise.  On  entering  the  house,  there 
was  nothing  at  first  sight  to  remind  one  of  the 
farm:— a  s^iacious  hall,  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,— at  one  extremity  a  very  hand- 
some drawing-room,  and  at  the  other  a  fine  old 
staircase  of  black  oak,  polished  till  it  was  as 
slippery  as  ice,  and  having  a  chime-clock  and  a 
barrel-organ  on  its  landing-places.  But  this 
drawing-room,  a  corresponding  dining- parlour, 
and  a  handsome  sleeping  apartment  up  stairs, 
w^ere  all  tabooed  ground,  and  made  use  of  on 
great  and  solemn  occasions  only — such  as  rent- 
days,  and  an  occasional  visit  with  which  Mr. 
Tovell  was  honoured  by  a  neighbouring  ]>eer. 
At  all  other  times  the  family  and  their  visiters 
lived  entirely  in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  along 


with  the  servants.  My  great-uncle  occupied  an 
arm-chair,  or,  in  attacks  of  gout,  a  couch  on  one 
side  of  a  large  open  chimney.  Mrs.  Tovell  sat 
at  a  small  table,  on  which,  in  the  evening,  stood 
one  small  candle,  in  an  iron  candlestick,  plying 
her  needle  by  the  feeble  glimmer,  surrounded 
by  her  maids,  all  busy  at  the  same  employment ; 
but  in  winter  a  noble  block  of  wood,  sometimes 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  pollard,  threw  its 
comfortable  warmth  and  cheerful  blaze  over  the 
apartment. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the 
alamm  called  the  maids,  and  their  mistress  also ; 
and  if  the  former  were  tardy,  a  louder  alarum, 
and  more  formidable,  was  heard  chiding  the 
delay — not  that  scolding  was  peculiar  to  any 
occasion,  it  regularly  ran  on  through  all  the  day, 
like  bells  on  harness,  in  spiriting  the  work, 
whether  it  were  done  ill  or  well.  After  the 
important  business  of  the  dairy,  and  a  hasty 
breakfast,  their  respective  employments  were 
again  resumed  ;  that  which  the  mistress  took  for 
her  especial  privilege  being  the  scrubbing  of 
the  floors  of  the  state  aiiartments.  A  new 
servant,  ignorant  of  her  presumption,  was  found 
one  morning  on  her  knees,  hard  at  work  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  these  preserves,  and  was  thus 
addressed  by  her  mistress: — "  lot/ wash  such 
floors  as  these  ?  Give  me  the  brush  this  instant, 
and  troop  to  the  scullery  and  wash  that,  madam ! 

As  true  as  G— d  's  in  heaven,  here 

comes  Lord  Rocbford,  to  call  on  Mr.  Tovell. — 
Here,  take  my  mantle  (a  blue  woollen  apron), 
and  I  '11  go  to  the  door ! 

If  the  sacred  apartments  had  not  been  opened, 
the  family  dined  on  this  wise ; — the  heads  seated 
in  the  kitchen  at  an  old  table;  the  farm-men 
standing  in  the  adjoining  scullery,  door  open — 
the  female  servants  at  a  side  table,  called  a 
botUer; — with  the  principals,  at  the  table,  per- 
chance some  travelling  rat-catcher,  or  tinker,  or 
farrier,  or  an  occasional  gardener  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, his  face  probablv  streaming  with  perspi- 
ration.  My  father  well  describes,  in  "  The 
Widow's  Tale,"  my  mother's  situation,  when 
living  in  her  younger  days  at  Parham  : — 

"  But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 
When  one  hu^e  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  wttli  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  baron,  mass  saline !  where  never  lean 
BeneaUi  the  lirown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  : 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new  ; 
When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again  ; 
She  could  not  breathe,  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  the  offended  eye ; 
She  minced  tlie  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wondered  much  to  see  the  ereatmrei  dine." 

On  ordinary  days,  when  the  dinner  was  over, 
the  fire  replenished,  the  kitchen  sanded  and 
lightly  swept  over  in  waves,  mistress  and  maids, 
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taking  off  their  shoes,  retired  to  their  chambers 
for  a  nap  of  one  hour  to  the  minute.  The  dogs 
and  cats  commenced  their  siesta  by  tiie  fire. 
Mr.  Tovell  dozed  in  hb  chair,  and  no  noise  was 
heard,  except  the  melancholy  and  monotonous 
cooing  of  a  turtle-dove,  variea.  however,  by  the 
shrill  treble  of  a  canary.  Auer  the  hour  had 
expired,  the  active  part  of  the  family  were  on 
the  alert,  the  bottles  (Mr.  TovelPstea  equipage) 
placed  on  the  table ;  and  as  if  by  instinct  some 
old  acquaintance  would  glide  in  for  the  evening's 
carousal,  and  then  another,  and  another.  If 
four  or  five  anrived,  the  punchbowl  was  taken 
down,  and  emptied  and  filled  again.  But,  who- 
ever came,  it  was  comparatively  a  dull  even- 
ing, unless  two  especial  Knights  Companions 
were  of  the  party ;— one  was  a  jolly  old  iarmer, 
with  much  of  the  person  and  humour  of  FalstaiF, 
a  face  as  rosy  as  brandy  could  make  it,  and  an 
eye  teeming  with  subdued  merriment;  for  he 
had  that  prime  quality  of  a  joker,  superficial 
gravity : — the  other  was  a  relative  of  the  family, 
a  wealthy  yeoman,  middle-aged,  thin,  and  mus- 
cular. He  was  a  bachelor,  and  famed  for  his 
indiscriminate  attachment  to  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  woman, — young  or  aged,  clean  or  dirty, 
a  lady  or  a  gipsy,  it  mattered  not  to  him ;  all 
were  equally  admired.  He  had  peopled  the 
village  green ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that,  who- 
ever was  the  motiier,  the  children  mieht  be  re- 
cognised in  an  instant  to  belong  to  him.  Such 
was  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  that,  though 
he  seldom  inrent  to  bed  sober,  he  retained  a  clear 
eye  and  stentorian  voice  to  his  eightieth  year, 
and  coursed  when  he  was  ninety.  He  some- 
times rendered  the  colloquies  over  the  bowl  pe- 
culiarly piquant ;  and  so  soon  as  his  voice  began 
to  be  elevated,  one  or  two  of  the  inmates,  my 
father  and  mother  for  example,  withdrew  with 
Mrs.  Tovell  into  her  own  sanctum  sanctorttm ; 
but  I,  not  being  supposed  capable  of  under- 
standing much  of  what  might  be  said,  was 
allowed  to  linger  on  the  skirts  of  the  festive 
circle ;  and  the  servants,  being  considered  much 
in  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  animals  dozing 
on  the  heartn,  remained,  to  have  the  full  benefit 
of  their  wit,  neither  producing  the  slightest 
restraint,  nor  feeling  it  themselves. 

After  we  had  spent  some  weeks  amidst  this 
primitive  set,  we  proceeded  to  Aldboroueh, 
where  we  were  received  with  the  most  cordial 
welcome  by  my  father's  sister  and  her  worthy 
husband,  Mr.  lM)arkes.  How  well  do  I  remem- 
ber that  morning  I — my  father  watching  the 
effect  of  the  first  view  of  the  sea  on  my  counte- 
nance, the  tempered  joyfulness  of  his  manner 
when  he  carriea  me  in  his  arms  to  the  veive  of 
the  rippling  waves,  and  the  nameless  delight 
with  which  I  first  inhaled  the  odours  of  the 
beach.  What  variety  of  emotions  had  he  not 
experienced  on  that  spot! — how  unmingled 
would  have  been  his  happiness  then,  had  his 


mother  survived  to  see  him  as  a  husband  and 
a  father ! 

We  visited  also  on  this  occasion  my  grand- 
paother  Mrs.  El  my,  and  her  two  daughters,  at 
the  delightful  town  of  Beccles ;  and  never  can  I 
forget  the  admiration  with  which  I  even  then 
viewed  this  gem  of  the  Waveney,  and  the  fine 
old  church  (Beata  Ecclesia),  which  gives  name 
to  the  place;  though,  as  there  were  no  other 
children  in  the  house,  there  were  abundant 
attractions  of  another  kind  more  suited  to  my 
years.  In  fact,  Beccles  seemed  a  paradise,  as 
we  visited  from  house  to  house  witn  our  kind 
relations.  From  this  town  we  proceeded  to  a 
sweet  little  villa  called  Normanston,  another  of 
the  early  resorts  of  my  mother  and  her  lover,  in 
the  days  of  their  anxious  affection.  Here  four 
or  five  spinsters  of  independent  fortune  had 
formed  a  sort  of  Protestant  nunnery,  the  abbess 
being  Miss  Blacknell,  who  afterwards  deserted 
it  to  become  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Graves,  a  lady  of  distinguished  eleffance 
in  her  tastes  and  manners.  Another  of  the 
dsterhood  was  Miss  W^aldron,  late  of  Tamworth, 
~<lear,  good-humoured,  hearty,  masculine  Miss 
Waldron,  who  could  sing  a  jovial  song  like  a 
fox-hunter,  and  like  him  I  had  almost  said  toss 
a  glass ;  and  yet  was  there  such  an  air  of  high 
ton,  and  such  intellect  mingled  with  these  man- 
ners, that  the  perfect  lady  was  not  veiled  for 
a  moment, — ^no,  not  when,  with  a  face  rosy  red, 
and  an  eye  beaming  with  mirth,  she  would  seize 
a  cup  and  sing  "  Toby  Fillpot,"  glorying  as  it 
were  in  her  own  jollity.  When  we  took  our 
morning  rides,  she  generally  drove  my  father  in 
her  phaeton,  and  interested  him  exceedingly  by 
her  strong  understanding  and  conversational 
powers. 

After  morning  prayers  read  by  their  clerical 
guest  in  the  elegant  boudoir,  the  carriages  camo 
to  the  door,  and  we  went  to  some  neighbouring 
town,  or  to  the  sea-side,  or  to  a  camp  then 
formed  at  Hopton,  a  few  miles  distant;  more 
frequently  to  Lowestoff ;  where,  one  evening, 
all  adjourned  to  a  dissenting  chapel,  to  hear  the 
venerable  John  Wesley  on  one  of  the  last  of  his 
peregrinations.  He  was  exceedingly  old  and 
infirm,  and  was  attended,  almost  supported  in 
the  pulpit,  by  a  young  minister  on  each  side. 
The  chapel  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  In  the 
course  or  the  sermon,  he  repeated,  though  with 
an  application  of  his  own,  tne  lines  from  Ana- 
creon — 

"  Oft  am  I  by  women  told, 
Poor  Anacreon  I  thou  grow'ot  old ; 
See,  thine  hain  ue  fidllng  all. 
Poor  Anacreon  I  how  they  fkll  I 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no. 
By  then  signa  I  do  not  know ; 
But  thia  I  need  not  to  be  told, 
T  is  time  to  live  if  I  grow  old." 

My  father  was  much  struck  by  his  reverend  ap- 
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pearance  and  his  cheerful  air,  and  the  beautiful 
cadence  he  gave  to  these  lines ;  and,  aflter  the 
service,  introduced  himself  to  the  patriarch, 
who  received  him  with  benevolent  politeness. 

Shortly  aflcr  our  return  from  Suffolk,  the  par- 
sonage at  Muston  was  visited  by  the  late  Mi. 
John  Nichols,  his  son  (the  present  "  Mr.  Ur- 
ban"), and  an  artist  engaged  in  making  drawings 
for  the  Ilistory  of  Leicestershire.  Mr.  Crabbe 
on  tiiis  occasion  rendered  what  service  he  could 
to  a  work  for  which  he  had  previously,  as  I  haye 
stated,  undertaken  to  write  a  chapter  of  natural 
history ;  and  was  gratified,  after  his  friend's  re- 
turn  to  London,  by  a  present  of  some  very  fine 
Dutch  engravings  of  plants,  splendidly  coloured. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (l792)  my 
father  preached  a  sermon  at  the  visitation  at 
Grantham,  which  so  much  struck  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  rector  of  Denton  and  Wine,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  select  a  tutor  for  the  sons 
of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  that  he  came  up  after  the 
service  and  solicited  the  preacher  to  rcceiye 
these  young  noblemen  into  his  family.  But  this 
he  at  once  declined ;  and  he  never  acted  more 
wisely  than  in  so  doing.  Like  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Moore,  when  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  miffht  easily  have 
**  read  a-head  "  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  concealed 
or  remedied  the  defects  of  his  own  education ; 
but  the  restraint  of  strange  inmates  would  have 
been  intolerable  in  mv  father's  humble  narson- 
age,  and  nothing  could  have  repaid  him  for  sub- 
mitting to  such  an  interruption  of  all  his  domes- 
tic habits  and  favourite  pursuits. 

About  this  time  he  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted wiA  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  precentor  of 
Lincoln,  father  to  the  present  dean,  and  my 
mother  and  he  passed  some  time  with  him  at 
his  residence  near  the  cathedral.  This  was 
another  of  those  manly,  enlarged  minds,  for 
which  he  ever  felt  a  strong  partiality ;  and  on 
the  same  grounds  he  felt  the  same  regard,  many 
years  aflterwards,  for  his  son. 

In  October  of  this  year  Mr.  Crabbe  was  en- 
closing a  new  garden  for  botanic  specimens, 
and  had  just  completed  the  walls,  when  be  was 
suddenly  summoned  into  Suffi>lk  to  act  as  execu- 
tor to  Mr.  Tovell,  who  had  been  carried  off 
before  there  was  time  to  announce  his  illness ; 
and  on  his  return,  after  much  deliberation  (many 
motives  contending  against  very  intelligible 
scruples),  my  father  determined  to  place  a  cu- 
rate at  Muston,  and  to  go  and  reside  at  Parham, 
taking  the  chai^  of  some  church  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Though  tastes  and  affections,  as  well  as 
worldly  interests,  prompted  this  return  to  native 
scenes  and  early  acquaintances,  it  was  a  step  re- 
luctantly taken,  and,  I  belieye,  sincerely  re- 
pented of.  The  beginning  was  ominous.  As 
we  were  slowly  quitting  the  place,  preceded  by 
our  furniture,  a  stranger,  though  one  who  knew 


my  father's  circumstances,  called  out  in  an  im- 
pressive tone,  '*  You  are  wrong,  you  are  wrong." 
The  sound,  he  said,  found  an  echo  in  his  own 
conscience,  and  during  the  whole  journey  seemed 
to  ring  in  his  ears  like  a  supernatural  voice. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

1792—1804. 

Mr.  Chibbe's  Roideiice   in  Saffolk~«t  Puham— at  Glem- 
ham— and  at  Rendham. 

Ik  November,  1792,  we  arrived  once  more  at 
Parham; — ^but  how  chanffed  was  every  thing 
since  I  had  first  visited  Uiat  house,  then  the 
scene  of  constant  mirth  and  hospitality  1  As  I 
got  oat  of  the  chaise,  I  remember  jumping  for 
very  joy,  and  exclaiming,  **  Here  we  are—here 
we  are,  little  Willy'  and  all  1"  but  my  spiriti 
sunk  into  dismay  when,  on  entering  the  well- 
known  kitchen,  all  there  seemed  desolate,  dreary, 
and  silent.  Mrs.  Tovell  and  her  sist^in-law, 
sitting  by  the  fireside  weeping,  did  not  even  rise 
up  to  welcome  my  parents,  but  uttered  a  few 
chilling  words,  and  wept  again.  All  this  ap- 
peared to  me  as  inexplicable  as  forbidding.  How 
little  do  children  dream  of  the  alterations  that 
elder  people's  feelings  towards  each  other  un- 
dergo, when  death  has  caused  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty I  Our  arrival  in  Suffolk  was  by  no  means 
palatable  to  all  my  mother  s  relations. 

Mrs.  Elmy  and  her  sister  Miss  Tovell,  were 
their  brother^  co-heiresses ;  the  latter  was  an 
ancient  maiden,  living  in  a  cottage  hard  by,  and 
persuaded  that  every  thing  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  her  own  management.  I  think  I  see  her 
now,  with  her  ivoiy-tipped  walking-cane,  a  foot, 
at  least,  above  her  head,  scolding  about  some 
change  that  would,  as  she  said,  have  made 
<<  Jacky  "  (her  late  brother),  if  he  had  seen  it, 
shake  in  his  grave, — the  said  change  being  per- 
haps, the  removal  of  a  print  from  one  room  to 
another,  and  my  father  having  purchased  every 
atom  of  the  furniture  when  he  came  into  the 
house. 

My  fother  being  at  least  as  accessible  to  the 
slightest  mark  of  kindness  as  to  any  species  of 
offence,  the  cool  old  dame  used  to  boast,  not 
without  reason,  that  she  could  "  screw  Crabbe 
up  and  down  like  a  fiddle."  Ever^  now  and  then 
she  screwed  her  violin  a  little  too  tightly ;  but  still 
there  was  never  any  real  malice  on  either  side. 
When,  some  time  after,  the  hand  of  death  was 
on  Miss  Tovell,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  and 
was  attended  by  him  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness ;  nor  did  she  at  last  execute  her  oft-repeated 
threat  of  making  a  cadicy — Anglic^,  a  codicil — 
to  her  will. 

In  many  drcumstanoes,  besides,  my  father 

1  My  flHther't  MvmiUi  and  yoongett  child. 
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found  the  disftdfantage  of  succeeding  rach  a  man 
as  Mr.  Tovell.  He  invited  none  of  the  old  com- 
potatora,  and  if  they  came  received  them  bat 
coolly ;  and  it  was  soon  said  that  ^'  Parfaam  had 
passed  away,  and  the  glory  thereof."  When 
the  paper  of  parish  rates  came  round,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  placed  on  a  much  higher 
scale  of  payment  than  his  wealthy  predecessor 
had  ever  been  for  the  very  same  occupation ; 
and  when  he  complained  of  this,  he  was  told 
yeij  plainly, — "  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Tovell  was  a 

rxl  neighbour :  we  all  miss  him  sadly ;  and  so, 
suppose,  do  you,  sir;  and— and— *'  '^  I 
nnderrtand  you,"  said  my  father,  **  perfectly ; 
now,  sir,  I  refuse  this  rate :  take  your  remedy." 
He  resisted  this  charge ;  and  the  consequences 
may  be  guessed. 

Having  detected  the  bailiff  in  some  connection 
with  smugglers,  he  chareed  him  with  the  fact. 
The  man  flew  into  a  violent  pjassion,  grasped  a 
knife,  and  exclaimed  with  an  inflamed  counte- 
nance, "  No  man  shall  call  me  a  rogue  1"  My 
fiither  smiled  at  his  rage,  and  said,  in  a  quiet 
tone, — ^^  Now,  Robert  you  are  too  much  for 
me :  put  down  your  knife,  and  then  we  can 
talk  on  eaual  terms."  The  man  hesitated  :  my 
father  adaed,  lifting  his  voice,  **  Get  out  of  the 
house,  you  scoundrel ! "  and  he  was  ob^ed.  On 
all  occasions,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  have  a  per^ 
feet  insensibility  to  physical  danger. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabbe  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  visiting.  In  fact,  his  fitther's 
station  and  straitened  circumstances,  and  the 
customs  of  his  native  place,  had  prevented  his 
forming  any  early  habit  of  such  intercourse.  His 
own  domestic  and  literary  pursuits  indisposed 
him  still  further;  and  my  mother's  ill  health 
combined  to  prevent  any  regular  sociality  with 
the  fiunilies  m  their  neiKhbouiiiood ;  but  both 
at  Moston  and  Parham  Uiey  had  some  yalued 
friends  occasionally  residinff  with  them  for  many 
weeks,  especially  an  old  lady  of  Aldborough, 
who  had  been  intimate  with  my  fathers  family, 
and  was  fidlen  into  poverty,  and  who  was  ever 
received  with  cordiality  aivi  respect  But,  at 
one  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Parham,  my  father 
was  a  frequent  visiter.  To  Mr.  Dudley  North 
he  felt  himself  attached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
and  strongly  attracted  both  by  the  mutual  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Foi,  and  other  public 
characters,  and  by  his  ovm  superior  mind  and 
manners;  for  though,  according  to  Mr.  Bos- 
weirs  account  of  a  oonversatioo.  Dr.  Johnson 
mentions  him  somewhat  lightly  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  that  lady  pro- 
voked him  to  it  by  her  reiterated  eulopum,  and, 
moreover,  that  Mr.  North  was  a  Whig.  But 
he  vras  diFtinguished,  even  amonff  the  eminent 
characters  of  the  day,  for  the  high  polish  of  his 
manners  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  Though 
a  silent  member  of  the  house  (for  he  had  a 
strong  impediment  in  his  utterance),  **  yet," 


said  Mr.  Fox,  **  we  owe  to  Dudley's  suggestions 
some  of  the  best  hits  we  have  made." 

From  this  friend,  whose  seat  (Little  Glem- 
ham  Hall)  was  within  two  miles  of  Parham,  my 
fiither  received  every  kindness  and  attention.  I 
remember  a  well-stored  medicine-chest  arriving 
one  morning— for  Mr.  Crabbe  still  continued  to 
administer  to  the  poor  ^tis— and  game,  fruit, 
and  other  produce  of  his  domain  were  sent  in 
profusion.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  or 
1796,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  meeting  at  Mr. 
North's,  a  large  party  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  kingdom  —  the  Honourable 
Charles  (now  Earl)  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham,  Dr.  Parr, 
Mr.  St.  John,  and  several  other  public  charac- 
ters. Mr.  Fox,  cordially  recognisinff  my  father, 
expressed  his  disappointment  that  nia  pen  haa 
been  so  lonff  unemployed ;  and  it  was  tnen  that 
he  promised  to  revise  any  future  poem  which  Mr. 
Crabbe  might  prepare  for  publication.  One  day, 
— for  it  was  a  shooting  party,  and  they  stayed 
about  a  fortnight, — in  paning  from  the  saloon 
to  the  dining-room,  while  uiere  was  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  Mr.  Fox  playfully  poshed  my 
father  first,  saying,  *<  If  he  had  had  his  deserts,* 
he  would  have  walked  before  us  all."  If  this 
was  an  unmerited  compliment,  it  was  aasuredly 
a  very  good  humoured  one. 

Annoyances  out  of  doors  and  within  probably 
induced  him,  shorUy  after  hb  arrival  in  Suffolk, 
to  pay  a  visit  of  several  months  to  his  sister  at 
Aldborough ;  and  when  there,  he  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  placing  my  brother  John  and  my- 
self under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  good  old 
dames  who  had  taught  himself  his  letters.  On 
returning  to  Parham,  he  undertook  the  charge 
of  Sweffling,  for  the  respected  incumbent  of  that 
parish,  the  Reverend  Richard  Turner,  of  Great 
Yarmouth.  Another  curacy  (Great  Glemham) 
was  shortiy  added  to  this ;  and  thenceforth,  his 
occupations  and  habiti  were  very  much  what 
they  had  used  to  be  at  Muston. 

He  had  been  about  four  j^ears  at  Parham  be- 
fore another  residence,  quite  suitable  to  his 
views,  presented  itself;  and  the  opportunity  of 
dwnging  occurred  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
more  than  ever  to  be  desired.  In  March,  1796, 
Mr.  Crabbe  lost  his  third  son,  a  fine  promising 
lad,  then  in  his  nxth  year.  His  family  had  been 
seven,  and  they  were  now  reduced  to  two.  The 
loss  of  this  child  was  so  severely  felt  by  my  mo- 
ther, that  it  caused  a  nervous  disorder,  from 
which  she  never  entirely  recovered ;  and  it  be- 
came my  father's  very  earnest  wish  to  quit  Par- 
ham, where  the  thoughts  of  that  loss  were  un- 
avoidably cherished.  Great  Glemham  Hall,  a 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  North,  becoming  vacant 
at  that  time,  he  very  obligingly  invited  my 
father  to  be  his  tenant,  at  a  greatiy  reduced 
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rent ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  lares 
were  removed  from  Parham,  where  they  had 
been  always  unpropitious,  to  this  beautiful  resi- 
dence, where  my  parents  remained  for  four  or 
five  years,  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The 
situation  was  delightful  in  itself,  and  extremely 
convenient  for  the  clerical  duties  my  father  had 
to  perform.  I  was  now  placed  at  school  at  Ips- 
wich, under  the  care  of  the  late  excellent  Mr. 
King,  in  whom  my  father  had  the  most  perfect 
confidence ;  but  I  passed,  of  course,  my  vaca- 
tions at  home ;  and  never  can  I  cease  to  look 
back  to  my  days  at  Glemham  as  the  golden  spot 
of  my  existence. 

In  June,  1798,  on  Mr.  King's  retiring  from 
the  school  at  Ipswich,  I  returned  home  finally  { 
for  it  was  soon  resolved  that  I  should  not  be 
sent  to  any  other  master,  but  that  my  brother 
and  myself  should  prepare  for  the  University 
under  our  father's  own  care.  If  I  except  occa- 
sional visits  of  a  month  or  two  to  Muston,  the 
associations  of  our  happiest  years  are  all  with 
Glemham  and  other  scenes  in  his  native  county. 
Glemham  itself  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  Alham- 
bra  of  my  imagination.  That  glorious  palace 
yet  exists ;  ours  is  levelled  with  the  ground.' 
A  small  weli-woodcd  park  occupied  the  whole 
mouth  of  tiie  glen,  whence,  doubtiess,  the  name 
of  the  village  was  derived.  In  the  lowest 
ground  stood  the  commodious  mansion ;  the  ap- 
proach wound  down  through  a  plantation  on  the 
eminence  in  front.  The  opposite  hill  rose  at 
the  back  of  it,  rich  and  varied  with  trees  and 
shrubs  scattered  irregularly ;  under  this  southern 
hill  ran  a  brook,  and  on  the  banks  above  it  were 
spots  of  great  natural  l»eauty,  crowned  by  white- 
thorn and  oak.  Here  the  purple  scented  violet 
perfumed  the  air,  and  in  one  place  coloured  the 
ground.  On  the  left  of  the  front,  in  the  nar- 
rower portion  of  the  glen,  was  the  vUlage ;  on 
the  rigkt,  a  confined  view  of  richly  wooded 
fields.  In  fact,  the  whole  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood resemble  a  combination  of  groves,  in- 
terspersed with  fiekU  cultivated  like  gardens, 
and  intersected  with  those  green  dry  lanes  which 
tempt  the  walker  in  all  weathers,  especially  in 
the  evenings,  when  in  the  short  giass  of  the 
dry  sandy  banks  lies  every  few  yards  a  glow- 
worm, and  the  nightingales  are  pouring  forth 
their  melody  in  every  direction. 

My  father  was  a  skilful  mathematician ;  and 
imperfectiy  as  he  had  been  grounded  in  the 
classics  at  school,  he  had,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
induced,  by  various  motives,  to  become  a  very 
respectable  scholar ;  and  not  the  least  of  these 
motives  was  his  strong  partiality  for  Latin 
poetry,  which  continued  to  the  last,  his  library 
table,  and  even  his  bed-room,  being  seldom 
without  some  favourite  work  of  this  description. 
But  there  may  be  great  defects  in  a  domestic 

*  A  new  and  el^ant  mansion  hai  been  built  on  the  hill* 
by  Dr.  Kilderbee,  who  bought  the  estate. 


education,  without  any  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  master.  Seldom  is  such  tuition  carried  on 
with  strict  re^larity  and  perseverance,'  for 
fiimily  interruptions  unavoidably  occur  daily; 
and  such  an  indulgent  mind  as  his,  conscious, 
too,  of  its  own  hatred  to  restraint,  was  not  likely 
to  enforce  the  necessary  discipline.  So  that,  to 
my  infinite  satisfaction,  this  new  academy  had 
much  more  of  vacation  than  term-time:  con- 
trasted with  Ipswich,  it  seemed  little  else  than 
one  glorious  holiday. 

The  summer  evenings  especiallv,  at  this  place, 
dwell  on  my  memory  like  a  delightful  dream. 
When  we  had  finished  our  lessons,  if  we  did  not 
adjourn  with  my  father  to  the  garden  to  work  in 
our  own  plats,  we  generally  took  a  family  walk 
through  the  green  lanes  around  Glemham ; 
where,  at  every  turn,  stands  a  cottage  or  a  farm, 
and  not  collected  into  a  street,  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  leaving  the  land  naked  and  for- 
lorn. Along  these  we  wandered  sometimes  till 
the  moon  had  risen,  my  mother  leading  a  fa- 
vourite littie  niece  who  lived,  with  us,  my  father 
reading  some  novel  aloud,  while  my  brother  and  I 
caught  moths  or  other  insects  to  add  to  his  collec- 
tion. Since  I  have  mentioned  novels,  I  may  say 
that  even  from  the  most  trite  of  these  fictions,  he 
could  sometimes  catch  a  train  of  ideas  that  was 
turned  to  an  excellent  use ;  so  that  he  seldom 
passed  a  day  without  reading  part  of  some  such 
woric,  and  was  never  very  select  in  the  choice  of 
them.  To  us  they  were  all,  in  those  days,  inte- 
resting, for  they  suggested  some  pleasing  ima- 
einings,  the  idea  of  some  pretty  littie  innocent- 
looking  village  heroine,  perhaps,  whom  we  had 
seen  at  church,  or  in  a  ramble ;  and  while  he 
read  Mrs.  Inchbald's  deeply  pathetic  story, 
called  "  Nature  and  Art,"  one  evening,  I  be- 
lieve some  such  association  almost  broke  our 
hearts.  When  it  was  too  dark  to  see,  he  would 
take  a  battledore  and  join  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  moths,  or  carry  his  littie  favourite  if  she 
were  tired,  and  so  we  proceeded  homeward, 
while  on  the  right  and  left,  before  and  be- 
hind, the  nightingales  (I  never  heard  so  man^ 
as  among  those  woods)  were  pouring  out  their 
melody,  sometimes  three  or  four  at  once.  And 
now  we  fill  the  margin  of  our  hats  with  glow- 
worms to  i^aoe  upon  the  lawn  before  our  win- 
dows, and  reach  the  house  only  in  time  for 
supper. 

In  the  winter  evenings  the  reading  was  carried 
on  more  systematically,  and  we  had  generally 
books  of  a  superior  description ;  for  a  fnend  lent 
us  every  Christmas  a  large  box  of  the  most  re- 
putable works  reoentiy  published,  especially  of 
travels ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  deep  interest 
with  which  we  heard  my  father  read  Stedman  s 
Surinam,  Park's  Africa,  Macartney's  China, 
and  several  similar  publications  of  that  period. 
He  read  in  that  natural  and  easy  manner,  that 
permits    the  whole  attention  to  be  given  to 


the  sabjcct.  Some  (I  think  miscalled  '*  good 
readers")  are  so  wonderfully  correct  and  em- 
phatic, that  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  the  read- 
mg,  instead  of  the  story.  In  repeating  anything 
of  a  pathetic  nature,  I  never  neard  nis  equal ; 
nay,  mere  was  a  nameless  something  about  his 
intonation  which  could  sometimes  make  even  a 
ludicrous  stanza  affecting.  We  had  been  staying 
a  week  at  a  friend's  house  (a  very  unusual  drcum- 
staace),  and  among  his  large  and  fine  family  was 
one  daughter  so  eminently  beautiful  and  graceful 
as  to  excite  general  admiration ;  and  the  writer 
fnow  fifteen)  very  naturally  &ncied  himself 
aeeply  in  love  with  her.  Cm  returning  home, 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  trust  myself  near  the 
chaise,  so  I  rode  far  behind,  calhng  the  setting 
sun  and  tlie  golden  tints  of  the  west  to  witness 
my  most  solemn  determination  to  raise  myself  to 
a  rank  worthy  of  this  young  enchantress.  We 
stopped  at  an  inn  to  rest  the  horses,  and  mv 
father  began  to  read  aloud  the  well-known  mocK 
heroic  from  the  "  Anti-jacobin/' — 

1     •<B«rb«I  bwlMl  ftlMl  how  swift  70  fl«w 
Her  neat  poat-wagon  trotting  in! 
Ye  bote  Matilda  from  my  view. 
Forlorn  I  languiah'd  at  the  U- 
nivertity  of  Oottingen, 
niverrity  of  Oottingen." 

In  itself  the  song  is  an  exquisite  burlesque ;  but 
the  cadence  he  gave  it  was  entirely  irresistible, 
and  at  the  words,  '*  Sweet,  sweet,  Matilda  Pot- 
tineen,"  I  could  suppress  the  accumulated  grief 
no  longer.  <^  O  ho!"  said  he,  "  I  see  how  the 
case  is  now  1"  and  he  shut  the  book,  and  soothed 
me  with  inexpressible  kindness. 

My  fiither,  now  about  his  forty-sixth  year, 
was  much  more  stout  and  healthy  than  when  I 
first  remember  him.  Soon  after  that  early  period, 
he  became  subject  to  vertigoes,  which  he  tnought 
indicative  of  a  tendency  to  apoplexy ;  and  was 
occasionally  bled  rather  profusely,  which  only 
increased  the  symptoms.  When  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  Muston,  in  the  vear  1 789,  my 
mother  foreboded,  as  she  afterwanls  told  us,  that 
he  would  preach  very  few  more :  but  it  was  on 
one  of  his  early  journeys  into  SuflSjlk,  in  passing 
through  Ipswich,  that  he  had  the  most  alarming 
attack.  Having  left  mv  mother  at  the  inn,  he 
walked  into  the  town  alone,  and  suddenly  stag- 
gered in  the  street,  and  fell.  He  was  lifted  up 
by  tiie  passengers,  and  overheard  some  one  sa^, 
significantly,  '*  Let  the  jp^nUeman  alone,  he  will 
be  better  bv  and  by ;"  for  his  fall  was  attributed 
to- the  bottle.  He  was  assisted  to  his  room,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Clubbe  was  sent  for,  who,  after  a 
little  examination,  saw  through  the  case  with 
great  judgment.  '^  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  head,"  he  observed,  "  nor  any  apo- 
plectic tendency ;  let  the  digestive  organs  bear 
the  whole  blame:  you  must  take  opiates." 
From  that  time  his  health  began  to  amend 
rapidly,  and  his  constitution  was  renovated ;  a 


rare  effect  of  opium,  for  that  drug  almost  always 
inflicts  some  partial  injury,  even  when  it  is  ne- 
cessary ;  but  to  him  it  was  only  salutary,  and  to 
a  constant  but  sliehtly  increasing  dose  of  it  may 
be  attributed  his  long  and  generally  healthy  life. 
His  personal  appearance  also  was  improved  with 
his  health  and  nis  years.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  case :  many  an  ordinary  youth  has 
widened  and  rounded  into  a  well-looking  digni- 
fied middle-aged  man.  His  countenance  was 
never  ordinary,  but  health  of  itself  gives  a  new 
charm  to  any  features ;  and  his  fi^re,  which  in 
his  early  years  had  been  rather  thin  and  weakly, 
was  now  muscular  and  almost  athletic. 

During  the  whole  time  my  father  officiated  in 
Suffolk,  ne  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  had 
always  large  congregations ;  for,  notwithstanding 
what  I  have  observed  on  this  subject,  and  that 
he  adopted  not  what  are  called  evaneelical  prin- 
ciples, yet  was  he  deemed  a  eospd  preacoer: 
but  this  term,  as  it  was  applied  then  and  there, 
fell  short  of  the  meaning  it  now  conveys.  It 
signified  simply  a  minister  who  UTges  his  fiock 
to  virtuous  conduct,  by  placing  a  future  award 
ever  full  in  their  view,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
the  temporal  motives  rendered  so  prominent  at 
that  time  by  many  of  his  brethren. 

His  style  of  reading  in  the  desk  was  easy  and 
natural — at  any  rate,  natural  to  him,  though  a 
fastidious  ear  might  find  in  it  a  species  of  affecta- 
tion, something  a  little  like  assumed  authority  ; 
but  there  was  no  tone,  nothing  of  sing-song. 
He  read  too  rapidly,  it  is  true :  but  surely  this 
was  an  error  on  the  right  side.  The  extremely 
slow  enunciation  of  matter  so  very  familiar  is 
enough  to  make  piety  itself  impatient.  In  the 
pulpit  he  was  entirely  unaffected ;  read  his  ser- 
mon with  earnestness,  and  in  a  voice  and  manner, 
on  some  occasions,  peculiarly  affectine ;  but  he 
made  no  attempt  at  extempore  preaching,  and 
utterly  disregarded  all  the  mechanism  of  oratory. 
And  ne  had  at  that  time  another  trait,  very 
desirable  in  a  minister— the  most  complete  ex- 
emption from  fear  or  solicitude.  "  I  must  have 
some  money,  gentiemen,*'  he  would  say,  in  step- 
ping from  tiie  pulpit.  This  was  his  notice  of 
tithe-day.  Once  or  twice,  finding  it  grow  dark, 
be  abruptiy  shut  his  sermon,  saving,  **  Upon  my 
word  I  cannot  see ;  I  must  give  you  tne  rest 
when  we  meet  again.**  Or,  he  would  walk  into 
a  pew  near  a  window,  and  stand  on  the  seat  and 
finish  his  sermon,  with  the  most  admirable  in- 
difference to  the  remarks  of  his  congregation. 
He  was  always,  like  his  own  Author-Rector,  in 
the  Parish  Register,  "careless  of  hood  and 
band,"  &c. 

I  have  mentioned  that  my  mother  was  attacked, 
on  the  death  of  her  son  Edmund,  by  a  nervous 
disorder ;  and  it  proved  of  an  increasing  and 
very  lamentable  kind ;  for,  during  the  hotter 
months  of  almost  every  year,  she  was  oppressed 
by  the  deepest  dejection  of  spirits  I  ever  wit- 
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nessed  in  any  one,  and  this  circumstance  alone 
was  sufficient  to  undermine  the  happiness  of  so 
feeling  a  mind  as  my  father's.  Fortunately  for 
both,  there  were  k>ng  intervals,  in  which,  if  her 
spirits  were  a  little  too  high,  the  relief  to  her- 
self and  others  was  great  indeed.  Then  she 
would  sing  over  her  old  tunes  again— and  be 
the  frank,  cordial,  charming  woman  of  earlier 
days. 

This  severe  domestic  affliction,  however,  did 
not  seriously  interrupt  m^  father's  pursuits  and 
studies,  although  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  long  abstinence 
from  soticty,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his 
personal  history.  He  continued  at  Glemham, 
as  he  had  done  at  Parham  and  Muston,  the 
practice  of  literary  composition.  My  brother 
says,  in  a  memorandum  now  before  me,  '*  While 
searching  for  and  examining  plants  or  insects, 
he  was  moulding  verses  into  measure  and  smooth- 
ness. No  one  who  observed  him  at  these  times 
could  doubt  that  he  enjoyed  exquisite  pleasure  in 
composing.  He  had  a  degree  of  action  while 
thus  walking  and  versifying,  which  I  hardly 
ever  observed  when  he  was  preaching  or  reacf- 
ing.  The  hand  was  moved  up  and  down ;  the 
pace  quickened.  He  was,  nevertheless,  food  of 
considering  poetical  composition  as  a  species 
of  task  and  labour,  and  would  say,  '  I  have 
been  hard  at  work,  and  have  had  a  good  mom- 
ing.'" 

My  father  taught  himself  both  French  and 
Italian,  so  as  to  read  and  enioy  the  best  authors 
in  either  language,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
their  pronunciation.  He  also  continued  all 
through  his  residence  in  Suffolk  the  botanical 
and  entomological  studies  to  which  he  had  been 
so  early  devoted.  I  rather  think,  indeed,  that 
this  was,  of  his  whole  life,  the  period  during 
which  he  carried  the  greatest  and  most  inde- 
fatigable zeal  into  his  researches  in  Natural 
History.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  one  of  its 
departments  to  which  he  did  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  turn  with  peculiar  ardour ;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that 
those  usually  considered  as  the  least  inviting  had 
the  highest  attractions  for  him.  In  botany, 
grasses,  the  most  useful,  but  the  least  ornamental, 
were  his  favourites ;  in  minerals,  the  earths  and 
sands ;  in  entomology,  the  minuter  insects.  His 
devotion  to  these  pursuits  appeared  to  proceed 
purely  from  the  love  of  science  and  the  increase 
of  knowledge — at  all  events,  he  never  seemed  to 
be  captivated  with  the  mere  beauty  of  natural 
objects,  or  even  to  catch  any  taste  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  sijecimens.  Within  the  house 
was  a  kind  of  scientific  confusion ;  in  the  garden, 
the  usual  showy  foreigners  gave  place  to  the 
most  scarce  flowers,  and  especially  to  the  rarer 
weeds,  of  Britain ;  and  these  were  scattered  here 
and  there  only  for  preservation.    In  fact,  he 


neither  loved  order  for  its  own  sake,  nor  had  any 
very  high  opinion  of  that  passion  in  others; 
witness  his  words,  in  the  tale  of  Stephen  Jones, 
the  "  Learned  Boy,"— 

**  Hie  loee  o/order — I  the  thing  receive 
FW>m  reverend  men— «nd  I  in  part  believe— 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoao  needs 
This  lo?e,  bat  teldom  in  the  wodd  auooeeda. 
Still  haa  the  lave  o/order  fovnd  a  place 
"^th  all  that  'a  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  baae ; 
With  all  that  merits  soom,  and  all  that  meets  disgrace. 
In  the  cold  miser  of  all  change  afraid. 
In  pompons  men  in  public  seats  obeyed. 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  dionea, 
FWnden  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones  ; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defbnce. 
And  love  of  method  serves  for  lack  of  sense.'* 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  lines, 
it  is  certain  that  this  insensibility  to  the  beauty 
of  order  was  a  defect  in  his  own  mind  ;  arising 
from  what  I  must  call  his  want  of  taste*  There 
are,  no  doubt,  very  beautiful  detached  passages 
in  his  writings— passages  apparently  full  of  this 
very  quality.  It  is  not,  however,  in  detacl||ed 
parts  of  a  poem  that  the  criterion  of  this  principle 
properly  lies,  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole ; 
m  tne  selection  of  the  subject  and  its  amplifica- 
tions ;  in  the  i:elative  disposition  and  comparative 
prominency  of  the  parts,  and  in  the  contrasts 
afforded  by  bearing  lightly  or  heavily  on  the 
pencil.  In  these  things  Mr.  Crabbe  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  not  a  little  deficient ;  and  what 
can  demonstrate  the  high  rank  of  his  other  quali- 
fications better  than  the  fact,  that  he  could 
acquire  such  a  ri-putation  in  spite  of  so  serious 
a  disadvantage  ?  This  view  of  his  mind,  I  must 
add,  is  confirmed  by  his  remarkable  indifference 
to  almost  all  the  proper  objects  of  taste.  He 
had  no  real  love  for  painting,  or  music,  or  archi- 
tecture, or  for  what  a  painter's  eye  considers  as 
the  beauties  of  landscape.  But  he  had  a  passion 
for  science — ^tho  science  of  the  human  mind, 
first ;  then,  that  of  nature  in  general ;  and, 
lastly,  that  of  abstract  quantities.  His  powerful 
intellect  did  not  seem  to  require  the  ideas  of 
sense  to  move  it  to  enjoyment,  but  he  could  at 
all  times  find  luxury  in  the  most  dry  and  forbid- 
ding calculations. 

One  of  his  chief  labours  at  this  period  was  the 
completion  of  the  English  Treatise  on  Botany, 
which  I  mentioned  at  an  earlier  |)age  of  this 
narrative,  and  the  destruction  of  which  I  still 
think  of  with  some  regret.  He  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  propose  its  publication  to  Mr. 
Dodsley,  before  the  scruples  of  another  inter- 
fered, and  made  him  put  the  manuscript  into  the 
fire.  But  among  other  prose  writings  of  the 
same  period  some  were  of  a  class  which,  per- 
haps, few  have  ever  suspected  Mr.  Crabbe  of 
meddling  with,  though  it  be  one  in  which  so 
many  of  his  poetical  contemporaries  have  earned 
high  distinction.  During  one  or  two  of  his 
winters  in  Sufiblk,  he  gave  most  of  his  evening 
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hours  to  the  writing  of  NovdSj  and  be  brought 
not  ]ea8  than  three  such  works  to  a  condusioa. 
The  first  was  entitled  *<  The  Widow  Grey  f 
but  I  recollect  nothing  of  it  except  that  the 
principal  character  was  a  benevolent  humourist, 
a  Dr.  Allison.  The  neit  was  called  **  Reginald 
Glanshaw,  or  the  Man  who  commanded  Suc- 
cess;" a  portrait  of  an  assuming,  overbearing, 
ambitious  mind,  rendered  interesting  by  some 
penerous  virtues,  and  gradually  wearing  down 
mto  idiotbm.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
Glanshaw  was  drawn  with  very  extraordinary 
power ;  but  the  story  was  not  well  managed  in 
the  details.  I  forget  the  title  of  his  third  novel ; 
but  I  clearly  remember  that  it  opened  with  a 
description  of  a  wretched  room,  similar  to  some 
that  are  presented  in  his  poetry,  and  that,  on 
my  mother's  telling  him  frankly  tiiat  she  thought 
the  effect  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing pieces  in  verse,  he  paused  in  his  readine, 
and,  after  aome  reflection,  said,  **  Your  reman 
\n  just'*  The  result  was  a  leisurely  examination 
of  all  these  manuscript  novels,  and  another  of 
those  grand  incremations  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  been  sport  to  his  children.  The 
prefaces  and  dedications  to  his  poems  have  been 
ecHnmended  for  simple  elegance  of  language ; 
nor  was  it  in  pointer  diction,  I  believe,  that  his 
novels  would  have  been  found  defective,  but 
rather  in  that  want  of  skill  and  taste  for  order 
and  arrangement,  which  I  have  before  noticed 
as  displayed  even  in  his  physiological  pursuits. 

He  had  now  accumulated  so  many  poetical 
pieces  of  yarlous  descriptions,  that  he  began  to 
think  of  appearing  once  more  in  the  capacity 
which  had  nrst  made  him  known  to  fame.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  17d9,  he  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Hatcfaard,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  for 
publication  a  series  of  poems,  sufficient  to  fill 
a  volume — among  others,  one  on  the  Scripture 
story  of  Naaman ;  another,  stranse  contrast ! 
entitied  <<  Gipsy  Will ;"  and  a  third  founded  on 
the  legend  of  the  Pedlar  of  Swaffliam.  But 
before  finally  committing  his  reputation  to  the 
hasards  of  a  new  appearance,  ne  judidously 
Mused  to  consult  the  well-known  taste  of  the 
Reverend  Richard  Tunier,  already  mentioned 
as  rector  of  Sweffling.  This  friendly  critic 
advised  further  revision,  and  his  own  mature 
opinion  coinciding  with  that  thus  modestiy 
hmted,  he  finally  rejected  the  tales  I  have 
named  altogether ;  deferred  for  a  further  period 
of  eight  years  his  re-appearance  as  a  poetical 
author ;  and  meantime  oegan  *'  The  Parish 
Reeister,"  and  gradually  finished  it  and  the 
smidler  pieces,  wnich  issued  witii  it  from  the 
press  in  1807, 

Since  I  have  been  led  to  mention  Mr.  Turner 
in  this  manner,  let  me  be  pardoned  for  adding, 
that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  comfort  ful 
through  my  fiither's  residence  in  Sufibik  was  his 


connection  with  this  honoured  man.  He  con- 
sidered his  judgment  a  sure  safeguard  and 
reliance  in  all  cases  practical  and  literary.  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  vigorous  mind  being 
an  interest,  not  a  seeming,  but  a  real  interest, 
in  every  object  of  nature  and  art,  he  had  stored 
it  with  miutifarious  knowledge,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  imparting  some  portion  of  the  interest 
he  felt  on  all  subjects,  by  the  zeal  and  relish 
with  which  he  discussed  them.  With  my  lather 
he  would  converse  on  natural  history,  as  if  this 
had  been  his  whole  study  ;  with  my  mother,  on 
mechanical  oootrivanoes  and  new  inventions,  for 
use  or  ornament,  as  if  that  were  an  exclusive 
taste;  while  he  would  anmse  us  young  folks 
with  well-told  anecdotes,  and  to  walk  or  ride 
with  him  was  considered  our  happiest  privilege. 
Mr.  Turner  is  too  extensively  and  honourably 
known  to  need  any  such  eulogy  as  I  can  ofier ; 
but  my  fatfaer*s  most  intimate  friend  and  chosen 
critic  will  forgive  the  effusion  of  my  regard  and 
respect  While  atGlemham,  as  at  Paiham,  my 
father  rarely  visited  any  neighbours  except  Mr. 
North  and  his  brother  Mr.  Long ;  nor  did  he 
often  receive  any  visiters.  But  one  week  in 
every  year  was  to  him,  and  to  all  his  household, 
a  period  of  peculiar  enjoyment— that  during 
which  he  had  Mr.  Turner  for  his  gnest. 

About  this  time  the  bishops  began  very  pro- 
perly to  ur^  all  non-resident  incumbents  to 
return  to  their  livings ;  and  Mr.  Dudley  North, 
willinff  to  retain  my  father  in  his  neighbourhood, 
took  the  trouble  to  call  upon  the  Bisnop  of  Lin- 
coln, Dr.  Prettyman,  and  to  request  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  might  remain  in  Sufibik ;  addhie ,  as  an 
argument  in  fiivour  of  the  solidted  indulgence, 
his  kindness  and  attention  to  his  present  pa- 
rishioners. But  his  Lordship  would  not  yiela — 
obserring  that  they  of  Muston  and  AUington 
had  a  prior  claim.  "  Now,"  said  Mr.  North, 
when  he  reported  his  failure,  *'  we  must  try  and 
procure  you  an  incumbency  here ;"  and  one  m  his 
own  gift  becoming  vacant,  he  very  obligingly  of- 
fered it  to  my  father.  This  living^  was,  however, 
too  small  to  be  held  singly,  and  he  prepared  ulti- 
mately (having  obtained  an  additional  furiongh 
of  four  years)  to  return  to  his  own  parishes. 
His  strong  partiality  to  Suffc^k  was  not  the  only 
motive  for  desiring  to  remain  in  that  county, 
and  near  to  all  our  relatives  on  both  sides ;  he 
would  have  sacrificed  mere  personal  inclination 
without  hesitation,  but  he  was  looking  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  children. 

In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Mr.  North  and  his 
brother,  having  a  ioint  property  in  the  Glemham 
estate,  agreed  to  divide  by  selling  it ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober we  left  this  sweet  place,  and  entered  a 
house  at  Rendham,  a  neighbouring  rillage,  for  the 
four  years  we  were  to  remain  in  the  East  Angles. 

«  Th0  two  Glemhutu,  both  in  the  gift  of  Msa.  North,  were 
lately  presented  to  my  brother  John,  who  is  now  the  incum- 
bent. 
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In  July,  1802,  my  father  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Muston,  previous  to  his  final  return.  We  passed 
through  Cambridge  in  the  week  of  the  com- 
mencement; and  he  was  introduced  by  the 
Vice-Master  of  Trinity  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Rutland,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he  was  a 
child,  and  to  several  other  public  characters.  I 
then  saw  from  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  House 
the  academical  ceremonies  in  all  their  imposing 
effect,  and  viewed  them  with  the  more  interest, 
because  I  was  soon  afler  to  be  admitted  to  Tri- 
nity. The  area  below  was  entirely  filled.  The 
late  Duchess  of  Rutland  attracted  much  admira- 
tion. There  were  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  many  others  of  high  rank ; 
but,  conspicuous  above  all,  the  commanding 
height  and  noble  bust,  and  intellectual  and  dig- 
nified countenance  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  fancied — 
perhaps  it  was  only  partiality — that  there  was, 
m  that  assembly,  another  high  forehead  very 
like  his. 

My  father  haunted  the  Botanic  Garden  when- 
ever  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  he  had  a  strong 
partiality  for  the  late  worthy  curator,  Mr.  James 
Donn.  "  Donn  is — Donn  is,"  said  he  one  day, 
seeking  an  appropriate  epithet,—**  a  man,"  said 
my  mother ;  and  it  was  aereed  that  it  was  the 
very  word.  And,  should  any  reader  of  these 
pages  remember  that  independent,  unassuming, 
but  uncom[)romisinff  character,  he  will  assent  to 
the  distinction.     He  had  no  little-minded  sus- 

})icions,  or  narrow  self-interest.  He  read  my 
ather's  character  at  once — felt  assured  of  his 
honour,  and  when  he  rang  at  the  gate  for  ad- 
mission to  pass  the  morning  in  selecting  such 
duplicates  ofplants  as  could  De  well  spu^  from 
the  garden,  Donn  would  receive  us  with  a  grave, 
benevolent  smile,  which  said,  **  Dear  Sir,  you 
are  freely  welcome  to  wander  where,  and  to  se- 
lect what,  you  will — I  am  sure  you  will  do  us  no 
injury," 

On  our  return  through  Cambridge,  I  was  ex- 
amined, and  entered;  and  in  October,  1803, 
went  to  reside.  When  I  left  college  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  I  found  my  father  and  mo- 
ther stationed  at  Aldborough  for  the  winter,  and 
was  told  of  a  very  singular  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  while  I  was  absent.  My  father 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  stranger,  signing  his 
name  •*  Aldersey  "  (elated  from  Ludlow),  stating 
that,  having  read  his  publications,  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  so- 
ciety— that  he  possessed  property  enough  for 
both,  and  requested  him  to  relinquish  any  en- 
gagements  he  mi^ht  have  of  a  professional  nature, 
and  reside  with  him.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  matter  was,  the  perfect  coherency  with 
which  this  strange  ofier  was  expressed. 

One  day  about  this  time,  casually  stepping 
into  a  bookseller's  at  Ipswich,  my  father  first  saw 
the  **  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel."  A  few  words 
only  riveted  his  attention,  and  he  read  it  nearly 


through  while  standing  at  the  counter,  observ- 
ing,  **a  new  and  great  poet  has  appeared!" 
How  often  have  I  heard  him  repeat  those 
striking  lines  near  the  commencement  of  that 
poem: — 

"  The  lady  *s  gone  into  her  Mcret  cell, 
Jem  Maria  I  ahiold  oa  weU  I " 

He  was  for  several  yeara,  like  many  other 
readera,  a  cool  admirer  of  the  earlier  and  shorter 
poems  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  School ;  but, 
even  when  he  smiled  at  the  exceeding  simplicity 
of  the  language,  evidently  found  something  in  it 
peculiarly  attractive ;  for  there  were  few  modem 
works  which  he  opened  so  frequently — and  he 
soon  felt  and  acknowledged,  with  tiie  public, 
that  in  that  simplicity  was  veiled  genius  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  Of  Bums  he  ^-as  ever  as 
enthusiastic  an  admirer  as  the  warmest  of  his 
own  countrymen.  On  his  high  appreciation  of 
the  more  recent  works  of  his  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, it  is  needless  to  dwell.' 

I  have  not  much  more  to  say  with  respect  to 
my  father's  second  residence  in  Suffolk ;  but  I 
must  not  dismiss  this  period— a  considerable  one 
in  the  sum  of  his  life — without  making  some  allu- 
sion to  certain  rumoura  which,  long  before  it 
terminated,  had  reached  his  own  narish  of 
Muston,  and  disinclined  the  hearts  ot  many  of 
the  country  people  there  to  receive  him,  when  ho 
affain  retumed  among  them,  with  all  the  warmth 
of  former  days.  When  firet  it  was  reported 
amonff  those  villagera  by  a  casual  traveller  from 
Suffolk,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  a  Jacobin,  there 
were  few  to  believe  the  story — **  it  must  be  a 
loy,  for  the  rector  had  always  been  a  good,  kind 
gentleman,  and  much  noticed  by  the  Duhe ;"  but 
by  degrees  the  tale  was  more  and  more  dissem- 
inated, and  at  length  it  gained  a  pretty  general 
credence  among  a  population  which,  being 
purely  agriGultural— and,  therefore,  connecting 
every  notion  of  what  was  praiseworthy  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  tnat,  undoubtedly,  had 
raised  agricultural  prices  to  an  unprecedented 
scale — was  affected  m  a  manner  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  my  father's  fceluigs,  and  even 
worldly  interests,  by  such  an  impression  as  thus 

&  My  brother  fays  on  this  aubiect— "  He  heartily  assented 
to  the  maxim,  that — ^allowlnff  a  nir  time,  longer  in  aome  caaes 
than  In  othera— a  book  woald  And  ita  proper  level ;  and  that 
a  well-filled  theatre  would  form  a  Juat  opinion  of  a  play  m  an 
actor.  Yet  he  would  not  timidly  wait  the  decision  ot  the 
public,  but  give  hia  opinion  freely.  Soon  after  Waverley  ap- 
peared, he  waa  in  a  company  where  a  gentleman  of  aome 
literary  weight  waa  apeakmg  of  it  in  a  aiiparaging  tone.  A 
lady  defended  the  new  novel,  but  with  a  timid  reserve.  Mr. 
Crabbe  called  out,  *  Do  not  be  frightened.  Madam  ;  yon  are 
right :  apeak  your  opinion  boldly.'  Yet  he  did  not  altogether 
like  Sir  Walter's  principal  male  charaetera.  He  tliought  tht* v 
wanted  gentleneaaand  urbanity :  especially  Quentin  iHtrward, 
Halbert  Glendinning,  and  Nigel.  He  said  Colonel  Manncr- 
ing'a  mge  and  peculiar  situation  excnaed  hia  haoghtineas ;  bat 
he  disliked  fierceneaa  and  glorying,  and  the  trait  he  especially 
admired  in  Prince  Henry,  waa  nis  greatneaa  of  mind  in  yield- 
ing the  credit  of  Hotspur's  deatli  to  his  old  companion  Palabifr. 
Henry,  at  Agincourt, '  covetoua  of  honour,*  waa  ordinary,  he 
said,  to  thia?' 
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originated.  The  truth  is,  that  my  father  never 
was  a  politician — that  is  to  say,  he  never  al- 
lowed political  afiairs  to  occupy  much  of  his 
mind  at  any  period  of  his  life,  or  thought  either 
better  or  worse  of  any  individual  for  the  bias  he 
had  received.  But  he  did  not,  certainly,  approve 
of  the  origin  of  the  war  that  was  raging  while  he 
lived  at  Parham,  Glemham,  and  Rendham ;  nor 
did  he  ever  conceal  hit  opinion,  that  this  war 
might  have  been  avoided — and  hence,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  his  local  character,  he 
gave  offence  to  persons  maintaining  the  diametri- 
cal iy  opposite  view  of  public  matters  at  that  pecu- 
liarcrisis.  As  to  the  term  Jacobin,  I  shall  say  only 
one  word.  None  could  have  been  less  fitly  ap- 
plied to  him  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  innumeraole  good  men  who,  indeed, 
hailed  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
but  who  execrated  its  close.  No  syllable  in  ap- 
probation of  Jacobins  or  Jacobinism  ever  came 
from  his  tongue  or  from  his  pen ;  and  as  to  the 
'*  child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism, "Napoleon 
had  not  \oag  pursued  his  career  of  ambition,  be- 
fore  my  father  was  well  convinced  that  to  put 
him  down  was  the  first  duty  of  every  nation  tnat 
wished  to  be  happy  and  free. 

With  respect  to  the  gradual  change  which  his 
early  sentiments  on  political  subjects  in  general 
unquestionably  underwent,  I  may  as  well,  per- 
haps, say  a  word  or  two  here ;  for  the  topic  is 
one  I  have  no  wish  to  recur  to  again. 

Perhaps  the  natural  tendency  of  every  young 
man  who  is  conscious  of  powers  and  capabilities 
above  his  station,  is,  to  adopt  what  are  called 
popular  or  liberal  opinions.  He  peculiarly  feels 
the  disadvantages  of  his  own  class,  and  is  tempted 
to  look  with  j^ousy  on  all  those  who,  with  less 
natural  talent,  enjoy  superior  privileges.  But, 
if  this  young  man  shoula  succecMi  in  raising  him- 
self by  his  talents  into  a  hieher  walk  of  society, 
it  is  perhaps  equally  natural  that  he  should  im- 
bibe aristocratic  sentiments :  feeling  the  reward 
of  his  exertions  to  be  valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  superiority  of  his  acquired  station,  he  be- 
comes an  advocate  for  the  privileges  of  rank  in 
pfeneral,  reconciling  his  desertion  of  the  exclusive 
mterests  of  his  former  caste,  by  alleging  the 
facility  of  his  own  rise.  And  if*^  he  should  be 
sssisted  by  patronage,  and  become  acquainted 
with  his  patrons,  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  manners  of  the 
great,  would  contribute  materially  to  this  change 
in  his  feelings.  Such  is,  probably,  the  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  rise  in  society ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Crabbe*s  case  was  an  excep- 
tion. The  popular  opinions  of  his  father  were, 
I  think,  originally  embraced  by  him  rather  from 
the  unconscious  influence  I  have  alluded  to, 
than  from  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  judg- 
ment. But  his  was  no  ordinary  mind,  and  he 
did  not  desert  them  merely  from  the  vulgar 
motive  of  interest.  At  Bel  voir  he  had  more  than 


once  to  drink  a  ^lass  of  salt  water,  because  he 
would  not  join  in  Tory  toasts.  He  preserved 
his  early  partialities  through  all  this  trying  time 
of  Tory  patronage ;  and  of  course  he  felt,  on  the 
whole,  a  greater  political  accord  with  the  owner 
of  Glemham  and  his  distinguished  guests.  But 
when,  in  the  later  portion  of  his  life,  he  became 
still  more  intimate  with  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  and  mingled  with  them,  not  as  a  young 
person  whose  fortune  was  not  made,  and  who 
nad  therefore  to  assert  his  independence,  but  as 
one  whom  talent  had  placed  above  the  suspicion 
of  subserviency ;  when  he  felt  the  full  advantages 
of  his  rise,  and  became  the  rector  of  a  large 
town,  and  a  magistrate,  I  think  again,  the  aris- 
tocratic and  Tory  leanings  he  then  showed  were 
rather  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  than  of 
any  alteration  of  judgment  founded  upon  de- 
liberate inouiry  and  reflection.  But  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  his  own  passions  were  never  vio- 
lently enlisted  in  any  political  cause  whatever ; 
and  that  to  purely  partv  questions  he  was,,  first 
and  last,  almost  indiflerent.  The  dedication 
of  his  poems  to  persons  of  such  opposite  opinions 
arose  entirely  from  motives  of  personal  gratitude 
and  attachment ;  and  he  carried  his  impartiality 
so  far,  that  I  have  heard  him  declare,  he  thought 
it  very  immaterial  who  were  our  representatives 
in  parliament,  provided  they  were  men  of  in- 
tegrity, liberal  education,  and  possessed  an 
adequate  stake  in  the  country. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  this  apathy  on  a 
point  of  such  consequence,  but  it  accounts  for 
circumstances  which  those  who  feel  no  such 
moderation  might  consider  as  aggravated  in- 
stances of  inconsistency.  He  not  only  felt  an 
equal  repird  for  persons  of  both  parties,  but 
would  willingly  have  given  his  vote  to  either ; 
and  at  one  or  two  general  elections,  I  believe  he 
actually  did  so ; — for  example,  to  Mr.  Benett, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Wiltshire,  and  to  Lord 
Douro  and  Mr.  Croker,'  the  Tory  candidates 
at  Aldborough. 

•  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  what  followi,  fVom  a  letter 
with  whieh  1  liave  lately  been  honooxed  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able J.  W.  Croker  :—**  I  have  heard,  ftom  thoae  who  knew 
Mr.  Orabbe  earlier  than  I  Iiad  the  pleaaure  of  doing  (and  liia 
oommonications  with  me  led  to  the  nune  condnaion),  that  he 
never  wae  a  violent  nor  even  a  aealona  politician.  He  was,  aa 
a  eonadentioaa  cle^yman  might  be  expected  to  be,  a  diarch- 
and-king  man :  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  think  and  care  len 
about  party  politics  than  any  man  of  hia  condition  in  life  that 
I  ever  met.  At  one  of  my  elections  for  Aldeborgh,  lie  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  did  me  the  honour 
of  attending  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  proposing  me.  This  was, 
I  suppose,  the  last  act  of  hia  lifii  which  had  any  reference  to 
poliUcs->at  least,  to  local  politics;  for  it  was,  I  believe,  hia 
last  visit  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  My  opinion  of  his 
admirable  works,  I  took  the  liberty  of  reooiding  in  a  note  on 
Boewell's  Johnaon.  To  that  opinion,  on  reconsTderation.  and 
fteqaent  reperasalsof  hia  poema,  I  adhere  with  increased  con- 
fidence ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  pcesumptnoua  for 
adding,  that  I  was  aearoely  more  stroek  by  hu  genius,  than  by 
the  amiable  simplidtv  of  his  manners,  and  the  dignified 
modcstv  of  his  mind.  With  talents  of  a  much  higher  order,  he 
realiaed  all  that  we  read  of  the  personal  amiability  of  Gay." 

The  note  on  Boswell,  to  which  Mr.  Croker  here  refers,  ia 
in  these  terms:— ** The  writinn  of  this  amiable  gentleman 
have  placed  him  high  on  the  roll  of  British  poets ;  though  his 
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He  says,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  "  With 
respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  Whig  and 
Tory,  I  can  but  think,  two  dispassionate,  sensi- 
ble men,  who  have  seen,  reaa,  and  observed, 
will  approximate  in  their  sentiments  more  and 
more  3  and  if  they  confer  together,  and  argue, — 
not  to  convince  each  other,  but  ibr  pure  informa- 
tion, and  with  a  simple  desire  for  the  truth, — 
the  ultimate  difference  will  be  small  indeed. 
The  Tory,  for  instance,  would  allow  that,  but 
for  the  Revolution  in  this  country,  and  the  noble 
stand  against  the  arbitrary  steps  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  kingdom  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  becoming  what  France  once  was;  and  the 
Whig  must  also  grant,  that  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  danger  in  an  unsettled,  undefined  demo- 
cracy ;  the  ever-changing  laws  of  a  popular  ^- 
vemment.  Every  state  is  at  times  on  the  m- 
dination  to  change :  either  the  monarchical  or 
the  popular  interest  will  predominate ;  and  in 
the  former  case,  I  conceive,  the  well-meaning 
Tory  will  incline  to  Whiggism, — in  the  latter, 
the  'honest  Whig  will  take  the  part  of  declin- 
ing monarchy."  I  quote  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
politiod  UMMleration  I  have  ascriMd  to  him; 
and  I  may  appeal  with  safety,  on  the  same  head, 
to  the  whole  tenour,  not  only  of  his  published 
works,  but  of  his  private  conversations  and  pas- 
toral discourses. 

We  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  Aldborough, 
when  the  dread  of  a  French  invasion  was  at  its 
height.  The  old  artillery  of  the  fort  had  been 
replaced  by  cannon  of  a  large  calibre ;  and  one, 
the  most  weighty  I  remember  to  have  seen,  was 
constantly  primed,  as  an  alarm  gun.  About  one 
o'clock  one  dark  morning,  I  heard  a  distant  gun 
at  sea ;  in  about  ten  minutes  another,  and  at  an 
equal  intervaJ  a  third :  and  then  at  last,  the  tre- 
mendous roar  of  the  great  gun  on  the  fort,  which 
shook  every  house  in  the  town.  After  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  affairs,  I  went  to  my  father's 
room,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  with  difficulty 
waked  the  inmates,  and  said,  **  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  but  the  French  are  landing."  I  then 
mentioned  that  the  alarm  gun  had  been  fired, 
that  horsemen  had  been  desnatched  for  the 
troops  at  Ipswich,  and  that  the  drum  on  the 
quay  was  then  beaUng  to  arms.  He  replied, 
**  Well,  my  old  fellow,  you  and  I  can  do  no 
good,  or  we  would  be  among  them ;  we  must 
wait  the  event."  I  returned  to  his  door  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  tell  him  that 
the  agitation  was  subsiding,  and  found  him  fast 
asleep.    Whether  the  af&ir  was  a  mere  blunder, 

haTitiff  taken  a  view  oflife  too  minutn,  too  humiliating,  too 
palnfiU,  and  too  jnat,  may  have  deprived  his  worlu  of  ao  ex- 
tenaive,  or,  at  least,  so  brilliant,  a  popularity  as  some  of  his 
contemporaries  have  attained ;  but  I  ventare  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  poet  of  his  tames  who  will  stand  higher  in  the 
opinion  of  posterity.  He  generally  deals  with  *  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor ;'  but  he  exhibits  them  with  soch  a 
deep  linowledee  of  human  nature,  with  such  general  esse  and 
simplicity,  ana  such  accurate  force  of  expression — whether 
gay  or  iMthetical,— as,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  no  poet 
except  Shakspeaie,  has  excelled.*' 


or  there  had  been  a  concerted  manoeuvre  to  try 
the  fencibles,  we  never  could  learn  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  I  remember  that  my  father's  cool- 
ness on  the  occasion,  when  we  mentioned  it  next 
day,  caused  some  suspicious  shakings  of  the  head 
among  the  ultra-loyalists  of  Aldborough. 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  that  we  were 
all  to  return  finally  to  Leicestershire ;  and  when, 
in  the  year  1805,  we  at  leng^  bade  adieu  to 
Suflblk,  and  travelled  once  more  to  Muston,  my 
father  had  the  full  expectation  that  his  changes 
of  residence  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  would 
finish  his  days  in  his  own  old  parsonage.  I 
must  indulge  myself,  in  closing  this  chapter,  with 
part  of  the  letter  which  he  received,  when  on 
the  eve  of  starting  for  Leicestershire,  from  the 
honoured  rector  of  Sweffling : — 

*'  It  would  be  yery  little  to  my  credit,  if  I  oould 
close,  without  much  concern,  a  connection  which 
has  lasted  nearly  twelve  years, — no  inconsiderable 
part  of  human  life, — and  never  was  attended  with 
a  cross  word  or  a  cross  thought  My  parish  has 
been  attended  to  with  exemplary  care ;  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  fHendship  and  hospitality 
zrom  you  and  Mrs.  Crabbe;  and  I  haye  never 
visited  or  left  ^rou  without  bringing  away  with  me 
the  means  of  improyement.  And  all  this  must 
retam  no  morel  Such  are  the  awfiil  conditions 
upon  which  the  comforts  of  this  life  must  be  held. 
Accept,  my  dear  sir,  my  best  thanks  for  your  whole 
conduct  towards  me,  during  the  whole  time  of  our 
connection,  and  my  best  wi^es  for  a  great  increase 
of  happiness  to  you  and  Mrs.  Crabbe,  in  your 
removal  to  the  performance  of  more  immediate 
duties.  Your  own  parishioners  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  as  much  gratified  by  your  residence 
amongst  them  as  mine  haye  been  by  your  residence 
in  Suffolk.  Our  personal  intercourse  must  be  some- 
what diminished ;  yet,  1  hope,  opportunities  of  seeiiu 
each  other  will  arise,  and  if  subjects  of  correspond- 
ence be  less  frequent,  the  knowledge  of  each  other's 
and  our  families*  welfiue  will  always  be  acceptable 
information.  Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  present 
Your  much  obliged  and  faithful  friend,  R.  Turner." 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

1805—1814. 

Mr.  Crabbe*8  second  Residenee  at  Muston— Publication  of 
**The  Puish  Register"— Letten  from  Eminent  Individuals 
—Visit  to  Cambridge— Appearance  of**  The  Borough,"  and 
of  the  **  lUes  in  Verse"— L«tten  to  and  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  oither^->A  Month  in  London— The  Rrinoe  Re- 
gent at  Belvoir— Death  of  Mis.  Ckabbe— Mr.  Oabbe'a 
Removal  from  Leioestenhire— lines  written  at  Glemhara 
after  my  Mother's  decease. 

Whrit,  in  October,  1806,  Mr.  Crabbe  resumed 
the  charge  of  his  own  parish  of  Muston,  he 
found  some  changes  to  vex  him,  and  not  the  less, 
because  he  had  too  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
his  long  absence  from  his  incumbency  had  been, 
tly  at  least,  the  cause  of  them.  Uis  cure  had 
^n  served  by  respectable  and  diligent  clergy- 
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men,  but  they  had  been  often  changed,  and 
aome  of  them  had  never  resided  within  the 
parish ;  and  he  felt  that  the  binding  influence 
of  a  settled  and  permanent  minister  had  not 
been  withdrawn  for  twelve  years  with  impunity. 
A  Wesleyan  missionary  had  formed  a  tnriving 
establishment  in  Muston,  and  the  congregations 
at  the  parish  church  were  no  longer  such  as 
they  had  been  of  old.  This  much  annoyed  my 
&ther ;  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  began 
to  preach  against  dissent  only  irritated  himself 
ana  others,  without  bringing  back  disciples  to 
the  fold. 

But  the  pro^^ress  of  the  Wesleyans,  of  all  sects 
the  least  unfnendly  in  feeling,  as  well  as  the 
least  dissimilar  in  tenets,  to  the  established 
church,  was,  after  all,  a  slight  vexation  com- 
pared to  what  he  underwent  from  witnessing 
the  much  more  limited  success  of  a  disciple  of 
Huntington  in  spreading  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood the  pernicious  fanaticism  of  his  hiuf'-crazy 
master.  The  social  and  moral  efiects  of  tliat 
new  mission  were  well  calculated  to  excite  not 
only  re^t,  but  indignation  ;  and,  among  other 
distressmg  incidents,  was  the  departure  from  his 
own  household  of  two  servants,  a  woman  and  a 
man,  one  of  whom  had  been  employed  by  him 
for  twenty  years.  The  man,  a  conceited  plough- 
man, set  up  for  a  Huntingtonian  preacher  him- 
self; and  the  woman,  whose  moral  character 
had  been  sadly  deteriorated  since  her  adoption 
of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last  obliged  to  be  dis- 
missed, in  consequence  of  intolerable  insolence. 
I  mention  these  things,  because  they  may  throw 
light  on  some  passages  in  my  father's  later  poetry. 

By  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1806,  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  nearly  completed  his  '*  Parish  Re- 
gister," and  the  shorter  poems  that  accompanied 
it,  and  had  prepared  to  add  them  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  early  wOrks ;  and  his  desire  to  g^ve 
his  second  son  also  the  benefits  of  an  academical 
education  was,  I  ought  to  add,  a  principal  mo- 
tive for  no  longer  delaying  his  re-appearance  as 
a  poet.  He  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
mised, years  before,  in  Suffolk,  the  high  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Fox's  criticism ;  but  now,  when  the 
manuscript  was  ready,  he  was  in  office,  and  in 
declining  health ;  so  that  my  father  felt  great 
reluctance  to  remind  him  of  his  promise.  He 
wrote  to  the  great  statesman  to  say  that  he  could 
not  hope,  under  such  circumstances,  to  occupy 
any  portion  of  his  valuable  time,  but  that  it 
would  afford  much  gratification  if  he  might  be 
permitted  to  dedicate  the  forthcoming  volume 
to  Mr.  Fox.  That  warm  and  energetic  spirit, 
however,  was  not  subdued  by  all  the  pressure  of 
his  high  functions  added  to  that  of  an  incurable 
disease;  and  **  he  repeated  an  ofier,"  says  my 
father,  in  his  preface,  '^  which,  though  1  had 
not  presumed  to  expect,  I  was  happy  to  receive.*' 
The  manuscript  was  immediately  sent  to  him  at 
St.  Anne's  Hill ;  '*  and,"  continues  Mr.  Crabbe, 


*'  as  I  have  the  information  from  Lord  Holland, 
and  his  Lordship's  peruiission  to  inform  my 
readers,  the  poem  wnich  I  have  named  '  The 
Parish  Register,'  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  it 
excited  interest  enough,  bv  some  of  its  parts,  to 
gain  for  me  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  upon  the 
whole.  Whatever  he  approved  the  reauer  will 
readily  believe  I  carefully  retained ;  the  parts 
he  disliked  are  totally  expunged,  and  others  are 
substituted,  which,  I  hope,  resemble  those  more 
conrormable  to  the  taste  of  so  admirable  a  judge. 
Nor  can  I  deny  myself  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  adding,  that  this  poem  (and  more  espe- 
cially the  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  with  some 
parts  of  the  second  book),  were  the  last  com- 
positions of  their  kind  that  engaged  and  amused 
the  capacious,  the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind 
of  this  great  man."  In  the  same  preface  my 
father  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. "  He,  indwd,"  says  Mr.  Crabbe,  "  is  the 
kind  of  critic  for  whom  every  poet  should  de- 
voutiy  wish,  and  the  friend  whom  every  man 
would  be  happy  to  acquire.  To  this  gentleman 
I  am  indebted  more  than  I  am  able  to  express, 
or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the  time  he 
has  bestowed  upon  tne  attempts  I  have  made." 

This  preface  is  dated  Muston,  September, 
1807  ;  and  in  the  same  month  the  volume  was 
published  by  Mr.  Hatchard.  It  contained,  with 
the  earlier  series,  **  The  Parish  Register,"  "  Sir 
Eustace  Grey,"  **  The  Birth  of  Flattery,"  and 
other  minor  pieces ;  and  its  success  was  not  only 
decided,  but  nearly  unprecedented.  By  **  The 
Parish  Register,"*  indeed,  my  father  must  be 
considered  as  having  first  assumed  that  station 
among  British  poets  which  the  world  has  now 
settied  to  be  peculiarly  his  own.  The  same 
character  was  afterwards  still  more  strikingly 
exemplified  and  illustrated — but  it  was  hence- 
forth the  same ;  whereas  there  was  but  littie  in 
the  earlier  scries  that  could  have  led  to  the 
expectation  of  such  a  performance  as  **  The 
Register."  In  the  former  works,  a  few  minute 
descriptions  had  been  introduced  —  but  here 
there  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  such 
descriptions ;  in  them  there  had  been  no  tale — 
this  was  a  chain  of  stories ;  they  were  didactic — 
here  no  moral  inference  is  directly  inculcated  : 
finally,  they  were  regularly  constructed  poems 
— this  boldly  defies  any  but  the  very  slightest 
and  most  transparently  artificial  connections. 
Thus  differing  irom  his  former  self,  his  utter 
dissimilarity  to  any  other  author  then  enjoying 
public  favour  was  still  more  striking ;  the  man- 
ner of  expression  was  as  entirely  his  own  as  the 
singular  minuteness  of  his  delineation,  and  the 
strictness  of  his  adherence  to  the  literal  truth  of 
nature;  and  it  was  now  universally  admitted, 
that,  with  lesser  peculiarities,  he  mingled  the 
conscious  strength,  and,  occasionally,  the  pro- 
found pathos,  of  a  great  original  poet. 

Nor  was  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey  "  less  admired 
h2 
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on  other  erounds,  than  '*  The  Parish  Raster" 
was  for  the  singular  combination  of  exodlences 
which  I  have  been  faintly  alluding  to,  and  which 
called  fortli  the  warmest  eulogy  of  the  most 
powerful  critical  authority  of  the  time,  which 
was  moreover  considered  as  the  severest.  The 
other  periodical  critics  of  the  day  agreed  sub- 
stantially with  the  "  Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  I 
believe  that  within  two  da^s  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  admirable  and  eenerous 
article,  Mr.  Hatchard  sold  off  the  who&  of  the 
first  edition  of  these  poems. 

Abundantly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  pro- 
fessional critics,  he  was  further  encouraged  by 
the  approbation  of  some  old  friends  and  many 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  he  had  sent 
copies  of  his  work ;  and  I  must  gratify  myself 
by  inserting  a  few  of  their  letters  to  him  on  this 
occasion. 

From  Mr.  Bonnycastle. 

**  Woolwich  Common,  Oct:.  t4, 1807. 

**  Dear  Sib,— Being  from  home  when  your  kind 
letter,  with  a  copy  of  your  Poems,  arrived,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  answering  it  sooner,  a^  I  should  cer- 
tain] v  otherwise  have  done.  The  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  yon,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years,  made  me  little  solicitous  to  inanire 
how  it  has  happened  that  two  persons,  who  have 
always  mutually  esteemed  each  other,  should  have 
no  intercourse  whatever  for  so  long  a  period.  It  is 
sufficient  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  and  that  yon 
have  not  forgot  your  old  friend;  who,  you  may 
be  assured,  has  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  same 
friendl3r  remembrance  of  yon. — You  are  as  well 
known  in  my  fimiily  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  I  am 
in  yours ;  and  whenever  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  come  to  this  part  of  the  world,  both  you  and 
yours  may  depend  upon  the  most  sincere  and  cor^ 
dial  reception.  I  have  a  daughter  nearly  twenty, 
a  son  upon  the  point  of  becoming  an  officer  in  the 
engineers,  and  two  youn^r  boys,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment are  deeply  engaged  m  your  poems,  and  highly 
desirous  of  seeing  the  author,  of  whom  they  have  so 
often  heard  me  speak.  They  are,  of  course,  no 
great  critics ;  but  all  beg  me  to  say,  that  they  are 
much  pleased  with  your  beautiful  verses,  which  I 

Sromised  to  read  to  them  again  when  they  have 
one ;  having  conceded  to  their  eagerness  the  pr^ 
mices  of  the  treat  It  affords  me  the  greatest  grati- 
fication to  find  that,  in  this  world  of  chances,  you 
are  so  comfortably  and  honourably  established  in 
your  profession,  and  I  sincerely  nope  your  sons 
may  be  as  well  provided  for.  I  spent  a  few  days 
at  Cambridge  a  short  time  since,  and  had  I  known 
they  had  been  there,  I  should  not  have  fiiiled  mak- 
ing myself  known  to  them,  as  an  old  friend  of  their 
fkSier^s.  For  myself  I  have  had  Uttie  to  complain 
of^  except  the  anxiety  and  fktigue  attending  the 
duties  of  my  calling;  but  as  I  have  lately  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  Dr.  Hutton,  who  has  resigned  the 
attendance  at  the  academy,  this  has  made  it  more 
easy,  and  my  situation  as  respectable  and  pleasant 
as  I  could  have  any  reason  to  expect.  Life,  as  my 
friend  Fuseli  constantly  repeate,  is  very  short, 
therefore  do  not  delay  coming  to  see  us  any  longer 


than  yon  can  possibly  help.  Be  assured  we  shall 
all  rqoice  at  the  event  In  the  mean  time,  believe 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  your  truly  sincere  friend,  J. 
B0NNTCA8TLB." 

jFWm  Urs.  Burke.^ 

•*  BeMonffleld,  Nov.  30, 1S07. 

**  Sir,— I  am  much  ashamed  to  find  that  your 
very  kind  letter  and  very  valuable  present  have 
remained  so  long  unacknowledged.  But  the  truth 
is,  when  I  received  them,  1  was  fiir  from  well ;  and 
procrastination  bein^  one  of  my^  natural  vices,  I 
nave  deferred  retnmmgyou  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  your  gratifying  my  feelings,  by  your  beautiful 
prenoe  and  poems.  I  have  a  full  sense  of  their 
value  and  your  attention.  Your  friend  never  lost 
sight  of  worth  and  abilities.  He  found  them  in 
yon,  and  was  most  happy  in  having  it  in  bis  power 
to  brinff  them  forward.  I  beg  you.  Sir,  to  believe, 
and  to  be  assured,  that  your  situation  in  life  was  not 
indifferent  to  me,  and  that  it  rejoices  me  to  know 
that  yon  are  happy.  1  beg  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Crabbe,  and  my  thanks  for  her  remembering 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  1  am. 
Sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  &c 

**  Jake  Burkb." 

From  Dr.  ManaeL^ 
*  TMnity  Lodge,  Gunbridf  e,  Oct  29, 1807. 

^  Dear  Sir, — I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
ffoing  completely  tiirongh  your  delightful  poems, 
before  I  returned  you,  as  I  now  do,  my  best  thanks 
for  so  truly  valuable  a  proof  of  your  remembrance. 
The  testimony  of  my  opinion  is  but  of  small  im- 
portance, when  set  by  the  side  of  those  which  have 
already  been  given  of  thisacoesnon  to  our  standard 
national  poetry ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
so  much  have  I  been  delighted  with  the  perusal  of 
the  incomparable  descriptions  which  you  have  laid 
before  me ;  with  the  easiness  and  purity  of  the 
diction,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  the 
vividness  of  that  imagination  which  could  produce, 
and  so  well  sustain  and  keep  up  such  channing 
scenes — that  I  have  found  it  to  be  almost  the  only 
book  of  late  times  which  I  could  read  through 
without  making  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  do  so.  Once 
more,  dear  Sir,  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for  this 
very  flattering  remembrance  of  me ;  and  be  assured 
of  my  being,  with  much  regard,  your  fiuthfbl,  &c. 
"W.  L.  Maksel." 

From  Earl  Grey. 

"  Hertford  Street,  Feb.  SS,  1808. 

"Sir, — I  have  many  excuses  to  ofiier  for  not 
having  sooner  retumea  my  thanks  for  your  letter 
of  the  lOth  of  October,  and  the  valuable  present 
which  accompanied  it  I  did  not  receive  it  till  I 
arrived  in  London,  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
month,  and  I  waited  till  I  should  have  had  time — 
for  which  the  first  business  of  an  opening  session  of 
parliament  was  not  fiivourable— to  read  a  work 

1  Of  this  lady,  who  died  in  1812,  Mr.  P^lor  nyi  :~«*  Added 
to  tirectionate  admintion  of  Mr.  Burke's  talenti,  she  poasessed 
aooomplishmenta,  good  aenae,  goodneaa  of  heart,  and  a  aweet- 
neaa  or  manners  and  dispoaition,  which  served  to  allay  many 
of  Uie  anxieties  of  his  career.  He  repeatedly  declared,  that 
*  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he  entered  under  his  own 
roof.'*'— Zrt/'*  qf  Btarhe. 

s  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol.  His  Lordship  died  in  1820. 
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from  which  I  anticipated  much  plearare.  I  am 
now  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  offer  you  my  best 
thanks  in  sending  me  the  poems  you  have  lately 
pablished,  and  to  say  that  my  admiration  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Library/  has  not  been  dinunished 
by  the  perusal  of  the  *  Parish  Register/  and  the 
other  additional  poems.  But  all  other  praise  must 
appear  insiind  after  that  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  1  will 
only  add,  that  I  think  that  highest  praise,  for  such 
I  esteem  it,  was  justly  due  to  you.  I  well  remember 
the  pleasure  which  I  had  in  meeting  you  at  Mr. 
Dudley  North's,  and  wish  I  could  look  to  a  revival 
of  it.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard. 
Sir,  &C.    Gbzt." 

From  Boger  Wilbrahetm,  Eaq. 

••StnttoD  atnet,  Mfty  S3, 1808. 
•Dkab  Sib,— Unless  I   had   heard    from  our 
friend,  Mr.  North,  that  you  had  reodved  compli- 
mentary letters  from  most  of  your  friends  on  your 
late  publication,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  adding 
my  name  to  the  number.    The  only  reason  for  my 
silence  was  the  fear  of  assuming  much  more  of  a 
literary  character  than  belongs  to  me ;  though,  on 
the  score  of  friendship  for  the  author,  and  admi- 
ration of  his  works,  I  will  not  yield  to  the  most 
intelligent  and  sagacious  critic    Perhaps,  indeed, 
an  earlier  letter  fmn  me  might  have  been  autho- 
rised by  the  various  conversations  we  have  had 
together  at  Glemham,  in  which  I  so  frequently  took 
the  liberty  to  urge  you  not  to  rest  contented  with 
that  sprig  of  bays  which  your  former  publications 
had  justly  acqmred,  but  to  aim  at  a  larger  branch 
of  thicker  fbliage.    This  I  can  truly  say,  my  dear 
Sir,  yon  hare  obtained  by  universal  consent;  and  I 
feel  considerable  pride  in  having  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  a  person  who  has  afforded  so  much  real 
delight  to  a  discerning  public. — No,  no,  Sir,  when 
we  bought  you  idle,  you  were  by  no  means  so ;  you 
were  obeervmg  man,  and  studying  his  character 
among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  community ;  and 
the  varieties  that  belong  to  his  character  you  have 
now  described  with  the  most  perfect  truth,  and  in 
the  most  captivating  language.    When  I  took  up 
your  book,  the  novelties  of  it  first  attracted  my 
notice,  and  afterwards  I  visited  my  old  acquaint- 
ances with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever.    The  only 
regret  I  felt  at  the  end  was,  that  the  book  was  not 
marked  Vol.  I. ;  but  that  may  be  amended.    In 
which  hope  1  take  my  leave,  assuring  you  of  the 
-very  sincere  re^rd,  and  real  admiration  of,  yours 
most  truly  and  sincerely,  Roger  Wilbrahaii." 

From  Mr.  Canning, 

"Stanhope  Street,  Nofv.  IS,  1807. 

*'SiB, — I  have  deferred  acknowledging  the  civility 
of  your  letter,  until  I  should  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  the  pleasure  which  I  had  derived  from 
ihe  perusal  of  the  volume  which  accompanied  it 
I  have  lately  made  that  volume  the  companion  of  a 
journey  into  the  country.  I  am  now  therefore  able 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  your  present,  as  well  as 
to  thank  you  for  your  obliging  attention  in  sendine 
it  to  me.  With  some  of  the  poems — the  *  Village/ 
particularly — I  had  been  long  acquainted;  but  I 
was  glad  to  have  them  brought  back  to  my  recol- 
lection ;  and  I  have  read  with  no  less  pleasure  and 


admiration  those  which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c.,  &c. 

**  Geobgb  Cannino." 

Erom  Lord  HoUand, 

<*SiR,<^Having  been  upon  a  tour  in  Scotland,  I 
did  not  receive  your  book  till  my  arrival  at  York, 
and  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  very  obliging 
letter  till  I  had  read  the  *  Parish  Register*  in  print 
I  can  assure  you  that  its  appearance  in  this  dress 
has  increased  my  opinion  of  its  beauty :  and,  as 
you  have  done  me,  very  undeservedly,  the  honour 
of  calling  me  a  judge  of  such  matters,  1  will  Tcntare 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  calculated  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  the  *  Library '  and  the 
*  Village,'  which,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  those 
two  excellent  poemji,  is  sayinff  a  great  deal.  With 
regard  to  the  very  flattering  things  you  are  pleased 
to  say  of  me,  I  am  consdoos  that  your  willingness 
to  obliffe  has  blinded  your  judgment ;  but  cannot 
conclude  my  letter  without  returning  you  thanks 
fbr  such  expressions  of  your  partiality.  I  am,  Sir, 
&c    Holland." 

To  these  I  may  add  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  dated  "  Asheatiel,  October  21st,  1809," 
— acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  subsequent 
edition  of  the  same  volume. 

*<Dbab  Sib,— I  am  just  honoured  with  your 
letter,  which  gives  me  the  more  sensible  pleasure, 
since  it  has  gratified  a  wish  of  more  than  twenty 
yean'  standing.  It  is,  I  think,  fully  that  time  since 
I  was,  for  great  part  of  a  very  snowy  winter,  the 
inhabitant  of  an  old  house  in  the  country,  in  a 
course  of  poetical  study,  so  very  like  that  of  your 
admirably  painted  *  Toung  Lad,'  that  I  could  hardly 
help  saying,  *  That*s  me ! '  when  I  was  reading  the 
tale  to  my  fkmily.  Among  the  very  few  books  which 
fell  under  my  hands  was  a  volume  or  two  of 
Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  one  of  which  contained 
copious  extracts  firom  'The  Village,'  and  'The 
Library,'  particularly  the  conclusion  of  book  first 
of  the  former,  and  an  extract  ttam  the  latter, 
beginning  with  the  description  of  the  old  Romancers. 
I  committed  them  most  fitithfiilly  to  my  memory, 
where  your  rerses  must  have  felt  themselves  very 
strangely  lodged,  in  company  with  ghost  stories, 
border  ri<Ung-ballads,  scraps  of  old  plays,  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  stuff  which  a  strong  appetite  fbr 
reading,  with  neither  means  nor  discnmmation  fbr 
selection,  had  assembled  in  the  head  of  a  lad  of 
eighteen.  New  publications,  at  that  time,  were  very 
rare  in  Edinburgh,  and  my  means  of  procuring  tbem 
very  limited ;  so  that,  after  a  long  search  for  the 
poems  which  contained  these  beautiful  specimens, 
and  which  had  afforded  me  so  much  delight,  I  was 
fain  to  rest  contented  with  the  extracts  from  the 
Register,  whicii  I  could  repeat  at  this  moment 
Tou  may,  therefore,  guess  my  sincere  delight  when 
I  saw  your  poems  at  a  later  period  assume  the  rank 
in  the  public  consideration  which  the^r  so  well 
deserve.  It  was  a  triumph  to  my  own  immature 
taste  to  find  I  had  anticipated  the  applause  of  the 
learned  and  of  the  critical,  and  I  became  very 
desirous  to  ofier  my  gratulor,  among  the  more  im- 
portant plaudits  which  you  have  had  from  every 
quarter.    I  should  certainly  have  availed  myself 
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of  the  freemasonry  of  authorship  (for  our  trade 
may  chiim  to  be  a  mystery  as  well  as  Abhorson's) 
to  address  to  you  a  copy  of  a  new  poetical  attempt, 
which  I  have  now  upon  the  anvil,  and  I  esteem 
myself  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Hatchard,  and  to 
yoar  goodness  acting  upon  his  information,  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  paving  the  way  for 
such  a  freedom.  I  am  too  proud  of  the  compliments 
you  honour  me  with,  to  affect  to  decline  them  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  comparative  view  I  hare  of  my 
own  labours  and  vours,  I  can  only  assure  yon,  that 
none  of  my  little  folks,  about  the  formation  of 
whose  taste  and  principles  I  may  be  supposed  na- 
turally solicitous,  have  ever  read  any  of  my  own 
poems ;  while  yours  have  been  our  regular  evening's 
amusement.  My  eldest  girl  begins  to  read  well, 
and  enters  as  well  into  the  humour  as  into  the  sen- 
timent of  your  admirable  descriptions  of  human 
life.  As  for  rivalry,  I  think  it  has  seldom  existed 
among  those  who  Ilqow,  by  experience,  that  there 
are  much  better  things  in  the  world  than  literary 
reputation,  and  that  one  of  the  best  of  these  good 
things  is  the  regard  and  friendship  of  those  de- 
servedly and  generally  esteemed  for  their  worth  or 
their  talents.  I  believe  many  dilettanti  authors  do 
cocker  themselves  up  into  a  great  jealousy  of  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  their  fime;  but  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
nursing  one  of  my  own  fingers  into  a  whitlow  for 
my  private  amusement,  as  encouraging  such  a 
feeling.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  observe  you  mention 
bad  health :  those  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
improvement  as  well  as  the  delight  of  society  should 
escape  this  evil.  I  hope,  however,  that  one  daj 
your  state  of  health  may  permit  you  to  view  this 
country.  I  have  very  few  calls  to  London,  but  it 
will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  those  which  may 
occur,  that  you  will  permit  me  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  you  m  my  journey,  and  assuring  you,  in 
person,  of  the  early  admiration  and  sincere  respect 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
yours,  &c    Walter  Soott." 

In  the  manly  and  sensible  views  of  literature 
and  literary  fame  expressed  in  the  last  of  these 
letters,  Mr.  Crabbe  fully  concurred.  He  en* 
joyed  the  sweetness  of  well-earned  credit ;  but 
at  his  mature  years,  and  with  his  strong  re- 
ligious bias,  he  was  little  likely  to  be  intoxi- 
cated with  the  applause  of  critics.  His  feelings 
on  this  occasion  were  either  not  perceptible, 
or  only  seen  in  those  simple,  open  demonstra- 
tions of  satisfaction  which  show  that  no  proud 
exulting  spirit  lurks  within.  Of  some  men  it  b 
said,  that  they  are  too  proud  to  be  vain ;  but  of 
him  it  might  be  said,  that  the  candid  manner  in 
which  he  testified  his  satisfaction  at  success,  was 
a  proof  that,  while  he  felt  the  pleasure,  he  felt 
also  its  limited  value — limited  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  defects;  limited  by  the  consciousness 
that  there  were  higher,  nearer,  and  dearer  in- 
terests in  life  than  those  of  poetical  ambition. 
How  gratifying  is  the  contemplation  of  such 
success,  when  it  is  only  accessory  to  the  more 
substantial  plea.<«urcs  of  existence,  namely,  the 
consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  the  duties  for 


which  that  existence  was  especially  given,  and 
the  bright  hope  that  higher  and  better  things 
than  this  world  can  affoiS  await  those  who  have 
borne  the  trials  of  adversity  and  prosperity  with 
a  humble  and  pious  spirit !  How  piioor  is  such 
success  when  it  is  made  "  the  pearl  of  great 
price  1" 

My  brother  now  residing  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Crabbe  more  than  once  went 
thither,  and  remdned  a  considerable  time, 
dining  in  that  college  or  Trinity  every  day,  and 
passing  his  mornings  chiefly  in  the  botanic 
garden.  The  new  poems,  and  the  remarks  of 
the  Reviews,  had  brought  him  again  under  the 
public  eye;  so  that  he  was  now  received,  in 
that  scat  of  learning,  not  only  as  a  man  who 
had  formerly  deserved  the  encouragements  of 
literature,  but  as  one  of  the  popular  writers  of 
the  day — became  an  object  of  attention  and 
curiosity,  and  added  many  distinguished  names 
to  the  number  of  his  acqu^ntance. 

On  one  occasion,  happening  to  be  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  Newmarket  season,  my  father 
was  driven  by  his  son  John  in  a  tandem  to  the 
course ;  and  though  he  booked  no  bets,  I  have 
reason  to  think  he  enjoyed  his  ride  quite  as 
much  as  many  of  the  lads  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Ever  tenacious  of  important  points  of 
morality,  no  one  looked  with  a  more  enlarged 
and  benignant  eye  upon  such  juvenilities ;  it 
always  seemed  to  me  as  if  his  mind  was  in- 
capable of  seeing  and  apprehending  the  little  in 
anything. 

Our  respected  friend  Donn,  beinff  one  of  the 
con^gation  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Simeon,  and 
having  a  sincere  regard  for  my  father,  persuaded 
him  to  occupy  his  pew  in  Little  St.  Mary's ; 
hoping,  probably,  that  he  might  become  a  con- 
vert to  his  own  views  of  religion.  Accordingly, 
he  took  his  seat  there,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  sermon,  and  on  his  return  from  church 
wrote  the  substance  of  it,  and  preached  it  at 
Muston  the  following  Sunday  ;  telling  his  con- 
gregation where  he  had  heard  it,  in  what  points 
he  entirely  assented  to  the  opinions  it  contained, 
and  where  he  felt  compellea  to  differ  from  the 
pious  author. 

He  also  accompanied  the  worthy  curator  to 
the  Book  Society,  consisting  chiefly  of  inha- 
bitants of  the  town ;  and  they  had  the  kindness 
to  enrol  his  name  as  an  honorary  member.  But 
few  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge  survive  him ; 
Dr.  Mansel,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr. 
Tavel,  and  Mr.  Donn,  all  died  before  him. 
Nowhere  do  we  perceive  the  effects  of  time  so 
evidentiy  as  in  a  visit  to  the  universities. 

In  the  beginning  of  1809,  Dr.  Cartwright  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  my  father  would  prepare 
some  verses,  to  be  repeated  at  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing of  that  admirable  institution  for  the  benefit 
of  distressed  authors,  •*  The  Literary  Fund  ;" 
and  it  happened  that  a  portion  of  a  work  then 
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on  the  stocks,  "The  Borough,"  was  judged 
suitable  for  the  occasion  :  with  some  additions, 
accordingly,  it  was  sent,  and  spoken  at  the 
anniversary,  with  all  the  advantage  that  Mr. 
Fitzs^erald  gave  to  whatever  he  recited. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  now  diligently  occupied  in 
finishing  this  poem,  which  had  been  begun 
while  he  lived  at  Kendham ;  and  as  our  kind 
friends  at  Aldborough  had  invited  us  to  taste  the 
sea  air  after  four  years'  residence  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  my  father  carried  his  manu- 
script for  completion,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
that  judicious  friend  at  Great  Yarmouth,  with- 
out whose  council  he  decided  on  nothing.  Can 
it  be  questioned  that  he  trod  that  beach  again,  to 
which  he  had  so  often  returned  after  some 
pleasing  event,  with  somewhat  more  of  honest 
satisfaction,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
success  of  his  late  poems  I  The  term  eziutation, 
however,  could  no  longer  be  applicable  ;  he  was 
now  an  elderly  clergyman,  ana  much  too  deeply 
did  he  feel  the  responfflbilities  of  life  to  be 
"  carried  off  his  feet,  as  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
playfully  expressed  it,  by  any  worldly  fascina- 
tions. Mr.  Turner's  opinion  of  "  The  Borough," 
was,  upon  the  whole,  highly  favourable ;  but  he 
intimated,  that  there  were  portions  of  the  new 
work  which  might  be  liable  to  rough  treatment 
from  the  critics,  and  his  decision,  in  both  its 
parts,  was  confirmed  by  the  public  voice.  As 
soon  as  we  returned  to  Muston,  Mr.  Hatchard 
put  it  to  the  press:  it  was  published  in  1810, 
and  in  1816  it  had  attained  its  sixth  edition. 

The  opinion  of  the  leading  Reviews  was 
again  nearly  unanimous ;  agreeing  that  "  The 
Borough"  bad  greater  beauties  and  greater 
defects  than  its  predecessor,  "The  Parish 
Register."  With  such  a  decision  an  author 
may  always  be  well  pleased ;  for  he  is  sure  to 
take  his  rank  with  posterity  by  his  beauties; 
defects,  where  there  are  great  and  real  excel- 
lences, serve  but  to  fill  critical  dissertations.  In 
fact,  though  the  character  was  still  the  same, 
and  the  blemishes  sufficiently  obvious,  "The 
Borough  "  was  a  great  spring  upwards.  The 
incidents  and  characters  in  "  Tne  Parish  Re- 
gister" are  but  excellent  sketches :— there  is 
Hardly  enough  matter  even  in  the  most  in- 
teresting  description,  not  even  in  the  story  of 
Phoebe  Dawson,  to  gain  a  firm  hold  of  the 
reader's  mind: — but,  in  the  new  publication, 
there  was  a  sufficient  evolution  of  event  and 
character,  not  only  to  please  the  fancy,  but 
grapple  with  the  heart.  I  think  the  "  High- 
wayman's  Tale,"  in  the  twenty -third  letter 
(Prisons),  is  an  instance  in  point.  We  see  the 
virtuous  young  man^  the  happy  lover,  and  the 
despairing  felon  in  succession,  and  enough  of 
eacn  state  to  give  full  force  to  its  contrasts.  I 
know  that  my  father  was  himself  much  afiected 
when  he  drew  that  picture,  as  he  had  been,  by 
his  own  confession,  twice  before ;    once  at  a 


very  early  period  (see  the  "  Journal  to  Mira"), 
and  again  when  he  was  describing  the  terrors  of 
a  poor  distracted  mind,  in  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 
The  tale  of  the  Condemned  Felon  arose  from 
the  following  circumstances: — while  he  was 
struggling  with  poverty  in  London,  he  had  some 
reason  to  fear  that  the  brother  of  a  very  intimate 
friend,  a  wild  and  desperate  character,  was  in 
Newgate  under  condemnation  for  a  robbery. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  see  the  man 
who  bore  the  same  name,  a  glance  at  once  re- 
lieved his  mind  from  the  dread  of  beholding  his 
friend's  brother;  but  still  he  never  forgot  the 
being  he  then  saw  before  him.  He  was  pacing 
the  cell,  or  small  yard,  with  a  quick  and  hurried 
step ;  his  eye  was  as  glazed  and  abstracted  as 
that  of  a  corpse : — 

**  Since  hia  dread  wntence,  nothing  Mem'd  to  be 
Am  onoe  it  wai ;  seeing  he  could  not  aee. 
Nor  hewing  hear  aright .... 
Each  aenae  waa  palaied  I'* 

In  the  common- place  book  of  the  author  the 
following  observations  were  found  relative  to 
"  The  Borough ;"  and  they  apply  perhaps  with 
still  more  propriety  to  his  succeeding  poems  : — 
"  I  have  cniefiy,  if  not  exclusively,  taken  my 
subjects  and  characters  from  that  order  of  socriety 
where  the  least  display  of  vanity  is  generally  to 
be  found,  which  is  placed  between  the  humble 
and  the  great.  It  is  in  this  class  of  mankind 
that  more  originality  of  character,  more  variety 
of  fortune,  will  be  met  witli ;  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  do  not  live  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and,  therefore,  are  not  kept  in  awe  b^ 
Uke  dread  of  observation  and  inaecorum ;  nei- 
ther, on  the  other,  are  they  debarred  by  their 
want  of  means  from  the  cultivation  of  mind  and 
the  pursuits  of  wealth  and  ambition,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  character  dis- 
played in  the  variety  of  situations  to  which  this 
class  is  liable." 

The  preface  to  "The  Borough "  shows  how 
much  his  mind  was  engrossed  and  irritated,  at 
this  period,  by  the  prevalence  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's injurious  doctrines  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  even  in  his  household.  And  his  "  Letter 
on  Sects  "  not  only  produced  a  ridiculous  threat 
from  a  Swedenborgian  (dated  from  Peter- 
borough) of  personal  chastisement;  but  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  between  the  writer  and  the 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  become  public.  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  mutual  expressions  of  entire  respect ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  difference  in 
their  views  was  only  such  as  different  circum- 
stances of  education,  &c.  might  cause  between 
two  sincere  Christians. 

"  The  Borough  "  was  dedicated,  in  very  grate- 
ful terms,  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland ;  from 
whom,  and  all  the  members  of  that  noble  family, 
more  especially  the  Duchess  Dowager,  my  father 
continued  to  receive  polite  attention  during  the 
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whole  period  of  his  residence  at  Muston.  At 
Belvoir  he  enjoyed  from  time  to  time  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mixing  with  many  public  characterSi 
who,  if  their  pursuits  and  turn  of  mind  differed 
widely  from  his  own,  were  marked  by  the  stamp 
and  polish  of  perfect  gentlemen;  and  no  one 
eouM  appreciate  the  charm  of  high  manners 
more  fully  than  he  whose  muse  chose  to  depict, 
with  rare  exceptions,  those  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  society.  He  was  particularly  pleased 
and  amused  with  the  conversation  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Beau  Brummell." 

My  brother  and  I  (now  both  clergymen), 
having  curacies  in  the  neighbourhood,  still  lived 
at  Muston,  and  all  the  domestic  habits  which  I 
have  described  at  Glemham  were  continued, 
with  little  exception.  My  father  having  a  larger 
and  better  garden  than  in  Suffolk,  passed  much 
of  his  time  amongst  his  choice  weeds,  and  though 
(my  mother  growing  infirm)  we  did  not  take  a 
family  walk  as  heretofore,  yet  m  no  other  rrapect 
was  that  perfect  domestication  invaded.  When 
the  evening  dosed,  winter  or  summer,  mv  father 
read  aloud  from  the  store  which  Mr.  Colbum, 
out  of  his  circulating  library,  sent  and  renewed, 
and  nineteen  in  every  twenty  of  these  books 
were,  as  of  old,  novels ;  while,  as  regularly,  my 
brother  took  up  his  pencil,  and  amused  our  un- 
occupied eyes  oy  some  design  strikingly  full  of 
character ;  for  he  had  an  untaught  talent  in  this 
way,  which  wanted  only  the  mechanical  portion 
of  the  art  to  give  him  a  high  name  among  the 
masters  of  the  time.  One  winter  ho  copied 
and  coloured  some  hundreds  of  insects  for  his 
father,  from  expensive  plates  sent  for  his  in- 
spection bjr  the  Vice-Master  of  Trinity ;  and 
tnis  requinng  no  genius  but  pains  only,  I  joined 
in  the  employment.  '*  Now,  old  fellows,  said 
my  father,  **  it  is  my  duty  to  read  to  you." 

The  landscape  around  Muston  was  open  and 
uninteresting.  Here  were  no  groves  nor  dry 
ffreen  lanes,  nor  gravel  roads  to  tempt  the  pe- 
destrian in  all  weather ;  but  still  the  parsona^ 
and  its  premises  formed  a  pretty  little  oasis  m 
the  clayey  desert.  Our  front  windows  looked 
full  on  the  churchyard,  by  no  means  like  the 
common  forbidding  receotacles  of  the  dead,  but 
trulf  ornamental  ground;  for  some  fine  elms 
partially  concealed  the  small  beautiful  church 
and  its  spire,  while  the  eye,  travelling  through 
their  stems,  rested  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  and 
a  picturesque  old  bridge.*  The  garden  en- 
closed the  other  two  sides  of  this  churchyard ; 
but  the  crown  of  the  whole  was  a  gothic  arch- 
way, cut  through  a  thick  hedge  and  many 
boughs,  for  through  this  opening,  as  in  the  deep 
frame  of  a  picture,  appeared,  in  the  centre  of 
the  aerial  canvass,  the  unrivalled  Belvoir. 

*  See  the  lines  on  Miiaton  in  **  The  Boroagh,"  Letter  I.  :— 
"  Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound,  and  look 
As  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook  ; 
That  winding  streamlet,  limpid,  lingering,  slow. 
Where  the  reeds  whisper  when  the  sephyn  blow/*  See. 


Though  we  lived  just  in  the  same  domestic 
manner  when  alone,  yet  my  father  visited  much 
more  frequently  than  in  Suffolk:  besides  the 
Castle,  he  occasionally  dined  at  Sir  Robert 
Heron's,  Sir  William  Welby's,  with  Dr.  Gordon, 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  the  Rector  of  the  next  village, 
and  with  others  of  the  neighbouring  clergy. 
And  we  had  now  and  then  a  party  at  oar  house ; 
but  where  the  mistress  is  always  in  ill-health 
and  tlie  master  a  poet,  there  will  seldom  be 
found  the  nice  tact  to  conduct  these  things  just 
as  they  ought  to  be.  My  father  was  conscious 
of  this ;  and  it  gave  him  an  appearance  of  inhos- 
pitality  quite  foreign  to  his  nature.  If  he  nei- 
ther shot  nor  danced,  he  appeared  well  pleased 
that  we  brought  him  a  ver^  respectable  supply 
of  game,  and  that  we  sometimes  passed  an  even- 
ing at  the  assembly-room  of  our  metropolis, 
Grantham.  My  mother's  declining  state  becom- 
ing more  evident,  he  was,  if  possible,  more 
attentive  to  her  comforts  than  ever.  He  would 
take  up  her  meals  when  in  her  own  room,  and 
sometimes  cook  her  some  little  nicety  for  sup- 
per, when  he  thought  it  would  otherwise  be 
spoiled.  "  What  a  father  you  have  1"  was  a 
grateful  exclamation  often  on  her  lips. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  Mr. 
Crabbe  publishea— (with  a  dedication  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Rutland)  ~  his  *'  Tales  in 
Verse  ;"  a  work  as  striking  as,  and  far  less  ob- 
jectionable than,  its  predecessor,  **  The  Bo- 
rough;" for  here  no  flimsy  connection  is  at- 
tempted between  subjects  naturally  separate; 
nor  consequently,  was  there  such  temptation  to 
compel  into  verse  matters  essentially  prosaic. 
The  new  tales  had  also  the  advantage  of  ampler 
scope  and  development  than  his  preceding  ones. 
The  public  voice  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  with 
the  utmost  warmth  of  commendation;  as,  the 
"  Parting  Hour,"  *«  The  Patron,"  "  Edwaitl 
Shore,"  and  "  The  Confidant" 

My  father  wrote  a  letter  at  the  time  to  Mr. 
Scott,  and  sent  him  a  cop^  of  all  his  works.  His 
brother  poet  honoured  nim  with  the  following 
beautiful  reply : — 

**  Abbotsford,  June  1, 181 1. 

**  Mr  Dear  Sib, — I  haye  too  long  delayed  to 
thank  you  for  the  most  kind  and  acceptable  present 
of  your  three  volumes.  Now  am  I  doubly  armed, 
since  I  have  a  set  for  my  cabin  at  Abbotsford  as 
well  as  in  town;  and,  to  say  truth,  the  auxiliary 
copy  arrived  in  good  time,  for  my  original  one 
snf&rs  as  much  by  its  general  popularity  amons  my 
young  people  as  a  ^pnlar  candidate  from  the  hugs 
and  embraces  of  his  democratical  admirers.  The 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  your  painting,  whether  na- 
tural or  moral,  renders,  I  have  often  remarked,  your 
works  generally  delightful  to  those  whose  yoath 
miffht  render  them  insensible  to  the  other  beauties 
with  which  they  abound.  There  are  a  sort  of  pic- 
tures— surely  the  most  valuable,  were  it  but  for  that 
reason— which  strike  the  uninitiated  as  much  as 
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they  do  the  connoisseur,  though  the  last  alone  can 
render  reason  for  his  admiration.  Indeed,  our  old 
friend  Horace  knew  what  he  was  saying,  when  he 
chose  to  address  his  ode,  **  Viryinibus  puerisque  ;** 
and  so  did  Pope  when  he  told  somebody  he  haul  the 
mob  on  the  side  of  his  version  of  Homer,  and  did 
not  mind  the  high-flying  critics  at  Button's.  After 
all,  if  a  faultless  poem  could  be  produced,  I  am  satis- 
fied it  would  tire  the  critics  themselves,  and  umoy 
the  whole  reading  world  with  the  spleen. 

**  Yoa  must  be  delightfully  situated  in  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir— a  part  of  England  for  which  1  enter* 
tain  a  spedal  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  the  gallant 
hero,  Robin  Hood,  who,  as  probably  you  will 
readily  guess,  is  no  small  favourite  of  mine ;  his  in- 
distinct ideas  concerning  the  doctrine  of  meum  and 
tuum  being  no  great  objection  to  an  outriding  bor- 
derer. I  am  happy  to  think  that  your  station  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Rutland  fiunily,  of 
whom  fame  speaks  highly.  Our  lord  of  the  *  cairn 
and  the  scaur  '  waste  wilderness  and  hundred  hills, 
for  manv  a  league  round,  is  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh, 
the  head  of  my  clan ;  a  kind  and  benevolent  land- 
lord, a  warm  and  zealous  friend,  and  the  husband 
of  a  ladVf  'comme  il  y  en  a  pen.'  They  are  both 
great  admirers  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry,  and  would 
be  happy  to  know  him,  should  he  ever  come  to 
SootUnd,  and  venture  into  the  Gothic  halls  of  a 
border  chief.  The  early  and  uniform  kindness  of 
this  family,  with  the  friendship  of  the  late  and  pre- 
sent Lord  Melville,  enabled  me,  some  vears  ago,  to 
exchange  my  toils  as  a  barrister  for  the  lucrative 
and  respectable  dtnation  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  our 
supreme  court,  which  only  requires  a  certain 
routine  of  official  duty,  neither  laborious  nor  call- 
ing for  anj  exertion  of  the  mind*  So  that  my 
time  is  entirely  at  my  own  command,  except  when 
I  am  attending  the  court,  which  seldom  occupies 
more  than  two  hours  of  the  morning  during  sittmg. 
I  besides  hold  in  commendam  the  sherildom  of 
Ettrick  Fore8t,->which  is  now  no  forest, — so  that 
I  am  a  sort  of  pluralist  as  to  law  appointments, 
and  have,  as  Dogberry  says,  two  gowns,  and  every 
thing  handsome  about  me.  1  have  often  thought 
it  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  fbr  bards  like  yon 
and  me,  to  have  an  establish<Si  profession  and  pro- 
fessional character,  to  render  us  independent  of 
those  worthy  gentlemen,  the  retailers,  or,  as  some 
have  called  them,  the  midwives  of  literature,  who 
are  so  much  taken  up  with  the  abortions  they 
bring  into  the  world,  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to 
bestow  the  proper  care  upon  young  and  flourishing 
babes  like  ours.  That,  however,  is  only  a  mercan- 
tile way  of  looking  at  the  matter ;  but  did  any  of 
my  sons  show  poetical  talent,  of  which,  to  my  great 
satisfkction,  there  are  no  appearances,  the  first 
thing  I  should  do,  would  be  to  inculcate  upon  him 
the  duty  of  cultivating  some  honourable  profession, 
and  qualify  himself  to  pUy  a  more  respectable  part 
in  society  than  the  mere  poet.  And  as  the  best  co- 
rolUry  of  my  doctrine,  I  would  make  him  get  your 
tale  of  '  The  Patron,*  by  heart  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  curious  enough  that  you  should  have 
republished  the  *  Village  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing your  young  men  to  colleg^  and  I  should  have 
written  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  a  new  horse  for  the  Volunteer 
Cavalry.    I  must  now  send  this  scrawl  into  town  to 


get  a  frank,  for  God  knows  it  is  not  worthy  of  postage. 
With  the  wannest  wishes  for  your  h^th,  pro- 
sperity, and  increase  of  fame—though  it  needs  not, — 
I  remain  most  sincerely  and  aflectionately,  vours. 
Walter  Scott."  J^'/    ". 

Mv  father*s  answer  to  this  kind  communica- 
tion  has  been  placed  in  my  bands ;  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  no  oflence  will  be  taken  by  any 
one  at  an  extract  which  I  am  about  to  give  from 
it.  The  reader  will  presently  discover,  that  my 
father  bad  no  real  cause  to  doubt  the  regani  of 
the  noble  ncrson  to  whom  be  alludes,  and  who 
subsequently  proved  a  most  efficient  patron  and 
friend.     Mr.  Crabbe  says  to  Sir  Walter,— 

"Accept  my  very  sincere  congratulations  on 
your  clerkship,  and  all  things  beside  which  you 
nave  had  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of.  It  is  in- 
deed very  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  the  author  of 
works  that  give  me  and  thousands  delight,  is  so 
totally  independent  of  the  midwives  you  speak  of. 
Moreover,  1  five  you  joy  of  an  honourable  inter- 
course with  the  noble  &mily  of  Buccleugh,  whom 
you  happily  describe  to  me,  and  by  whose  notice 
or  rather  notice  of  mv  book,  I  am  much  favoured. 
With  respect  to  my  delightfhl  situation  in  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir,  and  under  the  very  shade  of  the  castie, 
I  will  not  say  that  your  imagination  has  created  its 
beauties,  but  I  must  confess  it  has  enlarged  and 
adorned  them.  The  Vale  of  Belvoir  is  flat  and 
unwooded,  and  save  that  an  artificial  straight-lined 
piece  of  water,  and  one  or  two  small  streams,  in- 
tersect it,  there  is  no  other  variety  than  is  made  by 
the  difierent  crops,  wheat,  barley,  beans.  The 
casUe,  however,  is  a  noble  nlace,  and  stands  on  one 
entire  hill,  taking  up  its  whole  sur&ce,  and  has  a 
fine  appearance  fit>m  the  window  of  my  parsonage, 
at  which  I  now  sit,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distance.  The  duke  also  is  a  duke-like  man,  and 
the  duchess  a  very  excellent  lady.  They  have 
great  possessions,  and  great  patronaee,  but^yoa 
see  this  unlucky  partide,  in  one  or  other  of  Home 
Tooke's  senses,  will  occar—but  I  am  now  of  the  old 
race.  And  what  then?  —  Well,  I  will  explain. 
Thirty  years  since  I  was  taken  to  Belvoir  bv  its 
late  possessor,  as  a  domestic  chaplain.  I  read  the 
service  on  a  Sunday,  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day.  At  that  time,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow, 
gave  me  a  rectory  in  Dorsetshire,  small,  but  a 
living ;  this  the  duke  taught  me  to  ^regard  as  a 

{>royision,  and  promised  better  things.  While  I 
ived  with  him  on  this  pleasant  footing  I  observed 
many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who  came 
occasionally  to  dine,  and  were  civilly  received: 
*  How  do  you  do.  Dr.  Smith  ?  How  is  Mrs.  Smith  ?' 
— '  1  thank  your  Grace,  well :'  and  so  they  took 
their  venison  and  claret  *  Who  are  these? '  said 
I  to  a  young  friend  of  the  duke's.  '  Men  of  the 
old  racej  Sir;  people  whom  the  old  duke  was  in  the 
habit,  of  seeing — for  some  of  them  he  had  done 
something,  and  had  he  yet  lived  all  had  their 
chance.  They  now  make  way  for  us,  but  keep  up 
a  sort  of  connection.'  The  son  of  the  old  duke  of 
that  day  and  I  were  of  an  age  to  a  week ;  and  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  young  man  I  looked  distantly  on 
his  death  and  my  own.  I  went  into  Safiblk  and 
married,  with  decent  views,  and  prospects  of  views 
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more  enlarging.  His  Grace  went  into  Ireland— 
and  died.  Mrs.  Crabbe  and  I  philosophised  as 
well  as  we  could ;  and  after  some  three  or  four 
years,  Lord  Thurlow,  once  more  at  the  request  of 
the  Duchess  Dowager,  gave  me  the  crown  livings 
I  now  hold,  on  my  resignation  of  that  in  Dorset- 
shire. They  were  at  that  time  worth  about  70/.  or 
80/.  a-year  more  than  that,  and  now  bring  me 
about  400/. ;  but  a  long  minority  ensued,— new  con- 
nections were  formed ;  and  when,  some  few  years 
since,  I  came  back  into  this  country,  and  expressed 
a  desire  of  inscribinff  my  verses  to  the  duke,  I 
obtained  leave,  indeec^  but  I  almost  repented  the 
attempt,  from  the  coldness  of  the  reply.  Yet, 
recollecting  that  great  men  are  beset  with  appli- 
cants of  all  kinds,  I  acquitted  the  duke  of  injustice, 
and  determined  to  withdraw  myself,  as  one  uf  the 
old  race,  and  five  way  to  stronger  candidates  for 
notice.  To  this  resolution  I  kept  strictly,  and  left 
it  entirely  to  the  fkmily  whether  or  no  I  should 
consider  myself  as  a  stranger,  who,  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  expectation,  by  unforeseen 
events,  must  take  his  chance,  and  on^ht  to  take  it 
patiently.  For  reasons  I  have  no  inclination  to 
canvass,  his  Grace  has  obligingly  invited  me,  and 
I  occasionally  meet  his  friends  at  the  castle,  with- 
out knowinff  whether  I  am  to  consider  that  notice 
as  the  pronuse  of  favour,  or  as  fiivour  in  itself. — I 
have  two  sons,  both  in  orders,  partly  from  a  pro- 
mise given  to  Mrs.  Crabbe's  fiimily  that  I  would 
brinff  them  up  precisely  alike,  and  partly  because 
I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  They 
will  share  a  femily  property  that  will  keep  them 
from  ]Hning  upon  a  curacy.  And  what  more  ? — I 
must  not  perplex  myself  with  conjecturing.  You 
find,  Sir,  that  you  are  much  the  greater  man ;  fbr 
except  what  Mr.  Hatchard  puts  into  my  privy 
purse,  I  doubt  whether  600/.  be  not  my  totiu 
receipts ;  but  he  at  present  helps  us,  and  my  boys 
being  no  longer  at  college,  I  can  take  my  wine 
without  absolutely  repining  at  the  enormity  of  the 
cost  I  fully  agree  with  you  respecting  the  necessity 
of  a  profession  for  a  youth  or  moderate  fortune. 
Woe  to  Uie  lad  of  genius  without  it!  and  I  am  flat- 
tered by  what  you  mention  of  my  Patron.  Your 
praise  is  current  coin." 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  my  mother,  though 
in  a  very  declining  state  of  health,  having  a 
strong  inclination  to  see  London  once  more,  a 
friend  in  town  procured  us  those  very  eligible 
rooms  for  sight-seers,  in  Osborne's  Hotel,  Adel- 
phi,  which  were  afterwards  occupied  by  their 
sable  majesties  of  Otaheite.  We  entered  London 
in  the  ^ginning  of  July,  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  September.  My  mother  being  too  infirm 
to  accompany  us  in  our  pedestrian  expeditions, 
they  were  sometimes  protracted  to  a  late  hour, 
and  then  we  dropped  in  and  dined  at  any  coffee- 
house that  was  near.  Mr  father's  mvourite 
resorts  were  the  botanic  gardens,  where  he  passed 
many  hours  ;  and  in  the  evenings  he  sometimes 
accompanied  us  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  the 
larger  being  closed.  He  did  not  seem  so  much 
interested  by  theatrical  talent  as  I  had  expected ; 
but  he  was  one  evening  infinitely  diverted  at 


the  Lyceum  by  Listen's  Solomon  Wiseacre,  in 
*'  Sharp  and  Flat,"  especially  where  he  reads 
the  letter  of  his  dear  Dorothy  Dimple,  and  ap- 
plies his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  sayiner,  "it 
IS  very  foolish,  but  I  cannot  help  it."  He  pro- 
nounced Liston  **  a  true  genius  in  his  way." 

Mr.  Dudley  North  called  upon  my  father, 
and  he  had  again  the  pleasure  of  renewing  his 
intercourse  with  that  early  friend  and  patron, 
dining  with  him  several  times  during  our  staj. 

One  morning,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  Bonnycastle.  A  fine, 
tall,  elderly  man  cordially  shook  hands  with  my 
father ;  and  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  one  whose  name  had  been  from 
chilhood  familiar  to  us.  He  and  my  father  had, 
from  some  accidental  impediment,  not  seen  one 
another  since  their  days  of  poverty,  and  trial, 
and  drudgery ;  and  now,  after  thirty-three 
years,  when  they  met  again,  both  were  in  com- 
parative affluence,  both  had  acquired  a  name  and 
reputation,  and  both  were  in  health.  Such 
meetings  rarely  occur.  He  entertained  us  with 
a  succession  of  anecdotes,  admirably  told,  and 
mv  father  went  as  freauently  to  Woolwich  as 
other  engagements  would  peraiit. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  ever  mindful 
when  in  town  of  his  early  struggle  and  pro- 
vidential deliverance,  ho  sedulously  sought  out 
some  objects  of  real  dbtress.  He  now  went  to 
the  King's  Bench,  and  heard  the  circumstances 
that  incarcerated  several  of  the  inmates,  and  re- 
joiced in  administering  the  little  relief  he  could 
afford.  We  were  not  with  him  on  these  occa- 
sions; but  I  knew  incidentally  that  he  was 
several  mornings  engaged  in  this  way. 

Soon  af^er  our  return  to  Muston,  my  father 
was  requested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  no- 
velist, to  contribute  to  a  new  collection  of  psal- 
mody, then  contemplated  by  some  leading 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  con- 
sulted Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  :— 

*'Mt  dear  Sib, — I  was  favoured  with  your 
kind  letter  some  time  ago.  Of  all  people  in  the 
world,  I  am  least  entiUed  to  demand  regularity  of 
correspondenoe ;  fer  being,  one  way  and  anotiier, 
doomMl  to  a  great  deal  more  writing  than  suits  my 
indolence,  I  am  sometimes  tempt^  to  envy  the 
reverend  hermit  of  Prague,  confessor  to  the  niece 
of  Queen  Gorboduc,  who  never  saw  either  pen  or 
ink.  Mr.  Brunton  is  a  very  respectable  clergyman 
of  Edinburah,  and  I  believe  the  work  in  which 
he  has  solicited  your  assistance  is  one  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly,  or  Convocation,  of  the  Kirk. 
I  have  no  notion  that  he  has  any  individual  interest 
in  it:  he  is  a  well-educated  and  liberal-minded 
man,  and  generally  esteemed.  1  have  no  particular 
acauaintance  with  him  myself^  though  we  speak  to- 
gemer.  He  is  at  this  very  moment  sitting  on  the 
outside  of  the  bar  of  our  supreme  court,  within 
which  I  am  fitgging  as  a  clerk ;  but  as  he  is  hear- 
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ing  the  opinion  of  the  jnd{^  upon  an  action  for 
angmentioD  Of  stipend  to  him  and  to  his  brethren, 
it  would  not,  I  conceive,  be  a  very  favoorable  time 
to  canvass  a  iiteraiy  topic  But  you  are  quite  safe 
with  him ;  and  having  so  much  command  of  scrip- 
tural language,  which  appears  to  me  essential  to 
the  devotional  poetry  of  Christians,  I  am  sure  yon 
can  assist  his  purpose  much  more  than  any  man 
alive. 

**  I  think  Uioee  hymns  which  do  not  immediately 
recall  the  warm  and  exalted  language  of  the  Bible 
are  uvt  to  be,  however  elmnt,  rather  cold  and  flat 
for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  You  will  readily 
believe  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  vague  and  in- 
discriminate scripture  language  which  the  fiuiatics 
of  old  and  the  modem  Methodists  have  adopted ; 
but  merely  that  solemnity  and  peculiarity  of  diction, 
which  at  once  puts  the  reader  and  hearer  upon  his 
guard  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  poetry.  To  my 
Gothic  ear,  indeed,  the  Stabat  Mater,  the  Did  IreBf 
and  aome  of  the  other  hymns  of  the  Catholic  church, 
are  more  solemn  and  affecting  than  the  fine  classical 
poetry  of  Bachanan :  the  one  has  the  gloomy  dig- 
nity of  a  Gothic  church,  and  reminds  us  instantly 
of  the  worship  to  which  it  is  dedicated ;  the  other 
18  more  like  a  Pagan  temple,  recalling  to  our  me- 
mory the  classical  and  fiibnlous  deities.  This  is, 
probably,  all  referable  to  the  association  of  ideas — 
that  is,  if  *  the  association  of  ideas '  continues  to  be  the 
nniversal  pick-lock  of  all  metaphysical  difficulties, 
as  it  was  when  I  studied  moral  philosophy, — or 
to  any  other  more  Ihshionable  universal  solvent 
which  may  have  succeeded  to  it  in  reputation. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.  I  hope  yon  and  your  family 
will  long  enjov  all  happiness  aud  prosperity.  Never 
be  discouraged  from  the  constant  use  of  your  charm- 
ing talent  The  opinions  of  reviewers  are  really 
too  contradictory  to  found  anything  upon  them, 
whether  they  are  favourable  or  otherwise ;  for  it  is 
usually  their  principal  object  to  display  the  abilities 
of  the  writers  of  the  critical  lucubrations  them- 
selves. Your  Tales  are  universally  admired  here. 
I  go  but  little  out,  but  the  few  judges  whose 
opinions  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  are 
unanimous.    Ever  yours,  most  truly, 

«•  Walter  Soorr." 

I  know  not  whether  my  father  ever  ventured 
to  enga^ire  in  the  work  patronised  by  Dr.  Bnm- 
ton.  That  same  autumn,  an  event  occurred 
which  broke  up  the  family,  and  spoiled,  if  it 
did  not  entirely  terminate,  the  domestic  habits 
of  years.  My  mother  died  October  2l8t,  in 
her  sixty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Muston.  During  a  long  period  be- 
fore her  departure,  her  mind  had  been  some- 
what impaired  by  bodily  infirmities  ;  and  at  last 
it  sank  under  the  severity  of  the  disease.  She 
poieeflsed  naturally  a  great  share  of  penetration 
and  acuteness ;  a  firm  unflinching  spirit,  and  a 
very  warm  and  feeling  heart.  She  knew  the 
worth  of  her  husband,  and  was  grateful  for  his 
kindness ;  for  she  bad  only  to  express  her  wishes, 
and  his  own  inclinations,  if  at  variance,  were 
cheerfully  sacrificed.  *'  Never/'  said  her  own 
sister,  *'  was  there  a  better  husband,  except  that 


he  was  too  indulgent."  But  so  laive  a  portion 
of  her  married  life  was  clouded  by  her  lament- 
able disorder,  that  I  find  written  by  my  father 
on  the  outside  of  a  beautiful  letter  of  her  own, 
dated  lone  before  this  calamity,  '*  Nothing  can 
be  more  sincere  than  this,  nothing  more  reason- 
able and  affectionate ;  and  yet  nappiness  was 
denied.*' 

Perhaps,  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
my  fiither,  that  anxiety  and  sorrow  brought  on 
an  alarminff  illness  two  days  after  her  decease  ; 
for  any  oUier  calamity  occurring  at  the  same 
time  with  this  heaviest  of  human  ills,  divides 
and  diverts  its  sting.  And  yet,  I  am  not  sure 
that  his  own  danger  had  this  absorbing  efl'ect ; 
for  he  appeared  regardless  of  life,  and  desired, 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  that  my  mother's  grave 
might  not  be  closed  till  it  was  seen  whether  he 
should  recover.  The  disease  bore  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  acute  cholera  without  sick- 
ness, and  was  evidently,  at  last,  carrying  him  off 
rapidly.  At  length  emetics  were  fortunately 
tried,  although  he  had  always  a  great  aversion 
to  this  species  of  medicine,  and  the  effect  was 
palpably  beneficial,  though  his  recovery  was 
very  gradual.  His  demeanour,  while  the  danger 
lasted,  was  that  of  perfect  humility,  but  of  calm 
hope,  and  unshaken  firmness. 

A  very  short  time  after  he  resumed  his  duties, 
a  letter  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
offering  him  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wilt- 
shire, of  which  his  Grace  had  the  alternate 
presentation.  To  this  offer,  of  which  the  Duke 
had  at  first  rather  mistaken  the  value,  as  com- 
pared with  Muston,  &c.,  and  which  my  father 
nad,  though  with  much  gratitude,  hesitated  to 
accept,  his  noble  patron  afterwards  added  that 
of  the  incumbency  of  Croxton,  near  Bel  voir ; 
and,  the  proposition  being  then  accepted,  we 
prepared  to  vacate  Muston.  And  my  father 
looked  to  a  new  residence  without  that  feeling 
of  regret  which  generally  accompanies  even  an 
advantageous  removal  in  later  life ;  for,  with  a 
strong  attachment  to  some  very  friendly  and 
estimable  individuals  in  the  vicinity,  he  felt  the 
change  produced  by  the  late  event  in  every  part 
of  the  bouse  and  premises.  His  earden  nad 
become  indifferent  to  him,  nor  was  that  occupa- 
tion ever  resumed  again  :  besides,  that  diversity 
of  religious  sentiment,  which  1  mentioned  before, 
had  produced  a  coolness  in  some  of  his  parishion  - 
era,  which  he  felt  the  more  painfully,  because, 
whatever  might  be  their  difference  of  opinion, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  help  and  oblige  tbem  all 
by  medical  and  other  aid  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power.  They  carried  this  unkind  feeling 
so  far  as  to  ring  the  bells  for  his  successor,  before 
he  himself  had  lef^  the  residence. 

Before  he  quitted  Leicestershire  he  witnessed 
a  scene  of  hospitality  at  the  castle  which  has 
not  often  been  exceeded  in  magnificence.  In 
January,  1814,  the  infant  heir  of  the  House  of 
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Rutland  was  publicly  baptiied  in  the  chapel  of 
Belvoir,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Manners  Sutton,  himself  a  near  branch  of  the 
ducal  family,  and  of  whom  my  father  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  he  carried  as  much  per- 
sonal prrace  and  dignity  about  with  him  as  any 
individual  he  ever  met  with.  On  this  high 
occasion  the  Prince  Regent  and  Duke  of  York 
were  present  as  sponsors.  A  variety  of  magni- 
ficent entertainments  ensued ;  and  mv  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented,  for  the  second  time,  to  his  late 
Majesty,  and  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  both  of 
whom  he  was  received  in  a  very  flattering 
manner. 

Before  finaHy  quitting  Leicestershire,  my 
father  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  sister  at  Aid- 
borough,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  be  still 
more  widely  divided ;  and  one  day  was  given  to  a 
solitary  ramble  among  the  scenery  of  bygone 
years — Parham  and  the  woods  of  Glemham, 
then  in  the  first  blossom  of  May.  He  did  not 
return  until  night ;  and  in  his  note-book  I  find 
the  following  brief  record  of  this  mournful 
visit : — 

**  Yea,  I  behold  a^min  the  place, 

The  Beat  of  joy,  the  aouree  of  pain  ; 
It  brings  in  view  the  fonn  and  fiww 
That  I  must  never  see  again. 

The  night>bird'8  song  that  sweetly  floats 

Un  this  soft  gloom^tliis  balmy  air, 
Brings  to  the  mind  her  sweeter  notes 

^hatt  I  again  most  never  hear. 

Lo  I  yonder  shines  that  window's  light. 

My  guide,  my  token,  heretofore ; 
And  now  again  it  aliinea  as  bright. 

When  those  dear  eyes  can  shine  no  more. 

Tiien  hurry  from  thb  place  away  I 

It  gives  not  now  the  bliss  it  gave  ; 
For  Death  has  made  its  charm  his  prey. 

And  joy  is  buried  in  her  grave.** 

I  may  introduce,  in  connection  with  the 
above,  some  lines  which  were  long  afterwards 
found  written  on  a  paper  in  which  mv  dear 
mother's  wedding-ring,  nearly  worn  through 
before  she  died,  was  wrapped  : — 

«*  The  ring  so  worn,  as  yon  behold. 
So  thin,  so  pale,  is  yet  of  gold  : 
Tlie  passion  such  it  was  to  prove  ; 
Worn  with  life's  cares,  love  yet  was  love." 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1814,  he  was  inducted 
to  Trowbridge  church  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. 
His  diary,  has,  among  others,  the  following  very 
brief  entries  : — "  5th  June,— first  sermon  at 
Trowbridge.  8th,  Evening, — solitary  walk — 
night — change  of  opinion — easier,  better,  hap- 
pier." To  what  these  last  words  refer,  I  shall 
not  guess ;  but  I  well  remember  that,  even  after 
he  had  mingled  with  the  lively  society  of  Trow- 
bridge, he  was  subject  to  very  distressing  fits  of 
melancholy.     My  brother  and  I  did  not  for 


some  little  time  follow  him  to  that  place.  The 
evening  of  our  arrival,  seeing  us  conversing 
cheerfully  as  we  walked  together  in  the  garden 
before  his  window,  it  seemed  to  have  brought 
back  to  his  memory  the  times  when  he  was  not 
alone  :  for  happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  him 
regarding  us  very  earnestly,  and  he  appeared 
deeply  affected.  That  connection  had  been 
broken,  which  no  other  relationship  can  supply. 
These  visitations  of  depression  were,  however, 
gradually  softened  ;— he  became  contented  and 
cheerful,  and  I  hope  I  may  add,  positively 
happy. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
1814—1819. 

Mr.  Crabb^s  Residenee  and  Habito  of  Life  at  IVowbridgc— 
His  Study  of  Fossils— His  Correspondenoe  with  Mary  Lead- 
beater— His  Journal  kept  during  a  Visit  to  London— Let- 
ters to  and  from  Mr.  Ccabbe— His  "Tales of  the  Hall," 
etc. 

Whsw  my  brother  and  myself  arrived,  on  the 
occasion  already  alluded  to,  within  a  mile  of 
Trowbridge,  my  father  appeared  on  the  road, 
having  walked  out  to  meet  us ;  and,  as  he  re- 
turned with  us  in  (he  chaise,  the  manner  in 
which  he   pointed   out  various  houses   to  our 


notice  satisned  us  that  he  had  met  with  a 


very 


gratifying  reception  among  the  nrincipal  inhabi- 
tants of  his  new  parish.  On  the  very  night  of 
his  coming  to  Trowbridge,  he  had  been  most 
cordially  received  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Waldron;  and  there,  but  not  there  only,  we 
found  the  foundations  already  laid  of  intimacy, 
that  soon  ripened  into  frienaship  which  death 
alone  could  break  ;  for  such  casual  variations  of 
humour  as  he  was  subject  to,  serve  only  to  prove 
the  strength  of  the  sentiment  that  survived 
them. 

We  were  soon  satisfied  that  Mr.  Crabbe  had 
made  a  wise  and  happy  choice  in  Uiis  change  of 
residence.  While  my  mother  lived,  her  infirm 
health  forbade  her  mingling  much  in  society, 
nor,  -with  her  to  care  for,  did  he  often  miss  it ; 
but  he  was  naturally  disposed  for,  and  calculated 
to  find  pleasure  in,  social  intercourse ;  and  after 
his  great  loss,  the  loneliness  of  Muston  began  to 
depress  him  seriously.  In  answering  the  Duke 
of  KuUand's  kind  letter,  offering  him  the  rectory 
of  Trowbridge,  he  said,  **  It  is  too  true  that 
Muston  b  no  longer  what  it  has  been  to  me  : 
here  I  am  now  a  solitary  with  a  social  disposi- 
tion,— a  hermit  without  a  hermit's  resignation.*' 
What  wonder  that  he  was  healthfully  excited  by 
the  warm  reception  he  was  now  experiencing 
among  the  most  cultivated  families  of  Trow- 
bridge and  its  vicinity  :  by  the  attractive  atten- 
tions of  the  young  and  gay  among  them,  in  par- 
ticular, who,  finding  the  old  satirist  in  many 
things  very  different  from  what  they  had  looked 


for,  hastened  to  show  a  manifest  partiality  for 
his  manners,  as  well  as  admiration  of  his  talents? 
We  were  surprised,  certainly,  as  well  as 
delighted,  to  observe  the  tempered  exuberance 
to  which,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  his 
spirits,  lately  so  sombre  and  desponding,  were 
Fused, — how  lively  and  cheerful  he  appoired  in 
every  company,  pleased  with  all  about  him,  and 
evidently  imparting  pleasure  wherever  he  went. 

But  a  physical  change  that  occurred  in  his 
constitution,  at  the  time  of  the  severe  illness 
that  followed  close  on  my  mother's  death,  had, 
I  believe,  a  great  share  in  all  these  happy  symp- 
toms. It  always  seemed  to  be  his  own  opinion 
that  at  that  crisis  his  system  had,  by  a  violent 
effort,  thrown  off  some  weight  or  obstruction 
which  had  been,  for  many  years  previously, 
giving  his  bodily  condition  the  appearances  of 
a  gradual  decline, — afflicting  him  with  occa- 
sional fits  of  low  fever,  and  vezatiously  disor- 
dering his  digestive  organs.  In  those  days, 
'*  life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,*'  was  an 
expression  not  seldom  in  his  mouth ;  and  he 
once  told  me,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  possiblv 
live  more  than  six  or  seven  years.  But  now  it 
seemed  that  he  had  recovered  not  only  the  enjoy- 
ment of  sound  health,  but  much  of  the  vigour 
and  spirit  of  youthful  feelings.  Such  a  renova- 
tion of  health  and  strength  at  sixty  is  rare 
enough ;  and  never,  I  believe,  occurs  unless 
there  has  been  much  temperance  in  the  early 
period  of  life.  Perhaps,  he  had  never  looked 
so  well,  in  many  respects,  as  he  did  about  this 
time  ;  his  temples  getting  more  bare,  the  height 
of  his  well-developed  forehead  appeared  as  in- 
creased, and  more  than  ever  like  one  of  those 
heads  by  which  Wilkie  makes  ao  many  converts 
to  the  beauty  of  human  decay.  He  became 
stouter  in  person  than  he  had  been,  though 
without  fatness;  and,  although  he  began  to 
stoop,  bis  limbs  and  motions  were  strong  and 
active. 

Notwithstanding  his  flattering  reception  among 
the  principal  people  of  the  {Sacc,  he  was  far 
from  being  much  liked,  for  some  years,  by  his 
new  parishioners  in  general :  nor,  m  truth,  is  it 
at  all  difficult  to  account  for  this.  His  imme- 
diate predecessor,  the  curate  of  the  previous 
rector,  had  been  endeared  to  the  more  serious 
inhabitants  by  warm  zeal  and  a  powerful  talent 
for  preaching  extempore,  and  had  moreover, 
been  so  universally  respected,  that  the  town 
petitioned  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the 
livhig.  Ills  Grace's  refusal  had  irritated  many 
even  of  those  who  took  little  interest  in  the 
qualifications  of  their  pastor,  and  engendered  a 
feeling  bordering  on  ill-will,  towards  Mr. 
Crabbe  himself,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
prevalence  of  some  reports  so  ridiculous,  that  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  notice  them ;  such  as, 
that  he  was  a  dissipated  man— a  dandy — even  a 
gambler.     And  then,  when  he  ap{X!ared  among 


them,  the  perfect  openness  of  his  nature,-*  that, 
perhaps,  impolitic  frankness  which  made  him  at 
all  times  scorn  the  assumption  of  a  scruple  which 
he  did  not  really  feel,  led  him  to  violate  occa- 
sionally, what  were  considered,  among  many 
classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  settled  laws 
of  clerical  decorum.  For  example,  though  little 
delighting  in  such  scenes,  except  as  they  were 
paruiken  by  kind  and  partial  fnends,  he  might 
be  seen  occasionally  at  a  concert,  a  ball,  or  even 
a  play.  Then,  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  un- 
weaned  and  extensive  charity,  he  oilen  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  neutralise,  in  coarse  and 
bad  minds,  all  the  natural  movements  of  grati- 
tude ;  mixing  the  clergyman  too  much  with  the 
almsgiver,  and  reading  a  lecture,  the  severity  of 
which,  however  just,  was  more  thought  of  than 
the  benefaction  it  accompanied.  lie,  moreover, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  espoused  the  cause  of  a 
candidate  for  the  county  representation,  to  whom 
the  manufacturing  interest,  the  prevalent  one  in 
his  parish,  was  extremely  hostile.  Lastly,  to 
conclude  this  long  list,  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  a  town 
remarkable  for  diversity  of  sects  and  warmth  of 
discussion,  adhered  for  a  season  unchanged  to 
the  same  view  of  scriptural  doctrines  which  had 
latterly  found  little  favour  even  at  Muston.  As 
he  has  told  us  of  his  own  Rector,  in  the  Tales 
of  the  Hall:— 

*■  *  A  monl  teAclier  I '  Mme  oontemptaow  cried ; 
He  nnUed,  but  nothing  of  the  ftct  denied  ; 
Nor,  wve  by  his  fUr  life,  to  chuge  ao  BUong  replied. 
Still,  though  he  bode  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  waa  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny, 
Tliey  caird  his  pore  advice  his  cold  morality. 
*  Heathens,'  they  said,  *  can  tell  ns  right  fkom  wrong, 
But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong.'  " 

But,  while  tiiese  things  were  against  him, 
there  were  two  or  three  traits  in  his  character 
which  wrought  slowly,  but  steadily,  in  his  favour. 
One  was  his  boldness  and  uncompromising  per- 
severance in  the  midst  of  opposition  and  reproach. 
During  the  violence  of  that  contested  election, 
while  the  few  friends  of  Mr.  Benett  were  almost 
in  danger  of  their  lives,  he  was  twice  assailed 
by  a  mob  of  hb  parishioners,  with  hisses  and  the 
most  virulent  abuse.  He  replied  to  their  for- 
midable menaces  by  '*  rating  them  roundly  ;*' 
and  though  he  was  induced  to  retire  by  the 
advice  of  some  friends,  who  hastened  to  his 
succour,  yet  this  made  no  change  in  his  vote, 
habits,  or  conduct.  He  continued  to  support 
Mr.  Benett;  he  walked  in  the  streets  always 
alone,  and  just  as  frequently  as  before ;  and 
spoke  as  fearlessly.  Mr.  Canon  Bowles  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  ~ 

'*A  riotous,  tumultuous,  and  most  appalling 
mob,  at  the  time  of  election,  besieged  his  house, 
when  a  chaise  was  at  the  door,  to  prevent  his  going 
to  the  poll  and  giving  his  vote  in  fkvonr  of  my 
most  worthy  friend,  John  Benett  of  Pyt  House, 
the  present  member  for  the  county.    The  mob 
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threatened  to  destroy  the  chaise  and  tear  him  to 
pieces,  if  he  attempted  to  set  oat  In  the  fkce  of 
the  furious  assemblage,  he  came  out  calmly,  told 
them  they  might  kill  him  if  they  chose,  but,  whilst 
alive,  nothing  should  prevent  his  giving  a  vote  at 
the  election,  according  to  his  promise  and  princi- 
ples, and  set  off,  undisturbed  and  unhurt,  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Benett." 

He  manifested  the  same  decision  respecting 
his  religious  opinions;  for  one  or  two  re- 
proachful letters  made  no  impression,  nor 
altered  his  language  in  the  least.  Such  firmness, 
where  it  is  the  eftect  of  principle,  is  sure  to  gain 
respect  from  all  Englishmen.  But  mildness 
was  as  natural  to  him  as  his  fortitude  ;  and  this, 
of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  appease  enmity 
even  at  its  height.  A  benevolent  gentle  heart 
was  seen  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no 
occasional  hastiness  of  temper  oould  conceal  it ; 
— and  then  it  soon  became  known  that  no  one 
left  his  house  unrelieved. 

But,  above  all,  the  liberality  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  dissenters  brought  a  counter- 
current  in  his  favour.  Though  he  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  established  church,  he  held  that 

**  A  mmn'B  opinion  waa  hit  own,  hb  due 
And  Jttat  poMewion,  whether  fmbe  or  tine  ;"> 

and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  much-divided 
parishioners  he  acted  upon  this  principle,  vi.sit- 
mg  and  dealing  indiscriminately,  and  joming  the 
ministers  of  the  various  denominations  in  every 
good  work.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there- 
fore, not  only  all  opposition  died  away,  but  he 
became  generally  and  cordially  esteemed.  They 
who  differed  from  him  admitted  that  he  had  a 
right  also  to  his  own  religious  and  political  opi- 
nions. His  integrity  and  benevolence  were  justly 
appreciated  ;  his  talents  acknowledged,  and  his 
disposition  loved. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  my  brother  and  I, 
thinking  it  probable  that  we  might  soon  settle 
for  life,  each  in  some  village  parsonage,  and  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  our  native  country — leaving  my  father 
in  sound  health  and  among  attached  friends, 
absorbed  by  his  duties,  his  new  connections  and 
amusements,  —  quitted  Trowbridge  about  the 
the  same  time,  and  continued  al^nt  from  it, 
sometimes  in  London  together,  sometimes  apart 
in  distant  places  in  the  kingdom,  for  nearly  two 

>  He  wrote  thoa  to  a  friend  on  tlie  mbieot :— **  ThooMinds 
and  tens  or  thoo«ands  of  rinceie  and  earnest  believers  in  the 
Go«pel  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  general  contents  of  Scripture, 
seel(ing  its  meaning  with  veneration  and  prayer,  agree,  I  c  m* 
not  doubt,  in  esMntialt,  but  differ  in  many  points,  and  in 
some  which  unwise  and  nncliaritable  persons  deem  of  much 
importance ;  nay,  thinlc  that  there  is  no  salvation  without 
them.  L(K>k  at  the  good — good,  comparatively  speaicins— 
jiut,  pare,  pious ;  tlie  patient  and  suffering  amongst  recorded 
characten  —and  were  not  they  of  different  opinions  in  many 
articles  of  their  fkith  ?  and  can  we  suppoae  their  heavenly 
Father  will  select  from  this  number  a  few,  a  very  few,  and 
tluit  for  their  assent  to  certain  tenets,  which  causes,  inde- 
pendent of  any  merit  of  their  own,  in  all  probability,  led 
tliem  to  embrace  ?" 


years.  In  that  interval,  though  we  constantly 
corresponded.    I  saw  mv  father  only  twice. 

Calling,  one  day,  at  Mr.  Hatchard's,  in  Pic- 
cadilly, he  said,  *'  Look  round,*'  and  pointed  to 
his  inner  room ;  and  there  stood  my  father, 
reading  intently,  as  his  manner  was — with  his 
knees  somewhat  bent,  insensible  to  all  around 
him.  How  homelike  was  the  sight  of  that  ve- 
nerable white  head  among  a  world  of  straifjgers  I 
He  was  engaged,  and  I  was  leaving  town ;  and, 
ailer  appointing  a  day  to  meet  at  Beccles,  and 
a  short  cheerful  half  hour,  we  parted. 

When  the  time  arrived,  he  joined  my  brother 
and  me  at  Beccles,  at  the  house  of  his  kind 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Elmy ;  where,  after  staying 
about  a*week,  and  being  introduced  to  Lady 
Byron,  who  attracted  his  just  admiration,  he  left 
us  vid  Aldborough,  and  returned  into  Wiltshire. 
This  was  about  the  end  of  October,  1816. 

I  cannot  pass  this  date — October,  1816 — 
without  oifenng  a  remark  or  two,  suggested  by 
my  father's  diary  and  note-book  of  that  period. 
He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  society  and  cor- 
respondence of  females  :  all  his  most  intimate 
friends,  I  think,  were  ladies ;  and  I  believe  no 
better  proof  oould  be  given  of  the  delicacy  and 
purity  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  loved  the 
very  failings  of  the  female  mind  :  men  in  gene- 
ral appeared  to  him  too  stem,  reserved,  unyield- 
ing, and  worldly ;  and  he  ever  found  relief  in 
the  gentleness,  the  tenderness,  and  the  unselfish- 
ness of  woman.  Many  of  his  chosen  female 
friends  were  married,  but  this  was  not  uniformly 
the  case ;  and  will  it  seem  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  how  he  was  situated  at  this  time,  that 
with  a  most  affectionate  heart,  a  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  female  society,  and  with  unwasted  pas- 
sions, Mr:  Crabbe,  though  in  his  sixty-second 
year,  should  have  again  thought  of  marriage? 
He  could  say  with  Shakspeare's  good  old  Adam, 
— I  quote  lines  which,  for  their  surpassing 
beauty,  he  himself  never  oould  read  steadily, — 

<*  Though  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbaahAil  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility  : 
'llierefore,  my  sge  is  as  a  luaty  winter. 
Frosty  bat  kindly." 

Moreover,  a  poet*s  mind  is  proverbially  always 
young.  If,  tnerefore,  youth  and  beauty  could 
more  than  once  warm  his  imagination  to  outrun 
his  prudence— for,  surely,  the  miion  of  youth 
and  oeauty  with  a  man  of  such  age  can  never 
be  wise — I  feel  satisfied  that  no  one  will  be  se- 
riously shocked  with  such  an  evidence  of  the 
freshness  of  his  feelings.  The  critics  of  his  last 
publication  bestowed  some  good-natured  raillery 
on  the  warmth  with  which  he  there  expressed 
himself  on  certain  subjects — the  increased  ten- 
derness of  his  love-scenes  especially — and  there 
occurred  various  incidents  in  his  own  later  his- 
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tory  that  might  affbrd  his  friends  fair  matter  for 
a  little  innocent  jesting :  but  none  that  knew 
him  ever  regarded  him  with  less  respect  on  ac- 
count of  this  pardonable  sort  of  weakness ;  and 
though  love  might  be  out  of  the  question,  I  be- 
lieve he  inspired  feelings  of  no  ordinary  regard 
in  DMMPe  than  one  of  the  fair  objects  of  his  vain 
deTOiioD.  These  things  were  so  well  known 
among  the  circle  of  which  at  this  period  he 
form^  the  delight  and  ornament,  that  I  thought 
it  absurd  not  to  allude  to  them.  I  have,  how- 
ever,  no  great  wish  to  dwell  on  the  subject ; 
though,  I  must  add,^  it  was  one  that  never  for  a 
moment  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  family ; 
nay,  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  my  brother 
and  myself  looked  with  sincere  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  seeing  our  father's  happiness  in- 
crea^  by  a  new  alliance. 

Whether  the  two  following  sets  of  stanzas 
refer  to  the  same  period,  I  have  not  been  curious 
to  inquire.  It  is  even  possible  that  I  may  be 
wrong  in  suspecting  any  allusion  to  his  personal 
feelings. 

I. 

**  Unhappy  is  die  wretch  who  feelt 
The  trembling  lorer'f  ardent  flame. 
And  yet  the  treadieroaa  hope  oonoeais 
By  using  FHendship's  colder  name. 

He  must  the  lo\rer*t  pangt  endure. 
And  itill  the  outward  sign  supprecs ; 

Nor  may  expect  the  ■mllei  that  cure 
The  wounded  hevt's  concealed  dlstreH. 

When  her  loft  looks  on  others  bend, 

By  him  discem'd,  to  him  denied, 
He  must  be  tlien  the  sHent  friend. 

And  all  his  Jealous  torments  hide. 

When  she  shall  one  blest  youth  select. 
His  bleeding  heait  most  still  approve; 

Must  every  angry  thought  correct, 
And  strive  to  Uke,  where  she  can  love. 

Heaven  from  my  heart  such  pangs  remove, 
And  let  these  feverish  sulTerings  cease — 

These  pains  without  the  hope  of  love, 
These  cares  of  friendship,  not  its  peace. " 

II. 

*'  And  wilt  thou  never  smile  sgain ; 
Thy  cruel  purpose  never  shaken  ? 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  for  my  pain, 
Refiised,  disdain'd,  despised,  forsaken  ? 

Thy  uncle,  crafty,  earefal,  cold, 

Hb  wealth  upon  my  mind  imprinted  ; 

His  fields  described,  and  praised  his  fold, 
And  jested,  boasted,  promised,  hinted. 

Hty  aunt— I  scom'd  the  omen-^epoke 

Of  loveis  by  thy  eeom  rejected ; 
But  I  the  warning  never  took 

When  choaen,  cheered,  received,  respected. 

Thy  brother,  too— but  all  was  plann'd 
To  murder  peaoe— all  freely  granted ; 

And  then  I  lived  In  flury  land, 
Transported,  bless'd,  enrapt,  enc^ianted. 


Oh,  what  a  dream  of  happy  love  I 
From  which  the  wise  in  time  awaken  ; 

While  I  must  all  its  anguish  prove, 
Deeeived,  despised,  abused,  forsaken  I" 

I  am  persuaded  that  but  few  men  have,  even 
in  early  life,  tasted  either  of  the  happiness  or  the 
pain  which  attend  the  most  exquisite  of  passions, 
m  such  extremes  as  my  &ther  experienced  at 
this  period  of  his  life.  In  his  young  '*  true 
love,'^  indeed,  he  was  so  soon  assured  of  a  full 
return,  that  one  side  of  the  picture  could  scarcely 
have  been  then  revealed  to  his  view;  and  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  very  interesting  trait 
in  the  history  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  capable  at 
so  late  a  stage,  of  feeling,  with  regard  to  the 
other  side  of  it,  so  exactly  as  a  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  would  have  done  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  my  brother,  in  December,  1816^  married, 
with  his  entire  approbation,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Crowfoot,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the 
present  Dr.  Crowfoot,  of  Beccles,  and  imme- 
diately came  to  reside  as  his  curate  at  Trow- 
bridge ,  thus  relieving  him  from  much  of  the 
fatigue  of  his  professional  duties,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  cares  and  the  weariness  of  a  solitary 
house.  Soon  after  this  I  again  joined  the  fa- 
mily;  and  early  in  1817,  my  father  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  marrying  me  to  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Timbrell,  Esq.,  of  Trowbridge, 
and  of  seeing  my  wife  and  myself  established, 
within  twenty  miles  of  him,  in  the  curacy  of 
Pucklechurch ;  where,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  he  had  always  at  his  command  a  second,  and, 
what  was  often  refreshing  to  him,  a  rural  home. 

In  relating  my  own  impres«ons  of  mv  father, 
I  have  often  been  apprehensive  that  I  have  de- 
scribed him  in  terms  which  those  who  did  not 
know  him  may  deem  exaggeration;  yet  am  I 
supported  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  many 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  worth,  but 
of  one  who  knew  him  not,  except  by  his  publi- 
cations and  his  letters.  The  talented  individual 
who  began  the  following  correspondence,  which 
was  continued  till  her  death  in  1826,  read  and 
appreciated  his  character  nearly  as  well  as  the 
most  intimate  of  his  friends.  The  daughter  of 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Burke,  had  met  my  father  at  Mr.  Burke's  table 
in  the  year  1784,  when,  just  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  his  bride  to 
his  patron.  This  distinguished  lady  possessed 
that  superiority  of  intellect  which  marked  her 
family,  and  was  evidently  honoured  by  Mr. 
Burke,  not  merely  as  the  daughter  of  his  old 
friend,  but  as  one  worthy  to  enjoy  that  hiffh 
title  herself.  Her  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Burke  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  Mr.  Prior's 
able  work.  She  was  a  poet,  though  not  of  the 
highest  class,  and  sent  to  her  eminent  friend 
some  pleasing  verses  on  his  residence  at  Beacons- 
field,  which  drew  forth  a  long  and  warm  reply. 
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How  would  he  have  been  gratified  had  he  lived 
to  read  the  very  superior  publications  in  prose, 
** Cottage  Dialogues,"  "Cottage  Biography," 
&c.,  which  she  gave  to  the  world  after  she  had 
changed  her  name  to  Leadbeater  1  This  excel- 
lent woman  had  not  forgotten  that  early  meeting 
with  Mr.  Crabbe;  and  in  November,  1816,  he 
had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
lier  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  letters;  his 
replies  to  which  are  rendered  particularly  in- 
teresting by  the  playful  ingenuousness  with  which 
he  describes  himself.  Thev  are,  in  fact,  most 
valuable  additions  to  his  auto-biographical  sketch. 
From  Mrs.  LeadbetUer. 

"  Ballitore,  7th  of  11th  month,  1816. 
**  I  believe  it  will  surprise  George  Crabbe  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  an  entire  stranger,  whom,  most 
probably,  he  does  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
or  heard  of,  but  who  cannot  forget  having  met  him 
at  the  house  of  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  Street, 
James's  Square,  in  the  year  1784.     I  was  brought 
thither  by  mv  father,   Richard   Shackleton,  the 
friend,  fVom  their  childhood,  of  Edmund  Burke. 
My  dear  father  told  thee,  that  *  Goldsmith's  would 
now  be  the  deserted  village.'    Perhaps  thou  dost 
not  remember  this  compliment;  but  I  remember 
the  ingenuous  modesty  which  disclaimed  it.    He 
admired  the   'Villa^*   the  'Library,'   and  the 
'Newspaper'  exceedingly;  and  the  delight  with 
which  he  read  them  to  bis  family  couldf  not  but  be 
acceptable  to  the  author,  had  he  known  the  sound 
judgment  and  the  exquisite  taste  which  that  excel- 
lent man  possessed.    But  he  saw  no  more  of  the 
productions  of  the  Muse  he  admired,  whose  ori- 
ginality was  not  the  least  charm.    He  is  dead — the 
mend  whom  he  loved  and  honoured,  and  to  whose 
character  thou  dost  so  much  justice  in  the  Preface 
to  the  *  Parish  Register,'  is  also  gone  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living.    A  splendid  constellation 
of  poets  arose  in  the  literary  horiion.    I  looked 
around  for  Crabbe.    *  Why  does  not  he,  who  shines 
as  brightly  as  any  of  these,  add  his  lustre  ?'    I  had 
not  long  thought  thus,  when,  in  an  Edinburgh 
Review,  I  met  with  reflections  similar  to  my  own, 
which  introduced  the  *  Parish  Register.'    Oh !  it 
was  like  the  voice  of  a  lon^-lost  friend ;  and  glad 
was  I  to  hear  that  voice  again  in  '  The  Borough  1 ' 
— still  more  in  the  'Tales,'  which  appear  to  me 
excelling  all  that  preceded  them.    Every  work  is 
so  much  in  unison  with  our  own  feelings,  that  a 
wish  for  information  concerning  them  and  their  au- 
thor, received  into  our  hearts,  is  strongly  excited. 
One  of  onr  friends.  Dykes  Alexander,  who  was  in 
Ballitore,  in  1810  I  think,  said,  be  was  personally 
acquainted  with  thee,  and  spoke  highly  of  thy  cha- 
racter.   I  re^tted  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  him  on  this  subject,  as  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  able  to  decide  arguments  which 
have  arisen ;  namely,  whether  we  owe  to  truth  or 
to  fiction  that '  ever  new  delight '  which  thy  poetry 
affords  us  ?  Thy  characters,  however  singular  some 
of  them  may  be,  are  never  unnatural ;  and  thy  sen- 
timents, so  true  to  domestic  and  social  feelings,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  a  higher  nature,  have  the  con- 
vincing power  of  reality  over  the  mind;  and  / 
maintam  that  all  thy  pictures  are  dmum  from  life. 


To  inquire  whether  this  be  the  case,  is  the  excuse 
which  I  make  to  myself  for  writing  this  letter.  I 
wish  the  excuse  may  be  accepted  by  thee ;  for  I 
greatly  fear  I  have  taken  an  unwarrantable  liberty 
in  making  the  inquiry.  Though  advanced  in  life, 
yet,  fh)m  an  education  of  peculiar  simplicity,  and 
from  never  having  been  long  absent  from  my  re- 
tired native  village,  I  am  too  little  acquainted  with 
decorum.  If  I  have  now  transgressed  the  rules  it 
prescribes,  I  appeal  to  the  candour  and  liberality 
of  thy  mind  to  forgive  a  fiiuU  caused  by  strong  en- 
thusiasm. 
"  I  am  thy  sincere  friend.  Mart  Leadbeater.*' 

"  P.S.  Ballitore  is  the  village  in  which  Edmund 
Burke  was  educated  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  whose 
pupil  he  became  in  1741,  and  from  whose  school  he 
entered  the  college  of  Dublin  in  1 744.  The  school 
is  still  flourishing." 

To  Mrs,  Leadheatet.- 
«  Trowbridge,  Istof  ISth  month,  1816. 

^*  Mart  Leadbeater  ! — Yes,  indeed,  I  do  well 
remember  you  I  Not  Leadbeater  then,  but  a  pretty 
demure  lass,  standing  a  timid  auditor  while  her 
own  verses  were  read  by  a  kind  friend,  but  a  keen 
judge.  And  I  have  in  my  memory  your  father's 
person  and  countenance,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
my  vanity  retained  the  compliment  which  be  paid 
me  in  the  moment  when  he  permitted  his  judgment 
to  slip  behind  his  good  humour  and  desire  of  giving 
pleasure : — Yes,  I  remember  all  who  were  present; 
and,  of  all,  are  not  you  and  I  the  only  survivors  ? 
It  was  the  day — was  it  not  ? — when  I  introduced 
my  wife  to  my  friend.  And  now  both  are  gone ! 
and  your  father,  and  Richard  Burke,  who  was  pre- 
sent (yet  again  I  must  ask—was  he  not?) — and 
Mrs.  Burke!  All  departed— and  so,  by  and  by, 
they  will  speak  of  us.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it 
was  good  of  you  to  write.    Oh  very — ^very  good. 

"  But,  are  you  not  your  father's  own  daughter  ? 
Do  you  not  flatter  after  his  manner?  How  do  you 
know  the  mischief  that  you  may  do  in  the  mind  of 
a  vain  man,  who  is  but  too  susceptible  of  praise, 
even  while  he  is  conscious  of  so  much  to  be  placed 
against  it?  I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  verses:  it 
would  have  mortified  me  much  if  you  had  not,  for 
you  can  judge  as  well  as  write.  ....  Yours  are 
really  very  admirable  things ;  and  the  morality  is 
as  pure  as  the  literary  merit  is  conspicuous.  I  ain 
not  sure  that  I  have  read  all  that  you  have  given 
us;  but  what  I  have  read  has  really  that  rare  and 
almost  undefinable  quality — genius :  that  is  to  say, 
it  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  commands  attention ;  and 
on  the  heart,  and  compels  its  feelings. 

"  How  could  you  imagine  that  I  could  be  other- 
wise than  pleased — delighted  rather — with  your 
letter?  And  let  me  not  omit  the  fact,  that  I  reply 
the  instant  I  am  at  liberty,  for  I  was  enrobing 
myself  for  church.  You  are  a  child  of  simplicity, 
I  know,  and  do  not  love  robing ;  but  you  are  a  pupil 
of  liberality,  and  look  upon  such  things  with  a  large 
mind,  smilmg  in  charity.  Well !  I  was  putting  on 
the  great  black  gown,  when  my  servant — (you  see 
I  can  be  pompous,  to  write  of  gowns  and  servants 
with  such  familiarity) — when  he  brought  me  a  let- 
ter first  directed,  the  words  yet  legible,  to  •  George 
Crabbe,  at  Belvoir  Castle,'  and  then  by  Lord  Meudip 
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to  «the  Beverend'  at  Trowbridge ;  and  at  Trow- 
bridge  I  hope  again  to  receive  these  welcome  eri- 
dences  of  your  remembrance,  directed  in  all  their 
simplicity,  and  written,  I  trust,  in  all  sincerity.  The 
delay  was  occasioned  by  a  change  in  my  place  of 
residence.  I  now  dwell  m  the  parsonage  or  a  busy, 
popnloos,  clothing  town,  sent  toither  by  ambition, 
and  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  is  situated  in  Wilt- 
shire, not  far  fh>m  Bath. 

"  There  was  a  Suffolk  fkmily  of  Alexanders,  one 
of  whom  you  probably  mean ;  and  as  he  knew  very 
little  of  me,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  give 
me  a  good  character.  Whether  it  was  meritiki  is 
auother  point,  and  that  will  depend  upon  our  ideas 
of  a  good  character.  If  it  means,  as  it  generally 
does,  that  I  paid  my  debts,  and  was  guilty  of 
DO  glaring  world-defying  immorality — why  yes! 
I  was  so  &r  a  good  character.  But  before 
the  Searcher  of  Hearts  what  are  our  good  cha- 
racters? 

**  But  joar  motive  for  writing  to  me  was  your 
desire  of  knowing  whether  my  men  and  women 
were  really  existing  creatures,  or  beings  of  my  own 
imagination?  Nay,  Mary  L^beater,  yours  was 
a  better  motive :  you  thought  that  you  should  give 
pleasure  by  writing,  and—yet  you  will  think  me 
Terjr  vain — you  felt  some  pleasure  yourself  in  re- 
newing the  acquaintance  that  commenced  under 
such  auspices  I  Am  I  not  right  ?  My  heart  tells 
me  that  I  am,  and  hopes  that  you  will  confirm  it 
Be  assured  that  I  f^l  a  very  cordial  esteem  for  the 
friend  of  my  friend— the  virtuous,  the  worthy  oha* 
meter  whom  I  am  addressing.  Yes,  I  will  tell  von 
readily  about  my  creatures,  whom  I  endeavouTed  to 
paint  as  nearly  as  I  could  and  dared ;  for,  in  some 
cases,  I  dared  not  This  you  will  readily  admit :  be- 
sides, charity  bade  me  be  cautious.  Thus  far  yon 
are  correct :  there  is  not  one  of  whom  I  had  not  in 
my  mind  the  oririnal ;  but  I  was  obliged,  in  some 
cases,  to  take  them  from  their  leU  situations, 
in  one  or  two  instances  to  change  even  the  sex, 
and,  in  many,  the  eircumstanoes.  The  nearest  to 
real  life  was  the  proud,  ostentatious  man  in  the 
'  Borough,'  who  disguises  an  ordinary  mind  by  doing 
great  things;  but  the  others  approach  to  reality  at 
greater  or  less  distances.  IndMd,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  paint  merely  from  my  own  fkncy ;  and 
there  is  no  cause  why  we  should.  Is  there  not 
diversity  sufficient  in  society?  and  who  can  go^ 
even  but  a  little,  into  the  assemblies  of  our  fellow- 
wanderers  from  the  way  of  perfect  rectitude,  and 
not  find  characters  so  varied  and  so  pointed,  that 
he  need  not  call  upon  his  imagination  ? 

"  Will  you  not  write  agun  ?  « Write  to  thee,  or 
for  the  public  ? '  wilt  thou  not  ask  ?  7b  me  and 
far  as  many  as  love  and  can  discern  the  union  of 
strength  and  amplidty,  purity  and  good  sense. 
Our  feeling  and  our  hearts  is  the  language  you  can 
adopt  Alas,  /  cannot  with  propriety  use  it — our  I 
too  could  once  say ;  but  I  am  alone  now  •  and  since 
my  removing  into  a  busy  town  among  the  multi- 
tude, the  loneliness  is  but  more  apparent  and  more 


melancholy.  But  this  is  only  at  certain  times ;  and 
then  I  have,  though  at  considerable  distances,  six 
female  friends  unknown  to  each  other,  but  all  dear, 
very  dear,  to  me.  With  men  I  do  not  much  asso- 
ciate, not  as  deserting,  and  much  less  disliking,  the 
male  part  of  society,  but  as  bdng  unfit  for  it ;  not 


hardy  nor  grave,  not  knowing  enough,  nor  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  every-day  concerns  of 
men.  But  my  beloved  creatures  have  minds  with 
which  I  can  better  assimilate.  Think  of  you  I 
must ;  and  of  me,  I  must  entreat  that  you  would 
not  be  unmindful.  Thine,  dear  lady,  very  truly, 
'*  George  Crabbe. 

I  dare  say  no  one  will  put  an  unfavourable 
interpretation  on  my  father's  condescension  to 
Mrs.  Lead  beater's  feelings,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
anything  but  a  playful  one,  in  dating  the  above 
letter  toier  the  Quaker  fashion,  *'  1st  of  12th 
month."  I  need  not  transcribe  the  whole  of 
this  excellent  lady's  next  letter :  but  the  first 
and  last  paragraphs  are  as  follow : — 

**  Ballltore,  t9th  of  12th  montli,  1816. 

'<  Respected  Friend,—  I  cannot  describe  the 
sensations  with  which  I  began  to  read  thy  letter. 
They  overpowered  me.  I  burst  into  tears,  and, 
even  after  I  had  recovered  composure,  found  it 
necessary  frequently  to  wipe  my  spectacles  before  I 
reached  the  conclusion.  I  relt  astonishment  mingled 
with  delight,  to  find  that  I,  in  my  lonely  vaUey, 
was  looked  upon  with  such  benevolence  by  him 
who  sits  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.  That  benevo- 
lence encourages  me  again  to  take  up  the  pen.^ 
That  day  on  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
thee  ana  thy  wifo  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  sixth 
month  (June^,  1784.  It  was  the  day  thou  intro- 
duced thy  bride  to  thy  friends.  She  sat  on  a  sofa 
with  Jane  Burke ;  thou  stood  with  Edmund  near 
the  window.  May  I  ask  how  lon^  it  is  since  thou 
wast  visited  by  the  affliction  of  losing  her,  and  how 
many  children  are  left  to  comfort  thee  ?  But  this 
is  a  delicate  chord,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  touch 
it  The  report  of  my  having  received  a  letter 
from  thee,  quickly  spread  through  Ballitore,  and  I 
was  congratulated  by  my  family,  friends,  and 
neighbours,  with  unfeigned  cordiality,  on  this  dis- 
tinction ;  fbr  we  partake  in  each  others  joys  and 
sorrows,  being  closely  united   in  friendship  and 

d  neighbourhood.  We  are  mosUy  a  colony  of 
Eers ;  and  those  who  are  not  of  our  profession, 
in  their  social  intercourse  with  us  conform  to  our 
sober  habits.  None  of  us  are  wealthy,  all  depend- 
ing on  industry  for  our  humble  competence,  yet 
we  find  time  to  recreate  ourselves  with  books,  and 
generally  see  evei7  publication  which  is  proper  for 
our  perusal.  Some  profess  not  to  relisu  poetry; 
yet  thou  hast  contrivea  to  charm  us  all,  and  sorry 
shall  we  be  if  thy  next  visit  be  to  take  leave. 
Therefore  do  not  mar  the  pleasure  we  anticipate  by 
a  threat  so  alarming.  In  thy  partiality  for  female 
society,  I  discern  a  resemblance  to  dear  Cowper, 
our  other  moral  poet  but  enlivened  by  that  flow  of 
cheerfUness,  which  he  so  sadly  wanted. 

*  •  •  •  • 

**  I  cannot  define  my  motives  for  writing  to  thee. 
I  perfectiy  recollect  that  one  of  them  was  the  wish 
to  be  assured  of  the  realiw  of  thy  characters.  I 
suppose,  also,  I  wished  to  know  thy  own ;  but  I 
did  not  imagine  I  could  give  pleasure  to  thee  by 
such  an  address ;  indeed,  I  feared  ofiending,  though 
that  fear  was  dissipated  when  I  opened  one  of  wy 
volumes.    How  condescending  art  thou  to  gratify 


ee 
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my  curiosity,  and  how  glad  am  I  to  find  myself 
right  in  my  conjecture  1  But  I  felt  confident  that 
what  impressed  our  hearts  so  deeply  must  be  truth. 
I  could  say  much  more,  but  I  curb  myself  con- 
sidering who  I  am,  and  whom  I  address ;  and  am, 
with  sentiments  of  gradtude  and  respect,  sincerely 
thy  friend,  *'  Mart  Leadbeater." 

I  am  approaching  the  period  of  my  father*s 
return  to  the  high  society  of  London ;  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  remarks  on  his  qualifications  for 
mixing  in  such  circles  may,  with  propriety, 
precede  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  which 
lie  kept  during  his  first  season  in  the  metropolis. 
When  he  re-entered  such  society,  his  position 
was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when 
he  sat  at  the  tables  of  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Then  he 
was  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  persons, 
whose  station  must  have  ensured  him  easy  ad- 
mittance among  their  equals,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  own  talents  for  society :  but  when 
he  returned  to  high  life,  though  his  poetical 
reputation  would,  no  doubt,  have  procured  him 
an  extensive  introduction,  nothing  but  his  per- 
sonal qualifications,  agreeable  or  shining,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  retain  his  place  ^nay,  con- 
tinually to  enlarge  the  circle  of  nis  acquaintance, 
and  see  the  coraialitv  of  his  distinguished  ad- 
mirers growing  into  the  warmth  and  attachment 
of  friendship. 

Now,  certainly,  all  this  was  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  very  shining  qualities  in  his 
conversation.  He  had  no  talent  for  speaking — 
never,  except  at  one  or  two  public  meetings, 
utter^  a  sentence  in  the  form  or  tone  of  a 
speech  in  his  life,  but  said  (as  was  admirably 
remarked  by  Mr.  Murray)  *^  uncommon  things 
in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  he  often  lost 
the  credit  of  them."  Nor  were  such  conversa- 
tional powers  as  he  did  possess  always  at  bis 
command— they  required  to  be  drawn  forth  and 
fostered.  Perhaps,  no  man  with  an  appearance 
80  prepossessing  was  eyer  more  distmstml  of  his 
powers  to  please.  Coldness  and  reserve  would 
benumb  them ;  and  he  would  be  abstracted  and 
even  distressed.  But  where  he  was  once  re- 
ceived warmly,  he  generally  felt  that  stronff 
partiality  which  ever  unlocked  his  heart  and 
drew  forth  his  powers ;  and  under  particular 
circumstances,  when  his  spirits  were  raised,  he 
could  be  the  most  delightful  of  companions. 

Argument  he  sustained  with  great  impatience : 
he  neither  kept  close  to  his  point,  nor  preserved 
his  temper.  This  dislike  of  controversial  dis- 
course arose,  in  port,  probably,  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  not  cultivated  the  faculty  of 
close  logical  reasoning ;  but  partly,  also,  m>m 
an  opinion,  or  rather  feeling,  that  he  had,  aeainst 
all  pretence  of  colloquial  equali  t^ .  H e  had  seen 
the  submission  paid  to  the  opinions  of  Johnson 
and  Burke,  and  he  always  readily  followed  the 
lead  of  any  one  whom  he  thought  skilled  on  the 


topic  in  question;  but  when  he  ventured  an 
assertion  himself,  lie  expected  similar  deference. 
And,  to  be  candid,  though  what  he  said  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  just,  yet  there  was  an  unfair 
and  aristocratic  principle  in  this  expectation, 
which  I  never  could  think  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  general  modesty  of  his  nature. 

But  he  had  a  recommendation  for  the  best 
society  infinitely  more  availing  than  even  the 
brilliancy  of  wit.  In  appearance,  manners,  and 
disposition,  he  was  entirely  the  gentleman.  Mr. 
Burke  had  discovered  this  stamp  when  he  had 
recently  \e(i  the  warehouse  at  Slaughden,  and 
since  that  time  his  walk  had  been  at  Bel  voir, 
Glemham,  and  Cambridge  ;  and  his  profession, 
his  studies,  his  age,  and  nis  literary  success  had 
fully  ripened  the  character.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
sdd,  that  no  one  so  humbly  bom  and  bred,  ever 
retained  so  few  traces  of  his  origin.  His  person 
and  his  countenance  peculiarly  led  the  mind 
from  the  suspicion  of  any,  but  a  highly 
cultivated  and  polished  education  ;  yenerable, 
clerical,  intellectual, — it  seemed  a  strange  in- 
consistency to  imagine  him,  even  in  early  youth, 
occupied  as  a  warehouseman ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
was  no  company  in  which  his  appearance  would 
not  have  proclaimed  him  an  equal.  But,  aboye 
all,  he  had  the  disposition  of  a  gentleman,  the 
genuine  politeness  of  a  virtuous  mind,  and  a 
warm  and  benevolent  heart,  ready  to  enter  into 
the  interests  of  others,  grateful  for  their  atten- 
tions, and  happy  in  their  happiness. 

The  vicinity  of  Trowbridge  to  Bath,  Bowood, 
&c.  drew  Mr.  Crabbo  by  degrees  into  the  dis- 
tinguished society  of  I^ndon.  He  was  first 
introduced  to  the  noble  family  of  Lansdowne  by 
his  brother  poet,  and,  in  latter  days,  attached 
friend,  the  Reverend  W.  L.  Bowles ;  and  it  was, 
I  believe,  under  that  roof  that  he  began  an 
acquaintance,  which  also  soon  ripened  into  a 
strong  friendship,  with  the  author  of  the 
**  Pleasures  of  Memory."  Mr.  Rogers  urged 
him  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  summer  season  to  the 
metropolis :  he  did  so,  and,  taking  lodgings  near 
his  new  friend's  residence  in  St.  James*s  Place, 
was  welcomed  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  the 
whole  of  that  wide  circle,— including  almost 
every  name  distinguished  in  polidcs,  fashion, 
science,  literature,  and  art, — of  which  Mr. 
Rogers  has  so  long  been  considered  as  the 
brightest  ornament.  His  reception  at  Holland 
House  was  peculiarly  warm,  in  consequence  of 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr.  Fox  ; 
but,  indeed,  every  mansion  of  that  class  was 
now  open  to  receive  him  with  pride  and  pleasure : 
nor  were  the  attentions  of  royalty  withheld. 
In  this  brilliant  society,  to  which  after  this  time 
be  returned  during  some  weeks  for  several 
successive  seasons,  he  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Moore,  who  soon  aflerwards 
came  to  reside  at  no  great  distance  from  Trow- 
bridge, and  maintained  an  afiectionate  inter- 
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course  with  him  to  the  last  He  was  alio  intro- 
duced, on  one  of  these  London  visits,  bj  Mr. 
Murraj,  of  Albemarle  Street,  to  his  corre- 
spondent Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  the  admiration 
and  respect  they  had  long  felt  for  each  other 
were  but  heightened  and  confirmed  by  mutual 
obsenration.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  among  my 
father's  papers  have  been  found  several  note- 
books, containing  short  memoranda  of  these 
exciting  scenes,  and  from  them  I  shall  extract 
various  specimens.  They  will,  however  artless, 
convey,  perhaps,  no  inadequate  impression  of 
the  brilliant  reception  he  met  with.  A  firiend 
who  saw  much  or  him  under  these  new  circum- 
stances, says,  '*  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the 
effect  which  the  modem  world  produced  on  one 
who  had  associated  with  Burke,  Reynolds,  and 
Johnson.  As  for  himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  produced  a  very  pleasing  impression  on 
those  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  and 
heard  him.  There  was  much  of  the  old  school 
in  his  Dianners,  and  even  in  the  disposition  of 
his  beautiful  white  hair ;  but  this  sat  gracefully 
on  his  time  of  life  and  professional  character, 
and  an  apparent  simplicity,  arismg  from  his 
strangeness  to  some  of^the  recent  modes  of  high 
life,  was  mingled  with  so  much  shrewdness  of 
remark,  that  most  people  found  his  conversation 
irrcsbtiblv  amusing.  When  in  society  which  he 
particularly  liked,  he  would  manifest  some  of  the 
peculiar  traits  which  distinguish  his  writings,  in 
keen  pointed  sarcastic  humour,  and  pithy  obser- 
vations :  and  to  this  he  joined,  in  the  company 
of  ladies,  such  a  spice  of  the  old-fashioned 
gallantry  and  politeness,  as  never  fails  to  please 
when  it  is  unafiected  and  genuine.** 

I  proceed  to  make  some  extracts  from  his 
Lonoon  Journal  of  1817.  He  reached  town  in 
company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  W.  Waldron,  on 
the  19th  of  June:— 

**  June  24<A.— Mr.  Rc^rs ;  his  brother,  and 
fiimily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  very  agreeable  and 
pleasant  people.  Foscolo^  the  Italian  gentleman. 
Dante,  &c.    Play,  Kemble  in  Coriolanus* 

'*  2Sth, — Mr.  Roffers  and  the  usual  company  at 
breakfast.  Lady  Holland  comes  and  takes  me  to 
Holland  Honse.  The  old  building.  Addison's 
room.  Bacon.  Mr.  Fox.  The  busts  and  statues. 
Gardens  very  pleasant  and  walks  extensive.  Meet 
at  Holland  House  Mr.  Allen.  He  appears  equally 
intelligent  and  af&ble.  Must  have  a  difficult  part, 
and  executes  it  well.  A  young  Grecian  under 
Lady  Holland's  protection.  Meet  Mr.  Caupbell. 
Mr.  Moore  with  us.  Mr.  Rfl«ere  ioins  us  in  the 
oonise  of  the  day.  Met  Mr.  Douglas,*  in  my  way, 
at  the  Hone  Guards,  and  promised  to  dine  with 
him  on  Saturday.  He  says  I  cannot  leave  Holland 
House;  that  it  is  experimentum  cruets.  Dinner. 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  in  some  degree  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  Burke.  Ready  at  all  subjects,  and  willing; 
very  friendly.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  daughter  of 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon.    The  confidence  of  high 

>  The  late  Hon.  Sylvester  DckvIa*. 


fhshion.  In  the  evening.  Countess  Besborough,  a 
fhrnk  and  affecdonate  character,  mother  of  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  invites  me  to  her  house  the  next 
evening. — Miss  Fox.*  I  remember  meeting  her 
thirtv  years  since ;  but  did  not  tell  her  so,  and  yet 
could  not  help  appearing  to  know  her;  and  she 
questions  me  much  on  the  subject  Parry  it  pretty 
well. — Mrs.  Fox.^  All  the  remains  of  a  fine  person ; 
affectionate  manners  and  informed  mind.  Diffident 
and  retiring.  Appeared  to  be  much  affected  at 
meeting  a  friend  of  her  hosband.  Invites  me  to 
her  house ;  and  I  am  told  she  was  much  in  earnest. 
Retire  very  late. 

•*  27M.-~Breakfhst  with  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Lad^jT  Holland.  Lord  Holland  to  speak  at  Kemble's 
retiring,  at  the  meeting  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  to- 
morrow. Difficulty  or  procuring  me  an  admission 
ticket,  as  all  are  distributed.  Trial  made  by  some- 
body. I  knew  not  who,  fkiled.  This  represented  to 
Laay  Holland,  who  makes  no  reply.  Morning 
interview  with  Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  Campbell's 
letter.*  He  inrites  as  to  Sydenham.  I  refbr  it  to 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Moore.  Return  to  town.  The 
fNorter  delivers  to  me  a  paper  containing  the  admis- 
sion ticket,  procured  by  Lady  Holland's  means: 
whether  request  or  command  I  know  not  Call  on 
Mr.  Rogers.  We  oo  to  the  Freemasons^  Tavern. 
The  room  filled.  We  find  a  place  about  half-way 
down  the  common  seats,  but  not  where  the  manajsetB 
dine,  above  the  steps.  By  us  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Known,  but  no 
introduction.  Mr.  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  find  us,  and  we  are 
invited  into  the  Committee-room.  Kemble,  Perry, 
Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 

s  Sbter  to  th«  late  Mr.  Fox. 

*  Widow  of  the  RJgbt  Hon.  Chwlca  Jamet  Fox. 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  liwertinc  Mr.  Canpbeiri  letter ;— « 
letter  fall  of  what  only  a  hi((h  mind  In  aacn  eminent  itation 
would  exproH.  Mv  fkther  had  found  Mr.  Ounpbell  a  much 
younger  man  than  ne  had  expected. 

"Sydenham,  Jane  S5, 1817. 

'•Mt  Dxar  S»,— laent  an  apology  to  Lady  Holland  for 
not  being  able  to  dine  at  Hollana  Howe  to-day ;  and  at  that 
very  moment  of  writing,  I  felt  tliat  I  owed  also  an  apology 


me,  otberwiae  It  w«>old  bate  been  an  humiliating  lelf- 
reflection  to  have  neglected  such  an  oeeadon  of  being  in  the 
company  of  CVablie.  You  thought  me  an  old  man ;  but,  In 
addraaKliig  yon,  my  dear  Sir,  I  feel  myvlf  younger  tlian  even 


the  difference  of  our  years  might  aeem  to  Jiistily.  I  have  a 
very  yoothftil  feeling  of  reaprct, — ^nay,  If  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  liberty  of  Mying  ao,— aomething  of  a  fllial  upward- 
looking  affection  for  your  matured  genius  and  patriardial 
reputation.  This  reverence  for  your  rTaaaic  name  would  have 
been  equally  strong  in  my  mind  if  I  had  not  been  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  vou;  which  your  kind 
manneis  have  made  a  proud  era  in  t&e  little  history  of  my 
life.  That  time,  and  that  spot,  in  the  library  of  Holland 
House,  I  shall  never  foi^et,  when  vou  shook  me  a  second  time^ 
bv  the  hand.  It  most  be  one  of  the  most,  enviable  privileges 
of  your  senior  and  superior  merit  to  conftT  pleasure  on  such 
men  as  myself,  by  reeoKnising  them  as  younger  brothen  of 
yonr  vocation.  One  token  o  your  kindness  was  a  promise  to 
give  me  a  day  of  yonr  society.  I  would  not  be  importunate 
on  this  head ;  but  I  cannot  help  reminding  you  of  it,  and 
assuring  you  that  Mrs.  Campbell  ma  a  very  proper  sympathy 
with  me  in  the  enthusiasm  which  I  feel  to 'have  the  honour  of 
your  presence  under  my  roof.  Our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Rogers,  I  truat,  will  accompany  yua,  and  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  fix  the  day.  BeUsTe  me,  most  eatimable  Sir, 
yours  truly,  «  T.  Campbsli..'' 

K  2 
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Ossory,  whom  I  saw  at  Holland  House.  Dinner 
announced.  Music  Lord  Erskine  sits  between  me 
and  a  young  man,  whom  I  fbund  to  be  a  ton  of 
Boswell.  Lord  Holland's  speech  after  dinner.  The 
Ode  recited.'  Campbell's  speech.  Kemble's— 
Talma's.  We  leave  the  company,  and  go  to  Vaux- 
hall  to  meet  Miss  Rogers  and  her  party.    Stay  late. 

"  28M.--G0  to  St  James's  Place.  Lord  Byron's 
new  works,  Manfred,  and  Tasso's  Lament  The 
tragedy  very  fine — but  very  obscure  in  places.  The 
Lament  more  perspicuous,  and  more  feeble.  Seek 
lodgings,  37,  Bury  Street  Females  only  visible. 
Dine  as  agreed  with  Mr.  Douglas.  Chiefly  strangers. 
My  new  lodgings  a  little  mysterious. 

'*  29(A.— Breakfast  at  the  Coffee-house  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  go  to  Mr.  Ro^rs  and  fiunily.  Agree  to 
dine,  and  Uien  join  their  party  after  dinner.  Mr. 
Stothard.  Foscolo.  Drive  to  Kensington  Gardens 
in  their  carriage.  Grosvenor  Gate.  Effect  new 
and  striking.  Kensington  Gardens  have  a  very 
peculiar  effect;  not  exhilarating,  I  think,  yet  alive 
and  pleasant  Return  to  my  new  lodgings.  Inquire 
for  tne  master.  There  is  one,  I  understand,  in  the 
country.  Am  at  a  loss  whether  my  damsel  is 
extmnely  simple,  or  too  knowing. 

«  dOtA.— Letter  from  Mrs.  Norris.'  Like  herself. 
First  hour  at  Mr.  Murray's.  A  much  younger  and 
more  lively  man  than  I  had  imagined. — A  handsome 
drawing-room,  where  he  receives  his  friends,  usually 
from  two  to  five  o'clock.  Pictures  by  Phillips,  of 
Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Rogers  (yet  unflnished)i  Moore,  by  Lawrence" 
(his  last  picture).  *'  Mr.  Murray  wishes  me  to  sit 
Advise  with  Mr.  Rogers.  He  recommends.'  Dine 
with  Lord  Ossory.  Meet  Marquis  and  Marohioness 
of  Lansdowne.*  Engage  to  dine  on  Friday.  Lord 
Gower.'« 

"  July  \8t, — I  foresee  a  long  train  of  engage- 
ments. Dine  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Company :  Kemble, 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Ossory,  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Moore.  Miss  R.  retires 
early,  and  is  not  seen  any  more  at  home.  Meet  her, 
at  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  with  Mr.  Westall. 

"  2(/. — Duke  of  Rutland.  List  of  pictures  burned 
at  Belvoir  Castle.  Dine  at  Sydenham,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Campbell.  Mr.  Mcore,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 
Poets'  Club." 


I  here  interrupt  my  father's  Journal,  in  order 
to  give  part  of  a  letter  with  which  I  have  lately 
been  honoured  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

*«  The  first  titte  I  met  Crabbe  was  at  Holland 
House,  where  he  and  Tom  Moore  and  myself 
lounged  the  better  part  of  a  morning  about  the  park 

•  Tliis  beautifol  Ode  ii  now  Incloded  in  Mr.  Campbell's 
collective  works. 

'  Mr.  Crabbe  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norxis,  of  Hughenden  Hall,  near  Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

»  Mr.  Crabbe  did  sit  to  Mr.  Phillips.  (S(h»  F^ntispiece.) 

•  I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  following  passage  from 
a  letter  with  which  I  have  recently  been  honoured  by  the 
noble  marquess :— «  Any  testimony  to  your  father's  amiable 
and  unaffected  manners,  and  to  that  simplicity  of  character 
which  he  united  to  the  uncommon  powers  of  minute  obser- 
vation, would  indeed  be  uncalled  for ;  as  it  could  only  exmvas 
the  common  feeling  of  all  who  had  access  to  his  society  ** 

10  Now  Duke  of  Sutherland. 


and  library ;  and  I  can  answer  for  one  of  the  party 
at  least  bemg  very  much  pleased  with  it  Our  con- 
versation, I  remember,  was  about  novelists.  Your 
fiUher  was  a  strong  Fieldingite,  and  I  as  sturdy  a 
Smollettite.  His  mildness  in  literary  argument 
struck  me  with  surprise  in  so  stem  a  poet  of  nature, 
and  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  unassnmingness 
of  his  manners  with  the  originality  of  his  powers. 
In  what  ma^  be  called  the  readv-money  small-talk 
of  conversation,  his  facility  might  not  perhaps  seem 
equal  to  the  known  calibre  of  his  talents ;  but  in  the 
progress  of  conversation  I  recollect  remarking  that 
there  was  a  vigilant  shrewdness  that  almost  eluded 
you  by  keeping  its  watch  so  quietly.  Though  an 
oldish  man  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  not  a  *  laudator 
temporis  acti*  but  a  decided  lover  of  later  times. 

"  The  part  of  the  morning  which  I  spent  at  Hol- 
land House  with  him  and  Tom  Moore,  was  one,  to 
me  at  least,  of  memorable  agreeableness.  He  was 
very  ftunk,  and  even  confidential,  in  speaking  of 
his  own  feelings.  Though  in  a  serene  tone  of 
Sj^irits,  he  confessed  to  me  that  since  the  death  of 
his  wife  he  had  scarcely  known  positive  happiness. 
I  told  him  that  in  that  respect,  viz.  the  calculation 
of  our  own  happiness,  we  are  apt  to  deceive  our- 
selves.  The  man  whose  manners  are  mild  and  tran- 
quil, and  whose  conversation  is  amusing,  cannot  be 
positively  unhappy. 

•*  When  Moore  left  us  we  were  joined  by  Fos- 
colo ;  and  I  remember  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
yesterday,  the  contrasted  light  in  which  Crabbe  and 
Foscolo  struck  me.  It  is  not  an  invidious  contrast 
— ^at  least  my  feelings  towards  Ugo's  memory  in- 
tend it  not  to  be  so, — ^yet  it  was  to  me  morally  in- 
structive, and,  I  need  hardly  say,  greatly  in  fiivour 
of  your  &ther.  They  were  both  men  of  genius,  and 
both  simple.  But  what  a  difierent  sort  of  simpli- 
city I  I  felt  myself  between  them  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  between  a  roaring  cataract  and  a  placid 
stream.  Ugo  raged  and  foamed  in  argument,  to  my 
amusement,  but  not  at  all  to  your  father's  liking. 
He  could  not  abide  him.  WhaX  we  talked  about  I 
do  not  recollect ;  but  only  that  Ugo's  impetuosity 
was  a  foil  to  the  amenity  of  the  elder  bard. 

*«  One  day— and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  memorable 
to  me  when  Moore  has  commemorated  it  ? — your 
father,  and  Rogers,  and  Moore,  came  down  to  Syden- 
ham pretty  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  stopped  to 
dine  with  me.  We  talked  of  founding  a  Poets' 
Club,  2nd  even  set  about  electing  the  members,  not 
by  ballot,  but  9tt;a  voce.  The  scheme  fbiled,  I 
scarcely  know  how ;  but  this  I  know,  that  a  week 
or  so  afterwards,  I  met  with  Perry,  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  who  asked  me  how  our  Poets'  Club  was 
going  on.  I  said,  *I  don't  know—we  have  some 
difficulty  of  giving  it  a  name,— we  thought  of  call- 
ing ourselves  the  Bees:  *  Ah,'  said  Perry,  *  that's  a 
little  difierent  from  the  common  report,  for  they 
sapr  you  are  to  be  called  the  Wasps.'  I  was  so  stung 
with  this  waspish  report,  that  I  thought  no  more  of 
the  Poets'  Club. 

**  The  last  time  I  saw  Crabbe  was,  when  I  dined 
with  him  at  Mr.  Hoare's  at  Hampstead.  He  very 
kindly  came  with  me  to  the  coach  to  see  me  ofi;  and 
I  never  pass  that  s^t  on  the  top  of  Hampstead 
Heath  without  thinking  of  him.  As  to  the  force 
and  fiiith  of  his  genius,  it  would  be  superfluous  in 
me  to  oflFer  any  opinion.    Pray,  pardon  me  for 


speakiDff  of  his  memory  in  this  very  imperfect  man- 
ner, and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 
"  T.  Campbkll." 


I  return  to  Mr.  Crabbe's  Journal : — 


my 


•*  July  3</.— Letter  from  Trowbridge.  I  pity  you, 
_y  dear  John,  but  I  must  plague  you.  Robert 
Bloomfield.  He  had  better  rested  as  a  shoemaker, 
or  even  a  farmer's  boy ;  for  he  would  have  been  a 
farmer  perham  in  time,  and  now  he  is  an  unfor- 
tunate poet,  ^y  the  way,  indiscretion  did  much. 
It  might  be  virtuous  and  affectionate  in  him  to  help 
his  Soughtless  relations;  but  his  more  liberal 
friends  do  not  love  to  have  their  fiivours  so  disposed 
of.  He  is,  however,  to  be  pitied  and  assisted.  Note 
from  Mr.  Murray  respecting  the  picture.  Go,  with 
Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  carriage,  to  Wimbledon.  Earl 
and  Countess  Spencer.  Tlie  grounds  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  I  have  yet  seen ;  more  extensive,  vari- 
ous, rich.  The  profusion  of  roses  extraordinary. 
Dinner.  Mr.  Heber,  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  addresses 
one  canto  of  Marmion.  Mr.  Stanhope.  A  pleasant 
day.    Sleep  at  Wimbledon. 

«  4fA.— Morning  view,  and  walk  with  Mr.  Heber 
and  Mr.  Stanhope.  Afterwards  Mr.  Rogers,  Lady 
S.,  Lady  H.  A  good  picture,  if  I  dare  draw  it  accu- 
rately :  to  place  in  lower  life,  would  lose  the  pecu- 
liarities which  depend  upon  their  station ;  yet,  in 
any  station.  Return  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Dine  at 
Lansdowne  House.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mr. 
Grenville,  elder  brother  to  Lord  Grenville.  My 
visit  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  father  in  this  house, 
thirty-seven  years  since!  Porter's  lodge.  Mr. 
Wynn.     Loro  Ossory. 

"  bik, — My  thirty  Imcs  done ;  but  not  well  I  fear ; 
thirty  daily  is  the  self-engagement.  Dine  at 
George's  Coffee-house.  Return.  Stay  late  at 
Holbom.  The  kind  of  shops  open  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Purchase  in  one  of  them.  Do  not  think  they  deceive 
any  person  in  particular. 

"*  6tA.— Call  at  Mr.  Rogers's  and  go  to  Lady 
Spencer.  Go  with  Mr.  Rogers  to  dine  at  High- 
bury with  his  brother  and  family.  Miss  Rogers 
the  same  at  Hishbury  as  in  town.  Visit  to  Mr. 
John  Nichols.  He  relates  the  story  of  our  meeting 
at  Mnston,  and  inquires  for  John,  &c.  His  daugh- 
ters agreeable  women.  Mr.  Urban  wealthy.  Ar- 
rive at  home  in  early  time.  Go  to  Pall  Mall  Coffee- 
house and  dine.  Feel  hurt  about  Hampstead.  Mr. 
Rogers  says  I  must  dine  with  him  to-morrow,  and 
that  I  consented  when  at  Sydenham ;  and  now  cer- 
tainly they  expect  me  at  Hampstead,  though  I  have 
made  no  promise. 

**  1th — Abide  by  the  promise,  and  take  all  pos- 
sible care  to  send  my  letter ;  so  that  Mr.  Hoare '  *  may 
receive  it  before  dinner.  Set  out  for  Holbom 
Bridge  to  obtain  assistance.  In  the  way  find  the 
Hampstead  stage,  and  obtain  a  promise  of  delivery 
in  time.  Prepare  to  meet  our  friends  at  Mr. 
Rogers's.  Agree  to  go  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  sit  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Mrs.  Phillips  a  very  agreeable 
and  beautiful  woman.  Promise  to  br«ikfkist  next 
morning.  Go  to  Holbom.  Letter  from  Mr.  Frere. 
Invited  to  meet  Mr.  Canning,  &c.  Letter  from  Mr. 
Wilbraham.     Dinner  at  Mr.  Rogers's  with  Mr. 

"  The  late  Sunael  lIo«re,  Eiq.,  of  Hamprtead. 


Moore  and  Mr.  Campbell,  Lord  Strangford,  and- 
Mr.  Spencer.  Leave  them,  and  go  by  engagement 
to  see  Miss  O'Neil,  in  Ladpr  Spencer's  box.  Meet 
there  Lady  Besborough,  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  Holland  House,  and  her  married  daugh- 
ter. Lady  B.  the  same  frank  character ;  Mr.  Gren- 
ville the  same  ^ntle  and  polite  one :  Miss  O'Neil 
natural,  and  I  think  excellent;  and  even  her  '  Ca- 
therine,* especially  in  the  act  of  yielding  the  supe- 
riority to  the  husband,  well  done  and  touching. 
Lady  Besborough  obligingly  offers  to  set  me  down 
at  twelve  o'clcick.  Agreed  to  visit  the  Hon.  W. 
Spencer  "  at  his  house  at  Petersham,  and  there  to 
dme  next  day  with  Mr.  Wilbraham. 

••  8(A.~Mr.  Phillips.  Sit  agam.  Begin  to  think 
something  may  be  made.  Mrs.  Phillips.  Find  a 
stray  child.  Mrs.  Phillips  takes  him  oome.  Mr. 
Murrav's.  Mr.  Frere.  To  dine  on  Monday  next. 
Dine  this  day  with  Mr.  North.  Meet  Lord  Dundas. 
Mrs.  Wedall.  Story  of  the  poor  weaver,  who 
begged  his  master  to  allow  him  a  loom,  for  the  work 
of  which  he  would  charge  nothing;  an  instance 
of  distress.  Thirty  lines  to-day ;  but  not  yester- 
day :  must  work  up. — I  even  still  doubt  whether  it 
be  pure  simplicity,  a  little  romantic,  or — a  great  deal 
simplified.    Yet  I  may,  and  it  is  likely  do,  mistake. 

"  9M.— Agree  to  dine  with  Mr.  Phillips.  A  day 
of  indisposition  unlike  the  former.  Dine  at  George's 
Coffee-house,  and  in  a  stupid  humour.  Goto  a  play 
not  very  enlivening;  yet  the  'Magpie  and  Maid' 
was,  in  some  parts,  affecting,  till  you  reflected. 

'*  lOtA. — Apology  for  last  night.  Muden  at  a 
ball ;  I  hope  not  mistress  too.  Rise  early  for  the 
coach  to  'Twickenham,  as  I  prefer  going  first  to 
Mr.  Wilbraham,  who  first  invited  me.  Ask  what 
is  the  name  of  everv  place  except  one,  and  that  one 
is  Twickenham,  and  so  go  a  mile  at  least  beyond. 
W^alk  back  to  Twickenham.  Meet  a  man  carrying 
a  child.  He  passed  me,  but  with  hesitation;  and 
there  was,  as  1  believed,  both  distress  and  honesty. 
As  he  watched  my  manner,  he  stopped,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  disappoint  him.  The  most  accom- 
plished actor  could  not  counterfeit  the  joy  and  sur- 
prise at  first,  and  then  the  joy  without  the  surprise 
afterwards.  The  man  was  simple,  and  had  no 
roguish  shrewdness.  Pope's  house.*'  Civil  man, 
and  something  more.  Mr.  Wilbraham.  A  drive 
round  the  ooimtrv  three  hours.  Richmond  Hill. 
Recollect  Sir  Josnua's  house.  Hampton  Court. 
Petersham.  In  Mr.  Wilbraham's  carriage  to  Brent- 
ford. Take  a  chaise  to  Knightsbridge.  Make  up 
my  thirty  lines  for  yesterday  and  to-day.  Take  a 
stoij  from  the  Dutch  imposition,  but  with  great 
variation. 

«*  1 KA.— Breakfkst  with  Mr.  Rogers :  talk  of  Mr. 
Frere.  Mr.  Douglas.  Called  for  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
This  genUeman  is  grandson  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough. He  married,  at  nineteen,  a  very  beautiful 
and  most  accomplished  woman,  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar.  She  was  sixteen.  His  maimer 
is  fascinating,  and  his  temper  all  complacen<7-  and 
kindness.  His  poetry  far  beyond  that  implied  in 
the  character  of  Vera  de  Soci^€.  I  am  informed 
Mrs.  S.  has  very  extraordinary  talents.    Go  in  the 

1*  Mr.  Spencer,  the  well-known  tranalator  of  "  Leonora,*' 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

»  Pope's  villa,  now  inhabited  by  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  Bart., 
and  hia  lady,  the  BaroncsB  Howe. 
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carriage  with  his  danghter  to  Petersham  hy  Ham 
House.  Introduoed  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  ISr  Harry 
Englefield,  and  Mr.  Standish,  a  Bond-street  man, 
but  of  a  enperior  kind ;  and  so  is  Sir  Harry.  A  rery 
deligfatful  morning.  Gardens.  Miss  Spencer  drives 
me  to  Richmond  in  her  pony-chaise.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cumberland  and  Madame  W— — 
came  in  the  evening.  The  duchess  very^  engaging. 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  sister  to  the 
Queen  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Spencer  with  them  at  the 
court  All  this  period  pleasant,  easy,  sajr,  with  a 
tincture  of  melancholy  that  makes  it  delicious.  A 
drawback  on  mirth,  but  not  on  happiness,  when  oar 
afifection  has  a  mixture  of  regret  and  pity. 

**  l4<A.'-*Some  more  intimate  conversation  this 
morning  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore.  They  mean 
to  go  to  Trowbridge.  He  is  going  to  Paris,  but 
win  not  stay  long.  Mrs.  Spencer's  album.  Agree 
to  dine  at  Curzon  Street.  A  welcome  letter  irom 
— .  This  makes  the  day  more  cheerful.  Sup- 
pose it  were  so.  Well!  'tis  not  I  Go  to  Mr. 
Sogers,  and  take  a  &rewell  visit  to  Higjfabury. 
Miss  Rogers.  Promise  to  go  when  — — *.  Ketom 
early.  Dine  there,  and  purpose  to  see  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  morning  when  they  set  out 
for  Calais. 

"15fA.— Was  too  late  this  momins.  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Moore  were  gone.  Go  to  church  at  St 
James's.  The  sermon  i^ood;  but  the  preacher 
thought  proper  to  apologise  for  a  severi^  which 
he  had  not  used.  Write  some  lines  in  the  solitude 
of  Somerset  House,  not  fifty  vards  from  the  Thames 
on  one  side,  and  the  Strand  on  the  other ;  but  as 
quiet  as  the  sands  of  Arabia.  I  am  not  quite  in 
good  humour  with  this  day ;  but,  happily,  I  cannot 
say  why. 

**  leth. — Mr.  Boswell  the  younger.  Malone's 
papers.  He  is  an  advocate,  like  most  of  his  coun- 
tirmen,  for  Mary.  Mr.  Frere's  poem.**  Meet,  at 
Mr.  Murray's,  Mr.  Heber.  Mr.  Douglas  takes  me 
to  Mr.  Frere  at  Brompton.  Meet  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Binning.  Conversation  on  church  a&irs. 
A  littie  on  the  poem  of  the  Stowmarket  men.  Go 
home  with  Mr.  Douglas,  and  call  for  the  ladies  at 
St  James's  Place.  Write  about  eighty  verses. 
Agree  to  stay  over  Sunday. 

**  16M.— Picture  finished,  which  allows  me  more 
time.  Lady  ErroP*  and  Lady  Holland.  Invitation 
from  Lord  Binning.**  Write,  in  consequence  of  my 
second  delay,  to  Mrs.  Norris  and  Anna.  Resolve 
not  to  stay  beyond  Tuesdav.  Farewell  dinner  with 
Mr.  Canning.  Dine  to4ay  with  my  friends  in 
Curson  Street  Pleasant,  as  all  is  there.  Mrs. 
Spencer  the  same  agreeable  young  woman.  Besides 
the  &mily.  Sir  Harry  Englefield,  a  Catholic.  His 
character  opens  upon  me  very  much.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  earnest,  and  I  hope  he  was.  It  would  be 
hard  if  we  were  judged  by  our  youthful  sins,  or 
even  if  sins  necessari^  implied  unbelief.  Meet  in 
my  way  Lady  Besborough,  with  a  gentleman  and 
a  young  lady.  She  does  not  introduce  me,  and  I 
pass  on ;  but  describing  the  lady,  I  understand  it 
was  Lady  Caroline    Lamb.      Lady  Besborough 

14  "  The  Monks  and  the  GiBnta,"publiihed  under  the  name 
of  Whisdecnft,  of  Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

»  The  Counten  Dowager  of  Errol,  wife  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable John  Hookham  Fhsre. 

>«  Now  Earl  of  Haddington. 


comes  at  night  to  Mr.  Spencer's,  and  confirms  it 
She  invites  me  to  Roeharapton.    Pleasant  evening. 

**  17M.— Omitted  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Rut^ 
land  at  an  earlier  time.  She  invites  me  to  dine ; 
but  our  days  did  not  accord.  Notes  fW>m  Mr. 
Frere  and  Mr.  Canning.  Dine  with  Mr.  Douglas. 
Mr.  Boswell  the  younger :  I  met  the  elder  in  the 
morning.  Many  genUemen  with  us.  Mr.  Douglas 
sends  us  home  in  his  carriage.  Good  da^,  at  least 
as  fiu*  as  relates  to  Mr.  IX>uglas,  who  is  ever  the 
same.  I  wrote  to  Trowbridge.  They  are  not  cor- 
rect in  their  opinion :  yet  I  love  London ;  and  who 
does  not,  if  not  confined  to  it?  A  visit  fh>m  Sir 
Harrv  Englefield.  There  is  an  affectionate  manner, 
which  almost  ludes  his  talents ;  and  they  are  not 
trifling.    Wrote  my  lines  to-day,  but  no  more. 

"  18<A.— Read  the  pamphlet  Mr.  Boswell  recom- 
mended :  natural,  certainly,  and  the  man  had  too 
much  provocation  for  his  act  There  is  the  wish  of 
the  heart  to  acquit  itself,  but  that  is  very  common. 
Dine  with  Mr.  Murray.  Very  fine  day.  Sir  Harry 
in  good  spirits,  except  during  his  vehemence.  Mr. 
PblUips.  Mr.  Chantry.  His 'Mother  and  Infiuts' 
in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham.  The 
Mrs.  Gr^am'7  who  wrote  the  lively  India  Journal, 
a  delightful  woman  1  Mr.  Phillips  argued,  and 
preserved  his  temper.  Sir  Harry  was  nlent,  for 
fear  of  being  tamultuous.  The  dinner  in  every 
respect  as  in  a  nobleman's  house.  Join  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Graham  still  lively.  Sir  Harry's  account  of 
the  Isle  of  Wisht;  a  fclio,  with  prints.  At  eleven 
o'clock  enters  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  She  offers  to 
take  me  on  a  visit  to  her  company  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  hesitated,  for  I  had  curiosity;  but  finally  declined. 
Mr.  Wilkie.  His  picture  in  the  exhibition  much 
admired. 

*<  19<A.' Agreed  to  sit  half  an  hour,  for  Mr. 
Phillips  to  retouch  the  picture.  Breakfast  with 
them  once  more. — Leave  them,  and  return  to  Bury 
Street,  and  find  a  note ! !  What  an  unaccountable ! 
It  is  so  ridiculous  I — Foscolo ;  who  said  he  would 
call,  and  I  must  go  with  him  to  his  friends.  Lady 
Flint,  and  sister,  and  nieces.  He  came,  and  I 
assented.  I  was  paid  for  compliance.  They  are 
very  delightful  women.  Go  and  call  on  Mrs. 
Spencer;  find  Sir  Harry  Englefield.  These  are 
two  &vonrite  characters.  Dine  at  Lord  Binning's. 
Lady  Binning  with  one  visitor.  She  knows  me, 
and  we  are  at  ease.  Mr.  Canning  more  lively  as 
with  his  friends,  and  very  pleasant  Mr.  Frere 
could  not  dine.  La^  Errol  indisposed.  Mr.  Robin- 
son.'* Conceive  J.  B.'s  size  and  good  temper,  with  a 
look  of  more  understanding,  and  better  manner. 
Mr.  Huskisson— countenance  less  open ;  grew  more 
free,  and  became  pleasant  The  Speaker'*  polite, 
and  rather  cheerful ;  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  counte> 
nance;  pleasinff,  certainly.  Mrs.  Canning  I 
thought  reserved ;  but  all  appearance  of  this  retired. 
I  was  too  much  a  stranger  among  friends;  but, 
before  we  parted,  all  became  easy.  Lord  Binning  a 
sensible,  polite  man. 

**  20th. — I  wake  ill  this  morning  and  nervous ;  and 
so  litUe  do  we  judge  of  the  future,  that  I  was  half 
inclined  to  make  apologies,  and  not  join  the  plea- 

1'  Maria  Grahamf  now  Mn.  Oalcott. 

I*  The  Right  Honourable  F^rederick  Robinaon,  now  Earl  of 
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The  Right  Honourable  Charles  M anneta  Sutton. 
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of  all  parties.  I  most  go  from  this  infiitaat- 
ing  scene. — Walk  in  the  Parl^  and  in  some  degree 
reooTer.  Write  two  hours.  At  seven  go  to  Sir 
Harnr  Englefield.  A  large  house  that  overlooks 
the  Park  and  Serpentine  RiTer.  Disappointed  of 
Mr.  Spencer;  but  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  Miss  Chnr- 
chill,  and  Miss  Spencer  dine  with  ua.  Mr.  Mnrray 
and  Mr.  Siandish.  Nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
remark  at  dinner ;  hut  alter  dinner,  one  of  the  best 
conversations  since  I  came  to  town.  Mr.  Spencer 
and  Miss  Churchill  chiefly;  on  the  efiect  of  high 
polish  on  minds ;  chiefly  female;  Sir  Harry  some- 
times joinings  and  Mi>s  Spencer.  A  very  delight- 
ful eveninff.  Sir  Harry's  present  of  Arioeto's  ink- 
stand. Of  a  double  value,  as  a  sift,  and  from  the 
giver.  Mr.  Standish  and  Mr.  Murray  leave  us. 
Part  pmnftilly  at  one  o'clock.  •  Yes,  there  are  at 
Trowbrid^  two  or  three ;  and  it  is  well  there  are. 
Promise  (if  I  live)  to  return  in  the  winter.  Miss 
Churchill  a  very  superior  and  interesting  woman. 
Take  leave  of  my  friend  Sir  Harry.  The  impres- 
sion rather  nervous,  and  they  will  smile  at  — ,  I 
am  afraid;  but  I  shall  still  feel.  1  shall  think  of 
this  eveninff. 

**91ft.-- 1  would  not  appear  to  myself  snpersti- 
tioQS.  I  returned  late  last  night,  and  my  reflections 
were  as  cheerflil  as  such  company  could  make  them, 
and  not,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  most  humiliating  kind ; 
yet,  for  the  first  time  these  many  nights,  I  was  in- 
commoded by  dreams  such  as  would  cure  vanitv  for 
a  time  in  any  mind  where  they  could  gain  admis- 
sion. Some  of  Baxter's  mortifying  spirits  whis- 
pered verv  singular  combinations.  None,  indeed,  tibat 
actually  did  happen  in  the  very  wont  of  times,  but 
still  with  a  formidable  resemblance.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, very  ]>roper  to  have  the  mind  thus  broufht  to 
a  sense  of  its  real  and  posnble  alliances,  and  the 
evils  it  has  enconntereo,  or  might  have  had ;  but 
why  these  images  should  be  given  at  a  time  when 
the  thoughts,  the  waking  thoughts,  were  of  so  oppo- 
site a  nature,  I  cannot  account.  So  it  was.  Awake, 
I  bad  been  with  the  high,  the  apnarently  happy : 
we  were  very  pleasantly  engageo,  and  my  last 
thoughts  were  dieerfril.  Asleep,  all  was  misery 
and  degradation,  not  my  own  only,  but  of  those 
who  had  been.— That  horrible  image  of  servility 
and  baseness — that  merceuar^r  tuad  commercial 
manner !  It  is  the  work  of  imagination,  I  suppose ; 
but  it  is  very  strange.  I  must  leave  it.** — Walk  to 
Holbom.  Call  and  pay  for  yesterday's  coffee, 
which,  with  a  twenty-pound  note  and  some  gold,  I 
could  not  discharffe  then.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Norris ;  like  herse^  and  all  hers.  Now  for  busi- 
ness. Called  at  Holbom,  and  stayed  an  hour  with 
P— ,  York  Coffee-house.  Betum  and  write.  Go 
to  Oxford  Street  to  take  a  place  for  Wycombe,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Norris.  After  a  short 
delay,  I  pay  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Spencer.  Her  hus- 
band's note  left  with  me.  Find  ner  and  the  young 
people.  Return  by  Mr.  Murray's,  and  send  to  Lady 
Errol's  from  his  house.  He  obligingly  sent  his 
servant  to  Bury  Street.  Lady  Enrol  much  better.  May 
hope  to  meet  Mr.  Frere  this  day  at  dinner.  Prepare  to 
go  with  Mr.  Douglas  to  Mr.  Canninp;'s.— Mr.  Can- 
ning's dinner.    Gardens  and  house  m  very  beauti- 

>•  Mr.  Moore,  on  tending  this  Joonal  In  MS.,  writes  thna  :— 
'*  The  Journal  of  year  fkther  is  a  moat  interesting  dociunent ; 
and  it  b  ratber  eariooa  that  some  parts  of  it  should  ao  much 


fhl  style :  doubly  secluded,  and  yet  very  near  town.'^ 
Mr.  Huskisson,  two  younger  gentlemen,  Mr.  Frere, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  myself.  Claret 
more  particularly  excellent  Ministerial  claret  A 
lively  day.  Shakspcare.  Eton  and  Westminster. 
Mr.  Canninc.— This  is  the  last  evening  in  town, 
notwithstanding  the  very  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
Douf^las.  And  here  I  may  close  my  journal,  of 
certamly  the  most  active,  and,  with  very  littie  ex- 
ception,—that  is,  the  exci'ption  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons,—  the  most  agreeable  of  all  excursions  — 
except ." 

**2%d, — Oxford  Street  politician,  who  assures  me 
nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  ministers  send 
spies  to  Ireland  with  monev  to  intoxicate  the  poor 
people;  who  are  persuaded  to  enter  into  treason 
while  drunk«  are  taken  next  mominff  to  a  magis- 
trate, condemned  on  the  evidence  or  the  seducer, 
and  executed  before  noon ;  and  this  man  seemed 
readv  to  testify  on  oath,  as  a  m»or  somebody  had 
testified  to  him.  — Three  o'clock  for  Wycombe. 
Arrive  at  eiglit,  and  walk  to  the  great  house,  as  my 
guide  was  proud  to  call  it  Mrs.  Norris :  she  looks 
as  one  recovering,  but  not  quite  well.  Her  spirits 
as  usual. 

**2S<{.— A  vile  engagement  to  an  oratorio  at 
church,  by  I  know  not  how  many  noisy  people ; 
women  as  well  as  men.  Luckily,  I  sat  where  I 
could  write  unobserved,  and  wrote  forty  lines,  only 
interrupted  by  a  song  of  Mrs.  Brand— a  hymn,  I 
believe.  It  was^  less  doleful  than  the  rest  Party 
at  dinner.  Muno  after  dinner,  mudi  more  cheerful 
and  enlivening  than  at  church.  Solitary  evening 
walk.  Things  soon  become  fkmiliariMd,  when  the 
persons  are  well  known.  Thought  of  Sunday  next, 
and  wrote  about  half  a  sermon  upon  confirmation. 

<*S4fA.— Read  Miss  Edgeworth's  dramas.  Com- 
pany at  breakfSsst  Finish  my  sermon. — Must  de- 
termine to  go  to-morrow.  Younger  dear's  birth- 
day." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
the  26th  :— 

"This  visit  to  London  has,  indeed,  been  a  rich 
one.  I  had  new  things  to  see,  and  was,  perhaps, 
something  of  a  novelty  myself.  Mr.  Rogers  in- 
troduced me  to  almost  every  man  he  is  acquainted 
with ;  and  in  this  number  were  comprehended  all 
I  was  previously  very  desirous  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge ot" 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Trowbridge  from 
this  excursion  of  1817,  my  father  wrote  as 
follows  to  his  friend  at  Ballitore :  — 

**  A  description  of  your  village  sodety  would  be 
very  ffratifying  to  roe—bow  the  manners  difier 
fVom  those  in  larger  societies,  or  in  those  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  I  have  observed  an  extra- 
ordinary difierence  in  villaee  manners  in  EInglaod, 
especially  between  those  places  otherwise  nearly 
alike,  when  there  was  and  when  there  was  not  a 

reaemble  the  ionmalisin;  style  of  Byron,  particularly  that 
deacribing  hit  nl^jhtAil  draum  after  a  day  of  enjoyment. "  A 
▼ery  itriklng  poem,  entitled  "  Dreams,"  Ac.,  will  be  giwn 
in  the  poathamoos  volume. 

31  Mr.  Canning,  at  this  time,  resided  at  Olonecater  IxMlge, 
near  Brompton. 
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leading  man,  or  a  squire's  fiimily,  or  a  manufactory 
near,  or  a  populous,  vitiated  town,  &c.  All  these, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  have  great  in- 
fluence. Your  quiet  village,  with  such  influencing 
minds,  I  am  disposed  to  think  highly  of.  No  one, 
perhaps,  very  rich  —  none  miserably  poor.  No 
girls,  from  six  years  to  sixteen,  sent  to  a  fiictory, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  are 
continually  with  them  breathing  couta^on.  Not 
all,  however :  we  are  not  so  evil— there  is  a  resist- 
ing power,  and  it  is  strong ;  but  the  thing  itself, 
the  con^gation  of  so  many  minds,  and  the  inter- 
course It  occasions,  will  have  its  powerful  and 
visible  effect  But  these  you  have  not ;  yet  as  you 
mention  your  schools  of  both  kinds,  you  must  be 
more  populous  and  perhaps  not  so  happy  as  I  was 
giving  myself  to  believe. 

**  I  will  write  my  name  and  look  for  two  lines ; 
but  complying  wiUi  you,  my  dear  lady,  is  a  kind 
of  vanity.  I  flnd,  however,  no  particular  eleva- 
tion of  sj^irit,  and  will  do  as  you  desire ;  indeed, 
your  desire  must  be  ver^  unlike  yours,  if  I  were 
not  glad  to  comply  with  it ;  for  the  world  has  not 
spoiled  you,  Mary,  I  do  believe :  now  it  has  me.  I 
have  been  absorbed  in  its  mighty  vortex,  and  gone 
into  the  midst  of  its  greatness,  and  joined  in  its 
festivities  and  frivolities,  and  been  intimate  with 
its  children.  You  may  like  me  very  well,  my  kind 
friend,  while  the  purjfying  water,  and  your  more 
effectual  imagination,  is  between  us ;  but  come  yoa 
to  England,  or  let  me  be  in  Ireland,  and  place  us 
where  mind  becomes  acquainted  with  mind,— tod 
then !  ah,  Mary  Leadbeater  I  you  would  have  done 
with  your  friendship  with  me !  Child  of  simpli- 
city and  virtue,  how  can  you  let  yourself  be  so 
deceived?  Am  I  not  a  great  fat  Rector,  living 
upon  a  mighty  income,  while  my  poor  curate 
starves  with  six  hungry  children,  upon  the  scraps 
that  fall  from  the  luxurious  table?  Do  I  not 
visit  that  horrible  London,  and  enter  into  its  abo- 
minable dissipations  ?  Am  I  not  this  day  going  to 
dine  on  venison  and  drink  claret  ?**    Have  I  not 

ss  Mn.  Leadbeater  had  requested  Mr.  Crabbe  to  give  an 
autograph  for  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  Quaker  poet,  the  same 
worthy  man  to  whom  Wordsworth  refers  in  the  verses, 

**  Spade  with  which  Wilkinson  hath  till'd  his  lands,**  Sec. 
and  he  sent  the  following  scrap : — 

•*  Enclosed,  at  Mrs.  Leadbeater's  request,  for  Thomas  Wil- 
kinson's collection  of  handwritings  :— 

**One  calm,  oold  evening,  when  the  moon  was  high. 
And  rode  sublime  witliin  the  cloudy  slty, 
She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seemed  to  feel 
Or  cold,  or  want,  hot  tum'd  her  idle  wheel ; 
And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
Mix'd— Hdl  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone." 

"  Thp  above  six  lines  are  from  a  discarded  poem :  they  are 
rood  for  little,  and  the  epithet  *  idle '  may  not  seem  proper 
for  a  spinning-wheel :  but  my  poor  heroine  was  dis(»rded, 
and,  therefore,  it  m-as  idle,  because  proBtless." 


»  Mrs.  Leadbeater  sa^  in  her  answer  to  this  letter : — 
too  partial  ai 
Ask  those  who  visit  Balliture ;  who  auit  it  with  regret,  and 


**  Have  I  given  too  r 


I  an  account  of  our  little  community  ? 


return  to  it  with  delif  ht ;  some  of  vmom  call  it  the  Classic 
Vale,  some  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  some  the  Happv  Valley,  some 
Kmplicity's  Vale  ;  while  others  take  a  higher  flight,  and  dig- 
nify it  by  the  name  of  Athens  :  all  agreeing,  that  we  live  like 
one  large  family.  Thus,  from  infancy  to  age  preserved  in 
this  safe  enclosure,  surrounded  bv  excellent  examples,  have 
I  not  much  to  be  accountable  for?  And  yet  how  little  am  I 
cleansed  from  secret  faults,  I  sliall  not  say,  fur  I  fear  one  of 
these  is  a  desire  to  appear  better  than  I  am  to  him  whose 


been  at  election  dinners,  and  joined  the  Babel-con- 
fusion of  a  town-hall?  Child  of  simplicity  I  am  I 
flt  to  be  a  Mend  to  you,  and  to  the  peaceful,  mild, 
pure,  gentle  people  about  you  ?  One  thing  only  is 
true, — I  wish  I  had  the  qualiflcation ;  but  I  am  of 
the  world,  Mary.  Though  1  hope  to  procure  a 
free  cover  for  you,  yet  I  dare  not  be  sure,  and  so 
must  husband  my  room.  I  am  sorry  for  your  ac- 
count of  the  fever  among  your  poor.  Would  I 
could  suggest  anything  I  I  shall  dine  with  one  of 
our  representatives  to-dav ;  but  such  subjects  pass 
off:  all  say,  *  Poor  people,  I  am  sorry,*  and  there 
it  ends.  My  new  Tales  are  not  yet  entirely  ready, 
but  do  not  want  much  that  I  can  give  them.  1 
return  all  your  ffood  wishes,  tiiiink  of  you,  and 
with  much  regard,  more  than,  indeed,  belongs  to 
a  man  of  the  world  I  Still,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
address  thee.— 01  my  dear  Mrs.  L.,  this  is  so 
humble  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  vain.  Well !  write 
soon,  then,  and  believe  me  to  be  most  sincerely, 
and  affectionately  yours,         George  Crabbe." 

I  have  introduced  the  above  extract  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  the  allusions  it  contains  to 
my  fathers  reception  in  the  gay  world  of  Lon- 
don,— a  reception  of  the  nature  of  which  his 
own  family,  until  his  journals  came  to  light 
after  his  death,  had  never  had  an  exact  notion. 
When  he  returned  home  after  one  of  these  in- 
toxicating visits  to  the  metropolis,  no  one  could 
trace  the  slightest  difference  in  his  manners  or 
habits.  He  rarely  spoke,  even  to  his  sons,  of 
the  brilliant  circles  in  which  he  had  been  figur- 
ing ;  and  when  some  casual  circumstance  led  to 
the  passing  mention  of  some  splendid  connec- 
tion, there  was  such  unaflected  simplicity  in  the 
little  vanity  of  his  air,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  that 
it  only  served  to  show  that  he  did  appreciate 
justly,  what  his  natural  good  sense  would  not 

Jermit  him  to  value  above  its  real  worth,  or  to 
well  on  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  usual  duties 
and  pursuits  of  his  own  station  and  long-formed 
tastes.  He  resumed  next  morning,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  his  visits  among  his  pa- 
rishioners, his  care  of  parish  business,  his  books 
and  papers,  and  last,  not  least,  his  long  rambles 
among  the  quarries  near  Trowbridge ;  for  never, 
aflter  my  mother's  death,  did  he  return  seriously 
to  botany,  the  favourite  study  of  his  earlier  life. 
Fossils  were  thenceforth  to  him  what  weeds  and 
flowers  had  been :   he  would  spend  hours  on 

Bood  opinion  I  do  indeed  highly  valne,  and  who,  I  believe,  is 
disposed  to  be  more  severe  upon  himself  than  upon  another ; 
but  if  the  graceful  figure  which  I  saw  in  London— designated 
by  my  (kther  *  the  youth  with  the  tour  name  and  the  stoeet 
countenance* — ^has  become  somewhat  cwpulent,  tliat  is  a 
consequence  of  good  humour  as  well  as  good  living ;  and 
whv  not  partake  of  venison  and  claret  with  the  moderation 
which  such  a  mind  will  dictate  ?  The  sentiment  expressed 
In  an  old  song  has  occurred  to  me,  when  too  little  allowance 
has  been  made  for  those  in  exalted  situations  :— 

'  Deceit  may  dress  in  linen  gown. 
And  truth  in  diamonds  shine.' 

Fh>m  my  own  contracted  sphere  I  have  had  some  oppor^ 
tunities  of  perceiving  the  virtues  which,  beaming  from  the 
zenith  of  wealth  andf  rank,  difluae  their  influence  to  a  wide 
extent." 
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hours  hammer  in  hand,  not  much  pleased  if  any 
one  interrupted  him,  rarelj  inviting  either  my 
brother  or  myself  to  accompany  him,  and,  in 
short,  solitary  as  far  as  he  could  manage  to  be  so— 
unless  when  some  little  boy  or  girl  of  a  friend's 
family  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
him,  and  mimic  his  labours  with  a  tiny  hammer. 
To  children  he  was  ever  the  same.  No  word 
or  look  of  harshness  ever  drove  them  from  his 
side,  "and  I  believe,"  says  a  friend**  who 
knew  him  well,  "  many  a  mother  will  bless, 
many  days  hence,  the  accident  that  threw  her 
offipring  into  the  wajr  of  his  unlaboured  and 
patemaT  kindness  and  instruction." 

To  his  proper  ministerial  duties  he  returned 
with  equal  zeal.  "  To  these,"  observes  the 
same  dear  friend  of  his,  "Mr.  Crabbe  ever 
attached  great  importance.  He  would  put  oif  a 
meditated  journey  rather  than  leave  a  poor  pa- 
rishioner who  required  his  services ;  and  from 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  was  able,  in 
a  remariuible  manner,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  needed  his  help — 
no  sympathy  teas  like  fas;  and  no  man,  perhaps, 
had  the  inmost  feelings  of  others  more  frequently 
laid  open  to  his  inspection.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  the  happiness  which  many  pastors 
express  in  being  able  to  benefit  their  flocks ; 
never  was  satisfied  that  he  used  the  best  means ; 
complained  that  men  more  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  and  less  with  his 
mercies,  succeeded  better ;  and  was  glad  to  ask 
advice  of  all  in  whose  judgment  and  experience 
he  confided.  Whatever  might  be  the  enjoy- 
ments of  his  study,  he  never  allowed  any  of  the 
numerous  petitioners  who  called  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  be  dismissed  by  a  servant.  He 
saw  them  all,  and  of^en  gave  tnem  more  pecu- 
niary aid  than  he  thought  right ;  and  when  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  were  iSlerwards  added  to 
;  those  of  a  clergyman,  these  multiplied  calls 
'_  scarcely  allowed  him  necessary  relaxation." 
His  then  parishioner,  Mr.  Taylor,  says'*  on 
the  same  subject : — "His  income  amounted  to 
about  800/.  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  which 
he  spent  in  acts  of  charity.  He  was  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  the  unhappy — 


*  la  orory  fkmfly 
Alike  In  every  generation  dear, 
The  children's  finTourite,  and  the  grandatre'i  friend. 
Tried,  tnuted,  and  beloved.' 

To  him  it  was  recommendation  enough  to  be 
poor  and  wretched.  He  was  extremely  mode- 
rate in  the  exaction  of  tithes.  When  told  of 
really  poor  defaulters,  his  reply  was, '  Let  it  be 
— thejr  cannot  afibrd  to  nay  so  well  as  I  can  to 
want  it— let  it  be.'  His  charity  was  so  well 
known  that  he  was  regularly  visited  by  mendi- 
cants of  all  grades.  He  listened  to  tneir  long 
stories  of  wants  and  woes,  gave  them  a  trifle, 

«4  MlatHoare. 

«  In  a  ahort  sketch  of  hi*  Ufe,  published  at  Bath. 


and  then  would  say,  *  (Jod  save  you, — I  can  do 
no  more  for  you;'  but  he  would  sometimes 
follow  them,  on  reflection,  and  double  or  quad- 
ruple his  gift.  He  has  been  known  to  dive  into 
those  obscure  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  want, 
where  wandering  paupers  lodge,  in  order  to 
relieve  them.  He  was,  of  course,  often  im- 
posed upon ;  which  discovering,  he  merely  said, 
*  God  forgive  them, — I  do.' 

'*  He  was  anxious  for  the  education  of  the 
humbler  classes.  The  Sunday-school  was  a  fa- 
vourite place  of  resort.  When  listening  to  the 
children,  he  observed,  *  I  love  to  hear  the  little 
dears,  and  now  old  age  has  made  me  a  fit  com- 
panion for  them.'  He  was  much  beloved  by 
the  scholars:  on  leaving  the  school  he  would 

S've  them  a  Bible,  wim  suitable  admonition, 
is  health  was  generally  good,  though  ho  some- 
times suffered  from  the  tic  douloureux.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  met  a  poor  old  woman  in 
the  street,  whom  he  had  for  some  time  missed  at 
church ,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  been  ill .  *  Lord 
bless  you.  Sir — no,'  was  the  answer,  *  but  it  b 
of  no  use  going  to  your  church,  for  I  can't  hear ; 
you  do  sneak  so  low.' — *  Well,  well,  my  good 
old  friend,'  said  he,  slipping  half-a-crown  into 
her  hand,  '  you  do  quite  right  in  going  where 
you  can  hear.' " 

I  may  here  add,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  a 
subscriber  to  most  of  our  great  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and,  as  a  member  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  chair  at  Uie  meetings  in  Trowbridge ; 
but  his  aversion  to  forms  and  ceremony,  and  to 
set  speeches,  made  it  a  very  painful  station. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  now  (1817  and  1818)  busily 
engaged  in  finishing  the  last  of  his  hitherto  pub- 
lisnea  works — that  which  he  originally  entitled 
*'  Remembrances,"  but  which,  by  Mr.  Murray's 
advice,  was  produced  as  "  Tales  of  the  Hall." 
His  note-book  was  at  this  time  ever  with  him 
in  his  walks,  and  he  would  every  now  and  then 
lay  down  his  hammer  to  insert  a  new  or  amended 
couplet.  He  fancied  that  autunm  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  favourable  season  for  him  in  the 
composidon  of  poetry ;  but  there  was  something 
in  tne  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of  snow  that  ap- 
peared to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  It  was  during  a  great  snow-storm  that, 
shut  up  in  his  room,  he  wrote  almost  currente 
calamo  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey.  Latterly,  he 
worked  chiefly  at  night,  after  the  family  had  all 
retired  ;  and  in  case  any  one  should  wish  to  be 
informed  of  such  important  particulara,  he  had 
generally  by  him  a  glass  of  very  weak  spirits 
and  water,  or  negus ;  and  at  all  times  indulged 
largely  in  snu^  which  last  habit  somewhat  in- 
terfered, as  he  grew  old,  with  the  effects  of  his 
remarkable  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and 
neatness  of  dress. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  follow  my  father 
into  his  library  ? — a  scene  of  unparalleled  con- 
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fusion  — windows  rattling,  paint  in  great  request, 
books  in  every  direction  but  the  right ~tbe  table 
— but  no,  I  cannot  find  tenns  to  describe  it,  though 
the  counterpart  might  be  seen,  perhaps,  not  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  study  of  the  justly-famed 
and  beautiful  rectory  of  Bremhill.  Once,  when 
we  were  staying  at  1  rowbridge,  in  his  absence  for 
a  few  days  i^t  Hath,  my  eldest  girl  thought  she 
should  surprise  and  please  him  by  putting  every 
book  in  perfect  order,  making  the  best  bound 
the  most  prominent ;  but,  on  nis  return,  thank- 
ing her  for  her  good  intention,  he  replaced  every 
volume  in  its  former  state ;  **  for,"  said  he, "  my 
dear,  grandpapa  understands  his  own  confusion 
better  than  your  order  and  neatness." 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  a  female 
friend  at  Trowbridge,  written  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1819,  when  Mr.  Crabbe  was  again  in  London  : — 

**  I  came  to  town  with  a  lady  who  resides  near 

W ,  and  her  hosband  is  an  agriculturist  upon 

a  large  scale ;  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  more  oonse- 

queutial  name  for  a  fiirmer ;  but  Mr.  is  a 

reading  and  studying  farmer,  and  upon  another 
scale  tnan  ordinary  persons  of  that  class ;  and 

Mrs. also  reads,  and  knows  what  is  read  and 

talked  of.  She  spoke  of  most  of  those  of  whom 
other  people  talk,  and,  amonff  other  things,  asked 
me  if  I  knew  Crabbe  ?  I  did  not  act  eeneroosly, 
for  I  evaded  the  question :  and  then  she  told  me 
that  she  was  invited  to  meet  him  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
West's,  the  painter.  I  thought  it  proper  to  put  the 
lady  right ;  which,  however,  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance :  she  went  on  in  the  same  way ;  but  I, 
of  necessity,  withdrew  a  part  of  my  attention. 

**  If  I  could  convey  to  you  a  good  picture  of  the 
Academical  Dinner,  I  would  try  and  paint  one ; 
but  I  can  only  say,  it  was  singular  and  grand.  We 
dined  in  the  great  room,  where  the  principal  pic- 
tures were  placed,  which  covered  every  part  of  it 
Our  number  I  judge  about  180  or  200 :  we  had  one 
royal  duke,  Sussex  ;  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  we 
had  four  ambassadors  (at  whose  table  I  was  placed, 
with  two  English  gentlemen,  luckily) ;  and  many 
of  our  nobility.  The  dinner  itself  was  like  all  very 
large  dinners :  but  the  toasts,  music,  and  speeches 
after  we  had  dined,  were  in  a  high  style.  Between 
the  healths  were  short  pieces  from  a  band  of  per- 
formers, who  were  paid  for  attendance ;  and  there 
was  an  imposing  air  of  dignity  during  the  whole 
time.  I  hsid  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  friends, 
but  Lord  Holland  was  prevented  by  a  fit  of  the 
gout  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  my  picture 
by  Phillips  ;^  for,  if  any,  1  expected  the  other; — 
and  they  all  Sfud  that  not  only  the  likeness  was 
strong,  but  the  picture  good :  and  1  believe  it  is  so, 
because  Lord  Holland  is  to  have  it  copied,  and 
placed  with  those  in  his  library.  I  slept  two  nights 
at  Holland  House,  and  dined  three  times  before 
Lady  H.  was  weary  of  me,  and  even  at  last  I  was 
treated  with  marvellous  kindness.  I  shall  be  lec- 
tured at ;  but  no  matter :  we  must  pay  for  tiie 

honours  and  emoluments  which  we  gam  in  this 
world  of  struggles.     I  am  going  to-day  to  dine  at 

»  Mr.  Onbbe  had  abo  nt  for  hb  portnii  to  Mr.  PfckensilL 


the  Thatched  House,  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Society.  When  I  have  seen  my  bre- 
thren, and  paid  my  subscription,  I  shall  better  judge 
whether  the  honour  makes  amends  for  the  costs." 

In  June,  1819,  the  "  Tales  of  the  Hall "  were 
published  by  Mr.  Murray,  who,  for  them  and 
the  remaining  copyright  of  all  my  father's  pre- 
vious poems,  gave  the  munificent  sum  of  3000/. 
The  new  work  had,  at  least,  as  general  appro- 
bation as  any  that  had  gone  before  it ;  ana  was 
not  the  leas  liked  for  its  opening  views  of  a 
higher  class  of  society  than  he  nad  hitherto 
deut  much  in.  But  I  reserve  what  particulars 
I  have  to  ofier  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
these  Tales  for  notes  to  its  forthcoming  repub- 
lication in  the  collective  edition,  of  which  this 
little  narrative  may  be  oonndered  as  the  preface. 
I  shall,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  permission 
to  insert  in  this  place  a  letter  lately  addressed 
to  Mr.  Murray  by  Mr.  Moore,  which,  among 
other  interesling  particulars,  gives  a  curious 
enough  account  of  some  transactions  respecting 
the  publication  of  the  new  work : — 

"  Sloporton  Cottage,  January  1, 1834. 

''Mtdear  Mb.  Murray,— Had  I  been  aware 
that  your  time  of  publication  was  so  near,  the  fow 
scattered  notices  and  recollections  of  Mr.  Crabbe, 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  fiimish  for  his  son*s 
memoir,  should  have  been  presented  in  a  somewhat 
less  crude  and  careless  shape  than,  in  this  hasty 
reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  them. 

"It  was  in  the  year  1817,  if  I  recollect  right, 
that,  during  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  London,  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  my 
opportunities  of  seeine  him  during  that  period,  at 
Mr.  Rogers's  and  Holland  House,  were  frequent 
The  circumstance  connected  with  him  at  that  time, 
which  most  dwelt  upon  my  memory,  was  one  in 
which  you  yourself  were  concerned ;  as  it  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  which  led  to  your 
purchase  of  the  copyright  of  his  poems.  Though 
to  Crabbe  himself  who  had  up  to  this  period  re- 
ceived but  little  for  his  writings,  the  liberal  sum 
which  you  o£fered,  namely,  3000^.,  appeared  a 
mine  of  wealth,  the  two  friends  whom  he  had  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  for  him,  and  who,  both  exquisite 
judges  of  literary  merit,  measured  the  marketable 
value  of  his  works  by  their  own  admiration  of 
them,  thought  that  a  bargain  more  advantageous 
might  be  nuule,  and  ^as  you,  probably,  now  for  the 
first  time  learn)  applied  to  another  eminent  house 
on  the  subject  Taking  but  too  just  a  measure  of 
the  state  of  public  taste  at  that  moment,  the  respect- 
able publishers  to  whom  I  allude  named,  as  the 
utmost  which  they  could  afford  to  give,  but  a  third 
of  the  sum  which  you  had  the  day  before  ofiered. 
In  this  predicament,  the  situation  of  poor  Crabbe 
was  most  critical.  He  had  seen  within  his  reach  a 
prize  fiir  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  was 
now,  by  the  over-eanguineness  of  friencb,  put  in 
danger  of  losing  it  Change  of  mind,  or  a  feeling 
of  umbrage  at  this  reference  to  other  publishers, 
might,  not  unnaturally,  it  was  feared,  induce  you 
to  decline  all  forther  negotiation;  and  that  such 
was  likely  to  be  the  result  there  appeared  every 
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to  apprehend,  as  a  letter  vhicb  Crabbe  bad 
addressed  to  you,  sayuig  that  he  bad  made  u|>  his 
mind  to  accept  your  offer,  had  not  yet  received 
any  answer. 

**  In  this  crisis  it  was  that  Mr.  Rogers  and  my- 
self, anxious  to  relieve  oar  poor  friend  from  his 
suspense,  called  upon  you,  as  you  must  well  re- 
member, in  Albermarle-Street;  and  seldom  have  I 
watched  a  countenance  with  more  solicitude,  or 
heard  words  that  gave  me  much  more  pleasure, 
than  when,  on  the  subject  being  mentioned,  you 
said,  *  Oh  yes — I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  and 
look  upon  the  matter  as  all  settled/  I  was  rather 
pre«ea,  1  recollect,  for  time  that  morning,  having 
an  appointment  on  some  business  of  my  own ;  but 
Mr.  Rogers  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him 
to  Crabbe's  lodgings,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  relieved  from  his  suspense.  We  found 
him  sitting  in  his  room,  alone,  and  expecting  the 
wofrt;  but  soon  dissipated  all  his  fan  by  the 
agreeable  intelligence  which  we  brought 

*<When  he  received  the  bills  for  30002.,  we 
earnestly  advised  that  he  should,  without  delay, 
deposit  them  in  some  safe  hands ;  but  no — ^he  must 
*take  them  with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show 
them  to  his  son  John.  The^  would  birdly  believe 
in  his  good  luck,  at  home,  if  they  did  not  see  the 
hills.'  On  his  way  down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend 
at  Salisbury,  at  whose  boose  he  rested  (Mr.  Everett, 
the  banker),  seeing  that  he  carried  these  bills 
loosely  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  charge  or  them  for  him,  but  with 
equal  ill-suocess.  *  There  was  no  fear,'  he  said 
'  of  his  losing  them,  and  he  must  show  them  to  his 
son  John. 

**  It  was  during  the  same  visit  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
Loudon  that  we  enjoyed  a  very  agreeable  day  to- 
gether at  Mr.  Horace  Twiss's ; — ^a  day  remarkable, 
not  only  for  the  presence  of  this  great  poet,  but  for 
the  amusing  assemblage  of  other  remarkable  cha- 
racters who  were  there  collected ;  the  dinner  guests 
being,  besides  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Cork  and 
the  present  Lord  and  Lady  Clarendon,  Mr.  William 
Spencer,  Keau  the  actor.  Colonel  Berkeley,  and 
Lord  Petersham.  Between  these  two  last-mentioned 
gentlemen  Mr.  Crabbe  got  seated  at  dinner;  and 
Uioogh  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  distinctly  their 
conversation,  I  could  see  that  he  was  alternately 
edified  and  surprised  by  the  information  they  were 
giving  him. 

**  In  that  same  year  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
present  with  him  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the 
memory  of  Burns,  where  he  was  one  of  a  large 
party  (yourself  among  the  number),  whom  I  was 
the  means  of  collecting  for  the  occasion ;  and  who, 
by  the  way,  subscribed  libcrallv  towards  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Scottish  bard,  of  which  we  have  heard 
nothing  evo*  since.  Another  public  festival  to 
which  I  accompanied  him  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Wiltshire  Society;  where,  on  his  health  being 
proposed  from  the  chair  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  he 
returned  thanks  in  a  short  speech,  simply,  but  col- 
lectedly, and  with  the  manner  of  a  man  not  deficient 
in  the  nerve  necessary  for  such  displays.  In  look- 
ing over  an  old  newspaper  report  of  that  dinner,  I 
find,  in  a  speech  by  one  of  the  guests,  the  following 
passage,  which,  more  for  its  truth  than  its  elo- 
quence, 1  here  venture  to  cite ;  •  Of  Mr.  Crabbe, 


the  speaker  would  say,  that  the  Muaa  severior 
which  he  worships  has  had  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  kindly  dispositions  of  his  heart :  but  that, 
while,  with  the  eye  of  a  sage  and  a  poet,  he  looks 
penetratingly  into  the  darker  region  of  human 
nature,  he  stands  surrounded  by  its  most  genial 
light  himself.' 

**  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1824, 1  passed  a  few 
days  in  his  company  at  Longleat,  the  noble  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath;  and  it  was  there,  as  we 
walked  about  those  delicious  gardens,  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  told  me  of  an  unpublished  poem 
which  he  had  by  him,  entitled,  as  I  think  he  then 
said,  the  *  Departure  and  the  Return,'  and  the  same, 
doubtless,  which  you  are  now  about  to  give  to  the 
world.  Among  the  visiters  at  Longleat,  at  that 
time,  was  the  beautiful  Madame  *  *  *,  a  Genoese 
lady,  whose  knowledge  and  love  of  Endish  litera- 
ture rendered  her  admiration  of  Crabbe's  genius 
doubly  flattering.  Nor  was  either  the  beauty  or 
the  praises  of  the  fiiir  Italian  thrown  awapr  upon  the 
venerable  poet;  amon^  whose  many  amiable  attri- 
butes a  due  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  female 
society  was  not  the  least  conspicuous.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  his  manner  to  women,  a  sweetness  bor- 
dering rather  too  much  upon  what  the  French  call 
doucereux,  and  I  remember  hearing  Miss  *  *  *,  a 
lady  known  as  the  writer  of  some  of  tiie  happiest 
jeux  d'esprit  of  our  day,  say  once  of  him,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  excessive  courtesy— 'the  cake  is  no 
doubt  very  good,  but  there  is  too  much  sugar  to  cut 
through  in  getting  at  it' 

"  In  reference  to  his  early  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had,  more  than  once, 
said  to  me,  *  It  is  incumbent  on  vou,  Moore,  who 
are  Crabbe*s  neighbour,  not  to  allow  him  to  leave 
this  world  without  putting  on  record,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  all  that  he  remembers  of  Burke.'  On 
mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Bogers,  when  he  came  down 
to  Bowood,  one  summer,  to  meet  Mr.  Crabbe,  it  was 
agreed  between  us  that  we  should  use  our  united 
efforts  to  sift  him  upon  this  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  collect  whatever  traces  of  Ikaoonsfield  might 
still  have  remained  in  his  memory.  But,  beyond 
a  few  vague  generalities,  we  could  extract  nothing 
fh>m  him  whatever,  and  it  was  plain  that,  in  his 
memory  at  least,  the  conversational  powers  of  the 
great  orator  had  left  but  little  vestige.  The  range 
of  subjects,  indeed,  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe  took  any 
interest  was,  at  all  times  of  his  life,  very  limited ; 
and,  at  the  early  period,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Burke,  when  the  power  of  poetry 
was  but  newl^  awakening  within  him,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  whatever  was  unconnected 
with  his  own  absorbing  art,  or  even  with  his  own 
peculiar  province  of  that  art,  would  leave  but  a 
feeble  ana  transient  impression  upon  his  mind. 

'*  This  indifference  to  most  of  the  general  topics, 
whether  of  learning  or  politics,  which  diversify  the 
conversation  of  men  of^  the  world,  Mr.  Crabbe  re- 
tained through  life;  and  in  this  peculiarity,  1  think, 
lay  one  of  the  causes  of  his  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency, as  a  member  of  society,— of  that  impression, 
so  disproportionate  to  the  real  powers  of  his  mind, 
which  he  produced  in  ordinary  life.  Another 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  inferiority  of  his  conversa- 
tion to  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  that  fate 
which  threw  him,  early  in  life,  into  a  state  of  de- 
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pendent  intercourse  with  persons  &r  snperior  to 
him  in  rank,  but  immeasurably  beneath  him  in 
intellect  The  courteous  policy  which  would  then 
lead  him  to  keep  his  conversation  down  to  the  level 
of  those  he  lived  with,  afterwards  grew  into  a  habit 
which,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  did  iifjustice 
to  his  great  powers. 

**  You  have  here  all  that,  at  this  moment,  occurs 
to.  me,  in  the  way  either  of  recollection  or  remark, 
on  the  subject  of  our  able  and  venerated  friend. 
The  delightful  day  which  Mr.  Rogers  and  myself 

rssed  with  him,  at  Sydenham,  you  have  alroidy, 
believe,  an  account  of  from  my  friend,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was  our  host  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Lockhart  has,  I  take  for  granted,  communicated  to 
you  the  amusing  anecdote  of  Crabbe's  iuterview 
with  the  two  S(»tch  lairds — an  anecdote  which  I 
cherish  the  more  freshly  and  fondly  in  my  memory, 
from  its  having  been  told  me,  with  his  own  peculiar 
humour,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbotsford.  I 
have,  therefore,  nothing  Airther  left  than  to  assure 
you  how  much  and  truly  I  am^ours, 

•*  THOMAS  MoORE." 

During  his  first  and  second  visits  to  London, 
my  father  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  beneath 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  late  Samuel  Uoare, 
Esquire,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  He  owed  his 
introduction  to  tliis  respected  family  to  his 
friends,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  the  author  of  the 
delightful  <*  Excursions  in  the  West,"  Mr. 
Warner ;  and  though  Mr.  Hoare  was  an  invalid, 
and  little  disposed  to  form  new  connections,  he 
was  so  much  gratified  with  Mr.  Crabbe*s  man- 
ners and  conversation,  that  their  acquaintance 
soon  grew  into  an  affectionate  and  lasting  inti- 
macy.'^  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  subsequent  years,  made 
Hampstead  his  head-quarters  on  his  spring  visits, 
and  only  repaired  from  thence  occasionally  to 
the  brilliant  circles  of  the  metropolis.  Ad- 
vancing age,  failing  health,  the  tortures  of  tic 
douloureux,  with  which  he  began  to  be  afiiicted 
about  1820,  and,  I  may  add,  the  increasing 
earnestness  of  his  devotional  feelings,  rendered 
him,  in  his  closing  years,  less  and  less  anxious 
to  mingle  much  in  the  scenes  of  gaiety  and 
fashion. 

The  following  passage  of  a  letter  which  he 
received,  in  April,  1821,  from  his  amiable  cor- 
respondent at  Ballitorc,  descriptive  of  his  re- 
ception at  Trowbridge  of  her  triend  Leckey,  is 
highly  characteristic : — 

**  When  my  feeble  and  simple  efforts  have  ob- 

*>  I  quote  what  follows  from  a  letter  which  I  have  recently 
bec>n  fkvoured  with  ttom  Mr.  Bowles :— **  Perhaps  it  mi^ht  be 
stated  in  your  memoir  that,  at  Kath,  I  fiist  introduced  your 
father  to  the  estimable  fiunily  of  the  Hoares  of  Hampstead ; 
with  whom,  through  his  subsequent  life,  he  was  so  intimate, 


and  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  later 

incerely  that  any  incident  I  could  recollect 

might  be  such  as  would  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  his 


mind,  and  amiable,  gentle,  affectionate  character;  but  I  never 
noted  an  expression  or  incident  at  the  time,  and  only  preserve 
an  impression  of  his  mild  manner,  his  observations,  playAil, 
but  often  acute,  his  high  and  steady  principles  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation,  his  warm  feelings  against  anything  which 
appeared  harsh  or  unjust,  and  his  undeviaUng  and  steady  at- 
taciiments." 


tained  the  approbation  of  the  first  moral  poet  of  his 
time,  is  it  surprising  that  I  should  be  inflated 
therebv  ?  Yet  thou  art  too  benevolent  to  intend  to 
turn  the  brain  of  a  poor  old  woman,  by  commend- 
ation so  valued,  though  thou  has  practised  on  my 
credulity  by  a  little  deception;  and,  from  being 
always  accustomed  to  matter  of  ftct,  I  generally 
take  what  I  hear  in  a  literal  sense.  A  gentlewoman 
once  assured  me  that  the  husband  of  her  waiting- 
woman  came  to  her  house  stark  naked —naked  as 
he  was  born.  I  said, '  O  dear,'  and  reflected  with 
pity  on  the  poor  man's  situation ;  certainly  thinking 
him  mad,  as  maniacs  often  throw  away  their 
clothes.  Mv  neighbour  went  on : — '  His  coat  was 
so  ragged!  his  bat  so  shabby  1' — and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  the  man  dressed,  though  in  a  garb 
ill-befitting  the  spouse  of  a  lady's  maid.  And  thoa 
madest  me  believe  thou  wert  in  good  case,  by  say- 
ing, 'Am  1  not  a  great  fkt  rector?'  We  said,  *it 
was  the  exuberance  of  good  humour  that  caused 
iucrease  of  flesh:  but  a  curate,  with  six  hungry 
children,  staggered  our  belie£  Now  we  know  thy 
son  is  thy  curate,  and  that  thou  art  light  and  active 
in  form,  with  looks  irradiated,  and  accents  modu- 
lated by  genuine  kindness  of  heart  Thus  our 
friend  Jolm  James  Leckey  describes  thee:  for  I 
have  seen  his  long  letter  to  his  mother  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visit,  which,  with  his  letter  to  me,  has 
placed  thee  so  beforo  our  view,  that  we  all  but  sec 
and  hear  thee,  frequently  going  out  and  coming 
into  the  room,  with  a  book  in  thy  hand,  and  a  smile 
and  friendly  expression  on  thy  lips, — the  benevo- 
lence which  swum  in  thy  eyes,  and  the  cordial 
shake  of  both  hands  with  which  thou  partedst  with 
him, — and  thou  came  out  with  him  in  the  damp 
night,  and  sent  thy  ser^'ant  with  him  to  the  inn, 
where  he  should  not  have  lodsed,  had  there  been 
room  for  him  in  thy  own  house. 

It  was  during  the  last  of  my  father's  very 
active  seasons  in  London  (1822),  that  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  and  the  baronet,  who  was  evidently 
much  aflTected  on  seeing  Mr.  Crabbe,  would  not 
part  with  him  until  he  had  promiseii  to  visit  him 
in  Scotland  the  ensuing  autumn.  But  I  much 
regret  that  the  invitation  was  accepted  for  that 
particular  occasion  ;  for,  as  it  happened,  the  late 
king  fixed  on  the  same  time  for  bis  northern 
progress ;  and,  instead  of  finding  Sir  Walter  in 
his  own  mansion  in  the  country,  when  Mr. 
Crabbe  reached  Scotland,  in  August,  the  family 
had  all  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  present 
amidst  a  scene  of  bustle  and  festivity  little 
favourable  to  the  sort  of  intercourse  with  a  con- 
genial mind,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
with  such  pleasing  anticipations.  He  took  up 
his  residence,  however,  in  Sir  Walter's  house  in 
North  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was  treated 
b^  him  and  all  his  connections  with  the  greatest 
kmdncss,  respect,  and  attention  ;  and  though  the 
baronet's  time  was  much  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  royal  visit,  and  he  had  to  dine 
almost  daily  at  his  majesty's  table,  still  mv  father 
had  an  opportunity  not  to  be  undervalued  of 
seeing  what  was  to  him   an  aspect  of  society 
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wholly  new.  The  Highlanders,  in  particular, 
their  language,  their  dreas,  and  their  manners 
were  contemplated  with  exceeding  interest.  I 
am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  my  father's 
female  friends,  to  offer  some  extracts  from  a 
short  Journal,  which  he  kept  for  her  amusement 
during  his  stay  in  the  northern  metropolis : — 

**  Whilst  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  should  de- 
scribe the  day  which  I  have  just  passed,  but  I  do 
not  believe  an  accurate  description  to  be  possible. 
What  avaihi  it  to  say,  for  instance,  that  there  met 
at  the  sumptuous  dinner,  in  all  the  costume  of  the 
Highlanders,  the  great  diief  himself  and  officers  of 
his  company.  This  expresses  not  the  singularity 
of  appearance  and  manners — the  peculiarities  of 
men,  all  gentlemen,  but  remote  from  our  society — 
leaders  of  clans— joyous  company.  Then  we  had 
Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  national  songs  and  ballads,  ex- 
hibitiug  all  the  feelings  of  clanship.  I  thousfat  it 
an  honour  that  Glengarry  even  took  notice  of  me, 
fi}r  there  were  those,  and  gentlemen,  too,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  honoured  by  following  in  his 
train.  There  were,  also,  Lord  Errol,  and  the 
Macleod,  and  the  Frazer,  and  the  Grordon,  and  the 
Ferguson ;  and  I  conversed  at  dinner  with  Lady 
Glengarry,  and  did  almost  believe  myself  a  harper, 
or  bflurd,  rather — for  harp  I  cannot  strike — and  Sir 
Walter  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  whole.  It  was 
a  splendid  festivity,  and  1  felt  I  know  not  bow 
much  younger." 

The  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  the  above 
ioumal  says,—"  A  few  more  extracts  will,  per- 
haps, be  mteresting.  It  is  not  surprising  tnat, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr. 
Crabbe's  walks  should  have  been  very  interest- 
ing, and  that  all  he  saw  should  take  an  advan- 
tageous colouring  from  such  society :" — 

**  I  went  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  and 
was  much  interested ;— the  rooms,  indeed,  did  not 
affect  me,— the  old  tapestry  was  such  as  1  had  seen 
before,  and  I  did  not  much  care  about  the  leather 
chairs,  witii  three  less  each,  nor  the  furniture,  ex- 
cept in  one  room — ^tnat  where  Queen  Mary  slept. 
The  bed  has  a  canopy  very  rich,  but  time-stained. 
We  went  into  the  little  room  where  the  Queen  and 
Rizzio  sat,  when  his  murderers  broke  in  and  cut  him 
down  as  he  struggled  to  escape :  they  show  oertun 
stains  on  the  floor;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  believe  them  made  by  his  blood,  if  you 
can. 

"  Edinburgh  is  really  a  very  interesting  place,— 
to  me  very  singular.  How  can  I  describe  tne  view 
from  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  palace— the  fine 
group  of  buildings  which  form  the  casUe;  the 
bridges,  uniting  the  two  towns ;  and  the  beautiM 
view  of  the  Fnth  and  its  islands  ? 

**  But  Sunday  came,  and  the  streets  were  for- 
saken ;  and  silence  reigned  over  the  whole  city. 
London  has  a  diminished  population  on  tiiat  day  m 
her  streets ;  but  in  Edinburgh  it  is  a  total  stagna- 
tion— a  quiet  that  is  in  itself  devout 

**  A  long  walk  through  divers  streets,  lanes,  and 
alleys,  up  to  the  Old  Town,  makes  me  better  ac- 
quainted with  it;  a  lane  of  cobblers  struck  me  par- 
ticularly ;   and  I  could  not  but  remark  the  civility 


and  urbanity  of  the  Scotch  poor ;  they  certainly 
exceed  ours  in  politeness,  arising,  probably,  from 
minds  more  generally  cultivated. 

**  This  day  I  dined  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Uie 
Man  of  Feeling,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  He  has 
not  the  manner  you  would  expect  fh>m  his  works ; 
but  a  rare  sportsman,  still  enjoying  the  relation  of 
a  good  day,  though  only  the  ^host  of  the  pleasure 
remains. — What  a  discnminating  and  keen  man  is 
my  friend ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  highly  of 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart — of  his  heart — his 
understanding  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one." 

At  the  table  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  with  whom  he 
commonly  dined  when  Sir  Walter  was  engaged 
to  the  King,  he  one  day  sat  down  with  three  of 
the  supposed  writers  or  sjrmposiasts  of  the  in- 
imitable *' Noctes  Ambrosians;"  viz.  his  host 
himself— the  far-famed  Professor  Wilson,  whom 
he  termed  "  that  extraordinary  man  " — and  the 
honest  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  who  amused  him 
much  by  ceuling  for  a  can  of  ale,  while  cham- 
pagne and  claret,  and  other  choice  wines,  were 
in  full  circulation.  This  must  have  been  an 
evening  cheaply  purchased  by  a  journey  from 
Trowbridge.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  intro- 
duced, by  a  friend  from  the  south,  to  the 
*'  Scottish  Chiefs"  of  the  opposite  clan,  though 
brothers  in  talent  and  fame — the  present  Lord 
Advocate  Jef&ey,  Mr.  John  Archibald  Murray, 
Professor  Leslie,  and  some  other  distinguished 
characters. 

Before  he  retired  at  night,  he  had  generally 
the  pleasure  of  half  an  hour's  confidential  con- 
versation with  Sir  Walter,  when  he  spoke  occa- 
sionally of  the  Waverley  Novels — though  not  as 
compositions  of  his  own,  for  that  was  yet  a 
secret — but  without  reserve  upon  all  other  sub- 

fcts  in  which  they  had  a  common  interest, 
hese  toere  evenings ! 

I  am  enabled  to  present  a  few  more  particu- 
lars of  my  father's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  has  recently 
favoured  me  with  the  following  letter : — 

•«  London,  December  26Ui,  1833. 
•*  Dear  Sir,— I  am  sony  to  tell  you  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  kept  no  diary  during  the  time  of  your 
fiither's  visit  to  Scotland,  otherwise  it  would  have 
given  me  pleasure  to  make  extracts  for  the  use  of 
your  memoirs.  For  myself,  although  it  is  true  that, 
in  consequence  of  Sir  Walter's  being  constantiy 
consulted  about  the  details  of  every  procession  and 
festival  of  that  busy  fortnight,  the  pleasinff  task  of 
showing  to  Mr.  Crabbe  the  usual  lions  of  Ekunbui^h 
fell  principally  to  my  share,  I  regret  to  say  that  my 
memory  does  not  supply  me  with  many  traces  of 
his  conversation.  The  general  impression,  how- 
ever, that  he  left  on  my  mind  was  strong,  and,  I 
think,  indelible:  while  all  the  mummeries  and 
carousals  of  an  interval,  in  which  Edinburgh  looked 
very  unlike  herself,  have  feded  into  a  vague  and 
dreamlike  indistinctness,  the  image  of  your  father, 
then  first  seen,  but  long  before  admired  and  revered 
in  his  works,  remains  as  fresh  as  if  the  years  that 
have  now  passed  were  but  so  many  days. — His 
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noble  forehead,  bis  bright  beamiDK  ere,  without  any 
thing  of  old  age  about  it — thougn  he  was  then,  I 
presume,  above  seTenty — his  sweet,  and,  I  would 
say,  innocent  smile,  and  the  calm  mellow  tones  of 
his  voice — all  are  reproduced  the  moment  I  open 
any  page  of  his  poetry :  and  how  much  better  have 
I  understood  and  enjoyed  his  poetry,  since  I  was 
able  thus  to  connect  with  it  the  living  presence  of 
the  man! 

"  The  literary  persons  in  company  with  whom  I 
saw  him  the  most  frequently  were  Sir  Walter  and 
Henry  Mackenzie ;  and  between  two  such  thorough 
men  of  the  world  as  they  were,  perhaps  his  appa- 
rent simplicity  of  look  and  manners  struck  one 
more  than  it  might  have  done  under  different  cir^ 
cumstances;  but  all  three  harmonised  admirably 
together — Mr.  Crabbe's  avowed  ignorance  about 
Gaels,  and  clans,  and  tartans,  and  everprthing  that 
was  at  the  moment  uppermost  in  Sir  Walter's 
thoughts,  furnishing  him  with  a  welcome  apology 
for  dilating  on  such  topics  with  enthusiastic  minute- 
ness — while  your  Other's  countenance  spoke  the 
quiet  delight  he  felt  in  opening  his  imagination  to 
what  was  really  a  new  world — ^and  the  venerable 
*  Man  of  Feeling,'  though  a  fiery  Highlander  him- 
self at  bottom,  Imd  the  satisfaction  of  lying  by  and 
listening  until  some  opportunity  offered  itself  of 
hooking  in,  between  the  links,  perhaps,  of  some 
grand  chain  of  ^tical  iina^ry,  some  small  comic 
or  sarcastic  trait,  which  Sir  Walter  caught  up, 
played  with,  and,  with  that  art  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  forced  into  the  service  of  the  very  impression 
it  seemed  meant  to  disturb.  One  evening,  at  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  own  house,  I  particularly  remember, 
among  the  noctes  axtueoue  Deum. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  had,  I  presume,  read  very  little 
about  Scotland  before  that  excursion.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  he  confounded  the  Inchcolm  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth  with  the  Icolmkill  of  the  Hebrides ;  but 
John  Kemble,  I  have  heard,  did  the  same.  I  be- 
lieve, he  reallv  never  had  known,  until  then,  that  a 
language  radically  distinct  from  the  English,  was 
still  actually  spoken  within  the  island.  And  this 
recals  a  scene  of  high  merriment  which  occurred 
the  very  morning  af&r  his  arrival  When  he  came 
down  into  the  breakfiist  parlour,  Sir  Walter  had 
not  yet  appeared  there ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had  before 
him  two  or  thn'e  portly  personages  all  in  the  full 
Highland  garb.  These  ffeutlemen,  arrayed  in  a 
costume  so  novel,  were  talking  in  a  language  which 
he  did  not  imderstand ;  so  he  never  doubted  that 
they  were  foreigners.  The  Celts,  on  their  part, 
conceived  Mr.  Crabbe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  rather 
an  old-fiishioned  style  of  clerical  propriety,  with 
buckles  in  his  shoes  for  instance,  to  be  some  learned 
abbd,  who  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  Waverley ;  and  the  result  was,  that  when,  a  little 
afterwards.  Sir  Walter  and  his  fisimily  entered  the 
room,  they  found  your  fiither  and  these  worthy  lairds 
hammering  away,  with  pain  and  labour,  to  make 
themselves  mutually  understood,  in  most  execrable 
French.  Great  was  the  relief,  and  potent  the  laugh- 
ter, when  the  host  interrupted  their  colloquy  with 
his  plain  English  *  Good-morning.' 

"  It  surprised  me,  on  taking  Mr.  Crabbe  to  see 
the  house  of  Allan  Ramsay  on  the  Castle  Hill,  to 
find  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Allan's  name ;  or, 
at  all  events,  was  unacquainted  with  his  works. 


The  same  evening,  however,  he  perused  'The 
Gentle  Shepherd,*  and  he  told  me  next  morning, 
that  he  had  been  pleased  widi  it,  but  added,  *  there 
is  a  lone  step  between  Ramsav  and  Bums.'  He 
then  made  Sir  Walter  read  and  interpret  some  of 
old  Dunbar  to  him ;  and  said,  *  I  see  that  the  Ayr- 
shire bard  had  one  giant  before  him.' 

*<  Mr.  Crabbe  seemed  to  admire,  like  other  people, 
the  grand  natural  scenery  about  Edinburgh;  but 
when  I  walked  with  him  to  the  Salisbury  Craigs, 
where  the  superb  view  had  then  a  lively  foregronnd 
of  tents  and  batteries,  he  appeared  to  be  more  in- 
terested with  the  stratification  of  the  rocks  about  ua, 
than  with  any  other  feature  in  the  landscape.  As 
to  the  city  itself,  he  said  he  soon  got  wearied  of  the 
New  Town,  but  could  amuse  himself  for  ever  in 
the  Old  one.  He  was  more  than  once  detected 
rambling  after  nightfall  by  himself  among  some 
of  the  obscurest  wynds  and  closes ;  and  Sir  Walter, 
fearing  that,  at  a  time  of  such  confusion,  he  might 
get  into  some  scene  of  trouble,  took  the  precaution 
of  desiring  a  friendly  caddie  (see  Humphry  Clinker), 
from  the  corner  of  Castle  Street,  to  follow  him  the 
next  time  he  went  out  alone  in  the  evening. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  repeated  his  visits  several  times  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  exprKsed 
grcAt  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
patientB  were  treated.  He  also  examined  pretty 
minutely  the  interior  of  the  Bedlam.  I  went  with 
him  both  to  the  Castle  and  Queen  Mary's  apart- 
ment in  Holyrood  House ;  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
care  much  about  either.  I  remember,  however, 
that  when  the  old  dame  who  showed  us  Damley's 
armour  and  boots  complained  of  the  impudence,  as 
she  called  it,  of  a  preceding  visiter,  who  had  dis* 
covered  these  articles  to  be  relics  of  a  much  later 
age,  your  father  warmly  entered  into  her  feelings ; 
and  said,  as  we  came  away, '  this  pedantic  puppyism 
was  inhumane.* 

"The  first  Sunday  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  my 
wife  and  her  sister  carried  him  to  hear  service  in 
St  George's  chureh,  where  the  most  popular  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son, then  officiated.  But  he  was  little  ^tified 
either  with  the  aspect  of  the  chureh,  which  is  large 
without  grandeur,  or  the  style  of  the  ceremonial, 
which  he  said  was  baJd  and  bad^  or  the  eloquence 
of  the  sermon,  which,  however,  might  not  be 
preached  by  Dr.  Thomson  himself.  Next  Sunday 
he  went  to  the  Episcopalian  chapel,  where  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  family  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing. He  said,  however,  in  walking  along  the 
streets  that  day, '  this  unusual  decorum  says  not  a 
little  for  the  Scotch  system :  the  silence  of  these 
well-dressed  crowds  is  really  grand.'  King  George 
the  Fourth  made  the  same  remark. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  entered  so  fiir  into  the  feelings  of 
his  host,  and  of  the  occasion,  as  to  write  a  set  of 
verses  on  the  royal  visit  to  Edinburgh ;  they  were 
printed  along  with  many  others,  but  I  have  no  copy 
of  the  collection.  (Mr.  Murray  can  easily  get  one 
from  Edinburgh,  in  case  you  wish  to  include  those 
stanzas  in  your  edition  of  his  poetical  works.)  He 
also  attended  one  of  the  king's  levees  at  Holyrood, 
where  his  majesty  appeared  at  once  to  recognise 
his  person,  and  received  him  with  attention. 

"  All  my  friends  who  had  formed  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Crabbe  on  this  occasion  appeared  ever 
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afterwards  to  remember  him  with  the  same  fseHiuf; 
of  affectionate  resnect.  Sir  Walter  Soott  and  his 
family  parted  wiui  him  most  reluctantly.  He 
had  been  quite  domesticated  under  their  roof,  and 
treated  the  young  people  very  much  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own.  His  unsophisticated,  simple,  and 
kind  address  put  every  body  at  ease  with  him ; 
and,  indeed,  one  would  have  been  too  apt  to  forget 
what  lurked  beneath  that  good-humowred  unpre- 
tending aspect,  but  that  every  now  and  then  he 
uttered  some  brief  pithy  remark,  which  showed 
how  narrowly  he  had  been  scrutinising  into  what- 
ever might  be  sud  or  done  befbre  him,  and  called 
us  to  remember,  with  aome  awe,  that  we  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  author  of  *  The  Borough.' 

*•  I  recollect  that  he  used  to  have  a  lamp  and 
writinff  materials  placed  bv  his  bed-side  every  night ; 
and  when  Lady  Scott  told  him  she  wondered  the 
day  was  not  enough  for  authorship,  he  answered, 
*  Dear  Lady,  I  shrald  have  lost  many  a  good  hit, 
had  I  not  set  down,  at  once,  things  that  occurred 
to  me  in  my  dreams.' 

**  I  never  could  help  regretting  very  strongly 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  did  not  find  Sir  Walter  at  Abbota- 
ibrd  as  he  had  expected  to  da  The  fortnight  he 
passed  in  Edinburgh  was  one  scene  of  noise,  glare, 
and  bustle — ^reviews,  levees,  banquets,  and  balls— 
and  no  person  could  either  see  or  hear  so  much  of 
him  as  ml^ht,  under  other  drcumstances,  have 
been  lookea  for.  Sir  Walter,  himself;  I  think, 
took  only  one  walk  with  Mr.  Crabbe :  it  was  to 
the  ruins  of  St  Anthony's  Chapel,  at  the  foot  of 
Ar&ur's  Seat,  which  vour  &ther  wished  to  see,  as 
connected  widi  part  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  I 
had  the  pleasure  to  accompany  them  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  it  was  the  only  one  on  which  I  heard 
your  fiither  enter  into  any  detuls  of  his  own  per- 
sonal history.  He  told  us,  that  during  many 
months  when  he  was  toiling  in  early  life  in  Lon- 
don, he  hardly  ever  tasted  butcher's  meat,  except 
on  a  Sunday,  when  he  dined  usually  with  a 
trade8man*s  flunily,  and  thought  their  leg  of 
mutton,  baked  in  the  pan,  the  perfection  of  luxury. 
The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  while  he  talked  of 
Burke's  kindness  to  him  in  his  distress ;  and  I  re- 
member he  said,  *  The  night  after  I  had  delivered 
my  letter  at  his  door,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
agitation,  that  I  walked  Westminster  Brid^  back- 
wards and  forwards  until  day-light'  Believe  me, 
dear  Sir,  your  very  fidthfhl  servant, 

"  J.  O.  LOCKHABT." 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  Mr. 
Crabbe  bad  a  peculiarly  severe  fit  of  the  tic 
douloureux,  to  which  he  thus  alludes,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater  :— 

**  I  am  visited  by  a  painful  disorder,  which, 
thoujKh  it  leaves  me  many  intervals  of  ease  and 
comfort,  yet  compels  me  to  postpone  much  of  what 
may  be  called  tlie  business  of  life ;  and  thus, 
having  many  thinss  to  do^  and  a  comnaratively 
short  time  in  which  they*  must  be  done,  I  too  often 
defer  what  would  be  in  itself  a  pleasing  duty,  and 
apply  myself  to  what  affords  a  satisfaction,  only 
because  it  has  been  fhlfiUed." 

It  was  this  afiliction  which  prevented  his 


complying  with  a  kind  invitation  to  spend  the 
Christmas  of  1822  at  Bel  voir;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  received  the  following  letter,  which  I 
select  as  indicating  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  afler  his  removal  from  Leicestershire,  by 
the  whole  of  the  family  of  Rutland : — 

-  BelToir  Gutle,  Dee.  IS,  18S2. 
**  Dear  Sib, — I  was  much  disappointed  to  find, 
firom  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  that  you  have 
been  obliged  once  more  to  abandon  (for  the  pre- 
sent) the  idea  of  a  visit  to  this  place.  I  feel  the 
more  regret  at  this  circumstance,  firom  the  cause 
which  you  have  to  decline  exposure  to  the  cold 
weather  of  winter,  and  the  fiiti^e  of  travelling. 
You  have  no  two  friends  who  wish  you  more  cor- 
dially well  than  the  Duchess  and  myself;  and  I 
can  truly  say  that,  whenever  it  may  be  convenient 
and  pleasant  to  you  to  visit  the  castle,  a  hearty 
and  sincere  welcome  will  await  you.  I  am,  dear 
sir,  Ac,  *•  Rutland."** 

About  the  same  time,  having  received  an  intel- 
ligible scrawl  from  my  eldest  girl  Caroline,  who 
was  then  in  her  fouith  vear,  he  addressed  this 
letter  to  the  child.  Who  will  require  to  be 
told  that  his  coming  to  Pucklechurch  was  always 
looked  forward  to  by  the  young  people  as  a 
vision  of  joy  ? — 

"tVowbridge,  Uth  Dec.,  182S. 
*«Mt  deab  Cabbt,— Your  very  pret^  letter 

Sbve  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  I  choose 
is,  which  is  my  birthday,  that  in  it  I  may  return 
you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of 
me ;  and  I  will  keep  your  letter  laid  up  in  my 
new  Bible,  where  I  shall  often  see  it  j  and  then  I 
shall  sav,  *This  is  fk-om  my  dear  little  g^rl  at 
Pucklechurch.'  My  &ce  is  not  so  painful  as  it  was 
when  I  wrote  to  papa ;  and  I  would  set  out  immedi- 
ately, to  see  you  all,  with  great  pleasure,  but  I  am 
forced,  against  my  will,  to  remain  at  home  this 
week  by  du^ ;  and  that,  you  know,  I  must  attend 
to :  and  then,  there  is  an  engagement  to  a  family 
in  this  place,  Waldron  by  name,  who  have  firiends 
in  Salisbury,  and  among  them  a  gentleman,  who, 
though  he  is  young,  wul  have  grandpapa's  com- 
pany, and  grandpapa,  being  a  very  old  man,  takes 
this  for  a  compliment,  and  has  given  his  promise, 
though  he  is  vexed  about  it,  tnat  he  wiu  be  in 
Trowbridge  at  that  time ;  and  so  he  dares  not  yet 
fix  the  day  for  his  visit  to  his  dear  Caroline,  and 
her  good  mamma,  and  papa,  and  her  little  brothers ; 
but  he  is  afraid  that  papa  will  not  be  pleased  with 
this  uncertainty ;  yet  I  will  write  to  papa  the  very 
first  hour  in  which  I  can  say  when  I  shall  be  firee  to 
go  after  mj  own  pleasure ;  and  I  do  hope  that  if  it 
cannot  be  m  the  next  week,  it  will  be  early  in  the 
following.  And  so,  my  dear,  you  will  sav  to  papa 
and  mamma,  *  You  must  for|^ve  po<Nr  grandpapa,  be- 
cause he  is  so  puzzled  that  he  does  not  know  what  he 
can  do,  and  so  vexed  beside,  that  he  cannot  do  as 
his  wishes  and  his  affection  would  lead  him ;  and 

M  I  extnet  wbet  foUowe  from  e  letter  with  which  hi*  Onoe 
bonottied  me  after  my  fltthei's  deeth ;— '■  It  is  indeed  true 
that  my  lamented  Ductieat  vied  with  myaelf  in  aineere  admi- 
ration of  hi*  talents  and  virtues,  and  in  warm  and  hearty 
esteem  for  your  (kther." 
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you  know,  dear  papa  and  mamma,  that  he  grows 
to  be  a  very  old  man,  and  does  not  know  how  to 
get  out  of  these  difficulties,  but  I  am  sure  that  he 
loTes  to  come  to  us,  and  will  be  here  as  soon  as 
ever  he  can/  I  hope,  my  dear  Carry,  that  Master 
Davidson  is  well  aner  the  waltz,  and  his  lady  with 
whom  he  danced.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to 
have  seen  them.  I  gave  your  love  to  uncle  John, 
and  will  to  your  other  uncles  when  I  see  them :  I 
dare  say  they  all  love  vou;  for  good  little  girls, 
like  my  Carry,  are  much  beloved.  Pray,  give  my 
kind  respects  to  Miss  Joyces.  You  are  well  off  in 
having  such  ladies  to  take  so  much  pains  with  you ; 
and  you  improve  very  prettily  under  their  care. 
I  have  written  a  very  long  letter  to  my  Carry  ;  and 
I  think  we  suit  each  other,  and  shall  make  fit 
correspondents :  that  is,  writers  of  letters,  Caroline 
to  grandpapa,  and  g^ndpapa  to  Caroline.  God 
bless  my  dear  little  girl.  I  desire  earnestly  to  see 
you,  ana  am  your  very  affectionate     Grandpapa." 

I  close  this  chapter  with  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Norris  Chirk,  of 
Trowbridge  : — 

**  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  furnish  you  with 
>  anything  worth  relating  of  your  late  fiither.  The 
&ult  is  in  my  memory ;  for,  if  I  could  recollect 
them,  hundreds  of  his  conversations  would  be  as 
valuable  as  Johnson's,  though  he  never  talked  for 
effect  I  will  mention  two  which  impressed  me,  as 
being  the  first  and  last  I  had  with  him.  When  I 
call^  on  him,  soon  after  his  arrival,  I  remarked 
that  his  house  and  garden  were  pleasant  and  se- 
cluded :  he  replied  Siat  he  preferred  walking  in 
the  streets,  and  observins  the  feces  of  the  passers- 
by,  to  the  finest  natural  scene.  The  last  time  I 
spoke  to  him  was  at  our  amateur  concert ;  after  it 
concluded,  which  was  with  the  overture  to  Freys- 
chutz,  he  said,  he  used  to  prefer  the  simple  ballad, 
but  he  now,  by  often  hearing  more  scientific  music, 
began  to  like  it  best  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  a 
most  critical  musical  ear,  as  every  one  must  have 
perceived  who  heard  him  read.  I  never  heard 
more  beautifhlly  correct  recitative." 


CHAPTER  X. 
1828— 1832. 

The  closing  Yean  of  Mr.  Crabbe't  life— Annual  ExcuTriona— 
Domeatie  Habita— Vtolta  to  l^acklechnreh—His  laat  Toar 
to  Clifton,  Briatol,  &c.~His  lllnen  and  Death— Hb  Funeral. 

It  now  remains  to  sum  up  this  narrative  with  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  closing  years  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  henceforth  retired  life.  Though 
he  went  every  year  to  Mr.  Uoare's,  at  Hamp- 
stead  (the  death  of  the  head  of  that  family 
having  rather  increased  than  diminished  his 
attachment  for  its  other  members),  and  each 
season  accompanied  them  on  some  healthful 
excursion  to  tne  Isle  of  Wight,  Hastings,  Ilfht- 
combe,  or  Clifton ;  and  though,  in  their  com- 
pany, he  saw  occasionally  not  a  little  of  persons 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  public,  as  well  as 


dear  to  himself, — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillic,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  — and  though,  in  his  passings 
through  town,  he  generally  din^  with  Mr.  Ro- 
gers, Lord  Holland,  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  there 
met,  from  time  to  time,  his  great  brothera  in 
art,  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  —  for  both  of 
whom  he  felt  a  cordial  respect  and  affection, — 
still,  his  journals,  in  those  latter  yeara,  are  so 
briefly  drawn  up,  that,  by  printing  them,  I 
should  be  giving  little  more  than  a  list  of  names.. 
While,  at  home,  he  seldom  visited  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  parish — the  houses  of  Mr. 
Waldron  and  Mr.  Norris  Clark  being  his  more 
familiar  haunts ;  and  in  his  own  study  he  con- 
tinued, ijnless  when  interrupted  bv  his  painful 
disorder,  much  of  the  habits  and  occupations 
which  have  already  been  described,  comprising 
poetry,  and  various  theological  essays,  besides 
sermons ;  of  all  of  which  specimens  may  here- 
after be  made  public.  The  manuscript  volumes 
he  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  not  including 
those  of  the  rough  copies  of  his  published  works, 
amount  in  number  to  twenty-ane.  The  gradual 
decline  of  his  health,  but  unshaken  vigour  of  his 
underatanding,  will  be,  perhaps,  sufliciently  illus- 
trated by  the  following  extracts  from  his  note- 
books, and  his  own  letten  to  his  friends  and 
family : — 

«  AldboroaKb,  October,  1823. 
**  Thua  once  again,  my  native  place,  I  come 
Tliee  to  aaluto— my  earlleat,  latest  home : 
Much  are  we  altor'd  both,  but  I  behold 
In  thee  a  youth  renew'd — whflat  I  am  old. 
The  works  of  man  from  dying  we  may  save. 
But  man  himself  moves  onward  to  the  grave.** 

To  Mn.  Leadbeater, 

"  Trowbridge,  June,  I8S4. 

**  1  must  go  to  town,  and  there  be  stimulated  by 
conversations  on  the  subjects  of  authorships,  and  all 
ihtX  relates  to  the  business  of  the  prvss.  I  find,  too, 
that  I  can  dedicate  more  time  to  this  employment 
in  London  than  in  this  seatof  business,  where  every 
body  comes  at  their  own  time ;  and,  having  driven 
the  mind  from  its  purposes,  leave  a  man  to  waste 
no  small  portion  of  it  in  miscellaneous  reading,  and 
other  amusement,  such  as  nursing  and  oonstming 
the  incipient  meanings  that  come  and  go  in  the  face 
of  an  infant  My  ffrand-daughter  and  I  begin  to 
be  companions*,  and  the  seven  months  and  the 
seventy  years  accord  very  nicely,  and  will  do  so, 
probably  (the  narties  living),  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come ;  when,  tne  man  becoming  weaker  and  the 
child  stronger,  there  will  come  an  inequality  to  dis- 
turb the  friendship. 

'*  I  think  something  more  than  two  years  have 
passed,  since  ^e  disease,  known  by  a  very  for- 
midable name,  which  I  have  never  consented  to 
adopt,  attacked  me.  It  came  like^  momentary 
shocks  of  a  grievous  tooth-ache ;  and,  indeed,  I  was 
imprudent  enough  to  have  one  tooth  extracted 
which  appeared  to  be  most  affected ;  but  the  loss  of 
this  guiltless  and  useful  tooth  had  not  one  beneficial 
consequence.  For  many  months  the  pun  came, 
sometimes  on  a  slight  touch,  as  the  application  of 
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a  towel  or  a  racor,  and  it  sometimes  came  without 
any  apparent  canse,  and  certainly  was  at  one  time 
alarming,  more  especially  when  I  heard  of  operar 
tions,  as  catting  down  and  scraping  the  bone,  &c. ; 
but  these  &ilinff,  and  a  mode  of  treating  the  disease 
being  fimnd,'  1  lost  my  fears,  and  took  blue  pills  and 
medicines  of  like  kind  for  a  long  season,  and  with 
good  sncoesB." 

Ih  a  Lady  at  Trowbridge. 

•<  BcodM,  May  10, 18S5. 

''A  letter  fhnn  my  son  to-day,  giyes  me  pain,  by 
its  acconnt  of  yoor  illness :  I  had  hope  of  better 
information;  and  though  he  writes  tiiat  there  is 
amendment,  ^et  he  confesses  it  is  slow,  and  your 
disorder  is  painfhl  too.  That  men  of  free  lives,  and 
in  habits  of  intemperance,  should  be  ill,  is  to  be 
expected ;  but  we  are  surprised,  aa  well  as  grieved, 
when  f^requeot  attacks  of  this  kmd  are  the  lot  of  the 
temperate,  the  young,  and  the  careftil :  still,  it  is 
the  will  of  Him  who  afflicts  not  his  creatures  with- 
out a  cause,  which  we  may  not  perceive,  but  must 
believe ;  for  he  is  all  wisdom  ana  goodness,  and  sees 
the  way  to  our  final  happiness,  when  we  cannot  In 


all  kinds  of  affliction,  the  Christian  is  consoled  bv 
the  confiding  hope,  that  such  trials,  well  borne,  will 
work  for  glory  and  happiness,  as  they  work  in  us 
patience  and  rengnation.  In  our  pains  and  weak- 
ness we  approach  nearer,  and  learn  to  make  our 
Bupplicatioas  to  a  merciM  Being,  as  to  a  parent, 
who^  if  he  doth  not  withdraw  the  evil  from  us,  yet 
gives  us  strength  to  endure  and  be  thankful. — I 
grant  there  is  much  that  we  cannot  know  nor  com* 
prehend  in  the  government  of  this  world ;  but  we 
know  that  our  duty  is  to  submit,  because  there  is 
enough  we  can  see  to  make  us  rest  in  hope  and  com- 
fort, thouh  there  be  much  that  we  cannot  under^ 
stand.  We  know  not  why  one  in  the  prime  of  life 
should  suffer  long;  and,  while  sirring,  should  hear 
of  threescore  persons,  of  every  ^  and  station,  and 
with  minds,  some  devoted  to  theur  God,  and  others 
to  this  world  altogether,  all  in  one  dreadftd  moment 
to  be  sunk  in  the  ocean,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
to  surround  them.  But  though  this  and  a  number 
of  other  things  are  mysteries  to  us^  they  are  all 
open  to  Him  frtxn  whom  nothing  can  be  hidden. 
Let  us,  then,  my  dear  Miss  W.,  Iwve  confidence  in 
this,  that  we  are  tried,  and  disciplined,  and  pre- 
pared— ^for  another  state  of  being ;  and  let  not  our 
Ignorance  in  what  is  not  revealed,  prevent  our 
belief  in  what  is.  *  I  do  not  know,'  is  a  very  sood 
answer  to  most  of  the  questions  put  to  us  bv  those 
who  wish  for  help  to  unbelief  But  why  all  this  ? 
will  you  ask :  firit,  because  I  love  yon  very  muohy 
and  then  you  will  recollect  that  I  have  had,  of  late, 
very  strons  admonition  to  be  serious ;  for  though 
the  pain  ofitself  be  not  dangerous,  yet  the  weaknesa 
it  brought  on,  and  still  brings,  persuades  me  that 
not  many  such  strokes  are  needed  to  demolish  a 
frame  which  has  been  seventy  years  movin^^  and 
not  always  regulated  with  due  caution :  but  I  will 
not  fiiti^e  you  any  mwe  now,  nor,  I  hope,  at  any 
friture  tmie.  I  trust,  my  dear  friend,  to  see  yod  in 
good  health,  cheerfol  and  happy,  relying  entirely 
on  that  ^reat  and  good  Being,  whose  ways  are  not 
ours,  neither  can  we  comprehend  them;  and  our 

1  Hie  kind  and  ■kilfU  phyddan  on  wluw  adTfoe  my  flah«r 
relied  was  Dr.  Ketriaon,  of  New  Burlia^n  Street. 


very  ignorance  should  teach  us  perfect  reliance  on 
his  wuidom  and  goodness.  I  had  a  troubled  night, 
and  am  thinking  of  the  time  when  jou  will  kindly 
send,  and  sometimes  call,  to  hear,  *  how  Mr.  Crabtie 
does  to-day,  and  how  he  rested;*  for  though  we 
must  all  take  the  way  of  our  friend  departed,  yet 
mine  Is  the  natural  first  turn;  and  you  will  not 
wonder  that  restless  nights  put  me  in  mind  of 
this." 

A  friend  having  for  the  first  time  seen  the 
''  Rejected  Addresses,"  had  written  with  some 
soreness  of  the  parody  on  my  fether's  poetry ; 
he  thus  answers : — 

**  You  were  more  feeling  than  I  was,  when  yon 
read  the  excellent  parodies  of  the  young  men  who 
wrote  the  <  Reiected  Addresses.'  There  is  a  little 
ill-nature — and,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  unde- 
served ill-nature — in  their  prefetory  address;  but 
in  thdr  versification,  they  have  done  me  admirably. 
They  are  extraordinary  men;  but  it  is  easier  to 
imitate  style,  than  to  furnish  matter.*^ ' 

In  June,  1826,  he  thus  writes  from  Mr. 
Hoare's  villa  at  Hampstead : — 


June,  1885. 

<*  My  time  passes  I  cannot  tell  how  pleasantly, 
when  the  pain  leaves  me.  To-day  I  raid  one  of 
my  long  stories  to  my  friends,  and  Mrs.  Joanna 
Baillie  and  her  sister.  It  was  a  task;  but  they 
encouraged  me,  and  were,  or  seemed,  gratified,  i 
rhyme  at  Hampstead  with  a  great  d^of  fecility, 
for  nothing  interrupts  me  but  kind  calls  to  some- 
thing pleasant;  and  though  all  this  makes  parting 
punnil,  it  will,  I  hope,  make  me  resolute  to  enter 
upon  my  duties  diligenUy  when  I  return^ — I  am  too 
much  indulged.  Except  a  return  of  pain,  and  that 
not  severe,  I  have  good  health ;  and  if  my  walks 
are  not  so  long^  thev  are  more  freouent  1  have 
seen  many  things  ana  many  people ;  nave  seen  Mr. 
Southe^  and  Mr.  Wordsworth;  have  been  some 
days  widi  Mr.  Bogers^  and  at  last  have  been  at  the 
Athenaeum,  and  purpose  to  visit  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion ;  and  have  been  to  Richmond  in  a  steam-boat ; 
seen,  also,  the  picture  galleries,  and  some  other  ex- 

« In  the  new  edition  of  the  «  Rqfeeted  Addieaee,"  I  find  a 
note,  part  of  whieh  ia  as  foUovt :— **  The  writer'e  flnt  intei^ 
view  with  the  Poet  Chabbe,  who  mav  be  deiignated  Pope  in 
wonted  stockinga,  took  place  at  wm.  Spencer's  villa  at 
Petersham,  clooe  to  what  that  gentleman  called  his  rold-flsh 
pond,  thoogh  It  was  seuoely  three  feet  in  diameter,  Uirowin^ 
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mjH-d^eim  like  a  thread.  The  venerable  bard,  seising  both 
the  nands  of  his  satirist,  etcUimed,  with  a  good-humoured 
laugh,  '  Ah,  my  old  enemy,  how  do  you  do  ? '  In  the  eoorae 
of  oonTermtlon  he  expressed  exeat  astonishment  st  his  popu- 
larity in  London;  addinij^,  'In  my  own  villsge  they  think 
nothing  of  me.'  llie  snfageet  happening  to  be  the  inroads  of 
time  upon  beauty,  the  writer  quoted  the  following  lines  :— 

•  Six  yean  had  paeird,and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks : 
My  locks,  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight. 
Locks  of  pore  brown,  now  Mt  tn*  encroaching  white. 
Gradual  each  day  I  liked  my  hotaee  leaa. 
My  dinner  more— I  learnt  to  plaj  at  chess.' 

'That's  very  good  I*  cried  the  bard;  'whose  b  it?'— 'Your 
own.'—*  Indeed  I  hah  I  well,  I  had  <^aite  forgotten  it.' "  The 
writer  proeeeds  to  insinuate,  that  this  wss  a  piece  of  afffcta* 
tion  on  the  part  of  my  fkther.  If  Mr.  Smith  had  written 
SB  many  verses,  and  lived  as  long,  as  Mr.  Grabbe,  he  would, 
I  Ikncy,  have  been  Ineapable  of  expressing  such  a  suspicion. 
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hibitioDS :  bat  I  passed  one  Sunday  in  London  with 
discontent,  doing  no  daty  myself  nor  listening  to 
another ;  and  I  hope  my  oneasiuess  proceeded  not 
merely  from  breakinff  a  habit  We  nad  a  dinner 
social  and  pleasant,  if  the  hours  before  it  had  been 
righdy  spent :  but  I  wonld  not  willingly  pass  ano- 
ther Sunday  in  the  same  manner.  I  have  my  home 
with  my  friends  here  (Mrs.  Hoare's),  and  exchange 
it  with  reluctance  for  the  Hummums  occaaonally. 
Such  IS  the  state  of  the  garden  here,  in  which  I 
walk  and  read,  that,  in  a  morning  like  this,  the  smell 
of  the  flowers  is  fra^jant  beyond  anything  I  ever 
perceived  before.  It  is  what  1  can  suppose  may  be 
m  Persia,  or  other  Oriental  countries— a  Paradis- 
iacal sweetness. 

**  I  am  told  that  I  or  my  yerses,  or  perhaps  both, 
haye  abuse  in  a  book  of  Mr.  Colbum's  publishinff, 
called  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Times.'  I  believe  I  felt 
something  indignant :  but  my  engrayed  seal  dropped 
out  of  the  socket  and  was  lost,  and  I  peroeiyed  this 
yexed  me  much  more  than  the  *  spirit'  of  Mr. 
HazUtt" 

•*  Tkowbridf  e,  Feb.  8, 1826. 

''Your  letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  was 
dated  the  9th  of  the  tenth  month  of  last  year ;  just 
at  a  time  when  I  was  confined  in  the  house  of 
friends,  most  attentiye  to  me  during  the  prepress 
and  termination  of  a  painftil  disease  to  which  I  had 
been  long  subject,  though  I  was  not  at  any  time 
before  so  suddenly  and  so  alarmingly  attacked.  I 
had  parted  from  my  son,  his  wife,  and  child,  about 
ten  days  before,  and  judged  myself  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  heallJi,  strength,  and  good  spirits  fitted  for 
my  journey — one  about  200  miles  m>m  this  place, 
and  in  which  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  antici- 
pation of  meeting  with  relatiyes  dear  to  me,  and 
many  of  the  friends  of  my  earlier  days.  I  reached 
London  with  no  other  symptom  of  illness  than 
fiitigue ;  but  was  indisposed  on  the  second  night, 
and  glad  to  proceed  to  Hampstead  on  the  third 
day,  where  I  found  my  accustomed  welcome  in  the 
house  of  two  ladies,  who  haye  been  long  endeared 
to  me  by  acts  of  unceasing  kindness,  which  I  can 
much  better  feel  than  describe.  On  the  second 
evening  after  my  arrival.  Miss  Hoare  and  I  went 
to  the  place  of  worship  to  which  she  is  accustomed, 
where,  just  as  the  service  of  the  day  terminated,  a 
sudden  and  oyerpowering  attack  of  the  disease  to 
which  I  allude  was  the  commencement  of  an  ill- 
ness which  was  troublesome  to  my  friends  about 
three  weeks,  but,  as  the  pain  gradually  passed 
away,  was  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  as  a  trial  to  me, 
or  to  the  resignation  and  patience  which  pain 
should  giye  birm  to.  I  am  now— let  me  be  thank- 
fal — in  a  great  measure  freed  from  pain,  and  haye, 
probably,  that  degree  of  health,  and  even  exertion, 
which,  at  my  age,  is  a  blessing  rather  to  be  desired 
than  expected ;  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  has 
passed  oyer  me,  and  I  am  now  in  my  seyenty- 
second  year!  thankful,  I  hope,  for  much  that  I 
have,  and,  among  other  things,  for  the  friendship 
of  some  yery  estimable  beings.  I  feel  the  heavi- 
ness and  languor  of  time,  and  that  even  in  our 
social  visits  at  this  season.  I  cannot  enjoy  fes- 
tivity; with  friends  long  known  I  can  be  easy, 
and  even  cheerftd,— but  the  pain  of  exertion,  whidi 
1  think  it  a  duty  to  make,  has   its   influenoe 


over  me,  and  I  wonder — be  assured  that  I  am  per- 
fectiy  sincere  in  this— I  wonder  when  young 
people — and  there  are  such— seem  to  desire  that  I 
should  associate  with  them." 

•<Pucklechnreh,18S6. 
**  Caroline,  now  mx  years  old,  reads  incessantly 
and  insatiably.  She  has  been  trayelling  with  John 
Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim,'  and  eiO^^  ^  pleasure  never, 
perluips,  to  be  repeated.  The  yeil  of  religious 
mystei^,  that  so  beautiftdljr  covers  the  outward 
and  visible  adventures,  is  quite  enchanting.  The 
dear  child  was  caught  reading  by  her  sleepii^ 
maid,  at  five  o'clock  uiis  morning,  impatient — ^'t  is 
our  nature— to  end  her  pleasure.'^ 

•'TrowWdg«,  18S7. 

"  I  often  find  such  difficulties  in  visiting  the  nek, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  thoughts  to  suggest  to 
them,  or  to  entertain  of  them.  Home  is  not  lietter 
(to  tiie  aged),  but  it  is  better  loved  and  more 
desired ;  for  in  other  places  we  cannot  indulge  our 
humours  and  tastes  so  well,  nor  so  well  comply 
with  those  of  other  people. 

«In  the  last  week  was  our  fiiir;  and  I  am  glad 
that  quiet  is  restored.  When  I  saw  fbur  or  five 
human  bangs,  with  painted  fleuies  and  crasy  dresses 
and  gestures,  trying  to  engage  and  entice  the  idle 
spectators  to  enter  their  showhouse,  I  felt  the 
degradation ;  for  it  seemed  like  man  reduced  fit>m 
his  natural  rank  in  the  creation :  and  yet,  probably, 
they  would  say, — ^«What  can  we  do?  We  were 
brought  up  to  it,  and  we  must  eat' 

**  I  think  the  state  of  an  old  but  hale  man  is  the 
most  comfortable  and  least  punftd  of  any  stage  in 
life ;  but  it  is  always  liable  to  infirmities :  and  this 
is  as  it  diould  be.  It  would  not  be  well  to  be  in 
love  with  lifie  when  so  little  of  it  remains." 

The  two  following  extracts  are  from  notes 
written  to  the  same  kmd  friend,  on  his  birthday 
of  1827,  and  on  that  of  1828  :— 

<*  Parsonage,  Dec  24,  1827.— There  can  be  only 
one  reason  for  dedining  your  obliging  invitation ; 
and  that  is,  the  grievous  stupidity  that  grows  upon 
me  daily.  I  have  read  of  a  country  where  they 
reckon  all  men  after  a  certain  period  of  life  to  be 
no  longer  fitted  for  companionship  in  business 
or  pleasure,  and  so  the^  put  the  poor  useless  beings 
out  of  their  way.  I  think  I  am  beyond  that  time ; 
but  as  we  have  no  such  prudent  custom,  I  will  not 
reftise  myself  the  good  you  so  kindly  ofier,  and 
you  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  stupidity 
aforesaid." 

<*  Parsonage,  Dec.  24,  1828.— Tins  has  been  a 
very  busy  day  with  me.  My  kind  neighbours 
have  found  out  that  the  24th  of  this  month  is  my 
birthday,  and  I  have  not  only  had  music  in  tiie 
evening,  but  small  requests  all  the  day  long,  for 
<  Sure  tiie  minister  will  not  mind  giving  us  a  trifle 
on  his  birthday  '—and  so  they  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  making  a  trial ;  as  if  it  were  a  joyfiil 
thing  for  a  man  to  enter  into  his  seventy-sixth 
^ear;  and  I  grant  it  ought  to  be.    But  your  time 

is  precious,  and  I  must  not  detain  you.     Mr. , 

I  hear,  has  been  with  you  to-day.  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  ftilfil  my  engagements.     He 
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poizles  me.  It  is  strange,  I  can  but  think,  for 
a  man  of  sense  and  reflection  openly  to  avow 
dbbelief  of  a  religion  that  has  satisfied  the  irisest, 
converted  the  most  wicked,  and  consoled  the  most 
afflicted  of  oar  fellow-creatares.  He  says  he  is 
happy ;  uid  it  may  be  so.  I  am  sore  I  should  not, 
having  the  same  opinions.  Certainly,  if  we  wait 
till  aUdoubCs  be  cleared  away,  we  shall  die  doubt- 
ing. I  ooght  to  ask  your  paraon,  and  I  do.  How 
I  came  to  be  in  a  grave  humour,  I  know  not ;  for 
I  have  been  dancing  with  my  little  girl  to  all 
kinds  of  tunes,  and,  I  dare  say,  with  all  kinds  of 
steps,  such  as  old  men  and  children  are  likely  to 
exhibit" 

In  October,  1829,  he  thus  writes  to  the  pre- 
sent biographer : — 

**  I  am  in  truth  notwell.  It  is  not  pain,  nor  can 
I  tell  what  it  is.  Probably  when  you  reach  the 
year  I  am  arriyed  at,  you  will  want  no  explana- 
tion. But  I  should  be  a  burden  to  you :  the  dear 
girls  and  boys  would  not  know  what  to  make  of  a 
nand&ther  who  could  not  romp  nor  play  with 
Siem." 

In  January,  1830,  he  thus  addresses  his 
grand-daughter : — 

**  Ton  and  I  both  lore  reading,  and  it  is  well  for 
me  that  I  do ;  but  at  your  time  reading  is  but  one 
employment,  whereas  with  me  it  is  almost  all. 
And  yet  I  often  ask  myself^  at  the  end  of  my 
Tolnmes, — Well  1  what  am  I  the  wiser,  what  the 
better,  for  this?  Reading  for  amusement  only, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  merely  to  kill  time,  is  not  the 
satisfoction  of  a  reasonable  being.  At  your  age, 
my  dear  Caroline,  I  read  eyery  book  which  I 
could  procure.  Now,  I  should  wish  to  procure 
only  such  as  are  worth  reading;  but  I  confess 
I  am  frequently  disappcnnted." 

Dining  one  day  with  a  party  at  Pucklechurch, 
about  this  period,  some  one  was  mentioning  a 
professor  of  gastronomy,  who  looked  to  the  time 
when  his  art  should  set  to  such  perfection  as  to 
keep  people  alive  U)r  ever.  My  lather  said, 
most  emphatically,  *<6od  forbid  I"  He  had 
begun  to  feel  that  old  age,  even  without  any 
yery  severe  disease,  is  not  a  state  to  hold  tena- 
ciously. Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year 
he  had  found  a  perceptible  and  general  decline 
of  the  vital  powers,  without  any  specific  com- 
plaint of  any  conse<juence ;  and  though  there 
were  intervals  in  which  he  felt  peculiarly  reno- 
vated, yet,  from  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  could 
trace  a  marked,  though  still  very  gradual 
change ;  or,  as  he  himsdf  called  it,  a  breaking 
up  of  the  constitution ;  in  which,  howeyer,  the 
mind  partook  not,  for  there  was  no  symptom  of 
mental  decay,  except,  and  that  only  slightly  and 
partially,  in  the  memory. 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  his 
decline  was  the  unabated  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions. In  general,  the  feelings  of  old  ase  are 
somewhat  weakened  and  concentrated  under  the 


sense  of  a  precarious  life,  and  of  personal  de- 
privation ;  out  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
othera,  his  sympathy  with  the  suflerings  or  hap- 
piness of  his  friends,  and  even  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  children,  continued  to  the  last  as  vivid 
as  ever :  and  he  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  of 
his  departure  with  such  fortitude  and  cheerful 
resignation,  that  I  have  not  that  pain  in  recording 
his  Tatter  days  which,  under  other  drcumstances, 
would  have  made  the  termination  of  this  memoir 
a  task  scarcely  to  be  endured. 

A  most  valued  friend  of  my  father  describes 
his  decline  in  terms  so  affectionate,  beautiful, 
and  original,  that  I  have  obtained  her  permission 
to  add  this  to  other  passages  from  the  same 
pen: — 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  was  so  much  bdoyed,  that  the  ap- 
proaches of  age  were  watched  bjr  his  friends  with 
jealousy,  as  an  enem^  undermining  their  own 
happiness;  and  the  pnyations  inflicted  upon  him 
^  its  infirmities  were  peculiarly  distressing. 
There  u  sometimes  an  apathy  attenmns  advanced 
life,  which  makes  its  accompanying  c£an^  le« 
perceptible ;  but  when  the  dull  ear,  and  dim  eye, 
and  lingering  step,  and  trembling  hand,  are  for 
eyer  interfering  with  the  enjoyments  of  a  man,  who 
would  otherwise  delight  in  tlie  society  of  the  youne 
and  actiye — such  a  contrast  between  the  body  and 
mind  can  only  be  borne  with  fortitude  by  those 
who  look  hopefhlly  for  youth  renewed  in  another 
state  of  existence,  '  It  cannot  be  supposed,'  says 
the  Roman  orator,  '  that  Nature^  aner  having 
widely  distributed  to  all  the  preceding  periods  of 
life  their  peculiar  and  proper  enjoyments,  should 
haye  neglected,  like  an  mdolent  poet,  the  last  act 
of  the  human  drama,  and  left  it  destitute  of  suit- 
able adyantages:'— and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  in  what  these  consist  On  the  contrary, 
Mature  discoyen  her  destitute  state,  and  manif^ts 
it  in  peeyishnees  and  repining,  unless  a  hi||her 
prind^e  than  Naivre  takes  possession  of  the  mind, 
and  makes  it  sensible,  that,  *  though  the  outward 
man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
day.'  It  was  by  this  principle  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  actuated ;  and  he  at  times  gaye  such  prooft  of 
his  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  that 
the  spot  on  which  he  expressed  these  hopes  with 
peculiar  energy  is  now  looked  upon  by  the  friend 
who  conyersM  with  him  as  holy  ground.  But  he 
rarely  spoke  thus;  fbr  he  had  such  an  humble 
roirit,  so  much  fear  of  conyeying  the  impression 
that  he  bdieved  himself  accepted,  that  the  extent 
of  these  enjoyments  was  known  to  few.  Thus, 
however,  tiie  priyations  of  age  and  frequent  suffer- 
ing were  oonycrted  into  blessings,  and  ne  acknow- 
leoged  their  advantage  in  weaning  him  from  the 
world.  Considering  life  ss  the  season  of  discipline, 
and  looking  back  to  the  merciful  restraints,  and 
also  acknowledging;  the  many  encouragements, 
which  he  had  received  from  an  oyer-mling  Provi- 
dence, he  was  not  impatient  under  the  most  trouble- 
some and  yexatious  infirmity,  or  over-anxious  to 
escape  that  eril  which,  if  rightly  received,  might 
add  to  the  evidence  and  security  of  the  happiness 
hereafter.  He  had  a  notion,  perhaps  somewhat 
whimsical,  that  we  shall  be  gainers  in  a  fhture 
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state  by  the  coltiTation  of  the  intellect,  and  always 
affixed  a  seiue  of  this  nature  also  to  the  more  im- 
portant meaninff  of  the  word  'talents'  in  the 
.  parable :  and  this  stimulus  doubtless  increased  his 
axidity  for  knowledge,  at  a  period  when  such  study 
was  of  little  use  besides  the  amusement  of  the  pre- 
sent hour." 

Preparing  to  visit  Hastings,  in  Seotember, 
1830,  with  his  friends  from  Hampstead  Heath, 

he  says : — 

**  I  feel,  in  looking  forward  to  this  journey,  as  if 
there  was  a  gulf  fixed  between  us:  and  vet  what 
are  three  or  four  weeks  when  paased  1  When  an- 
ticipated, they  appear  as  if  they  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  I  know  not  what  pleasures  and  adven- 
tures ;  but  when  they  are  cone,  we  are  almost  at  a 
loss  to  reooUeet  any  imudent  that  occurred.  My 
preaching  days  are  almost  over.  On  the  Sunday 
evening  I  feel  too  much  like  a  labourer  who  re- 
joices that  his  day's  work  is  done,  rather  than  <me 
who  reflects  how  it  was  performed." 

Some  friends  having  offered  a  insit  at  the  par- 
sonage during  his  absence  on  this  occasioQi  he 
thus  wrote  to  my  brother : — 

**  Now,  my  dear  John,  do  remember  that  you 
must  make  the  house  what  it  should  be.  Do  me 
honour,  I  pray  vou,  till  I  can  take  it  upon  myself: 
all  tiuit  the  cellar  can  afibrd,  or  the  market,  rests 
with  yon  and  jour  guests,  who  know  very  well  in 

what  good  livmg  consists.  I  doubt  if  O drinks 

claret.  Mr.  Spiu^kman,  I  think,  does ;  at  least  he 
produces  it,  and  to  him  it  should  be  produced. 
Now  do,  my  ffood  fellow,  go  along  with  me  in  this 
matter :  you  know  all  I  would  have,  as  well  as  I 
do  myself." 

This  short  extract  will  exemplify  another 
characteristic.  Always  generous  and  liberal, 
I  think  he  grew  more  so  in  the  later  portion  of 
his  life — ^not  less  careful,  but  more  bountifiil  and 
charitable.  He  lived  scrupulously  within  the 
limits  of  his  income,  increased  by  the  produce 
of  his  literary  exertions;  but  he  freely  gave 
away  all  that  ne  did  not  want  for  current  ex- 
penses. I  know  not  which  of  hb  relatives  have 
not  received  some  substantial  proofs  of  this 
generous  spirit 

The  following  letter  from  HastiAgs,  dated 
28th  Seotember,  1880,  produced  in  his  par- 
sonage feelings  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe: — 

7b  the  Btv.  John  Crabbe, 

**  Mt  dear  Son, — ^I  write  (as  soon  as  the  i»ost 
permits)  to  inform  you  that  I  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  yesterday,  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  I  left  you, 
and  fhll  as  well  as  I  expected,  though  a  rather 
alarming  accident  made  me  feel  unpleasantly  for 
some  hours,  and  its  effects  in  a  slight  degree  re- 
main. I  had  been  oat  of  the  coach  a  very  short 
time,  while  other  passengers  were  leaving  it  on 
their  arrival  at  their  places ;  and,  on  ^ting  into 
the  coach  again,  and  close  beside  it,  a  gi^,  with  two 
men  in  it,  came  on  as  fest  as  it  could  dnve,  which 


I  neither  saw  nor  heard  till  I  felt  the  shaft  against 
my  side.  I  fell,  of  course,  and  the  wheel  went  over 
one  foot  and  one  arm.  Twenty  people  were  ready 
to  assist  a  stranger,  who  in  a  few  minutes  was 
sensible  that  the  alarm  was  all  the  injury.  Ben- 
jamin was  ready,  and  my  friends  took  care  that  I 
should  have  all  the  indulgence  that  even  a  man 
friffhtened  could  require.  Hajypily  I  found  them 
well,  and  we  are  all  this  mommg  going  to  one  of 
the  churches,  where  I  hope  I  shall  remember  that 
many  perM>ns,  under  like  circumstances,  have  never 
survived  to  relate  their  adventure.  I  hope  to  learn 
very  shortly  that  you  are  all  well :  remember  me 
to  fdl  with  you,  and  to  our  friends,  westward  and 
elsewhere.  Write — briefly  if  you  must,  but  write. 
From  your  affectionate  fatner, ,     Geo.  Crabbe. 

**  P.S. — You  know  mjr  poor.  Oram  had  a  shil- 
ling on  Sunday ;  but  Smitn,  the  bed-ridden  woman, 
Martin,  and  Gregory,  the  lame  man,  you  will  give 
to  as  I  would ;  nay,  I  must  give  somewhat  more 
than  usual ;  and  if  you  meet  with  my  other  poor 
people,  think  of  my  accident,  and  give  a  few  ad- 
diUonal  shillings  n>r  me;  and  I  must  also  find 
some  who  want  where  I  am,  for  my  danger  was 
great,  and  I  must  be  thankful  in  every  way  I  can." 

On  the  2nd  of  the  next  month  he  thus 
writes:— 

**  I  do  not  eat  yet  with  appetite^  but  am  terribly 
dainty.  I  walk  by  the  sea  and  inhale  the  breese 
in  the  morning,  and  feel  as  if  I  were  really  hungir ; 
but  it  is  not  the  true  hunger,  for,  whatever  the 
food,  1  am  soon  satisfied,  or  rather  satiated:  but 
all  in  good  time ;  I  have  yet  been  at  Hastings  but 
one  week.  Dear  little  Georgy  I  I  shall  not  forget 
her  sympathy:  my  love  to  her,  and  to  my  two 
younger  dears,  not  forgetting  i 


A  friend,  who  was  with  him  in  this  expe- 
dition, thus  speaks  of  him : — 

**  He  was  able,  though  with  some  effort,  to  join  a 
party  to  Hastings  in  the  autumn,  and  pasised  much 
of  his  time  on  the  sea-shore,  watching  the  objects 
fiuniliar  to  him  in  early  life.  It  was  on  a  cold 
November  morning  that  he  took  his  last  look  at 
his  fevourite  element,  in  foil  glory,  the  waves  foam- 
ing and  dashing  against  the  shore.  He  returned, 
with  the  fHends  wnom  he  had  been  visiting,  to 
town,  and  spent  some  weeks  with  them  in  its  vici- 
nity, enjoying  the  society  to  which  he  was  strongly 
attached,  but  aware  for  how  short  a  period  those 
pleasures  were  to  last  Having  made  a  morning 
call  in  Cavendish  Square,  where  he  had  met  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  esteem, 
and  several  members  of  her  femily,  he  was  affected 
to  tears,  on  getting  into  the  carriage  after  takinjg 
leave  of  them,  saying,  *  I  shall  never  meet  this 
party  again/  His  afil^ons  knew  no  decline.  He 
was  never,  apparently,  the  least  tenacious  of  a  re- 
putation for  talent;  but  most  deeply  senuUe  of 
every  proof  of  regard  and  affection.  One  day, 
when  absent  ttom  home,  and  sufferinff  from  severe 
illness,  he  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Waldron, 
informing  him  of  the  heartfelt  interest  which  many 
of  his  parishioners  had  expressed  for  his  welfare. 
Holding  up  this  letter,  he  said,  with  great  emotion, 
*  Here  is  something  worth  living  for  V" 
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I  may,  perhaps,  as  well  insert  in  this  place  a 
kind  l^ter  with  which  I  have  lately  been  ho- 
noured by  the  great  Poetess  of  the  rsssions : — 

From  Mr»,  Joanaa  BaiUie. 

**  I  have  often  met  your  ezoeUent  &ther  at 
Mr.  Hoare's,  and  frequently  elsewhere;  and  he 
was  always,  when  at  Hampstead,  kind  enough  to 
visit  my  sister  and  me;  bat,  excepting  the  good 
sense  and  gentle  conrtesy  of  his  converBation  and 
manners,  1  can  scarcely  remember  anything  to 
mention  in  narticolar.  Well  as  be  knew  mankind 
under  their  least  fitvoarable  aspect,  he  seemed  nerer 
to  forget  that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  to  lore 
them  even  when  most  tudoveable — ^if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  word.  I  have  sometimes  been 
almost  provoked  by  the  yery  charitable  allowances 
which  he  made  for  the  unworthy,  so  that  it  required 
my  knowledge  of  the  |preat  beneyolence  of  his  own 
charader,  and  to  receive  his  sentiments  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Him  who  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners,  to  reconcile  me  to  such  lenity.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  sometimes  remarked  that,  when 
a  good  or  generous  action  has  been  much  praised, 
be  would  say  in  a  low  voice,  as  to  himself  some- 
thing that  insinuated  a  more  mingled  and  worldly 
cause  for  it  But  this  never,  as  it  would  have  done 
from  any  other  person,  gave  the  least  offence ;  for 
you  felt  quite  assured  as  he  uttered  it,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded fh»m  a  sa^^ons  obseryanoe  of  mankind, 
and  was  spoken  m  sadness,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
satire. 

"  In  regard  to  his  courtesy  relating  to  the  feelings 
of  others  in  smaller  matters,  a  circumstance  comes 
to  my  recollection,  in  which  you  will,  perhaps,  re- 
cognise your  father.  While  he  was  staying  with 
Mrs.  Hoare  a  few  years  since,  I  sent  him  one  day 
the  present  of  a  blackcock,  and  a  message  with  it, 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  look  at  the  bird  before  it 
was  delivered  to  the  cook,  or  something  to  that  pur- 
pose. He  looked  at  the  bird  as  desired,  and  tnen 
went  to  Mrs.  Hoare  in  some  perplezi^,  to  ask 
whether  he  ought  not  to  have  it  stuffed,  instead  of 
eating  it  She  could  not,  in  her  own  house,  tell 
him  that  it  was  simply  intended  for  the  larder ;  and 
he  was  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  it 
stuffed,  lest  I  should  think  proper  respect  had  not 
been  put  upon  my  present  This  both  vexed  and 
amused  me  at  the  time,  and  was  rememboed  as  a 
pleasing  and  peculiar  trait  of  his  character. 

**  He  was  a  man  fitted  to  engage  the  esteem  and 
good- will  of  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him  well ;  and  I  have  always  eonndered  it  as  one 
of  the  many  obliaations  I  owe  to  the  friendship  of 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Hoare,  that  through  them  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  distinguished  and 
amiable  poet  Believe  me,  with  all  gOM  wishes,  &c 

"  J.  Baillie." 

I  shall  add  here  part  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  anotner  of  what  I  may  call  my 
father's  HanyMtead  friends— Mr.  Duncan,  of 
Bath,  well  known  for  the  extent  and  elegance 
of  his  accomplishments.     He  says : — 

**  My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hoare,  at  Hsmpstead ;  by  whose  whole 


fiimily  he  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  a  beloved  and 
venerated  relation.  I  was  much  struck,  as  I  think 
every  one  who  was  ever  in  his  company  must  have 
been,  by  his  peculiar  suavity,  courtesy,  and  even 
humili^  of  manner.  There  was  a  self-renunciation, 
a  carelessness  of  attracting  admiration,  which  formed 
a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  ambitious  style  of 
conversation  of  some  other  literati,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  have  occasionally  seen  him.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  natural  politeness  and  sensitive  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  others  occasioned  him  to 
reject  opportunities  of  saying  smart  and  jwinted 
thmjgs,  or  of  putting  his  remans  into  that  epigram- 
matic, and,  perhaps,  not  always  extemporaneous 
form,  which  supplies  brilliant  scraps  for  collectors 
of  anecdotes.  His  conversation  was  easy,  fluent 
and  abundant  in  correct  information;  but  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  good  sense  and  g^d  feeling. 
When  the  merits  of  contemporary  authors  were 
discussed,  his  diaspprobation  was  rather  to  be  col- 
lected from  his  unwillingness  to  dwell  on  obvious 
and  too  prominent  feults,  than  from  severity  in  the 
exposure  of  theuL  But  his  sympathy  with  good 
expression  of  good  feelin«,  such  as  he  found,  for 
example,  b  the  paaes  of  Scott,  roused  him  to  occa- 
sional fervour.  If  he  appeared  at  any  time  to  show 
a  wish  that  what  he  said  might  be  remembered,  it 
was  when  he  endeavoured  to  place  in  a  simple  and 
clear  point  of  view,  for  the  information  of  a  young 
person,  some  usefol  truth,  whether  historical,  phy- 
siological,  moral,  or  religious.  He  had  much  ac^ 
quaintance  with  botany  and  geology ;  and,  as  you 
know,  was  a  successfol  collector  of  local  specimens ; 
and  as  I,  and  doubUess  many  others,  know,  was  a 
liberal  imparter  of  his  collected  store. 

*«  The  peculiar  humour  which  ^ves  brilliancy 
to  his  writings,  gave  a  charm  to  his  conversation : 
but  its  tendency  was  to  excite  pleasurable  feeling, 
by  afibrding  indulgence  to  harmless  curiosity  by  a 
peep  behind  the  scenes  of  human  nature,  rather 
than  to  produce  a  laugh.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  country  aentieman  relate  an  instance  of  his 
good  temper  ana  self-command.  They  were  tra- 
velling in  a  stage-coach  from  Bath ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached Calne,  the  squire  mentioned  the  names  of 
certain  poets  of  the  neighbourhood ;  expressed  his 
admiration  of  your  fooler's  earlier  works; — but 
ventured  to  hint  that  one  of  the  latter,  I  forget 
which,  was  a  feilure,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to 
lay  his  pen  aside.  *Sir,'  said  your  fether,  *  1  am 
quite  of  your  opinion.  Artists  and  poets  of  all  ages 
nave  fellen  into  the  same  error.  Time  creeps  on 
so  gentiy,  that  they  never  find  out  that  they  are 

S'owbg  old ! '  *  So,'  said  the  squire,  *  we  talked  of 
il  Bias  and  the  Ardibishop,  and  soon  digressed 
into  talk  of  parish  matters  and  justice  business. 
I  was  delighted  with  my  companion,  who  soon 
alighted ;  and  I  only  learned  by  inquiring  of  the 
coachman  who  had  been  my  fdlow-tiaveller.'  I 
told  this  to  your  fether,  who  laughed,  remembered 
the  incident,  and  said,  *the  squire,  perhaps,  was 
right ;  but  you  know  I  was  an  incompetent  judge 
upon  that  subject' " 

I  have  already  mentioned  his  visite  to  Puckle- 
church.  Great  was  the  pleasure  of  our  house- 
hold in  expecting  him,  ior  his  liberality  left  no 
domestic  without  an  ample  remembrance.  What 
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listening  for  the  chaise  among  the  children! 
It  is  heard  rattling  through  the  street— it  is  in 
the  churchvard — at  the  door.  His  pale  face  b 
lighted  with  pleasure — as  benevolent,  as  warm- 
hearted as  in  his  days  of  jouth  and  strength ; 
but  age  has  sadiv  bent  his  once  tall  stature,  and 
his  hand  trembles.  What  a  package  of  books 
— what  stores  for  the  table — what  presents  for 
the  nursery  1  Little  tales,  as  nearly  resembling 
those  which  had  delighted  his  own  infancy  as 
modem  systems  permit—one  quite  after  his  own 
heart— the  German  Nursery  Stories."  After 
dinner  the  children  assemble  round  the  dessert, 
and  perhaps  he  reads  them  the  stonr  of  the 
Fisherman,  his  greatest  fiivourite.  How  often 
have  I  heard  him  repeat  to  them  the  invo- 
cation— 

**  O,  man  of  the  SM,  oome  liitaii  to  m«. 
For  Alice,  my  wife,  the  plagne  of  my  life, 
Hath  sent  me  to  be^  a  boon  of  thee.** 

And  he  would  excite  their  wonder  and  delight, 
with  the  same  evident  satisfaction,  that  I  so  well 
remembered  in  my  early  days.  Of  the  morose 
feelings  of  age,  repining  for  lost  pleasures,  he 
knew  nothing ;  for  his  youth  had  been  virtuous, 
his  middle  age  intellectual  and  manly,  his  de- 
cline honourable  and  honoured.  Such  minds 
covet  not,  envy  not,  the  advantages  of  youth, 
but  regard  them  with  benevolent  satisfaction — 
perhaps  not  unmixed  with  a  species  of  appre- 
nensive  pity ;  for  their  fiery  ordeal  is  not  yet 
past. 

He  loved,  particularly  at  last,  to  converse  on 
early  scenes  and  occurrences ;  and  when  we  be- 
ean  that  theme,  it  was  generally  a  late  hour  be- 
fore we  parted.  Unfortunately,  I  meditated  this 
record  too  recently  to  reap  the  full  advanta^. 
On  these  reminiscences,  even  at  the  date  to  which 
my  narrative  has  now  oome,  his  spirits  have 
risen,  and  his  countenance  has  brightened  into 
the  very  expression  which  marked  nis  happiest 
mood  in  his  most  vigorous  years. 

In  the  morning,  even  in  the  roughest  weather, 
he  went  his  way  (always  preferring  to  be  alone) 
to  some  of  our  quarries  of  olue  lias,  abounding  in 
fossils,  stopping  to  cut  up  any  herb  not  quite 
common,  tnat  grew  in  his  path  ;  and  he  would 
return  loaded  with  them.  The  dirty  fossikwere 
placed  in  our  best  bed-room,  to  the  great  diver- 
sion of  the  female  part  of  my  family ;  the  herbs 
stuck  in  the  borders,  amonff  my  choice  flowers, 
that  he  might  see  them  wnen  he  came  again. 
I  never  displaced  one  of  them. 

When  we  had  friends  to  meet  him,  with  what 
ease  and  cheerfulness  would  he  enter  into  the 
sociality  of  the  evening,  taking  his  subject  and 
his  tone  from  those  around  him ;  except  when 
he  was  under  the  too  frec^uently  recurring  pain, 
and  then  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  retire. 
Few  aged  persons  so  readily  acquired  an  attach- 
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ment  to  strangers :  he  was  ever  ready  to  think 
warmly  of  every  one  who  treated  him  with 
kindness.  There  was  no  acrimony  in  him ; 
and  to  the  end  he  had  that  accommodating 
mind  in  conversation  which  oflen  marks  the 
young,  but  which  is  rarely  found  at  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten. 

We  dreaded  his  departure.  It  was  justly  re- 
marked by  one  of  his  nieces,  that  he  left  a  feel- 
ing of  more  melancholy  vacancy  when  he  quitted 
a  house  than  any  other  person,— even  than  those 
whose  presence  afibrded  more  positive  pleasure. 
"  I  hope,"  said  she,  one  day,  very  earnestiy, 
"  that  my  uncle  will  not  oome  into  Suffolk  this 
jrear ;  for  I  shall  dread  his  going  away  all  the 
time  he  is  with  us."  He  generally  left  the  young 
people  all  in  tears^feeling  strongly,  and  not 
naving  the  power  to  oonceu  it.  The  stooping 
form,  the  trembling  step,  the  tone  and  manner 
of  his  fiftrewell,  especially  for  the  last  few  years, 
so  hurried,  so  foreboding,  so  affectionate,  over- 
came us  all. 

My  brother  has  the  following  observations  on 
his  perseverance  in  his  clerical  duties : — '*  With 
my  father's  active  mind  and  rooted  habits — ^for 
he  did  not  omit  the  duty  on  one  Sunday  for 
nearly  forty  years — it  would  have  been  distress- 
ing to  him  to  have  ceased  to  officiate ;  but  the  pun 
to  which  he  was  subject,  was  frequentiy  very 
severe ;  and  when  attacked  during  the  service, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  press  his  hand  hard 
to  his  face,  and  then  his  pale  countenance  be- 
came flush^.  Under  these  paroxysms,  his  con- 
gregation evidentiy  felt  mucn  for  him ;  and  he 
often  hesitated  whether  he  had  not  better  give 
it  up  altogether.  I  was  accustomed  to  join  him 
in  the  vestry-room,  after  reading  the  prayers ; 
and  whilst  sitting  by  the  fire,  waiting  till  the 
organ  had  ceased,  I  well  recollect  the  tone  of 
voice,  firm  and  yet  depressed,  in  which  he  would 
say,  *  Well  I — one  Sunday  more ;'  or,  *  a  few 
Sundays  more,  but  not  many.'  I  was  astonished, 
however,  to  observe  how  much  his  spirits  and 
strength  were  always  renovated  by  an  absence 
from  home.  He  continued  to  officiate  till  the 
last  two  Sundays  before  his  decease." 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  radical  tumults  of 
this  period,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
eminent  Academician,  whose  portrait  of  him 
had  been  receutiy  re-engraved : — 

**  Amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  that  of  a  tumul- 
tuous populace,  assembled  to  show  their  joy,  and  to 
demand  shows  of  the  same  kind  from  those  who  re- 
side among  them,  I  retire  fbr  a  few  minutes,  to  re- 
Sly  to  your  fitvour :  and  this  must  be  my  apology 
f  I  do  not  thank  yon  as  I  ought,  for  the  kindness 
you  express,  and  your  purpose  to  oblige  me  in  my 
wishes  to  possess  a  few  copies  of  the  engraving,  of 
which  I  heard  such  a  highly-approving  account,  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Dawson  Tiirner,  of  Yarmouth,  a 

fnUeman  upon  whose  taste  I  can  rely ;  nor  on^t 
to  omit  to  mention  that  of  his  lady,  who  henelf 
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designs  In  a  soperior  manner,  and  is  an  excellent 
jod^  of  all  woria  of  the  kind.  If  I  wer«  snre  of 
having  a  room  to  retire  to  on  the  morrow,  with  a 
whole  window  in  it,  I  beliere  1  should  postpone  my 
acknowledgment  c^  yonr  letter;  bat  there  is  no 
setting  bonnds  to  the  exertions  of  a  crowd,  in  a 
place  like  this,  when  once  they  entertun  the  idea, 
be  it  right  or  wrongs  that  yoa  are  not  of  their 
opinion.'' 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1831,  he  thus  writes 
to  Mr.  Henchman  Crowfoot,  of  Beccles,  the 
relatiTe  of  his  son  John's  wife,  and  for  whom 
he  had  a  strong  partiality  : — 

"IMfaJaniury,  1S31. 

"  A  lonff  joomey,  as  that  would  be  into  Suffolk, 
I  coDtempuite  with  mixed  feelings  of  hope  and  ap- 
prehendon.  After  a  freedom  Sf  several  months' 
duration,  I  hare  once  more  to  endure  the  almost 
continaal  attacks  of  the  pain  oyer  which  I  boasted 
a  Tietory,  that,  alas!  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Again  I  have  recourse  to  steel,  and  again  feel  re- 
lief;  but  I  am  nearly  conyinced  that  travelling  in 
stage-coaches,  however  good  the  roads,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  awaken  this  kmd  of  disease,  which  (I  speak 
reverendly)  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  Yet  I  should 
rejoice  to  revint  Beccles,  where  every  one  b  kind 
to  me,  and  where  every  object  I  view  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  and  welcome.  Beodes  is 
the  home  of  past  years,  and  I  could  not  walk  through 
the  streets  as  a  stranger.  ItisnotsoatAldborough: 
there  a  sadness  mixes  with  all  I  see  or  hear ;  not  a 
man  is  living  whom  I  knew  in  my  early  portion  of 
life;  my  contemporaries  are  gone,  and  ihmr  succes- 
sors are  unknown  to  me  and  I  to  them.  Yet,  in  my 
last  Vint,  my  niece  and  I  passed  an  old  man,  and  she 
said,  'There  is  one  you  should  know :  you  played 
together  as  boys,  and  he  looks  as  if  ne  wanted  to 
tell  yon  so.*  Of  course^  I  stopped  on  my  way,  and 
Zekiel  Thorpe  and  I  became  once  more  acquainted. 
This  is  sadly  tedious  to  you ;  but  you  need  not  be 
told  that  old  men  love  to  dwell  upon  their  Recol- 
lections :  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  one  reason  for  the 
many  yolnmes  published  under  that  name. — Recol- 
lections of  gentlemen  who  tell  us  what  they  please, 
and  amuse  us,  in  their  old  age,  with  the  follies  of 
their  youth  ! 

"  I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  and  by  Mrs.  Crow- 
foot, Sen.,  my what  shall  I  call  the  relation- 
ship? We  are  the  fiither  and  mother  of  our  son 
and  daughter,  but  in  what  legal  aflhiity  I  cannot 
detennine ;  but  I  hope  we  may  discuss  that  ques- 
tion, if  it  be  necessary,  at  Trowbridge.  And  now, 
finally  ^In  which  way  we  close  our  sermons— once 
more  accept  my  thanks,  and  those  of  my  son  and 
daughter.  We  have  this  day  dined  magnificently 
on  your  turkey,  and  drank  our  wine  with  remem- 
brances to  our  friends  in  Suffolk?  We  are  all— 
if  I  except  my  too  frejquently  recurrbff  pain— in 
good  health ;  and — the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  George 
Crabbe  excepted— so  are  the  Gloucestershire  part 
of  my  fiunily :  mtne,  I  repeat  with  some  pride  and 
with  more  pleasure.  I  should  much  like  an  hour's 
coQTersation,  inter  nog,  without  participation,  with- 
out mtermption ;  and  I  am  fmly  persuaded  that 
you  would  not  reject  it" 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  dated  in  the 
April  of  the  same  year — the  last  of  his  life : — 

**  Comparing  myself  with  myself,  I  have  felt  the 
weakening  effect  of  time  more  within  the  last  six 
months  than  I  ever  experienced  before.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  weaker  than  numbers  are  at  my 
age,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  peat  difference 
between  me  at  this  time,  and  me  (if  I  may  so  say) 
at  Hastings  last  year.  I  cannot  walk,  no»  not  half 
the  distance ;  and  then — (one  more  complaint,  and 
I  haye  done)— I  cannot  read,  but  for  a  short  time 
at  once :  and  now  I  would  ask  myself  What  would 
I  do  at  Pucklechurch  ?  if  my  reet  ftil  me  when  I 
walk,  my  sight  when  I  read— why,  I  should  be  a 
perpetual  incumbrance  ?  Yon  will  say,  What,  then, 
do  you  do  at  Trowbridge?  There,  you  know»  I 
have  a  number  of  small  and  often  recurring  duties, 
and  I  play  with  my  fossils;  but  still  I  am  always 
purposing  to  come  to  you  when  I  can." 

Agdn  in  May : — 

**  I  am  stall  weak,  and  just,  as  I  suppose,  like  other 
old  declining  people,  without  any  particular  dis- 
eases. But  m  the latt^part of  tiie  day  I  become 
much  renovated.  Mr.  Waldron  and  I  telked  of  a 
London  journey  last  evening,  till  I  began  to  per- 
suade myself  I  was  capable  of  the  undertaking. 
A  litde  serious  consideration  when  I  left  him,  and 
especially  this  mornings  feelings,  put  to  flight  all 
such  young  man's  ikncies." 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  again  visited 
his  friends,  his  kind  and  attached  friends,  of 
Hampstead,  at  their  residence  at  Clifton ;  and 
this  visit  occurrinff  at  the  memorable  time  of  the 
Bristol  riots,  I  will  subjoin  some  extracts  from 
his  letters  from  thence — the  last  we  ever  re- 
ceived. 

<*  Clifton,  October  24.'Assure  our  dear  Caro- 
line,^ that  I  feel  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  sitting 
in  any  room  she  assigns  me ;  there  to  employ  my- 
self in  my  own  way,  without  being  troubled  or 
interrupted  by  any  one's  business,  as  at  Trowbridge, 
even  by  my  own.  You  can  scarcely  believe  how 
tiie  love  and  enjoyment  of  c^uiet  grows  upon  me. 
One  of  my  great  indulgences  is  to  foel  myself  alone, 
but  to  know,  and  perhaps  hear,  that  a  whole  fitmily, 
little  ones  and  great,  are  within  a  few  paces  of  me, 
and  that  I  can  see  them  when  I  please— this  is  a 
grandpapa's  luxuir,  Miss  Caroline  1 

**  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  comfortable  rooms  you  could 
desire.  I  look  firom  my  window  upon  the  Avon 
and  its  wooded  and  rocky  bounds— the  trees  yet 
green.  A  vessel  is  sailing  dovna,  and  here  comes  a 
steamer  (Irish,  I  suppose).  I  haye  in  yiew  the 
end  of  the  Cliff  to  the  right,  and  on  my  left  a  wide 
and  varied  prospect  oyer  Bristol,  as  for  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  at  present  the  novelty  makes  it  yery 
interesting.  Clifton  was  always  a  fkvourite  place 
with  me.  I  have  more  strength  and  more  spirits 
since  my  arrival  at  this  place,  snd  do  not  despair 
of  giving  a  good  account  of  my  excursion  on  my 
return. 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  fund  of  good  sense  as  well 
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as  moral  feeling  in  the  people  of  this  country ;  and 
if  ministers  pnweed  steadily,  giye  np  some  ^ints, 
and  be  firm  m  essentials,  there  will  be  a  nnion  of 
sentiment  on  this  great  subject  of  reform  by  and 
by ;  at  least,  the  good  and  well-meaning  will  drop 
tiieir  minor  differences  and  be  onited. 

**  So  yon  have  been  reading  my  almost  forgotten 
stories — Lad^  Barbara  and  Ellen  I  I  protest  to  yon 
their  origin  is  lost  to  me,  and  I  mnst  read  them 
myself  l^ore  I  can  apply  vour  remarks.  Bnt  I 
am  glad  yoa  have  mentioned  the  subject,  because 
I  haye  to  observe  that  there  are,  in  my  recess  at 
home,  where  th^  have  been  long  undisturbed, 
another  series  of  such  stories, — in  number  and 

Quantity  sufficient  for  an  octavo  yolume;  and  as 
suppose  they  are  much  like  the  former  in  exe- 
cution, and  sufficiently  difiierent  in  events  and 
characters,  they  may  hereafter,  in  peaceable  times, 
be  worth  something  to  you ;  and  the  more,  because 
1  shall,  whatever  is  mortal  of  me,  be  at  rest  in  the 
chancel  of  Trowbridge  church ;  for  the  works  of 
authors  departed  are  generally  received  with  some 
&vour,  partly  as  they  are  old  acquaintances,  and  in 
part  because  there  can  be  no  more  of  them." 

This  letter  was  our  first  intimation  that  my 
father  had  any  more  poems  quite  prepared  for 
the  press ; — little  did  we  at  that  moment  dream 
that  we  should  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  him,  that  since  we  knew  of  Uieir  exist- 
ence, he  might  as  well  indulge  us  with  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  by  himself.  On 
the  26th  of  the  same  October  he  thus  wrote  to 


**  I  have  been  with  Mrs.  Hoare  at  Bristol,  where 
all  appears  still :  should  any  thing  arise  to  alarm, 
yon  may  rely  upon  our  care  to  avoid  danger.  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  to  be  sure,  is  not  popular,  nor 
is  the  Bishop,  but  I  trust  that  both  will  be  safe 
from  violence — abuse  they  will  not  mind.  The 
Bishop  seems  a  good'humoured  man,  and,  except 
by  the  populace,  is  greatly  admired. — I  am  sorry 
to  part  with  my  friends,  whom  I  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  meet  often,— or,  more  reasonably  yet, 
whom  I  ought  to  look  upon  as  here  taking  our 
final  leaye ;  out,  happily,  our  ignorance  of  our  time 
is  in  this  our  comfort,— that  let  friends  part  at  any 
period  of  their  lives,  hope  will  whisper,  '  We  shaU 
meet  again.'  ** 

Happily,  he  knew  not  that  this  w€ts  their  last 
meeting.  In  his  next  letter  he  speaks  of  the 
memorable  riots  of  Bristol — the  most  alarming 
of  the  sort  since  those  recorded  in  his  own 
London  diar^,  of  1780 — and  which  he  had 
evidently  anticipated. 

**  Bristol,  I  suppose,  never,  in  the  most  turbulent 
times  of  old,  witnessed  such  outrage.  Queen's 
Square  is  but  half  standing ;  half  is  a  smoking  ruin. 
As  you  may  be  apprehensive  for  my  safety,  it  is 
right  to  let  yon  know  that  my  friends  and  I  are 
undistarbed,  except  by  our  fears  for  the  progress 
of  this  mob-government,  which  is  already  some- 
what broken  into  parties,  who  wander  stupidly 
about,  or  sleep  wherever  they  fkll  wearied  wiu 
their  work  and  their  indulgence.    The  military 


are  now  in  connderable  force,  and  many  men  are 
sworn  in  as  constables :  many  volunteers  are  met 
in  Clifton  churchyard,  with  white  round  one  arm, 
to  distinguish  them ;  some  with  guns,  and  the  rest 
with  bludgeons.  The  Mayor's  house  has  been 
destroyed,— the  Bishop's  palace  plundered,  bnt 
whether  burnt  or  not  1  do  not  know.  This  morn- 
ing, a  party  of  soldiers  attacked  the  crowd  in  the 
Square;  some  lives  were  lost,  and  the  mob  dis- 
persed, whether  to  meet  again  is  doubtful.  It  has 
been  a  dreadftil  time,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope 
it  is  now  over.  People  are  frightened  certainly — 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  evident  these  poor  wretches 
would  plunder  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  bum  the  cathedral,  bnt  &iled. 
Many  liyes  were  lost  To  attempt  any  other 
subject  now  would  be  fruitless.  We  can  thmk, 
speak,  and  write  only  of  our  fears,  hopes,  or  troubles. 
I  would  have  gone  to  Bristol  to-day,  but  Mrs.  Hoare 
was  unwilling  that  I  should.  She  thought,  and 
perhaps  rightly,  that  clergymen  were  marked 
objects.  1  therefbre  only  went  about  half  way, 
and  of  course  could  leant  bnt  little.  All  now  is 
quiet  and  weU." 

Leaving  bis  most  valued  friends  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  my  father  came  to  Pu<£]e- 
church,  80  improved  in  health  and  strength,  that 
his  description  of  himself  would  have  been 
deemed  the  efiect  of  mere  ennm,  except  by  those 
who  know  the  variableness  of  age — the  tem- 
porary strength, — the  permanent  weakness.  He 
preached  at  both  my  churches  the  following 
Sunday,  in  a  voice  so  firm  and  loud,  and  in  a 
manner  so  impressive,  that  I  was  congratulated 
on  the  power  ho  manifested  at  that  advanced 
stage  of  life,  and  was  much  comforted  with  the 
indications  of  a  long  protracted  decline.  I  said, 
'*  Why,  Sir,  I  will  venture  a  good  sum  that  you 
will  be  assisting  me  ten  years  hence." — **  'I'en 
weeks,"  was  his  answer— and  that  was  almost 
literally  the  period  when  he  ceased  to  assist  any 
one.  He  left  us  after  a  fortnight,  and  returned 
to  Trowbridge.  On  the  7th  of  January  ho 
wrote, — 

^  I  do  not  like  drowuness— mine  is  an  old  man's 
natural  infirmity,  and  that  same  old  man  creeps  upon 
me  more  and  more.  I  cannot  walk  him  away :  he 
gets  old  on  the  memory,  and  my  poor  little  accounts 
never  come  ri^h t  Let  me  nevertheless  be  thank  ful : 
I  have  very  litde  pun.  'T  is  true,  from  a  stifiness 
in  my  mouth,  I  read  prayers  before  we  take  our 
breakfiist  with  some  difficulty ;  but  that  being  over, 
I  feel  very  little  incommoded  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  are  all  in  health,  for  I  will  not  call  my 
latitude  and  stupidity  by  the  name  of  illness. 
Like  Lear,  I  am  a  poor  (ud  man  and  foolish,  but 
happily  I  have  no  daughter  who  vexes  me." 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  I  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  staved  with  him  three  or  four  days ; 
and  if  I  had  been  satisfied  with  the  indications 
of  his  improved  health  when  at  Pucklechurch, 
I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  still 
stronger  and  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  wit- 
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nesaed  for  the  last  three  years.  He  had  become 
perceptibly  stouter  in  that  short  interval :  he 
took  his  meals  with  a  keen  appetite,  and  walked 
in  a  more  upright  position ;  and  there  were  no 
counter-tokens  to  excite  our  suspicions.  It  is 
true,  he  observed  that  he  did  not  like  the  in- 
crease of  flesh ;  but  this  was  said  in  that  light 
cheerful  manner,  which  imported  no  serious 
fears.  On  the  29th,  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  stating  that  he  had  caught  a  sharp 
cold,  accompanied  with  oppression  in  the  chest 
and  pain  in  the  forehead,  ibr  which  he  had  been 
bled.  He  added,  that  my  &ther  felt  relieved, 
and  that  he  would  write  a^n  immediately; 
but  on  the  following  moramg,  while  I  was 
expecting  an  account  of  his  amendment,  a  chaise 
drove  to  the  door,  which  my  brother  had  sent 
me  to  save  time.  In  fact,  all  hope  of  recovery 
was  already  over. 

I  had  once  before  seen  him,  as  I  have  already 
described,  under  nearly  similar  circumstances, 
when,  if  he  was  not  in  extreme  danger,  he 
evidendy  thought  he  was.  He  had  then  sud, 
*'  Unless  some  great  change  takes  place,  I  cannot 
recover,"  and  had  ordered  my  mother*s  grave 
to  be  kept  open  to  receive  him.  I  asked  myself. 
Will  he  bear  the  shock  now  as  firmly  as  he  did 
then?  I  feared  he  would  not;  because  he 
must  be  aware  that  such  a  change  as  had  then 
ensued  was  next  to  impossible  under  the  present 
disorcier  at  the  aee  of  seventy-seven ;  and  be- 
cause, whenever  he  had  parted  with  any  of  us 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  he  had  been  much 
affected,  evidently  from  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  the  last  meeting.  I  greaUy  feared, 
therefore,  that  his  spirits  would  be  woefully 
depressed — that  the  love  of  life  might  remain  in 
all  its  force,  and  that  the  dread  of  death  might 
be  strong  and  distressing.  I  now  state  with 
ff&elings  of  indescribable  thankfulness,  that  I 
had  been  foreboding  a  weight  of  evil  that  was 
not ;  and  that  we  hs^  only  to  lament  hb  bodUy 
sufferings  and  our  incalculable  loss. 

During  the  days  that  preceded  his  departure, 
we  had  not  one  painful  feeling  arisine  from  the 
state  of  his  mind.  That  was  more  nrm  than  I 
ever  remembered  under  any  circumstances.  He 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  his  recovery,  and 
yet  he  talked  at  intervals  of  his  death,  and  of 
certain  consequent  arrangements,  with  a  strong 
complacent  voice ;  and  bade  us  all  adieu  without 
the  least  faltering  of  the  tongue  or  moisture  of 
the  eye.  The  aw  fulness  of  death,  apprehended 
by  his  capacious  mind,  must  have  had  a  tendency 
to  absord  other  feelings  ;  vet  was  he  calm  and 
unappalled; — and  intervals  of  oblivion,  under 
the  appearance  of  sleep,  softened  his  sufferings 
and  administered  an  opiate  to  his  faculties.  One 
of  his  characteristics, — exuberance  of  thoujB^ht, 
seemed  sometimes,  even  when  pleased,  as  if  it 
oppressed  him ;  and  in  this  last  illness,  when  he 
was  awake,  his  mind  worked  with  astonishing 


rapidity.  It  was  not  delirium ;  for  on  our  re- 
caiiing  his  attention  to  present  objects,  he  would 
speak  with  perfect  rationality;  but,  when  un- 
interrupted, the  greater  portion  of  his  waking 
hours  were  passed  in  rapid  soliloauies  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  the  chain  of  whicn,  from  his 
impeifect  utterance  (when  he  did  not  exert  him- 
self), we  were  unable  to  follow.  We  seldom  in- 
terrupted the  course  that  nature  was  taking,  or 
brought  him  to  the  eflbrtof  connected  discourse, 
except  to  learn  how  we  could  assbt  or  relieve 
him.  But  as  in  no  instance  (except  in  a  final 
lapse  of  memory)  did  we  discover  the  least 
irrationality — so  there  was  no  despondency  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cheerful  expressions  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use,  were  heard  from 
time  to  time ;  nay,  even  that  elevation  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  eyebrows,  which  occasionally 
accompanied  some  humorous  observation  in  the 
days  of  his  health,  occurred  once  or  twice  after 
every  hope  of  life  was  over.  But,  if  we  were 
thankful  for  his  firmness  of  mind,  we  had  to 
lament  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  I  was 
not  aware  how  powerful  it  was  till  tried  bv 
this  disease.  I  said,  '^  It  is  your  great  strength 
which  causes  this  suffering.'*  He  replied,  **  But 
it  is  a  great  price  to  pay  fSr  it." 

On  one  essential  subject  it  would  be  wrong  to 
be  silent.  I  have  stated,  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  considerations  had  had  an  increas- 
ing influence  over  him  mind.  The  growth  had 
been  ripening  with  his  age,  and  was  especially 
perceptible  in  his  later  years.  With  regard  to 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  he  was  always  mani- 
festiy  pained  if,  when  absent  from  home  on  a 
Sunday,  he  had  been  induced  to  neglect  either 
the  morning  or  evening  services :  in  his  private 
devotions,  as  his  household  can  testify,  tie  was 
most  exemplary  and  earnest  up  to  the  period  of 
his  attack;  yet  at  that  time,  when  fear  often 
causes  the  first  real  prayer  to  be  uttered,  then 
did  he,  as  it  were,  confine  himself  to  the  inward 
workings  of  his  pious  and  resigned  spirit,  occa- 
sionally, however,  betrayed  by  aspirations  most 
applicable  to  bis  circumstances.  Among  the  intel- 
ligible fragments  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  were 
frequent  exclamations  of,  '*  My  time  is  short ;  it 
is  well  to  be  prepared  for  death."  "  Lucy," — 
this  was  the  affectionate  servant  that  attended 
along  with  his  sons, — "  dear  Lucv,  be  earnest 
in  prayer  I  May  you  see  your  children's  chil- 
dren. From  time  to  time  he  expressed  great 
fear  that  we  were  all  over-exerting  ourselves  in 
sitting  up  at  night  with  him  ;  but  the  last  night 
he  said,  **  Have  patience  with  me — it  will  soon 
be  over. — Stay  with  me,  Lucy,  till  I  am  dead, 
and  then  let  others  take  care  of  me."  This 
night  was  most  distressing.  The  changes  of 
posture  sometimes  necessary,  save  him  extreme 
pain,  and  he  said,  '*  This  is  shocking."  Then 
again  he  became  exhausted,  or  his  mind  wandered 
in  a  troubled  sleep.    Awaking  a  little  refreshed. 
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be  held  oiit  his  hand  to  us,  saying— as  if  he  felt 
it  might  be  the  last  opportunity,  **  God  bless 
you — be  good,  and  come  to  me  f"  Even  then, 
though  we  were  all  overpowered,  and  lost  all 
self-command,  he  continued  firm.  His  coun- 
tenance now  began  to  vary  and  alter.  Once, 
however,  we  hsui  the  satisfSM^on  of  seeing  it 
lighted  up  with  an  indescribable  expression  of 
ioy,  as  he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  something 
before  him,  and  uttered  these  words,  **That 
blessed  book  r 

After  another  considerable  interval  of  apparent 
insensibility,  he  awoke,  and  said,  in  a  tone  so 
melancholy,  that  it  ranf  in  my  ears  for  weeks 
after,  ^*  I  thought  it  bad  been  all  over,"  with 
such  an  emphasis  on  the  a///  Afterwards  he 
said,  '*  I  cannot  see  you  now."  When  I  said, 
''  We  shall  soon  follow  ;'*  he  answered,  "  Yes, 
yes!"  I  mentioned  his  exemplary  fortitude; 
but  be  appeared  unwilling  to  have  any  good 
ascribed  to  himself. 

When  the  incessant  presents  and  enquiries  of 
his  friends  in  the  town  were  mentioned,  he  said, 
<*  What  a  trouble  I  am  to  them  all  1"  And  in 
the  course  of  the  nifht,  these  most  consolatory 
words  were  distinctly  heard,  **  All  is  well  at 
last  1"  Soon  after,  he  said,  imperfectly,  *'  You 
must  make  an  entertainment ;"  meaning  for  his 
kind  Trowbridge  friends  after  his  departure. 
These  were  the  last  intelligible  words  I  heard. 
Lucy,  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  leave 
him,  day  or  night,  and  was  cloee  by  him  when 
he  died,  says  that  the  last  words  he  uttered  were, 
'*  God  bless  you—God  bless  you !" 

About  one  o'clock  he  became  apparently 
torpid;  and  I  left  him  with  my  brother,  re- 
questing to  be  called  instantly,  in  case  of  the  least 
retuminflT  sensibility, — but  it  never  returned.  As 
my  brother  was  watching  his  countenance  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  rattling  in  the 
throat  was  heard  once,  and  twice,  but  the  third 
or  fourth  time  all  was  over. 

The  shutters  of  the  shops  in  the  town  were 
half  closed,  as  soon  as  his  death  was  known. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  ninety-two  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  including  all  the  dissent- 
ing ministers,  assembling  of  their  own  accord  in 
the  school-room,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
The  shops  on  this  day  were  again  closed  :  the 
streets  crowded;  the  three  galleries  and  the 
organ-loft  were  hung  with  black  cloth,  as  well 
as  the  pulpit  and  chancel.  The  choir  was  in 
mourning — the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  in  their  seats  and  in  mourning — the  church 
was  lull— the  effect  appalling.  The  terrible  so- 
lemnity seems  yet  recent  while  I  write.  The 
leader  of  the  choir  selected  the  following  beau- 
tiful anthem : — 

<*  When  the  eu  heard  him,  then  it  bleaed  him ; 
And  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witneai  ot  him. 
He  delivered  tlie  poor  that  cried,  tlie  fktherlem,  and  him 

that  liad  none  to  help  him  : 
Kindnea  and  meeknen  and  comfort  werein  hb  tongue." 


The  worthy  master  of  the  Free  and  Sunday 
school  at  Trowbridge,  Mr.  Nightingale,  on  the 
Sunday  after  hisfuroral,  delivered  an  impressive 
address  to  the  numerous  children  under  his 
care,  on  the  death  of  thor  aged  and  afiectionate 
minister.  It  was  printed,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  ^' '  Poor  Mr.  Crabbe,'  said  a 
little  girl,  the  other  day,  very  simply,  *poor 
Mr,  Crabbe  will  never  ao  up  in  puhnt  any  more 
with  his  white  head.*  lio !  my  children,  that 
hoary  head — found,  as  may  yours  and  mine  be 
found  I — in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
is  gone  to  rest ;  but  his  memory  is  embalmed  in 
the  house  of  our  God.  Sacred  is  the  honoured 
dust  that  sleeps  beside  yonder  altar.  Is  there 
one  of  you  wno  has  not  experienced  his  kind- 
ness?— who  has  not  seen  his  eyes  beam  with 
pleasure  to  hear  you  repeat  *Thy  kingdom 
come;  Thy  will  be  done r  Religiously  keep 
the  Bibles  he  gave  you ;  and  when  yoo  read 
these  words  of  your  &iviour — '  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you— and  when  I  come,  I  will  re- 
ceive you  to  myself — think  of  your  afiectionate 
minister,  and  that  these  were  his  dying  words 
— '  Be  good  and  come  to  me.' " 

Soon  after  his  funeral,  some  of  the  principal 
parishioners  met,  in  order  to  form  a  committee, 
to  erect  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  the 
chancel :  and  when  his  family  begged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  senerous  undertaking,  it  was  not 
permitted.  ''They  desired,"  it  was  observed 
by  their  respected  chairman,'  *'  to  testify  their 
regard  to  him  as  a  friend  and  a  minister."  And, 
I  trust,  his  diUdren's  children  will  be  taught  to 
honour  those  who,  by  their  deep  sense  of  his 
worth,  have  given  so  strong  a  token  of  their  own 
worthiness. 

The  subscriptions  to  his  monument  being 
sufficiently  large  to  sanction  the  commission  of 
the  work  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Baillie,  he  finished 
it  in  July,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  church, 
August,  1833.  The  eminent  artist  himself 
generously  contributed  the  marble. 

A  figure  admirably  represents  the  dying  poet 
casting  his  eyes  on  the  sacred  volume  ;  two 
celestial  beings  are  looking  on,  as  if  awaiting 
his  departure :  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  short 
and  beautiful  inscription,  judiciously  expressed 
in  his  own  native  tongue. 

It  is  the  custom  to  close  a  biographical  work 
with  a  summary  of  character.  I  must  leave  the 
reader  of  these  pages  to  supply  this  for  himself. 
I  conclude  with  simply  transcribing  a  few  verses 
— ascribed  to  an  eminent  pen,' — which  appeared 
in  print  shortly  after  my  dear  and  venerated 
father's  departure  : — 

**  Farewell,  dear  Csabbk  I  thoa  meekest  of  manltind. 
With  heart  all  fervour,  and  all  strength  of  mind. 

*  Mr.  Waldron,  hit  young  Mend  and  adTiaer,  now  like 
himielf  numbered  with  the  departed.  He  died,  univenally 
beloved  and  lamented,  April,  1833,  a  year  and  two  months 
after  my  fkther. 

«  John  Duncan,  Bk|.,  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
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With  tendered  sympatliy  for  odMn*  wo«i, 
Fearl«M,  sU  guile  mnd  malice  to  expose : 
Steadflut  of  parpoM  in  poisuit  of  right. 
To  dng  forth  dvk  hypo^rby  to  IlKht, 
To  brand  th*  oppreaor,  and  to  thanie  the  proad. 
To  shield  the  righteous  from  the  sUndaoai  erowd ; 
To  enor  lenient  and  to  frailty  mild, 
Repentanee  ever  was  thy  weleome  child : 
In  every  state,  as  husband,  parent,  friend. 
Scholar,  or  bard,  thoa  oonldst  the  Cbrktlan  blend. 


Thy  v«rM  trom  Nature's  fkre  each  feature  drew. 

Each  lovely  charm,  each  molo  and  wrinkle  too. 

No  dreamy  incidents  of  wild  romance, 

With  whirling  shadows,  wilder'd  minds  entianee ; 

But  plain  realities  the  mind  engage. 

With  pictured  warnings  through  each  polished  page. 

Hogarth  of  Sjngl  be  this  thy  perfect  praise  :— 

T^ruth  prompted,  and  Truth  purified  thy  lays ; 

The  God  of  TruUi  has  given  thy  verK  and  thee 

Troth's  holy  palm—His  ImmorUHty." 


SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OP 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE,  LL.B., 

WHO  DIED  FEBRUARY  THE  THIRD,  1639, 

IN  THE  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE,  AND  TH^ 

NINETEENTH  OF  HIS  SERVICES  AS  RECTOR 

OF  THIS  PARISH. 

BORN  IN  HUMBLE  UFE,  HE  MADE  HIMSELF  WHAT  HE  WAS. 

BY  THE  FORCE  OF  HIS  GENIUS^ 

HE  BROKE  THROUGH  THE  OBSCURITY  OF  HIS  BIRTH 

YET  NEVER  CEASED  TO  FEEL  FOR  THE 

LESS  FORTUNATE; 

ENTERING  (AS  HIS  WORKS  ('AN  TESTIFY)  INTO 

THE  SORROWS  AND  DEPRIVATIONS 

OF  THE  POOREST  OF  HIS  PARISHIONERS ; 

AND  SO  DISCHARGING  THE  DUTIES  OF  HIS  STATION  AS 

A  MINISTER  AND  A  MAGISTRATE, 

AS  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  RESPECT  AND  EffFEEM 

OF  ALL  H^  NEIGHBOURS. 

AS  A  WRITER,  HE  IS  WELL  DESCRIBED  BY  A  GREAT 

CONTEMPORARY  AS 

"  NATVRES  STERNEST  PAINTER,  YET  HER  BEST.'' 


THE   END  OF  THE   LIFE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  POEMS. 


The  Poetical  Works  open  with  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  that  collection  of  Poems,  by  Mr.  Crabbe, 
which  appeared  in  1807;  and  which  indoded  '*  The  Library,"  originally  published  in  1781;  **  The 
Village,"  in  1788;  and  «  The  Newspaper,"  in  1785;— together  with  four  then  new  poems;  vis.,  "The 
Parish  Register,"  •«  The  Birth  of  Fhittery,"  «•  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  and  "  The  Hall  of  Justice,"  The 
Author's  Pre&ce  to  the  same  collection,  of  1807,  is  next  giyen;  and  then  follow  the  Poems  which  it 
embraced ;  now  for  the  first  time  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  original  draft  of  '*  The  Library,"  as  first  shown  to  Mr.  Burke,  has  been  found  among  Mr. 
Crabbe*s  MSS.,  and  the  Tarious  readings  supplied  fh>m  this  and  other  sources,  together  with  explanatory 
matter  of  different  kinds,  are  appended  to  the  present  pages  in  notes  distinguished  by  brackets. 

In  imitation  of  the  example  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  collectiye  edition  of  his  Poetical 
Works,  an  Appendix  is  added  to  this  Tolume,  containing  various  juvenile  Poems  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  some 
firom  his  MSS.,  others  from  two  anonymous  publications  which  have  now  become  extremely  scarce. 
These  early  essays  cannot  detract  from  the  &me  of  his  maturer  productions ;  and  illustrating,  as  they  do, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  progress  of  the  Author's  taste  and  talents,  they  may  fomish  both  encourage- 
ment and  warning  to  the  young  aspirant  in  the  art  of  poetry.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  personal  character  of  the  author  himself;  the  purification  of  his  heart 
from  youthful  errors  under  the  influence  of  virtuous  love,  and  an  awakened  sense  of  religious  obligation ; 
and  the  struggles  of  his  mind  during  the  period  of  what,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  calls  **  hU  distress." 

Between  the  close  of  "  The  Borough,"  and  the  commencement  of  the  **  Tales,"  the  Editor  has  been 
induced  to  insert  a  few  Occanonal  Pieces,  never  before  printed,  which  have  been  reoentiy  found  among 
Mr.  Crabbe's  note-books,  or  supplied  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  firiends — and  one  poem  of  greater  im- 
portance, composed  in  the  same  measure  with  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  and  entided  "  Tfie  World  ^Dreams,*' 
This  performance,  tiiough  it  may  not,  perhaps,  have  received  the  last  polish  which  the  Author  could  have 
given  it,  appears  to  the  Editor  so  characteristic  of  his  highest  genius,  that  it  could  not  be  omitted  without 
injustice  to  his  memory. 
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Ipae  per  Anaoiilaa  iEneia  eannln«  gentea 
Qui  Mnat,  in{{«nti  qui  nomine  paint  Olympum  ; 
M»onlamque  wnem  Romano  prarocat  ore : 
ForaJUn  llllus  nemoria  Utulnet  fn  umbrA 
Quod  canit,  et  aterili  tantum  cantaiset  aveni 
Ignotttv  populi ;  ti  Maoenate  careret. 

LucAN.  Paaeg.  nd  Pisonet. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY-RICHARD  FOX, 

LORD  HOLLAND, 


OF   HOLLAND  Ilf  LINCOLN SBIBE  ;    LORD   HOLLAND,   OF  FOXLET  ; 
fOCIETY    OF  ANTIQUABIES. 


AND   FELLOW   OF  THE 


Mt  Lobd, 
That  the  longest  poem  in  thii  coUectlon  *  was  honoured  by  the  notice  of  your  Lordship's  right  honour- 
able and  eyei^vahxed  relation,  Mr.  Fox ;  that  It  should  be  the  last  which  engaged  his  attention ;  and 
that  some  parts  of  it  were  marked  with  his  approbation ;  are  circumstances  productire  of  better  hopes 
of  ultimate  success  than  I  had  dared  to  entertain  before  I  was  gratified  with  a  knowledge  of  them :  and 
the  hope  thus  raised  leads  me  to  ask  permission  that  I  may  dedicate  this  book  to  your  Lordship,  to 
whom  that  truly  great  and  greatly  lamented  personage  was  so  nearly  allied  in  family,  so  closely  bound 
in  afi'ection,  and  in  whose  mind  presides  the  same  critical  taste  which  he  exerted  to  the  delight  of  all 
who  heard  him.  He  doubtless  united  with  his  unequalled  abilities  a  fund  of  good-nature ;  and  this 
possibly  led  him  to  speak  favourably  of,  and  give  satisfaction  to,  writers  with  whose  productions  he 
might  not  be  entirely  satisfied :  nor  must  I  allow  myself  to  suppose  his  desire  of  obliging  was  with- 
holden,  when  he  honoured  any  effort  of  mine  with  his  approbation :  but,  my  Lord,  as  there  was  discri- 
mination in  the  opinion  he  gave ;  as  he  did  not  yell  indifference  for  insipid  mediocrity  of  composition 
under  any  general  expression  of  cool  approval :  I  allow  myself  to  draw  a  favourable  conclusion  from 
the  verdict  of  one  who  had  the  superiority  of  intellect  few  would  dispute,  which  he  made  manifest 
by  a  force  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself;  whose  excellent  judgment  no  one  of  his  friends  found 
cause  to  distrust,  and  whose  acknowledged  candour  no  enemy  had  the  temerity  to  deny.* 


1  [*'  The  Pariah  Regfrter**  waa  the  longeat  poem  In  the 
volume,  pabliahed  in  1807,  to  which  thia  dedication  waa 
preflxed.J 

*  i "  Mr.  Foa'a  memory  aeema  never  to  have  been  oppreaaed 
by  the  number,  or  diitracted  by  the  variety,  of  the  materlata 
whieh  he  had  gradually  accumulated.  Never,  indeed,  will 
hia  companions  foivet  the  readineaa,  correetneaa,  and  glowing 
enthuaiaam  with  which  he  repeated  the  noblest  paangea  in 
the  beat  Englbh,  Frenoh,  and  Italian  poeta,  and  in  the  best 
epic  and  dramatic  writers  of  antiquity.  He  read  the  moat 
celeUntfed  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  not  only  with  exqui- 


aite  taste,  but  with  philological  precision;  and  tlie  mind 
which  had  been  employed  in  balancing  the  fate  of  kingdoms, 
seemed  occasionally,  like  that  of  Casar,  when  he  wrote  upon 
grammatical  analogy,  to  pat  forth  its  whole  might  upon  the 
atructnre  of  aentencea,  the  etymology  of  worda,  the  import  of 
partjclea,  the  quantity  of  ayllablea,  and  all  the  nicer  distinc* 
tiona  of  thoae  metrical  eanona,  which  some  of  our  ingenious 
countrymen  have  laid  down  for  the  different  kinds  of  verse 
in  the  learned  languages.  Even  in  these  subordinate  aooom- 
plishmenta,  he  was  wholly  exempt  from  pedantry.  He  could 
amuse  without  oatentation,  while  he  Inatructed  without  airo- 
gance.**— Paaa.J 
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With  such  encouragement,  I  present  my  book  to  your  Lordship :  the  "  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  de  Vega  "  *  has  taught  me  what  I  am  to  expect ;  I  there  perceive  how  your  Lordship 
can  write,  and  am  there  taught  how  you  can  judge  of  writers  :  my  faults,  however  numerous,  I  know, 
will  none  of  them  escape  through  inattention,  nor  will  any  merit  be  lost  for  want  of  discernment :  my 
verses  are  before  him  who  has  written  elegantly,  who  has  judged  with  accuracy,  and  who  has  given 
unequivocal  proof  of  abilities  in  a  work  of  diinculty, — a  translation  of  poetry,  which  few  persons  in 
this  kingdom  are  able  to  read,^  and  in  the  estimation  of  talents  not  hitherto  justly  appreciated.  In 
this  view,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  apprehension :  but  I  Imow  also,  that  your  Lordship  is  apprised  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  writing  well ;  that  you  will  make  much  allowance  for  &ilures,  if  not  too  fre- 
quently repeated ;  and,  as  yon  can  accurately  discern,  so  you  will  readily  approve,  all  the  better  and 
more  happy  efforts  of  one,  who  places  the  highest  value  upon  your  Lordship's  approbation,  and  who 
has  the  honour  to  be, 

Mt  Lobis 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Geo.  CiiABBE. 
Muston,  Sept,  1807. 


PREFACE  TO  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  1807. 


About  twenty-five  years  since  was  published  a 
poem  called  ''The  Library;*'  which,  in  no  long 
time,  was  followed  by  two  others,  **  The  Village," 
and  "  The  Newspaper :"  these,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions and  additions,  are  here  reprinted ;  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  poem  of  greater  length,  and 
several  shorter  attempts,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  public ;  whose  reception  of  them  creates 
in  their  author  something  more  than  common  soli* 
citude,  because  he  conceives  that,  with  the  judg^ 
ment  to  be  formed  of  these  latter  productions,  upon 
whatever  may  be  found  intrinsically  meritorious  or 
defective,  there  will  be  united  an  inquiry  into  the 
relative  degree  of  praise  or  blame  which  they  may 
be  thought  to  deserve,  when  compared  with  the 
more  early  attempts  of  the  same  writer. 

And  certunly,  were  it  the  principal  employment 
of  a  man's  life  to  compose  verses,  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  continue  to  im- 


*  [Fint  pablbhed  In  1806.  A  new  edition  appeared  in 
1817,  to  which  was  added  **  An  Account  of  the  Lite  and 
Writing*  of  QuiUen  de  Gaitro.**  **  No  name  among  the 
Spanish  poets.**  says  Mr.  Soiithey,  *'  is  so  generally  known  ont 
or  its  own  country  ss  that  of  L«>pe  de  Vega,  but  it  is  onlv  the 
name ;  and  perhaps  no  author,  whose  reputation  is  so  widely 
extended,  has  been  so  little  read.  The  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, of  this '  phoenix  of  Spain '  has  not  wholly  forsaken  him ; 
and  he  has  been  as  happy  now  in  a  biographer,  as  he  wss 
during  his  life  in  obtaining  the  patronsge  of  toe  great  and  the 
AiTOur  of  the  public.**] 

*  ['*  For  about  a  hundred  years.  Fkeneh  had  been  the  only 
literature  which  obtained  any  attention  in  this  country.  Now 
and  then  some  worthless  production  was  *  done  into  English 
by  a  Person  of  Quality,*  and  a  few  sickly  dramatists  Imported 
stsge  plots  and  re-manuftctured  them  for  the  Bnglbh  market ; 
making  of  less  Talue,  by  their  bad  workmanship,  materials 
which  were  of  little  enough  yalue  in  themseWes.  But  at  this 
time  a  revival  was  beginning ;  it  was  brought  about,  not  by 
the  appearance  of  great  and  original  genius,  but  by  awaken. 
Ing  the  publlr.  to  the  merits  of  our  olif  writers,  and  of  those  of 


prove  as  lone  as  he  continued  to  live ;  though,  even 
then,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  such  improve- 
ment would  follow ;  and,  perhi^js,  prooft  might  be 
adduced  to  show  it  would  not :  but  when,  to  this 
"  idle  trade, "  is  added  some  **  calling" »  with 
superior  daims  upon  his  time  and  attention,  his 
progress  in  the  art  of  versification  will  probably  be 
in  proportion  neither  to  the  years  he  has  lived,  nor 
even  to  the  attempts  he  has  made. 

While  composing  the  first  published  of  these 
poems,'  the  author  was  honoured  with  the  notice 
and  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Edmund  Burke :  part  of  it  was  written  in  his  pre* 
senoe,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  his  judgment ; 
receiving,  in  its  progress,  the  benefit  of  his  correc- 
tion :  I  hope,  therefore,  to  obtain  pardon  of  the 
reader,  if  I  eagerly  seize  the  occasion,  and,  after  so 
long  a  silence,  endeavour  to  express  a  ^teftil  sense 
of  the  benefits  I  have  received  fh>m  this  gentleman. 


other  countries.  The  former  task  was  effected  by  Percy  and 
Warton  :  the  latter  it  was  Hayley's  fortune  to  perfonn.  A 
greater  effect  was  produced  upon  the  rising  genemtkm  of 
scholars,  by  the  notes  to  his  Ebsay  on  Epic  Poetry,  ttian  by 
any  other  contemporary  work,  the  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry 
alone  excepted.  A  most  gratifying  proof  of  this  was  afforded 
him  thirty  years  after  these  notes  were  published,  when  he 
received  from  Lord  Holland  a  present  of  the  *  Life  ot  Lope  de 
Vega,*  and  a  letter  saving,  tliat  what  llayley  had  there 
written  concerning  the  Araucana,  had  induced  him  to  learn 
the  Spanish  language.  And  this  was  followed  by  an  act  of 
substantial  kindness  on  his  Lordship's  part,  in  procuring  an 
appointment  for  one  of  the  author's  relations.  There  are 
many  nersons  who  might  make  tlie  same  acknowledgment  as 
Lord  Holland,  though  few  who  have  pursued  the  study 
of  that  fertile  literature  with  such  disdnguished  soeoess."— 

SoUTRXY.j 

1  [*«  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade. 

No  duty  broke,  no  ikther  dtsobey'd.**— Pops.] 

«  [-The  Library."] 
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who  was  solidtons  for  my  more  essential  interests, 
88  well  as  benevolently  anxious  for  my  credit  as  a 
writer. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities ;  it  would  be  vanity,  it  would  be 
weakness,  in  me  to  believe  that  I  could  make  them 
better  known  or  more  admired  than  they  now  are ; 
bnt  of  his  private  worth,'  of  his  wishes  to  do 
good,  of  his  affiibility  and  condescension ;  his  readi- 
ness to  lend  assistance  when  he  knew  it  was  wanted, 
and  his  delisht  to  give  praise  where  he  thought  it 
was  deserved;  of  these  I  may  write  with  some  pro- 
priety. All  know  that  his  powers  were  vast,  his 
acquirements  various ;  and  I  take  leave  to  add,  that 
he  applied  them  with  unremitted  attention  to  those 
objects  which  he  believed  tended  to  the  honour  and 
welfare^of  his  country.  But  it  may  not  be  so  gene- 
rally understood,  that  he  was  ever  assiduous  in  the 
more  private  duties  of  a  benevolent  nature;  that  he 
delighted  to  give  encouragement  to  any  promise 


>  [Mn.  Bf  ontaga,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  and 
the  ffood  taite  to  admire,  Mr.  Burke  in  the  tery  early  part  of 
hia  life,  thiu  apeaka  of  him  in  one  of  her  lettera :— **  I  ahall 
•end  yoa  a  *  Treatiae  on  the  SubUme  and  BeauUfbl,'  by  Mr. 
Burke,  a  friend  of  mine.  I  think  you  will  find  him  an  ele- 
gant and  ingeniooa  writer.  He  ia  far  ftom  the  pert  pedantry 
and  aaaaming  ignorance  of  modern  witlinga,  but  in  conveiaa- 
tion  and  in  writing  an  ingeniooa  and  ingenuoua  man,  modeat 
and  delicate,  and  on  great  and  aerions  aubjecta  tall  of  that  re- 
•pect  and  veneration  which  a  good  mind  and  a  great  one  ia 
aura  to  feel,  while  foola  ruah  behind  the  altar  at  which  wiae 
men  kneel  and  pay  myaterioua  reverence.**] 

*  [While  in  Dublin,  in  1768,  Boxke'a  attention  waa  ealled 
to  a  niendleaa  young  adventurer,  who  had  Juat  arrived  f^om 
Cork,  to  exhibit  a  picture.    Thia  waa  Barry,  the  celebrated 

fainter.  Borke  aaw  him  fluently ;  examined  and  praiied 
is  pictare ;  enqntred  into  hia  viewa  and  ftiture  proapeeta ; 
offered  him  a  paaaage  to  England ;  received  him,  aa  he  aftet^ 
warda  did  Crabbe,  at  hia  houae  in  town ;  introduced  him  to 
the  iwincipal  artiata ;  and  procured  employment  for  him  to 
copy  piciurea  under  Athenian  Stuart,  till  a  change  in  hia  own 
ctrcumatancea  enabled  him  to  do  atill  mora.  By  hia  advice 
Barry  went  to  Italy  for  improvement  in  hia  ait,  and  while 
there  the  painter  waa  chieQy  aupported  by  hia  munificence. 
Barry,  like  Crabbe,  acknowledged  the  weight  of  hia  obliga- 
tions. **  1  am  yoor  property,"  he  wrote  to  Burke ;  •'  you  oufht 
aurelv  to  be  free  with  a  man  of  your  own  making,  who  oaa 
found  in  ^oo,  ikther,  Iwother,  IWend,  every  thing." — See 
PaxoB'a  lA/e  of  Burke,  and  CuMMiMOHAM'a  British  Faittters.'j 

^  [Having  already  farouffht  forward  a  painter  and  a  poet  of 
celebrity,  he  endeavoured  to  do  the  aame  by  a  aculptor. 
Writing  to  Lord  Charlemont,  in  1782,  he  aaya,— **  I  find  that 
Ireland,  amons  other  marka  of  her  Joat  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Grattan,  intenda  to  erect  a  monument  to  hia^onour,  which  ia 
to  be  decorated  with  aculpture.  It  will  be  a  pleaaure  to  yoa 
to  know,  that,  at  thia  time,  a  young  man  of  Ireland  ii  here, 
who,  I  really  think,  aa  fiv  aa  my  judgment  goea,  ia  Ailly  equal 
to  oar  beat  aUtnariea.  both  in  taate  and  execution.  If  you 
emptov  him,  voo  will  enconrace  the  rising  arta  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  rung  virtue  of  Ireland ;  and  though  ^e  former, 
in  the  acale  of  thinga,  ia  infinitely  below  the  latter,  there  ia  a 
kind  of  relationahlp  between  them.  The  young  man'a  name 
who  wlahea  to  be  employed  ia  Hickey."] 

«  ["  Borke,"  aaid  Johnaon,  "  ia  never  what  we  call  hum- 
drum ;  never  in  a  hurry  to  begin  conveiaation,  at  a  loaa  to 
carry  it  on.  or  eager  to  leave  off.  He  doea  not  talk  from  a 
deaire.  of  distinction,  but  becanae  hia  mind  ia  Aill."  The 
Doctw  often  delighted  to  aay,  "  If  a  man  were  to  go  by 
chance,  at  the  aame  time  with  Borke,  under  a  ahed  to  aliun  a 
shower,  he  would  aay,  *  Thia  ia  an  extraordinary  man  I'  "— 
CaoKxa's  Amor//.] 

7  rrhe  following  affecting  incident,  detailed  by  Mxa.  Burke 
to  a  friend,  took  place  a  few  montha  before  Mr.  Burke'a  death. 


of  ability,^  and  assistance  to  any  appearance  of 
desert:*  to  what  purposes  he  employed  his  pen, 
and  with  what  eloquence  he  spake  in  the  senate, 
will  be  told  by  many,  who  yet  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  solid  instruction,  as  well  as  the  nscinating 
l^easantrv,  found  in  his  common  conversation,' 
amongst  his  friends ;  and  his  affectionate  manners, 
amiable  disposition,^  and  zeal  for  their  happiness, 
which  he  manifested  in  the  hours  of  retirement  with 
his  fiunily. 

To  this  gentieman  I  was  indebted  for  my  know- 
ledge  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  as  well 
known  to  his  friends  for  his  perpetual  ftind  of  good 
humour  and  his  unceasing  wishes  to  oblige,  as  he 
was  to  the  public  for  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  his  pencil  and  his  pen."  Bv  him  1  was  favoured 
with  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  honoured 
me  with  his  notice,  and  assisted  me,  as  Mr.  Boswell 
has  told,  with  remarks  and  emendations  for  a  poem 
1  was  about  to  publish.*    The  Doctor  had  been 


in  1797 :— "  A  feeble  old  horae,  which  had  been  a  great 
favourite  with  the  junior  Mr.  Burke,  and  hia  conaUnt  com- 
panion in  all  rural  Joomeyinga  and  aports  when  both  were 
alike  heathfnl  and  vigoroua,  was  now,  in  hia  age,  and  on  the 
death  of  hia  master,  turned  out  to  take  the  run  of  the  park 
for  the  remainder  of  hia  life  at  eaae,  with  atrict  injunctions  to 
the  aervanta  that  he  ahould  neither  be  ridden  nor  molested  by 
any  one.  While  walking  one  day  in  aolitary  musing,  Mr. 
Burke  pereeived  this  worn-out  old  servant  come  dose  up  to 
him,  and  at  length,  after  aome  moments  apent  in  viewing 
him,  followed  by  aeeming  recollection  and  confidence, 
deliberately  rested  its  head  upon  his  bosom.  The  singularity 
of  the  action  itself;  the  remembrance  of  his  dead  son,  its  late 
master,  who  occupied  much  of  hia  thonghta  at  all  times ;  and 
the  apparent  attachment  and  almost  intelligence  of  tlie  poor 
brute,  aa  if  it  could  sympathiae  with  his  inward  sorrows ; 
rushing  at  once  into  his  mind,  touUy  overpowered  his 
firmness,  and  throwing  hia  anna  over  its  neck,  he  wept  long 
and  bitterly."] 

*  [Thia  great  painter  and  most  amiable  gentleman  died  in 
1798.  **  Sir  Joahaa  Reynolds  waa,  on  very  many  accounts,  one 
of  the  moat  memorable  men  of  hia  time.  He  waa  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  praiae  of  the  elegant  arta  to  the 
other  gloriea  of  hia  countrv.  In  taate,  in  grace,  in  fiicilitv,  in 
happy  invention,  and  in  the  rtchneaa  and  harmony  of  colour- 
ing, he  waa  equal  to  the  great  maaters  of  the  renowned  affea. 
In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  he  communicatea  to 
that  department  of  the  art.  in  which  Engliah  artiata  are  the 
most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  Ikncy,  and  a  dignity,  derived  from 
the  higher  branchea,  which  even  thoae  who  professed  them  in 
a  superior  manner,  did  not  alwaya  preserve  when  they 
delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the 
apectator  of  the  invention  of  hiatory,  and  of  the  amenity  of 
landacape.  In  painting  portraita,  he  appeara  not  to  be  raised 
upon  that  platform,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  ahiglier  sphere. 
His  paintinn  illuatrate  his  leasona,  and  liis  lessons  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  hia  paintinn.  He  possessed  the 
theory  as  perfecUy  aa  the  practice  ofhis  srt. . .  .In  full  happi- 
ness of  foreign  and  domestic  (kme,  admired  bv  the  expert  in 
art,  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  ^reat, 
careased  by  aovereign  powen,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished 
poeta,  hia  native  humility,  modeaty,  and  candour  never 
foraook  him, even  on  aorpriae  or  provocation;  nor  waa  the 
leaat  degree  of  arrogance  or  aaaumption  viaible  to  the  moat 

acntinising  eye  in  any  part  of  hia  conduct  or  discourse 

Hia  talents  of  every  kind— powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters— hia  aocial  virtues  in  all  the  re- 
lations and  in  all  tne  habitudea  of  life,  rendered  him  the 
centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable 
aocieUes,  which  wTU  be  dissipated  bjr  hia  death.  He  had  too 
much  merit  not  to  provdce  aome  lealousy,  tqo  much  inno- 
cence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The  loas  of  no  man  of  hia  time 
can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  aorrow. 
HaU  I  and  Atfewell  I  '*->Bu«kx,J 

»  [See  atttff  p.  33 ;  and  Croker's  Bosn^ell,  vol.  v.  p.  55,] 
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often  wearied  by  applications,  and  did  not  readily 
comply  with  requests  for  his  opinion ;  not  from  any 
nnwillin^ess  to  oblige,  but  from  a  painful  conten- 
tion in  his  mind,  between  a  desire  of  giving  pleasure 
and  a  determination  to  speak  truth.  No  man  can,  I 
think,  publish  a  work  without  some  expectation  of 
satisfying  those  who  are  to  judge  of  its  merit:  but 
I  can,  with  the  utmost  reganl  to  reracity,  speak  my 
fears,  as  predominating  over  every  pre-mdulged 
thought  of  a  more  &yourable  nature,  when  I  was 
told  that  a  judge  so  discerning  had  consented  to  read 
and  ^ve  his  opinion  of  **  The  Village,"  the  poem  I 
had  prepared  for  publication.  The  time  of  suspense 
was  not  long  protracted ;  I  was  soon  favoured  with 
a  few  words  flrom  Sir  Joshua,  who  observed, — **  If 
I  knew  how  cautious  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  giving 
commendation,  I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
portion  dealt  to  me  in  his  letter."  Of  that  letter 
the  following  is  a  copy  z^~ 

'•  March  i,  178S. 
"Sir, 
**  I  have  sent  you  back  Mr.  Crabbe's  poem ; 
which  I  read  with  great  delight.  It  is  onrinal, 
vigorous,  and  elegant  The  alterations  which  Ihave 
made,  I  do  not  require  him  to  adopt ;  for  my  lines 
are,  perhaps,  not  often  better  [than]  his  own  :  but 
he  may  take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  perhaps, 
between  them,  produce  something  better  than  either. 
— He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly  de&oed :  a 
wet  sponge  will  wash  all  tiie  red  lines  awajr,  and 
leave  the  pages  dean.  His  Dedication  i®  will  be 
least  liked :  it  were  better  to  contract  it  into  a  short 
sprightly  address.— 1  do  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
success.    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnsom.", 

That  I  was  fully  satisfied,  my  readers  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe ;  and  I  hope  they  will  pardon 
me,  if  there  should  appear  to  them  any  impropriety 
in  publishing  the  Ihvourable  opinion  expressed  in  a 
private  letter :  they  will  judge,  and  truly,  that  by 
so  doing,  I  wish  to  bespeak  their  good  opinion,  but 
have  no  design  of  extorting  their  applause.  I  would 
not  hazard  an  appearance  so  ostentatious  to  gratifv 
my  vanity,  but  I  venture  to  do  it  in  oompliance  with 
my  fears. 

After  these  was  published  **  The  Newspaper:"  it 
had  not  the  advantage  of  such  previous  criticism 
from  any  friends,  nor  perhaps  so  much  of  my  own 
attention  as  I  ou^ht  to  have  given  to  it ;  but  the 
impression  was  dis[KMed  of,  and  I  will  not  pay  so 
little  respect  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  as  now 
to  suppress  what  they  then  approved. 

Since  fhe  publication  of  this  poem,  more  than 
twen^  years  have  elapsed ;  and  I  am  not  without 
apprehension,  lest  so  long  a  silence  should  be  con- 
strued into  a  blamable  neglect  of  my  own  interest, 
which  those  excellent  friends  were  desirous  of  pro- 
moting; or,  what  is  yet  worse,  into  a  want  of 
gratitude  for  their  assistance ;  since  it  becomes  me 
to  suppose  they  considered  these  first  attempts  as 


10  Neither  of  these  were  adopted.  The  author  had  written, 
about  that  time,  some  verses  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Robert 
Manners,  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  these,  by 


promises  of  better  things,  and  their  favours  as  sti- 
mulants to  future  exertion.  And  here,  be  the  con- 
struction put  upon  my  apparent  negligence  what  it 
may,  let  me  not  suppress  my  testimony  to  the  libe- 
rali^  of  those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  patrons  and 
encourasers  of  literary  merit,  or,  indeed,  of  merit  of 
any  kind :  tiietr  patronage  has  never  been  refused, 
I  conceive,  when  it  has  l^en  reasonably  expected  or 
modestiy  required;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  pro- 
bably, to  instance,  in  these  times  and  in  this  eountrjr, 
toij  one  who  merited  or  was  supposed  to  merit 
assistance,  but  who  nevertheless  languished  in  ob- 
scurity or  necessity  for  want  of  it ;  unless  in  those 
cases  where  it  was  prevented  by  the  resolution  of 
impatient  pride,  or  wearied  by  the  solidtations  of 
determined  profligacy.  And,  while  the  subject  is 
before  me,  I  am  unwilling  to  pass  silendy  over  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  two 
deceased  noblemen, — His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  the  Riffht  Honourable  the  Lord 
Thnrlow :.  sensiUe  of  toe  honour  done  me  by  their 
notice,  and  the  benefits  received  from  them,  I  trust 
this  acknowledgment  will  be  imputed  to  its  only 
motive— a  gratefiil  sense  of  their  fkvours. 


Upon  this  subject  I  could  dwell  with  much  plea- 
sure ;  but,  to  give  a  reason  for  that  appearance  of 
neglect,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  so,  happily,  it  is  less 
required.  In  truth,  I  have,  for  many  years,  in- 
tended a  republication  of  these  poems,  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  able  to  join  with  them  such  other  of  later 
date  as  might  not  deprive  me  of  the  litde  credit 
the  former  had  obtiuned.  Long,  indeed,  has  this 
puipoee  been  procrastinated :  and  if  the  duties  of 
a  profession,  not  before  pressing  upon  me~if  the 
claims  of  a  situation,  at  that  time  untried — ^if  dif- 
fidence of  my  own  judgment,  and  the  loss  of  my 
earliest  £riends,-~will  not  suflksientiy  account  for 
my  delay,  I  must  rely  upon  the  good-nature  of  my 
r^er,  uiat  he  will  let  them  avail  as  far  as  he  can, 
and  find  an  additional  apology  in  my  fears  of  his 


These  fears  being  so  prevalent  with  me,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  publish  anything  more, unless  I  oould 
first  obtain  the  sanction  of  such  an  opinion  as  I 
might  with  some  confidence  rely  upon.  I  looked 
for  a  friend  who,  having  the  discerning  taste  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  the  cntical  sagacity  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  would  bestow  upon  mv  MS.  the  attention 
requisite  to  form  his  opinion,  and  would  then  fkvour 
me  with  the  result  of  his  observations;  and  it  was 
my  singular  good  fortune  to  gain  such  assistance ; 
the  opinion  of  a  critic  so  qualified,  and  a  friend  so 
disposed  to  &vour  me.  I  had  been  honoured  by  an 
introduction  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  James 
Fox  some  years  before,  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Burke ; 
and  being  acain  with  him,  I  received  a  promise 
that  he  would  peruse  any  work  I  might  send  to  him 
previous  to  its  publication,  and  would  give  me  his 
opinion.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  think  myself  suffi- 
ciently prepared;  and  when,  afterwards,  I  had 
collected  some  poems  for  his  inspection,  I  found  my 
right  honourable  friend  engaged  by  the  affiiirs  of  a 

a  junction,  it  is  presumed,  not  forced  or  unnatural,  form  the 
concluding  put  of  "  The  Village." 
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I  great  empire,  and  straggling  with  the  inyeteracy  of 
a  fiital  disease :  at  sach  time,  upon  sach  mind,  erer 
disposed  to  oblige  as  that  mind  was,  I  oould  not 
obtrude  the  petty  business  of  criticiBing  yerses ;  but 
he  remembered  the  promise  he  had  kindly  giyen, 
and  repeated  an  ofier,  which  though  I  had  not  pre- 
sumed to  expect,  I  was  happy  to  reoeiye.  A  copy 
of  the  poems,  now  first  pabushed,  was  immediately 
sent  lo  htm,  and  (as  I  have  the  information  from 
Lord  Holland,  and  his  Lordship's  permission  to 
inform  my  readers)  the  poem  which  I  haTe  named 
*^  The  Parish  Register"  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
it  excited  interest  enough,  by  some  of  its  parts,  to 
gain  for  me  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  upon  the 
whole.  Whaterer  he  approTed,  the  reader  will 
readily  believe,  I  haye  careftilly  retained ;  the  parts 
he  disliked  are  totally  expunged,  and  others  are 
substituted,  which  I  hope  resemble  those  more 
conformable  to  the  taste  of  so  admirable  a  judge. 
Nor  can  I  deny  myself  the  melancholy  satis&ction 
of  adding,  that  this  poem  (and  more  especially  the 
history  of  Phoebe  ENiwson,  with  some  parts  of  the 
second  book),  were  the  last  compositions  of  their 
kind  that  engaged  and  amused  the  capacious,  the 
candid,  the  beneyolent  mind  of  this  great  man. 

Theaboye  information  I  owe  to  the  fiiyourof  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland;  nor  tiiis  only, 
but  to  his  Lordship  I  am  indebted  for  some 
excellent  remarks  upon  the  other  parts  of  my  MS. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  m^  good  fortune  then  to  know 
that  my  yerses  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nobleman 
who  had  ffiven  proof  of  his  accurate  judgment  as  a 
critic,  and  his  elegance  as  a  writer,  by  fayouring 
the  public  with  an  easy  and  spirited  translation  of 
lome  interesting  scenes  of  a  dramatic  poet  not  often 
read  in  this  kingdom.  The  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega 
was  then  unknown  to  me :  I  had,  in  common  with 
many  English  readers,  heard  of  him ;  but  could 
not  judge  whether  his  fiur-extended  reputation  was 
caused  by  the  sublime  e^rts  of  a  mighty  genius, 
or  the  unequalled  facility  of  a  rapid  composer,  aided 
by  peculiar  and  fortunate  circumstances.  That  any 
part  of  my  MS.  was  honoured  by  the  remarks  of 
Loid  Holland  yields  me  a  high  de^r^e  of  satis- 
fiiction,  and  his  Lordship  will  perceiye  the  use  I 
haye  made  of  them;  but  I  most  feel  some  regret 
when  I  know  to  what  small  portion  they  were 
limited ;  and  discerning,  as  I  do,  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment bestowed  upon  the  yerses  of  Lope  de  Vega,  I 
must  perceiye  how  much  my  own  needed  the 
assistance  afibrded  to  one  who  cannot  be  sensible 
of  the  benefit  he  has  receiyed. 

But  how  much  soeyer  I  may  lament  the  adyan- 
tages  lost,  let  me  remember  witn  gratitude  the  helps 

,  I  haye  obtained.  With  a  single  exception,  eyery 
poem  in  the  ensuing  collection  has  been  submitted  to 
the  critical  sagacity  of  a  gentleman   upon  whose 

;  skill  and  candour  their  author  could  rely.  To  pub- 
lish by  adyice  of  friends  has  been  seyerely  ridiculed, 
and  that  too  by  a  poet  who  probably,  without  such 
advice,  neyer  made  public  any  yerses  of  his  own : 
in  fact  it  may  not  be  easily  determined  who  acts 
vitb  less  discretion, — the  writer  who  is  encouraged 
to  publish  his  works  merely  by  the  adyice  of  friends 
^hom  he  consulted,  or  he  who,  against  adyice,  pub* 
lishes  from  the  sole  encouragement  of  his  own 


opinion.  These  are  deceptions  to  be  carefully 
ayoided ;  and  I  was  happy  to  escape  the  latter  by 
the  fHendly  attentions  of  the  Reverend  Richard 
Turner,  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth.  To  this 
sentieman  I  am  mdebted  more  than  I  am  able  to 
describe,  or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the  time 
he  has  bestowed  upon  the  attempts  I  have  made. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  kind  of  critic  for  whom  eyery 
poet  should  devoutiy  wish,  and  the  friend  whom 
eyery  man  would  be  happy  to  acquire ;  he  has  taste 
to  discern  all  that  is  meritorious,  and  saoacit^  to 
detect  whatsoever  should  be  discarded ;  he  gives 
just  the  opinion  an  author's  wisdom  should  covet, 
however  his  vanity  might  prompt  him  to  reject  it ; 
what  altogether  to  expunge  and  what  to  improve  he 
has  repeatedly  taught  me,  and,  could  I  have  obeyed 
him  in  the  latter  direction,  as  I  invariably  have  in 
the  former,  the  public  would  have  found  this 
collection  more  worthy  its  attention,  and  1  should 
have  sought  the  opinion  of  the  critic  more  void  of 
apprehension. 

But,  whatever  I  may  hope  or  fear,  whatever 
assistance  I  haye  had  or  have  needed,  it  becomes 
me  to  leaye  my  verMS  to  the  judgment  of  the  rnder, 
without  my  endeavour  to  point  out  their  merit,  or 
an  i^logy  for  their  defects:  yet  as,  among  the 
poetical  attempts  of  one  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  priest,  it  may  seem  a  want  of  reqpect  for 
the  legitimate  otajects  of  his  study,  that  nothing 
occurs,  unless  it  be  incidentally,  of  the  great  subjects 
of  religion ;  so  it  may  appear  a  kind  of  ingratitude 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  that  he  has  not  employed 
his  talent  (be  it  estimated  as  it  may)  to  some 
patriotic  purpose ;  as  in  celebrating  the  unsubdued 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  in  their  glorious  resistance 
of  those  enemies  who  would  have  no  peace  through- 
out the  world,  except  that  which  is  dictated  to  the 
drooping  spirit  of  suffering  humanity  by  the  tri- 
umphant insolence  of  military  success. 

Credit  will  be  giyen  to  me,  I  hope,  when  I  affirm, 
that  subjects  so  interesting  have  the  due  weight  with 
me,  which  the  sacred  nature  of  the  one,  and  the 
national  importance  of  the  other,  must  impress  u^n 
every  mind  not  seduced  into  carelessness  for  religion 
by  the  lethargic  influence  of  a  perverted  philosophy, 
nor  into  indilference  for  the  cause  of  our  counti'pr 
by  hyperbolical  or  hypocritical  professions  of  uni- 
versal philanthropy;  but,  after  many  efforts  to 
satisfy  myself,  by  various  trials  on  these  subjects,  I 
declined  all  further  attempt,  Arom  a  conviction  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  giye  satisfiiction  to  my 
readers.  Poetry  of  a  religious  nature  must,  indeed, 
ever  be  clogged  with  almost  insuperable  difficulty ; 
but  there  are,  doubtiess,  to  be  found  poets  who  are 
well  qualified  to  celebrate  the  unanimous  and 
heroic  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  describe  in 
appropriate  colours  some  of  those  extraordinary 
scenes  which  have  been  and  are  shifting  in  the  face 
of  Europe  with  such  dreadfhl  celerity ;  and  to  such 
I  relinquish  the  duty. 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  view 
of  those  articles  in  the  following  collection,  which 
for  the  first  time  solicit  his  attention. 


In  the  **  Parish  Register 


"  he  will  find  an  endea- 
o2 
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your  once  more  to  describe  viJlage  manners,  not  by 
adopting  the  notion  of  pastoral  simplicity,  or  as- 
suming ideas  of  rustic  barbarity,  but  by  more  na- 
tural -views  of  the  peasantry,  considered  as  a  mixed 
body  of  persons,  sober  or  profligate,  and  hence,  in  a 
great  measure,  contented  or  miserable.  To  this 
more  general  description  are  added  the  yarious 
characters  which  occur  in  the  three  parts  of  a  Re- 
gister— Baptism,  Marriages,  and  Burials. 

If  the  "  Birth  of  Flattery  "  offer  no  moral,  as  an 
appendage  to  the  fable,  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  of 
an  immoral,  nothing  of  improper  tendency,  will  be 
imputed  to  a  piece  of  poetical  playfulness ;  in  &ct, 
genuine  praise,  like  all  other  species  of  truth,  is 
known  by  its  bearing  full  investigation :  it  is  what 
the  giver  is  happy  that  he  can  justly  bestow,  and 
the  receiver  conscious  that  he  may  boldly  accept ; 
but  adulation  must  ever  be  afraid  of  inquiry,  and 
must,  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  moral  sensi- 
bility, 

Be  ahazne  '*  to  him  that  f{ives  and  him  that  takes." 

The  verses,  "  When  all  the  youthful  paadons 
cease"  &c.,  want  a  titie ;  nor  does  the  motto,  al- 
though it  gave  occasion  to  them,  altogether  express 
the  sense  of  the  writer,  who  meant  to  observe, 
that  some  of  our  best  acquisitions,  and  some  of 
our  nobler  conquests,  are  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  passing  away  of  opportunity,  and  the  changes 
made  by  time*,  an  ar^ment  that  such  acquire- 
ments and  moral  habits  are  reserved  fdr  a  state 
of  being  in  which  they  have  the  uses  here  denied 
them. 

In  the  story  of  *<  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  an  attempt 
is  made  to  describe  the  wanderings  of  a  mind  first 
irritated  by  the  consequences  of  error  and  mis- 
fortune, and  afterwards  soothed  by  a  s^ies  of 
enthusiastic  conversion,  still  keeping  him  insane — 
a  task  very  difficult ;  and,  if  the  presumption  of  the 
attempt  may  find  pardon,  it  will  not  be  refused  to 
the  fiiilure  of  the  poet.  It  is  said  of  our  Shakspeare, 
respecting  madness,^ 

'*  In  that  circle  none  dare  walk  but  he  :"— 

yet  be  it  granted  to  one,  who  dares  not  to  pass  the 
boundary  fixed  for  common  minds,  at  least  to  step 
near  to  the  tremendous  verge,  and  form  some  idea 


of  the  terrors  that  are  stalking  in  the  interdicted 
space. 

When  first  I  had  written  «  Aaron,  or  The  Gipsy," 
I  had  no  unfavourable  opinion  of  it ;  and  had  I  been 
collecting  my  verses  at  that  time  for  publication, 
I  should  certainly  have  included  this  tale.  Nine 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  I  continue  to  judge 
the  same  of  it ;  thus  literally  obeying  one  of  the 
directions  given  by  the  prudence  of  criticism  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  poet :  but  how  far  I  may  have  con- 
formed to  rules  of  more  importance  must  be  left  to 
the  less  partial  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  concluding  poem,  entiUed  "Woman!"  was 
written  at  the  time  when  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Ledyard  was  first  made  public :  the  expression  has 
since  become  hackneyed ;  but  the  sentiment  is  con- 
genial with  our  feelings,  and,  though  somewhat 
amplified  in  these  verses,  it  is  hoped  they  are  not 
so  mr  extended  as  to  become  tedious. 

After  this  brief  account  of  his  subjects,  the  au- 
thor leaves  them  to  their  fate,  not  presuming  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  the  kinds  of  versificalion 
he  has  chosen,  ot-  the  merit  of  the  execution:  he 
has,  indeed,  brought  forward  the  fiavourable  opinion 
of  his  ftiends,  and  for  that  he  eamestiy  hopes  his 
motives  will  be  rightly  understood ;  it  was  a  step 
of  which  he  fell  the  advantage,  while  he  fijresaw 
the  danger:  he  was  aware  of  the  benefit,  if  his 
readers  would  consider  him  as  one  who  puts  on  a 
defensive  armour  against  hasty  and  determined 
severity;  but  he  feels  also  the  hazard,  lest  they 
should  suppose  he  looks  upon  himself  to  be  guarded 
by  his  friends,  and  so  secure  in  the  defence,  that 
he  may  defy  the  fiiir  judgment  of  legal  criticism. 
It  will  probably  be  said,  "  he  has  brought  with  him 
his  testimonials  to  the  bar  of  the  public ;"  and  he 
must  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark ;  but  he  begs 
leave  to  observe  in  reply,  that,  of  those  who  bear 
testimonials  of  any  kind,  the  greater  number  feel 
apprehension,  and  not  security ;  they  are,  indeed* 
so  far  finom  the  enjoyment  of  victory,  of  the  exult- 
ation of  triumph,  that,  with  all  they  can  do  for 
themselves,  with  all  their  fHends  nave  done  for 
them,  they  are,  like  him,  in  dread  of  examination, 
and  in  fear  of  disappointment. 

Musto/if  Leicestershire^ 
September 9  1807. 
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Boolu  affofd  Coiwolatioii  to  the  troobled  Mind,  by  mbsU- 
tating  a  lighter  Kind  of  Distren  for  its  own— They  are  pro- 
dnctive  of  other  Ad-vantages — An  Autbor'a  Hope  of  being 
known  in  distant  Times — ^Arrangement  of  the  Library — 
Site  and  Form  of  tlie  Vobimes— The  ancient  Folio,  clasped 
and  chained— Fa»bion  prevalent  even  in  this  Place— The 
Mode  of  publislung  in  Nnmben,  Pamphleta,  &e.— Subjects 

of  the   different   Classes Divinity— Controversy— The 

FHends  of  Religion  often  more  dangeroos  than  her  Foes— 
Sceptical  Authon— Reason  too  much  n^ected  by  the 
tatmet  Converts ;  exclusively  relied  upon  by  the  lattei^— 
Philosophy  ascending  through  the  Scale  of  Being  to  moral 
Subjects— Books  of  Medicine;  their  Variety,  Variance, 
and  Proneness  to  System  :  the  Evil  of  this,  and  the  Diffl- 
enlty  it  causes — Farewell  to  this  Study— Law  :  the  increas- 
ing Number  of  its  Volumes — Supposed  happy  State  of  Man 
without  Laws— Progress  of  Society— Historians :  their 
Subjects- Dramatic  Authors,  Tragic  and  Comic— Ancient 
Romances— The  Captive  Heroine  —  Happiness  in  the 
Perastl  of  such  Books:  why— Criticism— Apprehensions 
of  the  Author  :  removed  by  the  Appearance  of  the  Genius 
of  the  llaee  ;  whose  Reasoning  and  Admonition  conclude 
the  Subject. 

Whxn  the  sad  soul,  by  care  and  grief  oppressed, 
Looks  round  the  worid,  but  looks  in  vain  for  rest ; 
When  every  object  that  appears  in  view, 
Partakes  her  gloom  and  seems  dejected  too ; 
Where  shall  affliction  from  itself  retire  ?  * 
Where  fade  away  and  placidly  expire  ? 


1  fFor  Mr.  Crabbe's  own  account  of  the  preparation  of  this 
poem  for  the  press,  under  Mr.  Burke's  eye,  at  Beaoonsfield, 
are  aat0,  p.  27.  **  The  Library  '*  appeared  anonymously,  In 
Jane,  1781  ;  but  the  author's  name  and  designation  as  domes* 
tic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  were  on  the  title-page  of 
a  second  ediUon  published  in  1783.] 

*  [After  line  fourth,  the  original  MS.  reads  as  follows  :— 

Where  can  the  wretched  lose  their  cares,  and  hide 
The  tears  of  sorrow  from  the  eyes  of  pride  ? 
Can  thev  in  silent  shades  a  reftise  And 
From  all  the  scorn  and  malice  of  mankind  ? 
From  wit's  disdain,  and  wealth's  provoking  sneer, 
From  folly's  grin,  and  humour's  stupid  leer. 
And  clamour's  iron  tongue,  censorious  and  severe  ? 
There  can  they  see  the  scenes  of  nature  gay. 
And  shake  the  gloomy  dreams  of  life  away  ? 
Without  a  sigh,  the  hope  of  youth  give  o'er, 
And  with  aspiring  honour  climb  no  more. 
Alas  I  we  fly  to  peaoeftd  sliades  in  vain  ; 
Peace  dwells  within,  or  all  without  is  pain  : 
No  storm-tost  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas- 
He  dreads  a  tempest,  but  desires  a  breece. 
The  placid  waves  with  silent  swell  disclose 
A  clearer  view,  and  but  reflect  his  woes. 
So  life  hss  calms,  in  which  we  only  see 
A  fhller  prospect  of  our  misery. 


Alas  1  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  in  vain ; 

Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flow'ry  plain : 

Care  veils  in  clouds  the  sun*s  meridian  beam, 

Sighs  through  the  grove,  and  murmurs  in  the  stream ; 

For  when  the  soul  is  labouring  in  despair, 

In  vain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air : 

No  storm-tost  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas, — 

He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze ; 

On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 

Reflected  woe,  and  o*er  unruffled  tides 

The  ghost  of  every  former  danger  glides. 

Thus,  in  the  calms  of  life,  we  only  see 

A  steadier  image  of  our  misery ; 

But  lively  gales  and  gently  clouded  skies 

Disperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise ; 

And  busy  thoughts  and  little  cares  avail 

To  ease  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  fail. 

When  the  dull  thought,  by  no  designs  employed, 

Dwells  on  the  past,  or  suflfer*d  or  eigoy*d, 

We  bleed  anew  in  eveiy  former  grief, 

And  joys  departed  furnish  no  relief. 

Not  Hope  herself,  with  all  her  flattering  art, 
Can  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart : 
The  soul  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares. 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares ; 
Those  lenient  cares,  which  with  our  own  combined, 
By  mix'd  sensations  ease  th*  afflicted  mind, 
Ajid  steal  our  grief  away,  and  leave  their  own  behind ; 


When  the  sick  heart,  by  no  design  employ'd, 
Throbs  o'er  the  past,  or  suffer'd,  or  eigoy  d, 
In  former  pleasures  flnding  no  relief, 
And  pain'a  anew  in  eveiy  former  grief. 
Can  friends  console  us  when  our  cares  distress. 
Smile  on  our  woes,  and  make  misfortunes  lea  ? 
Alas  1  like  wintered  leaves,  tliey  ftdl  away. 
Or  more  disgrace  our  prospects  by  delay ; 
Tlie  genial  warmth,  the  fostMng  sap  is  past. 
That  kept  them  (kithftil,  and  that  held  them  fiist. 

Where  shall  we  fly  ?— to  yonder  still  retreat. 
The  haunt  of  Genius  and  the  Muses'  seat. 
Where  all  our  griefk  in  othen*  strains  rehearse. 
Sneak  with  old  Time,  and  with  the  dead  converse ; 
Till  Fancy,  far  in  distant  regions  flown. 
Adopts  a  thousand  schemes,  and  quits  her  own ; 
Skims  every  scene,  and  plans  with  each  design, 
Toweri  in  each  thought,  and  lives  in  every  line ; 
From  clime  to  clime  with  rapid  motion  flies, 
Weens  without  woe,  and  without  sorrow  slgiis ; 
To  all  thinn  yielding,  and  bv  all  things  sway'd, 
To  all  obedient,  and  by  all  obey'd  ; 
The  soouroe  of  pleasures,  noble  and  refined. 
And  the  great  empress  of  the  Poefs  mind. 

Here  l^  bv  thee,  (kir  Fancy,  I  behold . 
The  mighty  heroes,  and  the  bards  of  old, 
For  here  the  Muses  sacred  vigils  keep. 
And  all  the  busy  cares  of  being  sleep ; 
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A  lighter  grief  I  which  feeling  hearts  endure 
Without  regret,  nor  e*en  demand  a  cure. 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes  ? 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves,  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we  ? 
This  Books  can  do ; — ^nor  this  alone ;  they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live ; ' 
They  soothe  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  they  chastise, 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise  :  * 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all :  they  never  shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch  undone : 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud, 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things, 
But  show  to  subjects  what  they  show  to  kings.^ 


No  monarch  covets  war,  nor  dreams  of  fkme, 
No  subject  bleeds  to  raise  his  t7Ta.ttt'8  name. 
No  prood  sreat  msn,  or  man  that  would  be  i;re«t. 
Drives  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state, 
Nor  rapine  reaps  the  good  by  labour  sown, 
Nor  envy  blasts  a  laurel,  but  her  own. 

Yet  Contemplation,  silent  goddess,  here. 
In  her  vset  eye,  makes  all  mankind  appear, 
All  Nature's  treasures,  all  the  stores  of  Art, 
That  Are  the  fkncy,  or  engage  the  heart. 
The  world's  vast  views,  the  Aincy's  wild  domain, 
And  all  the  motley  oUeeti  of  the  brain  : 
Here  mountains  hurl'd  on  mountains  proudly  riae. 
Far,  far  o*er  Nature's  dull  realities ; 
Eternal  verdure  decks  a  sacred  clime. 
Eternal  spring  for  ever  blooms  in  rhyme, 
And  heroes  honour'd  for  imputed  deeds. 
And  sainti  adored  for  visionarv  creeds. 
Legends  and  tales,  and  solituae  and  sighs. 
Poor  doating  dreams,  and  miserable  lies, 
The  empty  bubble*  of  a  pensive  mind. 
And  Spleen's  sad  elToit  to  debase  mankind. 

Here  Wonder  gapes  at  Story's  dreadfUl  page. 
And  Valour  mounts  by  true  poetic  rage, 
And  Pity  weeps  to  hear  the  mourning  maid. 
And  Envy  saddens  at  the  pndse  oonvey'd.  , 

Devotion  kindles  at  the  pious  strain. 
And  mocks  the  madness  of  the  fool's  disdain: 
Here  gentle  Delicacy  turns  her  eye 
From  the  loose  page,  and  blushes  her  reply, 
Alone,  unhee<led,  calls  her  soul  to  arms. 
Fears  every  thought,  and  flies  from  all  alarms. 
Pale  Study  here,  to  one  great  point  resign'd. 
Derides  the  various  follies  of  mankind  ; 
As  distant  objects  sees  their  several  cares. 
And  with  his  own  their  trifling  work  compares ; 
But  still  forgeti  like  him  men  take  their  view. 
And  near  their  own,  his  works  are  trifling  too  : — 
So  suns  and  planets  scaroelv  fill  the  eye 
When  earth's  poor  hills  and  man's  poor  huts  are  nigh ; 
But,  were  the  eye  in  airy  regions  tost. 
The  world  would  lessen,  and  her  hills  be  lost ; 
And  were  the  mighty  orbs  above  us  known. 
No  world  would  seem  so  trifling  as  our  own. 

Here  looking  back,  the  wond'ring  soul  surveys 
The  sacred  relics  of  departed  days. 
Where  grace,  and  truth,  and  excellence  reside, 
To  claim  our  praise,  and  mortify  our  pride; 
Favour'd  by  fate,  our  mighty  fiithen  found 
The  virgin  Muse,  with  every  beautv  crown'd : 
They  woo'd  and  won :  and,  banish'd  their  embrace. 
She  comes  a  harlot  to  their  feebler  race  : 
Deck'd  in  false  taste,  with  gaudy  shows  of  ait. 
She  charms  the  eye,  but  touches  not  the  heart ; 
By  thousands  oouited,  but  by  few  careas'd. 
False  when  pursued,  and  iktal  when  posses'd. 

Fh>m  hence  we  rove,  with  Fancy  for  our  guide, 
O'er  this  wide  world,  and  other  worlds  more  wide. 
Where  other  suns  their  vital  power  disnlay. 
And  round  revolving  planets  dart  the  day : 
Where  comets  blaze,  by  mortals  unsurvey'o, 
And  stray  where  Galileo  never  stray'd  ; 
Where  (xod  himself  conducts  each  vast  machine, 
Unoensnred  by  mankind,  because  unseen. 


Come,  Child  of  Care !  to  make  thy  soul  serene. 
Approach  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  scene ; 
Survey  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold, 
The  soul's  best  cure,  in  all  her  cares,  behold ! 
Where  mental  wealth  the  poor  in  thought  may 

find,  I' 

And  mental  physic  the  diseased  in  mind ;  I  { 

See   here  the  balms  that   passion's  wounds  as 

mage; 
See  coolers  here,  that  damp  the  fire  of  rage ; 
Here  alt'ratives,  by  slow  degrees  control 
The  chronic  habits  of  the  sickly  soul ; 
And  round  the  heart  and  o'er  Uie  aching  head. 
Mild  opiates  here  their  sober  influence  shed." 
Now  bid  thy  soul  man's  busy  scenes  exclude, 
And  view  composed  this  silent  multitude : — 


Here,  too,  we  trace  the  varied  scenes  of  life. 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife. 
The  hero  fearftil  to  Appear  afraid. 
The  thonghti  of  the  aeliberating  maid ; 
Hie  snsres  for  virtue,  and  the  turns  of  frte. 
The  lie  of  trade,  and  madness  of  debate ; 
Here  fane  deals  death  around,  while  fools  applaud. 
And  caution  watches  o'er  the  lips  of  fraud ; 
Wliate'er  the  world  can  show,  here  scorn  derides. 
And  here  suspicion  whispers  what  it  hides— 
The  secret  thought,  the  counsel  of  the  breast. 
The  coming  news,  and  the  expected  jest.  .  .  . 
High  pan^yric,  in  exalted  style. 
That  smiles  for  ever,  and  provokes  a  smile. 
And  Satire,  with  her  fiiv'rite  handmaids  by  — 
Here  loud  abuse,  there  simpering  irony.  .  .  . 
All  now  display'd,  without  a  mask  are  known. 
And  every  vice  in  nature,  but  our  own. 

Yet  Pleasure  too,  and  Virtue,  still  more  fkir. 
To  thii  blest  seat  with  mutual  speed  repair  i 
The  aocial  sweets  in  life's  securer  road. 
Its  bliss  nnenvied,  its  substantial  good. 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives. 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives.] 

'  [**  Books  without  the  knowledge  of  life  are  useless ;  for 
what  ahottld  books  teach  but  the  ait  of  living  ? "— Johk- 
sow.] 

*  [*'  These  studies  are  the  food  of  youth,  and  the  conso- 
lation of  age :  they  adorn  prosperity,  and  are  the  oomfort 
and  refrige  of  adversity  :  they  are  pleasant  at  home,  and 
are  of  no  incumbrance  abroad ;  they  accompany  us  at  night 
on  our  traveU,  and  In  our  rural  retreats."—- Cicxbo.] 

'  [**  The  learned  world,  as  I  take  it,  have  ever  allowed  a 
liberty  of  thinking  and  of  speaking  one's  sentiments.  That 
serene  republic  knows  none  of  the  distance  and  distinctions 
which  custom  has  introduced  into  all  others.  There  is  a  decent 
fkmiliarity  to  be  admitted  between  the  greatest  and  the  mean- 
est of  it.  This  hss  often  raised  a  thought  in  me,  which  lias 
something  wild,  and  at  the  same  time  something  very  agree- 
able in  it,  when  indulged  to  any  degree.  'Tis  in  relation  to 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  men  of  letters ;  in  that  they  can  ait 
down  in  their  closets,  and  oonverK  with  the  greatest  writers 
of  every  age  and  of  any  nation ;  and  that  in  as  much  freedom 
and  intimacy  as  their  nearest  flriends  could  ever  use  towards 
any  of  them  when  living.  What  an  illustrious  assembly  is 
there  on  theie  shelves  I  The  courts  of  Augustus,  I«ouis  XIV., 
or    Cliarles   II.,    never  beheld   such  a   frequency  of  great 

C'  ises  as  stand  round  a  man  in  his  own  private  study.  How 
a  liappiness  is  it  for  a  person  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
say  at  any  time,  that  he  is  going  to  spend  an  afternoon  with 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  improving  company  he  will 
choose  out  of  all  ages  1  If  he  is  in  a  gay  humour,  perhaps  with 
Horace  and  Anacreon  and  Lord  Ek>r8et;  or,  if  mora  solid, 
either  ^ith  Plato  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton."---Spsin:s,  Esu^  m 
Pop^t  Odysgey.} 

'  ["  A  library  phannaceutically  disposed  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  dispensatory,  and  might  be  properly  enough 
so  called :  and  when  I  recollect  how  many  of  our  eminent 
collectors  of  books  have  been  of  the  medical  (kcultv,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  probable  that  those  great  benefiuton  to*  literature. 
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Silent  they  are — ^bnt,  though  deprived  of  sound, 
Here  all  the  living  languages  ahound ; 
Here  all  that  live  no  more ;  preserved  they  lie, 
In  tombs  that  open  to  the  curious  eye.^ 

Blest  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught  mankind 
To  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind ! 
Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 
Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring ; 
But  Man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend ; 
*T  18  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise.* 

In  sweet  repose,  when  Labour's  children  sleep, 
When  Joy  forgets  to  smile  and  Care  to  weep, 
When  Passion  slumbers  in  the  lover's  breast. 
And  Fear  and  Guilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest, 
HVliy  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  share 
Man's  common  good,  who  feels  his  common  care  ? 

Because  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
Night's  soft  repose,  and  sleep's  mild  power  defy ; 
That  after-ages  may  repeat  his  praise. 
And  fame's  fair  meed  be  his,  for  length  of  days. 
Delightful  prospect !  when  we  leave  behind 
A  worthy  offspring  of  the  fruitful  mind  I 
Which,  bom  and  nursed  through  many  an  anxious 

day, 
Shall  all  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 

Yet  all  are  not  these  births  of  noble  kind, 
Not  all  the  children  of  a  vigorous  mind ; 
Bat  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside. 
The  weak  would  rule  us,  and  the  blind  would 

guide; 
Nay,  man's  best  efforts  taste  of  man,  and  show 
The  poor  and  troubled  source  from  which  they  flow ; 


Baddlffe,  Mead,  Sloane,  Hunter,  and  othen,  have  had  this 
mf  ideft  in  their  minds,  when  they  founded  their  lilxrariei." 

'  [''How  often  does  the  worm-eaten  volume  outlast  the 
reputation  of  the  worm-eaten  author  ?  Some  literary  reputa- 
tions die  in  the  birth ;  a  few  are  nibbled  to  death  by  eritaca— 
but  they  are  weakly  ones  that  peridi  thna;  such  only  as  must 
otherwise  soon  haveeome  to  a  natural  death.  Somewhat  more 
numerous  axe  those  which  are  overfed  with  praise,  and  die  in 
the  sarfeit.  Brisk  reputations,  indeed,  are  like  bottled  two- 
penny, or  pop—*  ther  sparkle,  are  exhaled,  and  fly,' — not  to 
heaven,  but  to  the  Limbo.  To  live  among  books  is,  in  this 
reipect,  like  being  among  the  tombs ; — you  have  in  them 
speaking  remembrances  of  mortality  ."---Soutbxt.1 

*  [*'  As  the  Supreme  Being  has  expressed,  and,  as  It  were, 

K'nted  hia  ideas  in  the  cnation,  men  exprem  their  ideas  in 
Dks-^whieh,  by  this  great  invention  of  these  latter  agea, 
niay  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon,  and  perish  only  in  the 
Reneral  wreck  of  nature.  Thus  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
Kesurrection,  mentioning  the  destruction  of  the  universe,  hss 
these  adnunble  lines  :— 

'  Now  all  the  wide  extended  sky, 
And  aU  th'  harmonious  worlds  on  hish, 
And  VrrgiVt  taered  fForh,  shall  die. 
There  is  no  other  method  of  fixing  these  thoui(hts  which  arise 
and  disappear  in  the  mind  of  men,  and  transmitting  tliem  to 
the  last  periods  of  time ;  no  otlier  method  of  giving  a  per- 
manency to  our  ideas,  and  prewrving  the  knowledge  of  any 
partioilar  petK>n,  when  his  bodv  is  mixed  with  the  common 
mass  of  matter,  and  his  soul  retired  into  the  world  of  spirits. 
Statues  can  last  but  a  few  thousands  of  years,  edifices  fewer, 
aad  Golouis  still  fewer  than  ediflce8.*'~Aooi80ir.] 


B  [Here  follows,  in  the  original  MS.  :— 


ims  I  fflean,  of  mighty  pith  and  force, 
And  moral  themes  to  shine  in  a  disoourae ; 
But,  tired  with  these.  I  take  a  lighter  train, 
"nuied  to  the  times,  impertinent  and  vain. 


Where  most  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  perceive, 
And  for  his  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
But  though  imperfect  all ;  yet  wisdom  loves 
This  seat  serene,  and  virtue's  self  approves : — 
Here  come  the  grieved,  a  change  of  thought  to  find ; 
The  curious  here  to  feed  a  craving  mind ; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose ; 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  favouring  Muse.* 

With  awe,  around  these  silent  walks  I  tread ; 
These  are  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  dead : — 
**  The    dead ! "    methinks    a   thousand   tongues 

repl^; 
*'  These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die ! 
"  Crown'd  with  eternal  fame,  they  tat  sublime, 
"  And  laugh  at  all  the  Uttle  strife  of  time."  ><» 

Hail,  then,  immortals.  1  ye  who  shine  above, 
Each,  in  his  sphere,  the  literary  Jove ; 
And  ye  the  common  people  of  these  skies, 
A  humbler  crowd  of  nameless  deities ; 
Whether  't  is  yours  to  lead  the  willing  mind 
Through  History's  mases,  and  the  turnings  find ; 
Or,  whether  led  by  Science,  ye  retire. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  vast  desire ; 
Whether  the  Muse  invites  you  to  her  bowers, 
And  crowns  your  placid  brows  with  living  flowers ; 
Or  godlike  Wisdom  teaches  you  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  happiness  below; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  page 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  age : 
Whatever  good  ye  boast,  that  good  impart; 
Inform  the  head  and  rectify  the  heart. 

Lo,  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand, 
And  mighty  folios  ^^  first,  a  lordly  band ; 


The  tarts  which  wits  provide  for  tsate  decay'd. 
And  syllabubs  by  frothy  witlings  made. 
An  easy,  idle,  thoughtless,  graoeleaa  throng. 
Pun,  jest,  and  quibble,  epigram  and  song, 
Trifies  to  which  declining  genius  bends. 
And  steps  by  which  aspiring  wit  ascends. 

Now  sad  and  alow,  with  cautious  step  I  tread. 
And  view  around  the  venerable  dead ; 
For  where  in  all  her  walks  shall  stndy  seiie 
Axch  monuments  of  human  state  as  these  ?j 

10  [«  Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  as  active  as  ttiat  soul  was  whose 
progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest 
eiBoacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 
I  know  tliey  are  as  Uvely,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as 
those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth ;  and  belnff  rown  up  and  down, 
may  chance  to  bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  warineaa  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, Ood's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills 
resBon  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye. 
Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is 
the  predous  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
tieaanred  upon  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no 
age  can  restore  a  life,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
loss ;  and  revolutions  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  losa  of 
a  rejected  troth,  for  the  want  of  which  whole  nations  fkro 
the  worse.  We  sliould  be  wary,  therofore,  what  peraecution 
we  raise  against  the  living  laboura  of  public  men,  how  we 
spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man,  presennsd  and  stored  up  in 
twoks ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  com- 
mitted, sometimes  a  martvrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impiearion,  a  kind  of  massacro,  whereof  the  execution 
ends  not  in  the  aUving  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  st 
the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breadth  of  reason  itself; 
slays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life.'*— Miltom.J 

11  ["  *  No  man,'  Johnson  used  to  say,  *  roads  long  together 
with  a  folio  on  his  table.  Books,'  said  he,  'tlurt;  you  may 
carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  aro  the  most 
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Then  quartos  **  their  well-order'd  ranks  maintain, 

And  light  octayos  fill  a  spacious  plain : 

See  yonder,  ranged  in  more  frequented  rows, 

A  humbler  band  of  duodecimos ; 

While  uudistinguish'd  trifles  swell  the  scene, 

The  last  new  play  and  frittered  magazine. 

Thus  H  is  in  life,  where  first  the  proud,  the  great, 

In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous  state ;  '* 

Heavy  and  huge,  they  fill  the  world  with  dread, 

Are  much  admired,  and  are  but  little  read : 

The  commons  next,  a  middle  rank,  are  found ; 

Professions  fruitful  pour  their  ofil^ring  round ; 

Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  allow'd, 

And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 

First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the  dress ;  ^* 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express : 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erlaid ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  close-press*d  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  age ; 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-fiU'd  page ; 
On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roll'd, 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tamish'd  gold ; 
These  all  a  sage  and  laboured  work  proclaim, 
A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fiune  : 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work ; 
No  playful  thoughts  degrade  the  solemn  style. 
Nor  one  light  sentence  claims  a  transient  smile. 

Hence,  in  these  times,  untouch*d  the  pages  lie, 
And  slumber  out  their  immortality : 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all  his  toil, 
His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight  oil, 
At  length  an  author's  one  great  work  appear'd. 
By  patient  hope,  and  length  of  days,  endearM : 
Expecting  nations  hail'd  it  from  the  press ; 
Poetic  friends  prefix*d  each  kind  address ; 


useAil  after  aH  Such  books  form  the  mam  of  generml  and 
easy  reading.'  He  was  a  great  friend  to  books  like  the  FVencfa 
'  Esprit*  d'un  Tel ;'  for  example  *  Beauties  of  Wattx,'  &c.,  &e., 
*  at  which,'  said  be,  *  a  man  will  often  look,  and  be  tempted 
to  go  on,  when  he  would  have  been  fri|;htened  at  books  of 
a  larger  aise,  and  of  a  more  enuiite  appearance.'." — ^Haw- 

EIK8.J 

1*  [Horace  Walpole  sayi,  **  I  prefer  the  quarto  to  theoctavo. 
A  quarto  lies  ftee  and  open  before  one :  It  is  aurpriaing  how 
long  the  world  was  pestered  with  unwieldy  folios.  A  French- 
man was  aaked  if  he  liked  books  in  folio  f  *  No,'  said  he,  *  I 
like  them  injnctu.' "  A  quarto  is  now  condemned  as  un- 
wieldy, ss  a  folio  was  when  Walpole  wrote ;  and,  if  matters  go 
on  as  they  are  at  present  doing,  an  octavo  will  be,  fifty  yean 
hence,  an  unmanageable  tome?) 

M  [<*  It  was  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain  Maeoenaa,  who 
cheered  the  lustre  of  his  patronase  with  the  steams  of  a  good 
dinner,  to  place  his  guests  according  to  the  siie  and  thickness 
of  the  books  they  had  printed.  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat 
those  who  had  publishei  \n  Jblio,  ftdiuimo ;  next  the  authon 
in  muirto,  then  those  in  ocuno.  At  that  Uble  Blackmore 
woiUd  have  had  the  precedence  of  Gray.  Addiaon,  who 
found  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anss,  has  aeiied  the  idea, 
and  applied  it,  with  liitf  felicity  of  humour,  in  No.  dS9  of 
the  Spectator."— lyisKAKLi.J 

14  [**  No  sooner,"  saya  Boswell, "  had  we  made  a  bow  to  Mr. 
Camlnidge,  in  liis  library,  than  Johnaon  ran  eagerly  to  one 
side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring  over  the  backs  of  the  books. 
Mr.  OunbriJ«e  politely  said. « It  seems  odd  that  one  should 
have  such  a  desire  to  look  at  the  backs  of  books.*  Johnson, 
ever  ready  for  contest,  instantly  answered,  *  Sir,  the  reason  is 
very  plain.  Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a  sub- 
ject ooraelvea,  or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information 
upon  it.  When  we  inquire  into  any  subject,  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  do»  is  to  know  what  books  have  treated  of  it.    This 


Princes  and  kings  received  the  ponderous  gift, 
And  ladies  read  the  work  they  could  not  lift. 
Fashion,  though  Folly's  child,  and  guide  of  fools, 
Rules  e'en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rules ; 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat  she  goes 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  foes. 
For  lo !  these  fav'rites  of  the  ancient  mode  *' 
Lie  all  neglected  like  the  Birthday  Ode.^* 

Ah !  needless  now  this  weight  of  massy  chain ;  ^^ 
Safe  in  themselves,  the  once-loved  works  remain ; 
No  readers  now  invade  their  still  retreat. 
None  try  to  stoal  them  from  their  parent-seat ; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  now  discard 
Chains,  bolts,  and  locks,  and  lie  without  a  guard. 

Our  patient  fathers  trifling  themes  laid  by. 
And  roll'd,  o'er  labour'd  works,  th'  attentive  eye  : 
Page  after  page,  the  much-enduring  men 
Explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and  comment  known, 
They  mark'd  the  spacious  margin  with  their  own ; 
Minute  corrections  proved  their  studious  care ; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where ; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  far  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 

Our  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 
Cloy'd  with  a  toMo-Number  once  a  week ; 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down : 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  numher'd  through  the  town  : 
Thus  physio  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law. 
From  men  of  study,  and  from  men  of  straw ; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  times. 
Pamphlets  ^*  and  plays,  and  politics  and  rhymes : 
But  though  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease. 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  please. 
When  all  our  wealmess  is  exposed  to  view 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 


leads  us  to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of  books  In  libra- 
ries.' "— CaoEXB's  Botweil,  vol.  iii.  p.  240.J 

»  [Original  MS..— 

Yon  folios,  once  the  darlinn  of  the  mode, 
Now  lie  neglected  like  the  Birtliday  Ode ; 
There  Learnius,  sfculTd  with  maxima  trite  thoagh  sage. 
Makes  Indigesuon  yawn  at  every  page. 
Chain'd  like  Prometheus,  lo  1  the  mighty  train 
Brave  Time's  fell  tooth,  and  live  and  die  again  ; 
And  now  the  scorn  of  men,  and  now  the  pride. 
The  aires  respect  them,  and  the  aona  deride.] 

1<  [The  flnt  Fbet-lanreate  who  expressed  his  wish  to  forego 
the  r^pilar  production  of  an  ode  on  the  sovereign's  birthday,  to 
be  set  to  music  and  publicly  chanted  in  die  ro^  preeenoe,  waa 
Robert  Sonthey,  appointed  to  that  office  in  181 S;  and  hia  pro- 
posal waa,  without  hesitaUon,  agreed  to  by  King  George  IV.] 

17  In  the  more  ancient  libraries,  works  of  value  and  impor- 
tance were  fastened  to  tlieir  places  by  a  length  of  chain ;  and 
miaht  so  lie  peruaed,  but  not  Uken  away.— [*<  At  the  view  of 
tlie.  Bodleian  Library,  James  the  First  exclaimed,  'Were  I 
not  a  king,  I  would  m  an  university  man ;  and,  if  it  were  ao 
that  I  must  be  made  a  piaoner,  I  would  have  no  other  prison 
than  this  libtary,  and  be  chained  together  iiith  all  these 
goodly  authors! '  In  this  exclamation,  the  king  had  in  his 
mind  the  tlien  prevalent  custom  of  securing  books  by  fkatening 
them  to  the  shelves  by  chains,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
reading-deaks  under  them." — D'Ib&akli.J 

M  [**  Frt>m  pamphleta  may  be  learned  the  genius  of  the 
age,  the  debatea  of  the  learned,  the  hixmn  of  government,  and 
miatakea  of  the  courtiers.  Pamphlets  Aimiah  beana  with  their 
airs;  coquettes  with  their  charms.  PamplUeta  are  aa  modish 
ornaments  to  gentlewomen's  toilets,  aa  to  gentlemen's 
pockets :  thev  carry  reputation  of  wit  and  learning  to  all  that 
make  them  their  companions ;  the  poor  find  their  account  in 
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Amid  these  works,  on  which  the  eager  eye 
Delights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  hy, 
When  all  comhined,  their  decent  pomp  display, 
Where  shall  we  first  our  early  offering  pay  ? — 

To  thee,  Divtnttt  I  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  mental  night ; 
By  whom  we  learn  our  hopes  and  fears  to  guide ; 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pride ; 
When  grieTed,  to  pray ;  when  injured,  to  forgive ; 
And  with  the  world  in  charity  to  liveJ* 

Not  truths  like  these  inspired  that  numerous  race, 
Whose  pious  labours  fill  this  ample  space ; 
But  questions  nice,  where  doubt  on  doubt  arose. 
Awaked  to  war  the  long-contending  foes. 
For  dubious  meanings,  leam'd  polemics  strove, 
And  wars  on  faith  prevented  works  of  love ; 
The  brands  of  discord  far  around  were  hurl'd, 
And  holy  wrath  inflamed  a  sinful  world : — 
Dull  though  impatient,  peevish  though  devout, 
With  wit  disgusting,  and  despised  without ; 
Saints  in  design,  in  execution  men. 
Peace  in  their  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their  pen.** 

Methinks  I  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 
Spirits  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight  *, 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damning  page, 
With  pontiff  pride  and  still-increasing  rage :  * 
Lo !  how  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wings  around. 
And  lash  with  furious  strokes  the  trembling  ground ! 
They  pray,  they  fight,  they  murder,  and  they 

weep, — 
Wolves  in  tiieir  vengeance,  in  their  manners  sheep ; 


Attll-keeping  and  haivking  them  i  the  rich  find  in  them  their 
shorteit  my  to  the  aecrett  of  church  and  state.  In  ahoct,  with 
pamphleta,  tlie  bookaellen  adorn  the  gaietv  of  ahop-gaaing. 
Hence  aeeroee  to  Erooexs,  apothecaries,  and  chandlen,  good 
(bmitnre,  and  sanplies  to  necessary  retreats.  In  pamphlets, 
lawmen  meet  witn  their  chioanerv,  physicians  with  their  cant, 
dinnes  with  their  shibboleth,  nimphlets  become  more  and 
more  daily  amusements  to  the  curiooa,  idle,  and  inquisitive ; 
pastime  to  gallants  and  coquettes ;  chat  to  the  talkative ; 
esteh-words  to  informers ;  ftiel  to  the  envious ;  poison  to  the 
unfortunate ;  balsam  to  the  wounded ;  employment  to  the 
lazy  ;  and  fkbulous  materials  to  romancers  and  novelists.** — 
MvLxs  Davixs,  lem  Libellonm,  I7ia.] 

**  [**  It  is  not  the  reading  many  books  which  makes  a  man 
a  cUvine,  bat  the  reading  a  few  of  the  best  books  often  over, 
and  with  attention :  those,  at  least,  who  are  beginning  their 
theological  studies  should  follow  this  role." — ^Bishop  Watsow. 

**  If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  attend  to  the  humble  snggee* 
tions'of  a  very  private  layman,  I  think  he  would  find  great 
advantage  in  studying  and  considering  the  following  works, 
in  the  order  in  wtiich  they  are  arranged: — 1.  The  view  of 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Soame 
Jenvns.  2.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  Paley.  S. 
Grotius  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  4.  Evidences 
of  Natnral  and  Revealed  Religion,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  5. 
Locke's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity.  6.  Bisliop  Hnrd's 
Introdnction  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Ftophedes.  7.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  Dissertation  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Pknl ;  and  8.  Dr. 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 
Constitution  and  Coutm  of  Nature.  F^m  these  few  volumes, 
if  they  are  studied  with  care  and  an  upright  intention,  I  think 
it  may  be  said,  that  *  Thev  shall  see  to  whom  He  was  not 
(before)  spoken  of;  and  tney  that  have  not  (before)  heard, 
shall  andeiiitand.' " — Matthias.] 

*>  [**  The  history  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  might  fur- 
nish a  philosophiod  wiiter  witli  an  instructive  theme :  it 
would  enter  into  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  fill  a 
Biche  in  our  literary  annals ;  the  works  of  the  scholastics, 
with  the  controversies  of  these  Quodlibetinan^  would  at  once 
testify  all  the  gieatnen  and  the  littleness  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. Of  these  scholastic  divines,  the  most  illustrious  was 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  styled  the  angelical  doctor.  Seventeen 


Too  well  they  act  the  prophet's  fatal  part, 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  sealous  heart ; 
And  each,  like  Jonah,  is  displeased  if  God 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod.*^ 

But  here  the  dormant  fury  rests  unsought. 
And  Zeal  sleeps  soundly  hy  the  foes  she  fought ; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends. 
And  rival  zealots  rest  like  hosom-friends : 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose. 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  foes ; 
Socinians  here  with  Galvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  chiefs  divide ; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet. 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther's  feet.** 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  gloiy  fired, 
Are  for  the  church's  peace,  to  rest  retired ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  maudlin  race. 
Lie  "  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Babes  of  Grace."-* 

Against  her  foes  Religion  well  defends 
Her  sacred  truths,  but  often  fears  her  friends  *, 
If  leam'd,  their  pride,  if  weak,  their  «eal  she 

dreads. 
And  their  hearts'  weakness,  who  have  soundest 

heads: 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen. 
The  holy  strife  of  disputatious  men  ;  •♦ 
Who  the  blest  Gospel's  peaceful  page  explore. 
Only  to  fight  against  its  precepts  more.** 

Near  to  these  seats  behold  yon  slender  frames, 
AU  closely  fill'd  and  mark'd  with  modem  names ; 
Where  no  fair  science  ever  shows  her  face. 
Few  sparks  of  genius,  and  no  spark  of  grace ; 

folio  volumes  not  only  testify  his  induatrv,  but  even  his 
genius.  He  was  a  great  man  busied  all  his  life  with  making 
a  charade  of  metaphysics.  His  •  Sum  of  all  Theology,*  a  meU- 
phyricological  treatise,  occupies  above  ISdO  folio  pages,  of  very 
dose  print  in  double  cohimns.**~D'l8BAXLi.] 

«  ["And  Ood  saw  their  works,  that  they  turned  IVom  their 
evil  way ;  and  God  repented  of  the  evil,  that  he  had  said  that 
he  would  do  unto  them :  and  he  did  it  not.  But  it  displeased 
Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry." -JomA,  ili.  10.] 

ts  [Original MS..— 

Qdviii  grows  gentle  in  this  silent  coast. 

Nor  finds  a  single  heretic  to  roast ; 

Here,  their  fierce  rage  subdued,  and  lost  their  pride, 

The  Pope  and  Luther  slumber  side  by  side.] 

»  [«  How  peaceably  they  stand  together :  Papists  and  Piro- 
teatants  side  by  side  I  Their  very  dust  reposes  not  more 
quietly  in  the  cemetery.  Ancient  and  modem,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Mohammedan  and  Crusader,  Rrench  and  Englisli, 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  Dutch  and  Braxilians,  fighting  their 
old  battles,  silendy  now.upon  the  same  shelf :  Femam  Lopes 
and  Pedro  de  Ayala;  John  de  Laet  and  Barlnus,  with  Uie 
historians  of  Joam  Fernandez  Viera :  Fox's  MartjTs  and  the 
Three  Conveniens  of  Father  Ftesons;  Cranmer  and  Stephen 
Gardiner ;  Dominican  and  FVancisoan ;  Jesuit  and  Philoeophe ; 
Churchmen  and  Sectarians ;  Roundheads  and  Cavaliexs  t"— 

SoDTHBT.j 

•*  f"  Your  whole  school  is  nothing  but  a  stinking  sty  of 
pigs.  Dog  I  do  yon  nnderrtand  me  ?  Do  you  understand  me, 
madman  ?  Do  you  nnderaUnd  me,  you  great  beast  ?  "— Cal- 

VIX  to  LUTHSB.] 

s»  [«  These  controversial  divines  have  changed  the  nile  of 
life  into  a  standard  of  disputadon.  They  have  employed  the 
temple  of  the  Most  High  ss  a  fencing-school,  where  gymnssUc 
exercises  ire  daily  exhibited,  and  where  victory  serves  only 
to  excite  new  contests ;  slightinff  the  bulwarks  wherewith  He 
who  bestowed  religion  on  mankind  had  secured  it,  they  have 
encompassed  it  with  various  minute  outworks,  which  an 
army  of  warriors  can  with  difficulty  defend."— Sib  D.  Dal- 

BYMPLE.] 
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There  sceptics  rest^  a  stiU-increasing  throng, 
And  stretch  their  widening  wings  ten  thousand 

strong ; 
Some  in  close  fight  their  dubious  claims  main- 
tain; 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly,  and  fight  again  ; 
Coldly  profane,  and  impiously  gay. 
Their  end  the  same,  though  various  in  their  way. 

When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  land. 
Her  friends  were  Uien  a  firm  belieying  band  ; 
To  doubt  was  then  to  plunge  in  guilt  extreme, 
And  all  was  gospel  that  a  monk  could  dream ; 
Insulted  Reason  fled  the  grov'Ung  soul, 
For  Fear  to  guide,  and  visions  to  control : 
But  now,  when  Reason  has  assumed  her  throne, 
She,  in  her  turn,  demands  to  reign  alone ; 
Rejecting  all  that  lies  beyond  her  view, 
And,  being  judge,  will  be  a  witness  too : 
Insulted  Faith  then  leaves  the  doubtful  mind. 
To  seek  for  truth,  without  a  power  to  find  : 
Ah  I  when  will  both  in  friendly  beams  unite| 
And  pour  on  erring  man  resistless  light  ? 

Next  to  the  seats,  well  stored  with  works  divine. 
An  ample  space,  Phiix>sofht  I  is  thine ;  "^ 
Our  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  trace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Our  guide  through  nature,  irom  the  sterile  clay, 
To  the  bright  orbs  of  yon  celestial  way  I 
'T  is  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to  trace, 
Which  runs  through  all,  connecting  race  with  race ; 
Save  where  those  puzzling,  stubborn  links  remain, 
Which  thy  inferior  light  pursues  in  vain : — 

M  [The  edition  of  1781  leads  m  follows  :^ 

To  thee.  Philosophy  i  to  thee,  the  light. 

The  guide  of  moitali  thraoch  their  mentU  night. 

By  whom  the  world  in  slliti  views  is  shown, 

Our  galde  thiough  Nstnxe^s  worics,  snd  in  our  own 

Who  pbee  in  oader  Being's  woodrous  ehain. 

Save  wlicie  those  pussUng,  stubborn  links  ntmain. 

By  sit  divine  involved,  which  man  can  ne'er  expUia. 

These  are  thy  volumes :  and  in  these  we  look, 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature's  larger  book ; 
Here  first  deseribed  the  humble  glebe  appfean^ 
Unoonaeions  of  the  gaudy  robe  it  wears. 
All  that  the  earth's  profbund  recesses  hkie, 
And  all  that  roll  beneath  tlie  raging  tide ; 
The  sullen  gem  that  yet  disdains  to  shine, 
And  all  the  ductile  matter  of  the  mine. 

Next  to  the  vegeUble  tribes  they  lead. 
Whose  fruitM  beds  o'er  evei^  balmy  mead 
Teem  with  new  life ;  and  hills,  and  vales,  and  groves, 
Feed  the  still  flame,  and  nurse  the  silent  loves: 
Which,  when  the  Sfving  caUs  forth  their  genial  power. 
Swell  with  the  seed,  and  flourish  in  the  flower : 
There,*  with  the  husband'slaves,  in  royal  pride. 
Queens,  like  the  Amaions  of  old,  reside  i 
There,  like  the  Turk,  the  lordly  husband  lives, 
And  jov  to  all  the  gay  seraslio  gives : 
There,t  In  the  secret  chambers,  veil'd  from  sight, 
A  bashftil  tribe  in  hidden  flames  delight ; 
There,^  In  ^e  OV^  ^V*  ^°^  K^ly  dock'd. 
The  bolder  brides  their  distant  lords  expect ; 
Who  with  the  wings  of  love  instinctive  rise. 
And  on  prolific  winds  each  ardent  bridegroom  flies. 

Next  are  that  tribe  whom  life  and  sense  inform, 
The  torpid  beetle,  and  the  shrinking  worm ; 
And  insects,  proud  to  spread  their  brilliant  wing, 
To  catch  the  fostering  sunbeams  of  the  spring ; 


*  Alluding  to  the  sexual  system  of  Linnnus. 
f  The  class  cryptogamia.  %  Tlie  class  dioeda. 


How'vice  and  virtue  In  the  soul  contend ; 
How  widely  differ,  yet  how  nearly  blend  ; 
What  various  passions  war  on  either  part, 
And  now  confirm,  now  melt  the  yielding  heart : 
How  Fancy  loves  around  the  world  to  stray. 
While  Judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober  way ; 
The  stores  of  memory,  and  the  flights  sublime 
Of  genius,  bound  by  neither  space  nor  time ; — 
All  these  divine  Philosophy  explores. 
Till,  lost  in  awe,  she  wonders  and  adores. 

From  these,  descending  to  the  earth,  she  turns, 
And  matter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns ; 
She  parts  the  beamy  light  with  skill  profound, 
Metes  the  thin  air,  and  weighs  the  flying  sound  ; 
'T  is  hers  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  call, 
And  teach  the  fiexy  mischief  where  to  fall.*^ 

Yet  more  her  volumes  teach, — on  these  we  look 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature^s  larger  book  : 
Here,  first  described,  the  torpid  earth  appears, 
And  next,  the  vegetable  robe  it  wears ; 
Where  flow*ry  tribes,  in  valleys,  fields,  and  groves, 
Nurse  the  still  flame,  and  feed  the  silent  loves ; 
Loves,  where  no  grief,   nor  joy,  nor  bliss,  nor 

pain. 
Warm  the  glad  heart  or  vex  the  labouring  brain  ; 
But  as  the  green  blood  moves  along  the  blade, 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  is  made ; 
Where,  without  passion,  love  instinctive  lives, 
And  gives  new  life,  unconscious  that  it  gives.-' 
Advancing  still  in  Nature's  maze,  we  trace. 
In  dens  and  burning  plains,  her  savage  race ; 
With  those  tame  tribes  who  on  their  lord  attend. 
And  find,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend ; 


That  feathered  race,  which  late  firom  winter  fled. 
To  dream  a  half-existence  with  the  dead : 
WHio  now,  returning  from  their  six  months*  sleep. 
Dip  their  black  pinions  in  the  slumbering  deep ; 
Where,  fSeeUng  \m  from  stronger  beams  of  day, 
The  scaly  myriads  of  the  ocean  play. 

Then  led  by  Ait  through  Nature's  raaxe  we  trace 
The  sullen  people  of  the  aavase  race ; 
And  see  a  Atvouri^e  tribe  mankind  attend. 
And  in^the  Aiwning  follower  flnd  the  friend :  ' 

Man  crowns  the  scene,  &c.] 

V  [«<  Dr.  nanklin  was  the  flist  who  found  out  that 
lightning  consisted  of  electric  matter.  This  sreat  disoovcvy 
taught  us  to  defend  houses  and  ahips  and  temples  from  light- 
ning ;  and  also  to  understand,  tliat  people  are  always  perfectly 
safe  in  a  room  during  a  thunder-storm,  if  they  keep  themselves 
at  three  or  four  feet  distance  from  the  walls."^D4XwiH.] 

»  [Dr.  Darwin's  imitation  of  Mr.  Ckabbe,  in  his  Betoaic 
Oorddi,  published  in  1798,  Is  obvious  :^ 

**  Descend,  ye  hovering  Sylphs  I  aerial  choirs. 
And  sweep  with  little  hands  your  silver  lyres ; 
With  (kiry  footsteps  print  your  grassy  rings, 
Ye  Gnomes  I  accordant  to  the  tinkling  strings. 
While,  in  soft  notes,  I  tune  to  oaten  reed 
Oay  hopes,  and  amorous  sorrows  of  the  mead, 
Vtom  giant  oaks,  that  wave  their  branches  dark. 
To  the  dwarf  moss,  that  clings  upon  their  bark ; 
What  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  the  gaudy  groves. 
And  woo  and  win  tlieir  v^table  loves : 
How  snowdrops  cold,  and  blue-eyed  harebells  blond 
Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  stream  they  bend ; 
The  lovesick  violet,  and  the  primrose  pale. 
Bow  their  sweet  beads,  and  whisper  to  the  gale ; 
With  secret  siglis  the  virgin  lily  droops. 
And  jealous  cowslips  hang  their  tawny  cupa : 
How  tlie  young  rose,  in  beautv's  damaak  pride. 
Drinks  the  warm  blushes  of  his  bashfol  brule  : 
With  honey'd  lips  enamonr'd  woodbines  meet ; 
Clasp  with  fond  arms,  and  mix  their  kisses  sweeU*'] 
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M»n  ^  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  wonders  new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  onr  view. 

This  world  is  here ;  for,  of  more  lofty  kind, 
These  neighbouring  volumes  reason  on  the  mind ; 
They  paint  the  state  of  man  ere  yet  endued 
With  knowledge  ; — man,  poor,  ignorant,  and  rude ; 
Then,  as  his  state  improves,  their  pages  swell, 
And  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  tell : 
Here  we  behold  how  inexperience  buys. 
At  little  price,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ; 
Without  the  troubles  of  an  active  state, 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great. 
Without  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  wealth,  and  poverty  bestow ; 
We  see  how  reason  cafans  the  raging  mind, 
And  how  contending  passions  urge  mankind : 
Some,  won  by  virtue,  glow  with  sacred  fire  ; 
Some,  lured  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire ; 
Whilst  others,  won  by  either,  now  pursue 
The  guilty  chase,  now  keep  the  good  in  view ; 
For  ever  wretched,  with  themselves  at  strife, 
They  lead  a  puzzled,  vex'd,  uncertain  life  ; 
For  transient  vice  bequeaths  a  lingering  pain, 
Which  transient  virtue  seeks  to  cure  in  vain. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  high  views  enlarge  the  soul, 
New  interests  draw,  new  principles  control : 
Nor  thus  the  soul  tdone  resigns  her  grief, 
But  here  the  tortured  body  finds  relief ; 
For  see  where  yonder  sage  Arachn^  shapes 
Her  subtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes ! 
There  Physic  fills  the  space,  and  far  around, 
Pile  above  pile  her  learned  works  abound : 
Glorious  their  aim — to  ease  the  labouring  heart ; 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  his  flying  dart ; 
To  trace  the   source  whence  the  fierce   contest 

grew, 
And  life's  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew ; 


**  r**  It  was  from  out  the  rlnA  of  otie  apple  taated,  that  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  aa  two  twins  cleaving  together, 
leaped  forth  into  the  worid.  And  perhapa,  this  is  that  doom 
which  Adam  fell  Into  of  knowins  good  and  evil,  that  is,  of 
knowing  good  by  evil.  As,  therefore,  the  state  of  man  now 
IS— what  wisdom  can  there  be  bo  choose,  what  continence  to 
forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that  ean  apnre- 
bend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  plea* 
mrea,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distingnish,  and  yet  prefer  that 
which  is  truly  better,  he  Is  the  true  warfiuing  CSiristian.  I 
eannot  miae  a  ftigitive  and  cloistered  virtue  unexerctaed  and 
onbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinlKs  out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be 
run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we  bring  not 
innoeenoe  into  the  world  ;  we  bring  impurity  much  rather; 
that  which  puriflea  us  is  trial,  and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary. 
That  virtue,  therefore,  which  ia  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
templation of  evil,  and  Icnows  not  the  utmost  Uiat  vice  pro- 
mises to  her  foUowers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blanlc  virtue,  not 
B  pore ;  her  whiteness  i»  but  an  excremental  whiteness ; 
which  was  the  reason  why  our  sage  and  serious  poet  Spenser 
(whom  I  dare  be  Icnown  to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotos 
w  Aquinas),  deaeriUng  true  temperance  under  tiie  person  of 
^oion,  Ixings  him  In  with  his  palmer  through  the  cave  of 
Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliai,  that  he  might  see 
md  know,  and  vet  abstain.  Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
U)d  snrrey  of  vioe  is  in  this  world  so  neoessary  to  the  eonatltut- 
ing  of  human  virtue,  and  the  seanninff  of  erroar  to  the  confir- 
mation of  truth,  how  can  we  more  safely,  and  with  less  dan- 
{(«r,  soout  into  the  regions  of  sin  and  ftlsity,  than  by  read- 
ing all  manner  of  tnctatea,  and  hearing  all  manner.**— Mil- 
Toa.} 

*  [Sir  Henry  Halfofd.  in  the  *■  Ewiy  on  the  Influenee  of 
Disease  on  the  Mind,"  has  the  following  striking  passages  on 
the  conduct  proper  to  be  observed  by  a  physician,  in  with- 
holding, or  making  his  patient  aequalntea  with,  his  opinion 


To  calm  the  phrensy  of  the  burning  brain  ; 

To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 

Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  efforts  brave, 

To  esse  the  victim  no  device  can  save, 

And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave."^ 

But  man,   who  knows  no  good   unmix'd  and 
pure, 
Oft  finds  a  poison  where  he  sought  a  cure ; 
For  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here, 
And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear ; 
Scourges  for  sin,  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent ; 
Like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 
But  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage. 
Tliene  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age : 
'T  is  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  a  guilty  land ; 
But  train*d  to  ill,  and  hardened  by  its  crimes. 
Their  pen  relentless  kills  through  future  times. 

Say,  ye,  who  search  these  records  of  the  dead — 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read ; 
Can  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those  —  if  such  there  are — ^who  more   than 

guess, 
Atone  for  each  impostor's  wild  mistakes, 
And  mend  the  blunders  pride  or  folly  makes  ? 

What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  light, 
That  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  ? 
What  art  so  prevalent,  what  proof  so  strong. 
That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  is  wrong  ? 
One  in  the  solids  finds  each  lurking  ill, 
Nor  grants  the  passive  fluids  power  to  kill ; 
A  learned  fHend  some  subtler  reason  brings. 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their  springs ; 
The  subtile  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's  eye, 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory ; 
The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art ; 


of  the  probable  Issae  of  a  malady  manifesting  mortal  aymp- 
toms :— «  I  own,  1  think  It  my  first  duty  to  protract  his  life 
by  all  practicable  means,  and  to  interpose  myself  between  him 
and  every  thing  which  may  poasibfy  sggravate  his  danger. 
And  unless  I  shall  have  found  him  averse  from  doing  what 
was  necessary  in  aid  of  my  remedies,  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
sense  of  his  perilous  aitnation,  I  forbear  to  step  out  of  the 
bounds  of  my  provinoe,  in  order  to  offer  any  advice  which  is 
not  necessary  to  promote  hia  cure.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
it  indispensable  to  let  hia  friends  know  the  danger  of  hit 
case,  the  instant  I  disoover  it.  An  amngement  of  his  worldly 
aflUrs,  in  which  the  comfort  or  unhappTness  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  him  ia  involved,  may  be  necessary  *,  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  his  danger,  by  which  the  aceompllshment  of  this 
ohjotA  is  to  be  obtslned,  naturally  induces  a  contemplation  of 
hia  more  iinportant  spiritual  concerns.    If  friends  can  do 


and  nobody  near  the  patient,  in  his  extremity,  of  sufficient 
influence  or  pretension  to  inform  him  of  his  dangerous  con- 
dition ;  and  surely  it  is  lamenUble  to  think  that  any  human 
being  should  leave  the  world  unprepared  to  meet  his  Creator. 
Bather  than  so,  I  have  departed  ftt>m  my  strict  professional 
dntv,  done  tlut  which  I  would  have  done  by  myself,  and 
apprised  my  patient  of  the  great  chance  he  was  about  to 

undergo Lord  Bacon  encouragea  physicians  to  make  it  a 

part  of  their  art  to  smooth  the  bed  of  death,  and  to  render  the 
departure  from  life  easy,  placid,  and  gentle.  Thia  doctrine,  so 
accordant  with  the  best  principles  of  our  nature,  o>mmended 
not  only  by  the  wisdom  of  thts  consummate  philosopher,  but 
also  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the  most  Judicious  and  con- 
scientious physicians  of  modem  times— the  late  Dr.  Heberden 
— waa  practised  with  sudi  happy  success  in  the  eaae  of  onr  late 
lamented  sovereign  (George  the  Fourth),  that  at  the  close  of 
his  painfril  disease  *  non  tam  mori  videretur  (as  was  said  of  a 
Roman  emperor),  quam  dulci  et  alto  sopore  exeipi.' "] 
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The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtile  stream, 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme, 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  favourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
Is  but  a  younger  branch  that  kills  from  these ; 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain ; 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantic  brain ; 
Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar, 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh : 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen, 
Bage  the  fantastic  demons  of  the  spleen; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
"With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees. 

Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  1  wasted  long 
The  tedious  hours,  and  ne'er  indulged  in  song ;  *^ 
Te  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart, 
Who  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart ; 
Ye  dull  deluders,  truth's  destructive  foes ; 
Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose ; 
Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubt, 
Light  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about ; — 
Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pages  spin, 
Subtile  and  slow,  her  emblematic  gin  1 
Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell, 
Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friends — ^fare- 
well!" 

Near  these,  and  where  the  setting  sun  displays, 
Through  the  dim  window,  his  departing  rays. 
And  gilds  yon  columns,  there,  on  either  side, 
The  huge  Abridgments  of  the  Law  abide ;  ** 
Fruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand. 
And  spread  their  guardian  terrors  round  the  land ; 
Yet,  as  the  best  that  human  care  can  do, 
Is  mix*d  with  error,  oft  with  evil  too, 
Skiird  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade. 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  laws  were 

made, 
And  justice  vainly  each  expedient  tries. 
While  art  eludes  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
"  Ah !  happy  age,"  the  youthful  poet  slngs,^* 
"  When  the  free  nations  knew  not  laws  nor  kings ; 


>i  ["  The  time  had  come,  when  Mf .  Crabbe  was  told,  and 
believed,  that  he  had  more  important  ooncerna  to  encage  him 
than  verae ;  and  therefore,  for  some  years,  though  lie  ooca- 
sionallv  found  time  to  write  lines  upon  *  Mira's  Birthday '  and 
*  Silvia  8  Lapdoff,*  though  he  composed  enigmas  and  solved 
rebuses,  he  haa  some  degree  of  forbearance,  and  did  not 
believe  tliat  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  were  to  be  acquired  by  the  perusal 
of  Pope^s  Homer,  a  Dictionary  of  Rhymes,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Art  ol  I'oetry.*'— See  anti,  p.  9.] 


»  [**  About  tlie  end  of  the  year  1779,  Mr.  Crabbe,  after  as  full 
and  perfect  a  survey  of  the  (rood  and  evil  before  him  as  his  pre- 

Iudices,  inclinations,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  world  enabled 
lim  to  take,  rinallv  resolved  to  abandon  his  profession.  His 
health  was  not  robust,  his  spirits  were  not  equal ;  assistance 
he  could  expect  none,  and  he  was  not  so  stnguine  as  to 
believe  he  could  do  without  it.  Witli  the  best  verses  he  could 
write,  and  with  very  little  more,  he  quitted  the  place  of  his 
birth  ;  not  without  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  step,— apprehensions  which  were  con- 
quered, and  barely  conquered,  by  the  more  certain  evil  of  the 
prospect  before  him,  should  he  remain  where  he  was."— See 
anti,  p.  IS.] 

"  ["  Who  are  they,  whoee  unadorned  raiment  bespeaks 
their  inward  simplicity  ?  These  are  law-books,  statutes,  and 
commentaries  on  statutes— whom  all  men  must  obey,  and 
yet  few  only  can  purchase.  Like  the  Sphynx  in  antiquity, 
they  speak  m  enigmas,  and  yet  devour  the  unhappy  wrctdirs 


**  When  all  were  blest  to  share  a  common  store, 
"  And  none  were  proud  of  wealth,  for  none  were 

poor; 
'*  No  wars  nor  tumults  vexM  each  still  domain, 
"  No  thirst  of  empire,  no  desire  of  gain ; 
"  No  proud  great  man,  nor  one  who  would  be  great, 
*'  Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state ; 
*^  Nor  into  distant  climes  would  Avarice  roam, 
"  To  fetch  delights  for  Luxury  at  home : 
<^  Bound  by  no  ties  which  kept  the  soul  in  awe, 
"  They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  love  was  law  I  '* 

"  Mistaken  youth  I  each  nation  first  was  rude, 
"  Each  man  a  cheerless  son  of  solitude, 
"  To  whom  no  joys  of  social  life  were  known, 
*'  None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own ; 
**  Or  in  some  languid  clime  his  abject  soul 
**  Bow'd  to  a  little  tyrant's  stem  control ; 
"  A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monarch's  throne  he  raised, 
*'  And  in  rude  song  his  ruder  idol  praised ; 
**  The  meaner  cares  of  life  were  all  he  knew ; 
<*  Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few ; 
*'  But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arts  arose, 
"  And  Science  waken'd  from  her  long  repose ; 
'^  When  Commerce,  rising  from  the  bed  of  ease, 
**  llan  round  the  land,  and  pointed  to  the  seas ; 
"  When  Emulation,  bom  with  jealous  eye,  . 
"  And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  industry ; 
'*  Then  one  by  one  the  numerous  laws  were  made, 
**  Those  to  control,  and  these  to  succour  trade ; 
**  To  curb  the  insolence  of  rude  command, 
**■  To  snatch  the  victim  from  the  usurer's  hand; 
"  To  awe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrong'd  redress, 
"  And  feed  the  poor  with  Luxury's  excess."  •* 
Like  some  vast  flood,  unboimded,  fierce,   and 

strong. 
His  nature  leads  ungovera'd  man  along ; 
Like  mighty  bulwarks  made  to  stem  that  tide. 
The  laws  are  form'd,  and  placed  on  ev'ry  side ; 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bounds  by  these  decreed, 
New  statutes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed  ; 
More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream. 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem ; 


who  comprehend  them  not.  Behold,  (br  our  comfort,  *  An 
Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity  I'  It  consists  not  of  many 
volumes ;  it  extends  only  to  twenty-two  folios ;  yet  as  a  fow 
thin  cakes  may  contain  the  whole  nutritive  substance  of  a 
stalled  ox,  so  may  this  compendium  contain  the  essential 

Kvy  of  mauy  a  report  and  aajudged  case.  The  sages  of  the 
'  recommend  tnis  Abridgment  to  our  perusal.  Let  us, 
with  all  thankfulness  of  heart,  receive  their  counsel.  Much  are 
we  beholden  to  phvsicians,  who  only  prescribe  tlie  bark  of  the 

auinauina,  when  uiey  might  oblige  their  patients  to  swallow 
le  whole  tree  I"— Sib  D.  Dalrvmplx.] 

s«  [The  original  MS.,  in  place  of  the  next  lines,  reads  :— 
•*  Ah  I  happy  age,"  the  youthftil  poet  cries, 
"  Ere  laws  arose— ere  tyrants  bade  them  rise ; 
No  land-marks  then  the  happy  swain  beheld, 
Nor  lords  walk'd  proudly  o'er  the  ftirrow'd  field  ; 
Nor  through  distorted  ways  did  Avarice  roam, 
To  fetch  delights  for  Luxury  at  home  : 
But  mutual  joy  the  friends  of  Nature  proved. 
And  swains  were  faithful  to  the  nymphs  thev  loved.** 

'■  Mistaken  bards  I  all  nations  first  were  rude ; 
Man  I  proud,  unsocial,  prone  to  solitude, 
O'er  hills,  or  vales,  or  floods,  was  fond  to  roam— 
The  mead  his  garden,  and  the  rock  his  home ; 
For  flying  prey  he  search'd  a  savage  coast- 
Want  was  his  spur,  and  liberty  his  boast."] 

u  [See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  i.  131,  359  ;  iv.  432.] 
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Till,  like  a  miner  working  sure  and  slow, 

Luxury  creeps  on,  and  ruins  all  below ; 

The  basis  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay ; 

The  stately  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away ; 

Primeval  want  and  ignorance  come  on, 

But  Freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone.'* 

Next,  History  ranks ; — ^there  full  in  front  she  lies. 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  supplies ; 
Yet  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page ; 
Records  of  old  nor  later  date  are  clear, 
Too  distant  those,  and  these  are  placed  too  near ; 
There  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our  view, 
Here  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too :  '^ 
Yet,  in  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose ! 
Guarded  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
Lo !  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again ! 
Satiate  with  power,  of  fiime  and  wealth  possessed, 
A  nation  grows  too  glorious  to  be  blest ; 
Conspicuous  made,  she  stands  the  mark  of  all, 
And  foes  join  foes  to  triumph  in  her  fall. 

Thus  speaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition's  race, 
The  monarch's  pride,  his  glory,''  his  disgrace ; 
The  headlong  course,  that  madd'ning  heroes  run, 
How  soon  triumphant,  and  how  soon  undone ; 
How  slaves,  tum'd  tyrants,  offer  crowns  to  sale. 
And  each  fall*n  nation's  melancholy  tale.** 

Lo  2  where  of  late  the  Book  of  Martyrs  stood. 
Old  pious  tracts,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood ; 
There,  such  the  taste  of  our  degenerate  age, 
Stand  the  profane  delusions  of  the  Stage  : 
Yet  virtue  owns  the  Tbaoic  Muse  a  friend, 
Fable  her  means,  morality  her  end ;  *^ 
For  this  she  rules  all  passions  in  their  turns, 
And  now  the  bosom  bleeds,  and  now  it  bums ; 

*  [See  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Lois,  llv.  zxii.  ch.  22.] 

"  [**M%lheiueQX  sort  derhistoirel  Les  spectnteun  sont 
^Pjpeu  instrnits,  et  les  actean  trop  interesMs  pourqoe  nous 
pabnona  compter  sur  les  recits  des  nns  oa  des  autres !" — 

GiBBOJf.] 

**  C **ghry  long  has  made  the  sages  smile ; 

T  is  something^nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  stvle. 

Than  ou  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind  : 
TroT  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Uoyle : 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
UnUl  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Ck>se."—BYBOM.  J 

^  [**  Though  the  most  sagacious  author  that  ever  deduced 
naxims  of  policy  from  the  experience  of  former  ages  has  said, 
that  the  misgovemment  of  states,  and  the  evils  consequent 
thereon,  have  arisen  more  from  hlstoriesl  ignorance  than 
from  any  other  cause,  the  sum  and  substance  of  historical 
knowledge  for  pnctical  purposes  consists  in  certain  general 
principles ;  ana  he  who  understands  those  principles,  and 
hu  a  due  sense  of  their  importance,  has  always,  in  the  darkest 
rircumstanoes,  a  star  in  sight  by  which  he  may  direct  his 
course."— SoUTHKY.] 

.  **  [**  Tragedies,  sa  they  sre  now  made,  are  good,  instruc- 
tive, moral  sermons  enough;  and  it  would  be  a  fault  not  to  be 
pleased  with  good  things.  There  I  learn  several  great  truths  : 
as  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  into  the  ways  of  fritnrity  ;  that 
punishment  always  attends  tlie  villain  ;  that  love  is  the  fond 
*oother  of  the  human  breast ;  that  we  should  not  mist 
Heaven's  will,  for  in  resisting  Heaven's  will.  Heaven's  will  is 
Kiisted ;  with  several  other  sentiments  eauallv  new,  delicate, 
ud  striking.    Every  new  tragedy,  therefore,  I  go  to  see ;  for 


Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl, 

Her  anger  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul ; 

She  makes  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause, 

And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her  laws ;  ** 

For  vice  in  others  is  abhorred  of  all. 

And  villains  triumph  when  the  worthless  fall. 

Not  thus  her  sister  Comedy  prevails, 
Who  shoots  at  Folly,  for  her  arrow  fails ; 
Folly,  by  Dulhiess  arm*d,  eludes  the  wound, 
And  harmless  sees  the  feather*d  shafts  rebound  ; 
Unhurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer's  skill, 
Laughs  at  her  malice,  and  la  Folly  still. 
Yet  well  the  Muse  portrays,  in  fancied  scenes, 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession  means ; 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  applaud ; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  fraud ; 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life ; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  ynfe ; 
The  snares  for  innocence,  the  lie  of  trade. 
And  the  smooth  tongue's  habitual  masquerade.  ^^ 

With  her  the  Virtues  too  obtain  a  place, 
Each  gentle  passion,  each  becoming  grace ; 
The  social  joy  in  life's  securer  road, 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives, 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives. 

But  who  are  these  ?  Methinks  a  noble  mien 
And  awful  grandeur  in  their  form  are  seen. 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is  spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  head ; 
What  though  beneath  yon  gilded  tribe  they  lie, 
And  dull  observers  pass  insulting  by : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe. 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  no  attention  draw ! 
Come,  let  us  then  with  reverend  step  advance. 
And  greet — ^the  ancient  worthies  of  Romahce.^ 


reflections  of  this  nature  make  a  tolerable  harmony,  when 
mixed  up  with  a  proper  quantity  of  drum,  trumpet,  thunder, 
li;;htning,  or  the  soene-shifter's  whistle." — Goldsmith.] 

«i  ["  For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  sUge, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age ; 
Tyrants'no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wondcr'd  now  they  wept."— Pops.] 

49  [M  The  days  of  Comedy  are  gone,  alas  I 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moli^re's  bete; 
Society  is  smooth'd  to  that  excess. 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dre«."—BvB0N.] 

^'  [*'  In  the  view  taken  by  Hurd,  Percy,  and  other  older 
authwities  of  the  origin  and  history  of  romantic  Action,  their 
attentions  were  so  exdoaively  fixed  upon  the  romance  of 
chivalry  alone,  that  they  seem  to  have  foreotten  that,  how- 
ever interesting  and  peculiar,  it  formed  only  one  species  of 
a  very  numerous  and  extensive  genus.  The  progress  of 
romance,  in  Act,  keeps  pace  with  Uiat  of  society,  which  cannot 
long  exist,  even  in  the  simplest  state,  without  exhibiting  some 
specimens  of  this  attractive  style  of  composition.  It  is  not 
meant,  by  this  assertion,  that  in  early  ages  such  narratives 
were  invented  in  the  character  of  mere  fictions,  devised  to 
pass  away  the  leisure  of  those  who  have  time  enough  to  read 
and  attend  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  romance  and  real 
history  have  the  same  common  oriffin.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
former  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  the  mask  of  veracity ; 
and,  indeed,  the  traditionid  memorials  of  all  earlier  ages  par- 
take in  such  a  varied  and  doubtful  degree  of  the  qualities 
essential  to  tliose  opposite  lines  of  composition,  that  they  form 
a  mixed  class  between  them :  and  may  be  termed  either 
romantic  histories,  or  historical  romances,  sccording  to  the 
proportion  In  which  their  truth  is  debased  bv  fiction,  or  their 
fiction  mingled  with  truth."— Sib  Waltxb  Soott.] 
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Hence,  ye  profane !  I  feel  a  former  dread, 
A  thousand  visions  float  around  my  head  : 
Hark !  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts  resound, 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk  round ; 
See  I  moats  and  bridges,  walls  and  castles  rise, 
Ghosts,  fairies,  demons,  dance  before  our  eyes : 
Lo  I  magic  verse  inscribed  on  golden  gate, 
And  bloody  hand  that  beckons  on  to  fate : — 
*'  And  who' art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold? 
"  Say,  doth  thy  lord  my  Claribel  withhold  ? 
*'  Go  tell  him  straight,  Sir  Knight,  thou  must  re- 
sign 
"  The  captive  queen  ; — for  Claribel  is  mine." 
Away  he  flies ;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds. 
Black  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foaming  steeds ; 
The  giant  falls ;  his  recreant  throat  I  seize. 
And  from  his  corslet  take  the  massy  keys : — 
Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession  move, 
Released  from  bondage  with  my  virgin  love : — 
She  comes  I  she  comes !  in  nil  the  charms  of  youth, 
Unequaird  love,  and  unsuspected  truth ! 

Ah !  happy  he  who  thus,  in  magic  themes. 
O'er  worlds  bewitched,  in  early  rapture  dreams, 
Where  wild  Enchantment  waves  her  potent  wand. 
And  Fancy's  beauties  fill  her  fairy  land ; 
Where  doubtful  objects  strange  desires  excite, 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  afford  delight. 


««  [Original  MS.  :^ 

Ah  I  lost,  for  ever  loit,  to  me  these  charma, 
Tliese  lofty  notions  and  divine  alarms, 
Too  dearly  bongbt — maturer  jndgment  calls 
My  pensive  soul  A-om  tales  and  madrigals — 
For  who  80  blest  or  who  so  great  as  F, 
IVing'd  round  the  globe  with  Rowland  or  Sir  Guy  ? 
Alas  I  no  more  I  see  my  queen  repair 
To  balmy  bowers  that  blosaom  in  the  air, 
Wliere  on  their  rosy  beds  the  Graces  rest. 
And  not  a  care  lies  neavy  on  the  breast. 

No  more  the  hermit's  mossy  cave  I  choose. 
Nor  o'er  the  babbling  brook  delight  to  muse ; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  lied, 
And  all  my  knights— blue,  green,  and  yellow-nlead  I 
Magicians  cease  to  charm  me  with  their  art. 
And  not  a  griffin  flies  to  elad  my  heart. 
No  more  the  midnight  fkiry  tribe  I  view. 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew. 
The  easy  jovs  tnat  charm'd  my  sportive  youth, 
Fly  Reason  s  power,  and  shun  the  voice  of  Truth. 
Maturer  thoughts  severer  taste  prepares. 
And  baffles  everv  spell  that  charm  d  my  cares. 

Can  Fiction,  tnen,  the  noblest  bliss  supply, 
Or  Joy  reside  in  inconsistency  ? 
Is  it  then  right,  &c.] 

«  [»<  Truth  Is  always  strange— 
'  Stranger  than  Fiction.    If  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  Novels  rain  by  the  exchange ! 

How  differently  the  woAd  would  men  behold ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  I 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes."— Bykon.] 

^  [Here  follows,  in  the  original  draft  :— 

But  who  are  these,  a  tribe  that  soar  above, 
And  tell  more  tender  tales  of  modem  love  ? 
A  NovKL  train  I  the  brood  of  old  Romance. 
Conceived  bv  Folly  on  the  coast  of  France, 
That  now  with  lighter  thought,  and  gentler  fire. 
Usurp  the  honours  of  their  drooping  sire ; 
And  still  fantastic,  vain,  and  trifling,  sing 
Of  many  a  soft  and  inconsistent  thing,— 
Of  rakes  repenting,  dogg'd  in  Hymen's  chain-* 
Of  nymph  reclint^  by  unpresuming  swain — 
Of  captains,  colonels,  lords,  and  amorous  knights. 
That  find  in  humbler  nymphs  such  chaste  dehghts, 


But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  joys,^^ 
Which  Reason  scatters,  and  which  Time  destroys ; 
Too  dearly  bought :  maturer  judgment  caUs 
My  busied  mind  from  tales  and  madrigals ; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fled. 
And  all  my  knights — ^blue,  green, and  yellow — dead ! 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  tribe  I  view,  * 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew ; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain, 
The  churchyard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again ; 
And  all  these  wayward  wanderings  of  my  youth 
Fly  Reason's  power,  and  shun  the  light  of  Truth. 

With  Fiction**  then  does  real  joy  reside. 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide  ? 
Is  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing  ? 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing  ? 
No ;  't  is  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown, 
That  ttiakes  th'  imagined  paradise  it«  own  ; 
Soon  as  reflections  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Light  slumbers  vanish  from  the  clouded  eyes : 
The  tear  and  smile,  that  once  together  rose, 
Are  then  divorced ;  the  head  and  heart  are  foes : 
Enchantment  bows  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan. 
And  Pain  and  Prudence  make  and  mar  the  man.*** 

While  thus,  of  power  and  fancied  empire  vain. 
With  various  thoughts  my  mind  I  entertain ; 

Such  heavenly  charms,  so  gentle,  yet  so  gay. 

That  all  tlieir  former  follies  fly  away. 

Honour  springs  up,  where'er  tneir  looks  impart 

A  moment's  sunshine  to  the  hardened  heart— 

A  virtue.  Just  before  the  rover^s  jest. 

Grows  like  a  mushroom  in  his  melting  breast. 

Much,  too,  they  tell  of  cottages  and  shades, 

Of  balls,  and  routs,  and  midnight  masquerades. 

Where  dangerous  men  and  dangerous  mirth  reside. 

And  Virtue  goe»— on  purpose  to  be  tried. 

These  are  the  tales  that  wake  Qie  soul  to  life, 
That  charm  the  sprightly  niece  and  forward  wife. 
That  form  the  manners  of  a  polish'd  age. 
And  each  pure  easv  moral  of  the  Stage. 

Thus  to  ber  friend  the  ever-faithful  she« 
The  tender  Delia— writes,  securely  free- 
Delta  from  school  was  lately  bold  to  rove, 
Where  yet  Lucinda  meditated  love— 

*'  Oh  thon,  the  partner  of  my  pensive  breast. 
And,  but  for  one  1  its  most  delightful  guest. 
But  tor  that  one  of  whom  't  was  joy  to  talk. 
When  the  chaste  moon  gleam'd  o  er  our  evening  walk. 
And,  cooing  fondly  in  the  neighbouring  groves. 
The  petty  songsters  all  enjoy'd  their  loves  ; 
Receive  I  as  witness  all  ye  powers  I  1  send, 
With  melting  heart,  this  token  of  thy  Mend. 

**  Calm  was  the  night  1  and  every  breese  was  low ; 
Swift  ran  the  stream— but,  ah  I  the  momenta  slow  I 
Fly  swift,  ye  moments  I  slowly  run,  thou  stream. 
And  on  tliy  margin  let  a  maiden  droam. 

**  Methought  he  came,  my  Harry,  young  and  gay, 
Tlte  very  youth  that  stole  my  heart  away. 
I  wake.    Surprise  I  yet  guess  how  blest  was  I ! 
With  looks  or  love->^tlie  very  youth  was  by. 
*  Whose  is  that  form  my  Delia^s  bosom  hides  ? 
What  youth  divinely  blest  within  presides  r 
He  spoke  and  sigh'd.    His  sighs  my  fear  snpprest. 
He  seised  his  angel  form,  and  actions  spoke  ttie  rest. 

•*  Oh,  Virtue  I  brighter  than  the  noontide  ray ! 
Still  guide  my  steps,  and  ffuide  them  nature's  way  ; 
With  sacred  precepts  All  the  youthful  mind. 
Soothe  all  its  cares,  and  force  it  to  be  kind." 

Thus,  gentle  passions  warm  the  ffenerous  maid, 
No  more  reluctant,  and  no  more  afraid ; 
Thus  Virtue  shines,  and  in  her  lox'eliest  dress 
Not  over  nice,  nor  Virtue  to  excess. 

Near  these  I  look,  and  lol  a  reptile  race. 
In  goodly  vests  conceal  the  want  of  grace  ; 
The  brood  of  Humour,  Fancv,  Frolic.  Fun, 
The  tale  obMene,  the  miserable  pun  1 
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While  books,  my  slaves,  with  tyrant  hand  I  selie, 

Pleased  with  the  pride  that  will  not  let  them  please, 

Sudden  I  find  terriflc  thoughts  arise, 

And  sympathetic  sorrow  fills  my  eyes ; 

For,  lo  I  while  yet  my  heart  admits  the  wound, 

I  see  the  Cnmc  army  ranged  around.^^ 

Foes  to  our  race  !  if  ever  ye  have  known 
A  &ther*s  fears  for  offspring  of  your  own ;  ^ 
If  ever,  smiling  o'er  a  lucky  line. 
Ye  thought  the  sudden  sentiment  divine, 
Then  paused  and  doubted,  and  then,  tired  of  doubt, 
With  rage  as  sudden  dash'd  the  stanza  out ; — 
It  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long, 
Te  ventured  on  the  world  your  laboured  song. 
And  from  the  crusty  critics  of  those  days 
Implored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Remember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you  then, 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 

What  vent'rous  race  are  ours !  what  mighty  foes 
Lie  waiting  all  around  them  to  oppose ! 


The  j«at  that  Langhterlovai,  he  knows  not  why, 
And  Whim  tells  quaintly  with  distorted  eye. 
Here  Languor,  yawning,  pays  his  flrst  devoirs. 
And  skims  sedately  o'er  his  dear  Memoirs; 
Here  tries  his  tedious  moments  to  employ, 
And,  palsaed  by  enjoyment,  dreams  of  Joy  ; 
From  all  the  tnbe  his  litde  knowledge  steals, 
From  dull  "  Torpedoes,'*  and  **  Electric  Eels ;"  * 
And  every  trifle  of  a  trifling  age. 
That  shames  the  closet,  or  degrades  the  Stage.} 

^'  [Original  MS. :~ 

Here  as  I  eland,  of  sovereign  power  poaaessM, 
A  Tsst  ambition  flres  mv  swelling  breast ; 
I  deal  destruction  round,  and,  sllsevere, 
Damn  with  a  dsah,  and  censure  with  a  sneer ; 
Or  from  the  Critic  wrest  a  sinking  cause, 
Rcjodge  his  JusUce,  and  repeal  his  Uws ; 
Now  half  by  Judgment  guided,  half  by  whim, 
I  grasp  disputed  power,  and  tyrannise  like  him ; 
Food  for  the  mind  I  seeic ;  but  who  shall  find 
The  food  that  satisfles  the  craving  mind  ? 
Lilce  Are  it  rages ;  and  its  fatal  rage 
What  pains  can  deaden,  and  what  car«  assuage  } 
Choked  by  its  fliel,  though  it  clouded  lies. 
It  soon  eats  through,  and  oaves  for  new  supplies ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  sudden  fury  br^Ju 
And  to  its  substance  turns  whate'er  it  takes. 
To  weighty  themes  I  fly  with  eager  haste. 
And  skim  their  treasures  like  the  man  of  taste ; 
Fh)m  a  few  pages  learn  the  whole  design, 
And  damn  a  book  for  one  suspicious  line, 
Or  steals  its  sentiments,  and  aUl  them  mine  I] 

^  {**  None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares. 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bean." — 

So  writes  Cowper — and  in  illustration  of  his  lines  it  may 
be  permitted  to  quote  one  of  his  own  private  letters  in  1782  : — 
"  Befoie  I  had  published,  I  said  to  myself,  *  You  and  I,  Mr. 
Cowper,  will  not  concern  ourselves  much  about  what  the  cri- 
tics may  say  of  our  book.'  But,  having  once  sent  my  wits 
fc  a  venture,  I  soon  became  anxious  about  the  l«ne,  and 
found  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  warm  place  in  my 
own  good  graces,  unless  my  friends  were  pleased  with  me  as 
much  ss  I  pleased  myself.  Meeting  with  their  approbation, 
I  began  to  feel  the  workings  of  ambition .  '  It  is  well,'  said  I, 
*  thst  my  friends  are  pleased  ;  but  friends  sre  sometimes  par- 
tial, and  mine,  I  tiave  reason  to  think,  are  not  altogether  free 
from  bias :  metfainks  I  should  like  to  hear  a  stranger  or  two 
'f^'k  well  of  me.'  I  was  presently  natified  by  the  approba- 
uon  of  the  London  Magaxine  and  the  Gentleman's,  and  by 
the  plaudit  of  Dr.  FVanklin :  but  the  Monthly  Review,  the 
most  formidable  of  all  my  Judges,  is  sUll  behind.    What  will 


*  [Two  poems,  designated,  by  the  Monthly  Revieweis, 
**  poetical  smut—Rocliester  revived."] 


What  treacherous  friends  betray  them  to  the  fight  I 
Wliat  dangers  threaten  them ! — ^yet  still  they  write : 
A  hapless  tribe  1  to  every  evil  bom, 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  foob  affect  to  scorn : 
Strangers  they  come,  amid  a  world  of  woe, 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  go.'** 

Pensive  I  spoke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  around ; 
The  roof,  methought,  retum*d  a  solemn  sound  ; 
Each  column  seem'd  to   shake,  and  clouds,  like 

smoke. 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  volumes  broke ; 
Gathering  above,  like  mists  condensed  they  seem, 
Exhaled  in  summer  from  the  rushy  stream ; 
Like  flowing  robes  they  now  appear,  and  twine 
Round  the  large  members  of  a  form  divine ; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  breast, 
His  piercing  eye,  that  inward  light  express'd. 
Were  seen, — ^but  clouds  and  darkness  veil'd  the  rest. 
Fear  chilPd  my  heart :  to  one  of  mortal  race, 
How  awful  seem'd  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 


this  critical  Rhadamanthos  say,  when  my  shivering  genius 
shall  appear  before  him  f  Still  he  keeps  me  in  hot  water,  and 
I  must  wait  another  month  for  his  award."] 

<•  [**  Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  compan|on 
of  genius :  the  dunce  finds  a  hundred  roads  to  her  palace ; 
tliere  is  but  one  0]P«n,  and  that  a  very  indiflerent  one,  for 
men  of  letters.  Wliy  should  we  not  erect  an  ssylum  for 
venerable  genius,  as  w'e  do  for  the  brave  and  the  helpless  part 
of  our  citizens  I  When  even  fiune  will  not  protect  the  man 
of  genfau  from  fkmine,  charity  ought.  Nor  should  such  an 
act  be  considered  as  a  debt  incurred  by  the  helpless  member, 
but  a  tribute  we  pav  to  genius.  Even  in  these  enlightened 
times,  such  have  lived  in  obscurity,  while  their  reputation 
was  widely  spread  :  and  have  perished  in  poverty,  while  their 
works  were  enriching  the  bookselleis."— Ij'Isbasm. 

**  We  have  living  minds,  who  have  done  their  duty  to 
their  own  age  and  to  posterity.  Such  men  complain  not  of 
the  age,  but  of  an  anomalous  injustioe  in  the  laws.  They 
complain  that  authors  are  deprived  of  a  nerpetoal  property  in 
the  produoe  of  tlieir  own  labours,  when  all  other  persons  ei^oy 
it  as  an  indefeasible  and  acknowledged  right ;— snd  they  ask, 
upon  what  principle,  with  what  equity,  or  under  what  pre- 
tence of  public  good,  they  are  sumected  to  this  injurious 
enactment  ?  Is  it  oocanse  their  labour  is  so  light,  the  endow- 
ments which  are  required  for  it  so  common,  the  attainments 
so  cheaply  and  easily  acquired,  and  the  present  remuneration 
in  all  cases  so  adequate,  so  ample,  and  so  certain  ?  The  act  is  . 
so  curiously  injurious  in  itH  operation,  that  it  bears  with  most 
hardship  upon  the  best  works.  For  books  of  great  immediate 
populanty  nave  their  mn,  and  come  to  a  dead  stop :  the  hard- 
ship is  upon  those  which  win  their  way  slowly  and  difficultly, 
but  keep  the  field  at  last.  In  such  cases,  when  the  copyright, 
as  by  the  existing  law,  departs  from  the  author's  fkmily  at  bis 
death,  or  at  the  end  of  twentv-eiKht  years  from  the  first  pub- 
lication of  every  work  (if  he  dies  before  the  expiration  of  tliat 
term),  his  representatives  are  deprived  of  their  property  just 
as  it  would  begin  to  prove  a  valuable  inheritance,  l^e  last 
descendants  of  Milton  died  in  poverty.  The  descendants  of 
Shaicspeare  are  living  in  poverty,  and  in  the  lowest  condition 
of  life.  Is  this  Just  to  these  individuals  ?  Is  it  gratefol  to  tlie 
memorv  of  those  who  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  coon- 
try  ?  J(s  it  honourable  or  becoming  to  us,  as  a  nation,  holding 
the  name  of  SSiakroeare  and  Milton  in  veneration  ?  To  have 
placed  the  descencUuits  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  respec- 
tability and  comfort,  simple  justice  was  all  that  was  reouired ; 
— only  tliat  they  should  nave  possessed  the  perpetual  copy- 
right of  their  ancestois'  worka-K>nIy  that  they  should  not 
have  been  deprived  of  their  proper  inheritance.  Believing 
as  I  do,  tliat  if  society  continues  to  improve,  no  ininsdoe  nili 
long  be  permitted  to  continue  after  it  has  been  fkirly  exposed, 
and  is  clearly  apprehended,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  a  time 
must  come  when  the  rights  of  literature  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  its  wrong  redressed ;  and  that  those  authors  hereafter  who 
shall  deserve  well  of  posterity,  will  have  no  cause  to  reproach 
themselves  for  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  children 
when  they  disregarded  the  pursuit  of  fortune  for  themselves.** 

— SoUTHKV.] 
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So  in  Cimmerian  shores,  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shrunk  in  pious  awe ;  ^ 
Like  him  I  stood,  and  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 
When  from  the  pitying  power  broke  forth  a  so- 
lemn sound : — 

"  Care  lives  with  all ;  ^*  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
"  The  wise  from  woe,  no  fortitude  the  brave ; 
''  Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave : 
**  Tempests  and  storms  in  life's  whole  progress  rise, 
'*  And   hope    shines  dimly  through   overclouded 

skies ; 
"  Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  favoured  falL 
"  But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  lot  of  all :  ** 
'^  Partial  to  talents,  then,  shall  Heav*n  withdraw 
"  Th'  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  general  law  ? 
"  Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  loftier  views, 
'*  Life's  little  cares  and  little  pains  refuse  ? 
"  Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
"  Of  mortal  woe,  when  doubly  arm'd  to  bear  ? 

**  Hard  is  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
"  On  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind ; 
*'  Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things, 
"  And  mounts  o'er  unknown  seas  with  vent'rous 

wings: 
*<  But  as,  of  various  evils  that  befall 
**  The  human  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all ; 
**  To  him  perhaps  the  milder  lot 's  assigned, 
"  Who  feels  his  consolation  in  his  mind  ; 


«•  ["  Stnick  at  the  right,  I  melt  with  filUl  woe, 

And  down  my  cheek  the  pious  soxrows  flow." — 

FoPK**  Hvater.'} 

w  r  "  The  canker-worm 
Will  feed  upon  the  nirest,  freshest  cheek, 

As  well  u  ftuther  dntn  the  wither'd  form. 
Cftie,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 

His  bills  in,  and,  however  we  may 'storm, 
Tliey  must  be  paid  .-—though  six  days  smoothly  ran, 
Theaeventh  will  bvingblae-devi]s,oradnn."— Bybon.] 

^  ["  Cares,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  are  as  innumerable  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  fiible  which  Ilyginus  has 
80  pleasantly  constructed  on  this  subject,  shows  tW  man  is 
their  proper  yjrey.  *  Care,'  says  he,  *  crossing  a  dangerous 
brook,  collected  a  mass  of  the  dirty  slime  which  deformed  its 
banks,  and  moulded  it  into  the  ima^e  of  an  earthly  being, 
which  Jupiter,  on  passing  by  soon  afteriK'ards,  touched  with 
ethereal  fire  and  ii*armed  into  animation  ;  but,  being  at  a  loss 
what  name  to  give  thl*  new  production,  and  disputing  to 
whom  of  riffht  it  belonged,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Saturn, 
who  decreed  that  his  name  should  be  man.  Homo  ab  Atrmo. 
ftt>m  the  dirt  of  which  he  had  been  made ;  that  care  should 
entirely  posMsa  his  mind  while  living:  that  Tellus,  or  the 
earth,  should  receive  his  bodv  when  dead  ;  and  that  Jupiter 
should  dispose  of  his  celestial  essence  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion. Thus  was  man  made  the  property  of  care  from  his 
original  formation ;  and  discontent,  uie  offspring  of  care, 
has  ever  since  been  his  inseparable  companion.' " — Bub- 
tow.] 

fts  [**  It  is  to  literature,  humanly  speakly,  that  T  am  beholden 
for  every  blessing  which  I  enjoy, — health' of  mind  and  activity 
of  mind,  contentment,  cheerfulness,  continued  employment, 
and  therewith  continual  pleasure.  -  *  In  omnibus  requiem 
quaBsivi,'  said  Thomas  A  Rempis,  *sed  non  inveni  nisi  in 
angulis  et  libellis.'  I  too  have  found  repose  where  he  did,  in 
books.  Wherever  these  books  of  mine  may  be  dispersed, 
there  Is  not  one  among  them  that  will  ever  be  more  com- 
fortably lodged,  or  more  highly  prized  by  its  possessor ;  and 


generations  may  pass  away  before  some  of  them  will  again 
find  a  reader.  It  is  well  that  we  do  not  moralise  too  much 
upon  such  subjects — 

*  For  foresight  is  a  melancholy  gift, 
Which  bares  the  bald,  and  speeds  the  all-too^wift.* 


*'  And,  lock'd  within  his  bosom,  bears  about 
**  A  mental  charm  for  every  care  without.^ 
"  E'en  in  the  pangs  of  each  domestic  grief, 
"  Or  health  or  vigorous  hope  affords  relief; 
'^  And  every  wound  the  tortured  bosom  feels, 
'*  Or  virtue  bears,  or  some  preserver  heals ; 
'^  Some  generous  friend  of  ample  power  possess'd ; 
"  Some  feeling  heart,   that   bleeds   for  the   dis- 

tress'd ; 
"  Some  breast  that  glows  with  virtues  all  divine ; 
"  Some  noble  RUTLAND,**  misery's  friend  and 

thine. 
**  Nor  say,  the  Muse's  song,  the  Poet's  pen, 
*'  Merit  the  scorn  they  meet  from  little  men. 
"  With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow, 
"  Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  low ; 
"  If  vice  alone  their  honest  aims  oppose, 
**  Why  so   ashamed   their  friends,  so   loud  their 

foes? 
*'  Happy  for  men  in  every  age  and  clime, 
"  If  all  the  sons  of  vision  dealt  in  rhyme. 
"  Go  on,  then.  Son  of  Vision !  still  pursue 
"  Thy  airy  dreams ;  the  world  is  dreaming  too. 
"  Ambition*s  lofty  views,  the  pomp  of  state, 
"  The   pride  of   wealth,    the   splendour  of  the 

great, 
'*  Stripp'd  of  their  mask,  their  cares  and  troubles 

knonvn, 
"  Are  visions  far  less  happy  than  thy  own : 


But  the  dispersion  of  a  library,  whether  in  retroapeet  or  in 
anticipation,  is  always  to  me  a  melancholy  thing.  How  many 
such  aispersions  must  have  taken  place  to  have  made  it  poa- 
rible  that  these  books  should  thus  be  brought  together  here 
among  the  Cumberland  mountains  I  Not  a  few  of  these 
volumes  have  been  cast  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  fiimily  or 
convent  libraries  during  the  late  revolution.....!  am  sorry 
when  I  see  the  name  of  a  former  owner  obliterated  in  a  book, 
or  the  plate  of  his  arms  defaced.  Poor  memorials  though 
they  be,  yet  they  are  something  saved  for  a  while  from  ob- 
livion ;  and  I  should  be  almost  as  uhwilling  to  destroy  them, 
as  to  efface  the  Hicjaeet  of  a  tombstone.  There  may  be  some- 
times a  pleasure  in  recognising  them,  sometimes  a  sahitary 
sadness.' —So  UTHXT.] 

s<  [Charles,  fourth  Duke  of  Rutland,  died  in  1787.  See 
atuet  p.  31.  The  following  eulopum  on  his  Grace  wna 
delivered  by  Bishop  Watson,  in  the  House  of  Peers :— *■  The 
dead,  my  lords,  listen  not  to  the  commendation  of  the  living; ; 
or,  greatly  as  I  loved  him,  1  would  not  now  have  praised  him. 
The  worla  was  not  aware  of  half  his  ability — was  not  conscious 
of  half  his  worth.  I  had  long  and  intimate  experience  of 
them  both.  His  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
was,  I  verily  believe,  equalled  by  few  men  of  his  age ;  his 

Sobity  and  disinterestedness  were  exceeded  by  none.  All 
e  letters  which  1  received  from  him  respecting  the  public 
state  of  Ireland  (and  they  were  not  a  few)  were  written  with 
nrofonnd  good  sense  :  they  all  breathe  the  same  liberal  spirit, 
nave  all  the  same  common  tendency :  -  not  that  of  aggran- 
disinff  Great  Britain  by  the  ruin  of  Ireland— not  uuit  of 
benenting  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain— but  that 
of  promotins  the  united  interests  of  both  countries,  as  easen- 
tiaf  parts  of  the  common  empire.  In  private  life,  I  know  that 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion :  he  showed  it  in  imitating 
his  illustrious  father  in  one  of  its  most  characteristic  parts, 
that  of  being  alive  to  every  impulse  of  compassion.  His 
frmily,  his  friends,  his  dependante,  all  his  connections,  can 
witness  for  me  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  personal  attach- 
ments. Ever  since  he  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  under  me  at 
Cambridge,  I  have  loved  him  witli  the  affection  of  a  brother. 
His  memory,  I  trust,  will  be  long  revered  by  tlie  people  of 
this  countrv — long  held  dear  by  the  people  of  Ireland — and 
bv  myself  I  know  it  will  be  held  most  dear  as  long  as  I  live.** 
From  the  introduction  of  the  JhJue  of  Rutland's  name  in 
"  Tlie  Library,"  it  mav  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Burke  had  pre- 
sented  Mr.  Crabbe  to  hb  Grace  at  least  a  ^ear  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  Domestic  Chaplain  at  Belvoir.] 
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"  Go  on !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  complain, 
*'  Be  wisely  gay  and  innocently  vain ; 
"  While  serious  souls  are  by  their  fears  undone, 
^*  Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun, 


•s  [On  tha  appearance  of  **  The  Librarv**  In  1781,  it  wm  pro- 
noauced  by  the  Monthly  Review  to  be  *' the  prodnetion  of  no 
common  pen  :'*  and  the  Critical  Reriew  mad — **  A  rein  of 
good  aenae  and  philoeophie  rdledion  nins  through  this  little 
perfonnanoe.  which  diatinguishet  it  from  moiA  modem  poema. 
The  rhymes  are  eorreci,  and  the  yeniBcation  imootli  and  har- 
monione.  It  b  observable  that  the  author,  in  his  aocount  of 
all  the  numerous  volumes  in  every  seienoe,  has  never  chaiac- 


"  And  caU  them  worlds  I  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
"  More  radiant  colours  in  their  worlds  below : 
"  Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove, 
"  And  tell  them,  Such  are  all  the  toys  they  love."  ^ 


terised  or  entered  into  the  merits  of  any  particular  writer, 
though  he  had  so  fiur  an  opportunity  from  the  nature  of  his 
subject"  The  reader  of  Mr.  Urabbe's  Life  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
aocoont  for  his  ahstinenee  from  such  details  as  arc  here  alluded 
to.  The  author,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  had  probably 
oever  seen  anv  considerable  collection  of  books,  except  in  his 
melancholy  visits  to  the  shops  of  booksellers  in  London  in 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


THE    VILLAGE. 


IN  TWO  BOOKS. 


BOOK    I.» 

Th«  Subject  propOMd— Benurks  upon  Putonl  Poetry— A 
Tract  of  Coantry  near  the  Coast  deicribed'An  impoyeriahed 
Borongh^Smugglen  and  their  Aaiatanta— Rude  Manneii 
of  the  Inhabitanta— Rninons  Effects  of  a  high  Tide— llie 
Village  Life  more  generally  considered :  Evils  of  it— The 
yottthftil  Labourer— The  old  Man :  his  Soliloquy— The 
Fariah  Workhouse:  its  InhabiUnta  —  The  sick  Poor: 
their  Apothecary— The  dying  Pauper— The  Village  Priest. 

The  Village  Life,  and  every  care  that  reigns ' 
O'er  youthful  peasants  and  declining  swains ; 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  past, 
Age,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  finds  at  last ; 
What  form  the  real  Picture  of  the  Poor, 
Demand  a  song — the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

Fled  are  those  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains, 
The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains : 
No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse, 
Their  country's  beauty  or  their  nymphs  rehearse ; ' 


1  [The  firrt  edition  of  '*  The  Village*'  appeared  in  May,  1 783. 
See  mt^,  p.  34,  and  the  Author's  prefkoe,  p.  96.] 

>  IStrephm,  **  In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  lore. 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove, 
But  Delia  always ;  absent  from  her  sight, 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 
Dapfuus,  Sylvia  *s  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More   bright  than  noon,   yet   fteah   as   early 
day,**  &C. — ^PoPB.] 

*  ['*  In  <»der  to  form  a  right  Judgment  of  pastoral  poetry, 
it  wUl  be  necessary  to  cast  back  our  eye  *     ' 


the  world, 


r  eyea  on  the  first  i|ges  of 


The  abundance  they  were  possessed  of,  secured 
them  from  avarice,  ambition,  or  envy ;  tney  could  scarce  have 
any  anxieties  or  contentions,  where  every  one  had  more  than 
he  could  tell  what  to  do  with.  Love,  indeed,  might  occasion 
some  rivalshf  Ds  amongst  them,  because  many  lovers  fix  upon 
one  subject,  for  the  loss  of  which  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
no  compensation.  Otherwise  it  was  a  state  of  ease,  innocence, 
and  contentment ;  where  plenty  b^ot  pleasure,  and  plea- 
sure begot  singins,  and  singing  begot  poetry,  and  poetry 
begot  pleasure  sgun.  An  author,  therefore,  that  would  write 
pastorals  should  form  in  his  fancy  a  rural  scene  of  perfect 
ease  and  tranquillity,  where  innocence,  simplicity,  and  Joy 
abound.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  writes  about  the  country  ; 
he  must  give  us  what  is  agreeable  in  that  scene,  and  hide 
what  is  WTetched.  LK  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  pastoral  life 
appear  full  and  plain,  but  hide  the  meanness  of  it ;  represent 
its  simplicity  as  clear  as  you  please,  but  cover  its  misery.  As 
there  is  no  condition  exempt  from  anxiety,  I  will  allow  shop* 
herds  to  be  afllicted  with  such  misfortunes  as  the  loss  of  a 
Cavottrite  lamb,  or  a  lUthless  mistress.  He  may,  if  you  please, 
pick  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  or  vent  his  grief  for  losing  the  prise 
in  dancing :  but  these  being  small  torments,  they  recommend 
that  state  which  only  produces  such  trifiing  evils."— Stkxlx.] 


Yet  still  for  these  we  frame  the  tender  strain, 
Still  in  our  lays  fond  Gorydons  complain. 
And  shepherds'  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveal, 
The  only  pains,'  alas  I  they  never  feel. 

On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Cesar's  bounteous  reign, 
If  Tityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shaU  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ?  * 

Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains : 
They  boast  their  peasants'  pipes;  but  peasants 

now 
Resign  their  pipes  and  plod  behind  the  plough ; 
And  few,  amid  the  rural  tribe,  have  time 
To  number  syllables  and  play  with  rhyme ; 
Save   honest   Duck,*  what    son   of   verse   could 

share 
The  poet's  rapture  and  the  peasant's  care  ? 


*  ["This  year  (1783)  I  had,"  says  Boewell,  "an  oj>por. 
tnnity  of  seeing,  by  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  proof  diat 
Dr.  Johnson's  talents,  as  well  as  his  oblisinjr  services  to 
authors,  were  ready  as  ever.  He  had  revised  *The  Village,* 
an  admirable  poem,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe.  Its  sentimenta 
as  to  the  fklse  notions  of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  virtue 
were  quite  congenial  with  his  own ;  and  he  took  the  trouble, 
not  only  to  suggest  slight  corrections  and  variations,  but  to 
flimiah  some  lines,  when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer's 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manuscript.  I  shall 
give  an  instance,  marking  the  original  by  Koman,  and  John- 
son's substitution  in  Italic  characters : 

"  *  In  (Urer  scenes,  where  peaoeftil  pleasures  spring, 
Tityms,  the  pride  of  Mantuan  swains,  might  sing  : 
But,  chaxm'd  by  him,  or  smitten  witlt  his  vie-jira, 
Shall  modem  poets  court  the  Mantuan  muse  f 
Vtom  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
Where  Fsncy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  ? ' 

**  *  On  Mincio's  banks,  la  Cetsar's  bomteous  reigUj  SfC. 

Here  we  find  Dr.  Johnson's  poetical  and  critical  powers 
undiminished.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  aids 
he  gave  to  this  poem  were  so  small  as  by  no  means  to  impair 
the  distinguished  merit  of  the  author.'^^CaoKKB's  Bostceli, 
vol.  V.  p.  5a.] 

B  rstephen  Duck,  the  poetical  thresher.  «« It  was  hia  lot," 
savsMr.  Southey,  *'to  be  duck-peck'd  by  his  lawftil  wife, 
who  told.all  tlie  neighbourhood  tnat  her  husband  dealt  with 
the  devil,  or  was  going  mad  *,  for  he  did  nothing  but  talk  to 
himself  and  tell  his  fingers."  Some  of  hia  verses  having  been 
aliown  to  Queen  Caroline,  die  settled  twelve  ahilUnn  a  week, 
upon  him,  and  apnointed  him  keeper  of  her  select  library  at 
Richmond,  called  Merlin's  Gate.  He  afterwards  took  <mlers, 
and  obtained  the  living  of  Byfleet,  in  Surrey.    Oay,  in  a  let- 
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Or  the  great  laboars  of  the  field  degrade, 
With  the  new  peril  of  a  .poorer  trade  ?  * 

From  thi8  chief  cause  these  idle  praises  spring, 
That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing ; 
For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  Btk ; 
To  sing  of  shepherds  is  an  easy  task :  ^ 
The  happy  youth  assumes  the  common  strain, 
A  nymph  his  mistress,  and  himself  a  swain ; 
With  no  sad  scenes  he  clouds  his  tuneful  prayer. 
But  all,  to  look  Uke  her,  is  painted  fair. 

I  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charms 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  fiurms ; 
But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place. 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun,  with  fervid  ray, 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play ; 
While  some,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearts, 
Deplore  their  fortune,  yet  sustain  their  part»-« 
Theu  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  fb  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  ? 

No ;  cast  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast. 
Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast ; ' 
Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates. 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates ; 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  Cot, 
As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not : 
Nor  you,  ye  Poor,  of  lettered  scorn  complain, 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain ; 
O'ercome  by  labour,  and  bow'd  down  by  time. 
Feel  you  the  barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme  ? 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for  bread. 
By  winding  myrtles  round  your  ruined  shed  ? 
Can  their  light  tales  your  weighty  griefs  o'erpower. 
Or  glad  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hour? 

Lo!   where   the   heath,  with  withering  brake 
growti  o'er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring 

poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears. 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withered  ears ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar. 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war ; ' 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Ilardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf. 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade. 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade ;  ^^ 


ter  to  Swift,  nya,  **  I  do  not  enyv  Stephen  Dock,  who  is  the 
favoarhe  poet  of  the  court ;"  ana  Swift  wrofce  upon  him  the 
followinK  epigram : — 

"  The  threaher,  Dock,  eoold  o'er  the  Queen  pieTall ; 
The  proTerb  says,  *  no  fence  against  a  flail.' 
Fhmk  thtenkimg  corn,  he  tnrna  to  Uireah  his  hnias. 
For  which  her  Mi^esty  allows  him  grauu ; 


Though  't  b  oonfiHt.  that  those  who  ever  saw 
His  poems,  thinic  them  all  not  worth  a  ttraw. 
Thrioe  happy  Duck  I  employ'd  in  threshing  ttnlMe, 
Thy  toil  is  lessen'd,  and  thy  profits  double." 

Stephen's  end  was  an  unhappy  one.  Growing  melancholy, 
in  1750,  he  threw  himself  into  the  rirer  near  Reading,  and 
was  drowned.} 

'  C**  Robert  Bloomfleld  had  better  have  remained  a  shoe- 
maker, or  even  a  ftrmer's  boy ;  for  he  would  have  been  a 
urmer  periiaps  in  time ;  and  now  he  is  an  unfortunate  poet." 
-GaABSK's  Jomrnal,  1817.] 


With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 
So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 
Betray'd  by  man,  then  left  for  man  to  scorn ; 
Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  the  mimic  rose. 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disclose ; 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress. 
Exposing  most,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

Here  Joyless  roam  a  wild  amphibious  race, 
With  sullen  woe  display'd  in  every  face ; 
Who,  far  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly, 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye. 

Here  too  the  lawless  merchant  of  the  main 
Draws  from  his  plough  th'  intoxicated  swain ; 
Want  only  claim'd  the  labour  of  the  day. 
But  vice  now  steals  his  nightly  rest  away. 

Where  are  the  swains,  who,  daily  labour  done, 
With  rural  games  play'd  down  the  setting  sun ; 
Who  struck  with  matchless  force  the  bounding  ball. 
Or  made  the  pond'rous  quoit  obliquely  fall ; 
While  some  huge  Ajax,  terrible  and  strong. 
Engaged  some  artfiil  strippling  of  the  throng. 
And  fell  beneath  him,  foil'd,  while  far  around 
Hoarse  triumph  rose,  and  rocks  retum'd  the  sound  ?*  ^ 
Where  now  are  these  ? — ^Beneath  yon  cliff  they  stand. 
To  show  the  freighted  pinnace  where  to  land ; 
To  load  the  ready  steed  with  guilty  haste, 
To  fly  in  terror  o'er  the  pathless  waste. 
Or,  when  detected,  in  their  straggling  course. 
To  foil  their  foes  by  cunning  or  by  force ; 
Or,  yielding  part  (which  equal  knaves  demand). 
To  gain  a  lawless  passport  through  the  land. 

Here,  wand'ring  long,  amid  these  frowning  fields, 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields ; 
Rapine  and  Wrong  and  Fear  usurp'd  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race ; 
Who,  only  skill'd  to  take  the  finny  tribe, 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe. 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye. 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  vent'rous  way  *, 
Theirs,  or  the  ocean's,  miserable  prey. 

As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows 
stand. 
And  wait  for  favouring  winds  to  leave  the  land ; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread : 
So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour,  and  fled  ; 
Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  famine 

reign. 
And  cried.  Ah  I  hapless  they  who  still  remain ; 


'  [Original  edHlon  :— 

They  ask  no  thought,  reauire  no  deep  design, 
But  swell  the  song,  and  liquefy  the  Une.] 

*  [  Aldborough  was,  half  a  century  ago,  a  poor  and  wretched 
place.  It  consisted  of  two  parallel  and  unpaged  streets,  ran- 
ning  between  mean  and  scrambUng  houses,  the  abodes  of  sea- 
fhring  men,  pilots,  and  Asbers. .  .  .  Such  was  the  squalid  scene 
that  iirat  opened  on  the  author  of  **  The  Village.''  See  ante, 
p.  3.] 

>  [This  picture  was  copied,  in  every  respect,  from  the  scone 
of  the  poet's  nativity  ana  boyish  days.    See  (uitSf  p.  3.] 

10  [u  This  is  a  fine  dpaeripdon  of  that  peculiar  sort  of  bai^ 
renneas  wldch  prevails  along  the  sandy  and  thinly  inhabited 
shores  of  the  crannel." — JiFFmiv.] 

11  [Original  MS.:— 

And  foil'd  beneath  the  young  Ulysses  fell. 
When  peals  of  praise  the  merry  mischief  tell  ?] 
q2 
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Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar, 
Whose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore } 
Till  some  fierce  tide,"  with  more  imperions  sway, 
Sweeps  the  low  hat  and  all  it  holds  away ; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door ; 
And  hegs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor  I^ 

But  these  are  scenes  where  Nature's  niggard  hand 
Gave  a  spare  portion  to  the  famish'd  land ; 
Hers  is  the  fault,  if  here  mankind  complain 
Of  fruitless  toil  and  labour  spent  in  vain ; 
But  yet  in  other  scenes  more  fair  in  view. 
When  plenty  smiles — alas  I  she  smiles  for  few— 
And  those  who  taste  not,  yet  behold  her  store, 
Are  as  the  slaves  that  dig  the  golden  ore — 
The  wealth  around  them  makes  them  doaUy  poor. 

Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health. 
Labour's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  ? 
Go  then  !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  raging  heat, 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ;  ^* 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue. 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew ; 
Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  be 
To  these  thy  slaves,  as  thine  excess  to  thee.'^ 

Amid  this  tribe  too  oft  a  manly  pride 
Strives  in  strong  toil  the  fainting  heart  to  hide ; 
There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame ; 
Tet,  urged  along,  and  proudly  loth  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field  : 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last, 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast. 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees, 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Tet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell, 
Though  the  head   droops  not,   that  the  heart  is 

well; 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share ! 
Oh  !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel, 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch. 


IS  [Mr.  Crabbe  was  often  heard  to  dewribe  a  remarkable 
spring-tide,  in  January,  1779,  when  eleven  hotues  at  AJdbo- 
rough  were  at  once  demolished.] 

'»  [TheMj  lines,  exprenlve  of  Mr.  Chibbe's  feelings  on 
quitting  his  native  place,  were,  he  had  reason  to  beUeve,  the 
very  venes  which  lint  satisfied  Burke  that  he  was  a  poet. 
See  ante,  p.  18.] 

i«  [Original  MS.  :— 

Like  him  to  make  the  plenteous  harvest  grow, 
And  yet  not  share  the  plenty  they  bestow.] 

i»  [•'  I^  those  who  feast  at  ease  on  dainty  fare 
Pity  the  reapers,  who  tlieir  feasts  prepare : 
For  toils  scarce  ever  ceasing  press  us  now — 
Rest  never  does  but  on  the  ^bath  show ; 
And  barely  that  our  masters  will  allow. 
Think  what  a  painAil  life  we  daily  lead ; 
Each  morning  early  rise,  go  Ute  to  bed  ; 
Nor  when  asleep  are  we  secure  from  pain-~- 
We  then  perform  our  laboun  o'er  again. 


Te  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
WhoiA  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet 

please; 
Go  I  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share. 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his — that  drooping  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  ofi'spring  round  their  feeble  fire  ; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turaa  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  brand  I 

Nor  yet  can  Time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease  ; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage  ; 
Who,  propt  on  that  rude  staff,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree, 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  elimb'd  the  loftiest  bough, 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 

He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade  ; 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  fiirrow  made  ; 
Full  many  a  prise  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allow'd ;  *« 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes, 
He  hears  and  smiles,  tiien  thinks  again  and  sighs : 
For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain ; 
The  rich  disdain  him  ;  nay  the  poor  disdain : 
Alternate  masters  now  their  slave  command. 
Urge  the  weak  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand. 
And,  when  his  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain. 
With  ruthless  taunts,  of  lazy  poor  complain.^' 

Oft  may  you  see  him,  when  he  tends  the  sheep. 
His  winter  charge,  beneath  the  hillock  weep  ; 
Oft  hear  him  murmur  to  the  winds  that  blow 
O'er  his  white  locks  and  bury  them  in  snow, 
When,  rous'd  by  rage  and  muttering  in  the  mom. 
He  mends  the  broken  hedge  with  icy  thorn : — 

"  Why  do  I  live,  when  I  desire  to  be 
**  At  once  firom  life  and  life's  long  labour  free  ? 
**■  Like  leaves  in  spring,  the  young  are  blown  away, 
"  Without  the  sorrows  of  a  slow  decay  ;  > 
**  I,  like  yon  wither'd  leaf  remain  behind, 
**  Nipt  by  the  frost,  and  shivering  in  the  wind ; 
**  There  it  abides  tiU  younger  buds  come  on, 
"  As  I,  now  all  my  feUow-swains  are  gone  ; 
"  Then  from  the  rising  generation  thrust, 
"  It  fklls,  like  me,  unnoticed  to  the  dust. 

**  These   fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flocks 
I  see, 
**  Are  others'  gain,  but  killing  cares  to  me ; 


Hard  fate  I  our  labours  even  In  sleep  don't  eease; 
Scarce  Hercules  e'er  felt  such  toils  as  these  !"'Duck.] 

16  [u  Mr.  Gkftbbe  exhibits  the  common  people  of  England 
pretty  much  as  thev  are,  and  as  they  must  appear  to  every 
one  who  will  take  tne  trouble  of  examining  into  their  con- 
dition ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his  sketches  in  a 
very  high  degree  interesting  and  beantifkil,r— ^y  selecting  what 
is  most  fit  for  description ;  by  grouping  them  in  such  forms 
as  most  catch  the  attention  or  awaJce  the  memory ;  and  by 
scattering  over  the  whole,  such  traits  of  moni  sensibility,  of 
sarcasm,  and  of  nseftal  reflection,  as  every  one  must  feel  to  be 
natural,  and  own  to  be  poweiftd.  In  ahott,  he  shows  us 
something  which  we  have  all  seen,  or  may  see,  in  real  life ; 
and  draws  from  it  such  feelinn  and  such  reflections,  as  every 
human  being  most  acknowle^RO  tluit  it  is  calculated  to  excite. 
He  delights  us  by  the  truth,  and  vivid  and  picturesque 
beauty,  of  his  representations,  and  by  tlie  force  and  pathos  of 
the  sensations  with  which  we  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
nected."— JKFrBXY.] 

17  A  peaper  who,  being  nearly  past  his  Ubonr,  is  employed 
by  dilTerent  masteis  for  a  length  of  time,  propottioned  to 
their  occupations. 
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'*  To  mo  the  children  of  my  youth  are  lords, 
"  Cool  in  their  looka,  but  hasty  in  their  words :  " 
"  Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care ;  and  who 
"  Feels  his  own  want  and  succours  others  too  ? 
**  A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 
"  None  need  my  help,  and  none  relieve  my  woe ; 
*^  Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
*'  And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid." 

Thus  grocm  the  old,  till  by  disease  oppress'd, 
They  taste  a  final  woe,  and  then  they  rest. 

Theirs  is  yon  House  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  dolefdl  through  the  day; — 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there  1 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  ! 
The  mophig  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay.^' 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grief,  to  grieve. 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber  flow, 
Mixt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan, 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man  : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruined  age  provide. 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride ; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

^7)  7®T  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye  to  read  the  distant  glance  ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease, 
To  name  the  nameless  ever  new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 


18  [Original  MS.  :^ 

Sow  in  their  gffta,  but  haaty  in  their  wordi .] 

U  [This  description  of  the  Fkrish  Poor  house,  and  that  of  the 
Village  Apothecary,  loirer  down,  were  inserted  by  Burke  in 
the  Annnal  Register,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Vicesimos  Knox 
in  the  Elegant  Extracts,  along  with  the  lines  on  the  old 
romancers  from  "The  library."  The  effect  prodaoed  by 
tlieae  specimens  has  been  already  illustrated  by  a  letter  l>om 
Sir  W.  Scoa  to  Mr.  G^bbe,  written  in  1809.  Sse  tmtS.  p.  53. 
The  poet  Wordsworth,  on  reading  that  letter,  has  said :— **  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crabbers  works  in  tlie  same 
way,  and  about  the  same  time,  as  did  &t  Walter  Soott,  as 
appears  from  his  letter ;  and  the  extracts  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  me.  that  I  can  also  repeat  them.     The  two 

'  The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  flsr  the  happiest  they  I 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay,'— 

struck  my  youthftil  feelings  particularly  ;  thonsh  Acts,  as  tax 
as  they  had  then  come  under  mv  knowledge,  did  not  support 
the  description  ;  inasmuch  as  idiots  and  lunatics,  among  the 
humbler  classes  of  society,  were  not  to  be  found  in  work- 
houses, in  the  parts  of  tlie  north  where  I  was  brought  up,  but 
were  mostly  at  la^e,  and  too  often  the  butt  of  thougntless 
children.  Any  testimony  from  me  to  the  merit  of  your  re- 
vered father's  works  would,  I  feel,  be  superfluous,  if  not 
impertinent.  They  will  last,  from  their  combined  merits  as 
Poetry  and  IVnth,  lull  as  long  as  anything  that  has  been  ex- 


How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where   all   that's  wretched   paves  the  way  for 
death?  «> 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen, 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patched,  gives 

way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile, 
Or  promise  hope,  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls, 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  waUs ; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat^ 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit ; 
With  looks  unalter'd  by  these  scenes  of  woe. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go. 
He  bids  the  gasing  throng  around  him  fly. 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye : 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills, 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench  protect. 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  Misery  lies, 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o*er. 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door : 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstance  vain ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave.*' 

But  ere  his  death  some  pious  doubts  arise. 
Some  simple  fears,  which  '^  bold  bad  "  men  despise ; 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish  priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above : 


pressed  in  verse  since  they  flnt  made  their  appeaxanoe.'*— 
Letter  dated  Feb.  1834.] 

>*  [**  There  is  a  truth  and  a  force  in  theae  descriptions  of 
rural  life,  which  Is  calculated  to  sink  deep  into  the  memory : 
and,  being  confirmed  by  daily  obsenration,  they  are  recalled 
upon  innumerable  occasions,  when  the  ideal  pictures  of  more 
fanciful  anthon  have  lost  all  their  interest.  For  oorselTes  at 
least,  we  profess  to  bo  indebted  to  Mr.  Ckabbe  for  many  of 
theae  strong  Impressions ;  and  have  known  more  tlian  one  of 
our  nnpoetical  acquaintances  who  declared  they  could  never 
pass  by  a  parish  workhouse  without  thinking  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  they  had  read  at  acbool  In  the  *  Poetkal  Extracts.'  " 


—Edinburgh 


,  1807. 


"  The  vulgar  impression  that  Grabbe  is  throughout  a  gloomy 
author,  we  ascribe  to  the  choice  of  certain  specimens  of  his 
earliest  poetry  In  the '  ElMant  Bslncta,*— the  only  apecimens 
of  him  that  had  been  at  all  generally  known  at  the  time  when 
most  of  those  who  have  criticised  his  later  worics  were  ^oung. 
That  exquisitely-finiahed,  but  heart-sickening  description,  in 
particular,  of  the  pooi^houae  In  *  The  Village.*  fixed  itself  on 
every  imagination ;  and  when  '  The  Register  and  *  Borough ' 
came  out,  the  reviewers,  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  early 
prejudice  that  was  influencing  them,  selected  quotations 
mainly  of  the  same  daas."— Qmrterfy  Bemew,  1834.] 

•1  [**  Tlie  consequential  apothecary,  who  gives  an  impatient 
attendance  in  these  abodea  of  misery,  is  admirably  described." 

— JXFFBXY.] 
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For  this  he  sends  the  murmuring  nurse,  who  calls 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls : 
And  doth  not  he,  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He,  "  passing  rich,  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ?  "  »* 
Ah  !  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock. 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock : 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fairly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  light, 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 
]None  better  skiU'd  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chace,  to  cheer  them  or  to  chide ; 
A  sportsman  keen,   he  shoots  through  half  the 

day," 
And,  skill'd  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play :  ** 
Then,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  his  head, 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man's  bed. 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  seal 
To  combat  fears  that  e*en  the  pious  feel  ?  '^ 

Now  once  again  the  gloomy  scene  explore, 
Less  gloomy  now ;  the  bitter  hour  is  o'er, 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more. — 
Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below : 
There  lie  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free, 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee  : 
No  more,  O  Death  I  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  stem,  or  kingly  overseer ; 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow. 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou ! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come, 
Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb  ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend, 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend : 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball, 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand, 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relicts  of  the  parish  poor. 
The  bell  toUs  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round, 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound  *, 
The  busy  priest,  detain'd  by  weightier  care. 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer ;  •• 
And,  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrest, 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest.'^ 


^  I**  A  man  he  was,  to  all  the  country  dear. 

And  pairing  rich  with  forty  ponndi  a  year." 

GoLDflMtTH.] 

» [Original  Edition:— 

Sure  f  n  hia  shot,  his  game  he  seldom  mist. 
And  seldom  &ird  to  win  his  game  at  whi^.] 

s<  ["  Mr.  Crabbe  told  me,  that  when  he  first  published  hb 
poem  *  The  Village,'  the  letters  he  received  were  innumerable 
nom  a  particular  class  of  religious  rfaders,who  were  w^arm  in 
commendation,  most  particulsily  of  the  lines, — 

*  Sure  in  his  shot,  his  game  he  seldom  mist, 
And  seldom  (kil'd  to  win  his  game  at  whist.' 

Hie  letters  of  remonstrance  were  as  innumerable,  when,  in 
his  poem,  *  The  Library/  the  lines  were  read, — 

*  Calvin  stows  gentle  on  this  silent  coast. 

Nor  finds  a  single  heretic  to  roast.'  "— Bowi.s<.] 

>ft  [**  Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueftal  jest, 
A  cassock'd  huntnnan,  and  a  fiddling  priest  ( 


BOOK   II. 

Thera  are  found,  amid  the  Evils  of  a  laborious  Life,  some 
Views  of  Tranquillity  and  Happiness— The  Repose  and 
Pleasure  of  a  Summer  Sabbath  :  interrupted  by  Intoxication 
and  Dispute  —  Village  Detraction  —  Complaints  of  the 
'Squire^The  Evening  Riots— Justice— Reasons  for  this 
unpleasant  View  of  Rustic  Life :  the  Effect  it  should  have 
upon  the  Lower  Classes ;  and  the  Higher — ^Tbese  last  have 
their  peculiar  Distreoses:  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and 
heroic  Death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners— Gondnding  Address 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

No  longer  truth,  though  shown  in  verse,  disdain, 
But  own  the  Village  Life  a  life  of  pain : 
I  too  must  yield,  that  oft  amid  those  woes 
Are  gleams  of  transient  mirth  and  hours  of  sweet 

repose. 
Such  as  you  find  on  yonder  sportive  Green, 
The  'squire's  tall  gate  and  churchway-walk  be* 

tween ; 
Where  loitering  stray  a  little  tribe  of  friends, 
On  a  fair  Sunday  when  the  sermon  ends : 
Then  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  put  on. 
To  win  their  nymphs,  as  other  nymphs  are  won : 
While  those  long  wed  go  plain,  and  by  degrees. 
Like  other  husbands,  quit  their  care  to  please. 
Some  of  the  sermon  talk,  a  sober  crowd. 
And  loudly  praise,  if  it  were  preached  aloud ; 
Some  on  the  labours  of  the  week  look  round. 
Feel  their  own  worth,  and  think  their  toil  re- 
nowned \ 
While  some,  whose  hopes  to  no  renown  extend, 
Are  only  pleased  to  find  their  labours  end. 
Thus,  as  their  hours  glide  on,  with  pleasure 
fraught 
Their  careful  masters  brood  the  painful  thought ; 
Much  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament, 
That  one  fair  day  should  be  so  idly  spent ; 
And  think  that  Heaven  deals  hard,  to  tithe  their 

store 
And  tax  their  time  for  preachers  and  the  poor. 

Yet  still,  ye  humbler  friends,  enjoy  your  hour. 
This  is  your  portion,  yet  unclaim'd  of  power ; 
This  is  Heaven's  gift  to  weary  men  oppress'd. 
And  seems  the  type  of  their  expected  rest : 
But  yours,  alas  1  are  joys  that  soon  decay ; 
Frail  joys,  begun  and  ended  with  the  day ; 


He  takes  the  field.    The  master  of  the  pack 

Cries,  *  Well  done,  saint  I*  and  claps  him  on  the  back. 

Is  this  the  path  of  sanctitv  ?     Is  this 

To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliss  ? 

Himself  a  wand'rer  from  the  narrow  way, 

His  siUy  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray?** 

Cowpkb] 

^  Some  apology  Is  due  for  tlie  insertion  of  a  circumstance 
by  no  means  common.  That  it  has  been  a  subiect  for  com- 
plaint in  any  place,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  being 
reckoned  among  the  evils  which  may  happen  to  the  poor, 
and  which  must  happen  to  them  exclusively ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  just  to  remark,  that  such  neglect  is  very  me  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  in  many  parts  is  totally  unknown. 

^  [-  In  this  part  of  the  poem  there  is  a  great  deal  of  paint- 
ing that  is  truly  characteristic;  and  had  not  that  mdis- 
pensable  rule,  which  both  painters  and  poets  should  ecjually 
attend  to,  been  reversed,  namely,  to  form  their  individuals 
from  ideas  of  general  nature,  it  would  have  been  unexcep- 
tionable.*'—J/offt%  Bev.  1783.] 
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Or  yet,  while  day  permits  those  joys  to  reign, 
The  Tillage  vices  drive  them  from  the  plain. 

See  the  stout  churl,  in  drunken  fury  great. 
Strike  the  bare  bosom  of  his  teeming  mate  I  ^ 
His  naked  vices,  rude  and  unrefined, 
Exert  their  open  empire  o'er  the  mind ; 
But  can  we  less  the  senseless  rage  despise, 
Becaiise  the  savage  acts  without  disguise  ? 

Yet  here  Disguise,  the  city's  vice,  is  seen. 
And  Slander  steals  along  and  taints  the  Green : 
At  her  approach  domestic  peace  is  gone, 
IXomestic  broils  at  her  approach  come  on ; 
She  to  the  wife  the  husband's  crime  conveys, 
She  tells  the  husband  when  his  consort  strays ; 
Her  busy  tongue,  through  all  the  little  state, 
Diffuses  doubt,  suspicion,  and  debate ; 
Peace,  tim'rous  goddess !  quits  her  old  domain, 
In  sentiment  and  song  content  to  reign. 

Nor  are  the  nymphs  that  breathe  the  rural  air 
So  fair  as  Cynthia's,  nor  so  chaste  as  fair : 
These  to  the  town  afford  each  fresher  fiuse, 
And  the  clown's  trull  receives  the  peer's  embrace ; 
From  whom,  should  chance   again   convey  her 

down, 
The  peer's  disease  in  turn  attacks  the  clown. 

Here  too  the  'squire,  or  'squire-like  farmer,  talk, 
How  round  their  regions  nightly  pilferers  walk ; 
How  from  their  ponds  the  fish  are  borne,  and  all 
The  rip'ning  treasures  from  their  lofty  wall ; 
How  meaner  rivals  in  their  sports  delight, 
Just  right  enough  to  claim  a  doubtful  right ;  ^ 
Who  take  a  Ucenoe  round  their  fields  to  stray, 
A  mongrel  race  I  the  poachers  of  the  day. 

And  hark  I  the  riots  of  the  Green  begin. 
That  sprang  at  first  from  yonder  noisy  inn  ; 
What  time  the  weekly  pay  was  vanish'd  all. 
And  the  slow  hostess  scored  the  tbreat'ning  wall ; 
What  time  they  ask'd,  their  friendly  feast  to  close, 
A  final  cup,  and  that  will  make  them  foes ; 
When  blows  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil, 
And  rustic  battle  ends  the  boobies'  broil. 

Save  when  to  yonder  HaU  they  bend  their  way. 
Where  the  grave  Justice  ends  the  grievous  fray ; 
He  who  recites,  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe, 
The  law's  vast  volume— for  he  knows  the  law : — 


1  [Original  MS. :~ 
How  their  maids  lani^iah,  while  their  men  ran  looee, 
And  leave  them  scarce  a  damsel  to  seduce.] 

s  [**  It  b  good  for  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  to  know 
that  such  things  are,  and  at  his  own  doon.    He  might  have 
d,  indeed,  ss  a  general  truth,  even  whilst  moving  in  his 


own  exeluslye  sphere,  that  many  a  story  of  intense  fnterpst 
might  bo  supplied  by  the  annals  of  his  parish.  Crabbe 
would  have  taught  him  thus  much,  had  he  been  a  reader  of 
that  most  sagacious  of  observers,  most  searching  of  moral 
anatomists,  most  graphic  of  poets:  and  we  reverence  this 
mat  writer  not  lesi  tm  his  genius  than  for  hb  patriotism,  in 
oravely  lifting  up  the  veil  which  b  spmd  between  the  upper 
classes  and  the  working -day  world,  and  letting  one  half  of 
mankind  know  what  the  other  is  abont.  Thb  eifect  alone 
gives  a  d^nity  to  hb  poetry,  which  poems  constructed  after 
a  more  Arcadian  model  would  never  have  in  our  eyes,  how- 
ever pleasingly  they  may  babble  of  green  fields.  But  such 
wholesome  incidents  reach  the  ears  of  the  landlord  in  hia 
own  particular  case,  most  commonly  through  the  clenyman 
— th^fldl  rather  within  hb  department  than  another's^ 
thev  lie  upon  hb  baat^-throngh  his  representations  the  sym- 
pathies  of  the  landlord  sre  profiubly  drawn  out,  and  judi- 
ciously directed  to  the  individual— and  another  thread  b 
added  to  those  eords  of  a  man,  by  which  the  owner  and 


To 'him  with  anger  or  with  shame  repair 
The  injured  peasant  and  deluded  fair. 

Lo !  at  his  throne  the  silent  nymph  appears, 
Frail  by  her  shape,  but  modest  in  her  tears ; 
And  while  she  stands  abash'd,  with  conscious  eye, 
Some  favourite  female  of  her  judge  glides  by. 
Who  views  with  scornful  glance  the  strumpet's  fate. 
And  thanks  the  stars  that  made  her  keeper  great : 
Near  her  the  swain,  about  to  bear  for  lifej 
One  certain  evil,  doubts  'twixt  war  and  wife ; 
But,  while  the  faltering  damsel  takes  her  oath. 
Consents  to  wed,  and  so  secures  them  both» 

Yet  why,  you  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate, 
Why  make  the  Poor  as  guilty  as  the  Great? 
To  show  the  great,  those  mightier  sons  of  pride. 
How  near  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied ;     > 
Such  are  their  natures  and  their  passions  such, 
But  these  disguise  too  little,  those  too  much : ' 
So  shall  the  man  of  power  and  pleasure  see 
In  his  own  slave  as  vile  a  wretch  as  he ; 
In  his  luxurious  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind : 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace, 
Of  a  poor,  blind,  bewilder'd  erring  race, 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past, 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  last.' 

And  you,  ye  Poor,  who  still  lament  your  fate. 
Forbear  to  envy  those  you  call  the  Great ; 
An(^  know,  amid  those  blessings  they  possess. 
They  are,  like  you,  the  victims  of  distress ; 
While  Sloth  with  many  a  pang  torments  her  slave, 
Fear  waits  on  guilt,  and  Danger  shakes  the  brave. 

Oh  1  if  in  life  one  noble  chief  appears, 
Great  in  his  name,  while  blooming  in  his  years ; 
Bom  to  eigoy  whate'er  delights  mankind, 
And  yet  to  lUl  you  feel  or  fear  resign'd ; 
Who  gave  up  joys  and  hopes  to  you  unknown, 
For  pains  and  dangers  greater  than  your  own : 
If  such  there  be,  ^en  let  your  murmurs  cease. 
Think,  think  of  him,  and  take  your  lot  in  peace. 

And  such  there  was : — Oh  I  grie^  that  checks 
our  ptide. 
Weeping  we  say  there  was, — for  Mahkeks  died : 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  these  humble  lines  forgive, 
That  sing  of  Thee,*  and  thus  aspire  to  live. 


ooeapant  of  the  soil  are  knit  together,  and  society  b  inter- 
laasd."— Qiiar(0r/y  Review,  1838.] 

B  [**  A  rich  man,  what  is  he?    HJssheaftame 
Distinct  ftom  others  ?  t«  a  better  name  ? 
HsB  he  more  legs,  more  arms,  more  eyes,  more  brains? 
Has  he  less  care,  less  crosses,  or  lessens  ? 
Oan  riches  keep  the  mortal  wretch  IVom  death  ? 
Or  can  new  tressores  purchase  a  new  breatli  ? 
Or  does  Heaven  send  its  love  and  merev  more 
To  Msmmon's  pamper'd  sons  than  to  tfie  poor  ? 
If  not,  why  should  the  fool  Uke  so  much  state, 
Exalt  himself,  and  others  nnder-rate  ? 
Tb  senselesi  ignorance  that  soothes  hb  pride. 
And  makes  him  laugh  at  all  the  world  beside ; 
But  when  excesses  wing  on  gout  or  stone. 
All  hb  vain  mirth  and  saiety  are  gone : 
And  when  he  dies,  for  ul  he  looks  so  high. 
He  '11  make  ss  vile  a  skeleton  as  I."— Tom  Bbowvb.] 

*  Lord  Robert  Manners  the  youngest  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  and  the  Lady  Ranees  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  was  born  on  the  tth  of  February, 
17&8 ;  aA  was  plsced  with  hb  brother,  the  late  duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Eton  School,  where  he  acquired,  and  ever  after 
retained,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  classical  authors. 
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As  the  tall  oak,  whose  vigorous  branehes  form 
An  ample  shade  and  brave  the  wildest  storm, 
High  o'er  the  subject  wood  Is  seen  to  grow^ 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  trees  below ; 
Till  on  its  head  the  fiery  bolt  descends, 
And  o'er  the  plain  the  shattered  trunk  extends; 
Yet  then  it  lies,  all  wond'rons  as  before, 
And  stiU  the  glory,  though  the  guard  no  more: 

So  THOU,  when  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
Rose  in  thy  soul,  or  shone  within  thy  fitce ; 
When,  though   the  son  of  Grakbt,*  thou  wert 

known 
Less  by  thy  father's  glory  than  thy  own; 
When  Honour  loved  and  gave  thee  every  charm, 
Fire  to  thy  eye  and  vigour  to  thy  arm ; 
Then  from  our  lofty  hopes  and  longing  eyes, 
Fate  and  thy  virtues  call'd  thee  to  the  skies ; 
Yet  still  we  wonder  at  thy  tow'ring  £une, 
And,  losing  thee,  still  dwell  upon  thy  name. 

Oh  I  ever  honoured,  ever  valued  1  say, 
What  verse  can  praise  thee,  or  what  woriL  repay  ? 
Yet  verse  (in  all  we  can)  thy  worth  repays, 
Nor  trusts  the  tardy  seal  of  future  days  :-^ 
Honours  for  thee  thy  country  shall  prepare. 
Thee  in  their  hearts,  the  good,  the  brave  shall  bear ; 
To  deeds  like  thine  shall  noblest  chiefs  aspire, 
The  Muse  shall  mourn  thee,  and  the  world  admire. 

In  future  times,  when  smit  with  Gkury's  charms, 
The  untried  youth  first  quits  a  father's  arms ; — 
"  Oh !  be  like  him,"  tiie  weeing  sire  dudl  say; 
"  Like  MAiniBiai  walk,  who  walk'd  in  Honour's 

way; 
"  In  danger  foremost,  yet  in  death  sedate, 
"  Oh !  be  like  him  in  aU  things,  but  his  &te  I " 

If  for  that  fate  such  public  tears  be  shed. 
That  Victory  seems  to  die  fiow  tbou  art  dead ; 
How  shall  a  friend  his  neaver  hope  resign. 
That  firiend  a  brother,  and  whose  soul  was  thine  ? 
By  what  bold  lines  shall  we  his  grief  express. 
Or  by  what  soothing  numbers  make  it  less  ? 

'Tis  not,  I  know,  the  chiming  of  a  song. 
Nor  all  the  powers  that  to  the  Muse  belong, 
Words  aptly  coll'd,  and  meanings  well  exprees'd. 
Can  calm  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  breast ; 
But  Virtue,  soother  of  the  fiercest  pains, 
Shall  heal  that  bosom,  RvThAjmy^  where  she  reigns.* 

Lord  Robert,  after  ffoing  through  the  dutiet  of  his  profiMrion 
on  bond  different  uiips,  wm  made  captain  of  the  Resolution, 
and  commanded  her  in  nine  different  actions,  besides  the  last 
memorable  one  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1782,  when,  in  breakins 
the  Fk«nch  Tine  of  battle,  be  received  the  wounds  which 
terminated  his  life,  in  (he  twenty-fborth  year  of  his  «ge.  See 
the  Annual  Register.— fThis  article  in  the  Annual  Register 
was  written  by  Mr.  Cnobe,  and  is  now  reprinted  as  an  Ap> 
pendix  to  «  The  Village.*] 

^  [John,  Marqueas  of  Oranby,  the  {llnstrious  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Germany  during  the  Seven 
Yean'  War.  died  in  1770,  befox«  his  ikther,  the  thhteenth  Earl 
and  third  Duke  of  Rutland.] 

«  [Original  MS.:— 

But  Rutlaitd's  virtues  shall  his  grieft  restrain. 
And  Join  to  heal  the  bosom  where  they  reign. 

See  some  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  Duke's  tender  affee- 
tion  for  his  gallant  brother,  atUi,  p.  S8.] 

V  [Original  edidon :-« 

Victims  vktorioM,  who  with  htm  shall  stand 
In  Fkme's  fair  book,  the  goaidians  of  the  land.] 


Yet  hard  the  task  to  heal  the  bleeding  heart, 
To  bid  the  still-recurring  thoughts  depart. 
Tame  the-fierce  grief  and  stem  the  rising  sigh, 
And  curb  rebellious  passion,  with  reply ; 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  that  pleased  before, 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more ; — 
Oh  I  glorious  labour  of  the  soul,  to  save 
Her  captive  powers,  and  bravely  mourn  the  brave. 

To  such   these   thoughts  will  lasting  comfort 
give- 
Life  is  not  measured  by  the  time  we  live : 
'Tis  not  an  even  course  of  threescore  years,— <■ 
A  life  of  narrow  views  and  paltry  fears. 
Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  and  the  cares  they  bring. 
That  take  from  Death  the  terrors  or  the  sting ; 
But  'tis  the  gen'rous  spirit,  mounting  high 
Above  the  world,  that  native  of  the  sky ; 
The  noble  spirit,  that,  in  dangers  brave 
Calmly  looks  on,  or  looks  beyond  the  grave : — 
Such  Manners  was,  so  he  resigned  his  breath. 
If  in  a  glorious,  then  a  timely  death. 

Cease  tiien  that  grief,  and  let  those  tears  subside ; 
If  Pasrion  rule  us,  be  that  passion  pride ; 
If  Reason,  reason  bids  us  strive  to  raise 
Our  fallen  heairts,  and  be  like  him  we  praise ; 
Or  if  Affection  still  the  soul  subdue, 
Bring  ail  his  virtues,  ail  his  worth  in  view. 
And  let  AffiBction  find  its  comfort  too: 
For  how  can  Grief  so  deeply  wound  the  heart, 
When  Admiration  claims  so  large  a  part  ? 

Grief  is  a  foe — expel  him  then  thy  soul ; 
Let  nobler  thoughts  the  nearer  views  control  I 
Oh  I  make  the  age  to  come  thy  better  care, 
See  other  Botivands,  other  Gravbts  there ! 
And,  as  thy  thoughts  through  streaming  ages  glide. 
See  other  heroes  die  as  Manniss  died :  ? 
And  from  their  fote,  thy  race  shall  nobler  grow, 
As  trees  shoot  upwards  that  are  pruned  below; 
Or  as  old  Thames,  borne  down  with  decent  pride. 
Sees  his  young  streams  run  warbling  at  his  side ; 
Though  some,  by  art  cut  off,  no  longer  run. 
And  some  are  lost  beneath  the  summer  sun — 
Tet  the  pure  stream  moves  on,  and,  as  it  moves, 
Its  power  increases  and  its  use  improves ; 
While  plenly  round  its  spacious  waves  bestow. 
Still  it  flows  on,  and  shall  for  ever  fiow.* 

8  ["  It  has  been  objected  to  the  pastoral  muse,  that  her 
principal  employment  is  to  delineate  scenes  that  never  ex- 
isted, and  to  (4ieat  the  imagination  by  descriptions  of  plea- 
sure that  never  can  be  enioyed.  Sensible  of  her  deviation  hom 
nature  and  ptoi»iety,  the  author  of  the  present  poem  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  into  the  sober  paths  of  truth 
and  leidity.  It  is  n«^  however,  improbable  that  be  may  have 
erred  as  mnefa  as  dftoso  whom  be  condemns.    For  it  may  be 

Siestioned,  whether  he  who  represents  a  peasant's  Ute  as  a 
Sb  of  unremitting  labour  and  remediless  anxiety;  who  de- 
scribes his  best  years  as  embittered  by  insult  and  oppression, 
and  his  old  age  as  squalid,  oomftMttless,  and  destitute,  gives  a 
juster  ret»esentation  of  rural  enjoyments  than  they  who,  run- 
ning into  a  oontrarv  extreme,  paint  the  face  of  tlte  eonntry  as 
wesring  a  perpetual  smile,  and  its  inhabitants  as  passing  away 
their  hours  (n  uninterrupted  pleasue  and  unvariea  txuk- 
quiUity."— tfoiXAiy  Bev.  1788. 

**  *  The  VUlag«  *  is  a  very  classical  composition.  It  seems 
designed  as  a  contrast  to  Goldsmith's  *  Deserted  Village '  in 
one  jpoint  of  view ;  that  is,  so  far  as  Goldsmith  expatiates  on 
the  felicities  and  inconveniences  <^  rural  life.    The  author  of 


The  Village '  takes  the  dark  side  of  the  Question :  he  paints 
all  with  a  sombre  pencil ;  too  justlys  peniaps,  but.  to  me  at 
least,  unpleasinffly.  We  know  there  is  no  unmixed  happiness 


in  any  state  of  life ;  but  one  does  not  wish  to  be  perpetually 
told  so/'— Soon  qfAnwai,  Lttter  to  J>r,  BeatUe,  Aug.  1788.] 
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APPENDIX. 

FsoM  THE  Amkual  RisGiSTEB  TOR  1783.    See  anley 
p.  27. 


CHAKACTSB  OF  I/>RD  ROBEBT  MAKITEBB,  liATE  COM- 
MANDER OF  HIS  majesty's  ship  THE  BEBOIiCTIOir, 
OF  8ETENTT-F0UB  OUIfS.  [▼BITTEN  BT  MB. 
CRABBE.] 

In  a  eoantry,  Uke  this,  which  has  long  laboured 
under  the  calamitieB  of  war,  it  is  but  natural  to 
look  back  upon  the  events  by  which  it  was  termi- 
nated, and  to  make  some  inquiry  after  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  return  of  peaoe  ; 
and  this  not  with  the  view  of  informing  ourselves 
whether  the  conditions  by  which  it  was  obtained 
were  or  were  not  adequate  to  our  situation,  but 
with  a  grateful  remembrance  of  those  without 
whose  signal  courage  and  vigorous  exertions  we 
might  not  have  been  able  to  have  insisted  on  any 
conditions  whatsoever. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1782,  was  unquestionably  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  kingdom,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  contributed  to  our  present  re- 
pose :  those  brave  men,  therefore,  who  then  fell  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  claim  our  most  grate- 
ful remembrance,  and  all  the  honourable  testimony 
which  the  living  can  pay  to  departed  worth. 

Among  these  was  Lord  Robert  Bfanners ;  a  young 
nobleman,  remarkable  for  his  military  genius,  and 
the  many  excellent  endowments  both  of  his  person 
and  mind.  In  the  following  pages,  it  is  my  design 
to  lay  before  the  public  some  anecdotes  of  this 
heroic  young  commander,  who  fell  in  their  service ; 
sacrificing  the  ease  of  his  former  situation,  the  in- 
dulgences of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  the  pleasures 
of  private  society,  to  the  dangers  of  a  perilous 
element,  and  the  honourable  hazards  of  a  military 
life. 

Lord  Robert  Manners  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Granby,  by  the  Lady  Frances 
Seymour,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset. 
He  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  February,  1758,  and 
placed  with  hb  brother,  the  present  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, at  Eton  school ;  in  which  great  seminary  of 
education  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  classic  authors,  for  which  he  ever  after  retained 
an  excellent  taste,  and  bestowed  many  hours  in  the 
perusal  of  their  most  admired  compositions.  His 
mind,  however,  was  found  to  be  active,  vigorous, 
and  enterprising,  and  his  genius  evidently  mili- 
tary :  his  entreaties,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  prevailed  over  the  apprehensions  of  his  grand- 
father, the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  obtained  his 
permission  to  enter  upon  his  profession  in  the  navy 
— giving  that  the  preference  to  the  land  service, 
to  which  he  might  be  conceived  to  have  had  an 
hereditary  bias,  as  his  father  so  long  commanded 
the  army  of  Great  Britain,  with  singular  reputa- 
tion. 

So  early  a  dedication  of  himself  to  the  severity 
of  naval  discipline,  and  so  fbll  a  resignation  of  all 


the  pleasures  which  his  age  and  rank  might  have 
led  him  to  expect,  in  places  where  he  was  admired 
for  his  accomplishments  and  beloved  for  his  dis- 
position, is  of  itself  a  subject  of  no  inferior  praise, 
and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  reluctant 
compliance  of  those  who  are  called  into  danger 
by  the  urgency  of  their  circumstances  or  the  im- 
portunity of  their  friends :  this  alone  might  secure 
him  from  the  oblivion  which  waits  upon  the  many 
millions  who,  in  every  century,  take  their  turns 
upon  this  stage  of  human  life,  and  depart  undis- 
tinguished by  the  performance  of  any  actions 
eminently  great  or  good. 

The  first  thr^e  voyages  of  Lord  Robert  were 
made  to  Newfoundland,  with  Lord  Schuldham,  to 
whose  care  he  was  committed,  and  under  whom  he 
served  as  a  midshipman ;  after  which,  he  went  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  fH- 
gate,  and  visited  many  of  the  different  courts  of 
Italy :  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Ocean,  a  ninety-gun  ship, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lafory,  in  which  rank  he 
was  present  at  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  off 
Ushwit,  under  Admiral  Keppel,  who,  a  few  days 
after  the  action,  took  him  to  his  own  ship. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  a  lieutenancy  on 
board  the  Alcide,  in  which  he  served  in  the  action 
off  Gibraltar,  when  Lord  Rodney  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded 
by  Don  Juan  de  Langara ;  and,  immediately  after 
this,  Lord  Robert  was  appointed  Captain  of  the 
Resolution,  which  ship  he  commanded  in  nine 
separate  actions,  before  that  glorious  but  fatal  one 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

There  is  perhaps  but  little  to  be  gathered  from 
this  account  of  his  various  promotions,  and  the 
steps  of  an  almost  certain  advancement,  in  the  line 
of  his  profession ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
what  all  with  whom  he  sailed  are  unanimous  In 
declaring,  that  Lord  Robert  was  equally  excellent, 
if  not  equally  conspicuous,  in  the  inferior  stations, 
as  in  the  more  exalted :  a  continual  attention  to 
his  duty,  joined  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  ser- 
vice, were  his  claims  to  promotion ;  and  a  constant 
care  and  precision  in  the  discharge  of  his  subor- 
dinate'stations,  were  the  great  causes  of  his  speedy 
progress  to  the  rank  of  a  commander. 

I^rd  Robert,  in  his  return  from  Gibraltar,  in 
the  Resolution,  engaged  and  took  the  Proth^e,  a 
French  line-of-battie  ship,  going  to  the  East  Indies : 
the  Resolution  was  then  ordered  to  America,  and 
continued  there  till  Lord  Rodney  sent  for  her  to 
the  West  Indies :  at  St.  Eustatius,  the  Mars,  a 
Dutch  frigate,  struck  to  the  Resolution;  after 
which,  she  was  detached,  with  the  squadron  under 
Lord  Hood,  to  cruise  off  Martinique. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  an  engagement  betw^n 
Admiral  Greaves  and  the  French  fleet  off  Mar- 
tinique, on  a  confusion  of  signals,  which  prevented 
the  rear  of  our  fleet  coming  to  action.  Lord 
Robert  broke  the  line  of  battle,  bore  his  ship  into 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  so  narrowly  escaped 
in  this  dangerous  attempt,  that  a  part  of  his  hat 
was  struck  off  by  a  grape-shot. 

In  one  of  the  three  engagements  off  St.  Kitt's 
(in  all  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished),  he, 
together  with  Captain  Comwallis,  supported  the 
commander  of  his  division.   Commodore  Affleck, 
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with  such  unshaken  fortitude  and  peneverance, 
that  those  three  «hipa  beat  off  the  whole  Freneh 
fleet,  and  protected  the  rest  of  their  own :— a  car* 
cumstance  which  Lord  Hood  mentions,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Admiralty,  with  high  terms  of  eulogium. 

His  last  action  was  that  memorable  one  on  the 
12th  of  April,  when  the  Resolution  engaged  very 
desperately  nine  or  ten  of  the  enemy,  in  breaking 
through  their  line,  which  she  did,  the  third  ship 
to  the  admiraL  It  was  in  this  attempt  that  Lord 
Robert  had  both  his  legs  shattered,  and  his  right 
arm  broken  at  the  same  instant,  the  former  by  a 
cannon  shot,  and  the  latter  by  a  splinter:  his 
mind,  however,  remained  unsubdued ;  for  neither 
at  that  nor  at  any  future  period,  neiUier  when  he 
was  under  the  most  |Mdnful  operations,  nor  when 
he  became  sensible  of  his  approaching  fate,  did  he 
betray  one  symptom  of  fear  or  regret : 

"  Non  hniSla  Amor  nee  GloriiD  cesrit 
PalsattetQ  " 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  to  the  surgeon's  apartment,  and  he  ob- 
jected to  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  because  he 
had  conceived  it  would  prevent  his  continuance  on 
board  his  ship  ;  but  being  assured  to  the  contrary, 
his  objections  ceased,  and  he  permitted  the  surgeon 
to  proceed.  At  this  time  all  his  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  event  of  th/e  day ; 
which  being  soon  after  announced  to  him,  every 
consideration  of  his  own  misfortune  was  suspended, 
and  he  both  felt  and  expressed  the  greatest  joy 
and  exultation  in  a  victory  so  important  to  his 
country,  and  so  fatal  to  himself. 

Being  persuaded  to  return  to  England,  he  was 
removed  on  board  the  Andromache  frigate ;  but 
before  he  quitted  the  Resolution,  he  ordered  every 
man  whose  good  conduct  had  been  remarkable 
during  his  command,  to  come  into  his  cabin,  where 
he  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  his  duty,  and 
gave  each  a  present  of  money,  as  a  token  of  his 
particular  regard.  On  his  leaving  his  ship,  he  asked 
whether  the  colours  of  those  which  had  struck  to 
the  Resolution,  during  his  command,  were  in  his 
baggage;  but  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  and 
being  conscious  that  his  motives  for  the  question 
might  be  imputed  to  vanity  and  ostentation,  he 
begged  leave  to  retract  it,  hoping  that  an  idea  so 
weak  would  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  natural 
for  a  young  hero  to  make  such  an  inquiry,  and  his 
reflection  on  having  made  it  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  oldest. 

Lord  Robert's  behaviour,  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  was  singularly  great :  his  con- 
versation was  cheerful,  and  his  mind  serene ;  his 
fortitude  never  forsook  him ;  he  betrayed  no  signs 
of  impatience,  nor  suffered  his  resignation  to  be 
broken  by  ineffectual  wishes  or  melancholy  regret ; 
these  he  left  to  his  survivors,  who  deeply  feel 
them ;  he  had  given  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  forbore  to  indulge  any  firuitless  ex- 
pectations of  liviilg,  when  the  purposes  of  life 
were  completed,  and  the  nieasure  of  his  glory  filled 
up.  His  attention  to  the  lives  of  his  seamen  had 
made  him  previously  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  his  own  case,  and  the  fatal  symptoms  that  so 
frequently  follow :  before  these  appeared,  he  was 
busied  in  planning  future  regulations  and  improve- 


ments on  board  his  ship ;  and  afterwards,  he  him- 
self first  acquainted  his  surgeon  with  tiheir  appear- 
ance. He  prepared  for  his  approaching  fate  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  composure  of  mind ;  and 
having  settled  his  worldly  afiairs  with  liis  accus- 
tomed regularity  and  despatch,  he  ended  a  life  of 
glory  with  resignation  and  prayer. 

So  fell  this  brave  young  nobleman,  on  the  34th 
day  of  April,  1782 ;  having,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  served  his  oountry  in  eleven  genend 
actions  >^ 

**  Ostendent  teirls  banc  tantum  Fata,  neqne  ultra 
Else  sinent  ** VtaoiL. 

His  eulogium  was  loudly  uttered  in  the  grief  and 
lamentaUon  of  tha  whole  navy :  victory  appeared 
too  dearly  bought,  while  they  considered  the  price 
which  was  paid  for  it;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the 
attention  of  this  nobleman  to  the  wel£ftre  of  his 
seamen,  as  well  as  to  the  order  and  reguh&rity  of 
the  fleet ;  such  was  his  skill  to  find  out,  and  reso- 
lution to  reform  abuses,  that  the  loss  of  such  a 
commander  may  be  regretted,  when  the  victoary  in 
which  he  fell  shall  eease  to  be  mentioned. 

The  person  of  Iiord  Robert  Manners  was  worthy 
of  such  a  mind:  he  was  tall  and  graceful,  strong 
and  active;  his  features  were  regular,  and  his 
countenance  beautiful,  without  effeminacy;  his 
eyes  were  lai^e,  daric,  and  most  expressive ;  his 
complexion  inclined  to  brown,  with  much  colour, 
which  remained  unimpaired  by  the  West  India 
climate ;  indeed,  his  whole  appearance  commanded 
love  and  respect,  and  was  a  strong  indication  of 
superior  merit. 

Lord  Robert  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  happy  art  of  gaining  the  affections  of  his  men, 
while  he  preserved  the  strictest  discipline  among 
them  ;  nor  is  this  his  greatest  praise ;  for,  while  he 
was  admired  by  the  officers  of  every  rank,  for  his 
affability  and  engaging  deportment,  he  was  trusted 
by  the  highest  in  command,  and  consulted  by 
many,  who  judged  his  great  skill  and  attention,  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  more  than  balanced 
their  longer  experience. 

The  bravery  of  Lord  Robert  was  accompanied 
by  a  disposition  tender  and  merciful :  his  obliga- 
tions to  use  severity  were  punishments  to  himself; 
and  he  was  always  unhappy  in  feeling  the  necessity 
of  bestowing  correction ;  yet  his  lenity  was  always 
judicious,  and  seldom  ineffectual :  he  had  once  the 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  pardon  on  thirteen 
offenders  (who  were  a  part  of  sixty-four  condemned 
in  several  ships  for  mutiny) ;  on  which  occasion 
his  feelings  overcame  his  power  of  utterance :  he 
began  with  representing  to  them  (who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  intended  grace)  the  nature  of  their 
crime,  and  the  punishment  due  to  it ;  but  when 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  offered  mercy,  he  partook 
of  their  sensations,  and  could  only  deliver  it  by 
bursting  into  tears.  It  is  but  just  to  remark,  that 
these  men  were  truly  sensible  of  the  worth  of  such 
a  commander,  and  were  afterwards  conspicuous  for 
their  good  behaviour  among  the  best  seamen  of 
the  navy. 

Lord  Robert,  however  he  possessed  the  virtue, 
was  without  the  weakness  of  a  tender  disposition  : 
he  was  grave,  prudent,  and  reserved,  never  speak- 
ing his  opinion  but  upon  sure  grounds,  and  then  at 
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proper  tim«a^  in  the  ecRmpany  of  his  select  friends, 
6t  when  truth  and  jwtiee  called  vpon  him  to  rescue 
in  aetiDn  or  a  ehnracter  from  m^ician  or  reproaeh ; 
yet  his  reserre  was  not  of  that  kind  whloh  damped 
his  love  ibr  soeiaty ;  he  was  of  a  oonTivial  turn, 
generous,  condesooiding,  and  beaeyolent ;  emnli^ 
ting  die  hvmanity,  as  well  as  brareiy,  of  his  father 
and  his  lather's  house. 

His  cUef  study  was  that  of  his  profenion^  in 
which  he  read  and  perfectly  understood  the  siost 
approved  authors,  not  neglecting  other  kinds  of 
reading,  in  some  of  which  he  was  peculiarly  and 
wonderfully  versed ;  some,  indeed,  which  might 
be  thonght  fbrdgn  to  Ms  pursuits,  if  any  can  be  so 
thought,  to  the  vigorous  and  eomprshensive  mind 
whioh  hfe  possessed  :  in  short,  he  seemed  to  be  de* 
ficient  in  no  qualification  which  might  render  him 
the  lyest  private  friend,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
and  ablest  offieen  this  or  any  other  country  has 
produced. 

To  crown  aU  liis  virtues,  he  had  that  of  un- 
affeoted  dillldeBoe ;  being  perfectly  modest  in  his 
opinion  of  himself,  and  an  enemy  to  all  ostentation  : 
he  never  listened  to  his  own  praise,  but  either  for- 
bad any  to  speak  of  the  honour  he  so  well  deserved, 
or  withdrew  from  tiie  applanse  which  he  could  not 
suppress.  This  disposition  continued  to  the  last, 
when  he  conversed  with  the  same  unaffected  ease ; 


and,  wishing  to  write  to  a  friend,  he  made  use  of 
his  left  hand,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  situa- 
tion, in  terms  brief,  easy,  and  affecting,  because 
most  unscffected,  discovering  the  greatest  magna* 
nittiity  of  soul,  by  not  tsking  any  pains  to  have  it 
discovered  by  others. 

Mat  is  this  eulogium  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
ceeding frrom  any  partial  regsrd  or  preposses- 
sion :  tlM  testimony  of  pnbHo  gratitude,  which 
was  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons^  is  a  suifi- 
eient  proof  of  the  national  sense  of  his  merit ; 
but  the  many  psivate  relations  of  his  virtues, 
could  they  be  universally  diiRised,  would  pUce 
htm  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view :  these  are 
giwn  by  men  wiMse  testimony  is  voluntary  and 
disintevested,  whose  egcperience  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  whose  eminenoe  in  their  profession 
must  entitle  them  to  every  degree  of  credit  and 
attention. 

Such  is  the  character  of  Lord  Robert  Manners ; 
and  these  anecdotes  of  him  I  have  related  fW>m  the 
best  authority.  Those  who  knew  him,  will,  I  am 
sure,  think  themselves  indebted  to  me  for  the  in- 
tention ;  and  to  those  who  did  not,  little  apology 
will,  I  hope,  be  wanted,  fbr  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  worth  of  a  brave  and  heroic 
young  nobleman,  who  was  an  ornament  to  their 
country  and  died  in  its  defence. 
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THE    NEWSPAPER/ 


TO  THE  RIORT  HONOURABLE 

EDWARD  LORD  THURLOW, 

liORD  HIGH  CHAHCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRTTAIH;*   ONE  OF  HIS   MAJEST7*S  MOST  BONOURABU! 
PRIV7  COUNCn.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Mr  Lord, 
M T  obligationB  to  your  Lordship,  great  as  they  are,  have  not  induced  me  to  prefix  your  name  to  the 
following  poem :  nor  is  it  your  Lordship's  station,  exalted  as  that  is,  which  prevailed  upon  me  to  solicit 
the  honour  of  your  protection  for  it.  But  when  I  considered  your  Lordship's  great  abilities  and  good 
taste,  so  well  known  and  so  universally  acknowledged,  I  became  anxious  for  the  privilege  with  which 
you  have  indulged  me ;  well  knowing  that  the  Public  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  disregard  a 
performance  marked,  in  any  degree,  with  your  Lordship's  approbation. 

It  is.  My  Lord,  the  province  of  superior  rank,  in  general,  to  bestow  this  kind  of  patronage ;  but 
superior  talents  only  can  render  it  valuable.  Of  the  value  of  your  Lordship's  I  am  fully  sensible ;  and, 
while  I  make  my  acknowledgments  for  that,  and  for  many  other  favours,  I  cannot  suppress  the  pride  I 
have  in  thus  publishing  my  gratitude,  and  declaring  how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mt  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship's  most  obedient, 
Belvair  Castle,  most  obliged,  and  devot«d  servant, 

Fettruarif  20, 1785.  George  Crabbe. 


TO  THE  READEB. 

The  Poem  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  written  on  the  subject ;  at 
least,  it  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  any  knowledge  of:  and,  fearing  there  may  not  be  found  in  it 
many  ^ings  to  engage  the  Reader's  attention,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  strongest  hold  I  can  upon 
him,  bv  offering  something  which  has  the  claim  of  novelty. 

When  the  subject  first  occurred  to  me,  I  meant,  in  a  few  lines  only,  to  give  some  description  of  that 
variety  of  dissociating  articles  which  are  huddled  together  in  our  Daily  Papers.  As  the  thought 
dwelt  upon  me,  I  conceived  this  mifht  be  done  methodically,  and  with  some  connection  of  parts,  by 
taking  a  larger  scope ;  which  notwithstanding  I  have  done,  I  must  still  apologise  fi>r  a  want  of  union 
and  coherence  in  my  poem.    Subjects  like  this  will  not  easily  admit  of  them :  we  cannot  slide  from 


I  [This  poem  was  flnt  published  in  a  thin  qaarto,  In  March, 
17M.  The  dedication  to  Lord  Thorlow,  the  prefkoe,  and  some 
of  the  author's  foot-notes,  omitted  in  the  collection  of  1807, 
are  now  restored  from  the  original  edition ;  whi  2h  has  also 
supplied  several  various  readings.  The  obligations  under 
which  Bfr.  Crabbe  had  been  laid  by  Lord  Thurlow,  previous 
to,  and  after,  the  publication  of  **  The  Newspaper,"  are  de- 
tailed tmtS,  pp.  88,  S4.  That  the  poet  did  not  stoop  to  un- 
worthy flattery,  in  the  expressions  he  uses  respecting  the  lite- 
rary attainments  of  tlie  Chancellor,  is  suflBciently  proved  by 
the  high  testimony  of  Bishop  Hondey,  in  his  Enay  on  the 
Prosody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  LangiMges,  and  by  the  uni- 
fbrm  warmth  of  the  poet  Cowper,  when  alluding  to  the 
splendid  career  of  the  great  man  who  had  been,  in  early  life. 


Ids  fellow-papil  In  a  Solicitor's  ehambers. 
thes 


See,  in  particular, 


'*  Round  Thnrlow's  head,  in  early  youth. 
And  in  his  sportive  days. 
Fair  Science  pour'd  the  light  of  IVuth, 
And  Genius  shed  his  rays,"  &c.] 

3  Lord  Thurlow  was  appointed  Lord  High  Chancellor  in 
1778,  and  continued  in  the  sttnation  till  1783 ;  when,  upon 
the  success  of  the  Coalition  ministry,  he  was  igected.  and  the 
seals  put  in  commission ;  but,  on  the  final  trinm]^  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1784,  he  was  reinstated,  and  poaseoned  the  seals  till 
1793.    His  Lordship  died  in  1806.] 
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theme  to  theme  in  an  easy  and  graoefbl  snccession ;  but  on  qaitting  one  thought,  there  will  be  an 
nnavoidable  hiatus,  and  in  general  an  awkward  transition  into  that  which  follows. 

That,  in  writing  opon  the  subject  of  our  Newspapers,  I  have  avoided  cTerything  which  might 
appear  like  the  opinion  of  a  party,  is  to  be  accounted  for  fh>m  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  from  them  ; 
since,  the  more  of  these  Instructors  a  man  reads,  the  less  be  will  in&llibly  understand :  nor  would  it 
have  been  very  consistent  in  me,  at  the  same  time  to  censure  their  temerity  and  ignorance,  and  to  adopt 
their  rage. 

I  should  have  been  elad  to  have  made  some  discrimination  in  m;^  remarks  on  these  productions. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  cufference;  and  I  have  observed,  that  one  editor  will  sometimes  convey  his 
abuse  with  more  decency,  and  colour  his  falsehood  with  more  appearance  of  probability,  than  another : 
but  until  I  see  that  paper  wherein  no  great  character  is  wantonly  abused,  nor  groundless  insinuation 
wilfully  disseminated,  I  shall  not  make  anv  distinction  in  mv  remarks  upon  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  these  things  have  ueir  use ;  and  are,  besides,  vehicles  of  much 
amusement:  but  this  does  not  outweigh  the  evil  they  do  to  sociew,  and  the  irreparable  injury  they 
bring  upon  the  characters  of  individuals.  In  the  following  poem  I  have  given  those  good  properties 
tfadr  due  weight:  they  have  changed  indignation  into  mirth,  and  turned  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  abhorrence,  into  derision. 

February,  1785.» 
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^  quibof,  hi  vaeoM  implent  lennonibai  anrea  : 
Hi  nwnta  fenint  alio ;  memorume  flcti 
Ocaeit,  et  niditit  aliqaid  novo*  aqjicit  aactor : 
niic  QrediiUtai,  illie  temeiariaa  Knor, 
Vanaque  I^stitia  est,  oonatcrnadque  Timorai, 
Seditioqne  repena,  daUoque  auctora  Suaurri. 

Ovid.  Metamorph.,  lib.  xii.< 

Tliia  not  a  Time  (kvoanbl«  to  poetical  Gompoaition  :  and 
why — Newspaper!  enemies  to  Literature,  and  their  general 
Infloeace— Their  Numben— The  Sunday  Monitor— Their 
general  CSiaiaeter—Their  EflTect  upon  Individaala-Hipon 
Society— in  the  Coontry— The  VilUge  Pyeeholder-What 
Kind  of  Gompoaition  a  Newspaper  is ;  and  the  Amusement 
it  aiforda— Of  what  Puts  it  k  chiefly  eomposed^Artldes  of 
Intelligenoe:  AdTertisements:  The  Stage:  Quacks:  Puf- 
fing—The  Correspondents  to  a  Newspaper,  political  and 
poetled— Advice  to  the  latter— Coneluion. 

A  TDCE  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time,^ 
Suits  lU  with  writers,  very  ill  with  rhyme : 
Unheard  we  sing,  when  party-rage  runs  strong, 
And  mightier  madness  checks  the  flowing  song : 

>  [At  this  period  ptrty-epirit  ran  unusually  high.  The 
Coalition  ministry,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  a  member,  had 
reoently  been  removed— the  India  bills  both  of  Fox  and  Pitt 
hftd  been  thrown  out,  and  ^the  public  mind  was  greatly  in- 
flamed by  the  events  of  the  six  weeks'  Westminster  election, 
and  the  eonsequent  semtiny.  Notwithstanding  the  philoso- 
phical tone  of  his  preAce,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  Mr. 
*  "       *  nbfect  by  the  indig- 

ly  abused,  st  <«  this 

_, /  writers,  while  the 

Duke  of  Rutland  was  e«ially  the  victim  of  another.  Mr. 
Burke  had,  at  thb  time,  become  extremely  onpopulsr,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House.  At  the  opening  of  tlie  new  parlia- 
ment, in  May,  1784,  so  stronr  was  the  combination  against 
him,  that  tne  moment  of  nk  rising  became  a  signal  for 
eonghings,  m  other  ^mptoms  of  pointed  dislike.  On  one 
occasion  he  stopped  snort  in  his  srgumentto  remsrk,  that  *'  he 
could  teach  a  jpiack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and 
equal  eompseiiension,"] 

«  P*  The  oonrts  ire  flll'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuins  forth,  or  entering  in 
A  thorottghfkie  of  News :  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard,  some  mingle  truth  with  lies ; 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat, 
Intent  to  hesr,  and  eager  to  repeat. 


Miical  tone  of  his  preface,  it  seems  highly  nr 
Crabbe  had  been  moved  to  take  up  the  snbfe( 
nation  he  felt  on  seeing  Mr.  Burke  daily  i 
bosy*  bustling  time,**  by  one  set  of  party  wi 


Or,    should    we    foroe    the    peaceful    Muse    to 

wield 
Her  feeble  arms  amid  the  furious  field, 
Where  party-pens  a  wordy  war  maintain, 
Poor  is  her  anger,  and  her  friendship  vain ; 
And  oft  the  foes  who  feel  her  sting,  combine, 
Till  serious  Tengeance  pays  an  idle  line : 
For  party-poets  are  like  wasps,  who  dart 
Death    to   themselyes,    and    to    their   foes    but 
smart. 
Hard  then  our  iSste:    if  general  themes  we 
choose. 
Neglect  awaits  the  song,  and  chills  the  Muse ; 
Or  should  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day, 
To-morrow's  wonder  puffs  our  praise  away. 
More  blest  the  bards  of  that  poetic  time, 
When  all  found  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme ;  * 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teeming  head. 
And  Gibber  was  enthroned,'  and  Settle  '  read. 
Sing,    drooping    Muse,    the    cause    of   thy    de- 
cline; 
Why  reign  no  more  the  once-triumphant  Nine  ? 
Alas !  new  charms  the  wavering  many  gain, 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain ; 


&ror  sits  brooding  there,  with  added  train 

Of  vain  Gkedulity,  and  Joy  as  vain  : 

Suspicion,  with  Sedition  folned,  are  near. 

Ana  Rumours  raised,  and  Murmurs  mix'd,  and  Fear.** 

Dbtdxm.] 

»  The  greatest  part  of  this  poem  was  written  immediately 
after  the  diasolotion  of  the  lata  parliament. — [The  parliament 
was  dissolved  in  March,  1784.    See  oale,  note  S.] 

<  ['*  Happy  the  soil  where  bards  like  mushrooms  rise, 
And  ask  no  culture  but  what  Byahe  supplies  I" 

GirroKO.] 

"^  [On  the  death  of  Eusden,  in  17S0,  the  laureateship  was 
bestowed  on  dbber.  When,  in  1743.  Pope  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  Duneiad,  he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  pain- 
Ail  pre-eminence  as  hero  of  the  poem,  and  enthroned  Gibber 
in  his  stead:— 

**  Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sKk  or  praise ; 
He  sleep  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days : 
Thou,  Gibber,  thou  his  laurel  shalt  support, 
Polly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  court."] 

*  [A  poetaster  who  made  some  noise  in  his  day  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  writings.    For  his  (kctious  audacity  he  was  made 
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A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Come  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them  News  :  * 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  Tolumes  lie ;  ^^ 
For  these,  in  sheets  unsoil'd,  the  Muses  die ; 
Unbought,  unblest,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  for  fame,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  fate. 

Since,  then,  the  Town  forsojces  us  for  our  foes, 
The  smoothest  numbers  for  the  harshest  prose ; 
Let  us,  with  generous  scorn,  the  taste  deride, 
And  sing  our  rivals  with  a  rival's  pride. 

Ye  gentle  poets,  who  so  oft  complain 
That  foul  neglect  is  all  your  labours  gain ; 
That  pity  only  checks  your  growing  spite 
To  erring  man,  and  prompts  you  still  to  write ; 
That  your  choice  works  on  humble  stalls  are  laid, 
Or  vainly  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade ;  *^ 
Be  ye  my  friends,  If  friendship  e'er  can  waim 
Those  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm ; 
Think  of  the  common  cause  wherein  we  go, 
Like  gallant  Greeks  against  the  Trojan  foe ; 
Nor  let  one  peevish  chief  his  leader  blame, 
Till,  crown'd  with  conquest,  we  regain  our  fame ; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue 
This  bold  assuming  but  successful  crew. 

I  sing  of  News,  and  all  those  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  throii^h  gaping  streets;'' 
Whate'er  &eir  name,  whate'er  the  time  they  fly. 
Damp  from  the  press,  to  charm  the  reader's  eye : 
For  soon  as  Morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue, 
The  Herald  of  the  mom  arises  too ; 
Post  after  Post  succeeds,  and,  all  day  long. 
Gazettes  and  Ledgers  swarm,  a  noisy  thixmg. 
When  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  all  her  ti^n 
Of  Ledgers,  CHBOifici.ES,  and  Posts  again, 


the  dty  poet,  whoM  Annual  oflloe  wu  to  dneribe  the  glories 
of  the  BiAvar't  day.  «  Of  these  bards,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
*'  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  to  have  deserved  even  this 
degree  of  regard ;  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  pan^^yric  on  the 
virtues  of  Judge  Jeffreys."  He  died,  In  1783,  a  pensioner  in 
the  Charterhonse.] 

*  [**  Qulcanfd  agnnt  homines,  votnm,  timor,  {ra,  vohiptas, 
Oandta,  dlseursos,  nostri  fkrrago  Ubelli."— Jt7VKKA.L. 

"  Whate'er  the  busy  bustling  world  employs. 
Our  wants  and  wlahea,  pleasnres,  cares,  and  Joys, 
These  the  historians  of  our  times  display. 
And  call  it  Nxws— the  hodge-podge  of  a  day." 

BoNKXL  Tuoairroy.] 

^  [**  How  do  I  laugh  when  men  of  narrow  souls. 
Whom  Folly  guides,  and  I'rejudioe  controls ; 
Who,  form*d  to  dullness  from  their  very  youth, 
Ues  of  the  day  predsr  to  Gospel  truth, 
Ficlc  up  their  little  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  up  all  their  stoek  of  fiiith  in  News, 
Hall  at  all  liberal  aits,  deem  verse  a  crime, 
And  hold  not  truth  m  tiutfa,  if  told  in  rliyme." 

CHITROtflLI..] 

n  [Original  edition :~ 

While  voor  choice  works  on  quiet  shelves  remain, 
Or  grace  the  windows  of  tlie  trade  tn  vain ; 
VTbere  e*en  their  ftir  and  comely  sculptures  fliil, 
Engraved  by  Grignion,  and  designed  by  Wale.] 

n  [<«  We  are  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea  of  news- 

apers.  The  title  of  their  Gasettas  was,  perhaps,  derived  fiom 
uera,  a  magpie  or  chatterer  ;  or,  more  probably,  firom  a 
farthing  coin,  peculiar  to  the  eitv  of  Venice,  eslled  Oaaetta* 
which  was  the  common  price  of  the  papen.  Newspapers, 
then,  took  their  birth  in  that  principal  land  of  modem  poli- 
ticians, Ital^and  under  the  government  of  that  aristocratical 
republic.     The  fint  paper  was  a  Venetian  one,  and  only 


Like  bats,  appearing,  when  the  sun  gees  down, 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  the  town.'' 
Of  all  these  triflers,  all  like  these,  I  write ; 
Oh  I  like  my  subject  could  my  song  delight, 
The   crowd  at  Lloyd's  one  poet's  name  thould 

raise, 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 

In  shoals  the  hours  their  constant  numbers  bring. 
Like  insects  waking  to  th'  advaacing  spring ; 
Which  take  their  rise  firam  grubs  obscene  that  lie 
In  shallow  pools,  or  thence  ascend  the  sky : 
Such  are  these  base  ephemeras,'^  so  bom 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  mom. 

Tet  thus  they  differ:  insect-tribes  are  lost 
In  the  first  visit  of  a  winter's  frost ; 
While  those  remain,  a  base  but  constant  breed, 
Whose  swamaing  sons  their  shortrtived  sires  suo* 

ceed; 
No  changing  season  makes  their  nnmbeor  less, 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  sabbath  on  the  press  I  '^ 

Then  lo  1  the  sainted  Momitob  is  bom. 
Whose  pious  face  some  sacred  texts  adorn :  '* 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin. 
To  veil  with  seeming  grace  the  guile  within ; 
So  Moral  Essays  on  his  front  appear, 
But  all  is  carnal  business  in  the  rear ; 
The  fresh-coin'd  lie,  the  secret  whisper'd  last, 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past. 

With  these  retired,  through  half,  the  Sabbath- 
day, 
The  London  lounger  yawns  his  hours  siway : 
Not  so,  my  little  flock  I  your  preacher  fly, 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  can  buy ; 
But  let  the  decent  maid  and  sober  clown 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinful  town : 


monthly ;  but  it  was  the  newspaper  of  the  government  only. 
Other  governments  afterwards  adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of 
a  newspaper,  with  the  Venetian  name  for  it;  and  from  one 
solitary  government  gazette,  we  see  wbat  an  inundation  of 
newspapers  has  bunt  upon  ns  in  this  ooantry.*'— XyisBASLi.] 

^  [*•  Cariosity  is  the  appetite  of  the  mind :  it  must  be  satis- 
fied, m  we  perish.  Amongst  the  improvements,  therefore,  of 
modem  times,  there  is  none  on  which  I  find  more  reason  to 
congratulate  mv  countrymen,  than  the  increase  ofknowledge 
by  uie  muldplicadon  or  newspapers.  With  what  a  mixture  of 
horror  and  commiseration  do  we  now  look  back  to  tliat  period 
of  our  history  when  a  written  letter  came  dovm  once  a  week  to 
the  coflee-hoose,  where  a  proper  person,  with  a  clear  and  strong 
voioe,  was  pitefausd  upon  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  company  as- 
sembled upon  the  occasion  I  How  earnestly  did  they  listen  I 
How  greedily  did  they  suck  down  every  drop  of  intelligence 
that  fell  within  their  reach  I  Happy  the  man  that  carried  off 
but  half  a  sentence  I  It  was  his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  to  imagine  wliat  the  other  half  might  have  been.  At 
present  the  pr^ision  made  for  ns  is  ample.  There  are  morn- 
ing papers  for  breakfost ;  there  are  evening  papers  tn  supper. 


wind  should  get  into  the  siomaoh,  there  is  a  paper  pnbllslied^ 
by  way  of  luncheon,  about  noon."— Bishop  Horkj 


dinner ;  and,  lest  during  tlie  interval, 
*     '        •  per  pnbllahec' 

>RKK,17S7.] 

^*  Hie  ephemera,  or  May  fly,  is  an  insect  remarked  by  na- 
turalists fur  the  very  short  time  it  lives  alter  assuming  its  last 
and  more  perfect  form. 

lA  [**  No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 

ETen  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me."— 'Popr.] 

1*  [Hie  original  edition  reads  here  : — 

The  OoLio  now  appears,  a  rival  name 

Of  bolder  mannets,  though  of  younger  frune. 

Hie  Oglio  here  alluded  to  was  a  Sunday  print,  of  brief  duim- 
tion,  which  began  in  October,  1784.] 
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This  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow, 
Kor  give  to  Woodfall,  or  the  worid  below.  *^ 

Bat,  Sunday  {last,  what  numbers  flourish  then, 
What  wondrous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen ; 
Diurnal  moat,  some  thrioe  each  week  affords, 
Some  only  once, — O  ayarice  of  words  I 
When  thousand  starving  minds  such  manna  seek,'* 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 

Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all. 
Their  names,  thefar  numbers ;  how  they  rise  and 

fkU: 
Like  baneful  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  seize, 
Bush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please :  " 
Like  idle  flies,  a  busy,  buzzing  train. 
They  drop  their  maggots  in  the  trifler*s  brain : 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fruitful  store. 
And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  more.'* 

Now  be  their  arts  displayed,  how  first  they  choose 
A  cause  and  party,  as  the  bard  his  Muse ; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  seal  they  cry, 
And  through  the  town  their  dreams  and  omens 

fly; 

So  the  Sibylline  leaves'*  were  blown  about, 
Bi^inted  scrape  of  fate  involved  in  doubt ; 
So  idle  dreams,  the  journals  of  the  night, 
Are  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  mingle  wrong 

with  right- 
Some  champions  for  the  rights  that  prop  the  crown. 
Some  stvrdy  patriots,  sworn  to  pull  them  down ; 
Some  neutral  powers,  with  secret  forces  fraught, 
Wishing  for  war,  but  willing  to  be  bought : 
While  some  to  every  side  and  party  go, 
Shift  ereiy  friend,  and  join  with  every  foe ; 


V  Henry  Sarnaon  Woodlkll,  proprietor  of  the  Publie  Ad- 
▼ertiaer.  In  which  Junius  appeared,  was  the  author  of  a 
moat  important  change  in  the  character  and  lofluenoe  of  the 
newspaper  press.  In  the  conduct  of  his  Journal  he  vasstrkily 
impartuil;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  popiUarlty  of 
Junius,  by  a  reference  to  his  papers  of  that  day,  it  will  be 
s«en  tliat  as  many  essays  were  admitted  on  tlie  ministerial 
side  of  the  question  as  on  that  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Wood- 
fall  wss  a  m«n  of  high  penonal  character  :  he  died  in  iSOd. 
See  Nichols**  Asieed»te$,  ro\.  i.  p.  soi.] 

'*  [**  I  sit  in  window,  dry  as  ark, 

And  on  the  drownmg  world  remark ; 

Or  to  some  coffee-house  I  stray 

For  news— tA«  mofina  of  the  day" — Gbkev*s  SpUem.'^ 

1*  [*'  If  any  read  now-a-dayi,  it  la  a  play-book,  or  a  pamphlet 
of  Dews."— BimTDir,  1614.] 

"**  [•♦  PmMf-hoy^jm.  In  troth  they  are  dainty  rooms ;  what 
pUoe  Is  this  ? 

Cumhal.  This  is  the  oatcr  rooB,  where  my  clerks  sit 
Ana  keep  their  sides,  the  Register  In  the  midst ; 
The  Examiner,  he  sits  prlmte  there  within ; 
And  heee  I  have  my  several  rolls  and  files 
Of  news  by  the  alpbabet,  and  all  put  up 


Under  their 
P.  im.  But  thoee,  too,  subdivided  ? 

Cra^.  Into  anthentical  and  apocryphal— 
J^tcoa.  Or  ne«8  of  dimbtful  credit ;  as  barbers'     .    ^ 
Cumb,  And  tailors*  news,  porters',  and  watermen's  news— 
Pit,  Whereto,  besides  the  Coranti  and  Gazetti 
Cymb.  I  have  the  news  of  the  season.  .  . 

Together  with  the  names  of  special  friends— 
/tt.  And  men  of  correspondence  in  the  country- 
Cwab.  Yes;  of  all  ranks,  and  all  religioBS— 
^(.  Factors  and  sgents — 
Cymh.  Ue?f>ta  that  lie  out 

Tlirough  all  the  shires  of  the  kingdom. 
P.jiM.  This  is  fine! 


Like  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers,  they  strike 
This  side  and  that,  the  foes  of  both  alike ; 
A  traltor>crew,  who  thriye  in  troubled  times, 
Fear'd  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  their  crimes. 

Chief  to  the  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sail, 
Fickle  and  fUse,  they  veer  with  every  gale ;  ^ 
As  birds  that  migrate  from  a  freezing  shore 
In  search  of  wanner  climes,  come  skimming  o*er, 
Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  try 
The  doubtfiil  sunshine  of  the  distant  sky ; 
But  soon  the  growing  Summer's  certain  sun 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  won : 
So,  on  the  early  prospect  of  disgrace. 
Fly  in  vast  troops  this  apprehensive  race ; 
Instinctive  tribes  \  their  fkiling  food  they  dread, 
And  buy,  with  timely  change,  their  future  bread.  *' 

Such  arc  our  guides ;  how  many  a  peaceful  head, 
Bom  to  be  still,  have  they  to  wrangling  led ! 
How  many  an  honest  tealot  stol'n  from  trade. 
And  factious  tools  of  pious  pastors  m^e  ! 
With  clews  like  these  they  thread  the  maze   of 

sUte, 
These  oracles  explore,  to  learn  our  ftite ; 
Pleased  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well  deceive, 
Who  cannot  lie  so  fast  as  they  believe. 

Oil  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an  ear, 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  doom'd  to  hear)  ; 
While  he,  bewilderM,  tells  his  anxious  thought, 
Infectious  frar  from  tainted  scribblers  caught, 
Or  idiot  hope  ;  for  6ach  his  mind  assails, 
As  Lloyd's  court-light  •*  or  Stockdale's  •*  gloom 
prevails. 


And  bears  a  brave  relation  !    Bat  what  says 
Mercnrius  Britannicus  to  this?"  &c.   &c.— Bkn   Jonson's 
Stofle  o/Nmu,  lftS6 ;  6ifford*s  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  185. 

"Pamphlets  are  the  weeklv  almanacks,  allowing  what 
weather  is  in  tlie  state,  wliidi,  like  the  doves  of  Aleppo,  carry 
news  to  everv  part  of  tlie  kingdom.  They  are  Uie  silent 
traitors  that  affront  mijesty,  and  abnse  all  authority*  under 
I  tlie  colour  of  an  Imprimatur.  Ubiquitary  flies,  that  have,  of 
late,  so  blistered  the  ears  of  all  men,  that  thev  cannot  endnie 
any  solid  truth.  The  echoes,  whert'by  what  b  done  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  heanl  all  over.  They  are  like  the  mush- 
rooms ;  sping  up  In  a  night,  and  dead  In  a  day :  and  such  b 
the  greediness  of  man's  nature  (in  these  Athenian  days)  of 
news,  that  tliey  will  rather  Mgn  than  want  it'*— T.  Foan, 
1647.] 


SI  'J* in  foliis  dcM^ripsit  carmina  Viigo  ;~ 

et  teneres  turlwvit  janua  tnndn. 

ViBO.J^a.  lib.iii.] 

««  [Original  edition  :— 
Soon  as  the  chieb,  whom  once  they  choose,  lie  low, 
Their  praise  too  slackens,  and  their  aid  moves  alow ; 
Not  so  whan  leagued  with  iMiig  piwers»  their  r^e 
Th9n  woonds  the  unwary  foe,  and  Ixims  along  the  page.] 

«  [Original  ediUon  :— 
Or  ara  there  thoae,  who  ne'er  their  fHends  forsook, 
I^red  by  no  promise,  by  no  dancer  sliook  ? 
Then  bolder  bribes  tlie  venal  aid  pracuie. 
And  golden  fetters  make  the  (Uthless  sure ; 
tot  those  who  deal  in  flattery  or  abnse, 
Will  sell  them  where  they  oan  the  most  produce.} 

•«  [Lloyd's  Evening  Post-^t  this  time  a  ministerial  journal, 
published  three  times  a  week.] 

«*  [Mr  Stoefcdale  was,  daring  the  Coalition  administration, 
an  opposition  bookseller.] 
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Tet  stand  I  patient  while  but  one  declaims, 
Or  gives  dull  comments  on  the  speech  he  maims : 
But  oh  I  ye  Muses,  keep  your  votary's  feet 
From  tavern-haunts  where  politicians  meet ; 
Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause, 
First  on  each  parish,  then  each  public  cause : 
Indited  roads,  and  rates  that  still  increase ; 
The  murmuring  poor,  who  will  not  fast  in  peace ; 
Election  zeal  and  friendship,  since  declined ; 
A  tax  commuted,  or  a  tithe  in  kind ; 
The  Dutch  and  Germans  kindling  into  strife ; 
Bull  port  and  poachers  vile ;  the  serious  ills  of  life. 
Here  comes  the  neighbouring  Justice,  pleased  to 
guide 
His  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
In  private  business  his  commands  prevail, 
On  public  themes  his  reasoning  turns  the  scale ; 
Assenting  silence  soothes  his  happy  ear, 
And,  in  or  out,  his  party  triumphs  here. 

Nor  here  th'  infectious  rage  for  party  stops, 
But  flits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Our  weekly  journals  o*er  the  land  abound. 
And  spread  their  plague  and  influenzas  round ; 
The  village,  too,  the  peaceful,  pleasant  plain. 
Breeds  the  Whig  feurmer  and  the  Tory  swain ; 
Brookes*  and  St.  Alban's  ^  boasts  not,  but,  instead, 
Stares  the  Red  Ram,   and  swings  the  Rodney's 

Head:— 
Hither,  with  all  a  patriot's  care,  comes  he 
Who  owns  the  little  hut  that  makes  him  free ; 
Whose  yearly  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 
Of  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while  *, 
Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con. 
And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on ; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach. 
To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech : 
Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news. 
And  claims  his  nation's  licence  to  abuse ; 
Then  joins  the  cry,  "  That  all  the  courtly  race 
*'  Are  venal  candidates  for  power  and  place ; "  ^^ 
Yet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  vice, 
That  his  own  vote  will  bring  its  wonted  price. 

These  are  the  ills  the  teeming  Press  supplies, 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  learning's  fountain  rise ; 


M  [Brookes**  club,  in  James's  Street,  still  flourishes— the 
great  rendezvous  of  Whig  politicians.  The  St.  Alban's  club, 
an  association  of  the  same  Kind  on  the  Tory  side,  was  broken 
up  when  old  St.  Alban's  Street  was  cleared  away  among  other 
improvements  in  the  west  end  of  London.] 

a?  [Original  edition  :- 
Strive  but  for  power,  and  parley  bat  for  place ; 
Yet  hopes,  good  man  I  **  that  all  may  stiU  be  well," 
And  thanks  the  stars  he  has  a  vote  to'sell : 
While  thus  he  reads  or  raves,  around  him  wait 
A  rustic  liand,  and  join  in  each  debate ; 
Partake  his  manly  spirit,  and  delight 
To  praise  or  blame,  to  Judge  of  wrong  or  right ; 
Measures  to  mend,  and  ministers  to  make, 
Till  all  go  madding  for  their  country's  sake.] 

t9  [<f  The  spirit  of  defamation,  by  which  a  newspaper  is 
often  possessed,  has  now  found  its  own  remedy  in  tlie  diver- 
sity of  them ;  for  though  a  gentleman  may  read  that  he  him- 
self is  a  scoundrel  and  his  wife  no  better  than  she  should  be 
to-day,  he  will  be  sure  to  read  that  both  of  them  are  very  good 
sort  o'f  people  to-morrow.  In  the  same  manner,  if  one  paper, 
through  mistake  or  design,  kill  his  friend,  there  is  another 


Not  there  the  wise  alone  thehr  entrance  find, 

Imparting  useful  light  to  mortals  blind ; 

But,  blind  themselves,  these  erring  guides  hold  out 

Alluring  lights  to  lead  us  far  about ; 

Screened  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets  her  quill, 

Here  Slander  shoots  unseen,  whene'er  she  will ; 

Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to  deceive, 

And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe.'* 

Such,  sons  of  Britain  I  are  the  guides  ye  trust ; 
So  wise  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  just ! — 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure, 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  decisions  sure ; 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 
A  style,  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 

We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  strive, 
Are  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  works  alive ; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine. 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line.*« 
Severe  ourselves,  at  last  our  works  appear. 
When,  ah !  we  find  our  readers  more  severe ; 
For,  after  all  our  care  and  pains,  how  few 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do ! — 
Not  so  these  sheets,  ordain'd  to  happier  f&te. 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day  their 

date; 
Their  careless  authors  only  strive  to  join 
As  many  words  as  make  an  even  line ;  "^ 
As  many  lines  as  fill  a  row  complete ; 
As  many  rows  as  furnish  up  a  sheet : 
From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  run. 
The  measure  's  ended,  and  the  work  is  done ; 
Oh,  bom  with  ease,  how  envied  and  how  blest ! 
Your  fate  to-day  and  your  to-morrow's  rest 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book ; 
Those  who  ne'er  dcign'd  their  Bible  to  peruse. 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  News ; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak. 
Here  mingle  tastes,  and  one  amusement  seek; 
This,  like  the  public  inn,  provides  a  treat. 
Where  each  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  eat ; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  call 
Something  to  all  men,  and  to  some  men  all."' 

Next,  in  what  rare  production  shall  we  trace 
Such  various  subjects  in  so  small  a  space  ? 


ready  to  fetch  him  to  life ;  nay,  if  he  have  good  luck  in  the 
order  of  his  re«ding,  he  may  be  informed  that  his  friend  U 
alive  again  before  he  had  perused  the  account  of  his  death.">— 
Bishop  Horwb.] 

»  [Original  edition  :— 

Studious  we  toil,  correct,  amend,  retouch, 
Take  much  away,  yet  mostly  leave  too  much.] 

*>  **  How  many  honrs  bring  about  the  year  ? 
How  many  days  will  furnish  up  tne  yesr  ? 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live  I" 

Shakspkabx,  Hemy  VI. 

>•    [  "  How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  pow'r  address, 
Thou  God  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press  ? 
By  thee  religion,  liberty,  and  laws,' 
Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cause ; 
By  thee,  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befell, 
Diffused,  make  eami  the  vestibule  of  hell ; 
Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise ; 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies  ; 
Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree. 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  firom  thee  I 
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As  the  fint  ship  upon  the  waten  bore 

Incongnious  kinds  who  never  met  before ; 

Or  as  some  curious  virtuoso  joins 

In  one  small  room,  moths,  minerals,  and  coins, 

Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  nor  refuses  place 

To  serpents,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  race ; 

So  here,  compress'd  within  a  single  sheet. 

Great  things  and  small,   the  mean  and  mighty 

meet* 
'T  is  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  business  known, 
Yet  here  a  private  man  may  place  his  own : 
And,  where  he  reads  of  Lords  and  Commons,  he 
May  tell  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 

Add  next  th'  amusement  which  the  motley  page 
Affords  to  either  sex  and  every  age : 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  before  the  cheerful  fire, — > 
Damps  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  earth  the  sun  exhales  the  dew), 
Ere  we  can  read  the  wonders  that  ensue : 
Then  eager  every  eye  surveys  the  part 
That  brings  its  favourite  subject  to  the  heart ; 
Grave  politicians  look  for  £Eu;ts  alone. 
And  gravely  add  conjectures  of  their  own : 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her  rest 
For  tottering  crowns  or  mighty  lands  oppress'd. 
Finds  broils  and  battles,  but  neglects  them  all 
For  songs  and  suits,  a  birth-day,  or  a  ball : 
The  keen  warm  man  o'erlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  '<  Monies  wanted,''  and  ''  Estates  on  Sale ; "  "* 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend, 
Pleased  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an 

end.«» 

So  charm  the  News ;  but  we,  who  far  from  town 
Wait  till  the  postman  ^*  brings  the  packet  down, 
Once  in  the  week,  a  vacant  day  behold,     . 
And  stay  for  tidings,  till  they  're  three  days  old : 
That  day  arrives ;  no  welcome  post  appears, 
But  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears : 
We  meet,  but  ah  I  without  our  wonted  smile, 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile ; 
Sullen  we  ponder  o'er  a  dull  repast. 
Nor  feast  the  body  while  the  mind  must  fast. 


No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  ooold  rest. 

Till  half  mankind  were  fike  himaelf  possCMed ; 

Philosophem,  who  darken  and  put  out 

Eternal  truth  by  everlasting  doubt ; 

Church  quacks,  with  passions  under  no  command. 

Who  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband, 

Diseoveren  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 

Within  no  bounds-- the  blind  that  lead  the  blind ; 

To  streams  of  popular  opinion  drawn, 

Deposit  in  those  shallows  all  their  spawn."->CowPES.] 

»  [•*  Whilst  the  aages  are  puffing  olTour  distempers  in  one 
page  of  a  newspaper,  the  auctioneers  are  puffing  off*  our  pro- 
perty in  another.  If  this  island  of  ours  is  to  be  credited  for 
their  description  of  it,  it  must  pass  for  a  terrestrial  paradise : 
It  makes  an  English  ear  tingle  to  hear  of  the  boundless  va- 
riety of  lawns,  groyes,  and  narks ;  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets ; 
decorated  fkrms  and  fruitlbl  gardens;  superb  and  matchless 
eolleetions  of  pictures.  Jewels,  plate,  ftimitnre,  and  equipages ; 
town  houses  and  country  houses ;  hot-houses  and  kse-houses ; 
observatories  and  conservatories;  offices  attached  and  de- 
tached ;  with  all  the  numerous  et-ceteras  that  glitter  down 
the  columns  of  our  public  prints.  Wliat  is  tlie  liarp  of  an 
Orpheus  compared  to  the  hamoaer  of  an  auctioneer  r—Cvu- 

BSBLAMD.] 

»  [Original  edition  :— 
While  the  sly  widow,  and  the  coxcomb  sleek, 
Dive  deep  for  scandal  through  a  hint  obUqne.] 


A  master-passion  is  the  love  of  news. 
Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse : 
Give  poets  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon ; 
Feed  the  musician,  and  he  's  out  of  tune ; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  poBsess'd, 
Flies  from  all  cure,  and  sickens  when  at  rest.'' 

Now  sing,  my  Muse,  what  various  parts  compose 
These  rival  sheets  of  politics  and  prose. 

First,  from  each  brother's  hoard  a  part  they  draw, 
A  mutual  theft  that  never  fear'd  a  law ; 
Whate'er  they  gain,  to  each  man's  portion  fall, 
And  read  it  once,  you  read  it  through  them  all : 
For  this  their  runners  i*amble  day  and  night. 
To  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light ; 
For  daily  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply. 
Coin  their  fresh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie : 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they  spring,< — 
Industrious  creatures !  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  the  store, 
Cull'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more. 

No  anxious  virgin  flies  to  "  fair  Tweed-side ; " 
No  injured  husband  mourns  his  faithless  bride ; 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed ; 
But  through  the  town  transpires  each  vent'rous 
deed. 

Should  some  fair  frail-one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fair ; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering  eyes, 
And  beauty  decks,  with  all  that  beauty  buys : 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  influence  feels, 
Whose  acres  melt  before  her  glowing  wheels. 

To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  succeed, 
Deeds  of  all  kinds,  and  comments  to  each  deed. 
Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view, 
That  rise  or  fall  by  causes  known  to  few ;  "* 
Promotion's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down ; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  town ; 
What  new-bom  heir  has  made  his  father  blest ; 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  at  rest ; 
That  ample  list  the  Tyburn-herald  gives, 
And  each  known  knave,  who  still  forTybum  lives.^^ 


M  [**  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world. 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapo'd  waist,  and  frocen  locks ; 
News  from  all  nations  lumVring  at  his  back, 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch. 
Cold  and  yet  cheerAil ;  messenger  of  grief, 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some.'*  &c.— Cowpxb.] 

»  [Original  edition  :— 
Such  restless  paasion  is  the  love  of  News, 
Worae  than  an  itch  for  music  or  the  Muse : 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possessed, 
Has  neither  chance  for  cure  nor  intervals  of  rest. 
Such  powers  have  things  so  vile,  and  they  can  boast 
That  tnoae  peruse  them  who  despise  them  most.] 

M  [Original  ediUon  :— 
Such  tales  as  these  with  joy  the  many  read. 
And  paragraphs  on  paragraphs  succeed ; 
Tlien  add  the  common  themea  that  never  cease. 
The  tide-like  stocks,  their  ebb  and  their  increase.] 

3'[**From  these  daily  registers,  you  may  not  only  learn 
when  anybody  is  married  or  hanged,  but  you  have  immediate 
notice  whenever  his  grace  goes  to  Newmarket,  or  her  lady- 
ship seu  out  for  Bath  ;  and  but  last  week,  at  tlie  same  time 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  were  told  that  the  Lord  Chan* 
oellor  could  not  sit  in  the  Court  of  Chancerv,  ^nle  of 
fashion  had  the  melancholy  news,  that  Signor  Kiccirelli  was 
not  able  to  sing.    Nor  is  that  part  of  the  journal  which  is  al- 
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So  grows  the  work,  and  now  the  printer  tries 
His  powers  no  more,  but  leans  on  his  allies. 

When  lo  I  the  advertising  tribe  succeed, 
Pay  to  be  read,  yet  find  but  few  will  read ; 
And  chief  th'  illustrious  race,  whose  drops  and  pills 
Have  patent  powers  to  vanquish  human  ills : 
These,  with  their  cures,  a  constant  aid  remain, 
To  bless  the  pale  composer's  fertile  brain ; 
Fertile  it  is,  but  still  the  noblest  soil 
Requires  some  pause,  some  intervals  ftt>m  toil ; 
And  they  at  least  a  certain  ease  obtain 
From  Katterfelto's  skill,"'  and  Graham's  glowing 
strain." 

I  too  must  aid,  and  pay  to  see  my  name 
Hung  in  these  dirty  avenues  to  fame ; 
Nor  pay  in  vain,  if  aught  the  Muse  has  seen. 
And  sung,  could  make  these  avenues  more  clean ; 
Could  stop  one  slander  ere  it  found  its  way, 
And  gave  to  public  scorn  its  helpless  prey. 
By  the  same  aid,  the  Stage  invites  her  friends, 
Ajid  kindly  tells  the  banquet  she  intends ; 
Thither  from  real  life  the  many  run, 
With  Siddons  ^  weep,  or  laugh  with  Abingdon ;  *^ 
Pleased  in  fictitious  Joy  or  grief,  to  see 
The  mimic  passion  with  their  own  agree ; 
To  steal  a  few  enchanted  hours  away 
From  self,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  day. 

But  who  can  steal  from  self  that  wretched  wight 
Whose  darling  work  is  tried,  some  fatal  night  ? 
Most  wretched  man  I  when,  bane  to  every  bliss, 
He  hears  the  serpent-critic's  rising  hiss ; 
Then  groans  succeed ;  nor  traitors  on  the  wheel 
Can  feel  like  him,  or  have  such  pangs  to  feel. 
Nor  end  they  here :  next  day  he  reads  his  fall 
In  every  paper ;  critics  are  they  all : 
He  sees  his  branded  name  with  wild  affright, 
And  hears  again  the  cat-calls  of  the  night. 


lotted  to  adTeitiaementi  ten  amoalnff.     Not  only  are  the 
public  tnuunctions  of  anctioneen  and  iiono-dealen,  bat  Uie 


most  private  ooneerni  of  pleasure  and  gallantry  carried  on  by 
their  means.  Assignanons  are  here  made,  and  tlie  moat 
secret  intrignea  finrmed,  at  the  expense  of  two  shillings.  If  a 
genteel  youxur  lady,  who  can  do  all  kinds  of  work,  wants  a 
place,  she  wiU  be  sore  to  hear  of  a  master  by  advertising. 
How  many  gentlemen  have  made  open  professions  of  the 
strictest  honour  and  secrecy  1  And  how  many  ladies  dressed 
in  such  a  manner,  and  seen  at  such  a  place,  liave  been  de- 
sired to  leave  a  line  for  A.  B.f  The  Daily  Advertiser  is, 
therefore,  become  the  universal  register  for  new  ihoes.'*— 

BOKNAL  ThOBMTON.] 

*>  I**  The  science  of  adorning  and  beautifying  £he  human 
form  seems  to  be  systematically  cultivated  by  many  artists  of 
all  denominations.  He  professors  of  the  cosmetic  art  offer 
innumerable  pastes,  washes,  pommades,  and  periVimes,  by 
which  the  ravages  of  time  are  prevented  or  counteractea. 
Even  our  public  spectacle*  bespeak  a  d^ree  of  improvement 
hitherto  unluiown.  Witness  that  wonderftil  wonder  of  all 
wonders,  the  brave  soldier  and  learned  doctor  Katterfrlto, 
whoae  courage  and  learning  are  only  e({ualled  by  his  hones^ 
and  love  for  this  country,  in  remaining  here  nnpensioned, 
notwithstanding  the  many  offers  from  tae  Queen  of  France, 
the  request  of  his  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
the  positive  commands  of  the  King  of  I^u8ria."---OR0sx.] 

S9  [Captain  Grose  says—"  Highly  eminent  in  the  class  of 
public  exhibitors  stands  tlie  learned  Dr.  Graham,  whose  nhf- 
losophic  researclies  and  lectures,  at  the  same  time  that  tney 
tend  to  improve  onr  future  progeny,  and  to  make  this  king- 
dom the  r^ion  of  health  and  beautv,  serve  also  to  destroy 
that  mamaise  htmte,  or  timid  bashAiiness,  so  peculiar  to  the 


Such  help  the  stage  affords :  a  larger  space 
Is  fiird  by  POTFS  and  all  the  puffing  race. 
Physic  had  once  alone  the  lofty  style, 
The  well-known    boast,  that   ceased  to  raise   a 

smile: 
Now  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade, 
And  we  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade. 

The  simple  barber,  once  an  honest  name, 
Cervantes  founded.  Fielding  raised  his  fame :  ^ 
Barber  no  more — a  gay  perftuner  comes. 
On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms ; 
Here  he  appears,  each  simple  mind  to  move. 
And  advertises  beauty,  grace,  and  love. 
**  Come,  faded  belles,  who  would  your  youth  renew, 
"  And  learn  the  wonders  of  Olympian  dew ; 
'^  Restore  the  roses  that  begin  to  faint, 
"  Nor  think  celestial  washes  vulgar  paint ; 
"  Your  former  features,  airs,  and  arts  assume, 
*'  Circassian  virtues,  with  Circassian  bloom. 
*'  Come,  batter'd  beaux,  whose  locks  are  tum*d  to 

"  And  crop  Discretion's  lying  badge  away ; 

"  Bead  where  they  vend  these  smart  engaging 

things, 
'*  These  flaxen  frontlets  with  elastic  springs ; 
**  No  female  eye  the  fair  deception  sees, 
'*  Not  Nature's  self  so  natural  as  these."  ^ 

Such  are  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them, 
The  Muse  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn :  ** 
For  they,  degenerate !  join  the  venal  throng. 
And  puff  a  lazy  Pegasus  along : 
More  guilty  these,  by  Nature  less  design'd 
For  little  arts  that  suit  the  vulgar  kind. 
That  barbers'  boys,  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them  smart  Friseurs  fW>m  France ; 
That  he  who  builds  a  chop-house,  on  his  door 
Paints  "  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar  1  "— 


English  ladle* ;  for  which  he  at  least  deserves  the  warmest 
acknowledgments  from  all  parents  and  husbands."  The 
beantiftil  creature,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Lord  Nelson's 
Lady  Hamilton,  used  to  personate  the  Goddeas  of  Health  at 
this  empiric's  indecent  exhibitions.] 

*o  [Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London 
boards  in  1775,  retired  from  the  stage  in  1818,  and  died  in 
1831.    See  ««;,  p.  S&O 

41  [Mn.  Abingdon  appeared  on  the  stase  in  1751.  and  died 
in  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For  Mr.  Crabbers  admira- 
tion of  her  acting,  see  aate,  p.  35.] 

«>  [See  Don  Quixote,  and  Tom  Jones.] 

**  I**  Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  loii. 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 

With  meiry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wildemea  of  strange 

But  gay  oonfrision ;  roses  for  the  cheeks. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  ftuded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heav'n,  earth,  and  ocean  plunder'd  of  their  sweets, 

Neetareous  essences,  Ol3rmpian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  ain. 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread.** 

COWPKR.] 

4«  [Original  edition  :— 

Sucii  are  their  pufb,  and  would  they  all  were  such ; 
Then  dionld  the  verse  no  poet's  laurel  touch.] 
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These  are  the  arts  by  which  a  thousand  live, 
Where  Truth  may  smile,  and  Justice   may  for- 
give:— 
Bat  when,  amidst  this  rabble  rout,  we  find 
A  puffing  poet  to  his  honour  blind : 
Who  slily  drops  quotations  all  about 
Packet  or  post,  and  points  their  merit  out ; 
Who  advertises  what  reviewers  say, 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day ; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight, 
But  hurries  into  fame  with  all  his  might ; 
Although  the  verse  some  transient  praise  obtains, 
Contempt  is  all  the  anxious  poet  gains. 

Now  Puffs  exhausted,  Advertisements  past, 
Their  Correspondents  stand  exposed  at  last ; 
These  are  a  numerous  tribe,  to  fame  unknown, 
Who  for  the  public  good  forego  their  own ; 
Who  volunteers  in  paper-war  engage, 
With  double  portion  of  their  party's  rage : 
Such  are  the  Bruti,  Decii,  who  appear 
Wooing  the  printer  for  admission  here ; 
Whose  generous  souls  can  condescend  to  pray 
For  leave  to  throw  their  precious  time  away. 

Oh  t  cruel  Woodfa]:.l  t  when  a  jMitriot  draws 
His  gray-goose  quill  in  his  dear  country's  cause, 
To  vex  and  maul  a  ministerial  race, 
Can  thy  stem  soul  reftise  the  champion  place  ? 
Alas.t  thou  know'st  not  with  what  anxious  heart 
He  longs  his  best-loved  labours  to  impart ; 
How  he  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  round, 
And  still  the  same  unkind  reception  found : 
At  length  indignant  wiU  he  damn  the  state. 
Turn  to  his  trade,  and  leave  us  to  our  fate. 

These  Roman  souls,  like  Rome's  great  sons,  are 
known 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own. 
Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  chief, 
Feeds,  for  his  country's  good,  on  legs  of  beef: 
Camillus  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay, 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day : 
E'en  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  score 
ScroU'd  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door : 
Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you  '11 

And  Amor  Pairue  vending  smuggled  tea. 

Last  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art's  disgrace. 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses'  meanest  race ; 
Scribblers  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse  the  eye 
DisdainAil  views,  and  glances  swiftly  by : 


«*  [See  ante,  p.  7.  **  He  had,"  (aays  Mr.  Grabbe,  speaking 
of  hioMelf,)  **  with  yoathAil  indiscretion,  iiTltten  for  publica- 
tions wherein  Damons  and  Delias  besan  the  correspondence 
that  does  not  always  end  there,  and  wnere  diffidence  is  nursed 
till  it  become*  presumption.**] 

*  [On  the  first  appearance  of  **  The  Newspaper,**  in  1785, 
the  (>itical  Reviewers  said, "  Although  this  performance  does 
not  appear  so  highly  finished  as  *  The  Village,*  it  is  certainly 
entitled  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  modem  productions ;'' 
and  The  Monthly  Beviewexs  thus  opened  their  critique  : — 
**  'l*his  poem  is  a  satire  on  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day, 
which  are  lashed  by  the  author  with  mach  ingenuity.     The 


This  Poef  B  Comer  is  the  place  they  choose, 
A  fatal  nursery  for  an  infant  Muse ; 
Unlike  that  Comer  where  true  Poets  lie. 
These  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die ; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade, 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade. 

Curb  then,  O  youth  I  these  raptures  as  they  rise. 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise ; 
Follow  your  calling,  think  the  Muses  foes. 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  your  day-dreams,  and  I  know  the  snare 
Hid  in  your  flow'ry  path,  and  cry  **  Beware  I" 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind ; 
Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes. 
And  read  your  flrst-bom  work  a  thousand  times ; 
Th'  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  grows  apace, 
Stansss  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  face  :  ^* 
You  take  a  name ;  Philander's  odes  are  seen. 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magasine : 
Diarian  sages  greet  their  brother  sage, 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd  age. — 
Alas  I  what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain. 
Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  brain  ! 

Go  t  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  return ; 
Tour  sonnets  scatter,  your  acrostics  bum ; 
Trade,  and  be  rich ;  or,  should  your  careftil  sires 
Bequeath  you  wealth,  indulge  the  nobler  fires ; 
Should  love  of  fame  your  youthftd  heart  betray. 
Pursue  fair  fame,  but  in  a  glorious  way. 
Nor  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting  stray. 

Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue, 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few ; 
Like  some  coquettish  fair,  she  leads  us  on. 
With  smiles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  peace  are  gone ; 
Then,  wed  for  life,  the  restless  wrangling  pair 
Forget  how  constant  one,  and  one  how  fair : 
Meanwhile,  Ambition,  like  a  blooming  bride. 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover's  side ; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flattering 

charms. 
The  brave  will  sooner  win  her  to  their  arms. 

Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands, 
Go  spread  your  country's  fame  in  hostile  lands  ; 
Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  arms  adorn. 
And  let  her  foes  lament  that  you  were  bom  : 
Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  rights  defend. 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  and  Reason's  friend ; 
Arm'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defence  engage. 
And  rise  the  Thurlow  of  the  future  age.^ 


versification  is  at  once  easy  and  forcible,  and  the  rhymes  are 
chaste  and  caxeftilly  dioaen.  Mr.  Cnbbe  seems  to  have  se- 
lected Pope  as  his  model,  and  many  passages  are  strongly 
marked  imitations  of  the  great  poet.  He  has  Introduced  the 
Alexandrine— we  do  not  say  tfie  *  needless  Alexandrine  '— 
too  frequently ;  a  custom  which  prevails  too  much  amonff 
modem  poets.  But  still  the  poem  has  uncommon  merit,  and 
saflSciently  evinces  that  the  author  is  possessed  of  genius, 
taste,  and  imagination." 

It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  1784,  the  newspapen  published 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  only  seeeiily-mjM ;  now 
(1834),  they  amount  to  itearlyfimr  Awidrftf.] 
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THE   PARISH   REGISTER/ 


IN  THREE  PARTS.a 


PART   I. 


Turn  poxro  puer  (ut  sicvia  projectua  ab  ondis, 
Navita)  nudus  hnmi  jacet  infans  indigus  omni 

Vital!  auxilio, 

VB^ituque  locum  liigubri  oomplet,  ut  nqnum  est, 
Cui  tantum  in  vita  restat  transtre  malorum. 

LucRKT.  de  Nat.  Rerumj  lib.  5.» 


The  Village  Register  considered,  as  containing  principally  the 
Annals  of  the  Poot^State  of  the  Peasantry  as  meliorated 
by  Frugality  and  Industry— The  Cottage  of  an  industrious 
Peasant;  its  Ornaments —Points  and  Books— Tlie  Garden ; 
its  Satisfkctions— Tlie  SUte  of  the  Poor,  when  improvident 
and  vicious— The  Row  or  Street,  and  its  Inhabitant!— The 
Dwellings  of  one  of  these— A  Public  House— Garden  and 
its  Appendages— Gamesters ;  rustic  Shsxpezs,  &c.— Gonda- 
sion  of  the  Introductory  Put. 

BAPTISMS. 

The  (liild  of  the  Millet's  Daughter,  and  Relation  of  her  Mis- 
fortune—A  frugal  Couple :  their  Kind  of  Frugality— Plea 
of  the  Mother  of  a  natural  Child  :  her  Churching— Large 
Family  of  Gerard  Ablett :  his  apprehensions :  Comparison 
between  hiB  state  and  that  of  the  wealthy  Farmer  his  Master : 
his  Consolation — An  old  Man's  Anxiety  for  an  Heir :  the 
Jealousy  of  another  on  having  many— Oharaclers  of  the 
Grocer  Dawkins  and  his  Friend ;  their  different  Kinds  of 
Diaappointment^Three  Infunts  named— An  Orphan  Girl 
and  Village  Schoolmistress— Gardener's  Child :  Pedantry 
and  Conceit  of  the  Father :  his  botanical  Discourse :  Method 
of  fixing  the  Embryo-fruit  of  Cucumben— Absurd  Effects  of 
Rustic  Vanity :  observed  in  the  names  of  their  Children- 
Relation  of  the  Vestry  Debate  on  a  Foundling :  Sir  Richard 
Monday  —  Children  of  various  Inhabitants  —  The  poor 
Fanner— Qiildren  of  a  Profligate  :  his  Character  and  Fate 
— Conclusion. 

The  year  rerolves,  and  I  again  explore 
The  simple  Annals  of  my  Parish  poor ; 


1  I**  The  PArish  Register*'  was  first  published  in  the  collec- 
tion of  1807  ;  the  preface  to  which  (see  tute.  pp.  98,  99)  nves 
some  particulars  resnecting  the  revision  of  this  poem,  in  MS., 
by  Mr.  Turner  ana  by  Mr.  Fox.  A  period  of  twenty-two 
years  had  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  **  The  News- 
}»per  "  and  that  of  "  The  Pftrish  Register : "-  ss  to  this  long 
silence  of  the  poet,  see  his  life,  ante,  pp.  47,  51 ;  and  the 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  C.  p.  488.] 

t  ["This  poem,  like  <  The  Village,'  is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
lineation of  rural  life  and  characters,  and,  upon  a  very  simple 
but  singular  plan,  is  divided  into  three  parts.  After  an  intro- 
ductory and  general  view  of  village  manners,  the  reverend 
auUior  proceeds  to  present  his  readers  with  an  account  of  all 
the  remarkable  baptisms,  marriages,  and  ftiner^ils  that  appear 
on  his  register  for  the  preceding  year,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  respective  parties,  and  such 
reflections  and  exhortations  as  are  suggestea  by  the  subject. 


What  Infant-members  in  my  flock  appear, 
What  Pairs  I  blessed  in  the  departed  year ; 
And  who,  of  Old  or  Young,  or  Nymphs  or  Swains, 
Are  lost  to  Life,  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

No  Muse  I  ask,  before  my  view  to  bring 
The  humble  actions  of  the  swains  I  sing. — 
How  pass'd  the  youthful,  how  the  old  their  days ; 
Who  sank  in  sloth,  and  who  aspired  to  praise ; 
Their  tempers,  manners,  morals,  customs,  arts. 
What  parts  they  had,  and  how  they  'mploy*d  their 

parts; 
By  what  elated,  soothed,  seduced,  depressed, 
Full  well  I  know— these  Records  give  the  rest. 

Is  there  a  place,  save  one  the  poet  sees, 
A  land  of  love,  of  liberty  and  ease ; 
Where  labour  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppress 
Th'  eternal  flow  of  rustic  happiness ; 
Where  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awfiil  state, 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage-gate ; 
Where  young  and  old,  intent  on  pleasure,  throng, 
And  half  man's  life  is  holiday  and  song? 
Vain  search  for  scenes  like  these !  no  view  appears, 
By  sighs  unruffled  or  unstained  by  tears ; 
Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drown'd, 
Auburn  *  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found. 

Hence  good  and  evil  mixed,  but  man  has  skill 
And  power  to  part  them,  when  he  feels  the  will ! 
Toil,  care,  and  patience  bless  th'  abstemious  few. 
Fear,  shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd  pursue.' 

Behold  the  Cot  I  where  thrives  th'  industrious 
swain. 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gain ; 
Screened  from  the  winter's  wind,  the  sun's  last  ray 
Smiles  on  the  window  and  prolongs  the  day ; 
Projecting  thatch  the  woodbine's  branches  stop, 
And  turn  their  blossoms  to  the  casement's  top : 


The  poem  consists,  therefore,  of  a  series  of  Portraita,  taken 
from  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  rustic  life,  and  de- 
lineated   on    occasions  at  once  more  commdh  and   more 
interesting  than  any  other  that  could  well  be  ifnagtned. 
They  are  selected  with  great  Judgment,  and  drawn  with 
inimitable  accuracy  and  strength  of  colouring.    They  are 
finished  with  mucn  more  minuteness  and  detail  than  the 
more  general  pictures  in  *  The  Village.' "— Jkffrkt.] 
>  ["  A  man,  when  first  he  leaves  his  primitive  night. 
Breaks  from  his  mother's  womb  f  p  view  the  light ; 
Like  a  poor  carcass  tumbled  by  the  flood. 
He  falls  weak,  naked,  destitnte  of  food ; 
With  tender  cries  the  pitying  air  he  fills,— 
A  fit  presage  for  all  his  coming  ills." — CaxRCR.] 
'  [  "  Sweet  Auburn  I  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  I"  &c. 

GOLDSMITR.] 

*  [  "  How  evil  came  Into  the  world— for  what  reason  it  is 
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All  need  r^uires  is  in  that  oot  oontain'd, 
And  much  that  taste  ontaught  and  unrestrained 
Surveys  delighted ;  there  she  loves  to  trace, 
In  one  gay  picture,  all  the  royal  race  ; 
Around  the  walls  are  heroes,  lovers,  kings ; 
The  print  that  shows  them  and  the  verse  that 
sings. 

Here  the  last  Lewis  on  his  throne  is  seen, 
And  there  he  stands  imprisoned,  and  his  Queen  ;  ° 
To  these  the  mother  takes  her  child,  and  shows 
What  grateful  duty  to  his  God  he  owes ; 
Who  gives  to  him  a  happy  home,  where  he 
lives  and  ei\)oys  his  fireedom  with  the  free ; 
When  kings  and  queens,  dethroned,  Insulted^  tried, 
Are  all  these  blessings  of  the  poor  denied. 

There  is  King  Charles,  and  all  his  Golden  Rules,7 
Who  proved  Misfortune's  was  the  best  of  schools  : 
And  there  his  Son,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pain, 
Proved  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vain. 

The    Magic-mill    that    grinds    the    gran'nams 
young. 
Close  at  the  side  of  kind  Godiva  '  hung ; 
She,  of  her  favourite  place  the  pride  and  joy, 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy, 
By  wanton  act  the  purest  fame  could  raise, 
And  give  the  boldest  deed  the  chastest  praise. 

There  stands  the  stoutest  Ox  in  England  fed  ;  * 
There  fights  the  boldest  Jew,  Whitechapel  bred  ;*^ 
And  here  Saint  Monday's  worthy  votaries  live. 
In  all  the  joys  that  ale  and  skittles  give.^^ 

Now  lo  !  on  Egypt's  coast  that  hostile  fleet, 
By  nations  dreaded  and  by  Nelson  beat  ;^* 
Ajid  here  shall  soon  another  triumph  come, 
A  deed  of  glory  in  a  day  of  gloom ; 
Distressing  glory !  grievous  boon  of  fate  t 
The  proudest  conquest,  at  the  dearest  rate." 

On  shelf  of  deal  beside  the  cuckoo-clock, 
Of  cottage-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock ; 
Learning  we  lack,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  aU  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  mind . 


that  life  is  overapvead  with  sach  boandlen  wietie*  of  misery, 
— why  the  only  thinking  being  of  this  globe  is  doomed  to 


think,  merelv  to  be  wretched,  and  to  pass  his  time  from 
youth  to  age  In  fearing  or  in  suffering  calamities, — is  a  auea- 
tion  which  philosophers  liave  lon^  asked,  and  which  philo- 


sophy could  never  ans«-er.  Religion  informs  us  that  misery 
and  sin  were  produced  together.  The  depravation  of  human 
will  was  followed  by  a  oisorder  of  the  harmonv  of  nature ; 
and  by  that  Providence  which  often  places  antidotes  In  the 
neighoooriiood  of  poisons,  vice  was  checked  by  misery,  lest  it 
should  swell  to  univenal  and  unlimited  dominion.  That 
misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  experience  too  clearly 
infOTms  us :  but  It  is  no  less  certain  that,  of  what  virtue  there 
is,  misery  pcodnoes  far  the  greater  part.  Physical  evil  may 
be,  therefore,  endured  vrith  patience,  since  it  is  the  cause  of 
moral  good ;  and  patience  itself  ts  one  virtue  by  which  we  are 
prepared  for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more." — 

JOHHSOM.] 

*  [Lewis  the  Sixteenth,  and  Marie  Antoinette.] 

7  [**  1,  Urge  no  healths ;  2.  Profane  no  divine  ordinances ; 
3.  Touch  no  state  matters ;  4.  Reveal  no  secrets ;  i>.  Pick  no 
quanreb ;  6.  Make  no  comparisons;  7.  Maintain  no  ill 
opinions ;  8.  Keep  no  bad  company ;  9.  Encourage  no  vice  ; 
10.  Make  no  long  meals ;  11.  Repeat  no  grievances ;  12,  Lay 
no  wagen.**] 

•  [Wife  of  the  Earl  of  Mercia,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  is  said  to  liave  ridden  through  Coventrv  naked,  on 
condition  that  her  husband  would  remit  certain  heavy  taxes, 
witli  which  he  had  loaded  the  citixens.] 


The  tale  for  wonder  and  the  Joke  for  whim. 

The  hulf-sung  sermon  and  the  half-groan*d  hymn. 

No  need  of  classing ;  each  within  its  place. 

The  feeling  finger  in  the  dark  can  trace ; 

"  First  fifom  the  comer,  farthest  from  the  wall," 

Such  all  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 

There  pious  works  for  Sunday's  use  are  found ; 
Companions  for  that  Bible  newly  bound ; 
That  Bible,  bought  by  sixpence  weekly  saved. 
Has  choicest  prints  by  famous  hands  engraved ; 
Has  choicest  notes  by  many  a  famous  head, 
Such  as  to  doubt  have  rustic  readers  led ; 
Have  made  them  stop  to  reason  whif  f  and  how  i 
And,  where  they  once  agreed,  to  cavil  now. 
Oh  I  rather  give  me  commentators  plain. 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain ; 
Who  from  the  dark  and  doubtful  love  to  run. 
And  hold  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun ; 
Who  simple  truth  with  nine-fold  reasons  back, 
And  guard  the  point  no  enemies  attack. 

Bunyan's  famed  Pilgrim  rests  that  shelf  upon, 
A  genius  rare  but  rude  was  honest  John ;  ^* 
Not  one  who,  early  by  the  Muse  beguiled. 
Drank  from  her  well  the  waters  undefiled ; 
Not  one  who  slowly  gained  the  hill  sublime, 
Then  often  sipp'd  and  little  at  a  time ; 
But  one  who  dabbled  in  the  sacred  springs. 
And  drank  them  muddy,  mix*d  with  baser  things. 

Here  to  interpret  dreams  we  read  the  rules, 
Science  our  own  I  and  never  taught  in  schools ; 
In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune's  gifts  discern. 
And    Fate's  fik'd  will  from  Nature's  wanderings 
learn. 

Of  Hermit  Quarll  we  read,  in  island  rare,^^ 
Far  from  mankind  and  seeming  far  from  care ; 
Safe  from  all  want,  and  sound  in  every  limb ; 
Yes !  there  was  he,  and  there  was  care  with  him. 

Unboxmd  and  heap'd,  these  valued  tomes  be- 
side, 
Lay  humbler  works,  the  pedlar's  pack  supplied  ; 


*  [The  extraordinary  Lancashire  ox,  sixteen  hands  in 
height,  and  weighing  1568  lbs.] 

i«  [Daniel  Mendoia,  the  pogilist,  who,  in  1788,  fought  the 
celebrated  bruising-match  with  Humphreys.] 

"  [Saint  Monday— a  cant  name.  Indicating  the  idleness 
which  too  often  characterises  the  Monday  of  artisans  who  have 
been  paid  their  week's  wages  on  the  Saturday  night.] 


i>  [The  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1798.] 


kill* 


'^ 


batde  of  Trafalgar,  in  1805,  in  which  Nelson  waa 


1*  [  "  Ingenious  Dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Wittv,  and  well-employ'd,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 
I  name  wee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  ftime  : 
Yet  e'en  In  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Severe  the  man,  whose  Pilobim  marks  the' road. 
And  guides  the  Pboobebs  of  the  soul  to  God." 

COWPKB. 

'•  If  ever,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  «  there  was  a  work  which  cai^ 
ried  with  it  the  stamp  of  originality  in  all  Its  parts,  it  is  that 
of  John  Bunyan."] 

«  ["  The  Hermit ;  or,  nnperalleled  Sufferings  and  sur- 
prising Adventures  of  Philip  Quarll."] 
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Tet  these,  lon^  since,  have  all  acquired  a  name ; 
The  Wandering  Jew  has  found  his  way  to  fame ;  '* 
And  fame,  denied  to  many  a  laboured  song, 
Crowns  Thumb  the  Great,*'  and  Hickathrift  the 
strong.*' 

There  too  is  he,  by  wizard-power  upheld, 
Jack,^^  by  whose  arm  the  giant-brood  were  quell'd ; 
His  shoes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet  he  placed ; 
His  coat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced ; 
His  sword  of  sharpness  in  his  hand  he  took. 
And  off  the  heads  of  doughty  giants  stroke  : 
Their  glaring  eyes  beheld  no  mortal  near ; 
No  sound  of  feet  alarm'd  the  drowsy  ear ; 
No  English  blood  their  Pagan  sense  could  smell, 
But  heads  dropt  headlong,  wondering  why  they 
feU. 

These  are  the  Peasant's  joy,  when,  placed  at 
ease, 
Half  his  delighted  offspring  mount  his  kneee. 

To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 
Has  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  assigned ; 
Here — till  return  of  mom  dismissed  the  farm — 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Warm'd  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  look  around 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  ground : 
It  is  his  own  he  sees ;  his  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  fault  to  spy ; 
Nor  voice  severe  is  there,  nor  censure  known ; — 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure, — ^they  are  all  his  own. 
Here  grow  the  humble  cives,  and,  hard  by  them. 
The  leek  with  crown  globose  and  reedy  stem ; 
High  climb  his  pulse  in  many  an  even  row, 
Deep  strike  the  ponderous  roots  in  soil  below ; 
And  herbs  of  potent  smell  and  pungent  taste. 
Give  a  warm  relish  to  the  night's  repast. 

Apples  and  cherries  grafted  by  his  hand. 
And  cluster'd  nuts  for  neighbouring  market  stand. 

Nor  thus  concludes  his  labour ;  near  the  cot, 
The  reed-fence  rises  round  some  fav'rite  spot ; 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  purple  eyes, 
Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist's  prize. 
Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounced  auriculas  rise. 

Here  on  a  Sunday-eve,  when  service  ends. 
Meet  and  rejoice  a  family  of  friends ; 
All  speak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free, 
And  glad  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  agree. 

What,   though   fastidious   ears   may  shun   the 
speech. 
Where  all  are  talkers,  and  where  none  can  teach ; 
Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  are  old. 
And  the  same  stories  are  for  ever  told ; 
Tet  theirs  is  joy  that,  bursting  from  the  heart. 
Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  to  impart ; 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  despise, 
That  lifts  their  steps,  that  sparkles  in  their  eyes ; 
That  talks  or  laughs  or  runs  or  shouts  or  plays, 
And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  and  all  their  ways. 

Fair  scenes  of  peace  I  ye  might  detain  us  long, 
But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song ; 


>«(The  legend  of  the  fFandering  Jew — i".  e.  o'an  individual 
who,  insulting  our  Saviour  when  on  his  wav  to  Golgotha,  was, 
in  punishment,  doomed  to  survive  on  earth  until  the  second 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ — ^was  a  favourite  tlieme  of  the  monastic 
literature  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  recently  taken 
up  by  writers  ofgreat  talent  in  several  countries— for  example, 
by  Lewis,  in  "  Tlie  Monk  "-by  Godwin,  in  «  St.  Leon  "—in  a 
poem  styled  "  The  Wandering  Jew,"  by  P.  B.  Shelley  —  and 
lastly,  by  the  Rct.  Dr.  Crvly,  in  the  romance  of  "Sala- 


And  turn  our  view  from  dwellings  simply  neat, 
To  this  infected  Bow,  we  term  our  Street. 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew ; 
Riots  are  nightly  heard : — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies ; 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat'ning 

hand. 
And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand : 
Boys,  in  their  first-stol'n  rags,  to  swear  begin. 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skill'd  in  gin : 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide ; 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Bow, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 
Seeking  their  fate,  to  her  the  simple  run, 
To  her  the  guilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun ; 
Mistress  of  worthless  arts,  depraved  in  will. 
Her  care  unblest  and  unrepaid  her  skill. 
Slave  to  the  tribe,  to  whose  command  she  stoops, 
And  poorer  than  the  poorest  maid  she  dupes. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense : 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door. 
Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the  floor. 
And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow. 
As  sinks  are  disembogued  and  kennels  flow. 

There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal ; 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  for  a  meal ; 
Their  dropsied  infants  wail  without  redress. 
And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretchedness ; 
Yet  should  these  boys,  with  bodies  bronzed  and  bare, 
High-swoln  and  hard,  outlive  that  lack  of  care — . 
Forced  on  some  farm,  the  unezerted  strength, 
Though  loth  to  action,  is  compell'd  at  length. 
When  warm'd  by  health,  as  serpents  in  the  spring. 
Aside  their  slough  of  indolence  they  fiing. 

Yet,  ere  they  go,  a  greater  evil  comes — 
See  I  crowded  beds  in  th^se  contiguous  rooms ; 
Beds  but  ill  parted,  by  a  paltry  screen 
Of  papered  lath,  or  curtain  dropt  between ; 
Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  compartments  creep. 
And  parents  here  beside  their  children  sleep : 
Ye  who  have  power,  these  thoughtless  people  part. 
Nor  let  the  ear  be  first  to  taint  the  heart. 

Come !  search  within,  nor  sight  nor  smell  regard ; 
The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward. 
See  I  on  tiie  floor,  what  frousy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseous  finbgrnents  on  yon  fractured  chest  I 
What  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window-seat  I 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie. 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by  I 

See  !  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head. 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed ; 
The  Mother-gossip  has  the  love  suppress'd 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast ; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makes. 


thiel.**    The  ballads  and  chap-books  on  this  subject  are  innu- 
merable.] 

"  ["  Life  of  the  renowned  Thomas  Thamb  the  Great."] 

>»  ["  History  of   Mr.  Thomas  Hickathrift,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas  Hickatlirift,  Knight"] 


»  ['« History  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer."] 
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Whence  all  these  woes  ? — From  want  of  virtuous 
will. 
Of  honest  shame,  of  time-improying  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t'  employ  the  vacant  hour, 
And  want  of  every  kind  but  want  of  power. 

Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 
But  packs  of  cards — ^made  up  of  sundry  packs. 
Here  is  no  clock,  nor  will  they  turn  the  glass, 
And  see  how  swift  th'  important  moments  pass ; 
Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall, 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpair'd  ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks  ; 
An  ample  flask,  that  nightly  rovers  fill 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools,  with  wires  of  various  size, 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prize. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground. 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  with  paling  round ; 
That  paling  now  by  slothful  waste  destroyed, 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void  ; 
Save  in  the  centre-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  play : 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  retreat. 
Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat ; 
Whero  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows, 
Whero  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows ; 
Black  pipes  and  broken  Jugs  the  seats  defile. 
The  walls  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reckonings  vile ; 
Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door. 
And  cards,  in  curses  torn,  lie  finagments  on  the 
floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird  th'  inhuman  Cocker  brings. 
Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings ; 
With  spicy  food  th'  impatient  spirit  feeds, 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds.*^ 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  be  dies ; 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe. 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow : 
When  fallen,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood-stain*d  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes ; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake, 
And  only  bled  and  perish'd  for  his  sake.''^ 


so  ft*  We  should  find  it  hard  to  vindicate  the  deatroylng  of 
any  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wantonness ;  yet  on  this 
principle  oar  children  are  bred  op,  and  one  of  the  fixat 
pleasures  we  allow  them  Is,  the  licence  of  inflicting  pain  upon 
poor  animals ;  almost  as  soon  as  we  are  sensible  what  life  is 
ouneUea,  we  make  it  oar  sport  to  take  it  from  otlier  crea- 
tures. "—Pops.] 

)i  ["  There  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  above  descrip- 
tion, bat  some  of  the  prose  sketches  of  Mandeville."— 
JirraKY.] 

n  [Burm*i  Juitiee  of  the  Peace  and  Pwrith  Offieir.'\ 

»  [**Crabbe  is  confessedly  the  most  original  and  vivid  painter 
of  the  vsst  varieties  of  common  life,  that  England  lias  ever 
produced;  and  while  several  living  poets  possess  a  more 
splendid  and  imposing  representation,  we  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  he  has  not  taken  a  Rrmer  hold  than  any  other,  on  the 
melancholy  convictions  of  men's  hearts  ruminatinv  on  tlie 
good  and  evil  of  this  mysterious  world.  Of  all  men  or  this  age, 
ne  is  the  best  Portrait-painter :  he  is  never  contented  witli  a 
single  flowing  sketch  of  a  character— they  must  all  be  drawn 
AUl-length— to  the  very  life— and  with  all  their  most  minute 
and  characteristic  features,  even  of  dress  and  manners.  He 
seems  to  have  known  them  all  personally;  and  when  he 


Such  aro  our  Peasants,  those  to  whom  we  yield 
Praise  with  relief,  the  fathers  of  the  fleld  ; 
And  these  who  take  from  our  reluctant  hands 
What  Burn  advises  **  or  the  Bench  commands. 

Our  Farmers  round,  well  pleased  with  constant 

Like  other  farmers,  flourish  and  complain. — 
These  aro  our  groups ;  our  Portraits  next  appear, 
And  close  our  Exhibition  for  the  year.^^* 


WrrH  evil  omen  we  that  year  begin  : 
A  Child  of  Shame, — stern  Justice  adds,  of  Sin, 
Is  first  rooorded ; — ^I  would  hide  the  deed. 
But  vain  the  wish ;  I  sigh  and  I  proceed : 
And  could  1  well  th'  instructive  truth  convey, , 
'T  would  warn  the  giddy  and  awake  the  gay. 

Of  all  the  nymphs  who  gave  our  village  grace, 
The  Miller's  daughter  had  the  fairest  face  : 
Proud  was  the  Miller ;  money  was  his  pride  ; 
He  rode  to  market,  as  our  fkrmers  ride, 
And  't  was  his  boast,  inspired  by  spirits,  there. 
His  favourite  Lucy  should  be  rich  as  fair ; 
But  she  must  meek  and  still  obedient  prove. 
And  not  prosume,  without  his  leave,  to  love. 

A  youthful  Sailor  heard  him  ;— **  Ha  I"  quoth  he, 
**  This  Miller's  maiden  is  a  prize  for  me ; 
*'  Her  charms  I  love,  his  riches  I  desiro, 
''  And  all  his  threats  but  fan  the  kindling  firo  ; 
"  My  ebbing  purse  no  moro  the  foe  shall  fill, 
*^  Bat  Love's  kind  act  and  Lucy  at  the  mill." 

Thus  thought  the  youth,  and  soon  the   chace 
began, 
Stretch'd  all  his  sail,  nor  thought  of  pause  or  plan : 
His  trusty  stafi'in  his  bold  hand  he  took, 
Like  him  and  like  his  frigate,  heart  of  oak ; 
Fresh  wero  his  featuros,  his  attiro  was  new  ; 
Clean  was  his  linen,  and  his  Jacket  blue  : 
Of  finest  Jean,  his  trowsers,  tight  and  trim, 
Brush'd  the  large  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 

He  soon  arrived,  he  traced  the  village-green. 
There  saw  the  maid,  and  was  with  pleasuro  seen ; 
Then  talk'd  of  love,  till  Lucy's  yielding  heart 
Confess'd  't  was  painful,  though 't  was  right  to  part. 


describes  them,  he  does  so  ss  if  he  thought  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  fklsehood,  in  omitting  the  description  of 
a  single  peculiarity.  Accustomed  to  look  on  men  as  they 
exist  and  act,  he  not  only  does  not  fear,  but  he  absolutelv 
loves  to  view  their  vices  and  tlieir  miseries ;  and  hence  hss  hu 
poetry  been  accused  of  giving  too  dark  a  picture  of  life.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  what  those  haunts  of  life 
are  into  which  his  spirit  hss  wandered.  The  power  is  almost 
miraculous  with  which  he  has  stirred  up  human  nature  from 
its  very  dregs,  and  sliown  working  in  them  the  common  spirit 
of  humanity.  He  lays  before  us  scenes  and  chancters  from 
which,  in  real  life,  we  should  torn  our  eyes  with  intolerant 
disgust ;  and  yet  he  forces  us  to  own,  that  on  such  scenes,  and 
by  such  characters,  much  the  same  kind  of  part  is  played  that 
ourselves  play  on  anotlier  stage.  He  leaves  it  to  other  poets 
to  carry  us  into  the  company  of  shepherds  and  dalesmen,  in 
the  heart  of  pastoral  peace ;  and  sets  us  down  in  crowds  of 
fierce  and  sullen  men,  contending  against  each  other,  in 
lawfiil  or  in  lawless  life,  with  all  the  energies  of  exasperated 
passion.  To  us  it  appears,  that  until  Crabbe  wrote,  we  knew 
not  what  direfUl  tragedies  are  for  ever  steeping  in  tearM  or  in 
blood  the  footsteps  of  the  humblest  of  our  race ;  and  that  he 
hss  opened,  as  it  were,  a  tlieatre,  on  which  the  homely  actors 
that  pass  before  us  assume  no  disguise— on  which  every  catas- 
trophe borrows  its  terror  from  truth  and  every  scene  seems 
shifted  by  the  very  hands  of  nature." — ^Wilsok.] 
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*'  For  ah  t  my  father  has  a  haughty  soul ; 
"  Whom  best  he  loves,  he  loves  but  to  control ; 
'*  Me  to  some  churl  in  bargain  he  '11  consign, 
*'  And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine  : 
"  Cold  is  his  heart,  and  he  with  looks  severe 
*'  Has  often  forced  but  never  shed  the  tear ; 
*^  Save,  when  my  mother  died,  some  drops  express'd 
^*  A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wife  at  rest : — 
^*  To  me  a  master's  stem  regard  is  shown, 
'^  I  'm  like  his  steed,  prized  highly  as  his  own ; 
*'  Stroked  but  corrected,  threatened  when  supplied, 
"  His  slave  and  boast,  his  victim  and  his  pride." 

"  Cheer  up,  my  lass  I  I  '11  to  thy  father  go, 
"  The  Miller  cannot  be  the  Sailor's  foe ; 
"  Both  live  by  Heaven's  free  gale,  that  plays  aloud 
"  In  the  stretch'd  canvass  and  the  piping  shroud ; 
**  The  rush  of  winds,  the  flapping  sails  above, 
**  And  rattling  planks  within,  are  sounds  we  love ; 
"  Calms  are  our  dread  ;  when  tempests  plough  the 

deep, 
"  We  take  a  reef,  and  to  the  rocking  sleep." 

**  Ha  1 "  quoth  the  Miller,  moved  at  speech  so 
rash, 
"  Art  thou  like  me?   then  where  thy  notes  and 

cash? 
*'  Away  to  Wapping,  and  a  wife  command, 
'^  With  all  thy  wealth,  a  guinea  in  thine  hand  ; 
*'  There  with  thy  messmates  quaff  the  muddy  cheer, 
"  And  leave  my  Lucy  for  thy  betters  here." 

"  Revenge  I  revenge  I  "  the  angry  lover  cried. 
Then  sought  the  nymph,  and  **  Be  thou  now  my 

bride." 
Bride  had  she  been,  but  they  no  priest  could  move 
To  bind  in  law,  the  couple  bound  by  love. 

What  sought  these  lovers  then  by  day  by  night  ? 
But  stolen  moments  of  disturb'd  delight ; 
Soft  trembling  tumults,  terrors  dearly  prized, 
Transports  that  pain'd,  and  joys  that  agonised ; 
Till  the  fond  damsel,  pleased  with  lad  so  trim, 
Awed  by  her  parent,  and  enticed  by  him, 
Her  lovely  form  from  savage  power  to  save. 
Gave — ^not  her  hand — ^but  ajll  she  could  she  gave. 

Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  grievous  night, 
The  varying  look,  the  wandering  appetite  ; 
The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes. 
The  forced  sad  smiles  that  follow'd  sudden  sighs  ; 
And  every  art,  long  used,  but  used  in  vain, 
To  hide  thy  progress,  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

Too  eager  caution  shows  some  danger  's  near, 
The  bully's  bluster  proves  the  coward's  fear  ; 
His  sober  step  the  drimkard  vainly  tries, 
And  nymphs  expose  the  failings  they  disguise. 

First,  whispering  gossips  were  in  parties  seen, 
Then  louder  Scandal  walk'd  the  village-green ; 
Next  babbling  Folly  told  the  growing  ill. 
And  busy  Malice  dropp'd  it  at  the  mill. 

"  Go !  to  thy  curse  and  mine,'*  the  Father  said, 
'*  Strife  and  confusion  stalk  around  thy  bed ; 
"  Want  and  a  wailing  brat  thy  portion  be, 
*^  Plague  to  thy  fondness,  as  thy  fault  to  me ; — 
"  Where  skulks  the  viUain?"-^ 

**  On  the  ocean  wide 
"  My  William  seeks  a  portion  for  his  bride." — 

'*  Vain  be  his  search  I  but,  tiU  the  traitor  come, 
"  The  higgler's  cottage  be  thy  ftiture  home ; 
"  There  with  his  ancient  shrew  and  care  abide, 
"  And  hide  thy  head, — ^thy  shame  thou  canst  not 
hide." 


Day  after  day  was  pass'd  in  pains  and  grief ; 
Week  foUow'd  week, — and  still  was  no  relief: 
Her  boy  was  bom — no  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name  ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  ofiSce  proud, 
Bore   the  young  Christian  roaring  through    the 

crowd : 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done, 
Where  blinks  through  paper'd  panes  the  setting 

sun; 
Where  noisy  sparrows,  perch'd  on  penthouse  near. 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear ; 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move. 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 

No  Sailor  came ;  the  months  in  teiror  fled  ! 
Then  news  arrived — He  fought,  and  he  was  dead  I 

At  the  lone  cottage  Lucy  lives,  and  still 
Walks  for  her  weekly  pittance  to  the  mill ; 
A  mean  seraglio  there  her  father  keeps. 
Whose  mirth  insults  her,  as  she  stands  and  weeps ; 
And  sees  the  plenty,  while  compell'd  to  stay, 
Her  father's  prid6,  become  his  harlot's  prey. 

Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides,  at  evening's 
close. 
And  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ; 
Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look. 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rippling  of  the  brook ; 
And  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low, 
She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow ; 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  solemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind. 
Visions  of  terror,  views  of  woe  succeed. 
The  mind's  impatience,  to  the  body's  need  ; 
By  turns  to  that,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey, 
She  knows  what  reason  yields,  and  dreads  what 
madness  may. 

Next,  with  their  boy,  a  decent  couple  came, 
And  call'd  him  Robert,  *t  was  his  father's  name ; 
Three  girls  preceded,  all  by  time  endear'd, 
And  future  births  were  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd  : 
Blest  in  each  other,  but  to  no  excess, 
Health,  quiet,  comfort,  form'd  their  happiness ; 
Love  all  made  up  of  torture  and  delight. 
Was  but  mere  madness  in  this  couple's  sight : 
Susan  could  think,  though  not  without  a  sigh. 
If  she  were  gone,  who  should  her  place  supply ; 
And  Robert,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
Talk  of  her  spouse  when  he  should  be  at  rest : 
Yet  strange  would  either  think  it  to  be  told, 
Their  love  was  cooling  or  their  hearts  were  cold. 
Few  were  their  acres, — ^but,  with  these  content. 
They  were,  each  pay-day,  ready  with  their  rent : 
And  few  their  wishes — ^what  their  farm  denied, 
The  neighbouring  town,  at  trifling  cost,  supplied. 
If  at  the  draper's  window  Susan  cast 
A  longing  look,  as  with  her  goods  she  pass'd. 
And,  with  the  produce  of  the  wheel  and  chum, 
Bought  her  a  Sunday-robe  on  her  return ; 
True  to  her  maxim,  she  would  take  no  rest, 
Till  care  repaid  that  portion  to  the  chest : 
Or  if,  when  loitering  at  the  Whitsun-fair, 
Her  Robert  spent  some  idle  shillings  there ; 
Up  at  the  bam,  before  the  break  of  day. 
He  made  his  labour  for  th'  indulgence  pay  : 
Thus   both  —  that  waste   itself  might  work   in 

vain — 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 
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Tet,  though  so  prudent,  there  were  times  of  Joy, 
(The  day  they  wed,  the  christening  of  the  boy,) 
When  to  the  wealtlder  farmers  there  was  shown 
Welcome  unfeign'd,  and  plenty  like  their  own ; 
For  Susan  served  the  great,  and  had  some  pride 
Among  our  topmost  people  to  preside : 
Yet  in  that  plenty,  in  that  welcome  free. 
There  was  the  gilding  nice  frugality, 
That,  in  the  festal  as  the  frugal  day, 
Has,  in  a  different  mode,  a  sovereign  sway ; 
As  tides  the  same  attractive  influence  know. 
In  the  least  ebb  and  in  their  proudest  flow ; 
The  wise  frugality,  that  does  not  give 
A  life  to  saving,  but  that  saves  to  live  ; 
Sparing,  not  pinching,  mindful  though  not  mean. 
O'er  all  presiding,  yet  in  nothing  seen. 

Recorded  next  a  babe  of  love  I  trace  1 
Of  many  loves,  the  mother's  fresh  disgrace. — 

'*  Again,  thou  harlot  I  could  not  all  thy  pain, 
^  All  my  reproof,  thy  wanton  thoughts  restrain  ?" 

*'  Alas  I '  your  reverence,  wanton    thoughts,  I 
grant, 
''  Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts  of  want ; 
**  Women,  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  decoy, 
**  Swim  down  a  stream,  and  seem  to  swim  in  joy. 
<<  Your  sex  pursue  us,  and  our  own  disdain ; 
"•  Return  is  dreadful,  and  escape  is  vain. 
**  Would  men  forsake  us,  and  would  women  strive 
"  To  help  the  faU*n,  their  virtue  might  revive."  ** 

For  rite  of  churching  soon  she  miMle  her  way, 
In  dread  of  scandal,  should  she  miss  the  day : — 
Two  matrons  came  I,  with  them  she  humbly  knelt, 
Their  action  copied  and  their  comforts  felt, 
From  that  great  pain  and  peril  to  be  free. 
Though  still  in  peril  of  that  pain  to  be ; 
Alas !  what  numbers,  like  this  amorous  dame. 
Are  quick  to  censure,  but  are  dead  to  shame  1 

Twin-infants  then  appear;  a  girl,  a  boy, 
Th'  o'erflowing  cup  of  Gerard  Ablett's  Joy : 
One  had  I  named  in  every  year  that  passed 
Since  Gerard  wed !  and  twins  behold  at  last  I 
Well  pleased,  the  bridegroom  smiled  to  hear — ^^  A 

vine 
"  Fruitful  and  spreading  round  the  walls  be  thine,'* 
<'  And  bianchlike  be  thine  ofl^ring I" -Gerard 

then 
Look'd  Joyfbl  love,  and  softiy  said  "  Amen." 
Now  of  that  vine  he  'd  have  no  more  increase. 
Those  playfbl  branches  now  disturb  his  peace : 
Them  he  beholds  around  his  tables  spread, 
But  finds,  the  more  the  branch,  the  less  the  bread ; 
And  while  they  run  his  humble  walls  about, 
They  keep  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  out. 

Cease,  man,  to  grieve  I  thy  master's  lot  survey. 
Whom  wife  and  children,  thou  and  thine  obey ; 
A  farmer  proud,  beyond  a  farmer's  pride, 
Of  all  around  the  envy  or  the  guide ; 
Who  trots  to  market  on  a  steed  so  fine, 
That  when  I  meet  him,  I  'm  ashamed  of  mine ; 


M  [«  Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the  rituatlon  of 
that  woman,  who,  being  fonaken  by  ber  betrayer,  is  reduced 
to  tile  neeemity  of  torntnc  praetitnte  Ibr  bread,  and  Judge  of 
the  enormia  of  hia  gnilt  by  the  evfla  which  it  iwodooea. 
Where  can  dhe  hope  for  reAige?  '  The  world  it  not  her  Jrind, 
■or  tMe  worths  UudJ    Surely  thow  whom  paaion  or  interert 


Whose  board  is  high  up-heaved  with  generous  fkre. 
Which  five  stout  sons  and   three   taU  daughters 

share. 
Cease,  man,  to  grieve,  and  listen  to  his  care. 
A  few  years  fled,  and  all  thy  boys  shall  be 
Lords  of  a  cot,  and  labourers  like  thee : 
Thy  girls  unportion'd  neighb'ring  youths  shall  lead 
Brides  from  my  church,  and  thenceforth  thou  art 

flreed: 
But  then  thy  master  shall  of  cares  complain, 
Care  after  care,  a  long  connected  train ; 
His  sons  for  fanns  shidl  ask  a  large  supply. 
For  farmers'  sons  each  genUe  miss  shall  sigh ; 
Thy  mistress,  reasoning  well  of  life's  decay. 
Shall  ask  a  chaise,  and  hardly  brook  delay ; 
The  smart  young  comet,  who  with  so  much  grace 
Rode  in  the  ranks  and  betted  at  the  race. 
While  the  vex'd  parent  rails  at  deed  so  rash. 
Shall  d — ^n  his  luck,  and  stretch  his  hand  for  cash. 
Sad  troubles,  Gerard  1  now  pertain  to  thee. 
When  thy  rich  master  seems  firom  trouble  free ; 
But  'tis  one  fate  at  different  times  assign'd, 
And  thou  shalt  lose  the  cares  that  he  must  find. 

^*  Ah  t"  quoth  our  viUage  Grocer,  rich  and  old, 

"  Would  I  might  one  such  cause  for  care  behold !" 

To  whom  his  Friend,  ^*  Mine  greater  bliss  would  be, 

**  Would  Heav'n  take  those  my  spouse  assigns  to 

me." 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawklns,  Ditchem  this, 
Who  much  of  marriage  thought,  and  much  amiss ; 
Both  would  delay,  the  one,  till — ^riches  gain'd, 
The  son  he  wish'd  might  be  to  honour  train'd ; 
His   Friend — ^lest  fierce   intruding  heirs   should 

come, 
To  waste  his  hoard  and  vex  his  quiet  home. 

Dawkins,  a  dealer  once,  on  burthen'd  back 
Bore  his  whole  substance  in  a  pedlar's  pack  ; 
To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid. 
His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey'd : 
When  thus  enrich'd,  he  chose  at  home  to  stop. 
And  fleece  his  neighbours  in  a  new-built  shop ; 
Then  woo'd  a  spinster  blithe,  and  hoped,  when 

wed. 
For  love's  fair  favours  and  a  fhiitful  bed. 

Not  so  his  Friend ; — on  widow  fidr  and  staid 
He  fix'd  his  eye,  but  he  was  much  afVaid ; 
Tet  woo'd ;  while  she  his  hair  of  silver  hue 
Demurely  noticed,  and  her  eye  withdrew : 
Doubtfbl  he  paused — "  Ah !  were  I  sure,"  he  cried, 
"  No  craving  children  would  my  gains  divide ; 
''  Fair  as  she  is,  I  would  my  widow  take, 
''  And  live  more  largely  for  my  partner's  sake." 

With  such  their  views  some  thoughtful  years 
they  pass'd. 
And  hoping,  dreading,  they  were  bound  at  last. 
And  what  their  &te  ?    Observe  them  as  they  go, 
Comparing  fear  with  fear  and  woe  with  woe. 
"  Humphrey  I"  said  Dawkins,  "  envy  in  my  breast 
*'  Sickens  to  see  thee  in  thy  children  blest ; 


have  already  depraved,  have  aome  claim  to  eompaarion,  «Vom 
beings  equally  frail  and  (kllible  with  themseWea  r— Johnsok .] 

M  [*«  Thy  wife  ahaU  be  aa  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  aidea  of  thy 
bonae ;  thy  children  lilte  olive  planta  about  thy  cable."— 
Psaim  czxviii.  3.] 
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"  They  are  thy  joyB,  while  I  go  grieving  home 
"  To  a  Bad  spouse,  and  our  eternal  gloom : 
"  We  look  despondency ;  no  infant  near, 
"  To  bless  the  eye  or  win  the  parent's  ear ; 
"  Our  sudden  heats  and  quarrels  to  allay, 
^*  And  soothe  the  petty  sufferings  of  the  day,: 
'*  Alike  our  want,  yet  both  the  want  reprove ; 
''  Where  are,  I  cry,  these  pledges  of  our  love  ? 
''  When  she,  like  Jacob*s  wife,  makes  fierce  reply, 
"  Yet  fond— Oh !  give  me  children,  or  I  die :  "• 
**  And  I  return — still  childless  doom'd  to  live, 
^^  Like  the  vex'd  patriarch — Are  they  mine  to  give  ? 
'^  Ah  I  much  I  envy  thee  thy  boys,  who  ride 
"  On  poplar  branch,  and  canter  at  thy  side ; 
*^  And  ^Is,  whose  oheeks  thy  chin*s  fierce  fondness 

know, 
"  And  with  fresh  beauty  at  the  contact  glow.*' 
'*  Oh  I   simple  friend,"  said  Ditchem,  '^wouldst 

thou  gain 
"  A  father's  pleasure  by  a  husband's  pain? 
^^  Alas !  what  pleasure — ^when  some  vigorous  boy 
"  Should  swell  thy  pride,  some  rosy  girl  thy  joy ; 
**  Is  it  to  doubt  who  grafted  this  sweet  flower, 
**  Or  whence  arose  that  spirit  and  that  power  ? 
*'  Four  years  I  've  wed ;  not  one  has  passed  in 

vain; 
"  Behold  the  fifth  I  behold  a  babe  again  I 
'*  My  wife's  gay  friends  th'  unwelcome  imp  admire, 
**  And  fill  the  room  with  gratulation  dire : 
*^  While  I  in  silence  sate,  revolving  all 
"  That  influence  ancient  men,  or  tiiat  befall ; 
**  A  gay  pert  guest — Heav'n  knows  his  business — 

came; 
"  A  glorious  boy  I  he  cried,  and  what  the  name  ? 
**  Angry  I  growl'd, — My  spirit  cease  to  tease, 
*'  Name  it  yourselves,— -Cain,  Judas,  if  you  please ; 
'*  His  Other's  give  him,— should  you  that  explore, 
**  The  devil's  or  yours : — ^I  said,  and  sought  the 

door. 
"  My  tender  partner  not  a  word  or  sigh 
"  Gives  to  my  wrath,  nor  to  my  speech  reply ; 
"  But  takes  her  comforts,  triumphs  in  my  pain, 
"  And  looks  undaunted  for  a  birth  again." 
Heirs  thus  denied  afflict  the  pining  heart, 
And  thus  afforded,  jealous  pangs  impart ; 
Let,  therefore,  none  avoid,  and  none  demand 
These  arrows  numbered  for  the  giant's  hand. 

Then  with  their  infants  three,  the  parents  came, 
And  each  asslgn'd — ^'twas  all  they  had — a  name ; 
Names  of  no  mark  or  price  ;  of  tiiem  not  one 
Shall  court  our  view  on  the  sepulchral  stone. 
Or  stop  the  clerk,  th'  engraven  scrolls  to  spell. 
Or  keep  the  sexton  from  the  sermon  bell. 


s<  ["  Raehael  laid  unto  JMob,  Give  me  chfldzen,  or  elw  I 
die."— 0«.  XXX.  1.] 

'/  [A  genus  of  plants,  cUn5,  Pentandria.] 

*'  [A  plant  io  called,  as  the  poets  fei?n,  from  HTacynthos, 
abeautiftil  yoath,  who,  beinjp  accidentally  killed  by  Apollo, 
was  changed  into  a  flowei.] 

'>  [The  deadly  nightshade,  the  Atrop*  belladonna  of  Lin- 
nsBos.] 

3<i  [In  the  Linnean  system,  a  genua  of  plants,  class  ft.] 

"  [Otiierwise  called  Uuel-bay.] 


An  orphan-girl  succeeds  :  ere  she  was  bom 
Her  father  died,  her  mother  on  that  mom : 
The  pious  mistress  of  the  school  sustains 
Her  parents'  part,  nor  their  affection  feigns, 
But  pitying  feels :  with  due  respect  and  joy, 
I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ  ; 
What  time  the  striplings,  wearied  e'en  with  play, 
Part  at  the  closing  of  the  summer's  day. 
And  each  by  different  path  returns  the  well-known 

way — 
Then  I  behold  her  at  her  cottage-door, 
Fragal  of  light ; — ^her  Bible  laid  before. 
When  on  her  double  duty  she  proceeds. 
Of  time  as  frugal — ^knitting  as  she  reads  : 
Her  idle  neighbours,  who  approach  to  tell 
Some  trifling  tale,  her  serious  looks  compel 
To  hear  reluctant, — ^while  the  lads  who  i 
In  pure  respect,  walk  silent  on  the  grass  : 
Then  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes. 
Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  close. 

But  I  digress,  and  lo  I  an  infant  train 
Appear,  and  call  me  to  my  task  again. 

*'  Why  Lonicera  wilt  thou  name  thy  child  ?" 
I  asked  the  Gardener's  wife,  in  accents  mild : 
**  We  have  a  right,"  replied  the  sturdy  dame ; — 
And  Lonicera  *^  was  the  infant's  name. 
If  next  a  son  shall  yield  our  Gardener  joy. 
Then  Hyacint^us  «^  shall  be  that  fair  boy  ; 
And  if  a  girl,  they  will  at  length  agree 
That  Belladonna'*  that  Mr  maid  shaU  be. 

High-sounding    words    our    worthy   Gardener 
gets. 
And  at  his  club  to  wondering  swains  repeats ; 
He  then  of  Rhus  "^  and  Rhododendron  '^  speaks, 
And  Allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leeks ; 
Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  arose  the  weed. 
Scarce  plants,  fair  herbs,  and  curious  flowers  pro- 
ceed; 
Where  Cuckoo-pints  and  Dandelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among,) 
There  Arums,  there  Leontodons  we  view. 
And  Artemisia  grows  where  wormwood  grew. 

But  though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round, 
From   Rumex"*  strong    our  Gardener  frees  his 

ground, 
Takes  soft  Senedo  ^  from  the  yielding  land. 
And  grasps  the  arm'd  Urtica  '^  in  his  hand. 

Not  Darwin's  self  had  more  delight  to  sing 
Of  floral  courtship,  in  th'  awaken'd  Spring, 
Than  Peter  Pratt,  who  simpering  loves  to  tell 
How  rise  the  Stamens,  as  the  Pistils  swell ; 
How  bend  and  curl  the  moist-top  to  the  spouse, 
And  give  and  take  the  vegetable  vows ;  *^ 


>s  [The  Lapathnm  sylvestre  of  Pliny,  when  it  grew  wild.] 

*>  [So  called,  because  it  grows  hoary,  like  the  bare,  in  the 
spring.] 

»*  [The  nettle  :— 

**  Wide  o'er  the  madd'ninff  throng  Urtica  flings 
Her  barbed  shafts,  and  daits  her  poison'd  slings.** 

Darwin.] 

»  ["  Pint  the  tall  CannA  lifts  his  cnrled  brow 

Erect  to  Heaven,  and  plights  his  nuptial  vow: 
Round  the  chill  fair  he  folds  his  crimson  vest. 
And  clasps  the  timorous  beauty  to  his  breast." 

Darwiv.] 
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How  those  esteem'd  of  old  bat  tSpe  and  chlvet, 
Are  tender  husbands  and  obedient  wives ; 
Who  live  and  love  within  the  sacred  bower, — 
That  bridal  bed,  the  vulgar  term  a  flower. 

Hear  Peter  proudly,  to  some  humble  friend, 
A  wondrous  secret,  in  his  science,  lend  : — 
"  Would  you  advance  the  nuptial  hour  and  bring 
*'  The  fruit  of  Autumn  with  the  flowers  of  Spring ; 
''View  that  Ught  frame  where  Cucumis  **   lies 

spread, 
*'  And  trace  the  husbands  in  their  golden  bed, 
"  Three  iKiwder'd  Anthers;'' — then  no  more  delay, 
*'  But  to  the  Stigma's  tip  their  dust  convey ; 
**  Then  by  thyself,  from  prying  glance  secure, 
''  Twirl  the  full  tip  and  ms^e  your  purpose  sure ; 
*'  A  long-abiding  race  the  deed  shall  pay, 
"  Nor  one  unblest  abortion  pine  away." 

T*  admire  their  friend's  discourse  our  swains 
agree, 
And  call  it  science  and  philosophy. 

'Tis  good,  'tis  pleasant,  through  th'  advancing 
year, 
To  see  unnumber'd  growing  forms  appear ; 
What  leafy-life  from  Earth's  broad  bosom  rise  I 
What  insect-myriads  seek  the  summer  skies  I 
What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move ; 
What  plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove ! 
All  with  the  year  awaked  to  life,  delight,  and  love. 
Then  names  are  good;   for  how,  without  their 

aid. 
Is  knowledge,  gain'd  by  man,  to  man  convey'd  ? 
But  from  that  source  shall  all  our  pleasures  flow  ? 
Shall  all  our  knowledge  be  those  names  to  know  ? 
Then  he,  with  memory  bJest,  shall  bear  away 
The  palm  from  Grew,""  and  Middleton,"*  and  Bay  :^ 
Mo !  let  us  rather  seek,  in  grove  and  field, 
What  food  for  wonde^,  what  for  use  they  yield ; 
Some  just  remark  from  Nature's  people  bring, 
And  some  new  source  of  homage  for  her  King. 

Pride  lives  with  all ;  strange  names  our  rustics 
give 
To  helpless  infants,  that  their  own  may  live ; 
Pleased  to  be  known,  they  '11  some  attention  claim. 
And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  fame. 

The  straightest  furrow  lifts  the  ploughman's  art. 
The  hat  he  gain'd  has  warmth  for  head  and  heart; 
The  bowl  that  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tottering  nine-pins,  gives  to  fame  the  clown ; 
Or,  foil'd  in  these,  he  opes  his  ample  jaws, 
And  lets  a  f^g  leap  down,  to  gain  applause ; 
Or  grins  for  hours,  or  tipples  for  a  week. 
Or  challenges  a  well-pinch'd  pig  to  squeak  : 
Some  idle  deed,  some  child's  preposterous  name. 
Shall  make  him  known,  and  give  his  folly  fame. 

To  name  an  infant  meet  our  village  sires. 
Assembled  all  as  such  event  requires ; 


*•  [The  eneamber  ] 

V  [Fonnerly  called  chtvei.] 

'*•  [A  disUngniabed  botanist,  and  author  of  the  *  Anatomy 
of  Planta.']  ' 

»  [William  Middleton,  author  of  the  *  Ftoperties  of  Herba,* 
&c.  &c.] 


Frequent  and  full,  the  rural  sages  sate. 

And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate, — - 

Some  harden'd  knaves,  who  roved  the  country 

round. 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish-bound. — 
First,  of  the  fiftct  they  question'd— "  Was  it  true  ?  " 
The  child  was  brought—'*  What  then  remained  to 

^       do?" 
"  Was 't  dead  or  Uving  ?  "  This  was  fairly  proved,— 
'Twas  pinch'd,  it  roar'd,   and  every  doubt  re- 
moved. 
Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  posed  them  all ; 
For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  unknown, 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own : 
They  look'd  about,  they  gravely  spoke  to  all, 
And  not  one  Richard  answer'd  to  the  call. 
Next  they  inquired  the  day,  when,  passing  by, 
Th'  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry  : 
This  known, — how  food  and  raiment  they  might 

give, 
Was  next  debated — ^for  the  rogue  would  live ; 
At  last,  with  all  their  words  and  work  content, 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went, 
And  Richard  Monday  ^*  to  the  workhouse  sent. 
There  was  he  pinch'd  and  pitied,  thump'd  and 
fed. 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread ; 
Patient  in  all  control,  in  all  abuse. 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use : 
Sad,  silent,  supple ;  bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 
He  knew  no  shame,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
It  seem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppress'd, 
No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever-torpid  breast ; 
Him  might  the  meanest  jMiuper  bruise  and  cheat, 
He  was  a  footstool  for  the  beggar's  feet ; 
His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands ; 
They  used  ou  all  occasions  Richard's  hands : 
His  very  soul  was  not  his  own ;  he  stole 
As  others  order'd,  and  without  a  dole ; 
In  ail  disputes,  on  either  part  he  lied. 
And  fireely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  dde ; 
In  all  rebellions  Richard  joined  the  rest, 
In  aU  detections  Richard  flrst  confess'd : 
Yet,   though  disgraced,  he  watch'd   his  time  so 

well, 
He  rose  in  favour,  when  in  fkme  he  fell ; 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ. 
And  all  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 
At  length,  "  Tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent," 
Was  whisper'd  near  him, — and  abroad  he  went ; 
One  mom  they  call'd  him,  Richard  answer'd  not ; 
They  deem'd  him  hanging,  and  in  time  forgot, — 
Yet    miss'd    him  long,  as  each   throughout  the 

clan 
Found  he  "  had  better  spared  a  better  man."  «* 


M  [The  eminent  author  of  the  *  Hiatoria  Plantaram.'  Ho 
died  in  1705.] 

«i  [**  First  I  made  him  know  hia  name  should  be  Fridau, 
which  was  the  day  I  saved  his  life,  and  I  called  him  ao  for  the 
memory  of  the  time."— AoMum  Cnuoe.J 

41  «  Poor  Jack  I  ftrewell ; 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man." 

Hemy  V.  qf  Falstq/f.   Shakspkake. 
T  2 
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Now  Richard's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 
He  'd  no  small  cunning,  and  had  some  small  wit; 
Had  that  calm  look  which  seem*d  to  all  assent, 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant : 
He  'd  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  to  hide- 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet  draws, 
And  steely  atoms  cuUs  from  dust  and  straws ; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  interest  true, 
Gold  through  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle  drew ; 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go. 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

Long  lost  to  us,  at  last  our  man  we  trace, — 
**  Sir  Richard  Monday  died  at  Monday-place  :" 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's,  we  peruse. 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews  : 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb  ; 
Bequeathed  to  missions  money  from  the  stocks, 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box ; 
But  to  his  native  place  severely  just, 
He  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust ; — 
Two  paltry  pounds,  on  every  quarter's-day, 
(At  church  produced)   for    forty  loaves  should 

pay; 
A  stinted  gift,  that  to  the  parish  shows 
He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  blows ! 

To  farmers  three,  the  year  has  given  a  son, 
Finch  on  the  Moor,  and  French,  and  Middleton, 
Twice  in  this  year  a  female  Giles  I  see, 
A  Spalding  once,  and  once  a  Bamahy  :-^ 
A  humble  man  is  Atf,  and  when  they  meet, 
Our  farmers  find  him  on  a  distant  seat ; 
There  for  their  wit  he  serves  a  constant  theme, — 
"  They  praise  his  dairy,  they  extol  his  team, 
"  They  ask  the  price  of  each  unrivall'd  steed, 
**  And  whence  his  sheep,  that  admirable  breed. 
"  His  thriving  arts  they  beg  he  would  explain, 
*^  And  where  he  puts  the  money  he  must  gain. 
"  They  have  their  daughters,  but  they  fear  their 

friend 
"  Would  think  his  sons  too  much   would  con- 
descend ; — 
"  They  have  their  sons  who  would  their  fortunes 

try, 
'*  But  fear  his  daughters  will  their  suit  deny." 
So  runs  the  joke,  while  James,  with  sigh  profound, 
And  face  of  care,  looks  moveless  on  the  ground ; 
His  cares,  his  sighs,  provoke  the  insult  more, 
And  point  the  jest — ^for  Bamaby  is  poor. 

Last  in  my  list,  five  untaught  lads  appear ; 
Their  father  dead,  compassion  sent  them  here, — 


^  [The  infidel  poMher  was  drawn  from  a  blacksmith 
at  Leiston,  near  Aldboroagh,  whom  the  autlior  visited  in 
his  capacity  of  surgeon,  in  1779,  and  whose  hardened  cha- 
racter made  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  Losing  his 
liand  by  ampatatiou,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sneer,  '*  I  sup- 
pose, I>ootor  Crabbe,  I  shall  get  it  again  at  the 
tion  I"] 


For  still  that  rustic  infidel  denied 

To  have  their  names  with  solemn  rite  applied : 

His,   a    lone    house,    by  Deadman's    Dyke-way 

stood; 
And  his  a  nightly  haunt,  in  Lonely-wood : 
Each  village  inn  has  heso^  the  ruffian  boast. 
That  he  believed  "  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
"  That  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  press'd, 
^*  He,  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
''  That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true, 
**  But  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jew, 
^'  Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen 

do; 
"  That  fools  alone  on  fttture  worlds  rely, 
*^  And  all  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die.*' 

These  maxims, — ^part  th'  Attorney's  Clerk  pro- 
fessed, 
His  own  transcendent  genius  found  the  rest. 
Our  pious  matrons  heard,  and,  much  amased. 
Gazed  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gazed  ; 
And  now  his  &ce  explored,  and  now  his  feet, 
Man's  dreaded  foe  in  this  bad  man  to  meet : 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  raised. 
Their  bishop  caU*d,  and  as  their  hero  praised ; 
Though  most,  when  sober,  and  the  rest,  when 

sick, 
Had  little  question  whence  his  bishopric. 

But  he,  triumphant  spirit  I  all  things  dared ; 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared ; 
'T  was  his,  at  cards,  each  novice  to  trepan, 
And  call   the  want  of   rogues  "  the  rights    of 

man ;" 
Wild  as  the  winds  he  let  his  ofiiipring  rove, 
And  deem'd  the  marriagevbond  the  bane  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness,  for  a  man  so  bold, 
Had  done,  we  know  not ; — none  beheld  him  old  : 
By  night,  as  business  urged,  he  sought  the  wood ; — 
The  ditch  was  deep, — ^the  rain  had  caused  a  flood, — 
The  foot-bridge  fail'd, — ^he  plunged  beneath  the 

deep, 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th'  eternal  sleep.^* 

These  have  we  named ;  on  life's  rough  sea  they 
sail. 
With  many  a  prosperous,  many  an  adverse  gale  I 
Where  passion  soon,  like  powerful  winds,  will  rage, 
And  prudence,  wearied,  with  their  strength  en- 
gage: 
Then  each,  in  aid,  shall  some  companion  ask, 
For  help  or  comfort  in  the  tedious  task  ; 
And  what  that  help — ^what  joys  from  union  flow. 
What  good  or  ill,  we  next  prepare  to  show  ; 
And  row,  meantime,  our  weary  bark  ashore, 
As  Spenser  his — but  not  with  Spensei^s  oar.^** 


**  Allusions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  Amnd  in  the  Fatry  Qwen, 
See  ttie  end  of  the  First  Book,  and  other  places. 

[**  Now  strike  yonr  sailes,  ye  Jolly  mariners  I 
For  wee  w  come  into  a  quiet  rode. 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers. 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  lode,"  &c.] 
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PART   II. 


Nubere  m  ^oa  voles,  qnunvls  properebltb  uabo, 
ttrra  oonmodk  magna  morv. 

UviD.  Fast.  Ub.  iU.i 


Differ  ;  habent  parra  < 


MARRIAGES. 

nevioat  Gouldentioii  neoeaary :  yst  not  too  long  Delay- 
Imprudent  Marriage  of  old  Kirk  and  his  Senrant^-Gompa- 
riaon  between  an  ancient  and  yoothftil  Flwtner  to  a  yonng 
Man— Frudenee  of  Donald  the  Gaidener— Pkriah  Wedding  : 
the  eompelled  Bridegroom :  Day  of  Marriage,  how  spentr- 
Relation  of  the  Accomplishments  of  Pb<Bbe  Dawson,  a 
rmtic  Beauty :  her  Loyer :  his  Conrtship  :  their  Marriage 
—Misery  ofPtedpitation— The  wealthy  Couple :  Reluctance 
in  the  Hosband ;  why  ?— Unusually  fUr  Signatures  in  the 
Register :  the  common  Kind— Seduction  of  Lney  Collins 
by  Footman  Daniel :  her  rastie  Lof  er :  her  Return  to  him 
— An  ancient  Couple:  Comparisons  on  the  Ooession— 
Move  pleasant  View  of  Village  Matrimony :  Parmen  cele- 
bvathig  the  Day  of  Marriage :  their  Wivet— Reuben  and 
Rarhael,  a  happy  Fur :  an  example  of  prudent  Delay- 
Reflections  on  their  State  who  were  not  ao  prudent,  and  its 
ImpeoTement  towards  the  Termination  of  life :  an  old 
Man  so  circumstanced— Attempt  to  seduce  a  Village 
Beauty :  l^rsuasion  and  Reply  :  the  Event. 

DuposBD  to  wed,  e'en  while  you  hasten,  stay ; 
There 's  great  advantage  in  a  small  delay  : 
Thus  Ovid  sang,  and  much  the  wise  approve  . 
This  prudent  maadm  of  the  priest  of  Love ; 
If  poor,  delay  for  future  want  prepares, 
And  eases  humble  life  of  half  its  cares ; 
If  rich,  delay  shall  brace  the  thoughtful  mind, 
T*  endure  the  ills  that  e*en  the  happiest  find  : 
Delay  shall  knowledge  yield  on  either  part, 
And  show  the  value  of  the  vanquished  heart ; 
The  humours,  passions,  merits,  failings  prove. 
And  gently  raise  the  veil  that 's  worn  by  Love ; 
Love,  that  imi>atient  guide ! — ^too  proud  to  think 
Of  vulgar  wants,  of  clothing,  meat  and  drink. 
Urges  our  amorous  swains  tiieir  joys  to  seize. 
And  then,  at  rags  and  hunger  frightened,  flees :- — 
Yet  not  too  long  in  cold  debate  remain ; 
TiU  age  refrain  not— but  if  old,  refrain. 

By  no  such  rule  would  Gaffer  Kirk  be  tried  ; 
First  in  the  year  he  led  a  blooming  bribe. 
And  stood  a  withered  elder  at  her  side. 
Oh  i  Nathan  1  Nathan !  at  thy  years  trepann'd. 
To  take  a  wanton  harlot  by  the  band ! 
Thou,  who  wert  used  so  tartly  to  express 
Thy  sense  of  matrimonial  happiness, 
Till  every  youth,  whose  bans  at  church  were  read. 
Strove  not  to  meet,  or  meeting,  hung  his  head  ; 
And  every  lass  forebore  at  thee  to  look, 
A  sly  old  fish,  too  cunning  for  the  hook ; 


1  {"  Let  lovers  now.  who  bom  with  equal  Ares, 
Put  off  awhile  t^  accomplish  their  desires : 
A  short  delay  wUl  better  omens  give. 
And  yoa  will  mcce,  and  lasting  joys  receive."— Massby.] 


*  [**  If  thou  have  a  fUr  wife,  and  a  poor  one ;  if  thine  own 
estate  be  not  great,  assure  thvself  that  love  abideth  not  with 
want ;  for  she  is  the  companion  of  plenty  and  honour.** — Sir 

W.  RAI.KIOII.] 


And  now  at  sixty,  that  pert  dame  to  see, 
Of  all  thy  savings  mistress,  and  of  thee ; 
Now  will  the  lads,  rememb'ring  insults  past, 
Cry,  "  What,  the  wise  one  in  the  trap  at  last  !** 

Fie  1  Nathan !  fie  I  to  let  an  artful  jade 
The  close  recesses  of  thine  heart  invade ;  ^ 
What  grievous  pangs  1  what  suffering  she  'U  impart  I 
And  fill  with  anguish  that  rebellious  heart ; 
For  thou  wilt  strive  incessantly,  in  vain. 
By  threatening  speech  thy  freedom  to  regain : 
But  she  for  conquest  married,  nor  will  prove 
A  dupe  to  thee,  thine  anger  or  thy  love  ; 
Clamorous  her  tongue  will  be  :--of  either  sex. 
She  '11  gather  friends  around  thee  and  perplex 
Thy  doubtfiil  soul ; — ^thy  money  she  will  waste 
In  the  vain  ramblings  of  a  vulgar  taste  ; 
And  will  be  happy  to  exert  her  power, 
In  every  eye,  in  thine,  at  every  hour. 

Then  wilt  thou  bluster^''  No  1  I  will  not  rest, 
"  And  see  consumed  each  shilling  of  my  chest : " 
Thou  wilt  be  valiant^''  When  thy  cousins  call, 
**  I  will  abuse  and  shut  my  door  on  all :" 
Thou  wilt  be  cruel  I — ^*  What  the  law  allows, 
"  That  be  thy  portion,  my  ungrateful  spouse  t 
'*  Nor  other  shillings  shalt  thou  then  receive ; 
"  And  when  I  die— What  I  may  I  this  believe  ? 
*'  Are  these  true  tender  tears?  and  does  my  Kitty 

grieve? 
^  Ah  I  crafty  vixen,  thine  old  man  has  fears ; 
"  But  weep  no  more  I  I  'm  melted  by  thy  tears ; 
"  Spare  but  my  money ;  thou  shalt  rule  me  still, 
'^  And  see  thy  cousins : — ^there  1  I  bum  the  will." 

Thus,  with  example  sad,  our  year  began, 
A  wanton  vixen  and  a  weary  man ; 
"  But  had  this  tale  in  other  guise  been  told,*' 
Toung  let  the  lover  be,  the  lady  old. 
And  that  disparity  of  years  shdll  prove 
No  bane  of  peace,  although  some  bar  to  love : 
'T  is  not  the  worst,  our  nuptial  ties  among. 
That  Joins  the  ancient    bride  and    bridegroom 

young;— 
Toung  wives,  like  changing  winds,  their  power 

display 
By  shifting  points  and  varying  day  by  day ; 
Now  aephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  in  their  force. 
They  sometimes  speed,  but  often  thwart  our  course ; 
And  much  experienced  should  that  pilot  be, 
Who  sails  with  them  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
But  like  a  trade-wind  is  the  ancient  dame. 
Mild  to  your  wish  and  every  day  the  same  ; 
Steady  as  time,  no  sudden  squalls  you  fear. 
But  set  fUll  sail  and  with  assurance  steer ; 
Till  every  danger  in  your  way  be  past. 
And  then  she  gently,  mildly  breathes  her  last ; 
Rich  you  arrive,  in  port  awhile  remain. 
And  for  a  second  venture  sail  again. 

For  this,  blithe  Donald  southward  made  his  way. 
And  left  the  lasses  on  the  banks  of  Tay ; 


•  [Original  edition  :— 

Fie,  Nathan  I  fle  I  to  let  a  swightly  kde 
Leer  on  thy  bed,  then  ask  thee  how  ^t  was 
And  linffenng  walk  sround  at  head  and  feet. 
To  see  thy  nightly  oomfofts  all  complete ; 
Then  waiting  seek— >nor  what  she  said  she  sought. 
And  bid  a  penny  for  her  master's  thought.] 
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Him  to  a  neighbouring  garden  fortune  sent, 
Whom  we  beheld,  aspiringly  content : 
Patient  and  mild  he  sought  the  dame  to  please, 
Who  ruled  the  kitchen  and  who  bore  the  keys. 
Fair  Lucy  first,  the  laundry's  grace  and  pride, 
With  smUes  and  gracious  looks,  her  fortune  tried ; 
But  all  in  vain  she  praised  his  "  pawky  eyne,"  * 
Where  never  fondness  was  for  Lucy  seen : 
Him  the  mild  Susan,  boast  of  dairies,  loved, 
And  found  him  civil,  cautious  and  unmoved : 
From  many  a  fragrant  simple,  Catherine's  skill 
Drew  oil  and  essence  from  the  boiling  still ; 
But  not  her  warmth,  nor  all  her  winning  ways. 
From  his  cool  phlegm  could  Donald's  spirit  raise  : 
Of  beauty  heedless,  with  the  merry  mute, 
To  Mistress  Dchson  he  preferred  his  suit ; 
There  proved  his  service,  there  address'd  his  vows, 
And    saw    her   mistress, — ^friend, — ^protectress, — 

spouse; 
A  butler  now,  he  thanks  his  powerful  bride, 
And,  like  her  keys,  keeps  constant  at  her  side. 

Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair. 
Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there  ; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride. 
From  every  eye,  what  all  perceived,  to  hide. 
While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace, 
Now  hid  awhile  and  then  exposed  his  face  ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove. 
The  brain  confused  with  muddy  ale,  to  move 
In  haste  and  stanmiering  he  perform'd  his  part. 
And  look'd  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart ; 
(So  will  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate, 
Too  soon  made  happy  and  made  wise  too  late  :) 
I  saw  his  features  take  a  savage  gloom. 
And  deeply  threaten  for  the  days  to  come. 
Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp'd  and  minced  the 

while, 
Look'd  on  the  lad,  and  faintly  tried  to  smile  ; 
With  soften'd  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love  : 
While  he,  a  tyrant,  frowning  walk'd  before, 
Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door, 
She  sadly  following,  in  submission  went, 
And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent ; 
Then  to  her  father's  hut  the  pair  withdrew, 
And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu  !  * 
Ah  \  fly  temptation,  youth,  refrain !  refrain  1 
I  preach  for  ever ;  but  I  preach  in  vain  I 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  Fair 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom'd  there, 
Wlien  Photbe  Dawson  gaily  cross'd  the  Green, 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen : 
Her  air,  her  maimers,  all  who  saw  admired ; 
Courteous  though  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired  ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  display'd. 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd  ; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express' d, 
As  with  untutor'd  elegance  she  dress'd ; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight, 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 


*  ["Pawky,  a*  applied  to  the  eye,  BigniQes  wanton." — 
Jamieson.] 

^  [**  The  above  pictnre  is,  we  think,  perfect  in  this  style  of 
drawing."-  JjsFF&E  v.] 


Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gain'd, 

Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retain'd ; 

Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 

They  wish'd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wish'd  away. 

Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 

Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace ; 

But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour, 

With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power, 

When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal, 

That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feel. 

At  length  the  youth  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known. 
And  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young ; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  triMie, 
He  served  the  'Squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  he 

made. 
Yet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he  'd  mount  the  board  ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent, 
And  growing  weidth ; — she  sigh'd  and  look'd  con- 
sent. 

Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  'cross  the 
green, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
D^ected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid ; 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they,  many  a  mile, 
Toy'd  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  sUle  ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  colour'd  what  he  strongly  drew. 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  t^ars. — 
Thus  pass'd  th'  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late, 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  master's  gate ; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu  !  and  yet  would  stay. 
Till  chidden — soothed— entreated — ^forced  away  ; 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  compUdn, 
And  oft  retire,  and  oft  return  again ; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed,  compell'd  her  to  be  kind  ! 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave. 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave ; 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Than  his  presumption  had  required  before.® 

Ah  !  fly  temptation,  youth ;  refrain  !  refrain ! 

Each  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  swain  I 

Lo  1  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread. 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled  ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low, 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow  ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she  's  calm  again  ; — 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 


•  ["  Tills  is  the  taking  side  of  the  picture  :  at  the  end  of 
two  years  comes  the  reverse.  Notliing  can  be  more  toachiiw 
than  the  quiet  snlTering  and  solitary  hysterica  of  this  ill-faied 
young  woman." — JnFrRXY.] 
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For  not  alone  that  in&nt  in  her  arms, 

But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 

With  water  burthen*d,  then  she  picks  her  way, 

Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  clay ; 

Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 

And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground  ; 

Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes. 

While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  firame  forsakes: 

For  when  so  flill  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 

Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  overflows. 

And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains. 

Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains  ; 

Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 

And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor, 

She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 

And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits : 

In  vain  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief. 

That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 

That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distress'd, 

Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repress'd. 

The  neighboui>matron  leaves  her  wheel  and  flies 

With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 

Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  Nature  she  obeys. 

Not  led  by  profit.  Hot  allur'd  by  praise ; 

And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 

She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid ; 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  ? 
'T  is  Phahe  Daw9on,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes. 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies : 
Compassion  fivst  assail'd  her  gentle  heart. 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
**  And  then  his  prayers  I  they  would  a  savage  move, 
"  And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :" — 
But  ah  !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared, 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired  ; 
The  faithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd  ; 
If  absent-,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd  ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist,  refrain  I 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain  1  ^ 

Next  came  a  well-dress'd  pair,  who  left  their 

coach. 
And  made,  in  long  procession,  slow  approach ; 
For  this  gay  bride  had  many  a  female  friend. 
And  youths  were  there,  this  favour'd  youth  t' 

attend : 


'  [The  tale  of  Phnbe  DawMn»  u  the  prehce  (cm(^,  p.  09) 
•hows,  wu  one  of  the  pungea  in  the  Puish  Heihster  which 
mort  intereHed  Mr.  Fox  on  his  dealli-bed.  The  Monthly 
Review  of  1807  observes :— "The  circunutanoe  stated  in  the 
meflioe  to  this  poem,  would,  in  our  minda,  oommunieate  a 
nigh  degree  or  interest  to  compositions  fu  inferior  In 
anallty  to  those  now  before  us.  It  u  no  mean  panegyric  on  a 
literary  effort,  that  it  could  at  any  period  of  his  life  command 
the  applause  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but,  to  have  amused  and  occupied 
the  iwnAil  leisure  of  his  last  illness,  is  as  honourable  to  the 
powers  as  it  must  be  delightful  to  the  feelings  of  the  author. 
If  the  beautiful  dramas  of  Terence  derive  an  additional  power 
of  pleasing,  firom  our  knowledge  that  they  were  sanctioned 
by  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  Scipio  and  I^lius,  Eng- 
lishmen will  feel  a  similar  predilection  for  works  that  have 


Silent,  nor  wanting  duo  respect,  the  crowd 
Stood  humbly  round,  and  gratulation  bow'd  ; 
But  not  that  silent  crowd,  in  wonder  fix'd. 
Not  numerous  friends,  who  praise  and  envy  mix'd, 
Nor  nymphs  attending  near  to  swell  the  pride 
Of  one  more  fair,  the  ever-smiling  bride  ; 
Nor  that  gay  bride,  adom'd  with  every  grace, 
Nor  love  nor  joy  triumphant  in  her  face. 
Could  from  the  youth's  sad  signs  of  sorrow  chase : 
Why  didst  thou  grieve  ?  wealtibi,  pleasure,  freedom 

thine ; 
Yex'd  it  thy  soul,  that  freedom  to  resign  ? 
Spake  Scandal  truth  ?  "  Thou  didst  not  then  intend 
"  So  soon  to  bring  thy  wooing  to  an  end  ?" 
Or,  was  it,  as  our  prating  rustics  say. 
To  end  as  soon,  but  in  a  different  way  ? 
'Tis  told  thy  PhilUs  is  a  skilful  dame. 
Who  play'd  uninjured  with  the  dangerous  flame ; 
That,  while,  like  Lovelace,  thou  thy  coat  displayed. 
And  hid  the  snare  for  her  affection  laid. 
Thee,  with  her  net,  she  found  the  means  to  catch, 
And  at  the  amorous  see-saw  won  the  match  :  * 
Yet  others  tell,  the  Captain  fix'd  thy  doubt ; 
He  *d  call  thee  brother,  or  he  *d  call  thee  out : — 
But  rest  the  motive — all  retreat  too  late, 
Joy  like  thy  bride's  should  on  thy  brow  have  sate ; 
The  deed  had  then  appeared  thine  own  intent, 
A  glorious  day,  by  gracious  fortune  sent. 
In  each  revolving  year  to  be  in  triumph  spent. 
Then  in  few  weeks  that  cloudy  brow  had  been 
Without  a  wonder  or  a  whisper  seen  ; 
And  none  had  been  so  weak  as  to  inquire, 
"  Why  pouts  my  Lady  ?"  or  "  Why  frowns  the 

Squire?" 

How  fair  these'names,  how  much  unlike  they  look 
To  all  the  blurr'd  subscriptions  in  my  book  : 
llie  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above. 
Tapering  yet  stout,  like  pine-trees  in  his  grove  ; 
While  f^e  and  fine  the  bride's  appear  below, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  grow. 
Mark  now  in  what  confusion  stoop  or  stand 
The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  clownish  hand ; 
Now  out,  now  in,  they  droop,  they  fall,  they  rise. 
Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exercise  ; 
Ere  yet  reform'd  and  modell'd  by  the  drill. 
The  free-bom  legs  stand  striding  as  they  will. 

Much  have  I  tried  to  guide  the  fist  along. 
But  still  the   blunderers  placed   their  blottings 

wrong: 
Behold  these  marks  uncouth!  how  strange  that 

men 
Who  guide  the  plough,  should  fidl  to  guide  the 

pen: 


received  praise  and  Improvement  flrom  the  mitts  saoientia  of 
the  moat  amiable  among  the  great  men  recordea  in  their 
history  ;"  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  No. 
C,  says,  **  The  last  piece  of  poetry  that  soothed  and  occupied 
the  dying  ear  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  Crabbe's  tale  of  Phoebe  Daw- 
son ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  offer  testimony,  not  more  equi- 
vocal, of  the  aincerityof  Sir  Walter  Scott's  worship  of  his 
genius.  Crabbe's  poems  were  at  all  times  man  fkequtmtly  in 
his  hands  than  any  otliei  work  whatever,  except  Shakspeare ; 
and  dnrinf  the  few  intervals  after  his  return  to  Abbotsford, 
in  18SS,  wnenhe  was  suflBciently  himself  to  ssk  his  fiunily  to 
read  aloud  to  him,  the  only  books  I  ••   •  • 

Bible  and  his  Crabbe."] 


■  he  ever  called  for  were  his 


c  Clarisn,  vol.  vii. :  Lovelace's  Letters. 
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For  half  a  mile  the  fUrrows  even  lie ; 
For  half  an  inch  the  letters  stand  awry ; — 
Our  peasants,  strong  and  sturdy  In  the  field, 
Cannot  these  arms  of  idle  students  wield  : 
Like  them,  in  feudal  days,  their  yaliant  lords 
Resigned  the  pen  and  grasp'd  their  eonqu'ring 

swords; 
They  to  robed  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 
Left  the  light  duties  of  the  peaceful  pen ; 
Nor  to  their  ladies  wrote,  but  sought  to  prove, 
By  deeds  of  death,  their  hearts  were  fill'd  with  love. 
But  yet,  small  arts  have  charms  for  female  eyes ; 
Our  rustic  nymphs  the  beau  and  scholar  prize  ; 
Unlettered  swains  and  ploughmen  coarse  they  slight, 
For  those  who  dress,  and  amorous  scrolls  indite. 

For  Lucy  Collins  happier  days  had  been. 
Had  Footman  Daniel  seom*d  his  native  green, 
Or  when  he  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down. 
Had  he  his  love  reserved  for  lass  in  town ; 
To  Stephen  Hill  she  then  had  pledged  her  truth, — 
A  sturdy,  sober,  kind,  unpolish'd  youth ; 
But  from  the  day,  that  fktal  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Duiiel,  Daniel  was  her  pride. 
In  all  concerns  was  Stephen  just  and  true ; 
But  coarse  his  doublet  was  and  patch*d  in  view. 
And  felt  his  stockings  were,  and  blacker  than  hia 

shoe; 
While  Daniel's  linen  all  was  fine  sad  fair,— 
His  master  wore  it,  and  he  deign'd  to  wear : 
(To  wear  his  livery,  some  respect  might  prove ; 
To  wear  his  linen,  must  be  sign  of  love  :) 
Blue  was  his  coat,  unsoird  by  spot  or  stain ; 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish  grain ; 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bore  ; 
A  diamond  buckle  biased  his  breast  before — 
Diamond  he  swore  it  was  I  and  showed  it  as  he  swore ; 
Rings  on  his  fingers  shone ;  his  milk-white  hand 
Could  pick-tooth  case  and  box  for  snuff  command : 
And  thus,  with  clouded  cane,  a  fop  complete. 
He  stalkM,  the  jest  and  glory  of  the  street. 
Joined  with  these  powers,  he  could  so  sweetly  sing. 
Talk  with  such  toss,  and  saunter  with  such  swing ; 
Laugh  with  such  glee,  and  trifle  with  such  art, 
That  Lucy's  promise  fitil*d  to  shield  her  heart. 

Stephen,  meantime,  to  ease  his  amorous  cares, 
Fix*d  hii  Aill  mind  upon  his  farm's  afiUrs ; 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a  score. 
Increased  his  stock,  and  still  he  look'd  for  more. 
He,  for  his  acres  few,  so  duly  paid, 
That  yet  more  acres  to  his  lot  were  laid ; 
Till  our  chaste  nymphs  no  longer  felt  disdain, 
And  prudent  matrons  praised  the  frugal  swain ; 
Who  thriving  well,  through  many  a  fruitful  year. 
Now  clothed  himself  anew,  and  acted  overseer. 

Just  then  poor  Lucy,  from  her  friend  in  town 
Fled  in  pure  fear,  and  came  a  beggar  down ; 
Trembling,  at  Stephen's  door  she   knock'd  for 

bread, — 
Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  fed ; 
Then  sat  at  Stephen's  board,  then  shared  in  Ste- 
phen's bed : 
All  hope  of  marriage  lost  in  her  disgrace, 
He  mourns  a  flame  revived,  and  she  a  love  of  lace. 


*  [Laigi  Gmlvanl,  profe«or  of  experimental  philoeopliy  at 
Bologna,  fkom  whom  Oahimum  takai  ha  name,  died  in  1798.] 


Now  to  be  wed  a  well-match'd  couple  came ; 
Twice  had  old  Lodge  been  tied,  and  twice  the  dame ; 
Tottering  they  came  and  toying,  (odious  scene  !) 
And  fond  and  simple,  as  they  'd  always  been. 
Children  from  wedlock  we  by  laws  restrain ; 
Why  not  prevent  them  when  they  're  such  again  ? 
Why  not  forbid  the  doting  souls  to  prove 
Th'  indecent  fondling  of  preposterous  love  ? 
In  spite  of  prudence,  uncoutroll'd  by  shame, 
The  amorous  senior  woos  the  toothless  dame. 
Relating  idly,  at  the  closing  eve. 
The  youthful  follies  he  disdains  to  leave ; 
Till  youthful  follies  wake  a  transient  fire. 
When  arm  in  arm  they  totter  and  retire. 

So  a  fond  pair  of  solemn  birds,  all  day 
Blink  in  their  seat  and  doze  the  hours  away  ; 
Then  by  the  moon  awaken'd,  forth  they  move, 
And  fHght  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless  love : 
So  two  sear  trees,  dry,  stunted,  and  unsound. 
Each  other  catch,  when  dropping  to  the  ground  : 
Entwine  their  wither'd  arms  'gainst  wind  and 

weather, 
And  shake  their  leafless  heads  and  drop  together : 
So  two  cold  limbs,  touch'd  by  Galvani's  wire,* 
Move  with  new  life,  and  feel  awaken'd  fire ; 
Quivering  awhile,  their  flaccid  forms  remain, 
Then  turn  to  cold  torpidity  again. 

*'  But  ever  f^wns  your  Hymen  ?  man  and  maid, 
**  Are  all  repenting,  suffering,  or  betray'd  ?  " 
Forbid  it,  Love  I  we  have  our  couples  here 
Who  hail  the  day  in  each  revolving  year : 
These  are  with  us,  as  in  the  world  around ; 
They  are  not  firequent,  but  they  may  be  found. 

Our  farmers  too,  what  though  they  fail  to  prove, 
In  Hymen's  bonds,  the  tenderest  slaves  of  love, 
(Nor,  like  those  pairs  whom  sentiment  unites, 
Feel  they  the  fervour  of  the  mind's  delights ;) 
Yet  coarsely  kind  and  comfortably  gay, 
lliey  heap  the  board  and  hail  the  happy  day : 
And  though  the  bride,  now  fi^ed  from  school,  ad- 
mits, 
Of  pride  implanted  there,  some  transient  fits ; 
Yet  soon  she  casts  her  girlish  flights  aside. 
And  in  substantial  blessings  rest  her  pride. 
No  more  she  moves  in  measured  steps ;  no  more 
Runs,  with  bewilder'd  ear,  her  music  o'er ; 
No  more  recites  her  French  the  hinds  among. 
But  chides  her  maidens  in  her  mother^tongue ; 
Her  tambour-i^me  she  leaves  and  diet  spare. 
Plain  work  and  plenty  with  her  house  to  share ; 
Till,  all  her  varnish  lost  in  few  short  years. 
In  all  her  worth  the  farmer's  wife  appears. 

Yet  not  the  ancient  kind ;  nor  she  who  gave 
Her  soul  to  gain — a  mistress  and  a  slave : 
Who,  not  to  sleep  allow'd  the  needful  time ; 
To  whom  repose  was  loss,  and  sport  a  crime ; 
Who,  in  her  meanest  room  (and  all  were  mean), 
A  noisy  drudge,  fh>m  mom  till  night  was  seen ;  — 
But  she,  the  daughter,  boasts  a  decent  room, 
Adorned  with  carpet,  formed  in  Wilton's  loom ; 
Fair  prints  along  the  paper'd  wall  are  spread ; 
There,  Werter  sees  the  sportive  children  fed,** 
And  Charlotte,  here,  bewails  her  lover  dead. 


10  [» I  Hiw  alx   children,  all 
woman,  very  elegantly  ahaped,  an2 


round    a'  yonng 
in  a  plain  white 


'T  is  here,  assembled,  while  in  space  apart 
Their  husbands,  drinking,  warm  the  opening  heart, 
Our  neighbouring  dames,  on  festal  days,  unite. 
With   tongues  more  fluent  and   with   hearts  as 

Ught; 
Theirs  is  that  art,  which  English  wives  alone 
Profess — a  boast  and  privilege  their  own  ; 
An  art  it  is  where  each  at  once  attends 
To  all,  and  claims  attention  fh>m  her  friends, 
When  they  engage  the  tongue,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
Reply  when  list'ning,  and  when  speaking  hear : 
The  ready  converse  knows  no  duU  delays, 
^  But  double  are   the  pains,  and  double  be  the 

praise."  " 
Yet  not  to  those  alone  who  bear  command 
Heaven  gives  a  heart  to  hail  the  marriage  band ; 
Among  their  servants,  we  the  pairs  can  show, 
Wlio  much  to  love  and  more  to  prudence  owe : 
Reuben  and  Hachel,  though  as  found  as  doves, 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves ; 
Mor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands. 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands : 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  argued  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still ; 
Year  after  year,  with  savings  long  Uid  by. 
They  bought  the  future  dwelling's  full  supply ; 
Her  frugal  fancy  culFd  the  smaller  ware, 
The  weightier  purchase  ask'd  her  Reuben's  care ; 
Together  then  their  last  year's  gain  they  threw, 
And  lo  I  an  auction'd  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and 

new. 
Thus  both,  as  prudence  counsell'd,  wisely  stay'd. 
And  cheerful  then  the  calls  of  Love  obey'd : 
What  i^  when  Rachael  gave  her  hand,  't  was  one 
Embrown'd  by  Winter's  ice  and  Summer's  sun  ? 
What  if,  in  Reuben's  hair  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  ? 
What  if,  in  both,  life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost. 
And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowing  frost  ? 
Yet  time,  who  bloVd  the  rose  of  youth  away, 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay ; 
Like  those  tall  elms  in  Farmer  Frankford's  ground. 
They'll  grow  no  more, — ^but   all  their  growth  is 

sound; 
By  time  confirm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land. 
The  storms  they  've  stood,  still  promise  they  shall 

stand. 

These  are  the  happier  pairs,  their  life  has  rest, 
Their  hopes  are  strong,  their  humble  portion  blest. 
While  those  more  rash  to  hasty  marriage  led, 
Lament  th'   impatience  which  now  stints  their 

bread: 
When  such  their  union,  years  their  cares  increase, 
Their  love  grows  colder,  and  their  pleasures  cease ; 
In  health  just  fed,  in  sickness  just  relieved ; 
By  hardsMps  harass'd  and  by  children  grieved ; 
In  petty  quarrels  and  in  peevish  strife 
The  once  fond  couple  waste  the  spring  of  life ; 
But  when  to  age  mature  those  children  grown, 
Find  hopes  and  homes  and  hardships  of  their  own, 
The  harass'd  couple  feel  their  lingering  woes 
Receding  slowly,  till  they  find  repose. 


gown  with  pink  ribands.  She  had  a  brown  loaf  in  her  hand, 
and  waa  cutting  alices  of  bread  and  butter,  which  she  diitri- 
bbted,  in  a  grace  Ail  manner,  to  the  children.    Each  held  up 


Complaints  and  murmurs  then  are  laid  aside, 
(By  reason  these  subdued,  and  those  by  pride ;) 
And,  taught  by  care,  the  patient  man  and  wife 
Agree  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life ; 
(Life  that  has  sorrow  much  and  sorrow's  cure, 
Where  they  who  most  enjoy  shall  much  endure :) 
Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  sufierings,  prayers. 
Compose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares ; 
Their  graves  before  them  and  their  griefs  behind. 
Have  each  a  med'cine  for  the  rustic  mind ; 
Nor  has  he  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall  go, 
Or  who  shall  labour  with  his  spade  and  hoe ; 
But  as  he  lends  the  strength  that  yet  remains, 
And  some  dead  neighbour  on  his  bier  sustains, 
(One  with  whom  oft  he  whirl'd  the  bounding  flail, 
Toss'd  the  broad  coit,  or  took  th'  inspiring  ale,) 
**  For  me,"  (he  meditates,)  *'  shall  soon  be  done 
"  This  friendly  duty,  when  my  race  be  run ; 
«« 'T  was  flrst  in  trouble  as  in  error  pass'd, 
''  Dark  clouds  and  stormy  cares  whole  years  e'er- 
cast, 
**  But  cabn  my  setting  day,  and  sunshine  smiles  at 

last: 
*^  My  vices  punish'd  and  my  follies  spent, 
"  Not  loth  to  die,  but  yet  to  live  content, 
"  I  rest :" — ^then  casting  on  the  grave  his  eye. 
His  Mend  compels  a  tear,  and  his  own  griefs  a  sigh. 

Last  on  my  list  appears  a  match  of  love. 
And  one  of  virtue ; — happy  may  it  prove  I — 
Sir  Edward  Archer  is  an  amorous  knight, 
And  maidens  chaste  and  lovely  shun  his  sight ; 
His  bailiff"s  daughter  suited  much  his  taste, 
For  Fanny  Price  was  lovely  and  was  chaste ; 
To  her  the  Knight  with  gentle  looks  drew  near. 
And  timid  voice  assumed  to  banish  fear : — 

^'  Hope  of  my  life,  dear  sovereign  of  my  breast, 
"  Which,  since  I  knew  thee,  knows  not  joy  nor 

rest; 
**  Know,  thou  art  all  that  my  delighted  eyes, 
"  My  fondest  thoughts,  my  proudest  wishes  prize ; 
''*■  And  is  that  bosom — (what  on  earth  so  fair !) 
"  To  cradle  some  coarse  peasant's  sprawling  heir, 
'^  To  be  that  pillow  which  some  surly  swain 
^^  May  treat  with  scorn  and  agonise  with  pain  ? 
"  Art  thou,  sweet  maid,  a  ploughman's  wants  to 

share, 
*^  To  dread  his  insult,  to  support  his  care ; 
'*  To  hear  his  follies,  his  contempt  to  prove, 
'*  And  (oh  1  the  torment !)  to  endure  his  love ; 
"  Till  want  and  deep  regret  those  charms  destroy, 
*^  That  time  would  spare,  if  time  were  pass'd  in 

joy? 
'*  With  him,  in  varied  pains,  from  mom  till  night, 
**  Your    hours    shall    pass ;    yourself   a  ruffian's 

right; 
"  Your  softest  bed  shall  be  the  knotted  wool ; 
"  Your  purest  drink' the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
"  Your  sweetest  food  will  but  your  life  sustain, 
"  And  your  best  pleasure  be  a  rest  from  pain ; 
*^  While,  through  each  year,  as  health  and  strength 

abate, 
"  You  '11  weep  your  woes  and  wonder  at  yoitr  fate ; 


ita  litUe  handa,"  &c.  &c.~W£»tir.] 
"  Spenser. 
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"  And  cry,  <  Behold,'  as  life's  last  cares  come  on, 
"  *■  My  burthens  growing  when  my  strength  is 

gone.' 
*'  Now  turn  with  me,  and  all  the  young  desire, 
'*  That  taste  can  form,  that  fancy  can  require ; 
**  All  that  excites  eojoyment,  or  procures 
*'  Wealth,  health,  respect,  delight,  and  love,  are 

yours: 
*'  Sparkling,  In  cups  of  gold,  your  wines  shall  flow, 
**  Grace  that  fair  hand,  in  that  dear  bosom  glow ; 
'^  Fruits  of  each  clime,  and  flowers,  through  all  the 

year, 
"  Shall  on  your  walls  and  in  your  walks  appear : 
**  Where  aU  beholding,  shall  your  praise  repeat, 
"  No  firuit  so  tempting  and  no  flower  so  s^'eet : 
**  The  softest  carpets  in  your  rooms  shall  lie, 
'*  Pictures  of  happiest  love  shall  meet  your  eye, 
^*  And  tallest  mirrors,  reaching  to  the  floor, 
"  Shall  show  you  all  the  object  I  adore ; 
**  Who,  by  the  hands  of  wealth  and  fashion  dress'd, 
*^  By  slaves  attended  and  by  friends  cares8*d, 
'^  Shall  move,  a  wonder,  through  the  public  ways, 
**  And  hear  the  whispers  of  adoring  praise. 
"  Your   female    friends,   though    gayest  of   the 

'*  Shall  see  you  happy,  and  shall,  sighing,  say, 
"  While  smother'd  envy  rises  in  the  breast, — 
"  '  Oh !  that  we  lived  so  beauteous  and  so  blest ! ' 
"  Come,  then,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife ;  for 
she, 
"  Who  trusts  my  honour  is  the  wife  for  me ; 
"  Tour  slave,  your  husband,  and  your  friend  em- 
ploy 
"  In  search  of  pleasures  we  may  both  eigoy." 
To  this  the  Damsel,  meekly  firm,  replied  : 
"  My  mother  loved,  was  married,  toil'd,  and  died  ; 
*'With  joys,  she'd  grieft,  had  troubles  in  her 

course, 
"  But  not  one  grief  was  pointed  by  remorse : 
"  My  mind  is  flx'd,  to  Heaven  I  resign, 
'*  And  be  her  love,  her  life,  her  comforts  mine." 
Tyrants  have  wept ;  and  those  with  hearts  of 
steel, 
Unused  the  anguish  of  the  heart  to  heal. 
Have  yet  the  transient  power  of  virtue  known, 
And  felt  th'  imparted  joy  promote  their  own. 

Our  Knight  relenting,  now  befriends  a  youth, 
Who  to  the  yielding  maid  had  voVd  his  truth ; 
And  finds  in  that  &ir  deed  a  sacred  joy. 
That  will  not  perish,  and  that  cannot  cloy ; — 
A  living  joy,  that  shall  its  spirits  keep. 
When  every  beauty  fades,  and  all  the  passions 
sleep. 


I  ["  That  man  who  feareth  not  the  Ackle  iktea  a  atnwe, 
The  viaage  grim  of  Acheront  whoae  eyea  yet  never 

aaw. 
That  person  is  a  prince's  peere,  and  like  the  gods 
in  might.**  Niwtok,  1581.] 

>  [«  There  is  nothing  in  history,"  says  Addison,  «*  which  is 
so  improving  to  the  reader  as  those  aoooants  whidi  we  meet 
with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behavionr 
in  that  dreadful  aeaaon.    I  ma^  also  add,  that  there  are  no 

'  r  in  so  sen- 
there  is  no 


parts  in  history  which  affect  ana  please  the  reader  in 
sible  a  manner.    The  reason  I  take  to  be  this :  thei 


other  single  circumstance  in  the  story  of  any  penon,  which 
»n  possibly  be  the  case  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  11ie  ge- 
leral,  the  statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  are,  perhaps,  cba- 
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Ibly  be  the  case  of  every  one  who 

,  --.e  statesman,  or  the  philosopher,       , ,        ,   , 

racteis  which  we  may  never  act  in ;  bat  the  dying  man  is  one 


Qui  vultns  Aeherontis  atri, 

Qui  Stygia  triatem,  non  tristis,  videt,— 

Fkr  ille  Regi,  par  Superia  erit. 

Skmxca  is  AgamemA 


BURIALS. 
Ttae  Ghrktian  Resignation  not  frequently  to  be  seen— The 
Register  a  melancholy  Record-~A  dying  Man,  who  at 
length  sends  for  a  Priest :  for  what  Purpose  ?  answered— 
Old  CoUett  of  the  Inn,  an  Instance  of  Dr.  Young's  alow- 
sudden  Death :  his  Chaiacter  and  Conduct^-The  Manners 
and  Management  of  the  Widow  Ooe :  her  successful  Atten- 
tion to  Business :  her  Decease  unexpected— the  Infknt-Boy 
of  Oerard  Ablett  diee :  Reflections  on  his  Death,  and  the 
Survivor  hb  Sister-Twin— The  Funeral  of  the  deceased 
Lady  of  the  Manor  described  :  her  neglected  Mansion :  Un- 
dertaker and  ThJn :  the  Character  which  her  Monument 
will  hereafter  display — Burial  of  an  Ancient  Maiden :  some 
former  drawback  on  her  Virgin  Fame :  Description  of  her 
House  and  Household:  het  Manners,  Apprehensiona, 
Death— Isaac  Ashford,  a  virtuous  Peasant,  dies  :  his  manly 
Character :  Reluctance  to  enter  the  Poor-House ;  and  why 
— Misfortune  and  Derangement  of  Intellect  in  Robin 
IMngley :  whence  they  proceeded :  he  is  not  restrained  by 
Miaery  from  a  wandering  life :  his  various  returns  to  his 
Parish  :  hb  flnal  Return— Wife  of  Fkrmer  Frankford  dies 
in  Prime  of  Life :  AfRiction  in  Consequence  of  auch  Death : 
melancholy  View  of  Her  House,  &c.  on  her  Family's  Re- 
turn from  her  Funeral :  Addreas  to  Sorrow— Leah  Cousins, 
a  Midwife:  her  Character;  and  succenftil  Pnctioe:  at 
length  oppoaed  by  Dr.  Olibb :  Opposition  in  the  Parish : 
Argument  of  the  Doctor;  of  Leah:  her  Failure  and  De- 
eease— Burial  of  Roger  Cuff,  a  Sailor :  his  Enmity  to  hb 
Family ;  how  it  originated :— his  Experiment  and  its  Con- 
sequence— The  Register  terminates— A  Bell  heard :  Inquiry 
for  whom  ?  The  Sexton— Character  of  old  Dibble,  and  the 
five  Rectors  whom  he  served— Reflections- Conclusion. 

There  was,  't  is  said,  and  I  believe,  a  time 
When  humble  Christians  died  with  views  sublime ; 
When  all  were  ready  for  their  faith  to  bleed. 
But  few  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  creed ; 
When  lively  Faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart, 
And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepared  to  part ; 
When  Love  felt  hope,  when  Sorrow  grew  serene. 
And  all  was  comfort  in  the  death-bed  scene.** 

Alas  I  when  now  the  gloomy  king  they  wait, 
'T  is  weakness  yielding  to  resistless  fate ; 
Like  wretched  men  upon  the  ocean  cast, 
They  labour  hard  and  struggle  to  the  last ; 


whom,  sooner  or  lata*,  we  shall  certainly  resemble.  It  ia, 
perhaps,  for  the  aame  kind  of  reason  that  few  boolcs  have  been 
so  much  perused  ss  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  upon  Death ; 
though,  at  the  aame  time,  I  muat  own,  that  he  who  has  not 
peraaed  thb  excellent  piece  haa  not  read  one  of  the  strongest 
ives  to  a  religions  life  that  ever  was  written  in  any 


persuasi' „ — 

language."— When  Addiaon  found  the  end  of  his  own 
life  approaching,  he  directed  hb  son-in-law,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, to  b^  called ;  and  when  the  young  lord  desired,  with 
gf«at  tenderness,  to  hear  hb  last  injunctiona,  told  him,  **  I 
have  sent  for  you,  that  yon  nuiy  aee  how  a  Christian  can  die.** 
In  Tickell's  beantifyil  elegy  on  his  Mend  there  are  these  lines 
in  allusion  to  thb  moving  interview  :— 

**  He  tanght  us  how  to  live  ;  and  oh  I  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge  I  taught  na  how  to  die.**] 
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"  Hope  against  hope,"  and  wildly  gaze  around, 
In  search  of  help  that  never  shall  be  found : 
Kor,  till  the  last  strong  billow  stops  the  breath, 
Will  they  believe  them  in  the  jaws  of  Death ! 

When  these  my  Records  I  reflecting  read, 
And  find  what  ills  these  numerous  births  succeed ; 
Wbat  powerful  griefs  these  nuptial  ties  attend ; 
With  what  regret  these  painful  journeys  end ; 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look, 
Mine  I  conceive  a  melancholy  book. 

Where  now  is  perfect  resignation  seen  ? 
Alas  !  it  is  not  on  the  village-green : — 
I  've  seldom  known,  though  I  have  often  read, 
Of  happy  peasants  on  their  dying-bed  ; 
Whose  looks  proclaim'd  that  sunshine  of  the  breast, 
That  more  than  hope,  that  Heaven  itself  express'd. 

What  I  behold  are  feverish  fits  of  strife, 
'Twixt  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life : ' 
Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure ; 
Those  fears,  that  hopes  superior  fail  to  cure ; 
At  best  a  sad  submission  to  the  doom. 
Which,  turning  from  the  danger,  lets  it  come> 

Sick  lies  the  man,  bewilder'd,  lost,  afraid. 
His  spirits  vanquish'd  and  his  strength  decayed ; 
No  hope  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor  lend — 
*^Call  then  a  priest,  and  fit  him  for  his  end." 
A  priest  is  call'd ;  *t  is  now,  alas  I  too  late. 
Death  enters  with  him  at  the  cottage-gate ; 
Or  time  allow*d — ^he  goes,  assured  to  find 
The  self-commending,  all-confiding  mind ; 
And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call 
Death's  common-place,  the  train  of  thought  in  all. 

"  True  I  'm  a  sinner,"  feebly  he  begins, 
'*  But  trust  in  Mercy  to  forgive  my  sins :" 
(Such  cool  confession  no  past  crimes  excite  ! 
Such  claim  on  Mercy  seems  the  sinner's  right !) 
**  I  know  mankind  are  frail,  that  God  is  just, 
"  And  pardons  those  who  in  his  mercy  trust ; 
"  We  're  sorely  tempted  in  a  world  like  this — 
"  All  men  have  done,  and  I  like  all,  amiss ; 
"  But  now,  if  spared,  it  is  my  full  intent 
"  On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent : 
"  Wrongs  against  me  I  pardon  great  and  small, 
''  And  if  I  die,  I  die  in  peace  with  all." 

HiB  merits  thus  and  not  his  sins  confess'd. 
He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  Heaven  the  rest. 
Alas  !  are  these  the  prospects,  dull  aud  cold, 
That  d}ring  Christians  to  their  priests  unfold  ? 


*  [**  Sorely,  to  the  eincere  believer,  death  would  be  an  ob- 
ject of  desire  inatead  of  dread,  were  it  not  for  those  ties — those 
lieart-strings  -by  which  we  are  attached  to  life.  Nor,  indeed, 
do  I  belieTe  that  it  is  natural  to  tew  death,  howevw  generally 
it  may  be  thought  so.  From  my  own  feeltnsB  I  nave  little 
right  to  Judge ;  for,  although  habitually  mindfol  that  the  hour 
Cometh,  and  even  now  may  be,  it  has  never  appeared  actually 
near  enough  to  make  me  duly  apprehend  its  effect  upon  my- 
self. But  from  what  1  have  observed,  and  what  I  have  lieard 
those  persons  say  whose  professions  leil  them  to  the  dying,  I 
am  induced  to  infer,  tliat  the  fear  of  death  is  not  common, 
and  that  where  it  exists,  it  proceeds  rather  from  a  diseased  or 
enfeebled  mind,  than  from  any  principle  in  our  nature.  Cer- 
tain it  iut  that  amonff  the  poor  the  approach  of  dlstiolutiou  is 
usually  regarded  with  a  auiet  and  natural  composure  which  it 
isoonsolatory  to  contemplate,  and  which  is  as  fiir  removed  from 
the  deed  pauy  of  unbelief,  aa  it  is  from  the  delirious  raptures 
of  fanaticism.  Theirs  is  a  true  unhesitating  (kith ;  and  they 
are  willing  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  a  weary  life,  in  the  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality ."---SotrrHEy.] 


Or  mends  the  prospect  when  th'  enthusiast  cries, 
^*  I  die  assured  I  "  and  in  a  rapture  dies  ? 

Ah,  where  that  humble,  self-abasing  mind, 
With  that  confiding  spirit,  shall  we  find  ; 
The  mind  that,  feeling  what  repentance  brings, 
Dejection's  terrors  and  Contrition's  stings. 
Feels  then  the  hope  that  mounts  all  care  above. 
And  the  pure  joy  that  flows  from  pardoning  love  ? 

Such  have  I  seen  in  Death,  and  much  deplore. 
So  many  dying — ^that  I  see  no  more  : 
Lo  I  now  my  Records,  where  I  grieve  to  trace 
How  Death  has  triumph'd  in  so  short  a  space ; 
Who  are  the  dead,  how  died  they,  I  relate, 
And  snatch  some  portion  of  their  acts  from  fate.' 

With  Andrew  Collett  •  we  the  year  begin, 
The  blind,  fat  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown  Inn, — 
Big  as  his  butt,  and,  for  the  self-same  use. 
To  take  in  stores  of  strong  fermenting  juice. 
On  his  huge  chair  beside  the  fire  he  sate. 
In  revel  chief,  and  umpire  in  debate  ; 
£ach  night  his  string  of  vulgar  tales  he  told. 
When  ale  was  cheap  and  bachelors  were  bold : 
His  heroes  all  were  famous  in  their  days. 
Cheats  were  his  boast  and  drunkards  had  his  praise ; 
"  One,  in  three  draughts,  three  mugs  of  ale  took 

down, 
"  As  mugs  were  then — ^the  champion  of  the  Crown ; 
"  For  thrice  three  days  another  lived  on  ale, 
**  And  knew  no  change  but  that  of  mild  and  stale ; 
"  Two  thirsty  soakers  watch'd  a  vessel's  side, 
"  When  he  the  tap,  with  dext'rous  hand,  applied ; 
"  Nor  from  their  seats  departed,  till  they  found 
^'  That  butt  was  out  and  heard  the  mournful  sound." 

He  praised  a  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun  ! 
Who  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring-gun  ; 
Nor  less  the  smuggler  who  the  exciseman  tied. 
And  left  him  hanging  at  the  birch-wood  side. 
There  to  expire ; — but  one  who  saw  him  hang 
Cut  the  good  cord — a  traitor  of  the  gang. 

His  own  exploits  with  boastfld  glee  he  told. 
What  ponds  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he  sold  ; 
And  how,  when  blest  with  sight  alert  and  gay. 
The  night's  amusements  kept  him  through  the  day. 

He  sang  the  praises  of  those  times,  when  all 
"  For  cards  and  dice,  as  for  their  drink,  might  call ; 
"  When  justice  wink'd  on  every  jovial  crew, 
"  And  ten-pins  tumbled  in  the  parson's  view." 

He  told,  when  angry  wives,  provoked  to  rail. 
Or  drive  a  third-day  drunkard  from  his  ale, 


*  [•*  Of  the  great  number  to  whom  it  has  been  my  painftil 
professional  duty  to  have  administered  in  the  last  houn  of 
their  lives,  I  have  someUmes  felt  surprised  that  so  few  have 
appeared  reluctant  to  go  to  *  the  undiscovered  country,  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns  I*  Many,  we  may  easily 
suppose,  have  manifested  this  willingness  to  die  from  an  impa- 
tience of  suffering,  or  iVom  that  passive  indifference  which  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  debility  and  extreme  bodily  exhaus- 
tion. But  I  have  seen  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  fearless 
contemplation  of  the  future,  (h>m  frdth  in  the  doctrine  which 
our  religion  teaches.  Such  men  were  not  only  calm  and  sup- 
ported, but  cheerfiil,  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  I  never  quitted 
such  a  sick  chamber,  without  a  wish  that  *  my  last  end  might 
be  like  thein.'  "—Sib  Hkkby  Halfobd.] 

3  ["  Oh  I  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts  flrom  fkte, 
Celestial  Muse !  and  to  our  world  relate." 

PoFx's  Homer.'] 


•  [Phwbe  Dawson,  Andrew  Collett,  and  the  Widow  Goe, 
were  all  portraits  ttom  the  life.] 
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What  were  his  triumphs,  and  how  great  the  skill 
That  won  the  vex'd  virago  to  his  will ; 
Who  raving  came; — ^then  talked  in  milder  strain, — 
Then  wept,  then  drank,  and  pledged  her  spouse 
again. 
Such  were  his  themes :  how  knaves  o*er  laws  pre- 
vail, 
Or,  when  made  captives,  how  they  fly  from  jail ; 
The  young  how  brave,  how  subtle  were  the  old : 
And  oatihs  attested  all  that  Folly  told. 

On  death  like  his  what  name  shall  we  bestow, 
So  very  sudden  I  yet  so  very  slow  ? 
*T  was  slow  : — ^Disease,  augmenting  year  by  year. 
Showed  the  grim  king  by  gradual  steps  brought 

near : 
*T  was  not  less  sudden ;  in  the  night  he  died, 
He  drank,  he  swore,  he  jested,  and  he  lied ; 
Thus  aiding  folly  with  departing  breath : — 
"  Beware,  Lorenzo,^  the  slowHBudden  death."  ® 

Next  died  the  Widow  Goe,  an  active  dame, 
Famed  ten  miles  round,  and  worthy  all  her  fame  ; 
She  lost  her  husband  when  their  loves  were  young, 
But  kept  her  farm,  her  credit,  and  her  tongue  : 
Full  thirty  years  she  ruled,  with  matchless  skill, 
With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will ; 
Advice  she  scom*d,  rebellions  she  suppressed. 
And  sons  and  servants  bow'd  at  her  behest. 
Like  that  great  man's,  who  to  his  Saviour  came, 
Were  the  strong  words  of  this  commanding  dame ; — 
"  Come,"  if  she  said,  they  came  ;  if  "  Go,"  were 

gone ; » 
And  if  "  Do  this," — that  instant  it  was  done : 
Her  maidens  told  she  was  all  eye  and  ear, 
In  darkness  saw  and  could  at  (Ustauce  hear ; 
No  parish-business  in  the  place  could  stir. 
Without  direction  or  assent  from  her ; 
In  turn  she  took  each  office  as  it  fell, 
Knew  all  their  duties  and  discharged  them  well ; 
The  lazy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook, 
And  pregnant  damsels  fear'd  her  stem  rebuke ; 
She  look*d  on  want  with  judgment  clear  and  cool, 
Ajid  felt  with  reason  and  bestow'd  by  rule ; 
She  match'd  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind, 
And  lent  them  eyes,  for  Love,  she  heard,  was  blind ; 
Yet  ceaseless  still  she  throve,  alert,  alive, 
The  working  bee,  in  full  or  empty  hive  ; 
Busy  and  careful,  like  that  working  bee, 
No  time  for  love  nor  tender  cares  had  she  ; 
But  when  our  farmers  made  their  amorous  vows, 
She  talk'd  of  market-steeds  and  patent-ploughs. 
Not  unemploy'd  her  evenings  passed  away. 
Amusement  closed,  as  business  waked  the  day ; 
When  to  her  toilet's  brief  concern  she  ran. 
And  conversation  with  her  friends  began, 
Who  all  were  welcome,  what  they  saw,  to  share  ; 
And  joyous  neighbours  praised  her  Christmas  fare. 
That  none  around  might,  in  their  scorn,  complain 
Of  Gossip  Goe  as  greedy  in  her  gain. 


»  [Yoang'«  Nljjht  Tlioughta.J 

^  ["  It  haa  always  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing passages  in  the  visions  of  Quevedo,  that  which  stigmatises 
those  as  fools  who  complain  that  they  fkiled  of  happiness 
by  siidden  death.  *  How,'  says  he,  •  can  death  be  sudden 
to  a  being  who  always  knew  that  he  most  die,  and  that  tlie 
time  of  his  death  was  uncertain  ? '  " — Jouvsor.] 


Thus  long  she  reign'd,  admired,  if  not  approved ; 
Praised,  if  not  honour*d ;  fear'd,  if  not  beloved  ; — 
When,  as  the  busy  days  of  Spring  drew  near, 
That  call'd  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year ; 
When  lively  hope  the  rising  crops  survey'd, 
And  April  promised  what  September  paid  ; 
When  strayed  her  lambs  where  gorse  and  greenweed 

grow; 
When  rose  her  grass  in  richer  vales  below ; 
When  pleased  she  look'd  on  all  the  smiling  land, 
And  view'd  the  hinds,  who  wrought  at  her  com- 
mand ; 
(Poultry  in  groups  still  followed  where  she  went ;) 
Then  dread  o'ercame  her, — that  her  days  were 
spent. 

''  Bless  me  I  I  die,  and  not  a  warning  gi  v'n, — 
"  With  much  to  do  on  Earth,  and  all  for  Ueav'n! — 
"  No  reparation  for  my  soul's  affairs, 
*^  No  leave  petitioned  for  the  barn's  repairs ; 
"  Accounts  perplex'd,  my  interest  yet  unpaid, 
"  My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  unmade ; — 
**  A  lawyer  haste,  and  in  your  way,  a  priest ; 
**  And  let  me  die  in  one  good  work  at  least." 
She  spake,  and,  trembling,  dropp'd  upon  her  knees, 
Heaven  in  her  eye  and  in  her  hand  her  keys ; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  decay. 
With  greater  force  she  grasp'd  those  signs  of  sway : 
Then  fell  and  died  I — In  haste  her  sons  drew  near, 
And  dropp'd,  in  haste,  the  tributary  tear ; 
Then  from  th'  adhering  clasp  the  keys  unbound, 
And  consolation  for  their  sorrows  found. 

Death  has  his  infant-train ;  his  bony  arm 
Strikes  from  the  baby-cheek  the  rosy  charm  ; 
The  brightest  eye  his  glazing  film  makes  dim, 
And  his  cold  touch  sets  fast  the  lithest  limb  : 
He  seized  the  sick'ning  boy  to  Gerard  lent,'" 
When  three  days'  life,  in  feeble  cries,  were  spent ; 
In  pain  brought  forth,  those  painful  hours  to  stay. 
To  breathe  in  pain  and  sigh  its  soul  away  ! 

"  But  why  thus  lent,  if  thus  recall'd  again, 
"  To  cause  and  feel,  to  live  and  die  in,  pain  ?  " 
Or  rather  say,  Why  grievous  these  appear, 
If  all  it  pays  for  Heaven's  eternal  year ; 
If  these  sad  sobs  and  piteous  sighs  secure 
Delights  that  live,  when  worlds  no  more  endure  ? 

The  sister-spirit  long  may  lodge  below. 
And  pains  from  nature,  pains  from  reason,  know ; 
Through  all  the  common  ills  of  life  may  run. 
By  hope  perverted  and  by  love  undone ; 
A  wife's  distress,  a  mother's  pangs,  may  dread, 
And  widow-tears,  in  bitter  anguish,  shed ; 
May  at  old  age  arrive  through  numerous  harms. 
With  children's  children  in  those  feeble  arms : 
Nor  till  by  years  of  want  and  grief  oppress'd 
Shall  the  sad  spirit  flee  and  be  at  rest ! 

Yet  happier  therefore  shall  we  deem  the  boy, 
Secured  from  anxious  care  and  dangerous  joy  ?  ' ' 

Not  so  !  for  then  would  Love  Divine  in  vain 
Send  all  the  burthens  weary  men  sustain ; 


9  ["  And  I  sav  to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth  ;  and  to  ano- 
ther. Gome,  and  he  cometli.'*— Afatt.  viii.  9.] 

'•  Gerard  Ablett,  see  ante,  p.  137. 

i>  [**  *  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young,'  was  said  of  yore. 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escape  by  this  : 
Tlie  death  or  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more, 
llie  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is 
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AU  that  now  ciirb  the  passions  when  they  rage, 
The  checks  of  youth  and  the  regrets  of  age ; 
AU  that  now  bid  as  hope,  believe,  endure, 
Our  sorrow's  comfort  and  our  vice's  cure  ; 
All  that  for  Heaven's  high  jojrs  the  spirits  train, 
And  charity,  the  crown  of  idl,  were  vain. 

Say,  will  you  call  the  breathless  infant  blest, 
Because  no  cares  the  silent  grave  molest  ? 
So  would  you  deem  the  nursling  from  the  wing 
Untimely  thrust  and  never  train'd  to  sing ; 
But  iar  more  blest  the  bird  whose  grateful  voice 
Sings  its  own  joy  and  makes  the  woods  rejoice, 
Though,  while  untaught,  ere  yet  he  chann'd  the 

ear, 
Hard  were  his  trials  and  his  pains  severe  I 

Next  died  the  Ladt  who  yon  Hall  possess'd, 
And  here  they  brought  her  noble  bones  to  rest. 
In  Town  she  dwelt ; — ^forsaken  stood  the  Hall : 
Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall : 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-closed  sash  convey'd : 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer  fly. 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death : — ^upon  the  bed  of  state. 
The  bat  shrill  shrieking  woo'd  his  flickering  mate ; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more  ; 
From  empty  cellars  tum'd  the  angry  poor, 
And  surly  beggars  cursed  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Where  tenants  folio w'd  to  complain  and  pay ;" 
Tet  no  complaint  before  the  Lady  came, 
The  feeling  servant  spared  the  feeble  dame  ; 
Who  saw  her  fiums  with  his  observing  eyes, 
And  answer'd  all  requests  with  his  replies : — 
She  came  not  down,  her  falling  groves  to  view ; 
Why  should  she  know,  what  one  so  faithful  knew  ? 
Why  come,  from  many  clamorous  tongues  to  hear. 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear  ? 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore ; 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ; 
When  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could  trace. 
And  one  so  piteous  govem'd  in  her  place  ?^' 

Lo  !  now,  what  dismal  Sons  of  Darkness  come. 
To  bear  this  Daughter  of  Indulgence  home  ; 
Tragedians  all,  and  well-arranged  in  black  I 
Who  nature,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack  ; 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
And  shake  their  sables  in  the  wearied  eye, 
That  turns  disgusted  from  the  pompous  scene. 
Proud  without  grandeur,  with  profusion,  mean ! 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  affection  owes ; 
For  worth  deceased  the  sigh  from  reason  flows  ; 
E'en  well-feign'd  passion  for  our  sorrows  call, 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall : 
But  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art. 
To  please  the  fancy  or  to  touch  the  heart ; 


Except  mere  breath ;  and  sinoe  the  rilent  Aiote 

Awaits  at  laat  even  those  who  longest  miss 
The  old  archer's  arrow,  perhaps  the  early  grave 
Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save." 

Byron.] 

'>  ['*  This  description  of  the  lad  v  of  the  manor's  deserted 
mansion  b  very  striking,  and  in  the  good  old  taste  of  Pope 
and  Dryden."— ^zFrBBY.l 

>3  [•*  Absenteeism,  all  the  world  over,  is  the  greatest  of  evils 
iliat  can  befall  a  labouring  population.     "  While,"  says  Mr. 


Unlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilising  showers ; 
Unlike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  dread. 
When  thunders  roar  and  forky  fires  are  shed ; 
Bark  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  yet  mean, 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  scene ; 
Presents  no  objects  tender  or  profound. 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 

When  woes  are  feign'd,  how  ill  such  forms  ap- 
pear. 
And  oh  !  how  needless,  when  the  woe 's  sincere. 

Slow  to  the  vault  they  come,  with  heavy  tread. 
Bending  beneath  the  Lady  and  her  lead  ; 
A  case  of  elm  surrounds  that  ponderous  chest. 
Close  on  that  case  the  crimson  velvet 's  press'd  ; 
Ungenerous  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies, 
With  niggard-caution,  his  appointed  prise  ; 
For  now,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way, 
Through  cloth  and  wood  and  metal  to  his  prey, 
That  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain, 
That  fancy  loathes  and  worms  themselves  dis- 
dain. 

But  see  I  the  master-mourner  makes  his  way. 
To  end  bis  office  for  the  ooffin'd  clay  ; 
Pleased  that  our  rustio  men  and  maids  behold 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold. 
As  they  approach  to  spell  the  age,  the  name, 
And  all  the  titles  of  the  illustrious  dame. — 
This  as  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  Village-father  look'd  disdain  and  said : 
"  Away,  my  friends !  why  take  such  pains  to  know 
**What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  church  shall 

show? 
"Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall  stand, 
"  But  how  she  lived — the  blessing  of  the  land  ; 
"  How  much  we  all  deplored  the  noble  dead, 
"  What  groans  we  utter'd  and  what  tears  we  shed ; 
"  Tears,  true  as  those  which  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
*'  Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise  ; 
"Tears,  true  as  those  which,  ere  she  found  her 

grave, 
"  The  noble  Lady  to  our  sorrows  gave." 

Down  by  the  church-way  walk,  and  where  the 

brook 
Winds  round  the  chancel  like  a  shepherd's  crook  ; 
In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  before. 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door ; 
Where  those  dark  shrubs,  that  now  grow  wild  at 

will, 
Were  clipp'd  in  form  and  tantalised  with  skill ; 
Where  cockles  blanch'd  and  pebbles  neatly  spread, 
Form'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspurs'  bed  ; — 
There  lived  a  Lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 
Who  show'd  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice  ; 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  ^*  was  her  favourite  vest ; 


Lewis,  "  I  fiukcied  my  attorney  to  be  resident  on  my  estate, 
he  was  attending  to  one  of  his  own.  Daring  his  absence,  an 
overseer  was  left  in  absolute  power,  wbicli  he  abused  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  property  was  nearly  ruined.  Yet,  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  my  attorney  wrote  me  letters  filled  with  as- 
surances of  his  perpetual  vigilance  for  the  poor  creatures'  wel- 
fare ;  nor,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it  myself,  should  I  ever  have 
had  the  most  distant  idea  how  abominably  they  had  been 
misused."— Qiiart«r/y  RevieWf  1834.] 


><  [A  kdy's  great-coat.] 


Erect  she  stood,  she  walk'd  with  stately  mien, 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall  and 
lean. 

There  long  she  lived  in  maiden-state  immured, 
From  looks  of  love  and  treacherous  man  secured  ; 
Though  evil  fame — (but  that  was  long  before) 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catherine's  door : 
A  Captain  thither,  rich  from  India  came, 
And  though  a  cousin  calFd,  it  touch'd  her  fSune : 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest, 
And  all  the  long-prized  treasures  she  possessed  : — 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appeared  to  stay 
In  that  stem  face,  and  chase  those  frowns  away, 
*T  was  when  her  treasures  she  disposed  for  view 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendour  due ; 
Silks  beyond  price,  so  rich,  they  'd  stand  alone, 
And  diamonds  blazing  on  the  buckled  zone ; 
Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  workmen  set, 
And  bracelets  fair  in  box  of  glossy  jet ; 
Bright  polished  amber  precious  from  its  size, 
Or  forms  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise  : 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
Conceard  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings*; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  love,  and  verses  fine 
Round  the  pink*d  rims  of  crisped  Valentine. 
Her  china-closet,  cause  of  daily  care. 
For  woman's  wonder  held  her  penciU'd  ware ; 
That  pictured  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shunn'd  the  eye  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adom'd  with  maiden-taste, 
A  clipp*d  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites,  graced : 
A  parrot  next,  but  dead  and  stuff 'd  with  art ; 
(For  Poll,  when  living,  lost  the  Lady's  heart, 
And  then  his  life  ;  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  tinged  his  Lady's  cheek  :) 
Unhappy  bird  !  who  had  no  power  to  prove, 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitude  and  love. 
A  grey  old  cat  his  whiskers  lick'd  beside  ; 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride. 
The  polish'd  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A  glassy  globe,  in  frame  of  ivory,  press'd ; 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures  ;  one  of  gold, 
Of  silver  one ;  both  beauteous  to  behold  : — 
All  these  were  form'd  the  guiding  taste  to  suit ; 
The  beast  well-manner'd  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  widow'd  Aunt  was  there,  compell'd  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who  veiling  well  her  scorn,  endured  the  clog. 
Mute  as  the  fish  and  fawning  as  the  dog. 

As  years  increased,  these  treasures,  her  delight, 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner's  sight : 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  he  will, 
A  guinea  kept  is  but  a  guinea  still ; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use, 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  produce  ; 
But  silks  and  rings,  in  the  possessor's  eyes. 
The  oft'ner  seen,  the  more  in  valae  rise. 
And  thus  are  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
The  kind  of  pleasure  that  with  years  wiU  grow. 

But  what  avail'd  their  worth — ^if  worth  had 
they — 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay  ? 

Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests,  and  fix  it  on  her  book, — 
A  rich-bound  Book  of  Prayer  the  Captain  gave, 
(Some  Princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have ;) 
And  then  once  more  on  all  her  stores  look  round, 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 


That  told,  *'  Alas !  how  hard  from  these  to  part, 
*'  And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart  I 
*'  What  shall  I  do  (she  cried),  my  peace  of  mind 
"  To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  resign'd  ?" 

"Hear,"    we    retum'd; — ^** these   baubles   cast 
aside, 
"  Nor  give  thy  God  a  rival  in  thy  pride ; 
**  Thy  closets  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen's  door ; 
"  There  own  thy  failings,  here  invite  the  poor ; 
*'  A  friend  of  Mammon  let  thy  bounty  make  ; 
"  For  widow's  prayers,  thy  vanities  forsake ; 
^'  And  let  the  hungry  of  thy  pride  partake  : 
"  Then  shall  thy  inward  eye  with  joy  survey 
"  The  angel  Mercy  tempering  Death's  delay !" 

Alas !  't  was  hard ;  the  treasures  still  had  charms, 
Hope  still  its  flattery,  sickness  its  alarms ; 
Still  was  the  same  unsettled,  clouded  view, 
And  the  same  plaintive  cry,  "  What  shaU  I  do  ?" 

Nor  change  appear'd;    for  when  her  race  was 
run. 
Doubtful  we  all  excbdm'd,  "  What  has  been  done  ?" 
Apart  she  lived,  and  still  she  lies  alone ; 
Yon  earthy  heap  awaits  the  flattering  stone. 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employ'd, 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catherine  iXo^d. 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  Peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean. 
His  truth  unquestion'd  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay'd : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face : 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved. 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved ; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd. 
And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind : 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none ; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh ; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd ; 
(Bane  of  the  poor  1  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind. 
To  miss  one  favour,  which  their  neighbours  find  :) 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved : 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  infant  died. 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  wsa  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek, 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  't  was  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning, — ^though  my  Clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few : — 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain'd, 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train'd ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied, — • 
In  &ct  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  Pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim ; 
Christian  and  countrymen  was  all  with  him : 
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Tnie  to  his  chturch  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect, 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct ; — 
"  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze, 
"  But  should  be  blind,  and  lose  it,  in  your  blaze." 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain ; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would 

hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were 
run, 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labour  done ; 
When  he,  save  honest  fame,  retain*d  no  more, 
But  lost  his  wife,  and  saw  his  children  poor : 
"T  was  then,  a  spark  of — say  not  discontent — 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent : — 

*'  Kind  are  your  laws,  Ct  is  not  to  be  denied,) 
"  That  in  yon  House,  for  ruin*d  age,  provide, 
"  And  they  are  just ; — ^when  young  we  give  you  all, 
"  And  for  assistance  in  our  weakness  call. — 
**  Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
'*  To  join  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish-bread  ? 
''  But  yet  I  linger,  loth  with  him  to  feed, 
"  Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need ; 
''  He  who,  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took, 
*'  And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look : 
"  On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend  ; 
"  See  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend ; 
'*  But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
*<  And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die : 
*'  Tet  help  me,  HeaVn !  and  let  me  not  complain 
**  Of  what  I  suffer,  but  my  fate  sustain." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign'd  he  grew ; 
Daily  he  placed  the  Workhouse  in  his  view  I 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
He  dropp*d,  expiring,  at  his  cottage-gate.'^ 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there : 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour'd  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  pUyful  wight, 
Compeird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight, 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while. 
Till  Mister  Ashford  soften'd  to  a  smile  ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer. 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force),  are  there :  — 
But  he  is  blest,  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

Then  died  a  Rambler :  not  the  one  who  sails. 
And  trucks,  for  female  favours,  beads  and  nails ; 


>*  [Itaac  Aahford's  prototype  wu  honat  John  Jasper,  the 
pariah-clerk  of  North  Glemham  :  of  whoae  manly  indepen- 
dence of  mind  and  integrity  of  conduct  Mr.  Cnbbe  often 
apoke  with  cordial  warmth  and  respect,  long  after  he  had  left 
Suffolk.  John's  only  complaint  was  a  dread  of  a  workhouse, 
when  his  ability  to  labour  should  be  over.] 

1*  [RoUn  Dingley,  tlie  wandering  pauper,  was  suggested 
by  Bichard  Wilkinson,  a  pariahioner  of  Muston,  who  every 
now  and  then  disappeared,  like  some  migratory  birds,  no  one 
could  conjecture  whither,  and,  just  as  his  existence  was  for- 
gotten, home  cime  Richard  to  be  again  clothed  and  fed  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish.] 

'''  [The  Old  man  of  Verona,   *'  qui  suburbium  nunquim 


Not  one  who  posts  from  place  to  place — of  men 

And  manners  treating  with  a  flying  pen  ; 

Not    ho  who    climbs,  for    prospects,    Snowdon*s 

height. 
And  chides  the  clouds  that  intercept  the  sight ; 
No  curious  shell,  rare  plant,  or  brilliant  spar. 
Enticed  our  traveller  from  his  house  so  far ; 
But  all  the  reason,  by  himself  assigned 
For  so  much  rambling,  was,  a  restless  mind ; 
As  on,  from  place  to  place,  without  intent. 
Without  reflection,  Bobin  Dingley  "  went. 

Not  thus  by  nature : — ^never  man  was  found 
Less  prone  to  wander  from  his  parish  bound : 
Claudian's  Old  Man,  to  whom  aU  scenes  were  new, '7 
Save  those  where  he  and  where  his  apples  grew. 
Resembled  Robin,  who  around  would  look. 
And  his  horizon  for  the  earth*s  mistook. 

To  this  poor  swain  a  keen  Attorney  came ; — 
**  I  give  thee  joy,  good  fellow  I  on  thy  name ; 
"  The  rich  old  Dingley's  dead ;— no  child  has  he, 
**  Nor  wife,  nor  will ;  his  all  is  left  for  thee  : 
**  To  be  his  fortune's  heir  thy  claim  is  good ; 
"  Thou  hast  the  name,  and  we  will  prove  the  blood.'* 

The  claim  was  made ;  'twas  tried, — ^it  would  not 
stand; 
They  proved  the  blood,  but  were  refused  the  land. 

Assured  of  wealth,  this  man  of  simple  heart 
To  every  friend  had  predisposed  a  part ; 
His  wife  had  hopes  indulged  of  various  kind  ', 
The  three  Miss  Dingleys  had  their  school  assign'd, 
Masters  were  sought  for  what  they  each  required. 
And  books  were  bought  and  harpsichords  were 

hired; 
So  high  was  hope : — the  failure  touch'd  his  brain. 
And  Robin  never  was  himself  again ; 
Tet  he  no  wrath,  no  angry  wish  expressed. 
But  tried,  in  vain,  to  labour  or  to  rest ; 
Then  cast  his  bundle  on  his  back,  and  went 
He  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what  intent. 

Tears  fled ; — of  Robin  all  remembrance  past, 
When  home  he  wander'd  in  his  rags  at  last : 
A  sailor's  jacket  on  his  limbs  was  thrown, 
A  sailor's  story  he  had  made  his  own ; 
Had  Buffer'd  battles,  prisons,  tempests,  storms, 
Encountering  death  in  all  his  ugliest  forms  : 
His  cheeks  were  haggard,  hollow  w^  his  eye. 
Where  madness  lurk'd,  conceal'd  in  misery  ; 
Want,  and  th'  ungentle  world,  had  taught  a  part, 
And  prompted  cunning  to  that  simple  heart : 
''He  now  bethought  him,  he  would  roam  no  more, 
''  But  live  at  home  and  labour  as  before." 

Here  clothed  and  fed,  no  sooner  he  began 
To  round  and  redden,  then  away  he  ran ; 


egressua  est.**      Claudian's  venee   are   thus   imitated   by 
Cowley : — 


'*  Happy  tlie  man  who  his  whole  life  doth  Iwnnd 
WiUiin  th*  enclosure  of  his  little  ground ; 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 
(Th*  hereditary  ootta^  of  his  race) 
From  his  first  rising  mfuicv  has  known. 
And,  by  degrees,  sees  gently  bending  down, 
With  natural  propension,  to  that  earth 
Which  both  presmred  his  life  and  gave  him  birth. 
Him  no  ftdae  distant  lights,  by  forinne  set, 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wanderings  get ; 
No  change  ot  consuls  marks  to  him  the  year; 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar,"  &c.] 
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His  wife  was  dead,  their  children  past  his  aid. 

So,  unmolested,  fh>m  his  home  he  stray'd : 

Six  years  eUpsed,  when,  worn  with  want  and 

pain, 
Came  Robin,  wrapt  in  all  his  rags,  agun : 
We  chide,  we  pity  ; — ^placed  among  our  poor, 
He  fed  again,  and  was  a  man  once  more. 

As  when  a  gaunt  and  hungry  fox  is  found, 
£ntrapp*d  alive  in  some  rich  hunter*s  ground ; 
Fed  for  the  field,  although  each  day  *s  a  feast, 
Fatten  you  may,  but  never  t<ime  the  beast ; 
A  house  protects  him,  savoury  viands  sustain  ; — 
But  loose  his  neck  and  off  he  goes  again : 
So  stole  our  Vagrant  from  his  warm  retreat, 
To  rove  a  prowler  and  be  deemed  a  cheat. 

Hard  was  his  fare  ;  for  him  at  length  we  saw 
In  cart  convey'd  and  laid  supine  on  straw. 
His  feeble  voice  now  spoke  a  sinking  heart ; 
His  groans  now  told  the  motions  of  the  cart ; 
And  when  it  stopp'd,  he  tried  in  vain  to  stand ; 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clench'd    his   clammy 

hand; 
Life  ebb'd  apace,  and  our  best  aid  no  more 
Could  his  weak  sense  or  dying  heart  restore : 
But  now  he  fell,  a  victim  to  the  snare 
That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak  prepare ; — 
They  who,  when  profit  or  resentment  call, 
Heed  not  the  groaning  victim  they  enthrall. 

Then  died  lamented,  in  the  strength  of  life, 
A  valued  Mother  and  a  faithful  Wtfe ; 
Call'd  not  away  when  time  had  loosed  each  hold 
On  the  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 
But  when,  to  all  that  knit  us  to  our  kind. 
She  felt  fast-bound,  as  charity  can  bind ; — 
Not  when  the  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care. 
The  drooping  spirit  for  its  fate  prepare ; 
And,  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 
Loosed  from  life's  charm,  and  willing  to  depart ; 
But  all  her  ties  the  strong  invader  broke. 
In  aU  their  strength,  by  one  tremendous  stroke  I 
Sudden  and  swift  the  eager  pest  came  on. 
And  terror  grew,  till  every  hope  was  gone  ; 
Still  those  around  appeared  for  hope  to  seek  I 
But  viewed  the  sick  and  were  afindd  to  speak. 

Slowly  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead ; 
When  grief  grew  loud  and  bitter  tears  were  shed, 
My  part  began  ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place, 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face : 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind. 
That  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind  ; 
Friends  with  the  husband  came  their  griefs  to 

blend; 
For  good-man  Frankford  was  to  all  a  friend. 
The  last-bom  boy  they  held  above  the  bier. 
He  knew  not  grief,  but  cries  express'd  his  fear ; 


10  [It  hM  been  told  (VaKc,  p.  20),  that  Mr.  Cnbbe,  on 
retnrninr  to  Aldborouffh,  aftei{  the  publication  of  **Tbe 
Libnry,'^  foand  that  his  mother  had  died  while  he  was  in 
London.  *'  lliat  affectionate  parent,  who  wonld  have  lost  all 
sense  of  sickness  and  suffering,  had  she  witneand  his  success, 
was  no  more :  she  had  sunlc  under  the  dropsy,  in  his  absence, 
with  a  fortitude  of  resignation  closely  resemblins  that  of  his 
own  last  hours.  It  happened  that  a  friend  and  neighbour 
was  slowly  yielding  at  tlie  same  time  to  the  same  hopeless 
disorder,  and  every  morning  she  used  to  desire  her  dauchter 
to  see  if  this  sufferer's  window  was  opened  ;  saying,  cneer- 
fkilly,  *  She  must  make  haste,  or  I  sliali  be  at  rest  before  her.' 


Each  different  age  and  sex  reveal*d  its  pain, 
In  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain  ; 
While  the  meek  father,  listening  to  their  tones, 
Swell'd  the  full  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 

The  elder  sister  strove  her  pangs  to  hide. 
And  soothing  words  to  younger  minds  applied : 
**  Be  still,  be  patient ; "  oft  she  strove  to  stay ; 
But  faird  as  oft,  and  weeping  tum'd  away. 

Curious  and  sad,  upon  the  fresh-dug  hiU 
The  viUage  lads  stood  melancholy  still ; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to  and  fro. 
As  Nature  guided,  took  the  tone  of  woe. 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gazed  around 
On  every  place — where  she — no  more  was  found ; — 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 
The  fire-side  chair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still ; 
The  garden-walks,  a  labour  all  her  own ; 
The  latticed  bower,   with  trailing  shrubs   o*er- 

grown; 
The  Sunday-pew  she  fill*d  with  all  her  race, — 
Each  place  of  hers,  was  now  a  sacred  place.** 
That,  while  it  call'd  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes, 
Pierced  the  full  heart  and  forced  them  still  to 
rise. 

Oh  sacred  sorrow !  by  whom  souls  are  tried. 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide  ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
To  tell  his  Maker,  he  has  had  his  share  ?) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  sent. 
And  be  my  guide,  and  not  my  punishment  I 

Of  Leah  Cousins  next  the  name  appears. 
With  honours  crown'd  and  blest  with  length  of 

years, 
Save  that  she  lived  to  feel,  in  life's  decay, 
The  pleasure  die,  the  honours  drop  away ; 
A  matron  she,  whom  every  village-wife 
Yiew'd  as  the  help  and  guardian  of  her  life ; 
Fathers  and  sons,  indebted  to  her  aid. 
Respect  to  her  and  her  profession  paid ; 
Who  in  the  house  of  plenty  largely  fed, 
Yet  took  her  station  at  the  pauper's  bed ; 
Nor  from  that  duty  could  be  bribed  again. 
While  fear  or  danger  urged  her  to  remain : 
In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied. 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  was  her  guide. 

Thus  Leah  lived ;  long-trusted,  much  carcss'd. 
Till  a  Town-Dame  a  youthful  Farmer  bless'd ; 
A  gay  vain  bride,  who  would  example  give 
To  that  poor  village  where  she  deign'd  to  live ; 
Some  few  months  past,  she  sent,  in  hour  of  need. 
For  Doctor  Glihh,  who  came  with  wond'rous  speed : 
Two  days  he  waited,  all  his  art  applied. 
To  save  the  mother  when  her  infant  died : — 
"  'Twas  well  I  came,"  at  last  he  deign'd  to  say  ; 
"  'T  was  wondrous  well ; " — and  proudly  rode  away. 


My  father  has  alluded  to  his  feelings  on  this  occasion  in  "  The 

Iteisb  Register : " — 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  he  gaied  around 

On  every  place— where  she— no  more  was  found ; 

And  I  find  him  recurring  to  the  same  theme  in  one  of  his 
manuscript  jdeoes  :— 

But  oh  I  in  after-years 
Were  other  deaths,  that  call'd  for  other  tears  :— 
No,  that  I  dare  not,  that  I  cannot  paint! 
The  patient  sufferer  I  the  enduring  saint  I 
Holy  and  cbeerftil  1  bat  all  words  are  faint  I] 
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The  new  ran  round ; — '*  How  vast  the  Doctor's 
poVr  1  " 
"  He  saved  the  Lady  in  the  trying  hour ; 
<<  Saved  her  from  death,  when  she  was  dead  to  hope, 
**  And  her  fond  husband  had  resign*d  her  up  : 
**  So  all,  like  her,  may  evil  fate  defy, 
''  If  Doctor  Glibb,  with  saving  hand,  be  nigh." 

Fame  (now  his  friend),  fear,  novelty,  and  whim. 
And  fashion,  sent  the  varying  sex  to  him  : 
From  this,  contention  in  the  village  rose ; 
And  these  the  Dame  espoused ;  the  Doctor  those  ; 
The  wealthier  part  to  him  and  science  went ; 
With  luck  and  her  the  poor  remained  content. 

The  Matron  sigh'd ;  for  she  was  vez*d  at  heart, 
With  so  much  profit,  so  much  fSune,  to  part : 
^  So  long  successful  in  my  art,"  she  cried, 
'*  And  this  proud  man,  so  young  and  so  untried !  " 

'*  Nay,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  dare  you  trust  your 
wives, 
"  The  joy,  the  pride,  the  solace  of  your  lives, 
^  To  one  who  acts  and  knows  no  reason  why, 
"  But  trusts,  poor  hag !  to  luck  for  an  ally  ? — 
"  Who,  on  experience,  can  her  claims  advance, 
*'  And  own  the  powers  of  accident  and  chance  ? 
"  A  whining  dame,  who  prays  in  danger's  view, 
'*  (A  proof  she  knows  not  what  beside  to  do ;) 
''  What 's  her  experience  ?  In  the  time  that 's  gone, 
'*  Blundering  she  wrought  and  still  she  blunders 

on: — 
'*  And  what  is  Nature  ?  One  who  acts  in  aid 
"  Of  gossips  half  asleep  and  half  afraid : 
*^  With  such  allies  I  scorn  my  fame  to  blend, 
**  Skill  is  my  luck  and  courage  is  my  friend  : 
*^  No  slave  to  Nature,  'tis  my  chief  deUght 
"  To  win  my  way  and  act  in  her  despite  : — 
^  Trust  then  my  art,  that,  in  itself  complete, 
«  Needs  no  assistance  and  fears  no  defeat." 

Warm'd  by  her  well-spiced  ale  and  aiding  pipe, 
The  angry  Matron  grew  for  contest  ripe. 

'*  Can  you,"  she  said,  '*  ungrateful  and  ui\just, 
'*  Before  experience,  ostentation  trust  I 
''  What  is  your  hazard,  foolish  daughters,  tell? 
"  If  safe,  you  're  certain ;  if  secure,  you  're  well : 
'*  That  I  have  luck  must  friend  and  foe  confess, 
"  And  what's  good  judgment  but  a  lucky  guess  ? 
*'  He  boasts,  but  what  he  can  do : — ^will  you  run 
''^From  me,  your  friend!  who,  all  he  boasts,  have 

done? 
'*  By  proud   and  learned   words  his  powers  are 

known  j 
"  By  healthy  boys  and  handsome  girls  my  own : 
''  Wives !  &thers  I  children !  by  my  help  you  live ; 
"  Has  this  pale  Doctor  more  than  life  to  give  ? 
"  No  stunted  cripple  hops  the  village  round ; 
^  Your  hands  are  active  and  your  heads  are  sound ; 
*'  My  lads  are  all  your  fields  and  flocks  require ; 
*'  My  lasses  all  those  sturdy  lads  admire. 
"  Can  this  proud  leech,  with  all  his  boasted  skill, 
"  Amend  the  soul  or  body,  wit  or  wiU  ? 
"  Does  he  for  courts  the  sons  of  fibrmers  firame, 
"  Or  make  the  daughter  differ  from  the  dame  ? 
"  Or,  whom  he  brings  into  this  world  of  woe, 
"  Prepares  he  them  their  part  to  undergo  ? 
"  If  not,  this  stranger  from  your  doors  repel, 
'*  And  be  content  to  be  and  to  be  tr«{/." 

She  spake ;  but,  ah  1  with  words  too  strong  and 
plain; 
Her  warmth  offended,  and  her  truth  was  vain : 


The  many  left  her,  and  the  friendly yhr. 
If  never  colder,  yet  they  older  grew ; 
Till,  unemploy'd,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 
And  took,  insidious  aid  !  th'  ixLBpiring  cup  ; 
Grew  poor  and  peevish  as  her  powers  decay'd. 
And  propp'd  the  tottering  frame  with  stronger  aid. 
Then  died  1  I  saw  our  careful  swains  convey, 
From  this  our  changefiil  world,  the  Matron's  clay, 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  with  equal  care, 
bought  them  its  changes,  good  and  ill  to  share. 

Now  to  his  grave  was  Eoger  CV«^convey'd, 
And  strong  resentment's  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwreck'd  in  youth,  he  home  retum'd,  and  found 
His  brethren  three — and  thrice  they  wish'd  him 

drown'd. 
**  Is  this  a  landsman's  love  ?  Be  certain  then, 
"  We  part  for  ever  I  " — and  they  cried,  "  Amen !  " 

His  words  were  truth's: — Some  forty  summers 
fled. 
His  brethren  died ;  his  kin  supposed  him  dead : 
Three  nephews  these,  one  sprightly  niece,  and  one, 
Less  near  in  blood — ^they  called  him  surlu  John  ; 
He  work'd  in  woods  apart  from  all  his  kmd. 
Fierce  were  his  looks  and  moody  was  his  mind. 

For  home  the  sailor  now  began  to  sigh  :-^ 
**  The  dogs  are  dead,  and  FU  return  and  die ; 
*'  When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care, 
"  The  younger  Cuffs  with  kinder  souls  shall  share — 
"  Yet  hold  t  I  'm  rich ;— with  one  consent  they  '11  say, 
*' '  You  're  welcome.  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May. 
^*  No ;  I  '11  disguise  me,  be  in  tatters  dress'd, 
<*  And  best  befriend  the  lads  who  treat  me  best." 

Now  all  his  kindred, — ^neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distance  from  the  door. 

In  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  George's  gate, 
And  begg'd  for  aid,  as  he  described  his  state : — 
But  stem  was  George ; — ^**  Let  them  who  had  thee 

strong, 
*'  Help  thee  to  drag  thy  weaken'd  frame  along ; 
"  To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  limbs  would  move, 
**  From  us  depart,  and  try  a  stranger's  love : — 
"  Ha !  dost  thou  murmur  ?" — ^for,  in  Roger's  throat, 
Was  ''  Rascal !  "  rising  with  disdainflil  note. 

To  pious  James  he  then  his  prayer  address'd  ;^^ 
"Good-lack,"  quoth  James,  *'thy  sorrows  pierce 

my  breast ; 
"  And,  had  I  wealth,  as  have  my  brethren  twain, 
"  One  board  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain : 
"  But  plead  I  will  thy  cause,  and  I  will  pray : 
"  And  so  farewell  I  Heaven  help  thee  on  thy  way !" 

"  Scoundrel  I"  said  Roger  (but  apart)  ; — and  told 
His  case  to  Peter  ;-^Peter  too  was  cold ; — 
"  The  rates  are  high  ;  we  have  a-many  poor ; 
"  But  I  will  think,"— he  said,  and  shut  the  door. 

Then  the  gay  niece  the  seeming  pauper  pressed  ;-<- 
"  Turn,  Nancy,  turn,  and  view  this  form  distress'd ; 
"  Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  frame, 
"  And  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  Uncle's  name." 

**  Avaunt  I  begone  I "  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
"  Thou  vile  impostor  !  Uncle  Roger's  dead ; 
'^  I  hate  thee,  beast ;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks ; 
"  Oh  I  that  I  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks  1 " 

"  My  gentle  niece  I "  he  said — and  sought  the 
wood. — 
"  I  hunger,  fellow ;  prithee,  give  me  food  !  " 

'*  Give !  am  I  rich  ?  This  hatchet  take,  and  try 
"  Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs  the  lie ; 
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*'  Work,  feed  thyself,  to  thine  own  powers  appeal, 
"  Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own.  right-hand  oan 

heal; 
*'  And  while  that  hand  is  thine  and  thine  a  leg, 
"  Scorn  of  the  proud  or  of  the  base  to  beg." 

<*  CkMne,  iurly  John,  thy  wealthy  kinsman  yiew,** 
Old  Roger  said ; — "  thy  words  are  brave  and  true ; 
"  Come,  liye  with  me :  we  *U  vex  those  scoundrel- 
boys, 
"  And  that  prim  shrew  shall,  envying,  hear  our 

joys.— 
^^  Tobacco's  glorious  fume  all  day  we  'U  share, 
''  With  beef  and  brandy  kiU  aU  kinds  of  care ; 
'*  We  '11  beer  and  biscuit  on  our  table  heap, 
'*  And  rail  at  rascals,  tiU  we  faU  asleep." 

Such  was  their  life ;  but  when  the  woodman  died, 
His  grieving  kin  for  Boger's  smiles  applied — 
In  vain  ;  he  shut,  with  stem  rebuke,  the  door. 
And  dying,  built  a  reluge  for  the  poor. 
With  this  restriction,  That  no  Ct{^  should  share 
One  meal,  or  shelter  for  one  moment  there. 

My  Record  ends : — ^But  hark  1  e'en  now  I  hear 
The  bell  of  death,  askd  know  not  whose  to  fear  :'* 
Our  farmers  all,  and  all  our  hinds  were  well ; 
In  no  man's  cottage  danger  seem'd  to  dwell : — 
Yet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes. 
For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three 

times. 
'<  Go ;  of  my  Sexton  seek.  Whose  days  are  sped  ? — 
"  What  1  he,  himself  '.—and  is  old  UibbU  dead  ?" 
His  eightieth  year  he  reaoh'd,  still  undecay'd, 
And  rectors  five  to  one  dose  vault  convey'd :— ~ 
But  he  is  gone ;  his  care  and  skill  I  lose. 
And  gain  a  moumfol  subject  for  my  Muse  : 
His  masters  lost,  he  'd  oft  in  turn  deplore, 
And  kindly  add, — **  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more  I*' 
Yet,  while  he  ^lake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear'd  at  variance  with  his  complaisance : 
For,  as  he  told  their  fote  and  varying  worth. 
He  archly  looked, — "  I  yet  may  bear  thee  forth.** 
"  When  first  *'— (he  so  began)—"  my  trade  I  pUed, 
"  Good  master  Addle  was  the  jiarish-guide ; 
"  His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear, 
"  His  stride  nugestic,  and  his  frown  severe ; 
"  A  noble  piUar  of  the  church  he  stood. 
"  Adom'd  with  coUege-gown  and  parish  hood  : 
"  Then  a*  he  paced  the  hallowed  aisles  about, 
"  He  fiU'd  the  seven-fold  surplice  fSftirly.out ! 
"  But  in  his  pulpit  wearied  down  with  prayer, 
*'  He  sat  and  seem'd  as  in  his  study's  chair ; 
"  For  while  the  anthem  swell'd,  and  when  it  ceased, 
"  Th'  expecting  people  view'd  their  slumbering 

priest: 
"  Who,  dozing,  died.— Our  Parson  PteU  was  next ; 
"  *  I  will  not  spare  you,'  was  his  favourite  text ; 
"  Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound ; 
"  E'en  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground ; 
"  Yet  cared  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 
"'What  should  I  do,'  quoth  he»  'but  what  I 

preach?' 


19  [**  As  if  an  angel  spoke. 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.    If  heara  ort^At, 
It  la  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours.* —Yovvo.] 

^  [Dr.  Grandspear  is  a  rough  outlina  of  Dr.  Baeon,  the 
poet's  pfedeeesBur  at  Musbon.] 


"  His  piercing  jokes  (and  he  'd  a  plenteous  store) 
"  Were  daily  offer'd  both  to  rich  and  poor  ; 
"  His  scorn,  his  love,  in  playful  words  he  spoke ; 
"  His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke : 
"  But  though  so  young  and  blest  with  spirits  high, 
"He  died  as  grave  as  any  judge  could  die : 
"  The  strong  attack  subdued  his  lively  powers, — 
"  His  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Grandspear  ouis.'® 
"  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round; 
"  In  his  abundance  all  appear'd  t'  abound ; 
"  Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
"  E'en  cool  Dissenters  at  his  Uble  fed ; 
"  Who  wish'd  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  man  so 

kind 
"  A  way  to  Heaven,though  not  their  own,might  find. 
"  To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free, 
"  Kind  to  the  poor,  and,  ah  I  most  kind  to  me  I 
"  '  Ralph,*  would  he  say,  *  Ralph  IHbble,  thou  art 

old; 
"  <  That  doublet  fit,  't  wiU  keep  thee  from  the  cold : 
"  <How  does  my  sexton  ?— What  1  the  times  are 

hard; 
"  '  Drive  that  stout  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.' 
"  But  most,  his  rev'renoe  loved  a  mirthful  jest :— > 
"  ^  Thy  coat  is  thin ;   why,  man,  thou  'rt   barely 

dress'd ; 
" '  It 's  worn  to  th'  thread :  but  I  have  nappy  beer ; 
"  *  Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear  I ' 
"  Gay  days  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly 

past: 
"  When  first  he  came,  we  found  he  cou'dn't  last : 
"  A  whoreson  cough  (and  at  the  fietll  of  leaf) 
"  Upset  him  quite ; — ^but  what 's  the  gain  of  grief? 

"  Then  came  the  Author-Rector  .*'*  his  delight 
"  Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them  or  to  write : 
"  Women  and  men  he  strove  alike  to  shun, 
"  And   hurried   homeward  when  his  tasks  were 

done; 
"  Courteous  enough,  but  careless  what  he  said, 
"  For  points  of  learning  he  reserved  his  head  ; 
"  And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich, 
"  He  knew  no  better  than  his  cassock  which  : 
"  He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind, 
"  Erect  by  nature,  but  to  bend  inclined ; 
"  Not  like  a  creeper  falling  to  the  ground, 
"  Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighbours  round : — 
"  Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band,*< — 
"  And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand, 
"  Nor,  like  tiie  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
"  As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that : 
"  He  talk'd,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rules ; 
"  Nor  tum'd  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools ; 
"  It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim, 
"  And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  tum'd  frx>m  him. 
"Of  questions,   much  he   wrote,  profound   and 

dark, — 
"  How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  stopp'd  the  ark; 
"  From  what  far  land  the  queen  of  Sheba  came ; 
"  Who  Salem's  Priest,  and  what  his  father's  name ; 
"  He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield, 
"  And  Revelations,  to  the  world,  reveal'd. 


SI  [The  Author-Rector  is,  at  all  points,  Uie  similitude 
of  Mr.  Crabbe  himself,  except  in  the  subject  of  his  lucubra- 
tions.] 


»  [See  mte,  p.  46.] 
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**  He  sleeps  i*  the  aisle, — but  not  a  stone  records 
*'  His  name  or  fame,  his  actions  or  his  words : 
*'  And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  around, 
**  And  mark  the  tombs  in  our  sepulchral  ground 
^'  (Though  dare  I  not  of  one  man's  hope  to  doubt), 
**  I  'd  join  the  party  who  repose  without. 

**  Next  ccune  a  Youth  from  Cambridge,  and  in  truth 
"  He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth ; 
'*  He  blush*d  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man, 
'*  And  gain'd  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
**  When  preaching,  seldom  ventured  on  reproof, 
«  But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 
*•*•  Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assail'd, 
"  Advised  and  censured,  flatter'd, — and  prevail'd. — 
"  Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex, 
"  Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex ; 
*•  To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took ; 
'*  Loud  grew  his  voice,  to  threat'ning  swelled  his  look ; 
'*  Above,  below,  on  either  side  he  gased, 
**  Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amased : 
"  No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain, 
"  But  launched  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again : 
^*  At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept, 
'*  And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept, 
**■  That  our  blest  sleepers  started  as  they  slept. 

"  *  Conviction  comes  like  lightning,'  he  would  cry; 
**  *  In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  in  vain  you  fly ; 
'«  <  'T  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind, 
*«  '  Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  find  ; 
*' '  It  strikes  the  child  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes ; 
'*  *  His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes ; 
'*  '  The  proud,  leam'd  man,  and  him  who  loves  to 

know 
*<  *  How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will 

blow, 
**  *  It  shuns, — but  sinners  in  their  way  impedes, 
"  ^  And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds : 
**  *  Of  faith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place ; 
^*  *  Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace, 
^*  *  And, without  running,  makes  them  win  the  race.' 
**  Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  prophet 

taught ; 
"  And  here  conviction,  there  confusion  wrought ; 


»  ["  Like  leaves  on  tree*  the  race  of  man  is  ftrand. 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  gioand,"  ice. 
Popx's  Homer,} 

M  [**  On  the  whole,  tlte  Parish  Begister  deserves  very  su- 
perior commendation,  as  well  for  the  flow  of  verse  and  for  the 
language,  which  is  manly  and  powerful,  equally  remote  from 
vicious  ornament  and  the  still  more  dl^usting  cant  of  idiot 
simplicity,  as  for  the  sterling  poetry,  and  original  powers  of 
thought,  of  which  it  contains  unquestionable  proofb.  One 
remark  we  add  with  pleasure,  as  prophetic  of  a  still  higher 
decree  of  exc»;llence  which  the  author  may  hereafter  attain  : 
his  later  productions  are,  in  every  respect,  better  and  more 
perfect  than  those  by  which  he  lirat  oecame  known  as  a 
^oeX,"— Monthly  Review,  1807. 

**  The  eharacteristic  of  Crabbe  is  force,  and  trath  of  descrip- 
tion, joined  for  the  most  part  to  great  selection  and  condensa- 
tion of  expression  ;  that  kind  of  strength  and  originality  which 
we  meet  with  in  Oowper,  and  that  sort  of  diction  and  versifi- 
cation which  we  admire  in  Goldsmith.  If  he  can  be  said  to 
have  imitated  the  manner  of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith  ;  and 
yet  his  general  train  of  thinking,  and  his  views  of  society,  are 
so  extremely  opposite,  that,  when  *The  Village'  was  first 
published,  it  was  commonly  considered  as  an  antidote,  or 
answer,  to  the  more  captivating  representations  of  the  '  De- 
serted Village.'  Compared  with  this  celebrated  author,  he 
will  be  found  to  have  more  vigour  and  less  delicacy ;  and, 
while  he  must  be  admitted  to  be  inferior  in  the  fine  finish 


*'  When  his  thin  cheek  assumed  a  deadly  hue, 

^*  And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew, 

"  They  call'd  it  hectic  ;  't  was  a  fiery  flush, 

^*  More  fix'd  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  blush  ; 

"  His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teeth  disclosed, 

*'  And  lab'ring  lungs  the  lenth'ning  speech  opposed. 

**  No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quivering  thighs 

**  Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 

'^  But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dying  bed, 

"  And  gloomy  crotchets  filled  his  wandering  head. — 

"  '  Spite  of  my  faith,  all-saving  faith,'  he  cried, 
"  M  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride  ; 
^*  *  Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind, 
"  *•  The  good  I  've  wrought  still  rankles  in  my  mind ; 
"  '  My  alms-deeds  all,  and  every  deed  I  've  done  ; 
"  *•  My  moral-rags  defile  ma  every  one ; 
*'  It  should  not  be  : — ^what  say'st  thou  1  teU  me, 

Balph.' 
**  Quoth  I,  *  Tour  reverence,  I  believe,  you  're  safe ; 
"  *  Your  faith 's  your  prop,  nor  have  you  pass'd 

such  time 
'^  *  In  life's  good-works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime. 
**  '  If  I  of  pardon  for  my  sins  were  sure, 
^*  '  About  my  goodness  I  would  rest  secure.' 

'*  Such  was  his  end ;  and  mine  approaches  fast ; 
"  I  've  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last." — 

He  bow'd,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said. 
Civil  but  sly  :— "  And  is  old  Dibble  dead  ?" 

Tes ;  he  is  gone  :  and  we  are  going  aU ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall  ;*" — 
Here,  with  an  infant,  joyful  sponsors  come, 
Then  bear  the  new-made  Christian  to  its  home : 
A  few  short  years  and  we  behold  him  stand 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand : 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weephig  at  her  husband's  bier ; — 
Thus,  as  the  months  succeed,  shall  infants  take 
Their  names ;  thus  parents  shall  the  child  forsake ; 
Thus  brides  again  and  bridegrooms  blithe  shall 

kneel. 
By  love  or  law  compell'd  their  vows  to  seal, 
Ere  I  again,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  Annals  of  the  Yii^lage  Poor. 


and  nniform  beanty  of  hb  oomposltion,  we  eannot  help  con- 
sidering him  as  superior  both  in  the  variety  and  the  truth  of 
his  pictures.  Instead  of  that  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tender- 
ness which  overspreads  the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we 
find  in  Mr.  Crabbe  many  sleams  of  gaiety  and  humour. 
Though  his  habitual  views  of  life  are  more  gloom  j  than  those 
of  his  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  more  cheerAal ; 
and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are  gone  by.  he 
can  collect  himself  for  saresstic  pleasantries,  or  nnbeno  in 
innocent  playfulness. . .  .We  part  from  him  with  regret ;  but 
we  hope  to  meet  him  again.  If  his  muse,  to  be  sure,  is  pro- 
lific only  once  in  twenty-two  years,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
live  long  enough  to  pass  our  judgment  on  his  progeny ;  but 
we  trust  that  a  larger  portion  of  pabUc  favour  tlum  has 
hitherto  been  dealt  to  him,  will  encourage  him  to  greater 
efforts ;  and  that  he  will  soon  appear  again  among  the  worthy 
supporters  of  the  old  poetical  establishment.  "-^srFitKT, 
1807. 

*'  There  be,  who  say,  in  these  enlightened  days^ 
That  splendid  lie*  are  all  the  Fbet's  praise ; 
That  stndn'd  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impels  the  modern  bard  to  sinff  : 
Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme— nay,  all  who  write. 
Shrink  from  that  fbtal  word  to  genius— trite ; 
Yet  Trath  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  (hep. 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires  : 
This  fkct,  in  Vittae's  name,  let  Ckabbs  attest ; 
Though  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best." 

Btbok,  1808.] 
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Omnia  habeo,  nee  quicqoam  habeo ; 

Qaidqaid  dicunt,  laudo ;  id  ronnm  ■  neganti  Imndo  id 

quoqae: 
Negat  quia,  nego ;  ait,  aio : 
Poatremd  imperaTi  egomet  mihi 
Omnia  aaentari. 

Tkbskt.  in  Am«cA.> 

T  la  an  old  maxim  In  the  achoola, 
That  flattery  is  the  food  of  foola ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condcaoend  to  taate  a  bit.~-8wirT. 


The  Sabjoct— Poverty  and  Canning  defcribed— When  nnlted, 
a  jarring  Couple— Mutual  Reproof— the  Wifb  conaoled  by  a 
Dream-Birth  of  a  Daughter- Dewalption  and  Prediction 
of  Envy— How  to  be  rendered  ineffectual,  explained  in  a 
Vision -Simulation  foretells  the  AitoreSaccesi  and  Triumphs 
of  Flattery— Her  Power  over  various  Characters  and  Dif- 
ferent Minds ;  over  certain  Classes  of  Men ;  over  Envy 
himself— Her  sucoeasAil  Art  of  softening  the  Evils  of  Life ; 
of  changing  Characten ;  of  meliorating  Phxpects,  and  affix- 
ing Value  to  Possessions,  nctures,  &c.— Conclusion. 

Muse  of  my  Spenser,  who  so  weU  coald  sing 
The  passions  all,  their  bearings  and  their  ties ; 
Who  could  in  view  those  shadowy  beings  bring, 
And  with  bold  hand  remove  each  dark;disguise, 
Wherein  love,  hatred,  scorn,  or  anger  iies  : 
Guide  him  to  Fairy-Und,  who  now  intends 
That  way  his  flight ;  assist  him  as  he  flies. 
To  mark  those  passionSjVirtue's  foes  and  friends, 
By  whom  when  led  she  droops,  when  leading  she 
ascends. 


1  [See  mte,  p.  100.] 

s  L"  i  '▼«  every  thing,  though  nothing ;  nought  poneas, 
Yet  nought  I  ever  want— 
Whate'er  they  say,  I  pcmise  It ;  if  again 
They  contradict,  I  praise  that  too :  does  any 
Deny  ?  I  too  deny  :  Affirm  ?  I  too. 
And,  in  a  word,  I  've  brought  myself 
To  say,  unsay,  swear,  and  forswear,  at  pleasure.*' 

OOLMAK.] 

>  [Original  M8.  :— 

Muse  of  my  Spenser,  who  to  well  could  sing 
The  Aknionst  «nd  the  sources  whence  they  spring ; 
Who  taught  the  birth,  the  bearings,  and  the  ties, 
Tlie  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies, 


Yes  I  they  appear,  I  see  the  fairy  train  I 
And  who  that  modest  nymph  of  meek  address  ? 
Not  Vanity,  though  loved  by  all  the  vain  ; 
Not  Hope,  though  promising  to  all  success ; 
Not  Mirth,  nor  Joy,  though  foe  to  all  distress ; 
Thee,  sprightly  syren,  from  this  train  I  choose, 
Thy  birth  relate,  thy  soothing  arts  confess ; 
'T  is  not  in  thy  mild  nature  to  refhse. 
When  poets  ask  thine  aid,  so  oft  their  meed  and 


In  Fairy-land,  on  wide  and  cheerless  plain. 
Dwelt,  in  the  house  of  Carey  a  sturdy  swain  ; 
A  hireling  he,  who,  when  he  till'd  the  soil, 
Look'd  to  the  pittance  that  repaid  his  toil, 
And  to  a  master  left  the  mingled  joy 
And  anxious  care  that  follow'd  his  employ. 
Sullen  and  patient  he  at  once  appeared. 
As  one  who  munnur*d,  yet  as  one  who  fear'd ; 
Th'  attire  was  coarse  that  clothed  his  sinewy  frame, 
Rude  his  address,  and  Poverty  his  name. 

In  that  same  plain  a  nymph,  of  curious  taste, 
A  cottage  (plann*d,  with  all  her  skill)  had  placed ; 
Strange  the  materials,  and  for  what  designed 
The  various  parts,  no  simple  man  might  find  ; 
What  seem'd  the  door,  each  entering  guest  with- 
stood. 
What  seem'd  a  window  was  but  painted  wood ; 
But  by  a  secret  spring  the  wall  would  move. 
And  daylight  drop  through  glassy  door  above : 
'T  was  all  her  pride,  new  traps  for  praise  to  lay, 
And  all  her  wisdom  was  to  hide  her  way ; 
In  small  attempts  incessant  were  her  pains. 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swains.'' 


Of  theee  the  Foes  of  Virtue  and  the  Friends, 

With  whom  she  rises  and  with  whom  descends— 

A  Syren's  birth,  a  Syren's  power  I  trace, 

Aid  me,  oh  I  Herald  of  the  Fkiry-race ; 

Say  whence  she  sprans,  to  what  stranse  fortune  born. 

And  why  we  love  and  hate,  desire  and  aeorn.] 

>  [Original  MS.  .^ 
From  whom  she  sprang,  not  one  around  her  knew, 
Nor  why  she  came,  nor  what  she  had  in  view  ; 
Labour  she  loved  not,  had  no  wealth  in  atore, 
Pursued  no  calling,  yiet  was  never  poor ; 
A  thousand  gifts  her  various  aria  repaid, 
And  bounteoua  fairies  blest  the  thriving  maid ; 
For  she  had  secret  means  of  easy  gains. 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swains.] 
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Now,  whether  f*te  decreed  this  pair  should  wed, 
And  blindly  drove  them  to  the  muriage  bed ; 
Or  whether  love  in  some  soft  hour  incUned 
The  damsers  heart,  and  won  her  to  be  kind, 
Is  yet  unsung :  they  were  an  ill-match'd  pair, 
But  both  disposed  to  wed — and  wed  they  were. 

Yet,  though  united  in  their  fortune,  still 
Their  ways  were  diverse ;  varying  was  their  will ; 
Nor  long  the  maid  had  bless'd  the  simple  man, 
Before  dissensions  rose,  and  she  began : — 

"  Wretch  that  I  am  I  since  to  thy  fortune  bound, 
"  What  plan,  what  project,  with  success  is  crown'd  ? 
'*  I,  who  a  thousand  secret  arts  possess, 
'*  Who  every  rank  approach  with  right  address ; 
*'  Who  've  loosed  a  guinea  from  a  miser's  chest, 
'*  And  worm*d  his  secret  from  a  traitor's  breast ; 
'*  Thence   gifts  and  gains  collecting,   great  and 


"  Have  brought  to  thee,  and  thou  consum'st  them 

aU; 
*'  For  want  like  thine — a  bog  without  a  base — 
**  Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  for  the  place  ; 
<*  Feeding,  unfilled  ;  destroying,  undestroy'd ; 
"  It  craves  for  ever,  and  is  ever  void : — 
'*  Wretch  that  I  am !  what  misery  have  I  found, 
'*  Since  my  sure  craft  was  to  thy  calling  bound  !" 

**  Oh  I  vaunt  of  worthless  art,"  the  swain  replied, 
Scowling  contempt,  "  how  pitiful  this  pride  I 
**  What  are  these  specious  g^fts,  these  paltry  gains, 
"  But  base  rewards  for  ignominious  pains  ? 
*'  With  all  thy  tricking,  still  for  bread  we  strive, 
** Thine  is,  proud  wretch!  the  care  that  cannot 

thrive ; 
<'  By  aU  thy  boasted  skill  and  baffled  hooks, 
''Thou  gain'st  no  more  than  students  by  their 

books. 
*'  No  more  than  I  for  my  poor  deeds  am  paid, 
"  Whom  none  can  blame,  will  help,  or  dare  upbraid. 

*'  Call  this  our  need,  a  bog  that  all  devours, — 
*'  Then  what  thy  petty  arts,  but  summer-flowers, 
'*  Gaudy  and  mean,  and  serving  to  betray 
'*  The  place  they  make  unprofltably  gay  ? 
"  Who  know  it  not,  some  useless  beauties  see, — 
"  But  ah !  to  prove  it  was  reserved  for  me." 

Unhappy  state  I  that,  in  decay  of  love. 
Permits  harsh  truth  his  errors  to  disprove  ; 
While  he  remains,  to  wrangle  and  to  jar. 
Is  firiendly  tournament,  not  fatal  war ; 
Love  in  his  play  will  borrow  arms  of  hate, 
Anger  and  rage,  upbraiding  and  debate ; 
And  by  his  power  the  desperate  weapons  thrown, 
Become  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  his  own ; 
But  left  by  him,  their  natures  they  assume. 
And  fatal,  in  their  poisoning  force,  become. 

Time  fled,  and  now  the  swain  compeU*d  to  see 
New  cause  for  fear—"  Is  this  thy  thrift  ?'*  quoth  he. 
To  whom  the  wife  with  cheerful  voice  replied : — 
'*  Thou  moody  man,  lay  all  thy  fears  aside ; 
'*  I  've  seen  a  vision — they,  from  whom  I  came, 
"  A  daughter  promise,  promise  wealth  and  fame ; 
"  Bom  with  my  features,  with  my  arts,  yet  she 
"  Shall  patient,  pliant,  persevering  be, 
*'  And  in  thy  better  ways  resemble  thee. 


"  The  fairies  round  shall  at  her  birth  attend, 
"  The  friend  of  all  in  aU  shall  find  a  friend, 
"  And  save  that  one  sad  star  that  hour  must  gleam 
''  On  our  fair  child,  how  glorious  were  my  dream !" 

This  heard  the  husband,  and,  in  surly  smile, 
Aim'd  at  contempt,  but  yet  he  hoped  the  while : 
For  as,  when  sinking,  wretched  men  are  found 
To  catch  at  rushes  rather  than  be  drown'd ; 
So  on  a  dream  our  peasant  placed  his  hope, 
And  found  that  rush  as  valid  as  a  rope. 

Swift  fled  the  days,  for  now  in  hope  they  fled, 
When  a  fair  daughter  bless'd  the  nuptial  bed ; 
Her  infant-face  the  mother's  pains  beguiled. 
She  look'd  so  pleasing  and  so  softly  smiled ; 
Those 'Smiles,  those  looks,  with  sweet  sensations 

moved 
The  gazer's  soul,  and  as  he  look'd  he  loved. 

And  now  the  fairies  came  with  gifts,  to  grace 
So  mild  a  nature,  and  so  fair  a  fisce. 

They  gave,  with  beauty,  that  bewitching  art, 
That  holds  in  easy  chains  the  human  heart ; 
They  gave  her  skill  to  win  the  stubborn  mind, 
To  make  the  sufTering  to  their  sorrows  blind. 
To  bring  on  pensive  looks  the  pleasing  smile, 
And  Care'B  stem  brow  of  every  frown  beguile. 

These  magic  &vours  graced  the  infant-maid. 
Whose  more  enlivening  smile  the  charming  gifts 
repaid. 

Now  Fortune  changed,  who,  were  she  constant 
long. 
Would  leave  us  few  adventures  for  our  song. 

A  wicked  elfln  roved  this  land  around, 
Whose  joys  proceeded  from  the  griefs  be  found ; 
Envy  his  name  : — ^his  fascinating  eye 
From  the  light  bosom  drew  the  sudden  sigh ; 
Unsocial  he,  but  with  malignant  mind, 
He  dwelt  with  man,  that  he  might  curse  man- 
kind; 
Like  the  first  foe,  he  sought  th'  abode  of  Joy, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  eager  to  destroy ; 
Round  blooming  beauty,  like  the  wasp,  he  flew, 
Soil'd  the  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy  hue ; 
The  wise,  the  good,  with  anxious  heart  he  saw. 
And  here  a  failing  found,  and  there  a  flaw ; 
Discord  in  families  't  was  his'to  move, 
Distrost  in  friendship,  jealousy  in  love ; 
He  told  the  poor,  what  joys  the  great  possess'd ; 
The  great,  what  calm  content  the  cottage  bless'd : 
To  part  the  learned  and  the  rich  he  tried. 
Till  their  slow  friendship  perish'd  in  their  pride. 
Such  was  the  fiend,  and  so  secure  of  prey. 
That  only  Ifisery  pass'd  unstung  away. 

Soon  as  he  heard  the  fairy-babe  was  bom, 
Scornful  he  smiled,  but  felt  no  more  than  scorn : 
For  why,  when  Fortune  placed  her  state  so  low. 
In  useless  spite  bis  lofty  malice  show  ? 
Why,  in  a  mischief  of  the  meaner  kind, 
Exhaust  the  vigour  of  a  ranc'rous  mind ; 
But,  soon  as  Fame  the  fairy-gifts  proclaim'd. 
Quick-rising  wrath  his  ready  soul  inflamed 
To  swear,  by  vows  that  e'en  the  wicked  tie. 
The  nymph  should  weep  her  varied  destiny ; 
That  every  gift,  that  now  appear'd  to  shine 
In  her  fair  face,  and  make  her  smiles  divine. 
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Should  all  the  poison  of  his  magic  prove, 
And  they  should  scorn  her,  whom  she  sought  for 
love. 

His  spell  prepared,  in  form  an  ancient  dame, 
A  fiend  in  spirit,  to  the  cot  he  came ; 
There  gain'd  admittance,  and  the  infant  press'd 
(Muttering  his  wicked  magic)  to  his  breast ; 
And  thus  he  said : — "  Of  all  the  powers  who  wait 
"  On  Jove's  decrees,  and  do  the  work  of  fate, 
^^  Was  I,  alone,  despised  or  worthless,  found, 
"  Weak  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound  ? 
**  See  then  thy  foe,  regret  the  friendship  lost, 
'^  And  learn  my  skill,  but  learn  it  at  your  cost. 

"  Know,  then,  O  child  I  devote  to  fates  severe, 
"  The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall 

fear; 
"  Wit  shall  deride,  and  no  protecting  friend 
"  Thy  shame  shall  cover,  or  thy  name  defend. 
"  Thy  gentle  sex,  who,  more  than  ours,  should  spare 
"  A  humble  foe,  will  greater  scorn  declare ; 
"  The  base  alone  thy  advocates  shall  be, 
*'  Or  boast  alliance  with  a  wretch  like  thee." 

He  spake,  and  vanish'd,  other  prey  to  find, 
And  waste  in  slow  disease  the  conquer'd  mind. 

Awed  by  the  elfin's  threats,  and  fill'd  with  dread 
The  parents  wept,  and  sought  their  infant's  bed  : 
Despair  alone  the  father's  soul  possess'd  ; 
But  hope  rose  gently  in  the  mother's  breast ; 
For  well  she  knew  that  neither  grief  nor  joy 
Pain'd  without  hope,  or  pleased  without  alloy ; 
And  while  these  hopes  and  fears  her  heart  divide, 
A  cheerful  vision  bade  the  fears  subside. 

She  saw  descending  to  the  world  below 
An  ancient  form,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow. 
'*  Daughter,  no  more  be  sad  "  (the  phantom  cried), 
*^  Success  is  seldom  to  the  wise  denied  ; 
"  In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay, 
"  Be  there  a  will,  and  wisdom  finds  a  way : 
"  Why  art  thou  grieved  ?  Be  rather  glad,  that  he 
"  Who  hates  the  happy,  aims  his  darts  at  thee, 
"  But  aims  in  vain  ;  thy  favour'd  daughter  lies 
"  Serenely  blest,  and  shall  to  joy  arise. 
"  For,  grant  that  curses  on  her  name  shall  wait, 
"  (So  Envy  wills,  and  such  the  voice  of  Fate,) 
"  Yet  if  that  name  be  prudently  suppress'd, 
**  She  shall  be  courted,  favour'd,  and  caress'd. 

'*  For  what  are  names  ?  and  where  agree  man- 
kind, 
"  In  those  to  persons  or  to  acts  assign'd  ? 
"  Brave,  leam'd,  or  wise,  if  some  their  favourites 

call, 
"  Have  they  the  titles  or  the  praise  from  all  ? 
*'  Not  so,  but  others  will  the  brave  disdain 
"  As  rash,  and  deem  the  sons  of  wisdom  vain  ; 
"  The  self-same  mind  shall  scorn  or  kindness  move, 
"  And  the  same  deed  attract  contempt  and  love. 

"  So  ail  the  powers  who  move  the  human  soul, 
"  With  all  the  passions  who  the  will  control, 
"  Have  various  names — One  giv^  by  Truth  Divine, 
"  (As  Simulation  thus  was  fixed  for  mine,) 
"  The  rest  by  man,  who  now,  as  wisdom's  prize 
"  My  secret  counsels,  now  as  art  despise ; 
^'  One  hour,  as  just,  those  counsels  they  embrace, 
**  And  spurn,  the  next,  as  pitiful  and  base. 


'*  Thee,  too,  my  child,  those  fools  as  Cunning  fly, 
'*  Who  on  thy  counsel  and  thy  craft  rely ; 
'*  That  worthy  craft  in  others  they  condemn, 
'*■  But 't  is  their  prudence,  while  conducting  them. 
**  Be  Flatterv,  then,  thy  happy  infant's  name, 
'  Let  Honour  scorn  her  and  let  Wtt  defame  ; 
'  Let  all  be  true  that  Envy  dooms,  yet  all, 
'  Not  on  herself,  but  on  her  name,  shall  fall ; 

*  While  she  thy  fortune  and  her  own  shall  raise, 

^  And  decent  Jlruth  be  call'd,  and  loved  as,  modest 
Praise, 
"  O  happy  child !  the  glorious  day  shall  shine, 
'  When  every  ear  shall  to  thy  speech  incline, 
'  Thy  words  alluring  and  thy  voice  divine  : 
'  The  sullen  pedant  and  the  sprightly  wit, 

*  To  hear  thy  soothing  eloquence  shall  sit ; 

*  And  both,  abjuring  Flattery,  will  agree 

*  That  Truth  inspires,  and  they  must  honour  thee. 
'*  Envy  himself  shall  to  thy  accents  bend, 

*  Force  a  faint  smile,  and  sullenly  attend, 

*  When  thou  shalt  call  him  Virtue*  s  jealous  friend, 
^  Whose  bosom  glows  with  generous  rage  to  find 

'  How  fools  and  knaves  are  fiatter'd  by  mankind. 

"  The  sage  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days, 
'  And  files  th'  obstreperous  voice  of  public  praise ; 

*  The  vain,  the  vulgar  cry, — shall  gladly  meet, 

*  And  bid  thee  welcome  to  his  still  retreat ; 

^  Much  will  he  wonder,  how  thou  cam'st  to  find 

*  A  man  to  glory  dead,  to  peace  consign'd. 

'  O  Fame  I  he  'U  cry  (for  he  will  call  thee  Fame), 

*  From  thee  I  fiy,  from  thee  conceal  my  name  ; 

'  But  thou  shalt  say.  Though  Genius  takes  his 

fiight, 
'  He  leaves  behind  a  glorious  train  of  light, 
'  And  hides  in  vain : — ^yet  prudent  he  that  flies 

*  The  flatterer's  art,  and  for  himself  Is  wise. 

"  Tes,  happy  child !  I  mark  th'  approaching  day, 
'  When  warring  natures  will  confess  thy  sway ; 
'  When  thou  shalt  Saturn's  golden  reign  restore, 
^  And  vice  and  folly  shall  be  known  no  more. 

*'  Pride  shall  not  then  in  human-kind  have  place, 
*■  Changed  by  thy  skill,  to  Dignity  and  Grace ; 
'  While   Shame,  who  now   betrays  the    inward 

sense 
'  Of  secret  ill,  shall  be  thy  Diffidence ; 
^  Avarice  shall  thenceforth  prudent  Forecast  be, 

*  And  bloody  Vengeance,  Magnanimity ; 

'  The  lavish  tongue  shall  honest  truths  impart, 
'  The  lavish  hand  shall  show  the  generous  heart, 
'  And  Indiscretion  be,  contempt  of  art ; 
^  Felly  and  Vice  shall  then,  no  longer  known, 
^  Be,  this  as  Virtue,  that  as  Wisdom,  shown. 
**  Then  shall  the  Bobber,  as  the  Hero,  rise 
*"  To  seize  the  good  that  churlish  law  denies ; 

*  Throughout  the  world  shall  rove  the  generous 

band, 
'  And  deal  the  gifts  of  Heaven  from  hand  to  hand. 
^  In  thy  blest  days  no  tyrant  shall  be  seen, 
*•  Thy  gracious  king  shall  rule  contented  men ; 
'  In  thy  blest  days  shall  not  a  rebel  be, 
'•  But  patriots  all  and  weU-approved  of  thee. 
'*  Such  powers  are  thine,  that  man  by  thee  shall 
wrest 
'  The  gainful  secret  firom  the  cautious  breast ; 
'  Nor  then,  with  all  his  care,  the  good  retain, 
'  But  yield  to  thee  the  secret  and  the  gain. 
'  In  vain  shall  much  experience  guard  the  heart 
'  Against  the  charm  of  thy  prevailing  art ; 
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**  Admitted  ODce,  so  toothing  is  thy  strain, 
**  It  comes  the  sweeter,  when  it  comes  again  ; 
*^  And  when  confess^  as  thine,  what  mind  so  strong 
**  Forbears  the  pleasure  it  indulged  so  long  ? 

"  Softener  of  every  ill  I  of  all  our  woes 
"  The  balmy  solace  I  friend  of  fiercest  foes  ! 
"  Begin  thy  reign,  and  like  the  morning  rise  ! 
"  Bring  joy,  bring  beauty,  to  our  eager  eyes ; 
I    **  Break  on  the  drowsy  world  like  opening  day, 
"  While  grace  and  gladness  join  thy  flow'ry  way ; 
"  While  every  voice  is  praise,  while  every  heart  is 

gay- 

'*  From  thee  .all  prospects  shall  new  beauties  take, 
"  'T  is  thine  to  seek  them  and  't  is  thine  to  make ; 
**  On  the  cold  fen  I  see  thee  turn  thine  eyes, 
<<  Its  mists  recede,  its  chilling  vapour  flies ; 
**  Th'  enraptured  lord  th'  improving  ground  sur- 
veys, 
"  And  for  his  Eden  asks  the  traveller's  praise, 
"  Which  yet,  unview'd  of  thee,  a  bog  had  been, 
*'  Where  spungy  rushes  hide  the  plashy  green. 

"  I  see  thee  breathing  on  the  barren  moor, 
'*  That  seems  to  bloom  although  so  bleak  before  ; 
*'  There,  if  beneath  the  gorse  the  primrose  spring, 
^*  Or  the  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling, 
'*  They  shall  new  charms,  at  thy  command  disclose, 
'*  And  none  shall  miss  the  myrtle  or  the  rose. 
'<  The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens  all  the  hill, 
"  Shall  live  a  beauty  by  thy  matchless  skill ; 
"  Gale  '  from  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  balm, 
**  And  the  grey  willow  wave  a  golden  palm. 

"  I  see  thee  smiling  in  the  pictured  room, 
**  Now  breathing  beauty,  now  reviving  bloom  ; 
"  There,  each  immortal  name  't  is  thine  to  give, 
"  To  graceless  forms,  and  bid  the  lumber  live. 
''  Should*st  thou  coarse  boors  or  gloomy  martyrs 

see, 
"  These  shall  thy  Guides,  those  thy  Teniers  be  ; 


&  [**^M)Tica  gale,**  a  throb  growing  in  boggy  and  fenny 
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'*  There  shalt  thou  Baphaers  saints  and  angels 
trace, 

'*  There  make  for  Bubens  and  for  Reynolds  place, 

"  And  all  the  pride  of  art  shall  find,  in  her  dis- 
grace. 
*'  Delight  of  either  sex !  thy  reign  commence  ; 

**  With  balmy  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  sense, 

"  And  to  the  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  aid  dis- 
pense. 

"  Queen  of  the  mind  I  thy  golden  age  begin ; 

'^  In  mortal  bosoms  varnish  shame  and  sin ; 

'*  Let  all  be  fair  without,  let  aU  be  calm  within." 

The  vision  fled,  the  happy  mother  rose, 
Ki8S*d  the  fair  infant,  smiled  at  all  her  foes, 
And  Flattery  made  her  name  : — ^her  reign  began : 
Her  own  dear  sex  she  ruled,  then  vanquish*d 

man: 
A  smiling  friend,  to  every  class  she  spoke, 
Assumed  their  manners,  and  their  habits  took  ; 
Her,  for  her  humble  mien,  the  modest  loved ; 
Her  cheerful  looks  the  light  and  gay  approved ; 
The  just  beheld  her,  firm ;  the  valiant,  brave ; 
Her  mirth  the  free,  her  silence  pleased  the  grave  ; 
Zeal  heard  her  voice,  and,  as  he  preach'd  aloud. 
Well  pleased  he  caught   her  whispers  from  the 

crowd 
(Those  whispers,  soothing-sweet  to  every  ear. 
Which  some  refiose  to  pay,  but  none  to  hear)  : 
Shame  fled  her  presence  ;  at  her  gentle  strain. 
Care  softly  smiled,  and  Guilt  forgot  its  pain ; 
The  wretched  thought,  the  happy  found,  her  true, 
The  leam'd  confessed  that  she  their  merits  knew ; 
The  rich — could  they  a  constant  friend  condemn  ? 
The  poor  believed — for  who  should  flatter  them  ? 

Thus  on  her  name  though  all  disgrace  attend, 
In  every  creature  she  beholds  a  friend.' 


Doem  haa  aomething  of  the  languor  which  aeemi  inseparable 
from  an  allegory  which  eieeeds  the  length  ^  an  epigram." — 
JimaY.] 
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REFLECTIONS 

UPON  THE  SUBJECT— 

^^^^iznsii^^^jsr^^i^r 

Claudun* 

in  Eutropium,  Ub.  If.  Hn.  7. 

What  avails  It,  when  thiinmck'd.  that  errof  appeaw  ? 
Are  the  crimes  we  commit  waah'd  away  by  oar  tears  ?■ 

When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease 

Relentless  hatred,  erring  love. 

(The  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth) ; 

We  can  for  sacred  truth  forego ; 

When  the  deluded  soul,  in  peace, 

We  can  the  warmest  friend  reprove, 

Can  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth  ; 

And  bear  to  praise  the  fiercest  foe  : 

When  we  are  taught  in  whom  to  trust. 

To  what  efibct  ?    Our  friends  are  gone 

And  how  to  spare,  to  spend,  to  give, 

Beyond  reproof,  regard,  or  care ; 

(Our  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 

And  of  our  foes  remains  there  one. 

'T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

The  mUd  relenting  thoughts  to  share  ? 

Its  weakness  when  the  body  feels, 

Now  't  is  our  boast  that  we  can  quell 

Nor  danger  in  contempt  defies ; 

The  wildest  passions  in  their  rage  ; 

To  reason  when  desire  appeals. 

Can  their  destructive  force  repel. 

When,  on  experience,  hope  relies ; 

And  their  impetuous  wrath  assuage  : 

When  every  passing  hour  we  prize. 

Ah  I  Virtue,  dost  thou  arm,  when  now 

Nor  rashly  on  our  follies  spend  *, 

This  bold  rebellious  race  are  fied ; 

But  use  it,  as  it  quickly  files, 

When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

With  sober  aim  to  serious  end ; 

Art  warring  with  the  mighty  dead  ? 

When  prudence  bounds  our  utmost  views, 

Revenge,  ambition,  scorn,  and  pride. 

And  bids  us  wrath  and  wrong  forgive  ; 

And  strong  desire,  and  fierce  disdain, 

When  we  can  calmly  gain  or  lose, — 

The  giant-brood  by  thee  defied. 

'T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Lo !  Time's  resistless  strokes  have  slain. 

Yet  thus,  when  we  our  way  discern, 

Yet  Time,  who  could  that  race  subdue. 

And  can  upon  our  care  depend. 

(O'erpowering  strength,  appeasing  rage,) 

To  travel  safely,  when  we  learn, 

Leaves  yet  a  persevering  crew, 

Behold  I  we  're  near  our  journey's  end. 

To  tiy  the  failing  powers  of  age. 

We  've  trod  the  maze  of  error  round. 

Vex'd  by  the  constant  call  of  these, 

Long  wandering  in  the  winding  glade ; 

Virtue  awhile  for  conquest  tries ; 

And,  now  the  torch  of  truth  is  found. 

But  weary  grown  and  fond  of  ease, 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  stray'd : 

She  makes  with  them  a  compromise : 

Light  for  ourselves,  what  is  it  worth. 

Av'rice  himself  she  gives  to  rest, 

When  we  no  more  our  way  can  choose  ? 

But  rules  him  with  her  strict  commands  ; 

For  others,  when  we  hold  it  forth. 

Bids  Pity  touch  his  torpid  breast, 

They,  in  their  pride,  the  boon  refuse. 

And  Justice  hold  his  eager  hands. 

By  long  experience  taught,  we  now 

Yet  is  there  nothing  men  can  do. 

Can  rightly  judge  of  friends  and  foes. 

When  chilling  Age  comes  creeping  on  ? 

Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow. 

Cannot  we  yet  some  good  pursue  ? 

And  all  their  faults  discern  in  those ; 

Are  talents  buried  ?  genius  gone  ? 

1  [SeePrefhM 
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If  pasrioDB  Bliimber  in  the  breaBt, 
If  follies  from  the  heart  be  fled ; 

Of  laurels  let  us  go  in  questi 

And  place  them  on  the  poet's  head. 

Yea,  we  '11  redeem  the  wasted  time,  » 

And  to  neglected  studies  flee ; 
We  '11  build  again  the  lofty  rhyme, 

Or  live,  Philosophy,  with  thee : 
For  reasoning  clear,  for  flight  sublime, 

Eternal  fame  reward  shall  be ; 
And  to  what  glorious  heights  we  '11  climb. 

The  admiring  crowd  shall  envying  see. 

Begin  the  song !  begin  the  theme  !-^ 
Alas !  and  is  Invention  dead  ? 

Dream  we  no  more  the  golden  dream  ? 
Is  Mem'ry  with  her  treasures  fled  ? 

Tes,  't  is  too  late, — ^now  Reason  guides 
The  mind,  sole  judge  in  all  debate ; 


And  thus  the  important  point  decides, 
For  Uurels,  't  is,  alas !  too  late. 
What  is  possess'd  we  may  retain, 
But  for  new  conquests  strive  in  vain. 

Beware  then.  Age,  that  what  was  won, 
If  life's  past  labours,  studies,  views, 
Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour 's  done. 
When  all  thy  part  is, — ^not  to  lose  : 
When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  more, 
Destroy  not  what  was  gain'd  before. 

For,  all  that 's  gain'd  of  aU  that 's  good. 

When  time  shall  his  weak  frame  destroy 
(Their  use  then  rightly  understood). 

Shall  man,  in  happier  state,  ei^joy. 
Oh !  argument  for  truth  divine, 

For  study's  cares,  for  virtue's  strife ; 
To  know  the  exgoyment  will  be  thine, 

In  that  renew'd,  that  endless  life  I 
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SIR  EUSTACE   GREYJ 


Sctns* — A  Madhouse. 
Persons — ^Visitor,  Phtsician,  akd  Patient. 


*  Verb  miscens  falaa." 

SBirBCA,t«  Herc.fKrenteJ* 


Viam  know  no  more ; — the  heart  is  torn 
By  ylews  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn, 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel, 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style. 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by, 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half-form'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  full-drawn  sigh ! — 

I  'U  know  no  more.  » 


Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way, 

When  thou  hast  viewed,  what  yet  remain, 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey : 
But  he  will  no  historian  need. 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  firom  frenzy  freed) 
The  proud  lost  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall : — 

Approach ;  he  'U  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair ; 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air. 

Appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  ftdr, 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 


1  [Thlfl  poem  wu  composed  at  Mnston,  in  the  winter  of 
1804-5,  during  a  great  niow-ttorm  (see  Life,  amti,  p.  51). 
For  the  Author'^  account  of  hia  dengn  in  the  piece,  aee  Plre- 
face,  anti,  p.  100.] 

3  [*'  With  truth  mingling  the  fiOae.**— Hey  wood,  1581.] 


Who  comes  ? — ^Approach ! — 't  is  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician,  and  a  friend, 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend,** 
Nor  joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend, 

As  when  I  lived  so  blest,  so  well, 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 


PHYSICIAN. 

**  Less  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go.' 


PATIENT. 

See !  I  am  calm  as  infant-love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  woe. 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove  : — 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  iUs  remove. 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 


Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone,-— 

(Time  flies  I  know  not  how,  away,) 
The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone, 

Nor  prouder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 
Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say, 

The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all. 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay. 

Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  Hall. 


Tes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ;  2 

Was  nobly  form'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness,  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee  : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free. 

Were  all  accustom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 


>  [Original  MS.  :— 

Who  comet  ?— Approach!— 't  is  hindly  done- 

The  worthy  doctor,  and  a  friend. 
T  i»  more  than  kind  to  Tint  one 

Who  has  not  now  to  spare  or  spend, 
Aa  when  I  lived  so  blest,  so  well  1] 


SIR  EUSTACE  GREY. 
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He  had  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye  and  accent  bland  ; 
His  very  speech  and  manner  Spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand, 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  unproved,  projected,  plann'd, 

And  relgn*d  a  prince  at  Greyling  Hall. 

My  lady ! — she  was  aU  we  love  ; 

AU  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  fkint  $ 
Her  manners  showed  the  yielding  dove, 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint : 
She  never  breath'd  nor  look'd  complaint ; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she  : — 
Now,  what  ia  this  fair  thing  I  paint  ? 

Alas  I  as  aU  that  live  shall  be.« 

There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth, 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend  I  had ; — 
Oh  !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth, 

It  made  me  proud — ^it  made  me  mad  ! — 
Yes,  I  was  lost — ^but  there  was  cause  I — 

yrhere  stood  my  tale  ? — I  cannot  find — 
But  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  womankind. 

There  were  two  cherub-things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy  ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride, 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  were  ours  without  aUoy, 

Nay,  Paradise,— ^11  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy — 

Deceived  and  fated  to  deceive. 

But  I  deserved ; — ^for  all  that  time, 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd, 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfelt,  imcancell'd,  unconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  addressed, 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer ; 
And  if  His  Word  was  not  my  jest — 

(Dread  thought !)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted  : — ^fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout, 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high. 
But  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by.g 

Thus  blest  with  children,  friend,  and  wife, 
Blest  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 

Of  all  that  gladdens  human  life. 
Where  was  the  good  that  I  had  not  ? 


«  [Original  MS  :— 

Worms,  doctor. 


wonnB,  and  ao  an  we.] 


[»  Here  followa,  in  the  original  MS.  :— 

Madman  1  shall  He  who  made  thU  all, 
The  parti  that  form  the  whole  r^ect  ? 

b  anuiht  with  him  ao  great  or  small, 
He  cannot  punish  or  protect  ? 


But  my  vile  heart  had  sinful  spot, 
And  Heaven  beheld  its  deepening  stain ; 

Eternal  justice  I  forgot. 
And  mercy  sought  not  to  obtain. 


Come  near, — ^I  '11  softly  speak  the  rest ! — 

Alas  I  *t  is  known  to  all  the  crowd, 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  oonfess'd  ; 

And  his,  who  so  much  truth  avow*d, 
My  fidthless  friend's. — ^In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  Envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame  I 


I  call'd  on  Vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came :— -Can  I  the  deed  forget  ? 
I  held  the  sword — the  accursed  sword 

The  blood  of  his  fUse  heart  made  wet ; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt, 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loath'd  to  live  ;- 
I  saw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  fallen  thing  I  my  rage  forgive  \ 


Those  cherubs  still,  my  life  to  bless, 

Were  left ;  could  I  my  fears  remove. 
Sad  fears  that  check'd  each  fond  careH, 

And  poison'd  all  parental  love  ? 
Yet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will, 
Had  I  not,  wretch  I  been  doom*d  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  ill. 


In  youth  I  health  1  joy  I  in  beauty's  pride ! 

They  droop'd — as  flowers  when  blighted  bow ; 
The  dire  infection  came  : — they  died, 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now ; — 
Nay,  frown  not,  angry  friend, — allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide.' 


Storms  I — ^not  that  clouds  embattled  make. 

When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 
But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe  ; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 

They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  this  one  Devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 


Peace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Collect  thy  thoughts— go  caknly  on. — 


Man's  folly  may  his  crimes  neglect, 
And  hope  the  eye  of  God  to  sh«n ; 

But  then  s  of  all  the  aoconnt  correct— 
Not  one  omitted— no,  not  one.] 

•  [MS. : -Nay,  frown  not>-chide  not— but  allow 
lity  to  one  ao  aotely  tried  : 
But  I  am  calm— to  fate  I  bow, 
And  all  the  storms  of  life  abide.] 
T   2 
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And  shall  I  then  the  fact  deny  ? 

I  was, — thou  knoVst, — ^I  was  begone, 
Like  him  who  flll*d  the  eastern  throne, 

To  whom  the  Watcher  cried  aloud ; ' 
That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 

Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  prond. 

Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  my  comforts  sought ; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  boilded,  planted  1  bought ! 
Oh  I  arrogance  I  by  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  voice  1  I  felt  it  come ; 
"  FuU  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 

'*  Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom !" 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late, 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day  I 
Oh  I  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play, 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell : — but  you  shall  hear. 

And  first  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpi  tying  world  to  run, 
They  robb'd  Shr  Eustace  of  his  worth, 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone, 

Was  spum'd  as  vile,  was  soom*d  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun, 

And  menials  drove  from  every  doort 

Then  those  ill-favour'd  Ones,"  whom  none  • 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view. 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fied,  o'er  seas  we  flew, 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew, 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domsin. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead  ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime, 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  form*d  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time* 

There  was  I  flx'd,  I  know  not  how, 
Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stav : 

Yet  years  were  not*,— one  dreadful  Now 
Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 


7  **  And  the  kinff  (Nebnehadnenar)  nw  %  watcher  and 
an  holy  one  oome  down  from  heaven/'  &c.— Dkm.  It.  88. 

8  See  Banyan**  Pilgrim'a  Progrev. 

•  [**  There  fa  great  Ibree,  both  of  language  and  conception, 
in  the  wild  narrative  Sir  Etutace  gives  of  his  frensy ;  though 
we  are  not  aure  whether  tiiere  ia  not  something  too  elaborate, 
and  too  much  worked-np  in  the  picture."— Jimiv. 

'*  In  the  straggle  of  Ute  passions,  we  delight  to  traee  the 


The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  setting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen.* 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 

Again  came  my  commission'd  foes ; 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we  're  gone. 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose  : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose. 

An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  those  streamers  play. 

Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 
It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 

To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight : 
So  swift,  so  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright, 

They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wound ; 
And  aU  that  half-year's  polar  night, 

Those  dancing  streamers  wrapp*d  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  pass'd  away. 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day ; 

But,  soon  as  toU'd  the  evening  bell. 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far^stant  men  in  cities  fair. 
Cities  of  whom  no  travellers  tell, 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare,  and  stand  aghast, 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past, 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and,  hark ! 

The  free  wind  blows — ^we  've  left  the  town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark, 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead  I 

What  tombs  of  various  kind  are  found ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound. 
Some  risen  fresh,  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay : 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

**  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  oome  away  I " 

Alas  1  they  stay  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  woe  I  ye  demons,  spare  ! — 
They  come  1  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

'Tis  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 


workings  of  the  soal ;  we  love  to  mark  the  swell  of  every  vein, 
and  the  throb  of  eveij  palse ;  every  stroke  that  seardies  a 
new  aouroe  of  pity  and  tetror  we  pursue  with  a  busy  and  in- 

Juisitive  sympathy.  It  is  from  this  canse  that  Mr.  Oabbe  s 
elineations  of  the  passions  are  so  Just— eo  touching  of  the 
gentie,  and  of  the  awful  so  tremendous.  Remorse  and  mad- 
ness have  been  rarely  portraved  by  a  more  powerfkil  hand. 
For  feeling,  Imagery,  and  agitation  of  thoughta,  the  lines  in 
which  Sir  Eusuee  Orey  teUs  the  story  of  his  insanity  are 
second  to  few  modem  productions.  The  contrast  between  the 
state  of  the  madness,  and  the  evening  scene  on  which  he  was 
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Tee,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel, 

Till  he  Bhall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal, 

Ko  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret, 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall, 
Woe,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul !— together  aU  1  »• 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men, 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  wint'ry  flight; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning-sun  shone  bright. 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small, 

The  rook  could  built  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  quiv'ring  spire ; 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire, 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide ; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire, 

When  rolling  fh)m  its  burning  side. 

I  've  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  clifis,  and  held  the  rambling  brier ;. 
I  Ve  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep, 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire ; 
I've  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  I  've  ran 
Where  Bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reasoning  man. 

I  've  furl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail,  ' 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head  ; 
I  've  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread  ; 
I  've  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed  ; 

I  've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
I  've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  &ead. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do.*^ 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the -flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die ; 
Propp'd  on  my  staff,  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by ; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  re-flowing  sign. 


condemned  to  gase,  gives  %  tone  of  penetrating  anguish  to 
these  verses." — GirroBD.] 

1*  [MS. :— nis  that  no  medicines  can  heal. 

And  griefr  that  no  man  can  forget ; 
Whatever  cares  the  mind  can  fret, 

The  spirits  wear,  the  bosom  gall — 
Pain,  hunger,  prison,  duns,  and  debt, 
Foul-flends  and  fear,~I  've  felt  ye  all.] 

11  [**  There  is  great  force  in  these  two  lines ;  but  that  which 
fives  the  last  finish  to  this  vision  of  despair  is  contained  in 
these  words:— 


And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nought 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case  ; 
I  've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught, 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there, 
To  torture  that  accursed  race 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Hannless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unflt ; 
I  've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town. 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit ; 
I  've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit, 

Because  I  preached  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit, 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  hell. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin, 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain  ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make ; 
In  fact,  they  'd  nearly  touch*d  my  brain, 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake^ 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek, 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak, 

And  felt  the  Sun  of  Mercy  shine : 
I  hailed  the  Ught !  the  birth  divine  I 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few  ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign, 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come  hear  how  thus  the  charmers  cry 

To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  sin. 
While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 

And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
Full  joyful  'tis  a  soul  to  win, 

For^he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise  ; 
Now  hark  !  the  holy  strains  begin, 

And  thus  the  sainted  preacher  cries :  '* — 

*'  Pilgrim,  burthen'd  with  thy  sin, 

^*  Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate, 

"  There,  till  Mercy  let  thee  in, 

<<  Knock  and  weep  and  watch  and  wait. 
"  Knock  I — He  knows  the  sinner's  cry  : 
"  Weep  ! — He  loves  the  mourner's  tears : 
"  Watch  ! — ^for  saving  grace  is  nigh  : 
**  Wait,~till  heavenly  Ught  appears. 


*  And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  naught 

Could  yield,  but  my  unhappy  case.' "— GirrosD.] 

1'  It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  change  ftom  rest- 
lessness to  repose,  in  tlie  mind  of  Sir  Eustace,  is  wrought  by 
a  methodistic  call ;  and  it  Is  admitted  to  be  such :  a  sober  and 
mtional  conversion  could  not  have  happened  while  tlie  dis- 
order of  the  brain  continued  :  yet  the  venes  which  follow,  in 
a  different  measure,  are  not  intended  to  make  any  religious 
peisuasion  appear  ridiculous ;  they  are  to  be  supposed  as  the 
effect  of  memo^  in  the  disordered  mind  of  the  speaker,  and, 
though  evidently  enthusiastic  in  respect  to  language,  are  not 
to  convey  any  impropriety  of  sentiment. 
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**  Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  voice : 
'*  Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  rest ; 
^*  Now  within  Uie  gate  rejoice, 
'*  Safe  and  seal'd  and  bought  and  blest  t 
'*  Safe — from  all  the  lures  of  vice, 
"  Seal'd — hj  signs  the  chosen  know, 
**  Bought — ^by  love  and  life  the  price, 
*'  Blest — ^the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 


"Holy  Pilgrim  1  what  for  thee 
"  In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 
"  From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 
"  Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
"  Fear — the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly, 
"  Shame — from  glory's  view  retire, 
"  Doubt — ^in  certain  rapture  die, 
**  Pain— in  endless  bliss  expire." 


But  though  my  day  of  grace  was  come, 

Yet  still  my  days  of  grief  I  find  ; 
The  former  clouds*  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign^. 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined, 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 


Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possessed  before, 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarred, — 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  old  I  wax,  and  passing  poor, 

Stem,  ru^^  men  my  conduct  view ; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

*Tis  h|ird — I  weep — ^you  see  I  do. — 


Must  you,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  ? 

Thus  quickly  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
But  I  '11  remember,  when  I  pray, 

My  kind  physician  and  his  friend ; 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send. 

And  thank  their  love  at  Greyling  Hall 


The  poor  Sir  Eustace  1 — Tet  his  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop, 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain : 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain, 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resign'd  ? 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdain 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  ? 


No  1  for  the  more  he  swell'd  with  pride. 

The  more  he  felt  misfortune's  blow  ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low  : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave ; 
Madness  on  these  began  to  grow, 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touoh'd  his  brain. 

Then  was  he  free : — So,  forth  he  ran ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain  : 

He  spake  of  fiends ;  look'd  wild  and  wan ; 
Tear  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey'd  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

Por,  as  the  ftiry  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length, 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease  : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seize. 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end ; — 
"'Tis  faith,"  he  cried,  "  my  bosom  frees, 

"  And  now  my  Savioub  is  my  friend." 

But  ah  I  though  time  can  yield  relief. 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure  ; 
Would  we  not  suflTer  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  ? 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  suppress ; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  his  guardian  care  implore. 

Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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THE  HALL  OF  JUSTICE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.* 

• 

PART   I. 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seised-- 
My  infant-sufferer  found  relief; 

And,  in  the  pilfered  treasure  pleased, 
8miled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush'd  my  grief. 

But  I  have  griefii  of  other  kind, 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  .my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  mo— if  I  may  not  find 
A  Mend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

MAOVTRATE,  VAGRAMT,  OOlfSTABLB,  &0. 
YAaBAllT. 

Takis,  take  aw»y  thy  l>«rbaroii8  hand. 
And  let  me  to  thy  Master  speak ; 

Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead— my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  ciy  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame. 
Brought  forth  in  woe,  to  misery  bom 

HAOX8TILATE« 

Fond  wretch !  and  what  canst  thou  relate, 
But  deads  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin? 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  know*st  thy  fate ; 
But  come,  thy  tale  I—begJm  begin  1— 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander*d  with  a  vagrant  crew; 

A  common  oare,  a  eommon  cost ; 
Their  sarrowa  and  their  sins  I  knew ; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced, 
Lil^  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

yAOEAirr. 

My  crime  t ^This  siek'ning  child  to  feed, 

I  seized  the  food,  your  witness  saw ; 

I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law.« 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare, 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care.' 

Know^st  thou,  to  Nature's  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  f 

Nay  I  frown  not — stay  his  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th'  adopted  babe  I  hold 

With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast, 

My  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold. 
More  dear  than  life,  when  Ufe  was  blest  j 

I  saw  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg'd-^ut  vain  was  my  requMt. 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe. 

Trained  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go  ? 

Could  I  a  better  Ufe  embrace. 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  ?  No  !--i 

And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 
But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  oontent 
When  tot  I  loved— the  Gipsy-Boy, 

>  [See  Pkefiu»,  mtd,  p.  100.] 

'[OzlginalMS.:— 

aCOrigiMlMS.:-Or. 

What  it  my  erhne  ?-«  4eed  of  love  ; 

I  fed  my  ehil4  with  pUfo'd  food : 
Your  laws  will  mxt  the  «Bt  apptove; 

Thoagh  »«ak  thme  linba,  aad  shrank  thii  fauae : 
For  Grief  has  4one  what  Time  ahoald  do ; 
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A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall, 
His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  curVd  his  raven-hair. 

Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  oharm, 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride, 

He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied.— 

Oft,  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  ?) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm, 
5ot  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 

His  father  was  our  party*s  chief. 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look ; 

His  presence  flll'd  my  heart  with  grief. 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 

His  favour  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent, 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied ; 

It  saw  them  all  which  Nature  lent. 
It  lent  them  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  &ther's  kindness  prise, 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise, 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  ? 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand, 

It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 
Then  vex'd  him,  till  he  left  the  land. 

And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me ; 
The  clan  were  all  at  his  command, 

Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep. 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  on^  wept  and  wish'd  for  day. 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore. 
Accursed  was  the  force  he  used. 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused  I         , 

You  frown  again, — ^to  show  my  wrong 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak  ? 

My  woes  are  deep,  my  words  are  strong, — 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

XAOIBTIULTE. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain ; 

Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 
Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 

The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  ftstray, 
Thou 'st  travelled  far  and  wander'd  long} 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way. 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART   II. 


Qaondam  ridentet  ocnli,  nunc  fonte  perenni 
Deplormnt  pomas  nocte  dieque  anu. 

Corn,  Oalli  Bleg. 


MAGISTRATE. 

Come,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain  ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay. 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 


The  eon  came  back — he  found  us  wed, 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore ; — 

His  wav  through  Blackburn  Forest  led, — 
His  nther  we  beheld  no  more. 

Of  all  our  daring  clan  not  one 
Would  on  the  doubtful  subject  dweU; 

For  all  esteem'd  the  injured  son. 
And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  could  teU. 

But  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear. 
For  slow  and  moum^  round  my  bed 

I  saw  a  dreadful  form  appear, — 
It  came  when  I  and  Autm  wed. 

Yes  I  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crime, — 
We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 

But  I  was  grieving  aU  the  time. 
And  Aaron  firown'd  my  tears  to  see. 

For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 

He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again, 
Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest. — 

But  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight. 

And  joy  in  mif  th  and  music  sought,— 

And  mem'ry  now  recalls  the  night. 
With  such  surprise  and  horror  fraught. 

That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight. 
And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought.'' 

When  waking,  on  my  heaving  breast 
I  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death : 

A  sudden  fear  my  voice  suppress*d, 
A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breath. — 

I  seem'd — no  words  can  utter  how  1 
For  there  my  fkther-husband  stood, — 


«[OrighudMS.:-- 

Coflapell'd  to  fisMt,  in  Aill  delight, 
Wnen  I  wm  nd  and  wanted  power, 

Can  I  (brg«t  that  dismal  night? 
Ah  I  how  did  I  nirvive  the  hour  ?] 
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And  thas  he  said  ;—^'  Will  God  allow, 
'*  The  great  Avenger  jnst  and  Good, 

*'  A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vow  ? 
**  A  Bon  to  shed  his  father's  blood  ?** ' 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds, 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say ; 
So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  woundi. 

The  threat'ning  spectre  stalk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
"  Where  is  my  chUd  ?"— "  Thy  child  is  dead." 

*T  was  false — -we  wandered  far  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen, 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  feU  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  young : — my  husband  sold 
My  fancied  charms  for  vricked  price  ; 

He  gave  me  oft  for  rinftil  gold. 

The  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice  :— 

Behold  me,  Heaven  \  my  pains  behold, 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice  I 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled ; 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain : — 
Come,  Death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead  1 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain, 
And  fruitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 

True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  trained. 
Tot  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ill ; 

By  each  ofience  my  heart  was  pain*d 
1  wept,  but  1  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd, 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  wiU. 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand, 

A  widow*d  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round, 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arts, 
And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found. 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised, 
Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told ; 

I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prised. 
And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old. 

Schemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 
And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 
I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 

And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew ; 


»[MS.:< 

And  thera  my  (hther-husUnd  itood— 
I  felt  no  words  eaa  tell  yoo  bow— 

Ai  he  waa  wont  in  angnr  mood, 
And  tiraa  ho  cAedJ'  Will  God  allow,-  &c] 

•  The  state  of  mind  hofedMcribed  will  account  for  a  Tlaion 


His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — ^we  met  in  pain. 

Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  ? 
She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame  and  pain, 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain  : 

Yet,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain, 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  ? 

No !  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameflil  I  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wander'd  all  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts  despised  in  every  place ; 

Tet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source, 

Becomes  more  pure  and  purified. 
Flows  in  a  dear  and  happy  course ; 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 

Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease  I 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend,* 
In  floods  of  Joy,  o*er  vales  of  peace. 

Oh  I  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare, 
Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 

Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share, 
And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 

Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 
And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 

Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare, 

And  punish  whom  't  were  sin  to  save  I 

MAGUTRATE. 

Becall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  is  to  aU  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  rich,  assured  and  free ; 

'T  is  full  when  found,  H  is  found  if  sought. 
Oh  I  seek  it,  tiU  't  is  seai'd  to  thee. 

YAOKAirr. 
But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  ? 

MAODTBATS. 

By  feeling  dread  that 't  is  not  sent. 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow. 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent, 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suffering  what  thou  oanst  not  show. 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent. 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow, 

And  say,  "  Mr  Saviodb,  I  Repeht  I"  ' 


of  this  natuTT,  without  having  T«eomse  to  any  tnpenutonl 
appearance. 

r  C" The  Hall  of  Juatioe,  or  the  atory  of  the  Gipsy  Convict, 
is  very  nenroua,  —  ^ery  shocking,  —and  very  powerfully 
represented.  It  is  written  with  very  nnusoal  power  of  Ian- 
gaatfe,  and  shows  Mr.  Ciabbe  to  have  great  mastery  over  the 
trajpc  paaaions  of  pity  and  horror."— JirrsiT.] 
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WOMAN! 


MR.  LEDTABD,  AS  QUOTED  BT  MUNOO  PARKE  IN  HIS 
TRAVELS  DITO  AFRICA  : 


*  To  a  Woman  I  never  addreBsed  myaelf  in  the  lan(|:nage  of 
**  decency  and  IHendahip,  without  receiying  a  decent  and 
**  IVIendly  answer.  If  I  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  wet  or  sick, 
*'  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  Men,  to  perform  a  generous. 
"  action :  in  so  tree  and  kind  a  manner  did  they  contribute 
**  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest 
**  draught,  and  if  hangry,  I  ate  the  coarsest  monel  with  a 
"  double  relish."      ^ 


PuicE  the  white  man  on  Afiric's  coast, 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast, 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel, 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal : 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow ; 

From  aU  her  stores  she  bears  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow, 

That  languished  in  the  fainting  heart. 

"  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face, 

**  So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks," — she  cries ; 
"  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race, 

"  With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes ; 
'*  Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind : 

"  We  see  him  lost,  alone,  a&aid ; 
"  And  pangs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind, 
"  Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

"  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore 

"  There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 

"  Whose  milky  features  please  them  more, 
'*  Than  ours  of  Jet  thus  burnished  bright; 


1  [Tn  Mr.  Crabbe*s  note-book,  which  contains  the  original 
draught  of  *'  Woman,"  there  occur  also  the  following 
stanz.is :  — 

A  weary  Traveller  walk'd  his  iray,  < 

With  grief  and  want  and  pain  opprart : 

His  looks  were  sad,  his  locks  were  grey ; 
He  sought  for  food,  he  sigh'd  for  rest. 

A  wealthy  grazier  pass'd— *<  Attend," 
The  sufferer  cried — ^**some  aid  allow :  *'— 

"  Thou  art  not  of  my  parish.  Friend  ; 
Nor  am  1  in  mine  olfioe  now." 

He  drojpt,  and  more  impatient  pray'd — 
A  mild  adviser  heard  the  word : 


"  Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife, 
"  Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 

"  And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life, 
"  Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  all." 

Thus  her  compassion  Woman  shows : 

Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 
Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freeze : — 

"  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comes, 
"  Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found ; 
'*  Let's  soothe  him  in  our  happy ^homes, 
<*  Where  freedom  sits,  with  plenty  orownM. 

''  'T  is  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 
*'  To  see  the  famish'd  stranger  fed ; 
'^  To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer, 
"  To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
'*  The  powers  above  our  Lapland  bless 
'*  With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
"  T  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess, 
"  By  feeling  those  that  we  bestow  I" 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 

Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind ; 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  Woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat, 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know, 

Detennined  justice,  truth  severe ; 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  Woman  holds  affliction  dear ; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
'T  is  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear : 
To  Woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow. 

And  care  they  soothe,  and  age  they  cheer.  ^ , 


«  Be  patient.  Friend!*'  be  kindly  said, 
"  And  wait  the  leisure  of  the  Lord." 

Another  comes  I—"  T^um,  stranger,  turn  I" 
**  Not  so  r  replied  a  voice :  **  I  mean 

*'  The  candle  of  the  Lord  to  born 
**  With  mine  own  flock  on  Save-all  Green. 

**  To  war  with  Satan,  thrast  for  thrust ; 

**  To  gain  my  lamb  he  led  astray ; 
**  The  Spirit  drives  me :  on  I  must— 

«« Yea,  woe  is  me,  if  I  dekyi " 

But  WoMAW  came  1  by  Heaven  deslgn*d 
To  ease  the  heart  that  throbs  with  pain^ 

She  gave  relief— abundant — ^kind— 
And  bade  him  go  in  peace  again.] 
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Plaulo  oujcMrm  c 


I.— VlBOIL. 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY ; 

SECOROEB  07  CAMBRIDOE  AND  flCARBOROUOB ; 
LORI^IJECTENAirr  AHD  CUSTOfl  BOTULORUM  OP  THE  CODWTr  OP  LBXCBffTBR  ; 

k.o.  aud  ll.d. 

Mt  Lori>, 
The  Poem  for  which  I  have  yentured  to  BoUdt  your  Grace's  attention  was  composed  in  a  situation  so 
near  to  Belroir  Castle,  that  the  author  had  aU  the  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  prospects  extensive 
and  beautifiil,  and  from  works  of  grandeur  and  subUmity :  and  though  nothing  of  the  influence  arising 
from  such  situation  should  be  discernible  in  these  verses,  either  from  want  of  adequate  powers  in  the 
writer,  or  because  his  subjecU  do  not  assimUate  with  such  views,  yet  would  it  be  natural  for  him  to 
indulge  a  wish  that  he  might  inscribe  his  labours  to  the  lord  of  a  scene  which  perpetuaUy  excited  his 
admiration,  and  he  would  plead  the  propriety  of  placing  the  tities  of  the  House  of  Rutland  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  volume  written  in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir.* 

But,  my  Lord,  a  motive  much  more  powerful  than  a  sense  of  propriety,  a  grateftil  remembrance  of 
benefits  conferred  by  the  noble  family  in  which  you  preside,  has  been  the  great  inducement  for  me  to 
wish  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  inscribe  this  work  to  your  Grace :  the  honours  of  that  time  were  to 
me  unexpected,  they  were  unmerited,  and  they  were  transitory :  but  since  I  am  thus  allowed  to  make 
public  my  gratitude,  I  am  in  some  degree  restored  to  the  honour  of  that  period ;  I  have  again  the 
happiness  to  find  myself  favoured,  and  my  exertions  stimuUted,  by  the  condescension  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland. 

It  was  my  fortune,  in  a  poem  which  yet  circulates,  to  write  of  the  virtues,  talents,  and  heroic  death  of 
Lord  Robert  Manners,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  affection  of  a  brother  whose  grief  was  poignant,  and 
to  be  soothed  only  by  remembrance  of  his  worth  whom  he  so  deeply  deplored.*  In  a  patron  thus 
favourably  predisposed,  my  Lord,  I  might  look  for  much  lenity,  and  could  not  fear  the  severity  of  cri- 


1  r**  The  Boroagh,"  which  was  bconn  while  Mr.  Oabbe 
lerided  at  Rendham,  was  oompleCad  daring  a  visit  to  his 
native  town  of  Aldborough,  in  the  antamn  of  1809,  and  pub- 
lished in  February,  1810.  In  the  preface  he  is  found  ascribing 
this  new  appearance  to  the  extraocdlnary  succesi  of  tlie 
**  Parish  Register ;"  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  commenced  his  review 
of  the  "  BorooKh  "  in  these  terms  {Edin.  Bev.  1810) :— **  We 
aro  very  glad  to  meet  with  Mr.  Crabhe  so  soon  again ;  and 
pntieoiarfy  glad  to  find  that  his  early  retnm  has  been  occa- 
sioned, in  part,  bv  the  encouragement  he  received  on  his  last 
appeannoe.  This  late  spring  of  public  flavour,  we  hope,  he 
will  yet  live  to  see  ripen  into  mature  fame.  We  scarcely 
know  any  poet  who  deserves  it  better;  and  are  quite  certain 
there  is  none  who  is  more  secure  of  keeping  with  posterity 
whatever  he  may  win  firom  his  contemporaries."] 


«  [Mr.  Grabbe,  in  1790,  wrote,  at  Muston,  an  Bnay  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  which  he  contrtbuted 
to  Mr.  Nichols^  History  of  Ldcesteishire.  The  motto  is  fh>m 
Drayton's  Polyolbion : — 

**  Do  but  compare  the  country  where  I  lie. 
My  hills  and  oulds  will  aay,  they  are  the  island's  eye ; 
Consider  next  my  site,  and  say  It  doth  excel ; 
Then  come  unto  my  soil,  and  yon  shall  see  it  well. 
With  every  grass  and  grain  that  Britain  forth  can  bring ; 
I  challenge  any  vale  to  show  me  but  that  thing 
I  cannot  show  to  her,  that  truly  is  my  own."] 


9  [See(nl«,pp.  83, 119, 181.] 
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tical  examination :  from  your  Grace,  who,  happily,  have  no  Bach  impediment  to  justice,  I  must  not  look 
for  the  same  Idnd  of  indulgence.  I  am  assured,  by  those  whose  situation  gave  them  opportunity  for 
knowledge,  and  whose  abilities  and  attention  guarded  them  from  error,  that  I  must  not  expect  my  fail- 
ings will  escape  detection  from  want  of  discernment,  neither  am  I  to  fear  that  any  merit  will  be  undis- 
tinguished through  deficiency  of  taste.  It  is  from  this  information,  my  Lord,  and  a  consciousness  of 
much  which  needs  forgiveness,  that  I  entreat  your  Grace  to  read  my  verses,  with  a  wish,  I  had  almost 
added,  with  a  purpose  to  be  pleased,  and  to  make  every  possible  allowance  for  subjects  not  always 
pleasing,  for  manners  sometimes  gross,  and  for  language  too  frequently  incorrect. 

With  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  Grace's  ability  and  favour,  in  the  accuracy  of  your  judgment,  and 
the  lenity  of  your  decision ;  with  grateful  remembrance  of  benefits  received,  and  due  consciousness  of 
the  little  I  could  merit :  with  prayers  that  your  Grace  may  long  eigoy  the  dignities  of  the  House  of 
Rutland^  and  continue  to  dictate  improvement  for  the  surrounding  country ; — ^I  terminate  an  address, 
in  which  a  fear  of  offending  your  Grace  has  made  me  so  cautious  in  my  expressions,  that  I  may  justly 
fevr  to  offend  many  of  my  readers,  who  will  think  that  something  more  of  animation  should  have  been 
excited  by  the  objects  I  view,  the  benevolence  I  honour,  and  the  gratitude  I  profess. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Mt  Lokd, 

Tour  Grace's  most  obliged 

and  obedient  humble  servant, 
Mutton,  Dec,  1809.  Gxoroe  Crabbb. 


PREFACE, 


Whether,  if  I  had  not  been  encouraged  by  some 
proofr  of  public  favour,  I  should  have  written  the 
Poem  now  before  the  reader,  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  positively  determine ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  I  should  not,  in  that  case,  have  com- 
mitted the  work  to  the  press ;  I  should  not  have 
allowed  my  own  opinion  of  it  to  have  led  me  into 
frirther  disappointment,  against  the  voice  of  judges 
impartial  and  indifferent,  from  whose  sentence  it 
had  been  fruitless  to  appeal :  the  success  of  a  late 
publication,  therefore,  may  be  fairly  assigned  as 
the  principal  cause  for  the  appearance  of  this. 

When  the  ensuing  Letters  were  so  far  written 
that  I  could  form  an  opinion  of  them,  and  when  I 
began  to  conceive  that  they  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  I  felt  myself  prompted  by 
duty,  as  well  as  interest,  to  put  them  to  the  press ; 
I  considered  myself  bound,  by  gratitude  for  the 
favourable  treatmeut  I  had  already  received,  to 
show  that  I  was  not  unmindfiil  of  it ;  and,  how- 
ever this  might  be  mixed  with  other  motives,  it 
operated  with  considerable  force  upon  my  mind, 
acting  as  a  stimulus  to  exertions  naturally  tardy, 
and  to  expectations  easily  checked. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that, 
although  such  favourable  opinion  had  been  formed, 
1  was  not  able,  with  the  requisite  impartiality,  to 
determine  the  comparative  value  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript  and  a  work  sent  into  the  world.  Books, 
like  children,  when  established,  have  doubtless  our 
parental  affection  and  good  wishes ;  we  rejoice  to 


hear  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  are  received  and 
respected  in  good  company;  but  it  is  to  manu- 
scripts in  the  study,  as  to  children  in  the  nursery, 
that  our  care,  our  anxiety,  and  our  tenderness  are 
principally  directed :  they  are  fondled  as  our  en- 
dearing companions  ;  their  fitults  are  corrected 
with  the  lenity  of  partial  love,  and  their  good 
parts  are  exaggerated  by  the  strength  of  parental 
imagination ;  nor  is  it  easy  even  for  the  more  cool 
and  reasonable  among  parents,  thus  circumstanced, 
to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  their 
offering,  whether  they  be  children  of  the  bed  or 
issue  of  the  brain. 

But  however  fitvourable  my  own  opinion  may 
have  been,  or  may  still  be,  I  could  not  venture  to 
commit  so  long  a  Poem  to  the  press  without  some 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  more  valuable  opinion  of 
less  partial  judges :  at  the  same  time,  I  am  willing 
to  confess  that  I  have  lost  some  portion  of  the 
timidity  once  so  painful,  and  that  I  am  encouraged 
to  take  upon  myself  the  decision  of  various  points 
which  heretofore  I  entreated  my  friends  to  decide. 
Those  friends  were  then  my  council  whose  opinion 
I  was  implicitly  to  follow ;  they  are  now  advisers 
whose  ideas  I  am  at  Ub^rty  to  reject.  This  will 
not,  I  hope,  seem  like  arrogance :  it  would  be  more 
safe,  it  would  be  more  pleasant,  still  to  have  that 
reliance  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  it  cannot 
always  be  obtained :  nor  are  they,  however  friendly 
disposed,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  him 
whom  they  consider  as  one  who  ought  by  tliis  time 
to  have  cast  away  the  timidity  of  inexperience, 
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and  to  haye  acquired  the  eourage  that  would  enable 
him  to  decide  for  himself. 

When  It  is  confessed  that  I  have  less  assistance 
from  my  friends,  and  that  the  appearance  of  this 
work  is^  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  the 
success  of  a  former;  some  readers  will,  I  fear, 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  book  before  them 
was  written  in  haste,  and  published  without  due 
examination  and  revisal:  should  this  opinion  be 
formed,  there  will  doubtless  occur  many  faults 
which  may  appear  as  originating  in  neglect :  Now, 
readers  are,  I  believe,  disposed  to  treat  with  more 
than  common  severity  those  writers  who  have  been 
led  into  presumption  by  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  their  diffidence,  and  into  idleness  and  uncon- 
cern by  the  praises  given  to  their  attention.  I  am 
therefore  even  anxious  it  should  be  generally 
known  that  sufficient  time  and  application  were 
bestowed  upon  this  work,  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
no  material  alteration  would  be  effected  by  delay; 
it  is  true  that  this  confession  removes  one  plea  for 
the  errors  of  tiie  book,  want  of  time ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  not  much  consolation  to  be  drawn 
by  reasonable  minds  from  this  resource :  if  a  work 
fiils,  it  appears  to  be  poor  satisfaction  when  it  is 
observed,  that,  if  the  author  had  taken  more  care, 
the  event  had  been  less  disgraceful. 

When  the  reader  enters  into  the  Poem,  he  will 
find  the  author  retired  tcom  view,  and  an  imaginary 
personage  brought  forward  to  describe  his  Borough 
for  him ;  to  him  it  seemed  convenient  to  speak  in 
the  first  person :  but  the  inhabitant  of  a  village, 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  residing  burgess  in  a  large  sea- 
port ;  and  when,  with  this  point,  was  considered 
what  relations  were  to  be  given,  what  manners 
delineated,  and  what  situations  described,  no 
method  appeared  to  be  so  convenient  as  that  of 


1  [An  Intimate  penonal  friend  of  Mr.  Crabbe  wKp: — 
"NeTertbelas  tiw  gemerai  deteriptum  of  **  The  Boroiqpb  "  is 
eridently  that  of  Aldbotough  magnified— nay,  by  the  poet'a 
own  conftnion  it  is  lo :— 

'  At  her  old  hooaep  her  dress,  her  air  the  ssme, 
I  see  mine  ancient  letter-loving  dame : 
If  critics  pardon  what  my  friends  approved, 
Can  I  mine  ancient  widow  pass  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took. 
When  flnt  I  tzemUed  oV  the  gilded  book,'  & 


18. 

sun  is  the  imaginary  town  a  vsst  enlargement  of  the  real 
one,  containing  little  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
having  neither  hospital,  nor  alms-house,  nor  clubs;  and,  till 
lately,  neither  sects  nor  schools."] 

*  [On  this  dictum  there  is  a  pretty  paragraph  or  two  in 
••  The  Uortor :-— "  The  poet  Ckabbe  lias  said  that  there  sub- 
sists an  utter 
and  poetry, 
he  said  so,  the 

of  landmarlu,  such  as  are  given  in  the  sdvertisement  of  an 
estate  for  sale ;  and  bovs  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  are 
taught  to  bear  in  mind  by  a  remembrance  in  tail,  when  the 
bounds  of  a  parish  are  walked  by  tlie  local  authorities.  Such 
topography,  indeed,  bears  as  little  relation  to  poetry  as  a  map 
or  chart  to  a  picture.  But  if  he  had  any  wider  meaning,  it  is 
evident,  by  the  number  of  topographical  poems,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  witli  which  our  language  abounds,  that  Mr. 
Crabbe's  predecessors  in  veise,  and  his  contemporaries  also, 
have  differed  greatly  firom  him  in  opinion  upon  this  point. 


borrowing  the  assistance  of  an  ideal  friend ;  by 
this  means  the  reader  is  in  some  degree  kept  from 
view  of  any  particular  place,  nor  will  he  perhaps 
be  so  likely  to  determine  where  those  persons 
reside,  and  what  their  connections,  who  are  so 
intimately  known  to  this  man  of  straw.  ^ 

From  the  title  of  this  Poem,  some  persons  will, 
I  fear,  expect  a  political  satire, — an  attack  upon 
corrupt  principles  in  a  general  view,  or  upon  the 
customs  and  manners  of  some  particular  place ;  of 
these  they  will  find  nothing  satirised,  nothing  re- 
lated. It  may  be  that  graver  readers  would  have 
preferred  a  more  historical  account  of  so  con- 
siderable a  Borough — ^its  charter  privileges,  trade, 
public  structures,  and  subjects  of  this  Idnd ;  but  I 
have  an  apology  for  the  omission  of  these  things,  in 
the  difficulty  of  describing  them,  and  in  the  utter 
repugnancy  which  subsists  between  the  studies  and 
objects  of  topography  and  poetiy.'  What  I  thought 
I  could  best  describe,  that  I  attempted : — ^the  sea 
and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  the 
dwellings,  and  the  inhabitants ;  some  incidents  and 
characters,  with  an  exhibition  of  morals  and  man- 
ners, offensive  perhaps  to  those  of  extremely  deli- 
cate feelings,  but  sometimes,  I  hope,  neither  un- 
amiable  nor  unaffecting  :  an  Election,  indeed, 
forms  a  part  of  one  Letter,  but  the  evil  there  de- 
scribed is  one  not  greatly  nor  generally  deplored, 
and  there  are  probably  many  places  of  this  kind 
where  it  is  not  felt. 

From  the  variety  of  relations,  characters,  and 
descriptions  which  a  Borough  affords,  several 
were  rejected  which  a  reader  might  reasonably 
expect  to  have  met  with:  in  this  case  he  is  en- 
treated to  believe  that  these,  if  they  occurred 
to  the  author,  were  considered  by  him  as  beyond 
his  ability,  as  subjects  which  he  could  not  treat  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself."    Possibly,  the 


Hie  Polyolbion,  notwithstanding  its  oommonplaoe  personi- 
"'' transitions,  which  are  as  abrupt  as 


oven  oi  Bngiisa  uienaure  as  oy  tne  writers  or  local 
V.  Drayton  himaelf,  whose  great  talents  were  de- 
[|y  esteemed  bv  the  ablest  of  his  contempomries  in  the 
It  age  of  English  poetry,  thought  he  could  not  be  more 


fieations  and  its  inartificial  t 

those  in  the  Metamorphoses  or  Futi,  and  not  so  graceful,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  work  as  much  to  be  valued  by  the  students 
and  lovers  of  Bnglish  literature  as  by  the  writers  of  local 
historr.     -^      -        •^^       -      • 
servedly 

richest  s.,  „       .       ..         „  

worthily  emplove<l  than  in  what  he  calls  the  herculean  task 
of  this  topograpnical  poem ;  and  in  that  belief  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  friend  and  commentator  Selden,  to  whose 
name  the  epithet  of  learned  was,  in  old  times,  idwavs  and 
deservedly  alBxed.  ^th  how  becoming  a  sense  of  its  dignity 
and  vsri^  the  poet  entered  upon  his  subject,  these  lines 
may  show  :— 

*  Thou  powerful  god  of  flames,  in  verse  divinely  great. 
Touch  my  invention  so  with  thy  true  genuine  heat, 
That  hiffh  and  noble  things  I  slightly  may  not  tell. 
Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell,* "  tec, 
Thx  Doctob,  1834.] 

s  r"  Mr.  Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  all  other  poets,  both 
by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  by  his  manner  of  treating 
them.  All  his  persons  are  taken  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life ; 
and  all  his  scenery  ftt>m  the  most  ordinary  and  fkmiliar 
objecu  of  nature  or  art.  His  rhsracters  and  incidents,  too, 
are  as  common  as  the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded are  humble ;  and  not  only  has  he  nothing  prodigious 
or  artonishing  in  any  of  his  representations,  but  he  has  not 
even  attemnted  to  impart  any  of  the  ordinary  colours  of 
poetry  to  those  vulgar  materials.  He  has  no  moralising 
swains  or  sentimental  tradesmen ;  and  scarcely  ever  seeks  to 
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admission  of  some  will  be  thought  to  require  more 
apology  than  the  rejection  of  others:  in  such 
variety,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  ahnost  every 
reader  will  find  something  not  according  with  his 
ideas  of  propriety,  or  something  repulsive  to  the 
tone  of  his  feelings:  nor  could  this  be  avoided 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  event,  opinion,  and 
even  expression,  which  could  be  thought  liable  to 


charm  ns  by  the  artlen  mannen  or  lowly  virtnes  of  his  per- 
sonaffes.  On  the  contrary,  he  haa  repreiented  his  Tillagers 
and  hamble  bonhen  aa  altogether  as  diaaipated,  and  more 
diahoneat  and  ducontented,  than  the  proflisates  of  higher 
life ;  and,  instead  of  oonducting  ns  through  blooming  groves 
and  pastoral  meadows,  has  lea  ns  along  filthy  lanea  and 
crowded  wharfs,  to  hospitals,  almshonsea,  and  gin-shops.  In 
some  (^  these  delineations  he  may  be  considered  as  the  satirist 
of  low  life— an  occupation  sufficiently  arduous,  and  in  a  great 
degree  new  and  original  in  our  language.  By  the  mere  force 
of  nis  art,  and  the  novelty  of  his  style,  he  compels  ns  to 
attend  to  objects  that  are  nsnallr  neglected,  and  to  enter  into 
feelings  iVom  which  we  are  in  general  but  too  eager  to 
caeapo ;  and  then  trusts  to  nature  for  the  effect  of  the  repre- 
aentation.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  task  fer  an  ordinary 
hand,  and  that  many  ingenious  writers,  who  make  a  very 
good  figure  with  battles,  nymphs,  and  moonlight  landscapes, 


produce  such  efibct ;  and  this  casting  away  so 
largely  of  our  cargo,  through  fears  of  danger, 
though  it  might  help  us  to  clear  it,  would  render 
our  vessel  of  little  worth  when  she  came  into  port. 
I  may  likewise  entertain  a  hope,  that  this  very 
variety,  which  gives  scope  to  objection  and  censure, 
will  also  afford  a  better  chance  for  approval  and 
satisfaction.* 


would  find  themselves  quite  helpless  if  set  down  among 
streets,  harbours,  and  taverns.*'— JxrTBiT.] 

*  [In  one  of  Mr.  Grabbe'a  note-books  we  find  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  Borough  :—**  I  have  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  taken  my  auUeets  and  characters  fktnn  that  order 
of  society  where  the  least  display  of  vanity  ia  genenlly  to  be 
found,  which  ia  placed  between  the  hnmble  and  the  peat. 
It  is  in  this  class  of  mankind  that  more  originality  or  cha- 
racter, more  variety  of  fortune,  will  be  met  with ;  beeanse,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  do  not  live  In  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  are  not  Icept  in  awe  by  the  dread  of  obaervation  and 
indecoram ;  neither,  on  the  other,  are  they  debarred  by  their 
want  of  meana  from  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  the  pursuits 
of  wealth  and  ambition,  which  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character  displayed  in  the  variety  of  situations  to 
which  this  class  is  liabfe.**] 
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LETTER  I. 


Them  did  the  ruler  of  tbe  deep  ordain. 

To  build  proud  navies,  and  to  rale  the  main. 

Pop«'«  Homer't  Iliad,  b.  vl 

Sneh  wenei  hw  Deptford,  nary-building  town, 
Woolwich  and  wapping,  smelling  strong  of  pitch ; 

Such  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown. 
And  Twickenham  such,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich. 

Popk'«  Imitatitm  qfSpenter, 

Et  cum  caBlestibns4indis 

^ooressmiseenturaque:  caret  ignibos  ather, 
Caicaque  noz  premitur  tenebris  hiemisque  sniaque ; 
Diseutient  tamen  has,  msbentaue  micantla  lumen 
FUmina :  Mmlneis  aidesennt  ignibus  unda. 

Ovio.  Metamorph.  lib.  xi.> 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Tbe  Difllcnlty  of  describing  Town  Scenery— A  Compsrison 
with  certain  Views  in  the  Country— The  Rirer  and  Quay— 
The  Shipping  and  Business— Ship-building— Sea-Boys  and 
Port- Views— Village  and  Town  Scenery  again  compared— 
Walks  from  Town— Cottage  and  a4joining  Heath,  &e.— 
House  of  Sunday  Entertainment— The  Sea:  a  Summer 
and  Winter  View— A  Shipwreck  at  Night,  and  its  Effects 
on  Shore  — Erening  Amusements  in  the  Borough —-An 
Apology  for  the  imperfiBet  View  which  ean  be  given  of 
these  Subjects. 

"  Bescribx  the  Borough  " — ^though  our  idle  tribe 
May  love  description,  can  we  so  describe, 
That  you  shall  fairly  streets  and  buildings  trace, 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  a  place  ? 
This  cannot  be ;  yet  moved  by  your  request 
A  part  I  paint — ^let  Fancy  form  the  rest. 

Cities  and  towns,  the  various  haunts  of  men, 
Require  the  pencil ;  they  defy  the  pen  : 
Could  he  who  sang  so  well  the  Grecian  fleet. 
So  well  have  sung  of  alley,  kme,  or  street  ? 
Can  measured  lines  these  various  buildings  show, 
The  Town-Hall  Turning,  or  the  Prospect  Bow? 


1  ["  Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main : 
No  star  appears  to  lend  his  iViendly  light ; 
Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  double  night : 
But  flashing  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  turns. 
And  while  the  lightnings  bUoe,  the  water  bums.** 

DBTDXir.] 

s  [See  mti,  p.  56.  Tlie  pazBonase  at  Muston,  here  alluded 
to,  looked  fim  <m  the  churchyard,  by  nol  means  like  the 
common  forbidding  receptacles  of  the  deed,  but  trulv  orna- 
mental ground ;  for  some  flue  elms  partially  concealed  the 
small  beantiAil  church  and  its  spire,  while  the  eye,  travelling 
through  their  stems,  rested  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  and  a 


Can  I  the  seats  of  wealth  and  want  explore, 
And  lengthen  out  my  lays  from  door  to  door  ? 

Then  let  thy  Fancy  aid  me — ^I  repair 
From  this  tall  mansion  of  our  last  year's  Mayor, 
TiU  we  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  reach. 
And  these  half-buried  buildings  next  the  beach. 
Where  hang  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork, 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy  work ; 
Till  comes  the  hour  when  fishing  .through   the 

ade 
The  weary  husband  throws  his  freight  aside ; 
A  living  mass  which  now  demands  the  wife,  , 
Th'  alternate  labours  of  their  humble  life. 

Can  scenes  like  these  withdraw  thee  from  thy 

wood, 
Thy  upland  forest  or  thy  valley's  flood  ? 
Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound,  and  look, 
As  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook ;  * 
That  winding  streamlet,  limpid,  lingering  slow, 
Where    the    reeds   whisper  when  the    sephyrs 

blow ; 
Where  in  the  midst,  upon  a  throne  of  green. 
Sits  the  large  Lily  '  as  the  water's  queen ; 
And  makes  the  current,  forced  awhile  to  stay. 
Murmur  and  bubble  as  it  shoots  away ; 
Draw  then  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  stream. 
And  our  broad  river  will  before  thee  seem. 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide. 
Flowing,  it  fills  the  channel  vast  and  wide ; 
Then  back  to  sea,  ¥rith  strong  migestic  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb  yet  terrible  and  deep ; 
Here  Samphire-banks  *  and  Salt-wort '  bound  the 

flood. 
There  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud ; 
And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roU'd  upon  the  place. 

Thy  gentle  river  boasts  its  pigmy  boat. 
Urged  on  by  pains,  half-grounded,  half  afloat : 
While  at  her  stem  an  angler  takes  his  stand, 
And  marks  the  fish  he  purposes  to  land ; 
From  that  clear  space,  where,   in  the  cheerful 

ray 
Of  the  waim  sun,  the  scaly  people  play. 


picturesque  old  bridge :  the  garden  enclosed  the  other  two 
sides  of  this  chnrchyard ;  but  the  crown  of  the  whole  was  a 

S[othic  archway,  cut  through  a  thick  hedge  and  many  boughs, 
or  through  this  opening,  as  in  the  deep  frame  of  a  picture, 
^Jpeared,  in  the  centre  of  the  aerial  canvas,  the  unrlTalled 

>  The  white  water-lily,  Nymphna  alba. 

*  Hie  jointed  glasswort,  Sslicomia,  is  here  meant,  not  the 
true  samphire,  the  Crithmum  maritimum. 

3  The  Salsola  of  botanists. 
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Far  other  oraft  our  prouder  riyer  shows, 

Hoys,'  pinks,'  and  sloops:    brigs,   brigantines,* 

and  snows :  * 
Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descry, 
But  one  poor  dredger  where  his  oysters  lie : 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  drlTing  vrith  the  tide, 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  side, 
Then  drains  the  remnant  of  diluted  gin, 
To  aid  the  warmth  that  languishes  within ; 
Renewing  oft  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers  into  gathering  heat. 

He  shall  again  be  seen  when  evening  comes. 
And  social  parties  crowd  their  favourite  rooms : 
Where  on  the  table  pipes  and  papers  lie, 
The  steaming  bowl  or  foaming  tankard  by ; 
'T  is  then,  with  all  these  comforts  spread  around, 
They  hear  the  painAil  dredger's  welcome  sound  ; 
And  few  themselves  the  savoury  boon  deny. 
The  food  that  feeds,  the  living  luxury. 

Yon  is  our  Quay !  ^^  those  smaller  hoys  from 
town, 
Its  various  ware,  for  country-use,  bring  down ; 
Those  laden  waggons,  in  return,  impart 
The  country-produce  to  the  city  mart ; 
Hark  1  to  the  clamour  in  that  miry  road. 
Bounded  and  narroVd  by  yon  vessel's  load ; 
The  lumbering  wealth  she  empties  round  the  place, 
Package,  and  parcel,  hogshead,  chest,  and  case : 
While  the  loud  seaman  and  the  angry  hind. 
Mingling  in  business,  bellow  to  the  wind. 

Near  these  a  crew  amphibious,  in  the  docks. 
Rear,  for  the  sea,  those  castles  on  the  stocks  : 
See  I  the  long  keel,  which  soon  the  waves  must  hide ; 
See !  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side ; 
Bolts  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke. 
And  planks  *'  which  curve  and  crackle  in  the 

smoke. 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o*er-boiling  tar. 

Dabbling  on  shore  half-naked  sea-boys  crowd, 
Swim  round  a  ship,  or  swing  upon  the  shroud ; 
Or  in  a  boat  purloin'd,  with  paiddles  play. 
And  grow  familiar  with  the  watery  way : 
Young  though  they  be,  they  feel  whose  sons  they 

are. 
They  know  what  British  seamen  do  and  dare ; 
Proud  of  that  fSEune,  they  raise  and  they  eigoy 
The  rustic  wonder  of  the  village-boy. 

Before  you  bid  these  busy  scenes  adieu. 
Behold  the  wealth  that  lies  in  public  view. 
Those  far  extended  heaps  of  coal  and  coke. 
Where  fresh-fiU'd  lime-kihis  breath  their  stifling 
smoke. 


*  [A  tmall  venel.  tMoally  rlgeed  u  a  sloop,  and  employed 
in  carrying  pawengeri  and  goooa  iVom  one  place  to  another, 
particmarfy  on  the  wapcoaat.  7  The  name  given  to  ihipa 
with  a  very  narrow  item.  •  Small  merchant  ships  with  two 
masts.  *  A  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  resembling 
the  main  and  foremasts  of  a  ship,  and  a  third  smisll  mast  Jost 
abaft  the  mainmast.— BasHST. J 

1*  [The  Qaay  of  Slanriiden,  where  the  poet,  in  early  life, 
was  employed  by  his  fkther  in  piling  np  batteM»sks,  &c.,  in 
the  dress  of  a  common  warehouseman ;  and  whence,  in  the 
Tear  1779,  he  embarked  on  board  a  sloop,  with  three  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  tJM  metropolis.  See 
antS^  pp.  S,  9,  13.] 

"  The  enrvatnze  of  planks  for  the  sides  of  a  ahip^  fte.,  is, 


This  shall  pass  off,  and  you  behold,  instead, 
The  night-fire  gleaming  on  its  chalky  bed ; 
When  from  the  Lighthouse  brighter  beams  will  rise. 
To  show  the  shipman  where  the  shallow  lies. 

Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant ;  every  scene 

Is  rich  in  beauty,  lively,  or  serene 

Rich — is  that  varied  view  with  woods  around. 
Seen  firom  the  seat  within  the  shrubb'ry  bound ; 
Where  shines  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 
From  ruins  bolting,  unmolested  deer ; 
Lively — the  village-green,  the  inn,  the  place, 
Where  the  good  widow  schools  her  infant-race. 
Shops,  whence  are  heard  the  hammer  and  the  saw. 
And  village-pleasures  unreproved  by  law  : 
Then  how  serene  I  when  in  your  favourite  room. 
Gales  from    your   jasmines    soothe  the  evening 

gloom; 
When  from  your  upland  paddock  you  look  down. 
And  just  perceive  the  smoke  which  hides  the  town ; 
When  weary  peasants  at  the  close  of  day 
Walk  to  their  cots,  and  part  upon  the  way ; 
When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook. 
And  shepherds  pen  their  folds,  and  rest  upon  their 
crook." 

We  prune  our  hedges,  prime  our  slender  trees. 
And  nothing  looks  untutor*d  and  at  ease. 
On  the  wide  heath,  or  in  the  flow'ry  vale. 
We  scent  the  vapours  of  the  sea-born  gale ; 
Broad-beaten  paths  lead  on  from  stile  to  stile. 
And  sewers  from  streets  the  road-side  banks  defile ; 
Our  guarded  fields  a  sense  of  danger  show. 
Where  garden-crops  with  com  and  clover  grow ; 
Fences  are  form'd  of  wreck  and  placed  around, 
(With  tenters  tipp'd)  a  strong  repulsive  bound  ; 
Wide  and  deep  ditches  by  the  gardens  run, 
And  there  in  ambush  lie  the  trap  and  gun ; 
Or  yon  broad  board,  which  guards  each  tempting 

prize, 
"  Like  a  taU  bully,  Ufts  its  head  and  Ues."  » 

There  stands  a  cottage  with  an  open  door, 
Its  garden  undefended  blooms  before : 
Her  wheel  is  still,  and  overtumM  her  stool. 
While  the  lone  Widow  seeks  the  neighb'ring  pool : 
This  gives  us  hope,  all  views  of  town  to  shun — 
No  I  here  are  tokens  of  the  Sailor-son ; 
That  old  blue  jacket,  and  that  shirt  of  check. 
And  silken  kerchief  for  the  seaman's  neck ; 
Sea-spoils  and  shells  firom  many  a  distant  shore, 
And  furry  robe  from  tcoten  Labrador. 

Our  busy  streets  and  sylvan-walks  between. 
Fen,  marshes,  bog  and  heath  all  intervene ; 
Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base. 
To  some  enrich  th'  uncultivated  space : 


I  am  informed,  now  generally  made  by  tlie  power  of  steam. 
Pire  is  nevertheless  still  used  for  boats  and  vessels  of  the 
smaller  kind. 

is  [**  Without  the  romantic  mellowneas  which  envelopes 
the  landscape  of  Goldsmidi,  or  the  flpeshneas  and  hilarity^of 
colouring  WDidi  fareatlie  in  that  of  Oraham,  this  sketrli  is, 

Serhaps,  superior  to  both  in  distinctness,  animation,  and 
rmness  of  touch ;  and  to  these  is  added  a  peculiar  air  of 
fkcility  and  ft«edom."~OirroBD.] 

IS  ["  Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  taU  bully,  lifts  the  bead  and  lies."— 

Pope*s  slludon  being  to  the  anti-eatholie  inscription  on  the 
monument  erected  after  the  great  Are  of  London.] 
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For  there  are  bUMSoms  rare,  and  curiouB  rush, 
The  gale's  ^*  rich  bahn,  and  sun-dew  g  crimson  blush, 
Whose  velvet  leaf  with  radiant  beauty  dress'd, 
Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast. 

Not  distant  far,  a  house  commodious  made, 
(Lonely  yet  public  stands)  for  Sunday-trade ; 
Thither,  for  this  day  free,  gay  parties  go, 
Their  tea-house  walk,  their  tippling  rendezvous  ; 
There  humble  couples  sit  in  comer-bowers, 
Or  gaily  ramble  for  th'  allotted  hours ; 
Sailors  and  lasses  from  the  town  attend. 
The  servant-lover,  the  apprentice-friend ; 
With  all  the  idle  social  tribes  who  seek 
And  find  their  humble  pleasures  once  a  week. 

Turn  to  the  watery  world  I — ^but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unview'd)  shall  paint — ^the  Sea  ? 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms, 
When    lull'd    by  sephyrs,  or  when    roused    by 

storms,  ^^ 
Its  colours  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run ; 
Embrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene, 
In  limpid  blue,  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie,^* 
Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th*  experienced  eye.'' 

Be  it  the  summer-noon :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confUsion  move ; 
(For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends)--- 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps. 
Then  slowly  sinking ;  curling  to  the  strand. 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  rigid  sand, 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow, 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide : 
Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before, 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore, 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more  ? 


1  *  [Another  name  tbt  the  eandle-beiry .] 

u  [*'  Thoa  glofions  minor,  where  the  Almighty  form 
OImm*  itself  in  temperts;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  conTulaed— in  breeie.  or  gale,  or  atorm, 
loiiu;  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  olime 
Dark-heavins  :--boundleai,  endleaa,  and  anblimo— 
Th«  image  of  Eternity— the  tlirone 
Of  the  Invidble ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  tone 
Obeys  thee ;  thoa  goest  forth,  dread,  Ikthomleas,  alone.** 

Btbon.] 

i<  Of  the  effect  of  these  mists,  known  by  the  name  of  fog- 
banks,  wonderful  and  indeed  ineredible  nOations  are  given ; 
but  their  property  of  appearing  to  elevate  ships  at  sea,  and  to 
bring  them  in  view,  is,  I  believe,  generally  acknowledged. 

I'  [One  of  the  most  remarkable  fketi  reapeeting  aerial 
imara  preaented  itself  to  Mr.  Scoresby,  in  a  voyage  to  Green- 
land, in  1822.  Having  seen  an  inverted  image  of  a  ship  in 
the  air,  he  directed  to  it  his  telescope ;  he  was  able  to  discover 
it  to  be  his  tether's  ship,  which  was  at  the  time  below  the 
horiaon.  **  It  was,"  says  he,  "so  well  deflned,  that  I  could 
distinguish  by  a  teleaoope  every  sail,  the  general  rig  of  the 
ship,  and  its  particular  character ;  insomuch  that  I  coniMentlT 
pronounced  It  to  be  my  tether's  ship,  the  Fkme,  which  it 
afterwards  proved  to  be ;  though,  on  comparing  notes  with 
mv  tether,  1  found  that  our  relative  podtion  at  the  time  gave 
a  diAanoe  from  one  another  of  very  nearly  thirty  miles,  being 


Yet  sometimes  comes  a  ruffling  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awaken'd  giant  with  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink 
down. 

View  now  the  Winter-storm !  above,  one  cloud, 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud : 
Th'  unwieldy  porpoise  through  the  day  before 
Had  roU'd  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  show'd  his  form. 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roam, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  so  swell'd  and  steep, 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells. 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells : 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace, 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach, 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
Curl'd  as  they  come,  tibey  strike  with  furious  force, 
And  then  re-flowing,  take  their  grating  course, 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Roll'd  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last.^ 

Far  off  the  Petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again. 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main.^s 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of   gunner's  hope,   vast  flights    of   Wild-ducks 

stretch; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide ; 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  &e  north, 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth.^ 

In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  Sea-gulls  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply, 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complain- 
ing cry; 


about  seventeen  miles  beyond  the  horiion,  and  some  leaguea 
beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision/'^BaxwaTKn.] 


geni 
terl: 


*  r*'  A  prospect  of  the  ooean  inspires  Mr.  Orabbe  with  con- 
inial  sublimity.  The  winter-storm  is  detailed  with  a  mas- 
ly  and  interesting  exactness." — Oirronn.] 

!•  [The  storm-petrel  Is  the  true  "  Mother  Carey's  chicken  " 
of  the  sailora,  and  also  the  **  witch,"  the  **spency,"  the 
**  storm-flnch,"  and  a  variety  of  other  names,  the  abundance 
of  which  allows  that  it  Is  at  once  a  bird  of  common  occur- 
rence and  of  some  Interest.  During  its  Pelaagic  period,  it  is 
seen  on  moat  parti  of  the  aeas,  eapecially  those  on  the  north, 
west,  and  aouth-west  of  Britain,  where  it  Is  the  last  bird  to 
leave  the  outward-bound  aliip,  and  the  first  to  meet  ahips  re- 
turning home.  It  plays  about  the  vessels,  and  outstrips  their 
swiftest  course,  skimming  the  siirftce  of  the  water  witn  equal 
ease  and  grace,  and  tipping  so  regularly  with  wings  and  foet, 
that  she  appears  to  be  running  on  all-fours.  The  wings  do 
not,  however,  get  wet  or  splash,  and  the  bird  can  make  wing 
in  any  direction  of  a  moderate  wind,  apparently  with  very 
little  tedgue.— MuDis.] 

3*  [Wild-ducks  fly  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  and 
in  the  form  ofindined  lines  or  triangles,  when  they  rest  or 
sleep  on  the  water,  aome  of  the  band  are  always  awake,  to 
watdi  fbr  the  common  safety,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  Hence  they  are  with  difficulty  aurprised ; 
and  hence  the  fowler,  who  goes  in  pursuit  of  them,  »»quires 
to  exert  all  his  cunning,  and  frequently  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  toil  and  patience. — Shaw.] 
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Or  clap  the  sleek  'white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest.''' 

Darkness  begins  to  reign ;  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  ihe  firmer  mind  ; 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal — yon  Prowler  on  his  way : 
Lo  !  he  has  something  seen ;  he  runs  apace, 
As  if  he  fear*d  companion  in  the  chase ; 
He  sees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again, 
Slowly  and  sorrowing — •."  Was  your  search  in  Tain  ?" 
Gruffly  he  answers,  "  *T  is  a  sorry  sight ! 
"  A  seaman's  body :  there  '11  be  more  to-night  I  " 

Hark  !  to  those  sounds !  they  're  from  distress  at 
sea: 
How  quick  they  come !  What  terrors  may  there  be  1 
Yes,  't  is  a  driven  vessel :  I  discern 
Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stem ; 
Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 
In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down ; 
Their  wives  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread, 
Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led ; 
Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded,  and  their  call 
In  this  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squaU ; 
They  feel  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they  meet, 
Chide,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten,  or  entreat. 

See  one  poor  girl,  all  terror  and  alarm. 
Has  fondly  seized  upon  her  lover's  arm  ; 
**  Thou  Shalt  not  venture ; "  and  he  answers  '*  No  I 
"  I  will  not :"— still  she  cries, "  Thou  shalt  not  go." 

No  need  of  this ;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float, 
Yet  may  they  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach. 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows ; 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest. 
Terrific  splendour  I  gloom  in  glory  dress'd  I 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign." 

But  hear  we  not  those  sounds  ?  I>o  lights  appear  ? 
I  see  them  not !  the  storm  alone  I  hear : 
And  lo  I  the  sailors  homeward  take  their  way  ; 
Man  must  endure — ^let  us  submit  and  pray. 

Such  are  our  Winter-views :  but  night  comes 
Now  business  sleeps,  and  daily  cares  are  gone  ; 
Now  parties  form,  and  some  tiieir  friends  assist 
To  waste  the  idle  hours  at  sober  whist ; 
The  tavern's  pleasure  or  the  concert's  charm 
Unuumber'd  moments  of  their  sting  disarm : 
Play-bills  and  open  doors  a  crowd  invite, 
To  pass  off  one  dread  portion  of  the  night ; 


*■  [Wtter-fowl,  in  a  pecnliar  manner,  dbcover,  in  their 
flight,  wme  determined  aim.  They  eagerly  coait  the  river,  or 
return  to  the  sea :  bent  on  some  jpurpoiie  of  which  they  never 
lose  sight.  But  the  evolutions  of  the  gull  appear  capricions 
and  undirected,  both  when  she  flies  alone  and  in  large  com- 
panies. The  more,  however,  her  character  suffers  as  a 
loiterer,  the  more  it  is  raised  in  picturesque  value  by  her 
continuing  longer  before  tlie  eye,  and  displaying,  in  her  ele- 
gant sweeps  along  the  air,  her  sharp-pointed  wings  and  her 
bright  silvery  hue.  She  is  beautiftil,  also,  not  only  on  the 
wing,  but  when  she  floats,  in  numerous  aasemhlies,  on  the 
water ;  or  when  she  rests  on  the  shore,  dotting  either  one  or 
the  other  with  white  spots,  which,  minute  as  they  are,  are 
very  picturesque. — Gilpik.] 

<3  ["Tlie  signals  of  distress  are  heard^the  inhaUtanta  of 
the  Borough  crowd  to  the  strand ;  but  the  boisterousnev  of 
the  sea  precludes  all  possibility  of  affording  aftiistanoe  to  the 
crew  of  the  distresMd  vessel.  *  Yet,'  observes  the  poet.  In  lines 
of  dread  All  meaning, — 


And  show  and  song  and  luxury  combined, 
Lift  off  from  man  this  burthen  of  mankind. 
Others  advent'rous  walk  abroad  and  meet 
Returning  parties  pacing  through  the  street, 
When  various  voices,  in  the  dying  day. 
Hum  in  our  walks,  and  greet  us  in  our  way ; 
When  tavern-lights  flit  on  from  room  to  room, 
And  guide  the  tippling  sailor  staggering  home  : 

I  There  as  we  pass,  the  jingling  bells  betray 
How  business  rises  with  the  closing  day  : 

I  Now  walking  silent,  by  the  river's  side. 
The  ear  perceives  the  rippling  of  the  tide ; 
Or  measured  cadence  of  the  lads  who  tow 
Some  enter'd  hoy,  to  fix  her  in  her  row ; 
Or  hollow  sound,  which  from  the  parish-bell 
To  some  departed  spirit  bids  farewell ! 

Thus  shall  you  something  of  our  Bokough  know, 
Far  as  a  verse,  with  Fancy^s  aid,  can  show. 
Of  Sea  or  River,  of  a  Quay  or  Street, 
The  best  description  must  be  incomplete. 
But  when  a  happier  theme  succeeds,  and  when 
Men  are  our  subjects  and  the  deeds  of  men  ; 
Then  may  we  find  the  Muse  in  happier  style. 
And  we  may  sometimes  sigh  and  sometimes  smile.*" 


LETTER  11. 


.  .  .  .  Fsstinat  enim  deconeie  veloK 
Flosculus  angusta  miseraque  brevissima  vita 
Poitio !  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  puellas 
Posdmns,  obrepit  non  intellects  senectus.—JTuv.  Sat.  ix. 

And  when  at  last  thy  Love  shall  die. 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parUn^  breath  ? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ?— Fxbct. 


THE  CHURCH. 
Several  Meanings  of  the  Word  CAvrcA— The  Boilding  so 
called,  here  intended — Its  Antiquity  and  Grandeur — 
Columns  and  Aisles— The  Tower  :  the  Stains  made  by  Time 
compared  with  the  mock  antiquity  of  the  Artist— Progress 
of  Vegetation  on  such  Baildings— Bells— Tombs :  one  in 
decay— Mural  Monuments,  and  the  Nature  of  their  In- 
scriptions—An Instance  in  a  departed  Burgess— Church- 
yard Oravee— Mourners  for  the  Dead— A  Story  of  a 
betrothed  Plur  in  humble  life,  and  Effects  of  Grief  in  the 
Survivor. 

"  What  is  a  Church  ?  "—Let  Truth  and  Reason 

speak, 
They  would  reply,  "  The  faithful,  pure,  and  meek ; 

*  Yet  may  they  view  those  lights  upon  the  beach. 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  reach.' 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  moon,  breaking  at  sach  a 
moment  from  a  cloud  over  the  tempestuous  waste,  is  super- 
latively described.     The  imposing  tumult  of  these  scenes 
scarcely  permits  us  to  remark  how  finely  in  these  passsges  the 

grandeur  of  the  subject  is  supported  by  that  of  the  veise.*' — 
IVFORO.] 

w  This  promise  to  the  reader,  thai  he  should  both  smile 
and  sigh  in  the  perusal  of  the  following  Letters  may  appear 
vain,  and  more  than  an  author  ought  to  promise ;  but  let  it 
be  considered  that  tlie  chsracter  assumed  is  thst  of  a  Mend, 
who  gives  an  account  of  oljects,  perrons,  and  events  to  his  cor- 
respondent, and  who  was  therefore  at  liberty,  without  any 
imputation  of  tliis  kind,  to  suppose  in  what  manner  he  would 
be  affected  by  such  descriptions. 

1  [•'  Lo  I  while  we  give  the  nnregarded  hour 
To  revelry  and  joy,  in  Pleasure's  bower. 


'*  From  Christian  folds,  the  one  selected  race, 
"  Of  all  professions,  and  in  every  place." 

"  What  is  a  Church?"— "A  flock,"  our  Vicar 
cries, 
"  Whom  hishope  govern  and  whom  priests  advise ; 
**  Wherein  are  various  states  and  due  degrees, 
*'  The  Bench  for  honour,  and  the  Stall  for  ease ; 
''  That  ease  be  mine,  which,  after  all  his  cares, 
"  The  pious,  peaceful  prebendary  shares." 

"  What  is  a  Church  ?  " — Our  honest  Sexton  tells, 
"  *T  is  a  tall  building,  with  a  Tower  and  bells ; 
'*  Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  strive 
"  To  keep  the  ardour  of  their  flock  alive ; 
**  That,  by  its  periods  eloquent  and  grave ; 
'*  This,  by  responses,  and  a  well-set  stave : 
"  These  for  the  living  ;  but  when  life  be  fled, 
^*  I  toll  myself  the  requiem  for  the  dead."  ' 

'T  is  to  this  Church  I  call  thee,  and  that  place 
Where  slept  our  fathers  when  they  'd  run  their  race : 
We  too  shall  rest,  and  then  our  children  keep 
Their  road  in  life,  and  then,  forgotten,  sleep ; 
Meanwhile  the  building  slowly  falls  away, 
And,  like  the  builders,  will  in  time  decay. 

The  old  Foundation — but  it  is  not  clear 
When  it  was  laid — ^you  care  not  for  the  year ; 
On  this,  as  parts  decayed  by  time  and  storms. 
Arose  these  various  disproportion*d  forms ; 
Tet  Gothic  all — the  leamM  who  visit  us 
(And  our  small  wonders)  have  decided  thus  : — 
"  Yon  noble  Gothic  arch,"  "That  Gothic  door;" 
So  have  they  said ;  of  proof  you  '11  need  no  more. 

Here  large  plain  columns  rise  in  solemn  style, 
Ton  *d  love  the  gloom  they  make  in  either  aisle ; 
When  the  sun's  rays,  enfeebled  as  they  pass 
(And  shorn  of  splendour)  through  the  storied  glass. 
Faintly  display  the  figures  on  the  floor, 
Which  pleased  distinctly  in  their  place  before. 

But  ere  you  enter,  yon  bold  Tower  survey,' 
Tall  and  entire,  and  venerably  grey. 
For  time  has  soften'd  what  was  harsh  when  new, 
And  now  the  stains  are  all  of  sober  hue  ; 


While  now,  for  rosy  wreaths  our  brows  to  twine, 
And  now  for  nymplts  we  call,  and  now  for  wine ; 
The  noiseless  foot  of  Time  steals  swiftly  by, 
And  ere  wt)  dream  of  manhood,  age  Is  nigh. — 

"  I  believe  that  there  was  no  translation  of  this  satire  in 
Sh^kspeare's  time ;  yet  he  has  given,  with  kindred  genius,  a 
copy  otobrepit  noa  btteUeeta  senectus : — 

*  on  our  quick'st  attempts, 
The  noiseless  and  inauHible  foot  of  rime 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them.'  "— GirroBD.] 

'  [The  following  description  has  always  been  considered  a 
correct  one  of  Aul>oroush  church,  where  Bir.  Qrabbe  first 
officiated  as  a  clergyman.] 

*  Nothing,  I  trust,  in  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph, 
which  relates  to  the  imitation  of  what  are  called  weather- 
stains  on  buildings,  will  seem  to  any  invidious  or  offensive. 
I  wished  to  make  a  comparison  between  tliose  minute  and 
curious  bodies  which  cover  the  surfhce  of  some  edifices,  and 
those  kinds  of  stains  which  are  formed  of  boles  and  ochres, 
and  laid  on  with  a  brush.  Now,  as  the  work  of  time  cannot 
be  anticipated  in  sucli  cases,  it  may  be  very  judicious  to  have 
recourse  to  such  expedients  as  will  give  to  s  recent  structure 
the  venerable  appearance  of  antiquity;  and  in  this  case, 
thouch  I  might  wtill  observe  the  vast  difference  between 
the  living  varieties  of  nature  and  the  distant  imiution  of  the 
artist,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  make  use  of  his  dexterity, 
because  he  could  not  clothe  my  fieestone  with  muoor,  lichen^ 
and  ft^Miu.— [There  is  much  characteristic  simplicity  in  this 
apology.      About   the    period    at   which    this   Letter   was 


The  living  stains  which  Nature's  hand  alone. 
Profuse  of  life,  pours  forth  upon  the  stone  : 
For  ever  growing ;  where  the  common  eye 
Can  but  the  bare  and  rocky  bed  descry ; 
There  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes  minute, 
The  juiceless  foliage,  and  the  tasteless  fruit ; 
There  she  perceives  them  round  the  surface  creep. 
And  while  they  meet  their  due  distinction  keep ; 
Mix'd  but  not  blended  ;  each  its  name  retains, 
And  these  are  Nature's  ever-during  stains. 
And  wouldft  thou.  Artist  1  with  thy  tints  and 
brush. 
Form  shades   like  these?    Pretender,  where  thy 

blush  ?  " 
In  three  short  hours  shall  thy  presuming  hand 
Th'  effect  of  three  slow  centuries  command  ?  ^ 
Thou  may'st  thy  various  greens  and  greys  con- 
trive; 
They  are  not  Lichens,'  nor  like  aught  alive ; — 
But  yet  proceed,  and  when  thy  tints  are  lost. 
Fled  in  tiie  shower,  or  crumbled  by  the  frost ; 
When  all  thy  work  is  done  away  as  clean 
As  if  thou  never  spread'st  thy  grey  and  green ; 
Then  may'st  thou  see  how  Nature's  work  is  done, 
How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colours  on ; 
When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint 
Has  mark  and  form,  and  is  a  living  tint ; 
And  so  embodied  with  the  rock,  that  few 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view.* 

Seeds,  to  our  eyes  invisible,  will  find 
On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  fits  their  kind ; 
There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell, 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell, 
And  spread  th'  enduring  foliage  ; — then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base  ; 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 
The  stony  tower  as  grey  with  age  appears ; 
With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread. 
Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead : 
These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 
For  bolder  foliage,  nursed  by  their  decay : 


written,  Mr.  Crabbe  had  called  upon  the  Rev.  J.  Kendall, 
rector  of  Barrowby,  who  had  shown  him  an  imitation  on  his 
own  walls,  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  some,  appear  prefer- 
able to  the  actual  mwxr,  &c.] 

«  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  centuries  are  not  slower  than 
honn,  because  the  speed  of  time  must  be  uniform,  I  would 
answer,  that  I  understand  so  much,  and  mean  that  they  are 
slower  in  no  other  sense  than  because  they  are  not  finished  so 
soon. 

s  [In  botany,  a  senus  of  the  dais  Cry ptogamia.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Species  Plmtantm  of^Linnvos,  in  which  he 
described  only  eiglitv-one  species  of  lichens,  more  than  a 
thousand  new  ones  have  been  discovered.  Their  places  of 
growth  are  various ;  some  on  the  most  elevated  and  exposed 
rocks,  others  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  some  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.] 

*  This  kind  of  vegetation,  as  it  begins  upon  siliceous  stones, 
is  very  thin,  and  f^quently  not  to  be  distinguislied  from  the 
surface  of  the  flint.  The  byssos  jolithus  of  Linnnus  (lepraria 
Jolithns  of  the  present  system),  an  adhesive  carmine  crust  on 
rocks  and  old  buildings,  was,  even  by  scientific  persons,  taken 
for  the  substance  on  which  it  spread.  A  great  variety  of  these 
minute  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
where  the  beach,  formed  of  stones  of  various  kinds,  is  undis- 
turbed, and  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather;  in  this 
situation  the  different  species  of  lichen,  in  tlieir  different 
stages  of  growth,  liave  an  appearance  interesting  and 
agreeable  even  to  tliose  who  ore  ignorant  of,  and  indifferent 
to,  the  cauife. 

2  A  2 
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The  long-enduring  Ferns  '  in  time  will  all 
Die  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  wing'd  seed  may  rest,  till  many  a  flower 
Show  Flora's  triumph  o'er  the  falling  tower. 

But  ours  yet  stands,  and  has  its  Bells  renown'd 
For  size  magnificent  and  solemn  sound ; 
Each  has  its  motto :  some  contrived  to  tell, 
In  monkish  rhyme,  the  uses  of  a  bell ; ' 
Such  wond'rous  good,  as  few  conceive  could  spring 
From  ten  loud  coppers  when  their  clappers  swing. 

Enter'd  the  Church — ^we  to  a  tomb  proceed, 
Whose  names  and  titles  few  attempt  to  read ; 
Old  English  letters,  and  those  half  pick'd  out, 
Leave  us,  unskilful  readers,  much  in  doubt ; 
Our  sons  shall  see  its  more  degraded  state ; 
The  tomb  of  grandeur  hastens  to  its  fate  ; 
That  marble  arch,  our  sexton's  favourite  show. 
With  all  those  ruff 'd  and  painted  pairs  below ; 
The  noble  Lady  and  the  Lord  who  rest 
Supine,  as  courtly  dame  and  warrior  drest ; 
All  are  departed  from  their  state  sublime. 
Mangled  and  wounded  in  their  war  with  Time 
Colleagued  with  mischief:  here  a  leg  is  fled, 
And  lo  I  the  Baron  with  but  half  a  head  : 
Midway  is  cleft  the  arch ;  the  very  base 
Is  batter'd  round  and  shifted  from  its  place. 

Wonder  not,  Mortal,  at  thy  quick  decay- 
See  1  men  of  marble  piecemeal  melt  away  ; 
When  whose  the  image  we  no  longer  read, 
But  monuments  themselves  memorials  need.* 

With  few  such  stately  prooft  of  grief  or  pride, 
By  wealth  erected,  is  our  Church  supplied ; 
But  we  have  mural  tablets,  every  size. 
That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise. 


y  [«  We  have  the  receipt  of  fem-«jed  ;  we  wrik  invWble." 
SHAKaPSABB,  Hen,  IF.} 

*  rrhe  baptism  of  church  belU  was  anciently  common  in 
Engiuid,  and  la  stiU  practised  in  many  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  **The  priest,"  says  Lord  Kalmes,  **  assisted  bv 
some  of  his  brethren,  mumbles  over  some  prayers  and 
sprinlcles  the  outside  witli  holy-water,  while  they  wash  the 
inside  with  tlie  same  precious  llqnor.  The  priest  tlten  draws 
seven  crosws  on  the  outside,  and  four  on  the  inside,  with 
consecrated  oil.  Then  a  censer  of  frankincense  is  put  under 
the  bell  to  smoke  it ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  prayer." 
(^SketehcM  of  Jfos,  vol.  iv.  p.  381.)  The  bell,  thus  christened 
and  consecrated,  wss  esteemed  to  be  endued  with  great  powers. 
Its  *'  nui  "  and  Ateulties  are  sis.  in  number,  which  are  thus 
enumerated  and  translated  by  old  Fuller  : — 

*'  Itinera  plango  .  .  .  Men's  death  I  tell  by  doleftil  knell. 
Fulmina  frango   .  .  lightning  and  thundierl  break  asunder. 
Sabbata  pango  ...  On  aabbath  all  to  church  I  call. 
Excito  lentos    .  .  .  The  sleepy  head  I  raise  from  bed. 
Dissipo  ventos  .  .  .  The  winds  so  fieroel  doe  disperse. 
Paco  cruentoa  .  .  .  Men's  cruel  rage  I  doe  aawage." 

'*  The  passing-bell,"  says  Grose,  **  wss  anciently  rung  tm  two 
pnrpoeea :  one  to  bespeak  the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians 
lor  a  soul  Just  departing ;  the  other,  to  drive  awray  the  evil 
spirits  who  stood  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  about  the  house,  ready 
to  seise  their  prey,  or  at  least  to  terrifv  and  molest  the  soul 
in  its  passage ;  but  by  the  ringini;  of  that  bell  (tor  Dnrandus 
informs  us  evil  spirits  are  much  afraid  <^  bells)  they  were 
kept  aloof."] 

*  In  the  course  of  a  long  poem,  it  is  ver^  difficult  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  thoughts,  and  of  similar  expressions : 
and,  however  csrefhl  I  have  been  myself  in  detecting  and 
removins  this  kind  of  repetitions,  my  readers,  I  question 
not,  would,  if  disposed  to  seek  them,  find  many  remaining. 
For  these,  I  can  only  plead  that  common  excuse— they  sre  the 
offences  of  a  bad  memorv,  and  not  of  voluntary  inattention ; 
to  which  I  must  add  the  aifficulty  (I  have  already  mentioned) 
of  avoiding  the  error ;  this  kind  of  plagiarism  will  therefore, 
I  conceive,  be  treated  with  lenity ;  and  of  the  more  criminal 


Death  levels  man, — the  wicked  and  the  just, 
The  wise,  the  weak,  lie  blended  in  the  dust ; 
And  by  the  honours  dealt  to  every  name, 
The  King  of  Terrors  seems  to  level  fame. 
— See !  here  lamented  wives,  and  every  wife 
The  pride  and  comfort  of  her  husband's  life ; 
Here,  to  her  spouse,  with  every  virtue  graced, 
His  moumfiil  widow  has  a  trophy  placed ; 
And  here  't  is  doubtful  if  the  duteous  son. 
Or  the  good  father,  be  in  praise  outdone. 

This  may  be   Nature:   when  our  friends  we 
lose, 
Our  alter'd  feelings  alter  too  our  views ; 
What  in  their  tempers  teased  us  or  distressed, 
Is,  with  our  anger  and  the  dead,  at  rest ; 
And  much  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial  made. 
For  that  impatience  which  we  then  display'd ; 
Now  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every  kind 
A  soft  compunction  turns  th'  afflicted  mind ; 
Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become, 
And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the  tomb. 

'T  is  well ;  but  let  not  love  nor  grief  believe 
That  we  assent  (who  neither  loved  nor  grieve) 
To  all  that  praise  which  on  the  tomb  is  read, 
To  all  that  passion  dictates  for  the  dead ; 
But  more  indignant,  we  the  tomb  deride. 
Whose  bold  inscription  flattery  sells  to  pride. ^® 

Bead  of  this  Burgess — on  the  stone  appear 
How  worthy  he !  how  virtuous  I  and  how  dear ! 
What  wailing  was  there  when  his  spirit  fled, 
How  moum'd  his  lady  for  her  lord  when  dead. 
And  tears  abundant  through  the  town  were  shed ; 
See  I  he  was  liberal,  kind,  religious,  wise, 
And  firee  from  all  disgrace  and  all  disguise ;  ^> 


kind — ^borrowing  firom  others — I  plead,  with  much  confidence, 
*<  Not  guilty."  But  while  I  claim  exemption  from  guilt,  I 
do  not  affirm  that  much  of  sentiment  and  much  of  expression 
may  not  be  detected  in  the  vast  eoUeetion  of  English  poetry. 
It  Ls  safiicient  for  an  author,  tnat  he  uses  not  the  words  or  ideas 
of  another  without  acknowled^ent :  and  this,  and  no  more 
than  this,  I  mean,  by  disclaiming  debte  of  the  kind ;  yet  re- 
semblances are  sometimes  so  very  striking,  that  it  requires 
faith  in  a  reader  to  admit  they  were  nnderaigned.  A  line  in 
thia  letter, 

**  And  monumenta  themselves  memorials  need," 
was  written  long  before  the  author,  in  an  acddeiital  recourse 
to  Juvenal,  read— 
**  Quandoquidem  data  sunt  ipsb  qnoqne  fkta  sepulchris  "* 

Sat,  X.  146. 
and  for  this,  I  believe,  the  reader  will  readily  give  me  credit. 

10  [*«  Hence  bards,  like  Proteus  long  in  vsin  tied  down. 
Escape  in  monsters,  and  amaxe  the  town : 
Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lines. 
Hence  journals,  medleys,  merc'ries,  magarinea, 
SxptTLCHBAL  Lxxs,  our  holy  walls  to  grace,"  &c.— Pope. 
**  This,"  says  Warburton,  *<  is  a  Just  satire  on  the  flatteries 
and  (klsehoods  admitted  to  be  inacribed  on  the  walla  of 
dinrchea,  in  epitapha.    The  following  epigram  alludes  to  the 
too  long  and  aometimea  ftilaome  epitapha  written  by  Dr. 
Friend,  in  pure  Latinity  indeed,  but  hill  of  antitheses  :— 
*  FbibvdI  in  your  epiuphs  Tm  griev'd 
So  very  much  is  said  : 
One  half  will  never  be  believ'd. 
The  othci  never  read.* "] 

11  [*<  Death,"  says  Bishop  Home,  '*  may  be  said,  with 
almost  equal  propriety,  to  confer  as  well  as  to  level  all  dis- 
tinctions.   In  consequence  of  that  event,  a  kind  of  chemical 


*  ['*  For,  like  their  mouldering  tenants,  tombs  decay. 
And,  with  the  dust  they  nide,  are  swept  away.^' 

GirroBD.] 
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His  sterling  worth,  which  words  cannot  express, 
lAvtB  with  his  friends,  their  pride  and  their  dis- 


AIl  this  of  Jacob  Hohnes  ?  for  his  the  name ; 
He  thus  kind,  liberal,  just,  religious  ? — Shame  I 
What  is  the  truth  ?     Old  Jacob  married  thrice ; 
He  dealt  in  coals,  and  av'rice  was  his  vice ; 
He  ruled  the  Borough  when  his  year  came  on. 
And  some  forget,  and  some  are  glad  he  's  gone ; 
For  never  yet  with  shilling  could  he  part. 
But  when  it  left  his  hand  it  struck  his  heart. 

Yet,  here  will  LfOve  its  last  attentions  pay, 
And  place  memorials  on  these  beds  of  clay. 
Large  level  stones  lie  flat  upon  the  grave. 
And  half  a  century's  sun  and  tempest  brave ; 
But  many  an  honest  tear  and  heartfelt  sigh 
Have  foliow'd  those  who  now  unnoticed  lie ; 
Of  these  what  numbers  rest  on  every  side ! 
Without  one  token  left  by  grief  or  pride ; 
Their  graves  soon  levelled  to  the  earth,  and  then 
Will  other  hillocks  rise  o'er  other  men ; 
Daily  the  dead  on  the  decay'd  are  thrust. 
And  generations  follow,  <*  dust  to  dust."  '" 

Tes !  there  are  real  Mourners — I  have  seen 
A  fiiir,  sad  Girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd : 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  seem*d  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display'd, 
That  faithful  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd  truth ; 
In  ev'ry  place  she  wander'd,  where  they  'd  been. 
And  sadly  sacred  held  the  parting  scene ; 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — ^that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say. 
Each  time  he  sail'd,— **  This  once,  and  then  the  day  :*' 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went. 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold ; 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he  'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 


operation  take*  i^aoe ;  tar  then  chaneten  which  were  mixed 
with  the  pom  partiriei  of  Tioe,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
■lembic  of  flattenr,  are  sublimated  into  the  eawnoe  of  virtue. 
He  who,  durlnx  the  peiformanee  of  his  part  apon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  waa  little,  If  at  all,  appltnded,  after  the  doae  of  the 
drama  is  portrayed  as  the  favourite  of  every  virtne  under 
heaven.  To  save  the  opulent  from  oblivion  the  sculptor 
unites  his  labours  with  tiie  scholar  or  the  poet,  whilat  the 
rustic  is  indebted  for  his  mite  of  posthumous  renown  to  the 
carpenter,  the  painter,  or  the  mason.  The  structures  of  ftime 
are,  in  both  cases,  built  with  materials  whose  duration  is  short. 
It  may  check  llie  sallies  of  pride  to  reflect  on  the  mortality 
of  men ;  but  for  its  complete  humiliation  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  epitaphs  and  monuments  decay.'*] 


For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain ; 
Hope  was  awaken'd,  as  for  home  he  sail'd. 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — **  Thomas,  I  must  die : 
*'  Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
"  My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
"  And  gazing  go  1— if  not,  this  trifle  toke, 
"  And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
"  Yes  I  I  must  die — ^blow  on,  sweet  breese,  blow  on ! 
"  Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone, 
"  Oh  I  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair, 
"  One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more  :  I  will  not  paint 
The  Lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes !  I  must  die ; "  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still   long  she  nursed   him:    tender   thoughts 
meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime : 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer : 
Apart  she  sigh'd ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear : 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think. 
Yet  said  not  so—''  Perhaps  he  wiU  not  sink :" 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard, — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all : 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people-nieath  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  Friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  "  Thou  must  go  to  rest ; " 
"  I  go,"  he  said  :  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ! 
Then  gazed  affirighten'd  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past ! 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engraved — an  offering  of  her  love ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead  ; 


IS  ^M  >T  I,  atnnge,  the  shortest  letter  that  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages :  to  wliat  «ti«its  old  Time  reduces 
Fniil  man,  when  paper—even  a  rag  like  this— 
Survives  himself,  uis  tomb,  and  all  that 's  his. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 

Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  chronological  commemoration ; 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank. 
Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  dnset, 
Y  turn  nis 


Mayt 


I  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit." — Braoir.] 
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She  would  have  grieved,had  friends  presum'd  to  spare 
The  least  assistance — 't  was  her  proper  care. 

Bere  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy.'' 

Forbear,  sweet  Maid  !  nor  be  by  Fancy  led, 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead ; 
For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirit's  pain. 
In  this  sad  conflict  will  disturb  thy  brain ; 
All  have  their  tasks  and  trials ;  thine  are  hard, 
But  short  the  time,  and  glorious  the  reward ; 
Thy  patient  spirit  to  thy  duties  give, 
Regard  the  dead,  but  to  the  living  llvc.'^ 


LETTER    III. 


And  telling  me  the  aov'reign'ft  thing  on  Mrth 
Was  iwnnacity  for  an  inwMd  bruise. 

SuAX8PkABx.-Heiiry  IV.  l*ut  I.  Act  L 

So  gentle,  yet  bo  brisk,  so  woncVroos  sweet. 
So  fit  to  fnttle  at  a  lady's  feet.— Chukchi ll. 

Much  are  tlie  preciou*  hoais  of  yonth  mispent 

In  climbing  learning's  rugged,  steep  ascent ; 

When  to  the  top  the  bold  adventurer  's  got, 

He  reigns  vain  monarch  of  a  barren  spot ; 

While  in  the  vale  of  ignorance  below. 

Folly  and  vice  to  rank  luxuriance  grow ; 

Honours  and  wealth  pour  in  on  every  side. 

And  proud  preferment  rolls  her  golden  tide.— Churchill. 


THK  VICAR— THE  CURATE,  ETC. 

The  lately  departed  Minister  of  the  Borough— His  soothing 
and  supplicaUMry  Manners  -His  cool  and  timid  Affections 
—No  praise  due  to  such  negative  Virtae— Address  to  Cha- 
racters of  this  kind— The  Vicar's  Employments  —  His 
Talents  and  moderate  Ambition—His  Dislike  of  Innova- 
tion-—His  mild  bat  ineffeotoal  Benevolence — A  Summary 
of  his  Character. 

Mode  of  paying  the  Boroogh-Mlniater— The  Curate  has  no 
such  Rosources — His  Learning  and  Poverty  —  Erroneous 
Idea  of  his  Pkrent— His  Feelings  as  a  Husband  and  Father 
— the  Dutiful  Hegard  of  his  numerous  Family — His  Pleasiue 
as  a  Writer,  how  interrupted— No  Kesouroe  in  the  Pre.ss — 
Vulgar  Insult— His  Account  of  a  Literary  Society,  and  a 
Fund  for  the  Relief  of  indigent  Authors,  &c. 

THE  VICAK. 

Where  ends  our  chancel  in  a  vaulted  space, 
Sleep  the  departed  Vicars  of  the  place ; 


"  [**  Longinus  somewhere  mentions,  that  it  wu  a  question 
among  the  critics  of  his  age  whether  tlie  sublime  could  be 
produced  by  tenderness.  If  this  question  had  not  been 
already  determined,  tliis  history  would  have  gone  hx  to  bring 
it  to  a  decision."— GirroRO. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  has  been  called  a  gloomy,  which  most  mean, 
if  any  accusation  is  implied  in  the  term,  a  (klse  moralist. 
No  doubt,  to  persons  who  read  his  poetry  superficially  and 
b^  snatches  and  glances,  it  may  seem  to  give  too  dark  s 
picture  of  life ;  but  this,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  the  feeling 
which  the  study  of  the  whole  awakens.  Here  and  there  he 
presents  us  with  images  of  almost  perfect  beauty,  innocence, 
and  happiness ;  but  as  such  things  are  seldom  seen,  and  soon 
disappear  in  real  life,  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  Crabbe's  opinion, 
that  80  likewise  ought  they  to  start  out  with  sudden  and  tran- 
sitory smiles,  among  the  darkt-r,  the  more  solemn,  or  the 
gloomjjT  pictures  of  hL«  poetry.  It  is  certain  that  then*  are,  in 
is  writings,  passages  of  as  pure  and  profound  pathos  as  in 


Of  most,  all  mention,  memory,  thought  are  past — 
But  take  a  slight  memorial  of  the  last. 

To  what  famed  college  we  our  Vicar  owe, 
To  what  fair  county,  let  historians  show : 
Few  now  remember  when  the  mild  young  man. 
Ruddy  and  fair,  his  Sunday-task  began  ; 
Few  live  to  speak  of  that  soft  soothing  look 
He  cast  around,  as  he  prepared  his  book  *, 
It  was  a  kind  of  supplicating  smile. 
But  nothing  hopeless  of  applause  the  while ; 
And  when  he  finished,  his  corrected  pride 
Felt  the  desert,  and  yet  the  praise  denied. 
Thus  he  his  race  began,  and  to  the  end 
His  constant  care  was,  no  man  to  ofiend ; 
No  haughty  virtues  stirr'd  his  peaceful  mind ; 
Nor  urged   the   Priest  to   leave   the  Flock  be- 
hind; 
He  was  his  Master's  Soldier,  but  not  one 
To  lead  an  army  of  his  Martyrs  on : 
Fear  was  his  ruling  passion ;  yet  was  Love, 
Of  timid  kind,  once  known  his  heart  to  move ; 
It  led  his  patient  spirit  where  it  paid 
Its  languid  offerings  to  a  listening  Maid : 
She,  with  her  widow*d  Mother,  heard  him  speak. 
And  sought  awhile  to  find  what  he  would  seek : 
Smiling  he  came,  he  smiled  when  he  withdrew, 
And  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  two ; 
Meeting  and  parting  without  joy  or  pain. 
He  seem*d  to  come  that  he  might  go  again. 

The  wondering  girl,   no  prude,  but  something 
nice. 
At  length  was  chill'd  by  his  unmelting  ice ; 
She  found  her  tortoise  held  such  sluggish  pace. 
That  she  must  turn  and  meet  him  in  the  chase : 
This  not  approving,  she  withdrew,  till  one 
Came  who  appear'd  with  livelier  hope  to  run ; 
Who  sought  a  readier  way  the  heart  to  move, 
Than  by  faint  dalliance  of  unfixing  love. 

Accuse  me  not  that  I  approving  paint 
Impatient  Hope  or  Love  without  restraint ; 
Or  think-the  Passions,  a  tumultuous  throng. 
Strong  as  they  are,  ungovernably  strong : 
But  is  the  laurel  to  the  soldier  due. 
Who,  cautious,  comes  not  into  danger's  view  ? 
What  worth  has  Virtue  by  Desire  untried, 
When  Nature's  self  enlists  on  duty's  side  ? 

The  married  dame  in  vain  assail'd  the  truth 
And  guarded  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  youth; 
But  with  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On  ^ 
The  love  was  Uwful,  and  the  guard  was  gone  ; 
But  Joseph's  fame  had  lessened  in  our  view, 
Had  he,  refusing,  fled  the  maiden  too. 


any  English  noet,  that  he  dwells  with  as  holy  a  delight  as 
any  other  on  Uie  settled  countenance  of  peace,  and  that,  in 
his  wanderings  through  the  mates  of  human  destiny,  his  hnart 
bums  within  him,  wlien  his  eyes  are  at  times  charmed  away 
from  the  troubles  and  wickedness  of  life  to  its  repose  and  its 
virtue." — W  ilsow  .  j 

i<  It  has  been  observed  to  me,  that  in  the  first  part  of  the 
story,  1  have  represented  this  young  woman  as  resigned  and 
attentive  to  her  duties ;  from  wliich  it  would  appear,  that 
the  concluding  advice  is  unnecessary  :  but  if  the  reader  will 
construe  the  expression  'to  the  li\ing  hve,'  into  the  sense 
—live  entirely  for  them,  attend  to  duties  only  which  are  real, 
and  not  those  imposed  by  the  imagination, — I  shall  have  no 
reason  to  alter  the  line  wfiich  terminates  the  story. 

1  ["And  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  to  wife  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Potij-herah,  priest  in  On."— (Tea.  xli.  45.] 
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Tet  our  good  priest  to  JoBeph*8  praiee  aspired, 
As  once  rejecting  what  his  heart  desired  ; 
"  I  am  escaped,"  he  said,  when  none  pursued ; 
When  none  attaclc'd  him,  "  I  am  unsubdued ;" 
**  Oh  pleasing  pangs  of  lore  !  "  he  sang  again, 
Cold  to  the  joy,  and  stranger  to  the  pain. 
E'en  in  his  age  would  he  address  the  young, 
"  I  too  have  felt  these  fires,  and  they  are  strong  f 
But  from  the  time  he  left  his  fsTOurite  maid. 
To  ancient  females  his  devoirs  were  paid  : 
And  still  they  miss  him  after  Morning-prayer ; 
Nor  yet  successor  fills  the  Yicar^s  chair. 
Where  kindred  spirits  in  his  praise  agree, 
A  happy  few,  as  mild  and  cool  as  he ; 
The  easy  followers  in  the  female  train, 
Led  without  love,  and  captives  without  chain. 

Ye  Lilies  male !  think  (as  your  tea  you  sip, 
While  the  town  small-talk  flows  from  lip  to  lip ; 
Intrigues  half-gather'd,  conversation-scraps,  ' 
Kitchen  cabals,  and  nursery-mishaps,) 
If  the  vast  world  may  not  some  scene  produce, 
Some  state  where  your  small  talents  might  have 

use; 
Within  seraglios  you  might  harmless  move, 
'Mid  ranks  of  beauty,  and  in  haunts  of  love ; 
There  from  too  daring  man  the  treasures  guard, 
An  easv  duty,  and  its  own  reward ; 
Nature  s  soft  substitutes,  you  there  might  save 
From  crime   the  tyrant,   and   from  wrong  the 
slave. 

But  let  applause  be  dealt  in  all  we  may. 
Our  Priest  was  cheerful,  and  in  season  gay ; 
His  frequent  visits  seldom  fail'd  to  please ; 
Easy  himself,  he  sought  his  neighbour's  ease : 
To  a  small  garden  with  delight  he  came, 
And  gave  successive  flowers  a  summer's  fame ; 
These  he  presented,  with  a  grace  liis  own. 
To  his  fair  friends,  and  made  their  beauties  known. 
Not  without  moral  compliment ;  how  they 
"  Like  flowers  were  sweet,  and  must  like  flowers 
decay." 

Simple  he  was,  and  loved  the  simple  truth, 
Tet  had  some  usefiil  cunning  from  his  youth ; 
A  cunning  never  to  dishonour  lent. 
And  rather  for  defence  than  conquest  meant ; 
'T  was  fear  of  power,  with  some  desire  to  rise, 
But  not  enough  to  make  him  enemies ; 
He  ever  aim'd  to  please;  and  to  offend 
Was  ever  cautious  ;  for  he  sought  a  friend  ; 
Yet  for  the  Mendship  never  much  would  pay. 
Content  to  bow,  be  silent,  and  obey. 
And  by  a  soothing  sufi''rance  find  his  way. 

Fiddling  and  fishing  were  his  arts  :  at  times 
He  alter'd  sermons,  and  he  aim'd  at  rhymes  ; 
And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards, 
Oft  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 


*  [**  Against  tlie  feaat  of  ChristrnM,"  ays  Stow,  **  erery 
mao'i  houae,  u  also  their  pariah  churches,  wefe  decked  witn 
holme,  ivv,  bayn,  berrien,  and  whatever  the  season  of  the 
year  afforded  to  be  gxeen."  Gay,  in  his  Trivia,  thus  describes 
the  custom  : — 

**  When  rosemarv  snd  bays,  the  poet's  crown. 
Are  bawl'd  in  frequent  cries  through  all  the  town, 
Thenjndge  the  festival  of  Chriatmai  near, 
Christmas  I  the  joyous  period  of  the  year ; 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  strow. 
With  lanrel  gxeen  and  sacred  mistletoe."] 


Mild  were  his  doctrines,  and  not  one  discourse 
But  gain'd  in  softness  what  it  lost  in  force : 
Kind  his  opinions ;  he  would  not  receive 
An  ill  report,  nor  evil  act  believe  ; 
**  If  true,   't  was  wrong ;    but  blemish  great  or 

small 
**  Have  all  mankind ;  yea,  sinners  are  we  all." 

If  ever  fretful  thought  disturb'd  his  breast. 
If  aught  of  gloom  that  cheerful  mind  oppressed. 
It  sprang  from  innovation ;  it  was  then 
He  spake  of  mischief  made  by  restless  men : 
Not  by  new  doctrines :  never  in  his  life 
Would  he  attend  to  controversial  strife ; 
For  sects  he  cared  not ;  "  They  are  not  of  us, 
"  Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  concerns  discuss ; 
"  But 't  is  the  change,  the  schism  at  home  I  feel ; 
^'  Ills  few  perceive,  and  none  have  skill  to  heal : 
"  Not  at  the  altar  our  young  brethren  read 
**  (Facing  their  floek)  the  decalogue  and  creed ; 
'^  But  at  their  duty,  in  their  desks  they  stand, 
"  With  naked  surplice,  lacking  hood  and  band : 
"  Churches  are  now  of  holy  song  bereft, 
'^  And  half  our  ancient  customs  changed  or  left ; 
"  Few  sprigs  of  ivy  are  at  Christmas  seen, 
"  Nor  crimson  berry  tips  the  holly's  green  ;  • 
**  Mistaken  choirs  reftise  the  solemn  strain 
^*  Of  ancient  Stenihold,  which  from  ours  amain 
"  Comes  flying  forth  firom  aisle  to  aisle  about,* 
"  Sweet  links  of  harmony  and  long  drawn  out."  * 

These  were  to  him  essentials ;  all  things  new 
He  deemed  superfluous,  useless,  or  untrue : 
To  all  beside  indifferent,  easy,  cold. 
Here  the  flre  kindled,  and  the  woe  was  told. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth : 
"  It  must  be  right :  I  *ve  done  it  firom  my  youth." 
Questions  he  answer'd  in  as  brief  a  way : 
"  It  must  be  wrong — ^it  was  of  yesterday." 

Though  mild  benevolence  our  Priest  possess'd, 
*T  was  but  by  wishes  or  by  words  expressed. 
Circles  in  water,  as  they  wider  flow, 
The  less  conspicuous  in  their  progress  grow. 
And  when  at  hist  they  touch  upon  the  shore. 
Distinction  ceases,  and  they  're  vieVd  no  more. 
His  love,  like  that  last  circle,  all  embraced. 
But  with  effect  that  never  could  be  traced.* 

Now   rests  our  Vicar.     They  who  knew  him 
best. 
Proclaim  his  life  t'  have  been  entirely  rest ; 
Free  f^m  all  evils  which  disturb  his  mind. 
Whom  studies  vex  and  controversies  blind. 

The  rich  approved, — of  them  in  awe  he  stood ; 
The  poor  admired, — they  all  believed  him  good ; 
The  old  and  serious  of  his  habits  spoke ; 
The  frank  and  yonthfUl  loved  his  pleasant  joke  ; 
Mothers  approved  a  safe  contented  guest. 
And  daughters  one  who  back'd  each  small  request ; 


>  ["  On  chenib  and  on  cherubim  Full  royally  he  rode. 

And  on  the  wings  of  miglity  winds  Came  flying  all 

abroad."] 

*  ['*  In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  oat.** — ^Miltom.] 

ft  [**  Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peacefVil  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  sueceeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  anotlier  spreads  ; 
Frirnd,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next  j  and  next  all  human  noe."— Pupi.] 
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In  him  his  flock  found  nothing  to  condemn ; 
Him  sectarieB  liked, — he  never  troubled  them. 
No  trifles  fail'd  his  yielding  mind  to  please, 
And  all  his  passions  sunk  in  early  ease ; 
Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in.* 


THE  CURATE. 

Ask  you  what  lands  our  Pastor  tithes  ? — Alas  I 

But  few  our  acres,  and  but  short  our  grass : 

In  some  fat  pastures  of  the  rich,  indeed, 

May  roll  the  single  cow  or  &vourite  steed ; 

Who,  stable-fed,  is  here  for  pleasure  seen. 

His  sleek  sides  bathing  in  the  dewy  green ; 

But  these,  our  hilly  heath  and  common  wide 

Yield  a  slight  portion  for  the  parish-guide ; 

No  crops  luxuriant  in  our  borders  stand. 

For  here  we  plough  the  ocean,  not  the  land  ; 

Still  reason  wills  that  we  our  Pastor  pay, 

And  custom  does  it  on  a  certain  day  : 

Much  is  the  duty,  small  the  legal  due. 

And  this  with  gratefhl  minds  we  keep  in  view ; 

Each  makes  his  oiTring,  some  by  habit  led, 

Some  by  the  thought  that  all  men  must  be  fed ; 

Duty  and  love,  and  piety  and  pride. 

Have  each  their  force,  and  for  the  Priest  provide. 

Not  thus  our  Curate,  one  whom  all  believe 
Pious  and  just,  and  for  whose  fiite  they  grieve ; 
All  see  him  poor,  but  e'en  the  vulgar  know 
He  merits  love,  and  their  respect  bestow. 
A  man  so  leam'd  you  shall  but  seldom  see, 
Nor  one  so  honoured,  so  aggrieved  as  he ; — 
Not  grieved  by  years  alone ;  though  his  appear 
Dark  and  more  dark ;  severer  on  severe  : 
Not  in  his  need, — and  yet  we  all  must  grant 
How  painful  'tis  for  feeling  Age  to  want : 
Nor  in  his  body's  sufferings ;  yet  we  know 
Where  Time  has  ploughed,  there  Misery  loves  to 

sow;  ' 

But  in  the  wearied  mind,  that  all  in  vain 
Wars  with  distress,  and  struggles  with  its  pain. 

His  Father  saw  his  powers — "  I  '11  give,"  quoth 
he, 
"  My  first-bom  learning ;  't  will  a  portion  be :" 
Unhappy  gift !  a  portion  for  a  son ! 
But  all  he  had  : — ^he  leam'd,  and  was  undone ! 

Better,  apprenticed  to  an  humble  trade. 
Had  he  Uie  cassock  for  the  priesthood  made. 
Or  thrown  the  shuttle,  or  the  saddle  shaped. 
And  all  these  pangs  of  feeling  souls  escaped.' 
He  once  had  hope — Hope,  ardent,  lively,  light ; 
His  feelings  pleasant,  and  his  prospects  bright : 


<  [**  The  Vicar  la  an  admirable  aketch  of  what  mast  be  very 
difficult  to  draw  ;  a  good»  easy  man,  with  no  character  at  all. 
Hia  little,  hamble  yanity ;  hia  constant  care  to  offend  no 
one ;  his  mawkish  and  feeble  gallantry,  indolent  good-natare, 
and  love  of  ffossiping  and  tzining— are  all  very  exactly  and 
very  pleaaingly  delineated."— JarrRiT.] 

7  [Original  edition  :— 

OhI  had  he  leam'd  to  make  the  wig  he  wears. 
To  throw  Uke  shuttle,  or  command  the  sheers 
Or  the  strong  boar-skin  for  the  saddle  shaped. 
What  pangs,  what  tenors,  had  the  Man  escaped  I] 


Eager  of  fiune,  he  read,  he  thought,  he  wrote, 
Weigh'd  the  Greek  page,  and  added  note  on  note. 
At  mom,  at  evening,  at  his  work  was  he. 
And  dream'd  what  his  Euripides  would  be. 

Then  care  began : — ^he  loved,  he  woo'd,  he  wed ; 
Hope  cheer'd  him  still,  and  Hymen  bless'd  his  bed—* 
A  curate's  bed  I  then  came  Uie  woful  yean ; 
The  husband's  terrors,  and  the  father's  tears ; 
A  wife  grown  feeble,  mourning,  pining,  vez'd 
With  wants  and  woes — ^by  daily  cares  perplex'd ; 
No  more  a  help,  a  smiling,  soothing  aid, 
But  boding,  dnwping,  sickly,  and  afraid. 

A  kind  physician,  and  without  a  fee, 
Gave  his  opinion — "  Send  her  to  the  sea." 
"  AUs  I"  the  good  man  answer'd,  **  can  I  send 
"  A  friendless  woman  ?  Can  I  find  a  friend  ? 
**  No ;  I  must  with  her,  in  her  need,  repair 
*'  To  that  new  place ;  the  poor  lie  everywhere ; — 
"  Some  priest  will  pay  me  for  my  pious  pains :" — 
He  said,  he  came,  and  here  he  yet  remains. 

Behold  his  dwelling  !  this  poor  hut  he  hires. 
Where  he  from  view,  though  not  fix>m  want,  retires ; 
Where  four  fair  daughters,   and  five   sorrowing 

sons. 
Partake  his  sufferings,  and  dismiss  his  duns ; 
All  join  their  efforts,  and  in  patience  leam 
To  want  the  comforts  they  aspire  to  earn ; 
For  the  sick  mother  something  they  'd  obtain, 
To  soothe  her  grief  and  mitigate  her  pain ; 
For  the  sad  faUier  something  they  'd  procure 
To  ease  the  burden  they  themselves  endure. 

Virtues  like  these  at  once  delight  and  press 
On  the  fond  father  with  a  proud  distress  ; 
On  all  around  he  looks  with  care  and  love, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  happy  to  i4>prove. 

Then  ftt>m  his  care,  his  love,  his  grief  he  steals, 
And  by  himself  an  Author^s  pleasure  feels : 
Each  line  detains  him ;  he  omits  not  one, 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  his  state  are  gone.' — 
Alas  I  even  then,  in  that  delicious  hour, 
He  feels  his  fortune,  and  laments  its  power. 

Some  Tradesman's  bill  his  wandering  eyes  engage. 
Some  scrawl  for  payment  thrust  'twixt  page  and 

page; 
Some  bold,  loud  rapping  at  his  humble  door, 
Some  surly  message  he  has  heard  before, 
Awake,  aUrm,  and  tell  him  he  is  poor. 

An  angry  Dealer,  vulgar,  rich,  and  proud. 
Thinks  of  his  bill,  and,  passing,  raps  aloud  ; 
The  elder  daughter  meekly  makes  him  way — 
"  I  want  my  monev,  and  I  cannot  stay  : 
"  My  mill  is  stopp  d  ;  what.  Miss  1  I  cannot  grind ; 
"  Go  tell  your  father  he  must  raise  the  wind :" 
Still  trembling,  troubled,  the  dejected  maid 
Says,  "  Sir  !  my  father  1" — and  then  stops  afraid: 


•  [**  There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 

Which  only  poets  know.    The  ahifta  and  tnraa, 
Th'  expedienta  and  inventions,  multiform. 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  ehase  of  terma 
lliough  apt,  vet  coy,  and  diflBcnlt  to  win. 
""         tthe'f '" 


T  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  AH 

Tlie  mhror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  f 

Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 

So  pleasing,  and  tiiat  steal  away  the  thought 

With  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import. 

That,  lost  in  his  owp  musings,  happy  man  I 

He  feels  th'  anxieties  of  life,  denied 

Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire."— Cowpuu] 
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E'en  hi8  hard  heart  is  softened,  and  he  hears 
Her  voice  with  pity  ;  he  respects  her  tears  ; 
His  stttbbom  features  half  admit  a  smile, 
And  his  tone  softens—"  Well  1  I'll  wait  awhile." 

Pity  I  a  man  so  good,  so  mild,  so  meek, 
At  such  an  age,  should  have  his  bread  to  seek ; 
And  all  those  rude  and  fierce  attacks  to  dread, 
That  are  more  harrowing  than  the  want  of  bread ; 
Ah !  who  shall  whisper  to  that  misery  peace  1 
And  say  that  want  and  insolence  shall  cease  ? 

"  But  why  not  publish  ?  " — ^those  who  know  too 
well. 
Dealers  in  Greek,  are  fearftil  *t  will  not  sell ; 
Then  he  himself  is  timid,  troubled,  slow, 
Nor  likes  his  labours  nor  his  griefs  to  show ; 
The  hope  of  fame  may  in  his  heart  have  place, 
But  he  has  dread  and  horror  of  disgrace ; 
Nor  has  he  that  confiding,  easy  way. 
That  might  his  learning  and  himself  display ; 
Bat  to  his  work  he  from  the  world  retreats. 
And  frets  and  glories  o*er  the  favourite  sheets. 

But  see  I  the  Man  himself;  and  sure  I  trace 
Signs  of  new  joy  exulting  in  that  face 
0*er  care  that  sleeps — we  err,  or  we  discern 
Life  in  thy  looks — ^the  reason  may  we  learn  ? 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  *m  happy,  I  confess, 
"  To  learn  that  some  are  pleased  with  happiness 
"  Which  others  feel — there  are  who  now  combine 
"  The  worthiest  natures  in  the  best  design, 
"  To  aid  the  letter'd  poor,  and  soothe  such  ills  aa 

mine. 
"  We  who  more  keenly  feel  the  world's  contempt, 
'*  And  from  its  miseries  are^the  least  exempt ; 
"  Now  Hope  shall  whisper  to  the  wounded  breast, 
*'  And  Grief,  in  soothing  expectation,  rest. 

'*  Yes,  I  am  taught  that  men  who  think,  who  feel, 
**  Unite  the  pains  of  thoughtful  men  to  heal ; 
''  Not  with  disdainful  pride,  whose  bounties  make 
'*  The  needy  curse  the  benefits  they  take ; 
"  Not  with  the  idle  vanity  that  knows 
"  Only  a  selfish  joy  when  it  bestows  ; 
*-^  Not  with  o'erbearing  wealth,  that,  in  disdain, 
*'  Hurls  the  superfluous  bliss  at  groaning  pain ; 
"  But  these  are  men  who  yield  such  blest  relief^ 
'^  That  with  the  grievance  they  destroy  the  grief; 
'*  Their  timely  aid  the  needy  sufferers  find, 
^'  Their   generous   manner   soothes  the  suffering 

mind ; 
"  There  is  a  gracious  bounty,  form'd  to  raise 
"  Him  whom  it  aids ;  their  charity  is  praise ; 
"  A  common  bounty  may  relieve  distress, 
^  But  whom  the  vulgar  succour  they  oppress ; 
"  This  though  a  fi&vour  is  an  honour  too, 
"  Though  Mercy's  duty,  yet  *t  is  Merit's  due ; 
"  When  our  relief  from  such  resources  rise, 
"  All  painful  sense  of  obligation  dies ; 


*  The  wanti  and  moitifiRadoiw  of  a  poor  clergyman  are  the 
■abjeeta  of  one  portion  of  this  Letter ;  and  he  being  repre- 
sented aa  a  atranger  in  the  Borough,  it  may  be  neoeMary  to 
make  aome  apology  for  hia  appearance  in  the  poem.  Previous 
to  a  late  meeting  of  a  literary  society,  whose  benevolent  pur- 
pose is  well  known  to  the  pubUc,  I  wss  induced  by  a  ftiend 
to  compose  a  few  verses,  in  which,  with  the  general  commen- 
dation of  the  desien,  diould  be  introduced  a  hint  that  the 
bounty  might  be  farther  extended;  these  verses,  a  gentleman 
did  me  the  honour  to  recite  at  the  meeting,  and  they  were 
printed  as  an  extract  tnm  the  poem,  to  which,  in  Cut,  they 
may  be  called  an  appendage. 


"  And  grateful  feelings  in  the  bosom  wake, 

*'  For 't  is  their  offerings,  not  their  alms  we  take. 

"'  Long  may  these  founts  of  Charity  remain, 
'<  And  never  shrink,  but  to  be  fill'd  again ; 
"  True  I  to  the  Author  they  are  now  confined, 
"  To  him  who  gave  the  treasure  of  his  mind, 
"  His  time,  his  health, — and  thankless  found  man- 
kind: 
«  But  there  is  hope  that  from  these  founts  may  flow 
"  A  side-way  stream,  and  equal  good  bestow ; 
"  Good  that  my  reach  us,  whom  the  day's  distress 
*^  Keeps  from  the  fame  and  perils  of  the  Press ; 
"  Whom  Study  beckons  from  the  Ills  of  Life, 
**  And  they  from  Study ;  melancholy  strife  I 
'*  Who  then  can  say,  but  bounty  now  so  free, 
^'  And  so  diffused,  may  find  its  wa^  to  me  ?, 

*'  Yes !  1  may  see  my  decent  table  yet 
"  Cheer'd  with  the  meal  that  adds  not  to  my  debt ; 
**  May  talk  of  those  to  whom  so  much  we  owe, 
"  And  guess  their  names  whom  yet  we  may  not 

know ; 
*^  Blest,  we  shall  say,  are  those  who  thus  can  give, 
*'  And  next  who  thus  upon  the  bounty  live ; 
*'  Then  shall  I  close  with  thanks  my  humble  meal, 
*'  And  feel  so  weU--Oh,  God  I  how  shall  I  feel  I  "  * 


LETTER  IV. 


INTRODUCTIOir. 

1  AM  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  work  which 
I  may  expect  will  bring  upon  me  some  animadver- 
sion. Religion  is  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
the  minds  of  many,  and  when  these  minds  are  weak, 
they  are  often  led  by  a  warmth  of  feeling  into  the 
violence  of  causeless  resentment :  I  am  therefore 
anxious  that  my  purpose  shall  be  understood ;  and 
I  wish  to  point  out  what  things  they  are  which  an 
author  may  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  be  blameless. 
In  referring  to  the  two  principal  divisions  of  enthu- 
siastical  teachers,  I  have  denominated  them,  as  I 
conceive  they  are  generally  called,  Calvinisiic  and 
Arminian  Methodists,  llie  ArminianSj  though 
divided  and  perhaps  subdivided,  are  still,  when 
particular  accuracy  is  not  intended,  considered  as 
one  body,  having  had,  for  many  years,  one  head, 
who  is  yet  held  in  high  respect  by  the  varying 
members  of  the  present  day  :  but  the  Calvinistic 
societies  are  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  separate 
and  independent  congregations ;  and  it  is  to  one  of 
these  (unconnected,  as  is  supposed,  with  any  other) 


[In  tlie  beffinning  of  1809,  Dr.  Cartwright  having  expressed 
a  wiah  that  Mr.  Crabbe  would  prepare  some  verses  to  be  re- 
peated at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  a 
portion  of*  The  Borough,"  then  in  progress,  being  judged  suit- 
able fur  the  occasion,  it  wss  accordin||ly  forwarded  to  the 
Society,  and  recited  at  the  anniversary,  in  April,  by  Matthew 
Browne,  Esq.  In  the  May  following,  the  council  and  com- 
mittee resolved,  that  a  learned  and  officiating  clergyman  in 
distress,  or  an  officiating  clergyman,  reduced  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  duty,  by  ase  or  infiimity,  should  be  considered  as 
a  claimant  on  Uie  nind.] 
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1  more  partieoUrly  allude.  But  while  I  am  mak- 
ing use  of  this  division,  I  mutt  entreat  that  I  may 
not  be  considered  as  one  who  takes  upon  him  to 
censure  the  religious  opinions  of  any  society  or 
individual :  the  reader  will  find  that  the  spirit  of 
the  enthusiast,  and  not  his  opinions,  his  manners, 
and  not  his  creed,  have  engaged  my  attention.  I 
have  nothing  to  observe  of  the  Calvinist  and 
Arminian,  considered  as  such ;  but  my  remarks 
are  pointed  at  the  enthusiast  and  the  bigot,  at 
their  folly  and  their  craft. 

To  those  readers  who  have  seen  the  Journals  of 
the  first  Methodists,  or  the  extracts  quoted  from 
them  by  their  opposers  *  in  the  early  times  of  this 
spiritual  influenza,  are  sufflciently  known  all  their 
leading  notions  and  peculiarities ;  so  that  I  have  no 
need  to  enter  into  such  unpleasant  inquiries  in  this 
place.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  their  tenets  re- 
main the  same,  and  have  still  the  former  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  converted :  there  is  yet  that  ima- 
gined contention  with  the  powers  of  darkness  that 
is  at  once  so  lamentable  and  so  ludicrous :  there  is 
the  same  offensive  fSuniliarity  with  the  Deity,  with 
a  full  trust  and  confidence  both  in  the  immediate 
efficacy  of  their  miserably  delivered  supplications, 
and  in  the  reality  of  numberless  small  miracles 
wrought  at  their  request  and  for  their  convenience ; 
there  still  exists  that  delusion,  by  which  some  of  the 
most  common  diseases  of  the  body  are  regarded  as 
proofs  of  the  malignity  of  Satan  contending  for 
dominion  over  the  soul;  and  there  still  remains 
the  same  wretched  jargon,  composed  of  scriptural 
language,  debased  by  vulgar  expressions,  which 
has  a  kind  of  mystic  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  the 
abuse  of  those  scriptural  terms  which  I  ooncelve  to 
be  improper :  they  are  doubtless  most  significant 
and  efficacious  when  used  with  propriety ;  but  it 
is  painfhl  to  the  mind  of  a  soberly  devout  person, 
when  he  hears  every  rise  and  fiUl  of  the  animal 
spirits,  every  whim  and  notion  of  enthusiastic 
ignorance,  expressed  in  the  venerable  language  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

The  success  of  these  people  is  great,  but  not  sur- 
prising :  as  the  powers  they  claim  are  given,  and 
come  not  of  eduoation,  many  may,  and  therefore  do, 
fancy  they  are  endowed  with  them :  so  that  they 


1  Methodists  and  PvpktB  c 
Bishop  Wsrburtim,  ft«. 


npaied;  TVesAiae  on  Omoe  by 


>  f"  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  WiUism  Rontinffton,  S.  S., 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  st  Ptovidence  Chapel,  Oray's  Inn 
Lane,"  wore  pablished  in  1 8X0.  in  tisen^  volomes  betavo; 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  tneir  contents  being  the  tract 
entitled  "  Ood  the  Ouardim  qf  the  Poor  and  the  Bank  qf 
Faith  ;  or,  a  DUpiau  of  the  Pnmdemeee  of  €M,  whidk  hme,  at 
smdry  time$,  attended  the  Amthor.**  **  This/'  says  Sonthey, 
**ii  a  production  equally  singular  and  curious.  There  is 
nothing  lilce  it  in  the  whole  biUiotheca  of  knavery  and  Ikp 
naticism.  One  day,  when  he  had  nothing  but  bread  in  the 
house,  he  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  take  a  bye  path,  when 
he  had  never  gone^before ;  bat  the  reason  was,  that  a  stoat 
was  to  kill  a  fine  large  rabbit,  Jast  in  time  for  him  to  secure 
his  prey.  At  one  time,  when  there  was  no  tea  In  the  house, 
and  they  had  neither  money  nor  credit,  his  wife  bade  the 
nurse  set  the  kettle  on  In  fUm,  and  befbre  it  boiled,  a  stranger 
brouffht  a  present  of  tea  to  the  door.  At  another  time,  a 
IKend,  without  solicitation,  gives  him  half  a  goinea  when 
he  was  penniless ;  and,  lest  he  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  change  for  it,  when  he  croased  Kingston  bridge,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  finds  a  penny  to  pay  the  toll. 


who  do  not  venture  to  become  preachers,  yet  exert 
the  minor  gifts,  and  gain  reputation  for  the  faculty 
of  prayer,  as  soon  as  they  can  address  the  Creator 
in  daring  flights  of  unpremeditated  absurdity.  The 
less  indigent  gain  the  praise  of  hospitality,  and  the 
more  harmonious  become  distinguished  in  their 
choirs;  curiosity  is  kept  alive  by  succession  of 
ministers,  and  self-love  is  flattered  by  the  con- 
sideration that  they  are  the  persons  at  whom  the 
world  wonders;  add  to  this,  that,  in  many  of 
them  pride  is  gratifled  by  their  consequence  as 
new  members  of  a  sect  whom  their  conversion 
pleases,  and  by  the  liberty,  which  as  seceders  they 
take  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Church 
and  ministers  whom  they  have  relinquished. 

Of  those  denominated  CaloinUtic  MeihodiaUj  I 
had  principally  one  sect  in  view,  or,  to  adopt  the 
term  of  its  founder,  a  church.  Thia  church  con* 
sists  of  several  congregations  in  town  and  country, 
unknown  perhaps  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  where  known,  the  cause  of  much  curiosity  and 
some  amusement.  To  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
Judge  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  his  peculiarities 
to  be  unworthy  any  serious  attention,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  something  unusually  daring  In 
the  boast  of  this  man,  who  claims  the  authority  of 
a  messenger  sent  from  God,  and  declares  without 
hesitation  that  his  call  was  immediate ;  that  he  is 
assisted  by  the  sensible  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  miracles  are  perpetually  wrought  in  his  favour 
and  for  his  convenience. 

As  it  was  and  continues  to  be  my  desire  to  give 
proof  that  I  had  advanced  nothing  respecting  this 
extraordinary  person,  his  operations  or  assertions, 
which  might  not  be  readily  justified  by  quotations 
from  his  own  writings,  I  hsid  collected  several  of 
these,  and  disposed  them  under  certain  heads ;  but 
I  found  that  by  this  means  a  very  disproportioned 
share  of  attention  must  be  given  to  the  subject,  and, 
after  some  consideration,  I  have  determined  to  re- 
linquish the  design ;  and  should  any  have  ourioeity 
to  search  whether  my  representation  of  the  temper 
and  disposition,  the  spirit  and  manners,  the  know- 
ledge and  capacity,  of  a  very  popular  teacher  be 
correct,  he  is  referred  to  about  fourscore  pam- 
phlets,' whose  titles  will  be  found  on  the  covers 
of  the  late  editions  of  the  Bank  cf  Faith,  itself  a 


He  wants  a  new  parsonic  livery ;  *  whoefore,'  says  be,  *  in 
humble  prayer  I  told  my  moat  blessed  Lord  and  master  that 
my  year  was  out,  and  my  apparel  bad  ;  that  I  had  nowhere  to 
ffo  for  these  things  but  to  him ;  and  as  he  had  promised  to  grve 
nis  servants  food  and  raiment,  1  hoped  he  would  fblAl  his 
promise  to  me,  though  one  of  the  worst  of  them.'  So  he 
called  upon  a  certain  person,  and  the  raggedneas  of  his  ap- 
parel led  to  a  eonvenation  which  ended  In  the  oflbr  of  a  new 
suit,  and  a  great-coat  to  boot.  Being  now  in  much  request, 
and  liaving  '  many  doors  open  to  him  for  preaching  the  gospel 
very  wide  apart,*  be  b^an  to  want  a  horse,  then  to  wish,  and 
lastly  to  pray  for  one.  *  I  used  my  prayers,'  he  says,  '  as 
gunners  use  their  swivels,  turnins  them  every  way  as  the 
various  eases  required ;'  before  the  day  was  over,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  horse.  *  I  told  Ood,'  says  he,  *  that  I  had  more 
work  fi>r  my  faith  now  than  heretofore ;  for  the  horw  would 
cost  Iialf  as  much  to  keep  him  as  my  whole  fkmily.  In 
answer  to  which,  thia  scripture  came  to  my  mind  with  power 
and  comfort,  *  Dwell  in  Che  land  and  do  good,  and  verily  thou 
ahalt  be  fed.'  This  waa  a  bank  note  put  into  the  hand  of  my 
fUth,  which,  when  I  got  poor,  I  pleaded  before  Ood,  and  he 
answered  it.  Having  now  had  my  horse  for  some  time,  and 
riding  a  great  deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  my  breeches  out, 
so  that  they  were  not  ftc  to  ride  in.    I  hope  the  reader  will 
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wonderful  performance,  which  (according  to  the 
turn  of  mind  in  the  reader)  will  either  highly  ex- 
cite or  totally  extinguiih  curiosity.  In  these  works 
will  be  abundantly  seen,  abuse  and  contempt  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  ministers ;  vengeance 
and  virulent  denunciation  against  all  offenders; 
scorn  for  morality  and  heathen  virtue,  with  that 
kind  of  learning  which  the  author  possesses,  and 
his  peculiar  style  of  composition.  A  few  of  the 
titles  placed  below  will  give  some  information  to 
the  reader  respecting  the  merit  and  design  of 
those  performances.' 

As  many  of  the  preacher's  subjects  are  contro- 
verted and  nice  questions  in  divinity,  he  has  some- 
times allowed  himself  relaxation  firom  the  severity 
of  study,  and  favoured  his  admirers  with  the 
effects  of  an  humbler  kind  of  inspiration,  vix.  that 
of  the  Muse.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  flights 
of  fancy  are  very  humble,  and  have  nothing  of  that 
daring  and  mysterious  nature  which  the  prose  of 
the  author  leads  us  to  expect.^  The  IHmeiuiona  of 
eternal  Love  is  a  .title  of  one  of  his  more  learned 
productions,  with  which  might  have  been  expected 
(as  a  fit  companion)  The  Bounds  of  infinite  urace; 
but  no  such  work  appears,  and  possibly  the  author 
considered  one  attempt  of  this  kind  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  extent  and  direction  of  his 
abilities. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  inquiry  and  de- 
cision, of  denunciation  and  instruction  (could  we 
suppose  it  read  by  intelligent  persons),  different 
opinions  would  probably  be  formed :  the  more  in- 
dignant and  severe  would  condemn  the  whole  as 


cxeoae  mv  mentioning  the  word  hnet^etj  which  I  should  have 
avoided,  had  not  thU  paange  of  scripture  obtruded  into  my 
mind,  just  as  I  had  resolved  in  my  own  thoushts  not  to  men- 
tion this  kind  providenee  of  God :  *  And  ttioa  shalt  make 
them  linen  breeches  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  from  the  loins 
even  unto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach ;  and  they  shall  be  npon 
Aaron  and  his  sons,'  &;c.  Ezod.  xxviii.  48.  By  which  and 
three  others,  namely,  l^k.  xliv.  18,  Lev.  vi.  10,  and  Lev. 
xvi.  4, 1  saw  that  it  was  no  crime  to  mention  the  word  breeches, 
nor  the  wav  in  which  God  sent  them  to  me ;  Aaron  and  his  son* 
being  elotned  entirely  by  ftovidenoe ;  and  as  God  liimself 
condescended  to  give  oraers  what  they  should  be  made  of, 
and  how  they  should  be  cut ;  and  I  believe  tlie  same  God 
ordered  mine.  I  often  made  very  free  in  my  prayers  with 
my  invaluable  master  for  this  favour ;  but  he  sUU  kept  me  so 
amadngly  poor,  tliat  I  could  not  ^et  them  at  any  rate.  At 
Isst  1  was  determined  to  go  to  a  friend  of  mine  at  Kingston, 
who  is  of  that  branch  of  Doainess,  to  bespeak  a  pair,  and  to 

Et  him  to  trust  me  until  my  master  sent  me  money  to  pay 
m.  I  was  that  day  going  to  London,  fliUy  determinea  to 
bespeak  them,  as  1  rode  through  the  town.  However,  when 
I  nassed  the  shop  I  forgot  it ;  but  when  I  came  to  London,  I 
called  on  Mr.  Croucher,  a  shoemaker,  in  Shepherd's  Market, 
who  told  me  a  parcel  was  left  there  for  me,  out  what  it  was 
he  knew  not.  I  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of 
leather  breeches,  with  a  note  in  them  I  the  substance  of  which 
was  as  follows :  *  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
hope  they  will  fit.'    I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note  to  this 


hope  they 

eilect :  *  I  received  your  present,  and  thank  you  fSor  it.    I  was 

foing  to  order  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  to  be  made,,  because 
did  not  know  that  my  Marter  had  bespoke  them  of  you. 
They  flt  very  well,  whidi  fully  convinces  me  that  the  same 
God  who  moved  thy  heart  to  give,  guided  thy  hand  to  cut ; 
because  he  perfectly  knows  my  site,  having  clothed  me 
in  a  miracttlfxis  way  for  near  live  years  l'  The  plan  of 
purveying  for  himself  by  pnyer,  with  tlie  help  of  hints  in 
the  prooer  place  and  season,  answered  so  well,  that  he  soon 
obtamea,  by  the  same  means,  a  new  bed,  a  rug,  a  pair  of  new 
blanket^  doe-skin  gloves,  and  a  horseman's  coat.  His  wife 
also  tried  her  foitune,  and  with  good  success ;  Kowns  came  as 
they  were  wanted,  hampers  of  bacon  and  cheese,  now  and 
than  a  large  ham,  and  now  and  tlien  a  guinea ;  all  which  thing* 


the  produce  of  craft  and  hypocrisy,  while  the 
more  lenient  would  allow  that  such  things  might 
originate  in  the  wandering  imagination  of  a 
dreaming  enthusiast. 

None  of  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  do  me  so  much 
ii^ustice  as  to  suppose  I  have  here  any  other  motive 
than  a  vindication  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  the 
verses  which  describe  this  kind  of  character,  or 
that  I  had  there  any  other  purpose  than  to  express 
(what  I  conceive  to  be)  Justifiable  indignation 
against  the  assurance,  the  malignity,  and  (what  is 
of  more  importance)  the  pernicious  influence  of 
such  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  the  simple  and 
ignorant,  who,  if  they  give  credit  to  Us  relations, 
must  be  no  more  than  tools  and  instruments  under 
the  control  and  management  of  one  ctdled  to  be 
their  Apostle. 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  me,  as  I  have 
observed,  than  to  bring  forward  quotations  such  as 
would  justify  all  I  have  advanced ;  but  even  had  I 
room,  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  be  not  some- 
thing degrading  In  such  kind  of  attack  :  the 
reader  might  smile  at  those  miraculous  accounts, 
but  he  would  consider  them  and  the  language  of 
the  author  as  beneath  his  fhrther  attention:  I 
therefore  once  more  refer  him  to  those  pamphlets, 
which  will  afford  matter  for  pity  and  for  contempt, 
by  which  some  would  be  amused  and  others 
astonished — ^not  without  sorrow,  when  they  reflect 
that  thousands  look  up  to  the  writer  as  a  man 
literally  inspired,  to  whose  wants  they  administer 
with  their  substance,  and  to  whose  guidance  they 
prostrate  their  spirit  and  understanding.* 


he  calls  precious  answers  to  pfayer.*'~Qaart0r/y  Rniew,  vol. 
xxiv.] 

>  Barbar,  in  two  parta ;  Bond-Child ;  Oy  of  Little  Faith ; 
Satan's  Uwsuit ;  Forty  Stripes  for  Satan  ;  Mvrrfa  and  Odour 
of  Saints;  the  Naked  Bow  of  God;  Rule  and  Riddle ;  Way 
and  Fare  for  Wayfaring  Men ;  Utility  of  the  Books  and  Ex- 
cellency of  the  PUehments ;  Correspondence  between  Noctua, 
Awrita,  (the  words  so  separated,)  and  Fhitomela,  &c. 

*  [One  of  his  poetical  productions  is  described  in  the  title- 
pageas 

"  A  elownidi  poem  on  the  Shunamite, 
A  sinner  caU  d  to  be  the  Lord's  delight ; 
By  the  despised  William  Huntington, 
Bo«h  known  and  trusted  now  in  Kddington.'*] 

»  ["  When,  in  October,  1805,  Mr.  Crabbe  resumed  the 
charge  of  his  own  parish  of  Muston,  he  found  some  changes 
to  vex  him,  and  not  the  less  because  he  had  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  that  his  long  absence  from  his  incumbency  had 
been,  partly  at  least,  the  cause  of  them.  His  cure  had  been 
served  by  respecteble  and  diligent  clergymen,  but  they  had 
been  often  changed,  and  some  of  them  had  never  resided 
within  the  parish ;  and  he  felt  that  the  binding  influence  of 
a  settled  and  permanent  minister  had  not  been  withdrawn 
foi  twelve  yean  with  impunity.  A  Wealeyan  missionary  had 
fbrmed  a  thriving  establishment  in  Huston,  and  the  congre- 
aations  at  the  jMrish  church  were  no  longer  such  as  they  had 
been  of  old.  'This  raueh  annoyed  him ;  and  the  warmth  with 
which  he  began  to  preach  against  dissent  only  irritated  him- 
self and  othen,  without  bringing  back  disciples  to  the  fold. 
But  tlie  ptoaress  of  the  Wesleyans,  of  all  sects  the  least  un- 
friendly in  feeling,  as  well  as  the  lesst  diarimilsr  in  tenets,  to 
the  established  church,  was,  after  all,  a  slight  vexation  com- 
pared to  what  he  underwent  from  witnessing  the  much  more 
limited  success  of  a  disciple  of  Huntington  in  spreading  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  the  pernicious  Ainaticism  of  his  half- 
crasy  master.  The  iocial  and  siorai  effects  of  tliat  new  mis- 
sion were  well  calculated  to  exeite  not  only  regret,  but  indig- 
nation ;  and,  among  other  distressing  Inddents,  was  the  de- 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


LETTER   TV. 


Bat  cast  yoar  eyes  again 

And  view  thoae  erron  which  new  sects  maintain. 

Or  which  of  old  diaturb'd  the  Chnreh's  peaoeAil  nign ; 

And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time 

When  they  besan  and  who  begat  the  crime ; 

Can  calculate  now  long  th'  eclipse  endnred  ; 

Who  interposed ;  what  digits  were  obscored ; 

Of  all  which  are  already  pass'd  away. 

We  knew  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  decav. 

D&YDiV.—Btnd  OMd  Pmther. 

Oh,  said  the  Hind,  how  many  sons  have  yon 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  yon  never  knew  I 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead 
Are  such  ungracious  youths  as  wish  you  dead ; 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  (Un  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold. 

Hind  and  Peuther. 


SECTS  AND  PROFESSIONS  IN  REUOION. 

Sects  and  Fh>fessIons  in  Religion  are  numerous  and  suc- 
cessive—General Effect  of  fUse  Zeal— Deists— Fanatical  Idea 
of  Cliureh  Reformen— The  Church  of  Rome— Baptirts  — 
Swedenborgians — Universalists— Jews. 

Methodists  of  two  Kinds ;  Calvinistie  and  Arminian. 

The  Pleaching  of  a  Calvinistie  Enthusiast— His  Contempt  of 
Learning— Dislike  to  sound  Morality :  why— His  Idea  of 
Conversion— His  Soccess  and  Pretensions  to  Humility. 

The  Arminian  Teacher  of  the  older  Flock— Their  Notions  of 
the  Operations  and  Power  of  Satan— Description  of  his 
Devices— Their  Opinion  of  r^ular  Ministers— Comparison 
of  these  with  the  Preacher  himself- A  Rebuke  to  his 
Hearers ;  introdnoes  a  Description  of  the  powerful  Effects 
of  the  Word  in  tlie  early  and  awakening  Days  of 
Methodism. 

*  *  Sects  in  Religion  ?  " — Yes,  of  every  race 
We  nurse  some  portion  in  our  favour'd  place  ; 
Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  sect 
Can  say  our  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect ; 


parture  from  his  own  household  of  two  servants,  a  woman 
and  a  man,  one  of  whom  had  been  employed  by  him  for 
twenty  years.  The  man,  a  conceited  ploughman,  set  up  for 
a  Huntingtonian  preacher  himself;  and  the  woman,  whoae 
moral  character  had  been  sadly  deteriorated  since  her  adoption 
of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last  obliged  to  be  dismissed,  in  con- 
sequence of  intolerable  insolence.  — Antf,  p.  50. 

On  the  passages  In  Letter  IV.,  treating  of  Methodism,  the 

*  Eclectic  Review '  said :— *«  Mr.  Crabbe  s  represenution  of  tlie 
Methodists  in  general,  as  addressing  tlie  Creator  with  daring 
flights  of  unpremeditated  absurdity,  if  intended  to  apply 
indiscriminately,  can  only  be  excused  by  supposing  tlie  writer 
ignorant  and  rash,  instead  of  malicious  and  unprincipled. 
There  is  too  much  truth  in  his  strictures  on  the  author  of  the 

*  Bank  of  Faith.'  The  Arminian  Methodists  afford  him  as 
much  amusement  as  the  Calvinists.  He  makes  no  scruple  of 
turning  their  internal  conflicts,  as  well  as  the  tenoar  and  in- 
fluence of  their  leader's  preaching,  into  general  and  unquali- 
fled  ridicule.  The  *  truth  divine '  is  not  secured  from  his 
satire  by  the  supreme  authority  of  that  *  Teacher '  who 
thought  proper  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  change  by  this 
striking  figure  ;  and  the  evil  spirit,  solemnly  described  by  an 
apostle  as  *  a  roaring  lion  seekinK  whom  he  may  devour,'  is 
ludicrously  exhibited  in  Mr.  Orabbe's  veise  as  a  dragon  of 
romance, 

*  Wliom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners'  cause, 
And  force  the  wounded  victim  ftt)m  his  paws.'  ** 

With  reference  to  the  above  strictures,  the  Poet  added  the 
following  note  in  his  third  edition  of*'  The  Borough  :"— <*  An 
objection  is  made  to  the  levity  with  which  the  subject  of 


Frequent  as  fashions  they  with  us  appear, 
And  you  might  ask,  "  how  think  we  for  the  year  ?  " 
They  come  to  us  as  riders  in  a  trade,' 
And  with  much  art  exhibit  and  persuade. 

Minds  are  for  Sects  of  various  kinds  decreed, 
As  different  soils  are  formed  for  diflfrent  seed ; 
Some  when  converted  sigh  in  sore  amaze, 
And  some  are  wrapt  in  joy's  ecstatic  blase  ; 
Others  again  will  change  to  each  extreme, 
They  know  not  why — as  hurried  in  a  dream ; 
Unstable,  they,  like  water,  take  all  forms. 
Are  quick  and  stagnant;    have   their  calms  and 

storms; 
High  on  the  hills,  they  in  the  sunbeams  glow, 
Then  muddily  they  move  debased  and  slow ; 
Or  cold  and  fh)zen  rest,  and  neither  rise  nor  flow. 

Tet  none  the  cool  and  prudent  Teacher  prize. 
On  him  they  dote  who  wakes  their  ecstasies ; 
With  passions  ready  primed  such  guide  they  meet, 
And  warm  and  kindle  with  th*  imparted  heat; 
'T  is  he  who  wakes  the  nameless  strong  desire, 
The  melting  rapture  and  the  glowing  fire ; 
'T  is  he  who  pierces  deep  the  tortured  breast, 
And  stirs  the  terrors  never  more  to  rest. 

Opposed  to  these  we  have  a  prouder  kind, 
Rash  without  heat,  and  without  raptures  blind ; 
These  our  Gltul  Tidings  unconcem'd  peruse, 
Search  without  awe,  and  without  fear  refuse ; 
The  truths,  the  blessings  found  in  Sacred  Writ, 
Call  forth  their  spleen,  and  exercise  their  wit ; 
Respect  from  these  nor  saints  nor  martyrs  gain. 
The  zeal  they  scorn,  and  they  deride  the  pain  : 
And  take  their  transient,  cool,  contemptuous  view. 
Of  that  which  must  be  tried,  and  doubtless  may  be 

true. 
Friends  of  our  Faith  we  have,  whom  doubts  like 

these. 
And  keen  remarks,  and  bold  objections  please ; 
They    grant    such   doubts    have    weaker    minds 

oppressM, 
TUl  sound  conviction  gave  the  troubled  rest. 


religion  is  said  to  be  treated  in  thb  letter.  This  the  author 
cannot  admit :  it  is  not  religion,  but  what  hurts  relision. 
what  is  injurious  to  all  true  devotion,  and  at  enmity  with  all 
sober  sense,  which  is  thus  unceremoniously  treated :  felse  and 
bigoted  zeal ;  weak  and  obstinate  enthusiasm ;  ignorance  that 
presumes  to  teach,  and  intolerant  pride  Uiat  boasts  of  liu- 
militv ;  these  alone  are  objects  of  his  attack.  An  author  has 
not  the  less  reverence  for  religion  because.  In  waiving  with 
fimaticism,  he  uses  the  only  weapons  by  which  it  is  said  to 
be  vulnerable ;  and  he  doubts  not  but  he  shall  be  excused 
(nav,  approved,  so  far  as  respects  his  intention)  bv  the  nublie 
in  general,  and  more  especially  by  that  part  of  it  (and  that 
by  no  meAis  a  small  part),  who  think  tlie  persons  so  de- 
scribed, while  they  are  themselves— 

*  Safe  from  the  Bar.  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Throne,* 
are  the  very  people  from  whom,  did  their  power  conespond 
with  their  miihes,  neither  the  Pulpit  nor  the  Throne  (if  the 
Bar  should  escape)  would  remain  In  safety."] 

•  [*'  The  ftct  is  curious  in  the  history  of  trade,  and  little 
known,  that  the  pnctioe  of  travelling  about  the  country  to 
solicit  orders  for  goods,  began  amone  the  Quakers,  as  an 
incidenul  conseauenoe  of  the  life  led  by  their  enant- 
preachers  :  Francis  Bugg,  of  unsavoury  name,  tells  us  this : 
*  We  no  sooner  had  our  liberty,'  he  says, '  but  all  our  London 
preachers  spread  themselves,  like  locusts,  all  over  England 
and  Wales.  Some  went  east,  some  west,  yea,  north  and 
south ;  and,  being  generally  tradesmen,  we  not  only  got  our 
quarters  free,  our  hones  free  and  well  maintained  in  our 
travels ;  a  silver  watch  here,  a  beaver  tliere,  a  piece  of  hair- 
camblet,  and  sometimes  other  things ;  but,  moreover,  we  got 
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"  But  still,"  they  cry,  **  let  none  their  censores 

spare, 
**  They  but  confirm  the  glorious  hopes  we  share ; 
"  From  doubt,  disdain,  derision,  scorn,  and  lies, 
**  With  five-fold  triumph  sacred  Truth  shall  rise." 

Yes !  I  allow,  so  Truth  shall  stand  at  last, 
And  gain  fresh  glory  by  the  conflict  past : — 
As  Solway-Moss  (a  barren  mass  and  cold. 
Death  to  the  seed,  and  poison  to  the  fold), 
The  smiling  plain  and  fertile  vale  o'erlaid. 
Choked  the  green  sod,  and  kill'd  the  springing 

blade; 
That,  changed  by  culture,  may  in  time  be  seen 
Enrich'd  by  golden  grain  and  pasture  green ; 
And  these  fair  acres  rented  and  ei^joy'd 
May  those  excel  by  Solway-Moss  destroy'd.^ 

Still  must  haye  moum*d  the  tenant  of  the  day, 
For  hopes  destroyed,  and  harvests  swept  away ; 
To  him  the  gain  of  future  years  unknown, 
The  instant  grief  and  suffering  were  his  own : 
So  must  I  grieve  for  many  a  wounded  heart, 
Chill*d  by  those  doubts  which  bolder  minds  im^ 

part: 
Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  clear, 
But  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear ', 
Contests  for  truth,  as  wars  for  freedom,  yield 
Glory  and  joy  to  those  who  gain  the  field : 
But  still  the  Christian  must  in  pity  sigh 
For  all  who  suffer,  and  uncertain  die. 

Here  are,  who  all  the  Church  maintains  approve. 
But  yet  the  Church  herself  they  will  not  love ; 
In  angry  speech,  they  blame  the  carnal  tie. 
Which  pure  Religion  lost  her  spirit  by ; 
What  time  from  prisons,  flames,  and  tortures  led, 
She  slumber'd  careless  in  a  royal  bed ; 
To  make,  they  add,  the  Church's  glory  shine, 
Should  Diocletian  reign,  not  Constantino. 

"  In  pomp,'*  they  cry,  **  is  England's  Church 

array'd, 
'^  Her  cool  Reformers  wrought  like  men  afraid ; 
*'  We  would  have  puU'd  her  gorgeous  temples  down, 
"  And  spum'd  her  mitre,  and  defiled  her  gown : 
*'  We  would  have  trodden  low  both  bench  and  stall, 
**  Nor  left  a  tithe  remaining,  great  or  small." 
Let  us  be  serious — Should  such  trials  come, 
Are  they  themselves  prepared  for  martyrdom  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  reformers  knew 
Th'  important  work  they  undertook  to  do ; 


into  great  trades ;  and.  by  apreadlng  oonelves  In  the  country, 
into  great  acquaintance,  and  thereby  received  orders  of  the 
best  of  the  country  tradesmen  for  parcels,  whilst  the  Pro- 
testant tradesmen  in  London,  who  had  not  this  adyantage. 
stood  still,  and  in  their  shops  had  little  to  do,  whilst  we  filled 
oar  coffers.  Witness  Thomas  Greene,  whose  wife  would 
scarce  suffer  him  at  home,  she  being  willing  (aoeording  to  the 
proverb),  to  make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines.  Tliomas  died 
worth,  as  is  said,  rix  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  who  was  a 
poor  mason  when  he  set  up  for  a  preaching  Quaker.' " — 

aoUTHBY.] 

'  ["  Solway-Moss  is  a  flat  area,  about  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  substance  of  it  is  a  gross  fluid,  composed 
of  mud  and  the  ]putrid  fibres  of  heath,  diluted  by  internal 
springs,  which  anae  in  every  part,  llie  surfkce  is  a  dry 
crust,  covered  with  moss  and  rushes,  offering  a  (kir  appear- 
ance over  an  unsound  bottom.  On  the  south,  the  Moss  is 
bounded  by  a  cultivated  plain,  which  declines  gently  through 
the  space  of  a  mile  to  the  river  Etk.  This  plain  is  lower  than 
the  moss,  being  separated  (h>m  it  by  a  breastwork,  formed  by 
diirging  peat,  which  makes  an  irregular,  though  perpendicular, 
line_ol  low  black  boundary.    On  the  13th  of  November,  1T71, 


An  equal  priesthood  they  were  loth  to  try. 
Lest  seal  and  care  should  with  ambition  die ; 
To  them  it  seem'd  that,  take  the  tenth  away, 
Tet  priests  must  eat,  and  you  must  feed  or  pay  : 
Would  they  indeed,  who  hold  such  pay  in  scorn, 
Put  on  the  muzzle  when  they  tread  the  com  ? 
Would  they  all,  gratis,  watch  and  tend  the  fold. 
Nor  take  one  fleece   to   keep  them  from  the 
cold? 
Men  are  not  equal,  and  *t  is  meet  and  right 
That  robes  and  titles  our  respect  excite ; 
Order  requires  it ;  'tis  by  vulgar  pride 
That  such  regard  is  censured  and  denied ; 
Or  by  that  fiedse  enthusiastic  zeal. 
That  thinks  the  Spirit  will  the  priest  reveal, 
And  show  to  all  men,  by  their  powerful  speech, 
Who  are  appointed  and  inspired  to  teach  : 
Alas !  could  we  the  dangerous  rule  believe. 
Whom  for  their  teacher  should  the  crowd  re- 
ceive ? 
Since  all  the  varying  kinds  demand  respect, 
All  press  you  on  to  join  their  chosen  sect, 
Although  but  in  this  single  point  agreed, 
**  Desert  your  churches  and  adopt  our  creed." 

We  know  full  well  how  much  our  forms  offend 
The  burthen'd  Papist  and  the  simple  Friend  ; 
Him,  who  new  robes  for  every  service  takes, 
And  who  in  drab  and  beaver  sighs  and  shakes ; 
He  on  the  priest,  whom  hood  and  band  adorn. 
Looks  with  the  sleepy  eye  of  silent  scorn ; 
But  him  I  would  not  for  my  friend  and  guide, 
Who  views  such  things  with  spleen,  or  wears  with 
pride. 
See  next  our  several  Sects, — ^but  first  behold 
The   Church  of   Bome,  who  here  is  poor  and 

old: 
Use  not  triumphant  rail'ry,  or,  at  least. 
Let  not  thy  mother  be  a  whore  and  beast ; 
Great  was  her  pride  indeed  in  ancient  times. 
Yet  shall  we  think  of  nothing  but  her  crimes  ? 
Exalted  high  above  all  earthly  things. 
She  placed  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings  ; 
But  some  have  deeply  since  avenged  the  crown, 
And  thrown  her  glory  and  her  honours  down ; 
Nor  neck  nor  ear  can  she  of  kings  command, 
Nor  place  a  foot  upon  her  own  fair  land. 
Among  her  sons,  with  us  a  quiet  few, 
Obscure  themselves,  her  ancient  state  review, 


In  a  dark  tempestuous  night,  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
were  alarmed  with  a  dreadfld  cnsh ;  many  of  them  were  then 
in  the  fields  watchins  their  cattle,  lest  the  Esk,  which  was 
then  risins  violently  m  the  storm,  should  carry  them  off.  In 
the  meantime,  the  enormous  mass  of  fluid  substance,  which 
had  burrt  from  the  moss,  moved  on,  spreading  itself  more 
and  mote  as  it  got  possession  of  the  plsin.    Some  of  the  in- 


habitants, through  the  terror  of  the  night,  could  plainly  dis- 
cover it  advancinff  like  a  moving  hill.  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
ease ;  for  the  gnw  of  mud  carried  before  it,  through  the  first 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  its  course,  a  part  of  the  breast- 
work ;  which,  though  'low,  was  yet  several  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular heiffht ;  but  it  soon  deposited  this  solid  mass,  and 
became  a  heavy  fluid.  One  house  after  another  it  spread 
round,  filled,  and  crushed  into  ruins.  Just  giving  time  to  the 
terrified  inhabitants  to  escape.  Scarcely  any  thing  was  saved 
except  their  lives ;  nothing  of  their  nimiture,  few  of  tlieir 
cattle.  This  dreadfhl  inundation,  though  the  first  shock  of  it 
was  most  tremendous,  continued  still  spreading  for  many 
weeks,  till  it  covered  the  whole  plain,  an  area  of  five  hundred 
acres,  and  like  molten  lead  poured  into  a  mould,  filled  all 
tlie  hollows  of  it,  lying  in  some  parts  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep, 
reducing  the  whole  to  one  level  sarfbce."-UTiLPiN.] 
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And  fond  and  melancholy  glances  east 

On  power  insulted,  and  on  triumph  past : 

They  look,  they  can  but  look,  with  many  a  sigh, 

On  sacred  buildings  doom'd  in  dust  to  lie ; 

"  On  seats,"  they  tell,  *^  where  priests  mid  tapers 

dim 
'*  Breathed  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight 

hymn; 
*^  Where  trembling  penitents  their  guilt  oonfess'd, 
"  Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest ; 
'*  There  weary  men  from  trouble  found  relief^ 
*'  There  men  in  sorrow  found  repose  from  grief. 
**  To  scenes  like  these  the  fainting  soul  retured ; 
^*  Revenge  and  anger  in  these  cells  expired ; 
"  By  pity  soothed,  remorse  lost  half  her  fears, 
*^  Ajid  soften'd  pride  dropped  penitential  tears. 

"  Then  convent  walls  and  nunnery  spires  arose, 
'^  In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose ; 
**  When  counts  and  barons  saints  devoted  fed, 
"  And  making  cheap   exchange,  had   pray'r  for 
bread. 

"  Now  all  is  lost,  the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 
'*  Is  layman's  land,  the   glebe,  the  stream,   the 

wood: 
"  His  oxen  low  where  monks  retired  to  eat, 
*^  His  cows  repose  upon  the  prior's  seat : 
"  And  wanton  doves  within  the  cloisters  bill, 
"  Where  the  chaste  votary  warr'd  with  wanton 
wiU." 

Such  is  the  change  they  mourn,  but  they  restrain 
The  rage  of  grief,  and  passively  complain. 

We  've  Baptists  old  and  new;.*  forbear  to  ask 
What  the  distinction — ^I  decline  the  task ; 
This  I  perceive,  that  when  a  sect  grows  old» 
Converts  are  few,  and  the  converted  cold : 
First  comes  the  hot-bed  heat,  and  while  it  glows 
The  plants  spring  up,  and  each  with  vigour  grows : 
Then  comes  the  cooler  day,  and  though  awhile 
The  verdure  prospers  and  the  blossoms  smile, 
Tet  poor  the  fruit,  and  form'd  by  long  delay,. 
Nor  will  the  profits  for  the  culture  pay ; 
The  skilful  gard'ner  then  no  longer  stops, 
But  turns  to  other  beds  for  bearing  crops. 

Some  Swedenborgians  in  our  streets  are  found, 
Those  wandering  walkers  on  enchanted  ground, 
Who  in  our  world  can  other  worlds  survey, 
And  speak  with  spirits  though  confined  in  clay: 
Of  Bible-mysteries  they  the  keys  possess. 
Assured  themselves,  where  wiser  men  but  guess : 


B  The  English  Bftptitts  are  divided  Into  two  daswt :  one, 
that  of  the  Oeneral  Baptists,  or  Remonstrants,  becanae  they 
believe  that  God  has  excluded  no  man  ttom  aalnition  by  anv 
sovereign  decree ;  the  other  are  called  Particuiarf  or  Calvi- 
nistic  Baptists,  because  they  agree  very  nearly  witli  the  Cal- 
Tinists,  or  Presbyterians,  in  their  religious  sentiments." — 

MuSilCIM.] 

•  [Baron  Swedenborg,  the  foander  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem 
Church/*  asserts,  that  in  the  year  1743,  the  Lord  manifested 
himself  to  him  in  a  personal  appearance,  and  at  the  same 
time  opened  his  spiritual  eyes,  so  that  he  was  enabled  con- 
sUnUy  to  see  and  converse  with  celestial  beings.  •*  As  often," 
says  he,  **  as  I  conversed  with  angels  face  to  face,  it  was  in  their 
habitations,  which  are  like  to  our  houses  on  earth,  but  far 
more  beautiful  and  magnificent;  having  rooms,  chamben, 
and  apartments,  in  great  variety,  as  also  spacious  courts  be- 
longing to  them,  together  with  gardens,  parterres  of  flowers, 
fields,  &c.,  where  the  angels  are  formed  into  societies.  They 
dwell  in  contiguous  liabitations,  disposed  after  the  manner  of 
our  cities,  in  streets,  walks,  and  squares.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  walk  through  them,  to  examine  all  around  them, 


'T  is  theirs  to  see  around,  about,  above, — 
How  spirits  mingle  thoughts,  and  angels  move ; 
Those  whom  our  grosser  views  from  us  exclude, 
To  them  appear — a  heavenly  multitude  ; 
While  the  dark  sayings,  seal'd  to  men  like  us, 
Their  priests  interpret,  and  their  flocks  discuss.* 

But  while  these  gifted  men,  a  fevour'd  fold, 
New  powers  exhibit  and  new  worlds  behold  ; 
Is  there  not  danger  lest  their  minds  confound 
The  pure  above  them  with  the  gross  around  ? 
May  not  these  Phaetons,  who  thus  contrive 
'Twixt  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  to  drive, 
When  from  their  flaming  chariots  they  descend, 
The  worlds  they  visit  in  their  fancies  blend  ? 
Alas  I  too  sure  on  both  they  bring  disgrace. 
Their  earth  is  crazy,  and  their  heaven  is  base. 

We  have,  it  seems,  who  treat,  and  doubtless  well. 
Of  a  chastising  not  awarding  Hell ; 
Who  are  assured  that  an  ofiended  God 
Will  cease  to  use  the  thunder  and  the  rod ; 
A  soul  on  earth,  by  crime  and  folly  stain'd. 
When  here  corrected  has  improvement  gaiu'd ; 
In  other  state  still  more  improved  to  grow, 
And  nobler  powers  in  happier  world  to  know ; 
New  strength  to  use  in  each  divine  employ. 
And  more  enjoying,  looking  to  more  joy.** 

A  pleasing  vision  I  could  we  thus  be  sure 
Polluted  souls  would  be  at  length  so  pure ; 
The  view  is  happy,  we  may  think  it  just. 
It  may  be  true — but  who  shall  add,  it  must  ? 
To  the  plain  words  and  sense  of  Sacred  Writ, 
With  all  my  heart  I  reverently  submit ; 
But  where  it  leaves  me  doubtful,  I'  m  afraid 
To  call  conjecture  to  my  reason's  aid ; 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  ways,  great  God  I  are  not  as 

mine. 
And  to  thy  mercy  I  my  soul  resign. 

Jews  are  with  us,  but  far  unlike  to  those, 
Who,,  led  by  David!,  warr'd  with  Israel's  foes ; 
Unlike  to  those  whom  his  imperial  son 
Taught  trutha  divine — the  Preacher  Solomon ; 
Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight ; 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fight.** 

These  are,  with  us,  a  slavish,  knavish  crew. 
Shame  and  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Jew ; 
The  poorest  masters  of  the  meanest  arts. 
With  cunning  heads,  and  cold  and  cautious  hearts ; 
They  grope  their  dirty  way  to  petty  gains. 
While  poorfy  paid  for  their  nefarious  pains. 


and  to  enter  tlieix  houses."  The  baion  and  his  followers  also 
hold,  that  the  sacred  Scrtptore  contains  three  distinct  senses, 
via.  the  celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  natural,  all  united  by 
correspondencies—of  which  correspondencies  the  Sweden- 
borgiana alone  possess  the  key.  See  nis  '  Universal  Theology,' 
and  '  Treatise  concerning  Heaven  and  Hell.'] 

10  [M  Yhe  Univenalists  teach  the  universal  grace  of  God 
towards  all  apostate  men ;  and  consequently  a  universal 
atonement,  and  a  call  to  all  men.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  Some  ascribe  to  the  means  of  grace  which  God 
affords,  sufficient  power  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  all  men ; 
and  teach,  that  it  depends  on.  the  voluntary  conduct  of  men, 
whether  the  grace  of  God  shall  produce  its  eOects  on  them  or 
not.  Others  maintain,  that  God  indeed  wishes  to  make  all 
men  happy,  onl^  on  the  condition  of  their  believing ;  and 
that  this  niith  originates  from  the  sovereign  and  irrmsUble 
operation  of  God." — ^Mositbim.] 

!■  [Some  may  object  to  this  assertion  ;  to  whom  I  beg  leave 
to  answer  that  I  do  not  use  the  word  Jight  in  the  sense  of  the 
Jew  Mendoxa. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Amadng  race !  deprived  of  land  and  lawf, 
A  general  language  and  a  public  cause ; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obey, 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away : 
A  people  still,  whose  common  ties  are  gone ; 
Who,  miz'd  with  every  race,  are  lost  in  none. 
What    said  their   Prophet  ?—'' Shouldst    thou 

disobey, 
"  The  Lord  shall  take  thee  from  thy  land  away ; 
"  Thou  shalt  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  be, 
*'  And  all  shall  wonder  at  thy  woes  and  thee  ; 
**  Daughter  and  son,  shalt  thou,  while  captive,  have, 
'^  And  see  them  made  the  bond-maid  and  the  slave ; 
"  He,  whom  thou  leav'st,  the  Lord  thy  God,  shall 

bring 
"  War  to  thy  country  on  an  eagle-wing. 
"  A  people  strong  and  dreadful  to  behold, 
"  Stem  to  the  young,  remorseless  to  the  old ; 
*'  Masters  whose  speech  thou  canst  not  understand, 
*^  By  cruel  signs  shall  give  the  harsh  command  : 
<<  Doubtftil  of  life  shalt  thou  by  night,  by  day, 
'*  For  grief,  and  dread,  and  trouble  pine  away ; 
**  Thy  evening  wish, — Would  God  I  saw  the  sun  I 
"  Thy  morning  sigh, — Would  God  the  day  were 

done  1  »* 
<«  Thus  shalt  thou  suffer,  and  to  distant  times 
"  Regret  thy  misery,  and  lament  thy  crimes.*' 
A  part  there  are,  whom  doubtless  man  might 

trust. 
Worthy  as  wealthy,  pure,  religious,  just ; 
They  who  with  patience,  yet  with  rapture,  look 
On  Uie  strong  promise  of  the  Sacred  Book : 


^  See  the  Book  of  Devteronomy,  chap,  xxviii.— [«'  If  thoa 
wilt  not  hearken  onto  the  voice  of  tlie  Lord  thy  God,  thoa 
shalt  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoma  of  the  earth ;  and 
thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word 
all  nations,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.    Thy 


sons  and  thy  daoghten  shall  go  into  captivity.  The  Lord 
ahall  brine  a  nation  aftainat  thee  from  aftir,  as  swift  as  the 
eagle  flieth ;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand ; 


a  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the 
person  of  the  old,  nor  show  fkvonr  to  tlie  young  ;  and  thy 
life  shall  hang  In  doubt  before  thee ;  and  tliou  shalt  fear  day 
and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  aasurance  of  thy  life ;  in 
the  mominff  thou  shalt  sav.  Would  God  it  were  even  I  and  at 
even  thou  snalt  say.  Would  God  it  were  morning  I"] 


1*  [When  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  past  and  present  situ- 
ation of  this  pcruliar  people,  I  do  not  see  how  any  Christian 
nation,  aceoraing  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  earn  reftase  ad- 
mission to  the  Jews,  who,  in  completion  of  those  very  pro- 
phedes  on  which  Christianity  rests,  are  to  be  scattered  and 
disseminated  amongst  all  people  and  nations  over  the  fiice  of 
the  earth.  Tlie  sin  and  obduracy  of  their  foreflithers  are 
amongst  the  undoubted  records  of  our  gospel ;  but  I  doubt  if 
this  can  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  hold  them  in 
such  general  odium  throoffh  so  many  ages,  seeing  how  natu- 
rally the  son  follows  the  faith  of  the  fuher,  and  how  mnch 
too  general  a  thinff  it  is  amongst  mankind  to  profess  any  par- 
ticnlar  form  of  reUgion,  that  devolves  upon  them  by  inlieri- 
tance,  rather  than  by  ftee  election  and  conviction  of  reason, 
founded  upon  examination.— Cum bsblahd.] 

14  His  boast,  that  he  would  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerosalem  ; 
his  ihte  (whatever  becomes  of  the  miraculous  part  of  the 
story),  that  he  died  before  the  foundation  was  laid.  [•*  An 
edict  was  Issued  by  Julian  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  wonhip 
in  Its  original  splendour.  The  whole  Jewish  world  was  in 
commotion ;  they  crowded  from  the  most  distant  quarteri  to 
be  present  and  assist  in  the  great  national  work.  Their  wealth 
was  poured  forth  in  lavish  proAision.  Men  cheerAiUy  sur- 
rendered the  hard-won  treasures  of  their  avarice;  women 
offered  up  the  ornaments  of  their  vanity.    Already  was  the 


As  unfulflird  th*  endearing  words  they  view, 
And  blind  to  truth,  yet  own  their  prophets  true ;  *• 
Well  pleased  they  look  for  Sion's  coming  state, 
Nor  think  of  Julian's  boast  and  Julian's  fate.'* 

More  might  I  add  :  I  might  describe  the  flocks 
Made  by  Seceders  from  the  ancient  stocks ; 
Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit, 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  conceptions  fit — 
Each  sect,  they  Judge,  in  something  goes  astray, 
And  every  church  has  lost  the  certain  way  I  " 
Then  for  themselves  they  carve  out  creed  and  laws, 
And  weigh  their  atoms,  and  divide  their  straws. 

A  Sect  remains,  which,  though  divided  long 
In  hostile  parties,  both  are  fierce  and  strong. 
And  into  each  enlists  a  warm  and  sealous  throng. 
Soon  as  they  rose  in  fame,  the  strife  arose, 
The  Calvinistic  these,  th'  Arminian  those ; 
With  Wesley  some  remain'd,  the  remnant  Whitfield 

chose. 
Now  various  leaders  both  the  parties  take, 
And  the  divided  hosts  their  new  divisions  make.'* 

See  yonder  Preacher  !  '^  to  his  people  pass, 
Borne  up  and  swell'd  by  tabernacle-gas : 
Much  be  discourses,  and  of  various  points, 
All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints ; 
He  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will 
By  fierce  bold  words,  and  strong  mechanic  skill. 

*'  That  Gospel,  Paul  with  seal  and  love  main- 
tain'd, 
"  To  others  lost,  to  you  is  now  explain'd ; 
"  No  worldly  learning  can  these  points  discuss, 
*'  Books  teach  them  not  as  they  are  taught  to  us. 


work  commenced  ;  already  had  the^  doff  down  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  were  preparing  to  lay  the  foundation,  when 
suddenly  flames  of  fire  came  bursting  ft^m  the  centre  of  the 
hill,  accompanied  with  terrific  exploalons.  The  affrighted 
wwkmen  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  laboun  were  suspended  at 
once  by  this  unforeseen  and  awfkil  aign.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  Jews  was  completed ;  and  the  resumption  of  their  labours, 
could  they  have  recovered  from  their  panic,  was  fbr  ever 
broken  off  by  the  death  of  Julian."— Milman.] 

u  [Original  editions— 

TVne  Independents :  while  they  Calvin  hate, 
They  heed  as  little  what  Socinians  state ; 
They  judge  Arminiana,  Antinomians  stray, 
Nor  England's  Church,  nor  Church  on  earth  obey.] 

>•  [While  Wesley  was  actively  engaged  in  eiftabliahing  the 
Influence  of  the  Methodists,  and  ertending  the  number  of 
his  converts,  he  received  a  painftil  wound  In  an  unexpected 
quarter,  ftx>m  the  pertinacity  with  which  Whitfield  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  his  disciples  adhered  to  the  pecu- 
liar doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  oppoeed  Wesley's  extravatfant 
notion  of  the  poaBibih*ly  of  sinless  perfection  being  attdfned 
in  the  present  life.  They  were,  however,  soon  personally 
reconciled ;  but  the  difference  remained  as  to  doctrine ;  their 
respective  followers  were,  according  to  custom,  leas  charitable 
than  themselves ;  and  never  was  man  more  bitterly  reviled, 
insulted,  and  misrepresented,  than  Wesley  was  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.— 
Souths  v.] 

*''  [William  Huntiiwton  was  the  aon  of  a  day-labourer  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  eariv  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
menial  aervice,  and  other  humble  occupations.  After  rioting 
in  every  low  vice  for  several  years,  he  was,  accordiuir  to  his 
own  account,  suddenly  and  miraculously  eonverted,  and 
became  a  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Bmhodista.  Having 
lost  his  first  wife,  he  married  the  rich  widow  of  Sir  James 
Saunderson,  a  London  alderman,  and  passed  the  latter  part 
of  hia  life  in  aflluence.  He  died  in  1813.  See  amte,  p.  iS6, 
and  QuarUrly  RevieWf  vol.  zxiv.] 
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"  Illiterate  oall  us  I — ^let  their  wisest  man 
"  Draw  forth  his  thousands  as  your  Teacher  can : 
**  They  give  their  moral  precepts :  so,  they  say, 
*'  Did  Epictetus  once,  and  Seneca ; 
^*  One  was  a  slave,  and  slaves  we  all  must  be, 
"  Until  the  Spirit  comes  and  sets  us  free. 
"  Yet  hear  you  nothing  fh)m  such  man  but  works  $ 
"  They  make  the  Christian  service  like  the  Turks. 
"  Hark  to  the  Churchman :  day  by  day  he  cries, 
**  '  Children  of  Men,  be  virtuous  and  be  wise : 
"  *  Seek   patience,  justice,  temp'rance,  meekness, 

truth; 
"  *  In  age  be  courteous,  be  sedate  in  youth.' — 
"  So  they  advise,  and  when  such  things  be  read, 
^*  How  can  we  wonder  that  their  flocks  are  dead  ? 
'^  The   Heathens  wrote  of  Virtue :    they  could 

dweU 
"  On  such  light  points :  in  them  it  might  be  well ; 
**  They  might  for  virtue  strive ;  but  I  maintain, 
*^  Our  strife  for  virtue  would  be  proud  and  vain. 
'^  When  Samson  carried  Gaza's  gates  so  far, 
"  Lack'd  he  a  helping  hand  to  bear  the  bar  ? 
**  Thus  the  most  virtuous  must  in  bondage  groan : 
"  Samson  is  grace,  and  carries  all  alone.'* 

"  Hear  you  not  priests  their  feeble  spirits  spend, 
"  In  bidding  Sinners  turn  to  God,  and  mend ; 
'*  To  check  their  passions  and  to  walk  aright, 
*'  To  run  the  Race,  and  fight  the  glorious  Fight  ? 
"  Nay  more — to  pray,  to  study,  to  improve, 
"  To  grow  in  goodness,  to  advance  in  love  ? 
'*  Oh  !  Babes  and  Sucklings,  dull  of  heart  and 
slow, 
*'  Can  Grace  be  gradual  ?     Can  Conversion  grow  ? 
'*  The  work  is  done  by  instantaneous  call ; 
"  Converts  at  once  are  made,  or  not  at  all ; 
"  Nothing  is  left  to  grow,  reform,  amend, 
*'  The  first  emotion  is  the  Movement's  end : 
"  If  once  forgiven.  Debt  can  be  no  more ; 
'^  If  once  adopted,  will  the  heir  be  poor  ? 
"  The  man  who  gains  the  twenty-thousand  prize, 
"  Does  he  by  Uttle  and  by  Uttle  rise  ? 
**  There  can  no  fortune  for  the  Soul  be  made, 
*'  By  peddling  cares  and  savings  in  her  trade. 

**  Why  are  our  sins  forgiven? — ^Priests  reply, 
**  — Because  by  Faith  on  Mercy  we  rely ; 
"  *  Because,  believing,  we  repent  and  pray.' 
"  Is  this  their  doctrine  ? — ^then  they  go  astray ; 
"  We  're  pardon'd  neither  for  belief  nor  deed, 
^^  For  faith  nor  practice,  principle  nor  creed  ; 
*'  Nor  for  our  sorrow  for  our  former  sin, 
"  Nor  for  our  fears  when  better  thoughts  begin ; 
**  Nor  prayers  nor  penance  in  the  cause  avail, 
"  All  strong  remorse,  all  soft  contrition  fail : 


IS  Whoever  hat  attended  to  the  books  or  praaching  of  theae 
enthualastlc  people,  must  have  observed  modi  of  this  kind  of 
ahsuid  and  foolish  application  of  scripture  history ;  it  seems 
to  them  as  reasoning. 

>•  [**  A  certain  cajptain  John  Underhill  affirmed,  that, 
having  long  lain  under  a  spirit  of  bondage,  he  could  get  no 
assurance ;  till,  at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
the  Spirit  set  home  upon  him  an  absolute  promise  of  free 
moe,  with  snch  assurance  and  Joy,  that  he  had  never  since 
aottbted  of  his  good  estate,  neither  should  he,  whatever  sins 
he  might  fall  into.  And  he  endeavoured  to  Drove,  that,  as 
the  liOrd  was  ]^leased  to  convert  Saul  while  he  was  ^ent- 
cuting,  so  he  might  manifest  himself  to  him  while  making  a 
moderate  use  of  the  good  creature  tobacco."— Bslknap's  New 
Hm^ihire,} 


*'  It  is  the  Call!  till  that  proclaims  us  free, 
"  In  darkness,  doubt,  and  bondage  we  must  be ; 
"  Till  that  cusures  us,  we  've  in  vain  endured, 
'*  And  all  is  over  when  we  're  once  assured.'* 

"  This  is  Conversion : — First  there  comes  a  cry 
"  Which  utters,  *  Sinner,  thou  'rt  condemn'd  to  die  f 
^*  Then  the  struck  soul  to  every  aid  repairs, 
"  To  church  and  altar,  ministers  and  prayers ; 
"  In  vain  she  strives, — involved,  inguird  in  sin, 
"  She  looks  for  hell,  and  seems  already  in : 
"  When  in  this  travail,  the  New  Birth  comes  on, 
"  And  in  an  instant  every  pang  is  gone ; 
"  The  mighty  work  is  done  without  our  pains, — 
"  Claim  but  a  part,  and  not  a  part  remains.'^ 

*^  All  this  experience  tells  the  Soul,  and  yet 
"  These  moral  men  their  pence  and  farthings  set 
"  Against  the  terrors  of  the  countless  Debt ; 
**  But  such  compounders,  when  they  come  to  jail, 
**  Will  find  that  Virtues  never  serve  as  bail. 

'*  So  much  to  duties :  now  to  Learning  look, 
**  And  see  their  priesthood  piling  book  on  book ; 
"  Yea,  books  of  infidels,  we  're  told,  and  plays, 
*'  Put  out  by  heathens  in  the  wink'd-on  days ; 
"  The  very  letters  are  of  crooked  kind, 
"  And  show  the  strange  perverseness  of  their  mind. 
"  Have  I  this  Learning  ?  When  the  Lord  would 

speak, 
'*  Think  ye  he  needs  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  ? 
"  And  lo  I  with  all  their  learning,  when  they  rise 
*^  To  preach,  in  view  the  ready  sermon  lies ; 
^'  Some  low-prized  stuff*  they  purchased  at  the  stalls, 
"  And  more  like  Seneca's  than  mine  or  Paul's : 
"  Children  of  Bondage,  how  should  they  explain 
**  The  Spirit's  freedom,  while  they  wear  a  chain  ? 
**  They  study  words,  for  meanings  grow  perplex'd, 
**  And  slowly  hunt  for  truth  from  text  to  text, 
**  Through  Greek  and  Hebrew : — ^we  the  meaning 

seek 
"  Of  that  within,  who  every  tongue  can  speak : 
"  This  all  can  witness  ;  yet  the  more  I  know, 
"  The  more  a  meek  and  humble  mind  I  show. 

**  No  ;  let  the  Pope,  the  high  and  mighty  priest, 
"  Lord  to  the  poor,  and  servant  to  the  Beast ; 
"  Let  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries  swell 
^^  With  pride  and  fatness  till  their  hearts  rebel : 
"  I  'm  meek  and  modest : — if  I  could  be  proud, 
"  This  crowded  meeting,  lo  I  th'  amazing  crowd  I 
"  Tour  mute  attention,  and  your  meek  respect, 
"  My  spirit's  fervour,  and  my  words'  effect, 
*^  Might  stir  th'  unguarded  soul.;  and  oft  to  me 
"  The  Tempter  speaks,  whom  I  compel  to  flee ; 
^*  He  goes  in  fear,  for  he  my  force  has  tried, — 
"  Such  is  my  power !  but  can  you  call  it  pride  ? 


**  [The  following  is  from  Huntington's  account  of  his  own 
conversion  :—*' I  was  standing  on  a  ladder,  in  the  act  of 
pruning  a  tree,  in  a  miserable  state  of  melancholy,  Suddenly, 
a  great  light  slione  around  me ;  quick  as  lightning,  and  far 
exoeedinK  the  sun  in  brightness.  My  hair  stood  upright,  and 
my  blood  rankled  in  my  veins ;  and  presently  a  voice  from 
heaven  said  to  me,  in  plain  words,  *  Lav  by  your  forms  of 
prayer,  and  go  pray  to  Jesus  Christ :  do  not  you  see  how 
pitifully  he  s^iks  to  sinners  ? '  lliese  were  the  words  ver- 
batim. I  immediately  retired  into  the  tool-house,  pulled  off 
my  blue  apron,  covered  my  Ace  with  it,  and  prayed  precisely 
thus :  *  O  Lord,  I  am  a  sinner,'  &c.  That  moment  the  spirit 
of  nace  and  supplication  was  poured  into  my  soul,  and  I 
forthwiUi  spake  as  the  spirit  gave  me  utterance.  1  fell  on  my 
bee,  but  the  vision  wss  still  present ;  and  when  I  aroae  all 
my  sins  had  spread  their  wings  and  taken  flight."] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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*<  Ko,  FeUow-Pilgrims !  of  the  things  I  've  shown 
'*  I  might  be  proud,  were  they  indeed  my  own  t 
"  But  they  are  lent :  and  well  you  know  the  source 
'*  Of  all  that  *B  mine,  and  most  confide  of  course : 
'*  Mine  I  no,  1  err ;  *t  is  but  conaign'd  to  me, 
"  And  I  am  nought  but  steward  and  trustee." 


Far  other  Doctrines  yon  Arminian  speaks ; 
"  Seek  Grace,"  he  cries,  "  for  he  shaU  find  who 

seeks." 
This  is  the  ancient  stock  by  Wesley  led ; 
They  the  pure  body,  he  the  reverend  head : 
All  innovation  they  with  dread  decline, 
Their  John  the  elder  was  the  John  divine. 
Hence,  still  their  moving  prayer,  the  melting  hymn, 
The  varied  accent,  and  the  active  limb : 
Hence  that  implicit  faith  in  Satan's  might, 
And  their  own  matchless  prowess  in  the  fight 
In  every  act  they  see  that  lurking  foe, 
Let  loose  awhile,  about  the  world  to  go ; 
A  dragon  flying  round  the  earth,  to  kill 
The  heavenly  hope,  and  prompt  the  carnal  will ;  *' 
Whom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners'  cause, 
And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  his  paws ; 
Who  but  for  them  would  man's  whole  race  subdue. 
For  not  a  hireling  will  the  foe  pursue. 

**  Show  me  one  Churchman  who  will  rise  and  pray 
"  Through  half  the  night,  though  lab'ring  aU  the 

day, 
*'  Always  abounding — show  me  him,  I  say : " — 
Thus  cries  the  Preacher,  and  he  adds,  ''Their 

sheep 
^  Satan  devours  at  leisure  as  they  sleep. 
''  Not  so  with  us ;  we  drive  him  from  the  fold, 
"  For  ever  barking  and  for  ever  bold : 
''  While  they  securely  slumber,  all  his  schemes 
"  Take  fiill  effect, — the  Devil  never  dreams : 
'*  Watchful  and  changeful  through  the  world  he 

goea, 
''  And  few  can  trace  this  deadliest  of  their  foes ; 
'*  But  I  detect,  and  at  his  work  surprise 
*<  The  subtle  Serpent  under  all  disguise. 

''  Thus  to  Man's  soul  the  Foe  of  Souls  will  speak, 
''  — '  A  Saint  elect,  you  can  have  nought  to  seek ; 
^  *■  Why  all  this  labour  m  so  plain  a  case, 
"  '  Such  care  to  run,  when  certain  of  the  race  ? ' 
'*  All  this  ha  urges  to  the  carnal  will, 
"  He  knows  you  're  slothful,  and  would  have  you 

still: 
'*  Be  this  your  answer, — <  Satan,  I  will  keep 
"  "  Still  on  the  watch  tiU  you  are  laid  asleep.' 
'*  Thus  too  the  Christian's  progress  he  'U  retard : — 
"  *  The  gates  of  mercy  are  for  ever  barr'd ; 
"  '  And  that  with  bolts  so  driven  and  so  stout, 
*'  '  Ten  thousand  workmen  cannotwrench  them  out.' 
"  To  this  deceit  you  have  but  one  reply, — 
"  Give  to  the  Father  of  all  Ues  the  Ue. 

"  A  Sister's  weakness  he  'U  by  fits  surprise, 
"  His  her  wild  laughter,  his  her  piteous  cries ; 
"  And  should  a  pastor  at  her  side  attend, 
"  He  '11  use  her  organs  to  abuse  her  friend : 


«i  ["We  cannot  doubt,*' ays  Wea1e)r,  "bntthe  moment 
unholv  spirits  leave  the  body,  they  find  tnemselves  auirounded 
by  spirita  of  their  own  kind,  probably  human  as  well  as 
diabolical.  It  is  not  imposrible  God  may  suffer  Satan  to 
employ  them  in  inflicting  evils  of  various  kinds  on  the  men 


*  These  are  possessions — ^unbelieving  wits 

'  Impute  them  all  to  Nature :  '  They  're  her  fits, 
« *  Caused  by  commotions    in    the    nerves  and 

brains;'— 
'  Vain  talk !  but  they  11  be  fitted  for  their  pains. 
"  These  are  in  part  the  ills  the  Foe  has  wrought, 

*  And  these  the  Churchman  thinks  not  worth  his 

thought ; 
'  They  bid  the  troubled  try  for  peace  and  rest, 
*■  Compose  their  minds,  and  be  no  more  distress'd ; 
'  As  well  might  they  command  the  passive  shore 
'  To  keep  secure,  and  be  o'crflow'd  no  more  j 
'  To  the  wrong  subject  is  their  skill  applied, — 
'  To  act  like  workmen,  they  should  stem  the  tide. 
"  These  are  the  Church-Physicians :   they  are 

paid 
'  With  noble  fees  for  their  advice  and  aid ; 
'  Yet  know  they  not  the  inward  pulse  to  feel, 
'  To  ease  the  anguish,  or  the  wound  to  heal. 
'  With  the  sick  Sinner,  thus  their  work  begins : 
'  *  Do  you  repent  you  of  your  former  sins  ? 
'  *  Will  you  amend  if  you  revive  and  live  ? 
'  '  And,  pardon  seeking,  will  you  pardon  give  ? 
'  *  Have  you  belief  in  what  your  Lord  has  done, 
'  *  And  are  you  thankful  ? — all  is  well,  my  son.' 
"  A  way  far  different  ours— we  thus  surprise 
'  A  soul  with  questions,  and  demand  replies : 
"  *  How  dropp'd  you  first,'  I  ask,  » the  legal 

Yoke? 
' '  What  the  first  word  the  living  Witness  spoke  ? 
'  '  Perceived  you  thunders  roar  and  lightnings 

shine, 
'  *  And  tempests  gathering  ere  the  Birth  divine  ? 
*■  *  Did  fire,  and  storm,  and  earthquake  all  appear 
'  '  Before  that  still  smaU  voice,  What  dost  thou 

heref 
'  *  Hast  thou  by  day  and  night,  and  soon  and  late, 
'  *  Waited  and  watch'd  before  Admission-gate ; 
'  *  And  so  a  pilgrim  and  a  soldier  pass'd 
'  '  To  Sion's  hill  through  battle  and  through  blast  ? 
'  '  Then  in  thy  way  didst  thou  thy  foe  attack, 
^  ^  And  mad'st  thou  proud   ApoUyon  turn   his 

back?' 
«  Heart-searching  things  are  these,  and  shake 

the  mind, 
'  Yea,  like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty  wind. 
"  Thus  would  I  ask : — '  Nay,  let  me  question 

now, 
'  *  How  sink  my  sayings  in  your  bosoms  ?  how  ? 
^  ^  Feel  you  a  quickening  ?    drops   the  subject 

deep? 
^  *  Stupid  and  stony,  no  I  you  're  all  asleep ; 
'  '  Listless  and  lazy,  widting  for  a  close, 
^  *  As  if  at  church ; — do  I  allow  repose  ? 
'  *  Am  I  a  legal  minister  ?  do  f 
'  *  With  form  or  rubrick,  rule  or  rite  comply  ? 
'  *  Then  whence  this  quiet,  tell  me,  I  beseech  ? 
'  *  One  might  believe   you  heard    your  Rector 

preach, 
'  *  Or  his  assistant  dreamer : — Oh  I  return, 
^  '  Ye  times  of  burning,  when  the  heart  would 

burn; 


that  know  not  God.  For  this  end,  they  may  raise  storms  by 
sea  or  land  ;  they  may  shoot  metecws  through  the  air ;  they 
nuy  ocoosion  earthquakes ;  and  in  numberless  ways  afflict 
those  whom  they  are  not  suffered  to  destroy.  May  they  not 
be  employed  in  tempting  wicked    yea,  good  men  to  sin  ?  **] 

2c 
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"  *  Now  hearts  are  ice,  and  you,  my  freezing  fold, 
**  *■  Have  spirits  sunk  and  sad,  and  bosoms  stony- 
cold/ 
"  Oh !  now  again  for  those  prevailing  powers, 
"  Which  once  began  this  mighty  work  of  ours ; 
<<  When  the  wide  field,  God's  Temple,  was  the 

place, 
"  And  birds  flew  by  to  catch  a  breath  of  grace ; 
"  When  'mid  his  timid  friends  and  threat'ning 

foes, 
"  Our  zealous  chief  as  Paul  at  Athens  rose : 
<*  When  with  infernal  spite  and  knotty  clubs 
"  The  Ill-One  arm*d  his  scoundrels  and  his  scrubs ; 
"  And  there  were  flying  all  around  the  spot 
"  Brands  at  the  Preacher,  but  they  touch'd  him 

hot:« 
**  Stakes  brought  to  smite  him,  threaten*d  in  his 

cause, 
*'  And  tongues,  attuned  to  curses,  roar'd  ^plause ; 
"  Louder  and  louder  grew  his  awful  tones, 
'*  Sobbing  and  sighs  were  heard,  and  rueful  groans ; 
^'  Soft  women  fainted,  prouder  man  express'd 
"  Wonder  and  woe,  and  butchers  smote  the  breast; 
**  Eyes  wept,  ears  tingled ;  stifTuing  on  each  head, 
'*  The  hair  drew  back,  and  Satan  howl'd  and 

fled.^» 
"  In  that  soft  season  when  the  gentle  breeze 
^  Rises  all  round,  and  swells  by  slow  degrees ; 
*'  Till  tempests  gather,  when  through  all  the  sky 
"  The  thunders  rattle,  and  the  lightnings  fly ; 
"  When  rain  in  torrents  wood  and  vale  deform, 
*^  And  all  is  horror,  hurricane,  and  storm : 

'*  So,  when  the  Preacher  in  that  glorious  time, 
^  Than  clouds  more  melting,  more  than  storm 

sublime, 
"  Dropp'd  the  new  Word,  there  came  a  charm 

around; 
*'  Tremors  and  terrors  rose  upon  the  sound ; 
**  The  stubborn  spirits  by  his  force  he  broke, 
"<  As  the  fork'd  lightning  rives  the  knotted  oak : 
'*  Fear,  hope,  dismay,  all  signs  of  shame  or  grace, 
"  Chained  every  foot,  or  featured  every  fitce ; 
"  Then  took  his  sacred  trump  a  louder  swell, 
**  And  now  they  groan'd,  they  sicken'd,  and  they 

fell; 
**  Again  he  sounded,  and  we  heard  the  cry 
'*  Of  the  Word-wounded,  as  about  to  die ; 
*^  Further  and  further  spread  the  conquering  word, 
''  As  loud  he  cried—*  the  Battle  of  the  Lord.' 
"  E'en  those  apart  who  were  the  sound  denied, 
'*  Fell  down  instinctive,  and  in  spirit  died. 
"  Nor  stay'd  he  yet — ^his  eye,  his  frown,  his  speech, 
'*  His  very  gesture  had  a  power  to  teach : 


n  r«  BelieTing  liinMelA'*  nya  Mr.  Soathey,  "  to  be  an  ez- 
tnuwdlnary  penon,  and  engaged  in  an  entnprise  of  the  moat 
important  character,  he  lent  a  ready  faith  to  wliatever  marvels 
haa  a  tendency  to  deaignate  him  aa  the  fitvourite  of  God,  or 
the  peculiar  object  of  &itan's  ftiry.  If  any  among  his  hearers 
pretended  fo  visions,  or  to  be  the  victim  of  diabolical  poasea- 
sion,  he  never  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  cestaaiea,  but  to  have  talien  all  for 
granted.  If  his  horses  fell  lame,  it  was  the  malice  of  *  the 
old  Murderer,'  which  had  power  over  them.  If  his  progress 
was  cheered  by  a  fltvourahle  change  of  weather,  he  imme- 
diately recognised  the  peculiar  finger  of  Providence  encou- 
raging him  to  perMsvere  in  his  labo<u3."J 

»  rWesley  was  not  only  an  enthusiast  himself,  but  the  cause 
of  still  greaier  enthosisam  in  othen,  and  had  the  unhappy 


**  With  outstreteh'd  arms,  strong  voice,  and  piero- 

ingcall, 
'*  He  won  the  field,  and  made  the  Dagons  fall ; 
"  And  thus  in  triumph  took  his  glorious  way, 
*'  Through  scenes  of  horror,  terror,  and  dismay."  ** 


LETTER  V. 


Say  then  whieh  class  to  greater  foil  v  stoop, 
The  great  in  promise,  or  the  poor  in  hope  ? 

Be  brave,  for  your  leader  is  brave,  and  vows  reformation ; 
there  shall  be  in  England  seven  halfjpenny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny ;  and  the  three-hooped  pot  anall  have  ten  hoopa.  I 
will  make  ft  felony  to  drink  amall  beer ;  all  shall  eat  and 
drink  on  my  score,  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothers ;  and  they  ahall  all  wonhip 
me  as  their  lord.— Shakspsasc's  Hemry  VI, 


THE  ELBCrnON. 
The  Evils  of  the  Contest,  and  how  in  part  to  be  ai«ided— The 
Miaeriea  endured  by  a  Friend  of  the  Oandidate  —  The 
various  Liberties  taken  with  him,  who  has  no  personal  In- 
terest in  the  Sacceas  The  anreasonable  Expectations  of 
Voters— The  Censures  of  the  opposing  Party— The  Vices  aa 
well  as  Follies  shown  in  such  Time  of  Contest— Plans  and 
Dinning  of  Electors— Evils  which  remain  after  the  Deei- 
aion,  opposed  in  vain  by  the  EflTorts  of  the  Friendly,  and 
of  the  Snoeessful ;  among  whom  is  the  Mayor^Story  of 
his  Advancement  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Government  of 
the  Boroogh— These  Evils  not  to  be  placed  in  Balance  with 
the  Liberty  of  the  Flsople,  bat  are  yet  Subjeets  of  Just 
Complaint. 

Yes,  our  Election 's  past,  and  we  've  been  free, 
Somewhat  as  madmen  without  keepers  b« ; 
And  such  desire  of  Freedom  has  been  shown, 
That  both  the  parties  wish'd  her  all  their  own : 
All  our  free  smiths  and  cobblers  in  the  town 
Were  loth  to  lay  such  pleasant  freedom  down ; 
To  put  the  bludgeon  and  cockade  aside, 
And  let  us  pass  unhurt  and  undefied. 

True !  you  might  then  your  party's  sign  produce, 
And  so  escape  with  only  half  tih'  abuse : 
With  half  the  danger  as  you  walk'd  along. 
With  rage  and  threat'ning  but  from   half  the 

throng. 
This  you  might  do,  and  not  your  fortune  mend. 
For  where  you  lost  a  foe,  you  gain'd  a  friend ; 
And  to  distress  you,  vex  you,  and  expose. 
Election-friends  are  worse  than  any  foes ; 


art  of  inoonlating  hia  audience  with  convulsions  and  fkenty, 
surpassing  the  most  extraordinary  symptoms  to  which  anim«l 
magnetism  haa  given  rise.  Violent  outcries,  howling,  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  friglitAil  convulsiuna,  flrensy,  epileptic  and 


apoplectic  symptoms,  were  excited,  in  turn,  on  dllTerent  indi- 
viduals. Cries  were  heard  as  of  people  being  put  to  t)ie 
sword ;  and  the  ravings  of  despair,  wliich  seemed  to  arise 
ttora  an  actual  foretaste  of  torment,  were  strangely  blended 
with  nptnrous  shouts  of  *  Glory !  glory  I '— Soutuxt.J 

•«  rSee  the  Life  of  Wesley  by  Soathey,  or  John  Wesley's 
own  Journals,  pastha.  The  reader  ¥rill  also  find  many  curious 
details  of  the  extravagance  of  methodistical  fanaticism,  in  its 
first  period,  in  the  autobiography  of  the  late  excellent  and 
learned  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.J 
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The  partj-eiiTae  is  with  the  canvaas  past, 
But  partj-fHendthip,  for  your  grief,  will  last. 

Friends  of  all  kinds ;  the  civil  and  the  rude, 
Who  hiunbly  wish,  or  boldly  dare  t'  intrude : 
These  beg  or  take  a  liberty  to  come 
(Friends  should  be  firee),  and  make  your  house 

their  home ; 
They  know  that  warmly  you  their  oause  espouse, 
And  come  to  make  their  boastings  and  their  bows : 
You  scorn  their  manners,  you  their  words  mistrust, 
But  you  must  hear  them,  and  they  know  you  must. 

One  plainly  sees  a  ftiendship  firm  and  true, 
Between  the  noble  candidate  and  you ; 
So  humbly  begs  (and  states  at  large  the  case), 
"  You'U  think  of  Bobby  and  the  little  place." 

Stilling  his  shame  by  drink,  a  wretch  will  come, 
And  prate  your  wife  and  daughter  from  the  room : 
In  pain  you  hear  him,  and  at  heart  despise, 
Tet  with  heroic  mind  your  pangs  disguise ; 
And  still  in  patience  to  the  sot  attend, 
To  show  what  man  can  bear  to  serve  a  friend. 

One  enters  hungry — not  to  be  denied. 
And  takes  his  place  and  jokes — "  We  're  of  a  side/' 
Tet  worse,  the  proser  who,  upon  the  strength 
Of  his  one  vote,  has  tales  of  three  hours*  length ; 
This  sorry  rogue  you  bear,  yet  with  surprise 
Start  at  his  oaths,  and  sicken  at  his  lies. 

Then  comes  there  one,  and  tells  in  friendly  way 
What  the  opponents  in  their  anger  say ; 
All  that  through  life  has  vex*d  you,  all  abuse, 
Will  this  kind  friend  in  pure  regard  produce ; 
And  having  through  your  own  offences  run, 
Adds  (as  appendage)  what  your  friends  have  done. 

Has  any  female  cousin  made  a  trip 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  more  vexatious  slip  ? 
Has  your  wife's  brother,  or  your  uncle's  son. 
Bone  aught  amiss,  or  is  he  thought  t'  have  done  ? 
Is  there  of  all  your  kindred  some  who  lack 
Yiaion direct,  or  have  a  gibbous  back? 
From  your  unlucky  name  may  quips  and  puns 
Be  made  by  these  upbraiding  Goths  and  Huns  ? 
To  some  great  public  character  have  you 
Assign'd  the  fame  to  worth  and  talents  due, 
Proud  of  your  praise  ? — ^In  this,  in  any  case, 
Where  the  brute-spirit  may  affix  disgrace. 
These  friends  will  smiling  bring  it,  and  the  while 
Tou  silent  sit,  and  practise  for  a  smile. 

Vain  of  their  power,  and  of  their  value  sure, 
They  nearly  guess  the  tortures  you  endure ; 
Nor  spare  one  pang — ^for  they  perceive  your  heart 
Goes  with  the  cause ;  you  'd  die  before  you  'd  start ; 
Do  what  they  may,  they  're  sure  you  '11  not  offend 
Men  who  have  pledged  their  honours  to  your  friend. 

Those  friends  indeed,  who  start  as  in  a  race. 
May  love  the  sport,  and  laugh  at  this  disgrace ; 
They  have  in  view  the  glory  and  the  prise, 
Nor  heed  the  dirty  steps  by  which  they  rise : 
But  we  their  poor  associates  lose  the  fame. 
Though  more  than  partners  in  the  toil  and  shame. 

Were  this  the  whole ;  and  did  the  time  produce 
But  shame  and  toil,  but  riot  and  abuse ; 
We  might  be  then  from  serious  griefs  exempt, 
And  view  the  whole  with  pity  and  contempt. 
Alas !  but  here  the  vilest  passions  rule ; 


I  I  un  inlbrmad  that  some  explanation  la  hen 
though  I  am  ignorant  tot  what  daaa  of  leaden  it  oan  be  n- 


It  is  Seduction's,  is  Temptation's  school ; 
Where  vices  mingle  in  the  oddest  ways, 
The  grossest  slander  and  the  dirtiest  pnise ; 
Flattery  enough  to  make  the  vainest  sick, 
And  clumsy  stratagem,  and  scoundrel  trick : 
Nay  more,  your  anger  and  contempt  to  cause. 
These,  while  they  flsh  for  profit,  claim  applause  ; 
Bribed,  bought,  and  bound,  they  banish  shame  and 

fear; 
TeU  you  they  're  staunch,  and  have  a  soul  sincere ; 
Then  talk  of  honour,  and,  if  doubt 's  express'd, 
Show  where  it  lies,  and  smite  upon  the  breast. 

Among  these  worthies,  some  at  first  declare 
For  whom  they  vote :  he  then  has  most  to  spare ; 
Others  hang  ofi^when  coming  to  the  post 
Is  spurring  time,  and  then  he  '11  spare  the  most : 
While  some  demurring,  wait,  and  find  at  last 
The  bidding  languish,  and  the  market  past ; 
These  will  affect  all  bribery  to  condemn, 
And  be  it  Satan  laughs,  he  laughs  at  them. 

Some  too  are  pious — One  desired  the  Lord 
To  teach  him  where  '<  to  drop  his  little  word ; 
**  To  lend  his  vote  where  it  will  profit  best ; 
^*  Promotion  came  not  from  the  east  or  west ; 
'*  But  as  their  freedom  had  promoted  some, 
"  He  should  be  glad  to  know  which  way  't  would 


"  It  was  a  naughty  world,  and  where  to  sell 

"  His  precious  charge,  was  more  than  he  could  tell." 

*'  But  you  succeeded  ?  " — ^True,  at  mighty  cost, 
And  our  good  friend,  I  fear,  will  think  he 's  lost : 
Inns,  horses,  chaises,  dinners,  balls,  and  notes ; 
What  fill'd  their  purses,  and  what  drench'd  their 

throats; 
The  private  pension,  and  indulgent  lease,—* 
Have  all  been  granted  to  these  friends  who  fleece ; 
Friends  who  will  hang  like  burs  upon  his  coat, 
And  boundless  judge  the  value  of  a  vote. 

And  though  the  terrors  of  the  time  be  pass'd. 
There  still  remain  the  scatterings  of  the  blast ; 
The  boughs  are  parted  that  entwined  before, 
And  ancient  harmony  exists  no  more ; 
The  gusts  of  wrath  our  peaceful  seats  deform, 
And  sadly  flows  the  sighing  of  the  storm : 
Those  who  have  gain'd  are  sorry  for  the  gloom, 
But  they  who  lost,  unwilling  peace  should  come ; 
There  open  envy,  here  suppress'd  delight, 
Yet  live  till  time  shall  better  thoughts  excite, 
And  so  prepare  us,  by  a  six-years'  truce, 
Again  for  riot,  insult^  and  abuse. 

Our  worthy  Mayor,  on  the  victorious  part, 
Cries  out  for  peace,  and  cries  with  all  his  heart ; 
He,  civil  creature  I  ever  does  his  best 
To  banish  wrath  from  every  voter's  breast ; 
"  For  where,"  says  he,  with  reason  strong  and  plain, 
'*  Where  is  the  profit?  what  will  anger  gain?  " 
His  short  stout  person  he  is  wont  to  brace 
In  good  brown  broad-cloth,  edg'd  with  two-inch  lace. 
When  in  his  seat ;  and  still  the  coat  seems  new, 
Preserved  by  common  use  of  seaman's  blue. 

He  was  a  fisher  from  his  earliest  day, 
And  placed  his  nets  within  the  Borough's  bay ; 
Where,  by  his  skates,  his  herrings,  and  his  soles, 
He  lived,  nor  dream'd  of  Corporation-Doles  ;* 


Some  eorponte  bodiea  have  actual  property, 
appeaxa  hj  their  reoeivinf  rente;  and  they  obtain  money  c 
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But  toiling  saved,  and  saving,  never  eeased 

Till  he  had  box*d  up  twelvescore  pounds  at  least : 

He  knew  not  money's  power,  but  judged  it  best 

Safe  in  his  trunk  to  let  his  treasure  rest ; 

Yet  to  a  friend  complain'd :  *'  Sad  charge,  to  keep 

^'  So  many  pounds ;  and  then  I  cannot  sleep :  " 

"  Then  put  it  out,"  repUed  the  friend :— "  What, 

give 
"  My  money  up  ?  why  then  I  could  not  live  : " 
"  Nay,  but  for  interest  place  it  in  his  hands 
"  Who  '11  give  you  mortgage  on  his  house  or  lands." 
"  Oh  but,"  said  Daniel,  **  that's  a  dangerous  plan ; 
"  He  may  be  robb'd  like  any  other  man :  " 
"  Still  he  is  bound,  and  you  may  be  at  rest, 
"  More  safe  the  money  than  within  your  chest; 
"  And  you  '11  receive,  from  all  deductions  clear, 
"  Five  pounds  for  every  hundred,  every  year." 
"  What  good  in  that?"  quoth  Daniel,  "for  'tis 

plain, 
"  If  part  I  take,  there  can  but  part  remain  : " 
"  What!  you,  my  friend,  so  skill'd  in  gainful  things, 
**  Have  you  to  learn  what  Interest  money  brings  ?  " 
"  Not  so,"  said  Daniel,  '<  perfectly  I  know, 
"  He  's  the  most  interest  who  has  most  to  show." 
"  True !  and  he  'U  show  the  more,  the  more  he 

lends ; 
"  Thus  he  his  weight  and  consequence  extends ; 
"  For  they  who  borrow  must  restore  each  sum, 
'*  And  pay  for  use.  What,  Daniel,  art  thou  dumb  ?  " 
For  much  amazed  was  that  good  man. — ^'^  In- 
deed!" 
Said  he  with  glad'ning  eye,  "  will  money  breed  ?  ■ 
"  How  have  I  lived  ?  I  grieve,  with  all  my  heart, 
'^  For  my  late  knowledge  in  this  precious  art : — 
"  Five  pounds  for  every  hundred  will  he  give  ? 
"  And  then  the  hundred  ?— I  begin  to  live."— 
So  he  began,  and  other  means  he  found, 
As  he  went  on,  to  multiply  a  pound : 
Though  blind  so  long  to  Interest,  all  allow 
That  no  man  better  understands  it  now : 
Him  in  our  Body-Corporate  we  chose. 
And  once  among  us,  he  above  us  rose ; 
Stepping  from  post  to  post,  he  reach'd  the  Chair, 
And  there  he  now  reposes — that 's  the  Mayor.' 

But  'tis  not  he,  'tis  not  the  kinder  few, 
The  mild,  the  good,  who  can  our  peace  renew ; 
A  peevish  humour  swells  in  every  eye. 
The  warm  are  angry,  and  the  cool  are  shy ; 
There  is  no  more  the  social  board  at  whist. 
The  good  old  partners  are  with  scorn  dismiss'd ; 
No  more  with  dog  and  lantern  comes  the  maid. 
To  guide  the  mistress  when  the  rubber'  s  play'd ; 
Sad  shifts  are  made  lest  ribands  blue  and  green 
Should  at  one  table,  at  one  time,  be  seen : 
On  care  and  merit  none  will  now  rely, 
'T  is  Party  sells  what  party-friends  mutt  buy ; 


the  •dmlarion  of  memben  Into  their  loefety ;  this  they  may 
lawfhlly  ■hue,  perfaapa.  There  we,  moreover,  other  dolet,  of 
•till  greater  value,  of  which  it  it  not  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  or  inquire  into  the  le^^ality. 

>  [Original  edition  :— 

In  fliet,  the  Fisher  was  amaz'd  ;  as  soon 
Could  he  have  Judsed  gold  issued  ttom  tlie  moon ; 
But  being  taught,  ne  grie\'ed  with  all  his  heart 
For  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  precious  act.] 

*  The  circumstance  here  related  Is  a  fket ;  although  it  may 


The  warmest  burgess  wears  a  bodger's  coat, 
And  fashion  gains  less  inf  rest  than  a  vote ; 
Unchecked  the  vintner  still  his  poison  vends. 
For  he  too  votes,  and  can  command  his  friends. 

But  this  admitted ;  be  it  still  agreed. 
These  ill  effects  from  noble  cause  proceed ; 
Though  like  some  vile  excrescences  they  be, 
The  tree  they  spring  from  is  a  sacred  tree. 
And  its  true  produce.  Strength  and  Liber^. 

Yet  if  we  could  th'  attendant  ills  suppress, 
If  we  could  make  the  sum  of  mischief  less ; 
If  we  could  warm  and  angry  men  persuade 
No  more  man's  common  comforts  to  invade ; 
And  that  old  ease  and  harmony  re-seat, 
In  all  our  meetings,  so  in  joy  to  meet ; 
Much  would  of  glory  to  the  Muse  ensue. 
And  our  good  Vicar  would  have  less  to  do. 


LETTER  VI. 


Quid  1ei(es  sine  moribos 
Van0  proflciunt?  HoaacE. 

Vb  I  misero  mihi,  mea  nunc  flKinon 
Aperinntor,  clam  qna  speravi  fore. — ^MaKii'iiri. 


PROFESSIONS— LAW. 

Trades  and  Professions  of  every  kind  to  be  found  in  the 
Borough— Its  Seamen  and  Soldiers— I^w,  the  Danger  of  the 
Subject— Coddrlngton's  Offence  —  Attorneys  increased; 
their  splendid  Appearance,  how  supported— Some  wortliy 
Exceprions— Spirit  of  Litigation,  how  stiired  up— A  Boy 
articled  as  a  Clerk ;  his  Ideas— How  this  Profession  perverts 
the  Judgment— Actions  appear  through  Ais  Medium  in  a 
ftdse  Ught— Success  from  honest  Application— Ajeher,  a 
worthy  Character— Swallow,  a  Character  of  diifeccnt  kind 
—His  Origin,  PNgresa,  Saooass,  fcc. 

**  Tbadbs  and  Professions  " — these  are  themes  the 

Muse, 
Left  to  her  freedom,  would  forbear  to  choose ; 
But  to  our  Borough  they  in  truth  belong. 
And  we,  perforce,  must  take  them  in  our  song. 
Be  it  then  known  that  we  can  boast  of  these 
In  all  denominations,  ranks,  degrees ; 
All  who  our  numerous  wants  through  life  supply, 
Who  soothe  us  sick,  attend  us  when  we  die. 
Or  for  the  dead  their  various  talents  try. 
Then  have  we  those  who  live  by  secret  arts, 
By  hunting  fortunes,  and  by  stealing  hearts ; 
Or  who  by  nobler  means  themselves  advance, 
Or  who  subsist  by  charity  and  chance. 


appear  to  many  slmost  incredible,  that,  in  this  oonntnr,  and 
but  few  yesrs  since,  a  close  and  snccesiflil  man  should  be  a 
stranger  to  the  method  of  increasinc  money  by  the  loan  of  iL 
The  minister  of  the  place  where  the  honest  Fisherman  re- 
sided, hss  related  to  me  the  apprehension  and  suspicion  he 
witnessed ;  with  trembling  liand  and  dubious  look,  the  care- 
Ail  man  received  and  surveyed  the  bond  riven  to  him,  and, 
after  a  sigh  or  two  of  lingering  mistrust,  he  placed  It  in  the 
ooffSer  whence  he  had  Just  before  taken  his  cash ;  for  which, 
and  for  whose  increase,  he  now  Indulged  a  belief  that  it  was 
indeed  both  promise  and  saeority. 
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Say,  of  our  native  heroes  shall  I  boast, 
Bom  in  our  streets,  to  thunder  on  our  coast, 
Our  Borough-seamen  ?     Could  the  timid  Muse 
More  patriotrardour  in  their  breasts  infuse ; 
Or  could  she  paint  their  merit  or  their  skiil, 
She  wants  not  love,  alacrity,  or  will : 
But  needless  ail ;  that  ardour  is  their  own, 
And  for  their  deeds,  themselves  have  made  them 
known. 

Soldiers  in  arms !  Defenders  of  our  soil  1 
Who  from  destruction  save  us ;  who  firom  spoil 
Protect  the  sons  of  peace,  who  traffic,  or  who  toil; 
Would  I  could  duly  pndse  you ;  that  each  deed 
Your  foes  might  honour,  and  your  firiends  might 

read : 
This  too  is  needless ;  you  've  Imprinted  well 
Your  powers,  and  told  what  I  should  feebly  tell : 
Beside,  a  Muse  like  mine,  to  satire  prone, 
Would  fidl  in  themes  where  there  is  praise  alone. 
— Law  shall  I  aing,  or  what  to  Law  belongs  ? 
Alas  1  there  may  be  danger  in  such  songs ; 
A  foolish  rhyme,  't  is  said,  a  trifling  thing, 
The  law  found  treason,  for  it  touch'd  the  King.' 
But  kings  have  mercy,  in  these  happy  times. 
Or  surely  One*  had  suffered  for  his  rhymes ; 
Our  glorious  Edwards  and  our  Henrys  bold, 
So  touch'd,  had  kept  the  reprobate  in  hold  ; 
But  he  escap'd, — ^nor  fear,  thank  Heav'n,  have  I, 
Who  love  my  king,  for  such  offence  to  die. 
But  I  am  taught  the  danger  would  be  much. 
If  these  poor  lines  should  one  alttcmcy  touch — 
(One  of  those  Limbs  of  Law  who  're  always  here ; 
The  Heads  come  down  to  guide  them  twice  a  year.) 
I  might  not  swing,  indeed,  but  he  in  sport 
Would  whip  a  rhymer  on  fh>m  court  to  <A>urt ; 
Stop  him  in  each,  and  make  him  pay  for  all 
The  long  proceedings  in  that  dreaded  Hall : — • 
Then  let  my  numbers  flow  discreetly  on, 
Wam*d  by  the  fate  of  luckless  Coddrington,' 
Lest  some  aitomeif  (pardon  me  the  name) 
Should  wound  a  poor  solicitor  for  fame. 

One  Man  of  Law  in  George  the  Second's  reign 
Was  all  our  irugal  fathers  would  maintain ; 
He  too  was  kept  for  forms ;  a  man  of  peace, 
To  frame  a  contract,  or  to  draw  a  lease : 


I  [**  It  studs  on  record,  that  in  Richard's  times 

A  man  was  hang'd  fiv  my  honest  rhymes." — Pops.] 

*  [The  poet  no  doabt  alludes  to  Dr.  Wolcot,  who,  ander 
the  well-known  appellation  of  Peter  Pindar,  published  various 
satires  calculated  to  bring  the  person  and  character  of  George 
the  Third  into  contempt  and  hatred.    He  died  in  1819.] 

*  The  account  of  Coddrington  occurs  in  **  The  Hirrour  for 
Magiatrates.**  He  mlTered  in  the  reign  of  Richard  HI.  [Hie 
execution  of  CoUingbowme  was  under  colour  of  rebellion,  but 
in  reality  on  account  of  the  doffgerel  couplet  whidi  he  is 
introduced  as  quoting  in  *'  The  Bfuzrour :" — 

**  They  mnrder'd  mee,  for  metring  things  amlsse ; 
For  wotit  thou  what  ?  I  am  that  Colli  ngboume, 
Which  made  the  rvme,  whereof  1  well  may  mourn? — 

*  The  Cat,  the  i£it,  and  Looeii  our  Dog, 

*  Do  rule  all  England,  ndera  Hog  I' 
Whereof  the  meaning  was  so  playne  and  true, 
"niat  every  fool  perceived  it  at  funl : 
Moatlikeait;  for  moat  that  most  things  knew 


In  hugger-mug|{er,  mutter'd  what  they"dunt ; 

The  tvrannt  Pnnce  of  most  was  held  accurst, 
Botn  for  his  own  and  for  his  oounaayl's  ftuilta^ 
Of  whom  were  three,  the  naughtiest  of  the  naughts. 

Catesby  was  one,  whom  I  called  a  Cat : 

A  crafty  lawyer,  catching  all  hee  could. 


He  had  a  clerk,  with  whom  he  used  to  write 
All  the  day  long,  with  whom  he  drank  at  night , 
Spare  was  his  visage,  moderate  his  bill, 
And  he  so  kind,  men  doubted  of  his  skill. 

Who  thinks  of  this,  with  some  amasement  sees, 
For  one  so  poor,  three  flourishing  at  ease  ; 
Nay,  one  in  splendour ! — see  that  mansion  tall, 
That  lofty  door,  the  far-resounding  hall ; 
Well-fumish'd  rooms,  plate  shining  on  the  board. 
Gay  liveried  lads,  and  cellar  proudly  stored : 
Then  say  how  comes  it  that  such  fortunes  crown 
These  sons  of  strife,  these  terrors  of  the  town  ? 

Lo  I  that  small  Office  I  there  th'  incautious  guest 
Goes  blindfold  in,  and  that  maintains  the  rest ; 
There  in  his  web,  th'  observant  spider  lies, 
And  peers  about  for  fat  intruding  flies  ; 
Doubtful  at  first,  he  hears  the  distant  hum. 
And  feels  them  fluttering  as  they  nearer  come ; 
They  buzs  and  blink,  and  doubtfully  they  tread 
On  the  strong  bird-lime  of  the  utmost  thread ; 
But  when  they  're  once  entangled  by  the  gin, 
With  what  an  eager  clasp  he  draws  them  in ; 
Nor  shall  they  'scape,  till  after  long  delay. 
And  all  that  sweetens  life  is  drawn  away.* 

"  Nay,  this,"  you  cry,  **  is  common-place,  the 
tale 
"  Of  petty  tradesmen  o*er  their  evening  ale ; 
"  There  are  who,  living  by  the  legal  pen, 
"  Are  held  in  honour, — '  honourable  men.' " 

Doubtless — ^there  are  who  hold  manorial  courts, 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerfiil  friends  supports ; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time, 
Have  pick'd  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 
These  are  the  few — In  this,  in  every  place, 
Fix  the  litigious  rupture-stirring  race  ; 
Who  to  contention  as  to  trade  are  led, 
To  whom  dispute  and  strife  are  bliss  and  bread. 

There  is  a  doubtftil  Pauper,  and  we  think 
'T  is  not  with  us  to  give  him  meat  and  drink ; 
There  is  a  Child ;  and  't  is  not  mighty  clear 
Whether  the  mother  lived  with  us  a  year : 
A  Road's  indicted,  and  oOr  seniors  doubt 
If  in  our  proper  boundary  or  without  : 
But  what  says  our  Attorney  ?  He,  our  fHend, 
Tells  us  't  is  just  and  manly  to  contend, 


The  second  Rateliffe,  whom  I  named  a  Rat, 
A  cruel  beast  to  gnawe  on  whom  hee  should ; 
Lord  Lovell  berkt  and  bit  whom  Richard  would. 


Whom 
Wheretnth 


I  therefore  did  rightly  terme  our  Doc; 
vith  to  ryme  I  calde  the  King  a  Hog.*^ 

are  the  verses  headed  **  How  Collingboume  was  cruelly 
executed  for  a  foolish  rhyme."  The  hog  or  the  original  rhyme 
is,  however,  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  Silver  Boar  of 
Richard's  eognixanee  ;  whence  also  Gray's  lines  .^— 

**  The  bristled  boar  in  inlhnt  gore 

Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade,"  See.  &c.] 

«  [**  He  that  with  Injury  Is  grieved 
And  goes  to  law  to  oe  relieved. 
Is  silUer  than  a  sottish  chouse. 
Who,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  house. 
Applies  himself  to  cunning  men, 
To  help  him  to  his  goods  again. 
Otheis  Delieve  no  voice  t'  an  organ 
So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar  gown, 
Until  with  subtle  cobweb-cheaU 
They  're  catehad  in  knotted  law,  like  nets; 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  mora  tliey're  ungled.*' 

BUTLXB ] 
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"  What !  to  a  neighbouring  parish  yield  your 
cause, 
"  "While  you  have  money,  and  the  nation  laws  ? 
''  What !  loee  without  a  trial,  that  which,  tried, 
"  May — ^nay  it  must — ^be  given  on  our  side  ? 
"  All  men  of  spirit  would  contend ;  such  men 
"  Than  lose  a  poimd  would  rather  hasard  ten. 
*'  What  t  be  imposed  on  ?  No !  a  British  soul 
*^  Despises  imposition,  hates  control : 
"  The  law  is  open ;  let  them,  if  they  dare, 
"  Support  their  cause ;  the  Borough  need  not  spare. 
"  All  I  advise  is  vigour  and  good-will : 
**  Is  it  agreed  then-^hall  I  file  a  bill  ?  " 

The  trader,  grazier,  merchant,  priest,  and  all, 
Whose  sons  aspiring,  to  professions  call, 
Choose  from  their  lads  some  bold  and  subtle  boy, 
And  Judge  him  fitted  for  this  grave  employ : 
Him  a  keen  old  practitioner  admits, 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  his  wits : 
The  youth  has  heard — ^it  is  in  £sct  his  creed — 
Mankind  dispute,  that  Lawyers  may  be  fee*d : 
Jails,  bailifik,  writs,  all  terms  and  threats  of  law, 
Grow  now  familiar  as  once  top  and  taw; 
Rage,  hatred,  fear,  the  mind's  severer  ills. 
All  bring  employment,  all  augment  his  bills : 
As  feels  the  surgeon  for  the  mangled  limb, 
The  mangled  mind  is  but  a  job  for  him ; 
Thus  taught  to  think,  these  legal  reasoners  draw 
Morals  and  maxims  from  their  views  of  Law ; 
They  cease  to  judge  by  precepts  taught  in  schools. 
By  man*s  plain  sense,  or  by  reUgious  rules ; 
No  I  nor  by  law  itself,  in  truth  discem'd. 
But  as  its  statutes  may  be  warp'd  and  tum'd : 
How  they  should  judge  of  man ;  his  word  and  deed, 
They  in  their  books  and  not  their  bosoms  read : 
Of  some  good  act  you  speak  with  just  applause ; 
**  No,  no !"  says  he,  "  'twould  be  a  losing  cause :" 
Blame  you   some    tyrant's    deed? — ^he  answers, 

"  Nay, 
'^  He  *U  get  a  verdict ;  heed  you  what  you  say." 
Thus  to  conclusions  fh>m  examples  led. 
The  heart  resigns  all  judgment  to  the  head ; 
Law,  law  alone  for  ever  kept  in  view. 
His  measures  guides,  and  rules  his  conscience  too; 
Of  ten  commandments,  he  confesses  three 
Are  yet  in  force,  and  tells  you  which  they  be, 


*  [**  When  money  will  hire  yoa  to  plead  for  livfiudoe 
•gainat  your  own  knowledge,  and  to  use  yoar  wita  to  deftmnd 
the  riffhteoua  and  spoil  hia  oauae,  or  vex  him  with  delays,  for 
the  advantage  of  your  unrighteous  elient^I  would  not  have 
vour  oonacience  for  all  your  gains,  nor  your  aoeompt  to  make 
for  all  the  world."— Baxtsb. 

**  I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did  not 

think  that  the  pnctioe  of  the  law,  in  aome  degree,  hurt  the 
nice  feeling  of  honesty?  Johitson  :  *Why,  no,  sir,  if  yon 
act  properly.'  Boswkll  :  « But  what  do  von  think  of  sup- 
porting a  cause  which  you  know  to  be  bad  7  Jornsoh  :  *  Sir, 
you  do  not  know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  Judge  determines 
ft.  I  have  said  that  you  are  to  sUte  facts  (Urlv ;  so  that  your 
thinking,  or  what  you  call  knowing,  a  cause  to  be  bad,  must  be 
ftom  reasoning— must  be  from  your  suppodng  yourarguments 
to  be  weak  and  inconclusive.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough. 
An  argument  which  does  not  convince  youieelf,  may  convince 
the  juage  to  whom  yon  urge  it ;  and  if  it  does  convince  him, 
why  then,  sir,  you  are  wrong  and  he  is  right.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  Judge ;  and  yon  are  not  to  be  confident  in  your  own 
opinion  that  a  cause  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  yon  can  for  your 
client,  and  then  hear  the  Judge's  opinion.*  Boswxll  :  *  But, 
sir,  does  not  aflfecting  a  warmth  when  yon  have  no  warmth, 
and  appearing  to  be  dearly  of  one  opinion,  when  yon  are  in 


Ab  Law  instructs  him,  thus :  '^  Your  neighbour's 

wife 
"  Tou  must  not  take,  his  chattels,  nor  his  life ; 
*'  Break  these  decrees,  for  damage  you  must  pay ; 
"  These  you  must  reverence,  and  the  rest — ^you 
may."  » 

Law  was  design'd  to  keep  a  state  in  peace ; 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease ; 
To  be  impregnable :  a  constant  fort. 
To  which  the  weak  and  ii^ured  might  resort : 
But  these  perverted  minds  its  force  employ, 
Not  to  protect  mankind,  but  to  annoy ; 
And  long  as  ammunition  can  be  found, 
Its  lightning  flashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  an  ample  still. 
Wrought  by  the  passions'  heat  with  chymic  skill : 
While  the  fire  bums,  the  gains  are  quickly  made. 
And  fireely  flow  the  proflts  of  the  tnde  ; 
Nay,  when  the  flereeness  fails,  these  artists  blow 
The  dying  fire,  and  make  the  embers  glow. 
As  long  as  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  fiow : 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop, 
When  they  perceive  they've  drawn  out  every 
drop.* 

Yet,  I  repeat,  there  are,  who  nobly  strive 
To  keep  the  sense  of  moral  worth  alive ; 
Men  who  would  starve,  ere  meanly  deign  to  live 
On  what  deception  and  chican'ry  give  ; 
And  these  at  length  succeed ;  they  have  their  strife, 
Their  apprehensions,  stops,  and  rubs  in  life ; 
But  honour,  application,  care,  and  skill. 
Shall  bend  opposing  fortune  to  their  will. 

Of  such  is  Archer,  he  who  keeps  in  awe 
Contending  parties  by  his  threats  of  law : 
He,  roughly  honest,  has  been  long  a  guide 
In  Borough-business,  on  the  conquering  side ; 
And  seen  so  much  of  both  sides,  and  so  long. 
He  thinki  the  bias  of  man's  mind  goes  wrong: 
Thus,  though  he  's  friendly,  he  is  still  severe, 
Surly,  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere  : 
So  much  he 's  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind. 
That,  while  a  friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind  ; 
He  knows  the  human  heart,  and  sees  with  dread. 
By  slight  temptation,  how  the  strong  are  led ; 
He  knows  how  interest  can  asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend. 


reality  of  another,  does  not  such  dissimnlation  impair  one'a 
honesty  ?  Is  there  not  some  danger  tliat  a  lawyer  may  put 
nn  the  same  mask  in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse  with  nis 
Mends  ?'  JoHNsow  :  *  Why,  no,  sir.  Every  body  knows  voa 
are  paid  for  affecting  warmth  for  your  client ;  and  it  i^  there- 
fore,  no  dialmnlation ;  the  moment  vou  come  tmrn  the  hn 
you  resume  vour  usual  behaviour.  ^,  a  man  will  no  more 
carry  the  artiflce  of  the  bar  into  the  common  interooune  of 
society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands 
will  continue  to  tamble  upon  his  hands  when  he  should  widk 
on  his  feet.'  "—Croker^s  Botwetl,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.] 

•  [*'  Not  one  of  all  the  trade  that  I  know 
E'er  (kils  to  take  the  ready  rhino, 
Which  haply  if  his  nurse  receive. 
No  human  art  can  e  er  retrieve ; 
Sooner  the  daring  wights  who  go 
Down  to  the  watery  world  below. 
Shall  force  old  Neptune  to  disgoi^ 
And  vomit  up  the  Royal  George, 
Than  he  who  hath  his  bargain  made. 
And  lesally  his  cash  convey'd. 
Shall  e^r  his  pocket  reimbone 
By  diving  in  a  lawyer's  pnrw."— Anstst.] 
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To'form  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
Twist  needy  vice  and  tempting  villainy. 
Sound  in  himaelf,  yet  when  luch  flawB  appear, 
He  doubts  of  all,  and  learns  that  self  to  fear : 
For  where  bo  dark  the  moral  view  is  grown, 
A  timid  conscience  trembles  for  her  own ; 
The  pitehy-taint  of  general  vice  is  such 
As  daubs  the  fuicy,  and  you  dread  the  touch. 

Far  unlike  him  was  one  in  former  times, 
Famed  for  the  spoil  he  gathered  by  his  crimes ; 
Who,  while  his  brethren  nibbling  held  their  prey, 
He  like  an  eagle  seised  and  bore  the  whole  away. 

Swallow^  a  poor  Attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  trade. 
Could  preparations  have  been  duly  made. 
The  clerkship  ended,  both  the  sire  and  son 
Togetiier  did  what  business  could  be  done ; 
Sometimes  they  'd  luck  to  stir  up  smell  disputes 
Among  their  friends,  and  raise  them  into  suits : 
Though  close  and  hard,  the  father  was  content 
With  this  resource,  now  old  and  indolent : 
But  his  young  Swallow,  gaping  and  alive 
To  fiercer  feelings,  was  resolved  to  thrive  : — 
«  Father,"  he  said,  **  but  Uttie  can  they  win, 
'*  Who  hunt  in  couples  where  the  game  is  thin  ; 
^^  Let 's  part  in  peace,  and  each  pursue  his  gain, 
"  Where  it  may  start — our  love  may  yet  remain." 
The  parent  growl'd,  he  couldn't  think  that  love 
Made  the  young  cockatrice  his  den  remove  ; 
But,  taught  by  habit,  he  the  truth  suppress'd. 
Forced  a  frank  look,  and  said  ho  "thought  it 

best." 
Not  long  they  'd  parted  ere  dispute  arose ; 
The  game  they  hunted  quickly  made  them  foes : 
Some  house,  the  father  by  his  art  had  won, 
Seem'd  a  fit  cause  of  contest  to  the  son. 
Who  raised  a  claimant,  and  then  found  a  way 
By  a  staunch  witness  to  secure  his  prey. 
The  people  cursed  him,  but  in  times  of  need 
Trusted  in  one  so  certain  to  succeed : 
By  Law's  dark  by-ways  he  had  stored  his  mind 
With  wicked  knowledge,  how  to  cheat  mankind. 
Few  are  the  freeholds  in  our  ancient  town ; 
A  copyright  from  heir  to  heir  came  down. 
From  whence  some  heat  arose,  when  there  was 

doubt 
In  point  of  heirship ;  but  the  fire  went  ont| 
Till  our  Attorney  had  the  art  to  raise 
The  dying  spark,  and  blow  it  to  a  blase : 
For  tlds  he  now  began  his  friends  to  treat ; 
His  way  to  starve  them  was  to  make  them  eat. 
And  drink  oblivious  draughts — ^to  his  ajiplause, 
It  must  be  said,  he  never  starved  a  cause ; 
He  'd  roast  and  boil'd  upon  his  board ;  the  boast 
Of  half  his  victims  was  his  boil'd  and  roast ; 
And  these  at  every  hour : — ^he  seldom  took 
Aside  his  client,  till  he  'd  praised  his  cook ; 
Nor  to  an  office  led  him,  there  in  pain 
To  give  his  story  and  go  out  again  ; 
But  first,  the  brandy  and  the  chine  were  seen, 
And  then  the  business  came  by  starts  between. 

"  Well,  if 't  is  so,  the  house  to  you  belongs ; 
**  But  have  you  money  to  redress  these  wrongs  ? 
*'  Nay,  look  not  sad,  my  firiend ;  if  you  're  correct, 
<<  You  '11  find  the  friendship  that  you  'd  not  expect." 

If  right  the  man,  the  house  was  Swallow's  own ; 
If  wrong,  his  kindness  and  good-wiU  were  shown : 


'<  Bogus  I "  <«  Villain  I "   <*  Scoundrel  I "  cried  the 

losers  all: 
He  let  them  cry,  for  what  would  that  recall  ? 
At  length  he  left  us,  took  a  village  seat, 
And  like  a  vulture  look'd  abroad  for  meat ; 
The  Borough-booty,  give  it  all  its  praise, 
Had  only  served  the  appetite  to  raise ; 
But  if  firom  simple  heirs  he  drew  their  land, 
He  might  a  noble  feast  at  will  command ; 
Still  he  proceeded  by  his  former  rules, 
His  bait,  their  pleasures,  when  he  fished  for  fools — 
Flagons  and  haunches  on  his  board  were  placed, 
And  subtle  avarice  look'd  like  thoughtless  waste : 
Most  of  his  friends,  though  youth  from  him  had  fled. 
Were  young,  were  minors,  of  their  sires  in  dread ; 
Or  those  whom  widow'd  mothers  kept  in  bounds, 
And  check'd  their  generous  rage  for  steeds  and 

hounds ; 
Or  such  as  travell'd  'cross  the  land  to  view 
A  Christian's  conflict  with  a  boxing  Jew  :  7 
Some  too  had  nm  upon  Newmarket  heath 
With  so  much  speed  that  they  were  out  of  breath ; 
Others  had  tasted  claret,  till  they  now 
To  humbler  port  would  turn,  and  knew  not  how. 
All  these  for  favours  would  to  Swallow  run. 
Who  never  sought  their  thanks  for  all  he  'd  done ; 
He  kindly  took  them  by  the  hand,  then  bow'd 
Politely  low,  and  thus  his  love  avow'd — 
(For  he  'd  a  way  that  many  judged  polite, 
A  cunning  dog — ^he  'd  fawn  before  he  'd  bite) — 

**  Observe,  my  friends,  the  frailty  of  our  race 
*'  When  age  unmans  us — ^let  me  state  a  ease : 
"  There 's  our  friend  Rupert — ^we  shall  soon  redress 
"His  present  evil — drink  to  our  success — 
"  I  flatter  not ;  but  did  you  ever  see 
"  Limbs  better  tum'd  ?  a  prettier  boy  than  he  ? 
"  Hii  senses  all  acute,  his  passions  such 
"  As  nature  gave — she  never  does  too  much ; 
"  His  the  bold  wish  the  cup  of  joy  to  drain, 
"  And  strength  to  bear  it  without  quabn  or  pain. 

"  Now  view  his  father  as  he  dozing  lies, 
"  Whose  senses  wake  not  when  he  opes  his  eyes ; 
"  Who  slips  and  shuffles  when  he  means  to  walk, 
"  And  lisps  and  gabbles  if  he  tries  to  talk ; 
"  Feeling  he 's  none— he  could  as  soon  destroy 
"  The  earth  itself,  as  aught  it  holds  eigoy ; 
<'  A  nurse  attends  him  to  lay  straight  his  limbs, 
"  Present  his  gruel,  and  respect  his  whims : 
"  Now  shall  iMs  dotard  from  our  hero  hold 
"  His  lands  and  lordships?  ShaUhe  hide  his  gold  ? 
«  That  which  he  cannot  use,  and  dare  not  show, 
"  And  will  not  give— why  longer  should  he  owe  ? 
"  Yet,  't  would  be  murder  should  we  snap  the  locks, 
"  And  take  the  thing  he  worships  fh>m  the  box ; 
"  So  let  him  dote  and  dream :  but,  till  he  die, 
"  Shall  not  our  generous  heir  receive  supply  ? 
"  For  ever  sitting  on  the  river's  brink? 
"  And  ever  thirsty,  shall  he  fear  to  drink  ? 
"  The  means  are  simple,  let  him  only  wish, 
"  Then  say  he 's  willing,  and  I  'U  fiU  his  dish." 

They  all  applauded,  and  not  least  the  boy, 
Who  now  repUed,  "  It  fiU'd  his  heart  with  joy 
"  To  find  he  needed  not  deliv'rance  crave 
"  Of  death,  or  wish  the  Justice  in  the  grave ; 


'  [The   boxing-match  between  Hmnphieri  and  the  Jew 
Mendoia  took  place  in  1788,  and  has  alxeady  Men  alladed  to, 


antif  p.  ISS.] 
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^*  Who,  while  he  ^ent,  would  every  art  retain, 
"  Of  luring  home  the  scattered  gold  again ; 
"  Juflt  as  a  fountain  gaily  spirts  and  plays 
"  With  what  returns  in  still  and  secret  ways." 

Short  was  the  dream  of  bliss ;  he  quickly  found, 
His  father's  acres  all  were  Swallow's  ground. 
Tet  to  those  arts  would  other  heroes  lend 
A  willing  ear,  and  Swallow  was  their  friend ; 
Ever  successful,  some  began  to  think 
That  Satan  help'd  him  to  his  pen  and  ink ; 
And  shrewd  suspicions  ran  about  the  place, 
"  There  was  a  compact " — ^I  must  leave  the  case. 
But  of  the  parties,  had  the  fiend  been  one. 
The  business  could  not  have  been  speedier  done : 
Still  when  a  man  has  angled  day  and  night, 
The  silliest  gudgeons  will  refuse  to  bite : 
So  Swallow  tried  no  more :  but  if  they  came 
To  seek  his  friendship,  that  remain'd  the  same : 
Thus  he  retired  in  peace,  and  some  would  say 
He  'd  balk'd  his  partner,  and  had  leam'd  to  pray. 
To  this  some  zealots  lent  an  ear,  and  sought 
How  Swallow  felt,  then  said  *'  a  change  is  wrought." 
'T  was  true  there  wanted  all  the  signs  of  grace, 
But  there  were  strong  professions  in  their  place ; 
Then,  too,  the  less  that  men  from  him  expect, 
The  more  the  praise  to  the  converting  sect ; 
He  had  not  yet  subscribed  to  all  their  creed, 
Nor  own'd  a  Call,  but  he  confessed  the  need : 
His  acquiescent  speech,  his  gracious  look, 
That  pure  attention,  when  the  brethren  spoke, 
Was  idl  oontrition, — he  had  felt  the  wound, 
And  with  confession  would  again  be  sound. 
True,  Swallow's  board  had  still  the  sumptuous 

treat; 
But  could  they  blame  ?  the  warmest  zealots  eat : 
He  drank —  't  was  needfVil  his  poor  nerves  to  brace ; 
He  swore — 'twas  habit;  he  was  grieved — ^'twaa 

grace: 
What  could  they  do  a  new-bom  seal  to  nurse  ? 
"  His  wealth 's  undoubted — ^let  him  hold  our  purse ; 
"  He  '11  add  his  bounty,  and  the  house  we  '11  raise 
^*  Hard  by  the  church,  and  gather  all  her  strays : 
**  We  '11  watch  her  sinners  as  they  home  retire, 
"  And  pluck  the  brands  from  the  devouring  fire." 

Alas  I  such  speech  was  but  an  empty  boast ; 
The  good  men  reckon'd,  but  without  their  host ; 
Swallow,  delighted,  took  the  trusted  store. 
And  own'd  the  sum :  they  did  not  ask  for  more, 
Till  more  was  needed ;  when  they  call'd  for  aid — 
And  had  it? — ^No,  their  agent  was  afiraid : 
"  Could  he  but  know  to  whom  he  should  reflmd, 
**  He  would  most  gladly  — ^nay,  he  'd  go  beyond ; 


>  I**  The  ehaneter  of  Arehw,  the  honert  bnt  liern  and  mu- 
pieious  attoraey,  and  alao  that  of  the  canning  and  unprin- 
cipled Swallow,  are  admirably  drawn ;  but  in  the  latter  Mr. 
Crabbe  takes  otre  to  throw  in  lome  aareasms  on  the  sealoti 
who  were  too  ready  to  elidm  him  as  a  oonTeit,  and  trust  him 
as  their  treasurer." — Eclectic  Beview,} 

*  I  entertain  the  strongest,  because  the  most  reasonable 
hope,  that  no  liberal  practitioner  In  the  Law  will  be  offended 
by  the  notice  taken  of  dishonourable  anil  crafty  attorneys, 
llie  Increased  difficulty  of  enterinff  Into  the  profession  will 
in  time  render  it  much  more  free  than  it  now  is,  from  tliose 
who  disgrace  k :  at  present  sudi  perrons  remain,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  give  instances  of  neglect,  cruelty,  oppres- 
sion, and  chicanery;  nor  are  they  by  any  means  confined  to 
one  part  of  the  country.  Quacks  and  Impoaters  are  indeed 
in  every  profession,  as  well  with  a  licence  as  without  one. 
The  character  and  actions  of  Swallow  might  doubtless  be  eon- 


*  But  when  such  numbers  claim'd,  when  some  were 

.  gone, 
*^  And  others  going — ^he  must  hold  it  on ; 
"  The  Lord  would  help  them  " — ^Loud  their  anger 

grew. 
And  while  they  threat* ning  from  his  door  withdrew. 
He  bow'd  politely  low,  and  bade  them  all  adieu,* 
But  lives  the  man  by  whom  such  deeds  are  done  ? 
Yes,  many  such — ^but  Swallow's  race  is  run ; 
His  name  is  lost, — for  though  his  sons  have  name. 
It  is  not  his,  they  all  escape  the  shame ; 
Nor  is  there  vestige  now  of  all  he  had. 
His  means  are  wasted,  for  his  heir  was  mad : 
Still  we  of  Swallow  as  a  monster  speak, 
A  hard  bad  man,  who  prey'd  upon  the  weak.' 


LETTER  VIL 


Flnlrent  mnlti  letho  mala  ;  credula  vitam 
Spes  slit,  et  melius  eras  fore  semper  ait. — Tibvllcs. 

He  fell  to  Jnsgle,  cant,  and  cheat 

For  as  those  fowls  that  live  in  water 

Are  never  wet,  be  did  but  smatter ; 

Whate'er  he  laAwur'd  to  appear. 

His  understanding  still  was  clear. 

A  paltry  wretch  he  had,  half-starved. 

That  him  in  place  of  uny  served.— BoTLn'i  Hudibras. 


PROFESSIONS— PHYSIC. 

The  Worth  and  Excellence  of  the  true  Physician — ^Merit,  not 
the  sole  Cause  of  Success— Modes  of  advancing  Reputation 
—Motives  of  medical  Men  for  publishing  their  Works— 
The  great  Evil  of  Quackery— Present  State  of  advertising 
Quacks— Their  Haxard— Some  ftdl,  and  why— Canaes  of 
Success  How  Men  of  undentandlng  are  prevailed  upon 
to  have  reconne  to  Empirics,  and  to  permit  their  Names  to 
be  advertised— Evils  of  Quackery  :  to  nervous  Females :  to 
Youth  :  to  Infknis— History  of  an  advertising  Empiric,  &e. 

Next,  to  a  graver  tribe  we  turn  our  view. 
And  yield  the  praise  to  worth  and  science  due ; 
But  this  with  serious  words  and  sober  style. 
For  these  are  friends  with  whom  we  seldom  smile :' 
Helpers  of  men  *  they  're  call'd,  and  we  confess 
Theirs  the  deep  study,  theirs  the  lucky  guess ; 
We  own  that  numbers  join  with  care  and  skill, 
A  temperate  judgment,  a  devoted  will : 
Men  who  suppress  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painfull  symptoms  they  delight  to  heal ; ' 


trastad  by  the  delineation  of  an  able  and  upright  aolleitor  ; 
but  this  letter  is  of  sufficient  length,  and  such  persons,  without 
question,  are  already  known  to  my  readers. 

1  [Original  edition  :— 

From  Law  to  Physic,  stepping  t  our  eaas. 
We  find  a  way  to  finish — by  dfegrees ; 
Forgive  the  quibble,  and  in  graver  style, 
'  We  11  sing  or  these  with  whom  we  seldom  amile.] 

s  Oplflerque  per  orbem  dioor. 

*  ['*  I  feel  not  in  me  those  sordid  and  unchristian  derires 
of  my  profession.  I  do  not  secretly  implore  and  wisli  for 
plagues,  rejoice  at  ftmines,  revolve  ephemeridea  nnd 
almanacks  in  expectation  of  malignant  eiTe^  Iktal  oonjunc- 
tlons,  and  eclipses ;  I  rejoice  not  at  unwholesome  spnnga, 
nor  unsessonable  winters ;  my  prayer  goes  with  the  husband- 
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Patient  in  all  their  trials,  tliey  sustain 
The  starts  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain ; 
With  hearts  affected,  but  with  looks  serene, 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solemn  scene ; 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife, 
To  aid  their  skill  and  save  the  lingering  life ; 
But  this  must  virtue's  generous  effort  be, 
And  spring  from  nobler  motives  than  a  fee  : 
To  the  Physician  of  the  Soul,  and  these, 
Turn  the  distress'd  for  safety,  hope,  and  ease.'* 

But  as  physicians  of  that  nobler  kind 
Have  their  warm  sealots,  and  their  sectaries  blind ; 
So  among  these  for  knowledge  most  renowned, 
Are  dreamers  strange,  and  stubborn  bigots  found : 
Some,  too,  admitted  to  this  honoured  name, 
Have,  without  learning,  found  a  way  to  fame ; 
And  some  by  learning — ^young  physicians  write, 
To  set  their  merit  in  the  fairest  light ; 
With  them  a  treatise  in  a  bait  that  draws 
Approving  voices — ^'t  is  to  gain  applause, 
And  to  exalt  them  in  the  public  view, 
More  than  a  life  of  worthy  toil  could  do. 
When  't  is  proposed  to  make  the  man  renown'd. 
In  every  age,  convenient  doubts  abound ; 
Convenient  themes  in  every  period  start. 
Which  he  may  treat  with  all  the  pomp  of  art ; 
Curious  conjectures  he  may  always  make, 
And  either  side  of  dubious  questions  take  ; 
He  may  a  system  broach,  or,  if  he  please. 
Start  new  opinions  of  an  old  disease : 
Or  may  some  simple  in  the  woodland  trace, 
And  be  its  patron,  till  it  runs  its  race  ; 
As  rustic  damsels  frtins  their  woods  are  won, 
And  live  in  splendour  till  their  race  be  run ; 
It  weighs  not  much  on  what  their  powers  be  shown, 
When  all  his  purpose  is  to  make  them  known. 

To  show  the  world  what  long  experience  gains, 
Bequires  not  courage,  though  it  calls  for  pains ; 
But  at  life's  outset  to  inform  mankind. 
Is  a  bold  effort  of  a  valiant  mind.* 

The  great  good  man,  for  noblest  cause  displays 
What  many  labours  taught,  and  many  days ; 


Hum's.  I  decire  ervry  thing  in  its  proper  Maaon,  that  neither 
man  nor  the  times  be  ont  or  temper.  l>t  me  be  aick  myself 
if  aometimes  the  maladv  of  mv  patient  be  not  a  diaease  to  me. 
I  desire  rather  to  core  his  inflrmities  than  my  own  neqpasi- 
ties :  where  I  do  him  no  good,  methinlva  it  is  no  honest  gain^ 
though  I  confess  it  to  be  the  worthy  salary  of  our  weU- 
intended  endeavoura ;  I  wm  not  only  ashamed,  but  heartily 
sorry,  that,  besides  death,  there  are  diseaaes  incurable,  yet  not 
for  mine  own  aake,  but  for  the  general  cause  and  sake  of  hu- 
manity, whose  common  cause  I  apprehend  as  mine  own." — 
Sib  Tbomas  Bbowkx.] 

*  [**  I  est«mn  it  the  ofiee  of  a  physician  not  only  to  restore 
health,  but  to  mitigate  pain  and  dolours ;  and  not  only  when 
such  mitigation  may  conduce  to  recovery,  but  when  it  may 
serve  to  make  a  fiur  and  easy  passage ;  for  it  is  no  smaU 
felicity  which  Augustus  Csasar  was  wont  to  wish  to  himself, 
tliat  same  *  euthanasia ;'  and  what  was  specially  noted  in  the 
death  of  Antoninus  Pios,  whose  death  was  after  the  fkshion 
and  semblance  of  a  kindly  and  pleasant  sleep.  So  it  is  writ- 
ten of  Epicurus,  that,  after  his  disease  was  judged  de«perate, 
he  drowned  his  stomach  and  senses  with  a  large  drangnt  and 
ingurgitation  of  wine  ;  whereupon  the  epigram  was  made : — 

*  Hinc  Stygias  cbrins  hansit  aquas.' 

He  was  not  sober  enough  to  taste  anv  bitterness  of  the  Stygian 
water.  But  the  physicians,  contrariwiae,  do  make  a  kind  of 
simple  religion  to  stay  wiUi  the  patient  after  the  diseaae  is 
disclosed:  whereas,  in  my  Judgment,  they  ought  both  to 
inquire  the  skill,  and  to  give  Uie  attendaneea,  for  the  fb- 


These  sound  instruction  from  experience  give. 
The  others  show  us  how  they  mean  to  live. 
That  they  have  genius,  and  they  hope  mankind 
Will  to  its  efforts  be  no  longer  blind. 

There  are,  beside,  whom  powerful  friends  ad- 
vance, 
Whom  fashion  &vours,  person,  patrons,  chance  : 
And  merit  sighs  to  see  a  fortune  made 
By  daring  rashness  or  by  dull  parade. 

But  these  are  trifling  evils ;  there  is  one 
Which  walks  unchecked,  and  triumphs  in  the  sun : 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  beheld  the  Quack, 
On  public  stage,  the  licensed  trade  attack  ; 
He  made  his  laboured  speech  with  poor  parade, 
And  then  a  laughing  lany  lent  him  aid  : 
Smiling  we  pass'd  him,  but  we  felt  the  while 
Pity  so  much,  that  soon  we  ceased  to  smile  •, 
Assured  that  fluent  speech  and  flowery  vest 
Disguised  the  troubles  of  a  man  distress'd ; — 

But  now  our  Quacks  are  gamesters,  and  they 
play 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray ; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  mind. 
And  thrive  on  all  that  tortures  human-kind. 

Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash, 
The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash-'- 
Tincture  or  sjrrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill ; 
All  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  bill ;  * 
And  twenty  names  of  cobblers  tum'd  to  squires, 
Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  blushless  liars. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read. 
And  yet  they  '11  buy  a  patent,  and  succeed ; 
Will  dare  to  promise  dying  suff&rers  aid, 
For  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbraid  ? 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more  sjrrup,  to  the  journey's  end : 
**  I  feel  it  not;"—" Then  take  it  every  hour:" 
"  It  makes  me  worse ;"— "  Why  then  it  shovrs  its 

power :" 
"  I  fear  to  die;" — "  Let  not  your  spirits  sink, 
"  You  're     always   safe,   while  you  believe  and 
drink." 


cilitating  and  amnaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death.**— 
Bacon.  J 

>  When  I  observe  that  the  young  and  lets  experienced 
physician  will  write  rather  with  a  view  of  making  himself 
known  than  to  investigate  and  publish  some  usenil  fket,  I 
wonld  not  be  thought  to  extend  this  remark  to  all  the  publi- 
cations of  such  men.  I  could  point  out  a  work  containing 
experiments  the  most  Judicious,  and  conclusions  the  moat 
interesting,  maiie  by  a  gentleman,  then  voung,  which  would 
have  given  Just  celebrity  to  a  man  after  loiig  practice.  The 
observation  is  nevertheless  trtie :  many  opinions  iiave  lieen 
adopted,  and  many  books  written,  not  that  the  theory  might 
be  well  defended,  but  that  a  young  physician  mi){ht  be  better 
known.  [The  gentleman  here  alluaed  to  is  Dr.  Edmund 
Ooodwyn.  He  was  assistant-surgeon  to  Mr.  Pstfc  of  Wood- 
Inridge  when  the  FVwt  was  apprentice  there,  ana  published, 
in  1 788,  an  *  Experimental  Enquiry  into  tlie  Eflfects  of  Sub- 
mersion, Strangulation,  and  several  Kinds  of  noxious  Airs  on 
living  Animals.'] 

•  ['*  I  have  heard  of  a  porter,  who  serves  as  a  knight  of  the 
post  under  one  of  these  operators,  and,  though  he  was  never 
sick  in  his  Ufo,  has  been  cured  of  all  the  diseases  in  the  dis- 
pensary. These  are  the  men  whose  sagacity  has  invented 
elixirs  of  all  sorts,  pills,  and  loaeuges,  and  take  it  as  an 
affront  if  you  eome  to  them  before  yon  are  given  over  by 
everybody  else.  Their  medicines  are  infallible,  and  never 
(kil  of  snceesB  that  is,  of  enriching  the  doctor,  and  setting 
the  patient  effeetnaUy  at  rest."—- Bishop  Pbarck.] 

2i> 


-    How  strange  to  add,  in  this  nefarious  trade, 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  by  dunces  made :  ^ 
That  creatures,  nature  meant  should  clean  our 

streets, 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  parks  and 

seats; 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  leave 
Their  untaught  sons  their  parents  to  deceive ; 
And  when  they  're  laid  upon  their  dying-bed, 
No  thought  of  murder  comes  into  their  head. 
Nor  one  revengeful  ghost  to  them  appears, 
To  fill  the  soul  with  penitential  fears. 

Yet  not  the  whole  of  this  imposing  train 
Their  gardens,  seats,  and  carriages  obtain ; 
Chiefly,  indeed,  they  to  the  robbers  fall, 
Who  are  most  fitted  to  disgrace  them  all : 
But  there  is  hazard — patents  must  be  bought, 
Venders  and  puffers  for  the  poison  sought ; 
And  then  in  many  a  paper  through  the  year. 
Must  cures  and  cases,  oaths  and  proofs  appear ; 
Men  snatch'd  from  graves,  as  they  were  dropping 

in, 
Their    lungs    cough'd   up,   their    bones    pierced 

through  their  skin ; 
Their  liver  all  one  schimis,  and  the  frame 
Poison'd  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name ; 
Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians'  fees. 
Who  never  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's  ease, 
Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  brisk  as 

bees.' 
If  the  sick  gudgeons  to  the  bait  attend. 
And  come  in  shoals,  the  angler  gains  his  end ; 
But  should  the  advertising  cash  be  spent. 
Ere  yet  the  town  has  due  attention  lent. 
Then  bursts  the  bubble,  and  the  hungry  cheat 
Pines  for  the  bread  he  ill  deserves  to  eat ; 
It  is  a  lottery,  and  he  shares  perhaps 
The  rich  man's  feast,  or  begs  the  pauper's  scraps. 


T  ["  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think, 
■o  ig^norant  as  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quaek-doetora, 
who  publish  their  great  abilities  in  Qttle  brown  billets,  dis- 
tributed to  all  who  pass  by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and  mur- 
derers. Yet  such  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
impudenoe  of  those  professors,  tliat  the  aflUr  still  goes  on, 
and  new  promises,  of  what  was  never  before  done,  are  made 
every  day.  What  aggravates  the  jest  is,  that  even  this  promise 
has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  yet 
nothing  performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was  passing 
along  to-day,  a  paper  eiven  into  my  hand,  by  a  fellow  without 
a  nose,  tells  us  as  follows :— *  In  Russel  Court,  over  against 
the  Cannon  Ball,  at  the  Surgeons*  Arms,  in  Drury  Lue,  is 
lately  come  ttom  his  travels  a  surgeon  who  hath  practised 
surgery  and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
yeairs.  He  (by  the  blesing)  cures  the  yellow-Jaundice, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea-voyages,  campaigns,  lying- 
in,  &c.,  as  some  people  that  has  been  lame  these  thirty  years 
can  testify  :  in  short,  he  cureth  all  diseases  incident  to  men, 
women,  or  children  I'  If  a  man  could  be  so  indolent  as  to 
look  upon  this  havoc  of  the  human  species,  which  is  made  by 
vice  and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridiculous  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accomplished  traveller. 
There  is  something  unaccountably  taking  among  the  vulgar 
in  those  who  come  from  a  great  way  off.  Ignorant  people  of 
quality,  as  many  there  are  of  such,  dote  excessively  that  way. 
The  ignorants  of  lower  order,  who  cannot,  like  the  unper 
ones,  be  profUse  of  their  money  to  those  recommended  by 
coming  from  a  distance,  are  no  less  complaisant  than  the 
others ;  for  they  venture  their  lives  tram  the  same  admiration. 
But  the  art  of  manaxing  mankind  is  only  to  make  them  stare 
a  little,  to  keep  up  their  astonishment,  to  let  nothing  be 
ftmailiar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  something  in  their  sleeve, 
in  which  they  must  think  you  are  deeper  than  they  are. 
There  is  a  doctor  in  Mann  Alley,  near  Wapping,  who  sets  up 


From  powerful  causes  spring  th'  empiric's  gains, 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  his  pains ; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  tiy. 
Then  lend  his  name,  that  other  men  may  buy : 
This  love  of  life,  which  in  our  nature  nileB, 
To  vile  imposture  makes  us  dupes  and  tools ;  * 
Then  pain  compels  th'  impatient  soul  to  seize 
On  promised  hopes  of  instantaneous  ease ; 
And  weakness  too  with  every  wish  complies. 
Worn  out  and  won  by  importunities. 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  blood, 
Tou  think  your  doctor  does  you  little  good ; 
And  grown  impatient,  you  require  in  haste 
The  nervous  cordial,  nor  dislike  the  taste ; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  strengthens ;  nay,  you  think 
It  makes  you  better  every  time  you  drink ; 
"  Then  lend  your  name  " — ^you  're  loth,  but  yet 

confess 
Its  powers  are  great,  and  so  you  acquiesce : 
Tet  think  a  moment,  ere  your  name  you  lend, 
With  whose  't  is  placed,  and  what  you  recommend ; 
Who  tipples  brandy  will  some  comfort  feel. 
But  will  he  to  the  med'cine  set  his  seal  ? 
Wait,  and  you  'II  find  the  cordial  you  admire 
Has  added  fuel  to  your  fever's  fire : 
Say,  should  a  robber  chance  your  purse  to  spare, 
Would  you  the  honour  of  the  man  declare  ? 
Would  you  assist  his  purpose  ?  swell  his  crime  ? 
Besides,  he  might  not  spare  a  second  time. 

Compassion  sometimes  sets  the  fatal  sign. 
The  man  was  poor,  and  humbly  begg'd  a  line ; 
Else  how  should  noble  names  and  titl<!s  back 
The  spreading  praise  of  some  advent' rous  quack  ? 
But  he  the  moment  watches,  and  entreats 
Your  honour's  name,  —  your   honour  joins  the 

cheats; 
You  judged  the  med'cine  harmless,  and  you  lent 
What  help  you  could,  and  with  the  best  intent ; 


for  curing  cataracts,  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his  bill  sets 
forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor's  service.  His  patients 
come  in  upon  this,  and  he  diows  the  muster-roll,  which  oon- 
flrms  that  ne  was  in  his  Imperial  M^Jestv's  troops ;  and  he 
puts  out  their  eyes  with  great  success.  tVlio  would  believe 
that  a  man  should  be  a  doctor  for  tlie  cure  of  bnrsten 
children,  by  declaring  that  his  fkther  and  nandfkther  were 
both  bursten  ?  Yet  Charles  Ingolston,  nest  door  to  the  Harp, 
in  Barbican,  has  made  a  pretty  penny  by  this  operation." — 
Stexli.] 

*  [In  an  admirable  section  of  the  *  Miseries  of  Human  life/ 
a  patient,  now  quite  recovered,  is  made  to  describe  himself  as 
having  been,  before  he  met  with  his  Ikvourite  doctor,  **  an 
ulcer  rather  than  a  man."] 

*  {^  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the  several 
imaginary  perfections,  and  unaccountable  artifices,  by  which 
this  tribe  of  men  ensnare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  sind  gain 
crowds  of  admirers.  I  have  seen  the  wfaide  front  of  a  mounte- 
bank's stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  Ikoed  with  patents, 
certificates,  medals,  and  great  seals,  by  which  the  several 
princes  of  Europe  have  testified  their  particular  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  doctor.  Every  great  man  with  a  sounding 
title  has  been  his  patient.  I  believe  I  have  seen  twenty 
mountebanks  that  liave  given  physic  to  the  Ciar  of  Muscovy. 
The  great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  better.  The  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh  was  likewise  a  very  good  patient.  The  great 
condescension  of  the  doctor  draws  upon  him  much  good- will 
from  his  audience ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but,  if  any  one  of 
them  be  troubled  with  an  aching  tooth,  his  ambition  will 


prompt  him  to  set  it  drawn  by  a  person  who  has  had  so 
many  princes,  kings,  and  emperors  under  his  hands.**— 

AODISOIf.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Bat  can  it  please  you,  thus  to  league  with  all 
Whom  he  can  beg  or  bribe  to  swell  the  scrawl  ? 
Would  you  these  wrappers  with  your  name  adorn, 
Which  hold  the  poison  for  the  yet  unborn  ? 

No  class  escapes  them — ^from  the  poor  man's  pay, 
The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away : 
See !  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop. 
Now  decoration  to  the  cupboard's  top ; 
And  there  a  fayourite  hoard  you'll  find  within, 
Companions  meet !  the  julep  and  the  gin. 

Time  too  with  cash  is  wasted ;  't  is  the  fate 
Of  real  helpers  to  be  oall'd  too  late ; 
This  find  the  sick,  when  (time  and  patience  gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  hurries  on. 

Suppose  the  case  surpasses  human  skill, 
There  comes  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still ; 
What  greater  evil  can  a  flatterer  do, 
Than  from  himself  to  take  the  sufi'erer's  view  ? 
To  turn  firom  sacred  thoughts  his  reasoning  powers, 
And  rob  a  sinner  of  his  dying  hours  ? 
Yet  this  they  dare,  and  craving  to  the  last, 
In  hope's  strong  bondage  hold  their  victim  fittt : 
For  soul  or  body  no  concern  have  they. 
All  their  inquiry,  ".Can  the  patient  pay  ? 
'*  And  will  he  swallow  draughts  untU  his  dying 
day?" 

Observe  what  ills  to  nervous  females  flow. 
When  the  heart  flutters,  and  the  pulse  is  low ; 
If  onoe  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try. 
All  feel  the  ease,  and  few  the  danger  fly ; 
For,  while  obtain'd,  of  drams  they  've  all  the  force, 
And  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Nor  these  the  only  evils — ^there  are  those 
Who  for  the  troubled  mind  prepare  repose ; 
They  write :  the  young  are  tenderly  address'd, 
Much  danger  hinted,  much  concern  express'd  ; 
'  They  dwell  on  ireedoms  lads  are  prone  to  take. 
Which  makes  the  doctor  tremble  for  their  sake ; 
StiU  if  the  youthful  patient  wiU  but  trust 
In  one  so  kind,  so  pitiful,  and  just ; 
If  he  will  take  the  tonic  all  the  time, 
And  hold  but  moderate  intercourse  with  crime ; 
The  sage  will  gravely  give  his  honest  word. 
That  strength  and  spirits  shall  be  both  restoited ; 
In  plainer  English — ^if  you  mean  to  sin, 
Fly  to  the  drops,  and  instantly  begin. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathising  sigh. 
To  hear  yon  infant's  pity-moving  cry  ? 
That  feeble  sob,  unlike  the  new-bom  note. 
Which  came  with  vigour  from  the  op'ning  throat ; 
When  air  and  light  first  rush'd  on  lungs  and  eyes, 
And  there  was  life  and  spirit  in  the  cries ; 
Now  an  abortive,  faint  attempt  to  weep, 
Is  all  we  hear ;  sensation  is  asleep : 
The  boy  was  healthy,  and  at  first  express'd 
His  feelings  loudly  when  he  fail'd  to  rest ; 
When  cramm'd  with  food,  and  tighten'd  every  limb, 
To  cry  aloud,  was  what  pertain'd  to  him ; 
Then  the  good  nurse,  (who,  had  she  borne  a  brain, 
Had  sought  the  cause  that  made  her  babe  complain,) 
Has  all  her  efibrts,  loving  soul !  applied 
To  set  the  cry,  and  not  Uie  cause,  aside ; 


><*  An  empiric  who  Jlouriihed  at  the  nune  time  with  thte 
gxeatman. 

"  ["So  great  are  the  difflcultiee  of  tracing  out  the  hidden 
eanaes  of  Uie  evlla  to  which  tlte  frame  of  man  is  subject,  tliat 


She  gave  her  powerftd  sweet  without  remorse, 
TTie  sleeping  corditd — she  had  tried  its  force, 
Bepeating  oft :  the  infant,  freed  from  pain, 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep ;  while  she  her  joy  express'd. 
That   her  dear  charge  could   sweetly  take    his 

rest: 
Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial ;  not  a  doubt 
Bemains,  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without. 

This  moves  our  grief  and  pity,  and  we  sigh 
To  think  what  numbers  from  these  causes  die ; 
But  what  contempt  and  anger  should  we  show, 
Did  we  the  lives  of  these  impostors  know ! 

Ere  for  the  world's  I  left  the  cares  of  school, 
One  I  remember  who  assumed  the  fool ; 
A  part  well  suited — ^when  the  idler  boys 
Would  shout  around  him,  and  he  loved  the  noise  ; 
They  called  him  Neddy ; — Neddy  had  the  art 
To  play  with  skill  his  ignominious  part ; 
When  he  his  trifles  would  for  sale  display. 
And  act  the  mimic  for  a  schoolboy's  pay. 
For  many  years  he  plied  his  humble  trade, 
And  used  his  tricks  and  talents  to  persuade ; 
The  fellow  barely  read,  but  chanced  to  look 
Among  the  fhigments  of  a  tatter'd  book ; 
Where,  after  many  efibrts  made  to  spell 
One  puzzling  word,  he  found  it  oxymel ; 
A  potent  thing,  't  was  said  to  cure  the  ills 
Of  ailing  lungs — ^the  oxjftnel  of  squills: 
Squills  he  procured,  but  found  the  bitter  strong 
And  most  unpleasant ;  none  would  take  it  long ; 
But  the  pure  acid  and  the  sweet  would  make 
A  med'cine  numbers  would  for  pleasure  take. 

There  was  a  fellow  near,  an  artful  knave. 
Who  knew  the  plan,  and  much  assistance  gave ; 
He  wrote  the  pufis,  and  every  talent  plied 
To  make  it  sell :  it  sold,  and  then  he  died. 

Now  all  the  profit  fell  to  Ned's  control, 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  quarrell'd  for  his  soul ; 
When  mighty  profits  by  the  trash  were  made, 
Pride  built  a  palace.  Avarice  groan'd  and  paid  ; 
Pride  placed  the  signs  of  grandeur  all  about, 
And  Avarice  barr'd  his  fHends  and  children  out. 

Now  see  him  Doctor  I  yes,  the  idle  fool. 
The  butt,  the  robber  of  the  lads  at  school ; 
Who  then  knew  nothing,  nothing  since  acquired. 
Became  a  doctor,  honour'd  and  admired ; 
His  dress,  his  frown,  his  dignity  were  such. 
Some  who  had  known  him  thought  his  knowledge 

much ; 
Nay,  men  of  skill,  of  apprehension  quick, 
Spite  of  their  knowledge,  trusted  him  when  sick ; 
Though  he  could  neither  reason,  write,  nor  spell. 
They  yet  had  hope  his  trash  would  make  them  well ; 
And  while  they  scom'd  his  parts,  they  took  his 

oxymel. 
Oh  I  when  his  nerves  had  once  received  a  shock. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  gone  to  Bock  :^^ 
Hence  impositions  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Hence  thought  is  feeble,  understanding  blind  ; 
Hence  sums  enormous  by  those  cheats  are  made, 
And  deaths  unnumber'd  by  their  dreadful  trade.  *^ 


the  moat  candid  of  the  profeaaion  have  ever  allowed  and 
lamented  how  unavoidably  they  are  in  the  dark.  So  that  the 
best  medicines,  administered  by  the  wisest  heads,  shall  often 
do  the  mischief  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  These  are 
misfortunes  to  which  we  are  subject  in  this  state  of  darkness ; 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


Alas  I  in  yain  is  my  contempt  ezpress'd, 
To  stronger  passions  are  their  words  addressed  ; 
To  pain,  to  fear,  to  terror  their  appeal, 
To  those  who,  weakly  reasoning,  strongly  feel. 
What  then  our  hopes  ? — perhaps  there  may  by 

law 
Be  method  found,  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe ; 
Yet  in  this  Und  of  freedom  law  is  slack 
With  any  being  to  commence  attack ; 
Then  let  us  trust  to  science — there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  disclose, 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  their  low  tricks 

expose ; 
Perhaps  their  numbers  may  in  time  confound 
Their   arts  —  as   scorpions  give   themselres    the 

wound : 
For  when  these  curers  dwell  in  every  place, 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  can  trace, 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade, 
And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefarious  trade. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Non  poarideatem  malta  ▼oeaTeris 
Reete  beatum:  recdiu  ooeapat 
Nomen  Beati,  qui  Deoram 
Muneribus  ami«nter  uti, 
I>inmqtte  eallet  pauperiem  p«U. 

Horn.  Ub.  It.  Ode  9.1 

Non  i^pter  vitam  fkciant  patrimonia  quidam, 
Sed  vitio  caeci  propter  patrimonia  ▼fvunt. 

JUTSNAL,  Sat,  12.* 


TRADE?. 


No  extenaive  maniifiictoriea  in  the  Borough ;  yefc  oonsidefable 
Fortunes  made  there— 111  Judgment  of  Phrenta  in  diaporing 
of  their  Sons— The  beat  educated  not  the  moat  likely  to 
aocceed — Inatanoe — Want  of  Success  compensated  by  the 
lenient  Power  of  some  Avocations— the  Nataralist^The 
Weaver  an  Entomologist,  8cc.— APriza  Flower—Story  of 
Walter  and  William. 

Op  manofkctures,  trade,  inventions  rare, 
Steam-towers  and  looms,  you  'd  know  our  Borough's 

share — 
'  T  is  small :  we  boast  not  these  rich  subjects  here, 
Who  hazard  thrice  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
We  've  no  huge  buildings,  where  incessant  noise 
Is  made  by  springs  and  spindles,  girls  and  boys ; 
Where,  'mid  such  thundering  sounds,  the  maiden's 

eong 
Is  "  Harmony  in  Uproar"  '  all  day  long. 


bnt  when  men  wichont  skill,  without  education,  withoat 
knowledge  either  of  the  distemper,  or  even  of  what  they  sell, 
make  merchandise  of  the  miaerable,  and,  ftwm  a  dishonest 
principle,  triile  with  the  paina  of  the  nnfortnnate,— too  often 
with  their  lives,  and  from  the  mere  motive  of  a  di^onest 

gain,— every  snch  Instance  of  a  person  bereft  of  life  by  the 
and  of  ignorance  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  a 
murder." — Stxsnk.] 

1  [**  Not  he,  of  wealth  immense  posseai'd, 
Tasteless  who  piles  hb  massy  gold. 
Among  the  number  of  the  blest 
Sliould  have  his  glorious  nsme  enrolVd. 


Still  common  minds  with  us  in  common  trade, 
Have  gain'd  more  wealth  than  ever  student  made ; 
And  yet  a  merchant,  when  he  gives  his  son 
His  college-learning,  thinks  his  duty  done  ; 
A  way  to  wealth  he  leaves  his  boy  to  find, 
Just  when  he 's  made  for  the  discovery  blind. 

Jones  and  his  wife  perceived  their  elder  boy 
Took  to  his  learning,  and  it  gave  them  joy ; 
This  they  encouraged,  and  were  bless'd  to  see 
Their  son  a  fellow  with  a  high  degree ; 
A  living  fell,  he  married,  and  his  sire 
Declared  't  was  all  a  father  could  require ; 
Children  then  bless'd  them,  and  when  letters  came, 
The  parents  proudly  told  each  grandchild's  name. 

Meantime    the    sons  at  home  in  trade   were 
placed, 
Money  their  object—just  the  father's  taste ; 
Saving  he  lived  and  long,  and  when  he  died, 
He  gave  them  all  his  fortune  to  divide  : 
"  Martin,"  said  he,  "  at  vast  expense  was  taught ; 
*'  He  gain'd  his  wish,  and  has  the  ease  he  sought." 

Thus  the  good  priest  (the  Christian  scholar !) 
finds 
What  estimate  is  made  by  vulgar  minds ; 
He  sees  his  brothers,  who  had  every  gift 
Of  thriving,  now  assisted  in  their  thrift ; 
While  he  whom  learning,  habits,  all  prevent, 
Is  largely  mulct  for  each  impediment. 

Yet  let  us  own  that  Trade  has  much  of  chance, 
Not  all  the  careAil  by  their  care  advance ; 
With  the  same  parts  and  prospects,  one  a  seat 
Builds  for  himself;  one  finds  it  in  the  Fleet. 
Then  to  the  wealthy  you  will  see  denied 
Comforts  and  joys  that  with  the  poor  abide : 
There  are  who   labour  through  the   year,  and 

yet 
No  more  have  gain'd  than — not  to  be  in  debt : 
Who  still  maintain  the  same  laborious  course. 
Yet   pleasure    haito   them  from  some  favourite 

source ; 
And  health,  amusements,  children,  wife,  or  friend, 
With  life's  dull  views  their  consolations  blend. 

Nor  these  alone  possess  the  lenient  power 
Of  soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hour ; 
Some  favourite  studies,  some  delightful  care. 
The  mind  with  trouble  and  distresses  shore ; 
And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  verse,  a  boat. 
The  stagnant  spirits  have  been  set  afloat ; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew. 
Till  the  fond  heart  no  higher  pleasure  knew ; 
Till,  frx>m  all  cares  and  other  comforts  freed, 
Th'  important  nothing  took  in  life  the  lead. 

With  all  his  phlegm,  it  broke  a  Dutchman's 
heart. 
At  a  vast  price,  with  one  loved  root  to  part ;  * 


He  better  claims  the  glorious  name,  who  knowa 
With  wisdom  to  enjoy  what  Heaven  bestows/' 

Fbancis.] 

«  ["  Few  gain  to  live,  Corvinna,  few  or  none, 
Bnt,  blind  with  avarice,  live  to  gain  alone." 

OirroBD.] 

*  The  title  of  a  short  pieoe  of  humour,  by  Aibuthnot. 

*  The  tulip  mania  prevailed,  in  1637,  to  snch  an  extent  in 
Holland,  that  a  single  root  has  been  sold  for  five  thousand 
florins,  together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and  a 
complete  hameas.     The  tulipa,  however,  were  seldom  de- 


And  toys  like  these  fill  many  a  British  mind, 
Although  their  hearts  are  found  of  firmer  kind. 

Oft  have  I  smiled  the  happy  pride  to  see 
Of  humble  tradesmen,  in  their  evening  glee  ; 
When  of  some  pleasing  fisncied  good  possessed, 
Each  grew  alert,  was  busy,  and  was  bless'd : 
Whether  the  caU-bird  yield  the  hour's  delight,* 
Or,  magnified  in  microscope,  the  mite ; 
Or  whether  tumblers,  croppers,  carriers  seize 
The  gentle  mind,  they  rule  it  and  they  please. 

There  is  my  friend  the  Weaver ;  strong  desires 
Reign  in  his  breast ;  His  beauty  he  admires : 
See  1  to  the  shady  grove  he  wings  his  way, 
And  feels  in  hope  the  raptures  of  the  day- 
Eager  he  looks :  and  soon,  to  glad  his  eyes, 
From  the  sweet  bower,  by  nature  form'd,  arise 
Bright    troops  of   virgin  moths  and   fresh-bom 

butterflies ; 
Who  broke  that  morning  from  their  half-year's 

sleep. 
To  fly  o'er  flowers  where  they  were  wont  to  creep. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak,  a  sovereign  skims. 
The  purple  Emp'ror,  strong  in  wing  and  limbs  : 
There  fair  Camilla  takes  her  flight  serene, 
Adonis  blue,  and  Paphia  silver-queen ; 
With  every  filmy  fly  from  mead  or  bower, 
And    hungry  Sphinx  who  threads   the  honey'd 

flower ; 
She  o'er  the  Larkspur's  bed,  where  sweets  abound, 
Views  ev'ry  bell,  and  hums  th'  approving  sound ; 
Poised  on  her  busy  plumes,  with  feeling  nice 
She  draws  from  every  flower,  nor  tries  a  floret 
tvrice. 

He  fears  no  bailifi^s  wrath,  no  baron's  blame. 
His  is  untax'd  and  undisputed  game : 
Nor  less  the  place  of  curious  plant  he  knows  ;  * 
He  both  bis  Flora  and  his  Fauna  shows : 
For  him  is  blooming  in  its  rich  array 
The  glorious  flower  which  bore  the  palm  away ; 
In  vain  a  rival  tried  his  utmost  art, 
His  was  the  prise,  and  joy  o'erflow'd  his  heart. 

'*  This,  this !    is  beauty ;   cast,   I    pray,    your 
eyes 
"  On  this  my  glory  I  see  the  grace  !  the  size  I 
"  Was  ever  stem  so  tall,  so  stout,  so  strong, 
'*  Exact  in  breadth,  in  just  proportion  long  I 
^*  These  brilliant  hues  are  all  distinct  and  clean, 
**  No  kindred  tint,  no  blending  streaks  between : 
"  This  in  no  shaded,  run-ofi;?  pin-eyed  '  thing ; 
**  A  king  of  flowers,  a  flower  for  England's  king : 


liTered.  A  nobleman  bespoke  of  a  merchant  a  tulip  root,  to 
be  delivered  in  his  months,  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  florins. 
Daring  these  six  months  the  price  of  that  species  of  tulip 
most  havo  risen  or  fkllen,  or  remained  as  it  was.  But  instead 
of  demanding  his  tnlip  then,  he  paid  or  received  the  differ- 
ence of  price.  This  singnlar  spedes  of  gaming  oonld,  fkom 
its  natare,  only  go  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  value  of  tulip 
roots  began  to  nil.  The  sellers  were  then  anxious  to  deliver 
the  toots  in  natnra,  bat  the  buyers  would  not  receive  them. 
The  consequence  was,  that  tulips  fell  very  speedily  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  the  gambling  was  at  an  end. 


0  Diflerent  birds  require  different  sorts  of  calls ;  but  they 

,     ed  of  a  pipe  or  reed,  with  a  little  leathern 

purse  or  mg,  somewhat  in  tne  form  of  a  bellows,  which,  by  the 


are  mostly  composed  < 


motion  given  thereto,  yields  a  noise  like  that  of  the  species 
of  bird  to  be  taken. 

a  Tn  botanical  language  '<  the  habitat^**  the  fkvonrfte  soil  or 
situation  of  the  more  searee  spedca. 


"  I  own  my  pride,  and  thank  the  favouring  star 
*'  Which  shed  such  beauty  on  my  fitir  Bizarre."  * 

Thus  may  the  poor  the  cheap  indulgence  seise, 
While  the  most  wealthy  pine  and  pray  for  ease ; 
Content  not  always  waits  upon  success. 
And  more  may  he  ei^oy  who  profits  less. 

Walter  and  William  took  (their  father  dead) 
Jointly  the  trade  to  which  they  both  were  bred  ; 
When  fix'd,  they  married,  and  they  quickly  found 
With  due  success  their  honest  labours  crown'd  : 
Few  were  their  losses,  but  although  a  few, 
Walter  was  vex'd,  and  somewhat  peevish  grew : 
"  Tou  put  your  trust  in  every  pleading  fool," 
Said  he  to^  William,  and  grew  strange  and  cool. 
^  Brother,*forbear,"  he  answered ;  "  take  your  due, 
**  Nor  let  my  lack  of  caution  injure  you : " 
Half  friends  they  parted, — ^better  so  to  close, 
Than  longer  wait  to  part  entirely  foes. 

Walter  had  knowledge,  prudence,  jealous  care  ; 
He  let  no  idle  views  his  bosom  share ; 
He  never  thought  nor  felt  for  other  men — 
^*  Let  one  mind  one,  and  all  are  minded  then." 
Friends  he  respected,  and  believed  them  just, 
But  they  were  men,  and  he  would  no  man  trust ; 
He  tried  and  watch'd  liis  people  day  and  ni^ht, — 
llie  good  it  harm'd  not;  for  the  bad  'twas  right: 
He  could  their  humours  bear,  nay  disrespect, 
But  he  could  yield  no  pardon  to  neglect ; 
That  all  about  him  were  of  him  afiiiid, 
"  Was  right,"  he  said—''  so  should  we  be  obey'd." 

These  merohant-maxims,  much  good  fortune  too. 
And  ever  keeping  one  grand  point  in  view, 
To  vast  amount  his  once  small  portion  drew. 

William  was  kind  and  easy ;  he  complied 
With  all  requests,  or  grieved  when  he  denied ; 
To  please  his  wife  he  made  a  costly  trip. 
To -please  his  child  he  let  a  bargain  slip  ; 
Prone  to  compassion,  mild  with  the  distress' d. 
He  bore  with  all  who  poverty  profess'd. 
And  some  would  he  assist,  nor  one  would  he  arrest. 
He  had  some  loss  at  sea,  bad  debts  at  land, 
His  clerk  absconded  with  some  bills  in  hand. 
And  plans  so  often  fail'd,  that  he  no  longer  plann'd. 
To  a  small  house  (his  brother's)  he  withdrew, 
At  easy  rent — the  man  was  not  a  Jew ; 
And  there  his  losses  and  his  cares  he  bore. 
Nor  found  that  want  of  wealth  could  make  him 
poor. 

No,  he  in  faet  was  rich  ;  nor  could  he  move. 
But  he  was  follow'd  by  the  looks  of  love ; 


T  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Thomson,  and  1  believe  of  some  other  poets,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  varying  hues  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers,  have 
oonsidned  them  ss  lost  and  blended  with  each  other  ;  whereas 
their  beauty,  in  the  eye  of  a  florist  (and,  I  conceive,  in  that 
of  the  uninitiated  also),  depends  upon  the  distinctness  of 
their  colours;  the  stronger  Uie  bounding  line,  and  the  less 
they  break  into  the  neighbouring  tint,  so  much  the  richer 
and  more  valuable  is  the  flower  esteemed. 


*  An  auricula,  or  any  other  single  flower,  is  so  called  when 
the  itiama  (the  part  which  arises  from  the  seed-vessel)  is 
protruoed  beyond  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  becomes 
visible. 


*  This  word,  so  fkr  as  it  relates  to  flowen,  means  those 
variegated  with  three  or  more  oolona  iir^fulaily  and  inde- 
terminately. 
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All  he  had  wiffer'd,  every  former  grief, 
Made  those  around  more  studious  in  relief; 
He  saw  a  cheerful  smile  in  every  face, 
And  lost  all  thoughts  of  error  and  disgrace. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  walk 
Round  their  small  garden,  and  to  hear  them  talk ; 
Free  are  their  children,  but  their  love  refrains 
From  all  offence — ^none  murmurs,  none  complains ; 
Whether  a  book  amused  them,  speech  or  play, 
Their  looks  were  lively,  and  their  hearts  were  gay ; 
There  no  forced  efforts  for  delight  were  made, 
Joy  came  with  prudence,  and  without  parade ; 
Their  common  comforts  they  had  all  in  view, 
Light  were  their  troubles,  and  their  wishes  few : 
Thrift  made  them  easy  for  the  coming  day, 
Religion  took  the  dread  of  death  away  ; 
A  cheerful  spirit  still  ensured  content. 
And  love  smiled  round   them  wheresoever  they 

went. 
Walter,  meantime,  with  all  his  wealth's  increase, 
Gain'd  many  points,  but  could  not  purchase  peace ; 
When  he  withdrew  from  business  for  an  hour. 
Some  fled  his  presence,  all  confess'd  his  power; 
He  sought  affection,  but  received  instead 
Fear  undisguised,  and  love-repelling  dread ; 
He  look'd  around    him — "  Harriet,    dost    thou 

love  ?  " 
"  I  do  my  duty,"  said  the  timid  dove ; 
"  Grood  Heav*n,  your  duty  I  prithee,  tell  me  now — 
**  To  love  and  honour — ^was  not  that  your  vow  ? 
"  Come,  my  good  Harriet,  I  would  gladly  seek 
"  Your  inmost  thought — Why  can't  the  woman 

speak  ? 
"  Have  you  not  all  things  ?  " — "  Sir,  do  I  com- 
plain?"— 
^*  No,  that 's  my  part,  which  I  perform  in  vain ; 
"  I  want  a  simple  answer,  and  direct — 
'*  But  you  evade ;  yes  I  't  is  as  I  suspect. 
*'  Gome  then,  my  children  I     Watt  I    upon  your 

knees 
"  Vow  that  you  love  me." — "  Yes,   sir,  if  you 

please." 
^'  Again !  By  HeavVn,  it  mads  me ;  I  require 
"  Love,  and  they  *11  do  whatever  I  desire : 
**  Thus  too  my  people  shun  me ;  I  would  spend 
*^  A  thousand  pounds  to  get  a  single  friend ; 
*^  I  would  be  happy — I  have  means  to  pay 
^*  For  love  and  friendship,  and  you  run  away : 
**  Ungrateful  creatures !  why,  you  seem  to  dread 
"  My  very  looks ;  I  know  you  wish  me  dead. 
^'  Come  hither,  Nancy !  you  must  hold  me  dear ; 
^*  Hither,  I  say  ;  why !  what  have  you  to  fear  ? 
**  You  see  I  *m  gentle — Come,  you  trifler,  come : 
"  My  God  I  she  trembles  I — ^Idiot,  leave  the  room  I 
**  Madam !  your  children  hate  me ;  I  suppose 
"  They  know  their  cue ;  you  make  them  all  my 

foes: 
^*  I  've  not  a  friend  in  all  the  world — not  one : 
*^  I  *d  be  a  bankrupt  sooner ;  nay,  H  is  done ; 
"  In  every  better  hope  of  life  I  fail, 
"  You  're  all  tormentors,  and  my  house  a  jail. 


1 0  If  I  have  in  thi«  letter  pnised  the  good-hnmotir  of  a  nun 
confewedly  too  inattentive  to  budneet,  and  if,  hi  the  one  on 
AuusEMENTB,  I  have  written  aomcwHat  nrcaatieally  of  *'  the 
briclc-floored  parlour  which  tiie  botcher  lets,"  be  credit  given 
to  me,  that,  in  the  one  ease,  I  had  no  intention  to  apolo|pae 
for  idlenen,  nor  any  dedgn  in  the  other  to  treat  with  con- 


**  Out  of  my  sight !     I  '11  sit  and  make  my  will— 

*<  What,  glad  to  go  ?  stay,  devils,  and  be  stiU ; 

"  *T  is  to  your  Uncle's  cot  you  wish  to  run, 

"  To  learn  to  live  at  ease  and  be  undone ; 

**  Him  you  can  love,  who  lost  his  whole  estate, 

**  And  I,  who  gain  you  fortunes,  have  your  hate ; 

*'  'T  is  in  my  absence,  you  yourselves  ei^oy : 

"  Tom !  are  you  glad  to  lose  me  ?  tell  me,  boy : 

*'  Yes  I  does  he  answer  ? — Yes !  upon  my  soul ; 

**  No  awe,  no  fear,  no  duty,  no  control ! 

**  Away !  away  1  ten  thousand  devils  seise 

**  Ail  I  possess,  and  plunder  where  they  please ! 

"  What 's  wealth  to  me  ? — ^yes,  yes  I  it  gives  me 

"sway, 
"  And  yon  shaU  feel  it— Go  I  begone,  I  say."  ^ 


LETTER    IX. 


Interpone  tuia  interdnm  gandia  cans 

Ut  ponia  animo  quern vii  eulTene  laborem. 

Catuli..  lib.  S. 


.  Noctra  fcliaeat 


Laxatnn^ue  chelys,  vires  instigat  alltqoe 
npestiva  quiei,  major  poit  otia  virtus. 


Temp 


Statius,  Sjfh.  lib.  4. 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  nullum  discrimen  habebant ; 
Omnia  pontus  erant :  deennt  quoque  littora  ponto. 

Ovio.  Metamorph,  lib.  1. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Common  Amusements  of  a  Bathing-plaoe — Morning  lUdes, 
Walks,  ftc— Company  resorting  to  the  Town— DilTerent 
Choice  of  Lodgings— Cheap  Indulgences— tiea-slde  Walks 
—Wealthy  Invalid— Summer  evening  on  the  Sands— Sea 
Ph>doctions— **  Water  parted  from  the  Sea"— Winter  Views 
serene— In  what  cases  to  be  avoided— Sailing  upon  the 
River— A  small  Islet  of  Sand  off  the  Coast— Visited  by 
Company— Covered  by  the  Flowing  of  the  Tide — ^Adven- 
ture in  that  place. 

Of  our  Amusements  ask  you  ? — We  amuse 
Ourselves   and  friends  with  seaside  walks  and 

views. 
Or  take  a  morning  ride,  a  novel,  or  the  news ; 
Or,  seeking  nothing,  glide  about  the  street, 
And  so  engaged,  with  various  parties  meet ; 
Awhile  we  stop,  discourse  of  wind  and  tide, 
Bathing  and  books,  the  raffle,  and  the  ride  : 
Thus,  with  the  aid  which  shops  and  sailing  give. 
Life  passes  on ;  't  is  labour,  but  we  live. 

When  evening  comes,  our  invalids  awake. 
Nerves  cease  to  tremble,  heads  forbear  to  ache ; 
Then  chearful  meals  the  sunken  spirits  raise, 
Cards  or  the  dance,  wine,  visiting,  or  plays. 

Soon  as  the  season  comes,  and  crowds  arrive. 
To  their  superior  rooms  the  wealthy  drive ; 


tempt  the  resonrees  of  the  poor.  The  good-humour  is  con* 
flidered  as  the  consolation  of  disappointment ;  and  Uie  room 
is  so  mentioned  because  the  looger  is  vain.  Most  of  my 
readers  will  perceive  this :  but  I  sliall  be  sorry  if  by  any  I 
am  supposed  to  make  pleas  for  the  vices  of  men,  or  treat  their 
wants  and  infirmities  with  derision  or  with  disdain^ 
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Othen  look  round  for  lodging  snug  and  small. 
Such  is  their  taste — they  We  hatred  to  a  hall : 
Hence  one  his  fav'rite  habitation  gets, 
The  brick-floor'd  parlour  which  the  butcher  lets ; 
Where,  through  his  single  light,  he  may  regard 
The  various  business  of  a  common  yard, 
Bounded  by  backs  of  buildings  form'd  of  clay, 
By  stable,  sties,  and  coops,  et  csetera. 

The  needy-vain,  themselves  awhile  te  shun, 
For  dissipation  to  these  dog-holes  run ; 
Where  each  (assuming  petty  pomp)  appears. 
And  quite  forgets  the  shopboard  and  the  shears. 

For  them  are  cheap  amusements :  they  may  slip 
Beyond  the  town  and  take  a  private  dip ; 
When  they  may  urge  that,  to  be  safe  they  mean, 
They  've  heard  there 's  danger  in  a  light  machine ; 
They  too  can  gratis  move  ihe  quays  about, 
And  gather  kind  repUes  to  every  doubt ; 
There  they  a  pacing,  lounging  tribe  may  view, 
The  stranger's  guides,  who  Ve  little  else  to  do ; 
The  Borough*8  placemen,  where  no  more  they  gain 
Than  keeps  them  idle,  civil,  poor,  and  vain. 
Then  may  the  poorest  with  the  wealthy  look 
On  ocean,  glorious  page  of  Nature's  book  1 
May  see  its  varying  views  in  every  hour, 
All  softness  now,  then  rising  with  all  power, 
As  sleeping  to  invite,  or  threatening  to  devour : 
'T  is  this  which  gives  us  all  our  choicest  views ; 
Its  waters  heal  us,  and  its  shores  amuse. ^ 

See !  those  fair  nymphs  upon  that  rising  strand, 
Yon  long  salt  lake  has  parted  from  the  land ; 
Well  pleased  to  press  that  path,  so  clean,  so  pure, 
To  seem  in  danger,  yet  to  feel  secure  ; 
Trifling  with  terror,  while  they  strive  to  shun 
The  curling  billows ;  laughing  as  they  run  ; 
They  know  the  neck  that  joins  the  shore  and  sea. 
Or,  ah !  how  changed  that  fearless  laugh  would  be. 

Observe  how  various  Parties  take  their  way, 
By  seaside  walks,  or  make  the  sand-hills  gay ; 
There  group'd  are  laughing  maids  and  sighing 

swains, 
And  some  apart  who  feel  unpitied  pains ; 
Pains  from  diseases,  pains  which  those  who  feel, 
To  the  physician,  not  the  fair,  reveal : 
For  nymphs  (propitious  to  the  lover's  sigh) 
Leave  these  poor  patients  to  complain  and  die. 

Lo  1  where  on  that  huge  anchor  sadly  leans 
That  sick  tall  figure,  lost  in  other  scenes ; 


1  [Original  edition  :— 

'T  ia  this  which  gives  us  all  our  choicest  views ; 
And  doll  the  mind  they  never  can  amuse.] 

'  Some  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  Medusa  (sea-nettle^ 
are  exquisitely  beautiful :  their  form  is  nearly  oval,  varied 
with  serrated  longitudinal  lines ;  thev  are  extremely  tender, 
and  by  no  means  which  I  am  acqnamted  witli  can  be  pre- 
served, for  they  soon  dissolve  in  either  spirit  of  wine  or  water, 
and  lose  every  vestige  of  their  shape,  and  indeed  of  their 
substance  :  the  larger  species  are  found  in  misahapen  masses 
of  many  pounds  weight ;  these,  when  handled,  have  the  effect 
of  the  nettle,  and  the  stinging  is  often  accompanied  or  suc- 
ceeded by  the  more  unpleasant  feeling,  perliaps  in  a  slight 
degree  resembling  that  caused  by  the  tcffjpedo. 

•  Various  tribes  and  species  of  marine  vermes  are  here 
meant ;  that  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  vegetable  in  its 
form,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  manner  of  growth,  is  the 
coralline,  called  by  naturalists  Sertnlaria,  of  which  there  are 
many  species  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coast.  The  animid 
protrudes  its  many  claws  (apparently  in  search  of  prey)  from 


He  late  from  India's  clime  impatient  sail'd, 
There,  as  his  fortune  grew,  his  spirits  fail'd ; 
For  each  delight,  in  search  of  wealth  he  went, 
For  ease  alone,  the  wealth  acquired  is  spent — 
And  spent  in  vain ;  enrich'd,  aggrieved,  he  sees 
The  envied  poor  possess'd  of  joy  and  ease : 
And  now  he  flies  from  place  to  phice,  to  gain 
Strength  for  enjoyment,  and  still  flies  in  vain : 
Mark !  with  what  sadness,  of  that  pleasant  crew, 
Boisf  rous  in  mirth,  he  takes  a  transient  view ; 
And  fixing  then  his  eye  upon  the  sea, 
Thinks  what  has  been  and  what  must  shortly  be : 
Is  it  not  strange  that  man  should  health  destroy, 
For  joys  that  come  when  he  is  dead  to  joy  ? 

Now  is  it  pleasant  in  the  Summer-eve, 
When  a  broad  shore  retiring  waters  leave, 
Awhile  to  wait  upon  the  firm  fair  sand. 
When  all  is  calm  at  sea,  all  still  at  land ; 
And  there  the  ocean's  produce  to  explore, 
As  floating  by,  or  rolling  on  the  shore  : 
Those  living  jellies'  which  the  flesh  inflame. 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  from  that  its  name ; 
Some  in  huge  masses,  some  that  yon  may  bring 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  lady's  ring ; 
Figured  by  hand  divine — ^there  's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them ; 
Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow, 
And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow. 
Involved  in  sea-wrack,  here  you  find  a  race. 
Which  science  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place ; 
On  shell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo-seed,** 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed.^ 

While  thus  with  pleasing  wonder  you  inspect 
Treasures  the  vulgar  in  their  scorn  reject, 
See  as  they  float  along  th'  entangled  weeds 
Slowly  approach,  upborne  on  bladdery  beads  ; 
Wait  till  they  hmd,  and  you  shall  then  behold 
The  fiery  sparks  those  tangled  fronds  infold. 
Myriads  of  living  points ;'  th*  unaided  eye 
Can  but  the  fire  and  not  the  form  descry. 
And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn. 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discern ; 
Cast  but  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar. 
And  you  shall  flames  within  the  deep  explore ; 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand, 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  your  hand ; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle,  and  on  waves  that  blase.* 


certain  pellodd  vesicles,  wliich  proceed  from  a  homy,  tena- 
cious, branchy  stem. 

*  [The  topics  which  this  evening  view  on  the  searshore 
embraces  have  never,  as  1^  as  we  recollect,  been  so  di^nctly 
treated  of  in  poetry ;  they  are  here  recorded,  too,  in  very 
appropriate  numbers.  The  vernScation,  of  the  latter  part  o'f 
the  passage  particularly,  is  brilliant  and  heilUet  and  has  some- 
thing of  the  pleasing  restlessness  of  the  ocean  itself.— ^ir- 
roRD.] 

*  These  are  said  to  be  a  minute  kind  of  animal  of  the  same 
class  ;  when  it  does  not  shine,  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

*  For  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  j^enomenon,  which  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  obaerved  on  oar  iXMSts,  i  must  refer 
tlie  reader  to  the  writers  on  philosophy  and  natural  history. 
[There  are  few  phenomena  in  nature  much  more  striking 
than  tlte  luminous  appearance  exhibited  by  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  particularly  in  tempestuous  weather  ;  terrific,  in  par- 
ticular, to  landsmen  in  these  cases,  as  it  is  resplendent  and 
beautUUl  in  the  calms  of  summer.    It  has  accordingly  not 
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The  ocean  too  has  Winter  views  serene, 
When  all  you  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen ; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand  ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern. 
Or  half-conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 
The  view 's  all  bounded,  and  from  side  to  side 
Your  utmost  prospect  but  a  few  ells  wide  ; 
Boys  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cast, 
Will  hear  it  strike  against  the  viewless  mast ; 
While  the  stem  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain, 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 

'T  is  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past, 
Net  after  net  till  you  have  seen  the  last : 
And  as  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchor'd  ship, 
Breaking  the  silence  with  the  dipping  oar. 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
Those  measured  tones  which  with  the  scene  agree, 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity. 

All  scenes  like  these  the  tender  Maid  should  shun. 
Nor  to  a  misty  beach  in  autumn  run ; 
Much  should  she  guard  against  the  evening  cold, 
And  her  slight  shape  with  fleecy  warmth  infold ; 
This  she  admits,  but  not  with  so  much  ease 
Gives    up  the   night-walk  when    th'  attendants 

please : 
Her  have  I  seen,  pale,  vapour'd  through  the  day, 
With  crowded  parties  at  the  midnight  play ; 
Faint  in  the  mom,  no  powers  could  she  exert ; 
At  night  with  Pam  delighted  and  alert ; 
In  a  small  shop  she  's  raffled  with  a  crowd, 
Breath'd  the  thick  air,  and  cough'd  and  laugh'd 

aloud; 
She  who  will  tremble  if  her  eye  explore 
"  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 

floor ; " 
Whom  the  kind  doctor  charged,  with  shaking  head, 
At  early  hour  to  quit  the  beaux  for  bed ; 
She  has,  contemning  fear,  gone  down  the  dance, 
Till  she  perceived  tiie  rosy  mom  advance ; 
Then  has  she  wondered,  fainting  o'er  her  tea, 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be : 
Ah  !  sure  her  joys  must  ravish  every  sense, 
Who  buys  a  portion  at  such  vast  expense. 

Among  those  joys,  't  is  one  at  eve  to  sail 
On  the  broad  River  with  a  favourite  gale ; 
When  no  rough  waves  upon  the  bosom  ride, 
But  the  keel  cuts,  nor  rises  on  the  tide ; 
Safe  from  the  stream  the  nearer  gunwale  stands. 
Where  playful  children  trail  their  idle  hands : 
Or  strive  to  catch  long  grassy  leaves  that  float 
On  either  side  of  the  impeded  boat ; 


only  been  an  object  of  much  remark  among  common  obaer- 
vers,  but  hiu  excited  the  attention  of  natnraliats  at  all  timet, 
•o  as  to  have  led  to  much  diacuasioa.  Prom  the  time  of  Pliny 
dovntwarda,  fVequent  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting 
the  cauie,  and  accordingly  many  different  theories  have  been 
proflTered.  It  was  long  taken  for  granted  that  this  property 
belonged  to  the  water  itself,  not  to  any  bodies  contained  in 
it.  Mayer,  and  others  who  followed  him,  considered  tlut 
this  phenomenon  depended  on  the  same  cause  as  the  light 
emitted  by  the  diamond  and  otlier  substances  after  exposure 
to  the  sun  s  rays.  Others  were  content  with  calling  the  light 
phosphoric,  and  with  supposing  that  sea-water  was  endowed 
with  the  property  of  phosphorescence.  Another  party  at- 
tributed the  liffht  to  the  putrefoction  of  sea-water,  although 
it  was  not  explained  what  the  connect!  >n  was  between  putre- 
fketion  and  pnosphoceaeenoe.    The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hidme 


What  time  the  moon  arising  shows  the  mud, 

A  shining  border  to  the  silver  flood : 

When,  by  her  dubious  light,  the  meanest  views. 

Chalk,  stones,  and  stakes,  obtain  the  tichest  hues; 

And  when  the  cattle,  as  they  gazing  stand. 

Seem  nobler  objects  than  when  view'd  from  land  : 

Then  anchored  vessels  in  the  way  appear. 

And  sea-boys  greet  them  as  they  pass — '*  Wliat 

cheer  ?  " 
The  sleeping  shell-ducks  at  the  sound  arise, 
And  utter  loud  their  unharmonious  cries ; 
Fluttering  they  move  their  weedy  beds  among. 
Or  instant  diving,  hide  their  plumeless  young. 

Along  the  Wall,  returning  from  the  town. 
The  weary  rustic  homeward  winders  down : 
Who  stops  and  gazes  at  such  joyous  crew, 
And  feels  his  envy  rising  at  the  view ; 
He  the  light  speech  and  laugh  indignant  hears. 
And  feels  more  press'd  by  want,  more  vex'd  by 
fears. 
Ah  I  go  in  peace,  good  fellow,  to  thine  .home. 
Nor  fancy  these  escape  the  general  doom  : 
Gay  as  they  seem,  be  sure  with  them  are  hearts 
With  sorrow  tried ;  there 's  sadness  in  their  parts : 
If  thou  couldst  see  them  when  they  think  alone, 
Mirth,  music,  friends,  and  these  amusements  gone  ; 
Couldst  thou  discover  every  secret  ill 
That  pains  their  spirit,  or  resists  their  will ; 
Couidst  thou  behold  forsaken  Love's  distress. 
Or  Envy's  pang  at  glory  and  success. 
Or  Beauty,  conscious  of  the  spoils  of  Time, 
Or  Guilt  alarm* d  when  Memory  shows  the  crime ; 
All  that  gives  sorrow,  terror,  grief,  and  gloom  ; 
Content  would    cheer  thee    trudging  to    thine 
home.^ 
There  are,  't  is  true,  who  lay  their  cares  aside, 
And  bid  some  hours  in  calm  eigoyment  glide ; 
Perchance  some  fair  one  to  the  sober  night 
Adds  (by  the  sweetness  of  her  song)  delight ; 
And  as  the  music  on  the  water  floats. 
Some  bolder  shore  returns  the  soften'd  notes ; 
Then,  youth,  beware,  for  all  around  conspire 
To  banish  caution  and  to  wake  desire ; 
The  day's  amusement,  feasting,  beauty,  wine. 
These  accents  sweet  and  this  soft  hour  combine, 
When  most  unguarded,  then  to  win  that  heart  of 

thine : 
But  see,  they  land  I  the  fond  enchantment  flies. 
And  in  its  place  life's  common  views  arise. 

Sometimes  a  Party,  row'd  from  town  will  land 
On  a  small  islet  form'd  of  shelly  sand. 
Left  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low, 
But  which  the  floods  in  their  return  o'erflow : 


made  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  tme  cause,  by  showing 
that  the  luminous  secretion  or  matter  attached  to  the  mncoa 
of  certain  fishes  was  diffusible  in  water.  Later  or  more  accu- 
rate naturalists,  and  seamen  also,  have,  however,  <rt>served 
that  some  marine  worms  and  insects  were  luminous;  and 
thus  it  was  admitted  that  some,  at  least,  of  ttie  luminous  ap« 
pearanoes  of  the  sea  might  be  produced  by  these ;  but  to  Dr. 
MacCulloch  we  are  indebted  for  having  first  brought  the  whole 
of  this  question  Into  one  clear  point  of  view,  in  his  work  on 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotlana,and  for  so  great  an  extension 
of  the  luminous  property  to  the  marine  species,  aa  to  have 
erected  this  into  a  general  law.— Bkcwstkx.J 

^  This  is  not  oflTered  as  a  reasonable  source  of  contentment, 
but  as  one  motive  for  resignation.  There  would  not  be  so 
much  envy  if  there  were  more  discernment. 
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There  'will  they  anchor,  pleased  awhile  to  view 
The  watery  waste,  a  prospect  wild  and  new ; 
The  now  receding  billows  give  them  space, 
On  either  side  the  growing  shores  to  pace ; 
And  then  returning,  they  contract  the  scene, 
TUl  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between ; 
As  sea  to  sea  approaches,  shore  to  shores. 
Till  the  next  ebb  the  sandy  isle  restores. 

Then  what  alarm  I  what  danger  and  dismay. 
If  all  their  trust,  their  boat  should  drift  away  ; 
And  once  it  happen'd — Gay  the  firiends  advanced, 
They  walk'd,  they  ran,  they  play*d,  they  sang, 

they  danced ; 
The  urns  were  boiling,  and  the  cups  went  round, 
And  not  a  grave  or  thoughtful  face  was  found ; 
On  the  bright  sand  they  trod  with  nimble  feet, 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  made  the  summer-seat ; 
The  wondering  mews  flew  fluttering  o'er  the  head, 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed. 

Some  form'd  a  party  from  the  rest  to  stray. 
Pleased  to  collect  the  trifles  in  their  way ; 
These  to  behold  they  call  their  friends  around. 
No  friends  can  hear,  or  hear  another  sound ; 
Alarm*d,  they  hasten,  yet  perceive  not  why. 
But  catch  the  fear  that  quickens  as  they  fly. 

For  lo  I  a  lady  sage,  who  paced  the  sand 
With  her  fair  children,  one  in  either  hand. 
Intent  on  home,  had  tum*d,  and  saw  the  boat 
Slipp'd  from  her  moorings,  and  now  far  afloat ; 
She  gased,  she  trembled,  and  though  faint  her  call, 
It  seem'd,  like  thunder,  to  confound  them  all. 
Their  sailor-guides,  the  boatman  and  his  mate. 
Had  drank,  and  slept  regardless  of  their  state : 
'*  Awake !"  they  cried  aloud ;  "  Alarm  the  shore  I 
**  Shout  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more  1  " 
Alas  I  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach. 
Nor  eye  behold  them  £rom  the  foggy  beach : 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  powerf\il  cry. 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply ; 
None  came — the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by : 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  aside, 
To  see  how  quickly  flow'd  the  coming  tide  ; 
Between  each  cry  they  flnd  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel ; 
Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fkll,  and  dreadfUl  is  the  sound  ; 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became. 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame. 

Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die, 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  var^ng  kind. 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind : 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stem  and  haughty  man  afraid ; 
Such,  calmly  grieving,  will  their  fears  suppress, 
And  silent  prayers  to  Mercy's  throne  address; 
While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  loud. 
Force  their  vain  grief  on  the  reluctant  crowd : 
The  party's  patron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 
"  Why  would  you  urge  me  ?  I  at  first  denied." 
Fiercely  they  answered,  "  Why  will  you  complain, 
"  Who  saw  no  danger,  or  was  wam'd  in  vain  ?" 

1  [*<  Let  '8  talk,  my  friends,  bat  Ulk  before  we  dine, 
Not  when  a  Kilt  buffet's  reflected  pride 
Tiinie  >ott  from  wrand  philoeophy  aside ; 
Not  when  from  plate  to  plate  your  eyeballs  rtdl* 
And  the  bnin  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl." 

Pops's  /SNI.] 


A  few  essay'd  the  troubled  soul  to  calm. 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  anguish  and  alarm 

Now  rose  the  water  through  the  lessening  sand. 
And  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could  stand. 
The  sun  went  down,  they  look'd  from  side  to  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  descried  ; 
Bark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children  by  love  then  lifted  from  the  seas, 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parents*  knees. 
But  wept  aloud ;  the  wind  increased  the  sound, 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

**  Once    more,   yet  once  again,   with   all    our 
strength, 
'*  Cry  to  the  land — ^we  may  be  heard  at  length." 
Vain  hope  if  yet  unseen !  but  hark !  an  oar, 
That  sound  of  blira  I  comes  dashing  to  their  shore  *, 
Still,  still  the  water  rises ;  *'  Haste  I "  they  cry, 
^'  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen ;  in  delay  we  die  : " 
(Seamen  were  these,  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover'd  sand, 
Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand  : 
With  trembling  pleasure  all  confused  embark. 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark ; 
While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore, 
Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore. 


LETTER   X. 


Non  iter  lanees  mensaaaue  niteate% 
Cam  stnpet  insanb  ades  ftilgoribus,  et  com 
Aoclinis  fidais  animus  meliora  reeusat ; 
Verum  We  imprand  meeum  diaquirite. 

Hob.  Sat.  ii.  lib.  2.1 

O  prodiga  remm 
Luxuries,  nnnquam  parvo  eontenta  paiatn, 
Et  ouBsitorum  terra  pelagoaue  eibonim 
Amfitlosa  fkmes,  et  Uutn  gloria  mensas. 

LvcAH.  lib.  4.« 

CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 
Desire  of  Country  Gentlemen  for  Town  Assoeiationa— Book- 
clubs— Too  much  of  literary  Character  expected  from  them 
— Literary  Convemtlon  prevented ;  by  Feasting,  by  Cards 
—Good,  notwithstanding,  results— Owd-dub  with  Eager^ 
ness  resorted  to— Playeis— Umpirea  at  the  Whist  Table— 
Fstulanoes  of  Temper  there  discovered  —  Free-and-Easy 
Club ;  not  perfectly  easy  or  free-  •  Freedom,  how  inteiTapled 
-—The  superior  Member— Termination  of  the  ETenlng— 
Drinking  and  Smoking  Clubs— The  Midnight  Conversation 
of  tlie  delaying  Members— Society  of  the  poorerlnhabitanta ; 
Its  Use ;  gives  Pride  and  Consequence  to  the  humble  Cha- 
racter—Pleasant Habitations  of  the  flrugal  Poor— J^lor  le- 
tuming  to  his  Family — Freemasons'  Club— The  Mystery — 
What  ita  Origin— Ita  professed  Advantages— Griggs  and 
Gregorians  —  A  Kind  of  Masons  —  Reflections  on  these 
various  Sodetiea. 

You  say  you  envy  in  yonr  calm  retreat 

Our  social  Meetings ; — 't  is  with  joy  we  meet 

s  [*<  Behold  I  ye  sons  of  luxury,  beho'd  I 
Who  scatter  in  excess  your  lavish  gold  ; 
You  who  the  wt>alth  of  fhigal  ages  waste 
T  indulge  a  wanton  supercilious  taste  ; 
For  whom  all  ewth,  all  ocean  are  explored. 
To  spread  the  various  proud  voluptuous  board.**- Kowi.] 
2    E 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


In  these  our  parties  you  are  pleased  to  find 
Good  sense  and  wit,  with  intercourse  of  mind ; 
Composed  of  men  who  read,  reflect,  and  write, 
Who,   when   they  meet,   must    yield  and  share 

delight. 
To  you  our  Book-club  haji  peculiar  charm, 
For  which  you  sicken  in  your  quiet  farm ; 
I^ere  you  suppose  us  at  our  leisure  placed, 
Ei^joying  freedom,  and  diBpla3ring  taste  : 
With  wisdom  cheerful,  temperately  gay, 
Pleased  to  enjoy,  and  willing  to  display. 

If  thus  your  envy  gives  your  ease  its  gloom, 
Give  wings  to  fancy,  and  among  us  come. 
We  're  now  assembled ;  you  may  soon  attend" 
I  *11  introduce  you — "  Gentlemen,  my  friend." 

^*  Now  are  you  happy  ?  you  have  pass'd  a  night 
*'  In  gay  discourse,  and  rational  delight." 

"  Alas !  not  so :  for  how  can  mortals  think, 
"  Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they  eat  and 

drink? 
'*  No  I  I  confess  when  we  had  fairly  dined, 
"  That  was  no  time  for  intercourse  of  mind ; 
"  There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t'  invite, 
"  And  to  detain  the  struggling  appetite ; 
**  On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 
"  Are  to  the  comforts  of  the  body  lent ; 
"  There   was  no  pause— the  wine  went  quickly 

round, 
"  Till  struggling  Fancy  was  by  Bacchus  bound ; 
"  Wine  is  to  wit  as  water  thrown  on  fire, 
"  By  duly  sprinkling  both  are  raised  the  higher ; 
**  Thus  largely  dealt,  the  vivid  blaze  they  choke, 
^^  And  all  the  genial  flame  goes  off  in  smoke." 

**  But  when  no  more  your  boards  these  loads 
contain, 
"  When  wine  no  more  o'erwhelms  the  labouring 

brain, 
**  But  serves,  a  gentle  stimulus ;  we  know 
"  How  wit  must  sparkle,  and  how  fancy  flow." 

It  might  be  so,  but  no  such  club-days  come ; 
We  always  And  these  dampers  in  the  room : 
If  to  converse  were  all  that  brought  us  here, 
A  few  odd  members  would  in  turn  appear ; 
Who  dwelling  nigh,  would  saunter  in  and  out, 
O'eriook  the  list,  and  toss  the  books  about ;  ^ 
Or  yawning  read  them,  walking  up  and  down, 
Just  as  the  loungers  in  the  shops  in  town  ; 
Till  fancying  nothing  would  their  minds  amuse. 
They  'd  push  them  by,  and  go  in  search  of  news. 

But  our  attractions  are  a  stronger  sort, 
The  earliest  dainties  and  the  oldest  port ; 
All  enter  then  with  glee  in  every  look. 
And  not  a  member  ti^inks  about  a  book. 

Still,  let  me  own,  there  are  some  vacant  hours, 
When  minds  might  work,  and  men  exert  their 

powers: 
Ere  wine  to  folly  spurs  the  giddy  guest. 
But  gives  to  wit  its  vigour  and  its  zest ; 
Then  might  we  reason,  might  in  turn  display 
Our  several  talents,  and  be  wisely  gay ; 
We  might — ^but  who  a  tame  discourse  regards. 
When  Whist  is  named,  and  we  behold  the  Cards? 

We  from  that  time  are  neither  grave  nor  gay ; 
Our  thought,  our  care,  our  business  is  to  play : 
Fix'd  on  these  spots  and  figures,  each  attends 
Much  to  his  partners,  nothing  to  his  friends. 

Our  public  cares,  the  long,  the  warm  debate. 
That  kept  our  patriots  from  their  beds  so  late ; 


War,  peaee,  invasion,  all  we  hope  or  dread. 
Vanish  like  dreams  when  men  forsake  their  bed ; 
And  cp^eaning  nations  and  4jontendiiig  kings 
Are  all  forgotten  for  these  painted  things : 
Paper  and  paste,  vile  figures  and  poor  spots, 
Level  all  minds,  philosophers  and  sots ; 
And  give  an  equal  spirit,  pause,  and  force, 
Join'd  with  peculiar  diction,  to  discourse : 
**  Who  deals  ? — you  led-^we  're  three  by  cards — 

had  you 
"  Honour  in  band  ?" — ^**  Upon  my  honour,  two." 
Hour  after  hour,  men  thus  contending  sit. 
Grave  without  sense,  and  pointed  without  wit. 

Thus  it  appears  these  envied  Clubs  possess 
No  certain  means  of  social  happiness ; 
Yet  there 's  a  good  that  flows  from  scenes  like 

these— 
Man  meets  with  man  at  leisnve  and  at  ease ; 
We  to  our  neighbonxs  and  our  equals  oomo. 
And  rub  off  pride  that  man  contracts  at  home ; 
For  there,  admitted  master,  he  is  prone 
To  claim  attention  and  to  talk  alone : 
But  here  he  meets  with  neither  son  nor  spouse ; 
No  humble  cousin  to  his  bidding  bowa ; 
To  his  raised  voice  his  neighbours'  voices  rise. 
To  his  high  look  as  lofty  look  replies ; 
When  much  he  speaks,  he  finds  that  ears  are  closed. 
And  certain  signs  inform  him  when  he 's  prosed ; 
Here  all  the  value  of  a  listener  know. 
And  claim,  in  turn,  the  fitvour  they  bestow. 

No  pleasure  gives  the  q>eech,  when  all  would 
speak. 
And  all  in  vain  a  civil  hearer  seek. 
To  chance  alone  we  owe  the  firee  discourse. 
In  vain  you  purpose  what  you  cannot  force ; 
'T  is  when  the  favourite  themes  unbidden  spring. 
That  fancy  soars  with  such  unwearied  wing ; 
Then  may  you  call  in  aid  tlie  moderate  glMS, 
But  let  it  slowly  and  unprompted  pass ; 
So  shall  there  all  things  for  the  end  unite, 
And  give  that  hour  of  rational  delight. 

Men  to  their  Clubs  repair,  themselves  to  please, 
To  care  for  nothing,  and  to  take  their  ease ; 
In  fact,  for  play,  for  wine,  for  news  they  oome : 
Discourse  is  shared  with  friends  or  found  at  home. 

But  Cards  with  Books  are  incidental  things ; 
We  've  nights  devoted  to  these  queens  and  kings : 
Then  if  we  choose  the  social  game,  we  may ; 
Now  't  is  a  duty,  and  we  're  bound  to  play ; 
Nor  ever  meeting  of  the  social  kind 
Was  more  engaging,  yet  had  less  of  mind. 

Our  eager  parties,  when  the  lunar  light 
Throws  its  full  radiance  on  the  festive  night. 
Of  either  sex,  with  punctual  hurry  oome. 
And  fill,  with  one  accord,  an  ample  room ; 
Pleased,  the  fresh  packs  on  cloth  of  green  they 

see. 
And  seising,  handle  with  preluding  glee ; 
They  draw,  they  sit,  they  shuffle,  cut  and  deal ; 
Like  friends  assembled,  but  like  foes  to  feel : 
But  yet  not  all,— a  happier  few  have  joys 
Of  mere  amusement,  and  their  cards  are  toys ; 
No  skill  nor  art,  nor  fretful  hopes  have  they. 
But  while  their  friends  are  gaming,  laugh  and  play. 

Others  there  are,  the  veterans  of  the  game. 
Who  owe  their  pleasure  to  their  envied  fame ; 
Through  many  a  year,  with  hard-contested  strife. 
Have  they  attaln'd  this  glory  of  their  life : 
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Such  ia  that  Micieiit  hurgew,  whom  in  yaIb 
Would  gout  and  fever  on  hie  couch  detain ; 
And  that  large  lady,  who  reaolves  to  come, 
Though  a  first  fit  has  wam*d  her  of  her  doom  I 
These  are  as  orades :  in  every  cause 
They  settle  douhts,  and  their  decrees  are  laws ; 
But  all  are  troubled,  when,  with  dubious  look, 
Diana  questions  what  Apollo  spoke. 

Here  avarice  first,  the  keen  desire  of  gain, 
Bules  in  each  heart,  and  works  in  every  brain ; 
Alike  the  veteran-dames  and  virgins  feel. 
Nor  care  what  greybeards  or  what  striplings  deal ; 
Sex,  age,  and  station,  vanish  from  their  view, 
And  gold,  their  flov*reign  good,  the  mingled  crowd 
pursue. 

Hence  they  are  jealous,  and  as  rivals,  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  beloved  heap ; 
Meantime  discretion  bids  the  tongue  be  still. 
And  mild  good-humour  strives  with  strong  iU-wiU 
Till  produce  foils ;  when,  all  impatient  grown. 
They  make  their  grief,  by  their  suspicions,  known. 

<'  Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play, 
"  He  'd  rave  to  see  you  throw  your  cards  away ; 
**  Not  that  I  care  a  button — ^not  a  pin 
"  For  what  I  lose ;  but  we  had  cards  to  win : 
**  A  saint  in  heaven  would  grieve  to  see  such  hand 
*<  Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand." 

^*  Complain  of  me  1  and  so  you  might  indeed 
<<  If  I  had  ventured  on  that  foolish  lead, 
"  That  fatal  heart— but  I  forgot  your  play>— 
"  Some  folk  have  ever  thrown  their  hearts  away." 

"  Tea,  and  their  diamonds ;  I  have  heard  of  one 
**  Who  made  a  beggar  of  an  only  son." 

**  Better  a  beggar,  than  to  see  him  tied 
"  To  art  and  spite,  to  insolence  and  pride." 

"  Sir,  were  I  you,  I  'd  strive  to  be  polite, 
*'  Against  my  nature,  for  a  single  night." 

**  So  did  you  strive,  and,  madam  I  with  success ; 
"  I  knew  no  being  we  could  censure  less  t"  ' 

Is  this  too  much  ?  alas  I  my  peaceful  Muse 
Cannot  with  half  their  virulence  abuse.* 
And  hark !  at  other  tables  discord  reigns. 
With  feign'd  contempt  for  losses  and  for  gains ; 
Passions  awhile  are  bridled ;  then  they  rage, 
In  waspish  youth,  and  in  resentful  age ;  * 
With  scraps  of  insult — '*  Sir,  when  next  you  play, 
"  Reflect  whose  money  't  is  you  throw  away. 
**  No  one  on  earth  can  less  such  things  regard, 
"  Bui  when  one's  partner  doesn't  know  a  card — 
'*  I  scorn  suspicion,  ma'am,  but  while  yon  stand 
**  Behind  that  lady,  pray  keep  down  your  hand." 


•  [Origina]  edition  :— 

'*  Againrt  this  naluie  they  might  diow  their  skill 
with  tnull  Mooev,  who  're  maids  against  their  will."] 

<  ['*  The  common  hnmoox  of  all  nmeaters  is»  whilst  they 
win,  to  be  always  jovial,  merry,  good-natured,  and  free ;  bat, 


on  tlie  contrary,  if  they  lose  even  the  smallest  trifle,  a  single 
hit  at  backgammon,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a 
game,  they  are  so  choleric  and  testy,  that  they  fireqnently 
break  into  violent  passions,  utter  the  most  impious  oaths  and 
horrid  imprecations,  and  become  so  mad  tlut  no  man  daie  speak 
to  them  But,  alas  I  they  have  in  general,  especially  if  tlieir 
stakes  be  large  and  excessive,  more  occasion  to  resret  their 
winning  than  losing :  fo>,  as  Seneca  truly  observes,  tneir  gains 
are  not  *  munera  fortunn,  sed  insidi» ;'  not  fortune's  gifts,  bat 
misfortune's  baits  to  lead  them  on  to  their  common  cata- 
strophe, b^gary  and  ruin."— Bobtow.] 

'  It  is  probable,  that  really  polite  people,  with  cultivated 


'*  Good  heav'n,  revoke !  remember,  if  the  set 
"  Be  lost,  in  honour  you  should  pay  the  debt." 

**  There,  there 's  your  money ;  but,  while  I  have 
life, 
'^  I  '11  never  more  sit  down  with  man  and  wife ; 
**  They  snap  and  snarl  indeed,  but  in  the  heat 
"  Of  all  their  spleen,  their  understandings  meet ; 
^*  They  are  Freemasons,  and  have  many  a  sign, 
**  That  we,  poor  devils !  never  can  divine : 
**  May  it  be  told,  do  ye  divide  th'  amount, 
'*  Or  goes  it  aU  to  family  account  ?"  « 


Next  is  the  Club,  where  to  their  friends  in  town 
Our  c-ountry  neighbours  once  a  month  come  down; 
We  term  it  Free-OMd-Easy^  and  yet  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free : 
E'en  in  our  small  assembly,  friends  among. 
Are  minds  perverse,  there  's  something  will  be 

wrong; 
Men  are  not  equal ;  some  will  claim  a  right 
To  be  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  night; 
Will  their  own  favourite  themes  and  notions  start. 
And  you  must  hear,  ofiend  them,  or  depart. 

There  comes  Sir  Thomas  from  his  village-seat, 
Happy,  he  teUs  us,  all  his  friends  to  meet ; 
He  brings  the  ruin'd  brother  of  his  wife. 
Whom  he  supports,  and  makes  him  sick  of  life ; 
A  ready  witness  whom  he  can  produce 
Of  all  his  deeds — a  butt  for  his  abuse ; 
Soon  as  he  enters,  has  the  guests  espied. 
Brawn  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  glass  applied — 
"  Well,  what 's  the  subject  ? — what  are  you  about  ? 
"  The  news,  I  take  it— come,  I  '11  help  you  out :  "^ 
And  then,  without  one  answer  he  bestows 
Freely  upon  us  all  he  hears  and  knows  ; 
Gives  us  opinions,  tells  us  how  he  votes. 
Recites  the  speeches,  adds  to  them  his  notes ; 
And  gives  old  ill-told  tales  for  new-bom  anecdotes : 
Yet  cares  he  nothing  what  we  judge  or  think. 
Our  only  duty 's  to  attend  and  driuk : 
At  length,  admonish'd  by  his  gout  he  ends 
The  various  speech,  and  leaves  at  peace  his  friends ; 
But  now,  alas  I  we  've  lost  the  pleasant  hour. 
And  wisdom  flies  from  wine's  superior  power. 

Wine,  like  the  rising  sun,  possession  gains, 
And  drives  the  mist  of  dulness  from  the  brains  ; 
The  gloomy  vapour  from  the  spirit  flies, 
And  views  of  gaiety  and  gladness  rise : 


minds  and  harmonious  tempers,  mav  judge  this  description 
of  a  Oard-club  conversation  to  be  hishly  exaggerated,  if  not 
totally  fictltioos ;  and  I  srknowledge  that  the  club  must  admit 
a  particular  kind  of  memben  to  afford  such  specimens  of 


acrimony  and  objurgation ;  yet  that  saeh  language  is  spoken, 
and  such  manners  exhibited,  is  most  cerUin,  chiefly  among 
those  who,  being  successful  in  life,  witliout  previous  education, 
not  very  nice  in  their  feelings,  or  very  attentive  to  impro- 
prieties, sit  down  to  game  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
adding  the  gain  of  the  evening  to  the  proftU  of  the  day ; 
whom,  therefore,  disappointment  itself  makes  angry,  and, 
when  caused  by  another,  reaentAil  and  vindictive. 

*  [For  an  easy  vein  of  ridicule,  terse  expression,  and  just 
strokes  of  character,  this  description  of  a  Card  Club  is  admi- 
rable. It  is  one  of  tliose  likenesses  which,  without  knowin;? 
the  original,  we  may  pronounce  to  be  per'ect.  In  another 
tone  of  verse,  but  eqnslly  happy.  Is  the  Club  of  Smokers.— 
OirvoED.] 
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CRABBE  S  WORKS. 


Still  it  proceeds ;  till  from  the  glowing  heat, 
The  prudent  calmly  to  their  shades  retreat : — 
Then  is  the  mind  o'ercast — ^in  wordy  rage 
And  loud  contention  angry  men  engage ; 
Then  spleen  and  piqne,  like  fireworks  thrown  in 

spite, 
To  mischief  turn  the  pleasures  of  the  night ; 
Anger  abuses,  Malice  loudly  rails, 
Revenge  awakes,  and  Anarchy  preyails  : 
Till  wine,  that  raised  the  tempest,  makes  it  cease, 
And  maudlin  I^ove  insists  on  instant  peace ; 
He,  noisy  mirth  and  roaring  song  commands, 
Gives  idle  toasts,  and  joins  unfHendly  hands  : 
Till  fuddled  Friendship  vows  esteem  and  weeps, 
And  jovial  Folly  drinks  and  sings  and  sleeps. 


A  Club  there  is  of  Smokers — ^Dare  you  come 
To  that  close,  clouded,  hot,  narcotic  room  ? 
When,  midnight  past,  the  very  candles  seem 
Dying  for  air,  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam ; 
When  curling  f^mes  in  lasy  wreaths  arise, 
And  prosing  topers  rub  their  winking  eyes ; 
When  the  long  tale,  renew'd  when  last  they  met, 
Is  spliced  anew,  and  is  unfinished  yet ; 
Wlien  but  a  few  are  left  the  house  to  tire, 
And  they  half  sleeping  by  the  sleepy  fire ; 
E'en  the  poor  ventilating  vane  that  flew 
Of  late  so  fiut,  is  now  grown  drowsy  too ; 
When  sweet,  cold,  clammy  punch  its  aid  bestows, 
Then  thus  the  midnight  conversation  flows  : — 

**  Then,  as  I  said,  and — ^mind  me — as  I  say, 
"  At  our  last  meeting— you  remember  " — "  Ay  ?  " 
"  Well,  very  well— then  freely  as  I  drink 
"  I  spoke  my  thought — ^you  take  me — ^what  I  think. 
"  And,  sir,  said  I,  if  I  a  freeman  be, 
"  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  be  free.'* 

'*  Ay,  there  you  posed  him :  I  respect  the  Chair, 
"  But  man  is  man,  although  the  man's  a  mayor ; 
*'  If  Muggins  live — no,  no  I — if  Muggins  die, 
"  He  '11  quit  his  office— neighbour,  shall  I  try  ?  " 

*'  I  '11  speak  my  mind,  for  here  are  none  but 
friends : 
"  They  're  all  contending  for  their  private  ends ; 
"  No  public  spirit — once  fk  vote  would  bring, 
**  I  say  a  vote — ^was  then  a  pretty  thing ; 
'*  It  made  a  man  to  serve  his  country  and  his  king : 
**  But  for  that  place,  that  Muggins  must  resign, 
**  You  've  my  advice — ^'t  is  no  afikir  of  mine." 


The  Poor  Man  has  his  Club :  he  comes  and  spends 
His  hoarded  pittance  with  his  chosen  friends ; 
Nor  this  alone, — a  monthly  dole  he  pays. 
To  be  assisted  when  his  health  decays ; 
Some  part  his  prudence,  from  the  day's  supply, 
For  cares  and  troubles  in  his  age,  lays  by  ; 
The  printed  rules  he  guards  with  painted  frame. 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name  : 
Those  simple  words  his  honest  nature  move, 
That  bond  of  union  tied  by  laws  of  love ; 
This  is  his  pride,  it  gives  to  his  employ 
New  value,  to  his  home  another  joy ; 
While  a  religious  hope  its  balm  applies 
For  all  his  fate  inflicts,  and  all  his  state  denies.' 


Much  would  it  please  you,  sometimes  to  explore 
The  peaceful  dwellings  of  our  Borough  poor : 
To  view  a  sailor  just  retum'd  from  sea. 
His  wife  beside  ;  a  child  on  either  knee. 
And  others  crowding  near,  that  none  may  lose 
The  smallest  ]>ortion  of  the  welcome  news ; 
What  dangers  pass'd,  "  when  seas  ran  mountains 

high, 
**  When  tempest  raved,  and  horrors  veil'd  the  sky ; 
*'  When  prudence  faii'd,  when  courage  grew  dis- 

may'd, 
'*  When    the    strong   fainted,    and    the   wicked 

pray'd,— 
"  Then  in  the  yawning'gulf  far  down  we  drove, 
**  And  gased  upon  the  billowy  mount  above ; 
"  Till  up  that  mountain,  swinging  with  the  gale, 
"  We  view'd  the  horrors  of  the  watery  vale." 

The  trembling  children  look  with  stead&st  eyes. 
And,  panling,  sob  involuntary  sighs : 
Soft  sleep  awhile  his  torpid  touch  delays, 
And  all  is  joy  and  piety  and  praise. 


Masons  are  ours,  F^eemasona — ^but,  alas  t 
To  their  own  bards  I  leave  the  mystic  class  : 
In  vain  shall  one,  and  not  a  gifted  man, 
Attempt  to  sing  of  this  enlightened  clan : 
I  know  no  Word,  boast  no  directing  Sign, 
And  not  one  Token  of  the  race  is  mine ; 
Whether  with  Hiram,  that  wise  widow's  son. 
They  came  from  Tyre  to  royal  Solomon, 
Two  pillars  raising  by  their  skill  profound. 
Boas  and  Jachin  through  the  East  renown'd ; 
Whether  the  sacred  B<x>ks  their  rise  express, 
Or  books  pro&ne,  *t  is  vain  for  me  to  guess : 
It  may  be  lost  in  date  remote  and  high. 
They  know  not  what  their  own  antiquity  r 
It  may  be,  too,  derived  fit>m  cause  so  low. 
They  have  no  wish  their  origin  to  show  : 
If,  as  Crusaders,  they  combined  to  wrest 
From  heathen  lords  the  land  they  long  possess'd  ; 
Or  were  at  first  some  harmless  club,  who  made 
Their  idle  meetings  solemn  by  parade  ; 
Is  but  conjecture — ^for  the  task  unfit, 
Awe-struck  and  mute,  the  puxsling  theme  I  quit : 
Yet,  if  such  blessings  from  their  Order  flow. 
We  should  be  glad  their  moral  code  to  know ; 
Trowels  of  silver  are  but  simple  things. 
And  Aprons  worthless  as  their  apron-strings ; 
But  if  indeed  you  have  the  skill  to  teach 
A  social  spirit,  now  beyond  our  reach ; 
If  man's  warm  passions  you  can  guide  and  bind, 
And  plant  the  virtues  in  the  wayward  mind ; 
If  you  can  wake  to  Christian  love  the  heart, — 
In  mercy,  something  of  your  powers  impart. 

But,  as  it  seems,  we  Masons  must  become 
To  know  the  Secret,  and  must  then  be  dumb ; 
And  as  we  venture  for  uncertain  gains. 
Perhaps  the  profit  is  not  worth  the  pains. 

When  Bruce,  that  dauntless  traveller,  thought 
he  stood 
On  Nile's  first  rise,  the  fountain  of  the  flood, 

7  f  llie  poor  man's  dub,  which  wtakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
friendly  aociety,  is  described  with  that  good-hearted  indul- 
gence which  marks  all  Mr.  Crabbe's  writings.— JsrrxxT.] 
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And  drank  exulting  in  the  sacred  spring, 
The  oritics  told  him  it  was  no  such  thing ; 
That  springs  unnumber'd  round  the  country  nn, 
But  none  oould  show  him  where  the  first  began : 
So  might  we  feel,  should  we  our  time  bestow, 
To  gain  these  Secrets  and  these  Signs  to  know ; 
Might  question  still  if  all  the  truth  we  found, 
And  firmly  stood  upon  the  certain  ground ; 
We  might  our  title  to  the  Mystery  dread, 
And  fear  we  drank  not  at  the  riyer-head. 


Griggs  and  Gregorians  here  their  meeting  hold, 
Convivial  Sects,  and  Bucks  alert  and  bold ; 
A  kind  of  Masons,  but  without  their  sign ; 
The  bonds  of  union — ^pleasure,  song,  and  wine» 
Man,  a  gregarious  creature,  loves  to  fly 
Where  he  the  trackings  of  the  herd  can  spy ; 
Still  to  be  one  with  many  he  desires. 
Although  it  leads  him  through  the  thorns  and 

^     briers. 

A  few  1  but  few  there  are,  who  in  the  mind 
Perpetual  source  of  consolation  find : 
The  weaker  many  to  the  world  will  come, 
For  comforts  seldom  to  be  found  from  home. 

When  the  faint  hands  no  more  a  brimmer  hold^ 
When  flannel-wreaths  the  useless  limbs  infold. 
The  breath  impeded,  and  the  bosom  cold; 
When  half  the  pillow'd  man  the  paby  chains, 
And  the  blood  falters  in  the  bloated  veins, — 
Then,  as  our  friends  no  further  aid  supply 
Than  hope's  cold  phrase  and  courtesy's  soft  sigh, 
We  should  that  comfort  for  ourselves  ensure, 
Which  friends  could  not,  if  we  could  friends  pro- 
cure. 

Early  in  life,  when  we  can  laugh  aloud. 
There  's  something  pleasant  in  a  social  crowd. 
Who  laugh  with  us — ^but  will  such  joy  remain. 
When  we  lie  struggling  on  the  bed  of  pain  ? 
When  our  physician  tells  us  with  a  sigh. 
No  more  on  hope  and  science  to  rely, 
Life's  staff  is  useless  then ;  with  labouring  breath 
We  pray  for  Hope  divine — the  staff  of  Death ; — 
This  is  a  scene  which  few  companions  grace, 
And  where  the  heart's  first  favourites  yield  their 
place. 

Here  all  the  aid  of  man  to  man  must  end» 
Here  mounts  the  soul  to  her  eternal  Friend : 
The  tenderest  love  must  here  its  tie  resign, 
And  give  th'  aspiring  heart  to  love  divine. 

Men  feel  their  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run, 
Themselves  to  strengthen,  or  themselves  to  shun  ; 
But  though  to  this  our  weakness  may  be  prone, 
Let 's  leam  to  live,  for  we  must  die,  alone. 


1  **  S!ng,  heavenly  Maae  t 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  jprose  or  rhyme, 
A  shilling,  breeches  and  chimeras  dire." 

Philips  s  Splendid  ShiUing. 

>  **  Lend  me  thy  clarion.  Goddess  I  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  It  dies, 


LETTER   XL 


All  the  comfbits  of  life  in  a  Tavern  are  known, 

'T  is  his  home  who  possesses  not  one  of  his  own ; 

And  to  him  who  has  rather  too  much  of  that  one, 

'T  is  the  hoose  of  a  friend  where  he 's  welcome  to  run ; 

"nie  instant  yon  enter  my  door  you  're  my  Lord, 

With  whose  taste  and  whose  pleasure  I  'm  proud  to  accord ; 

And  the  louder  vou  call,  and  the  longer  you  stay» 

The  more  1  am  happy  to  senre  and  obey. 

To  the  house  of  a  friend  if  you  're  pleased  to  retire. 
You  must  all  things  admit,  you  most  all  things  admire  ; 
Yon  must  pay  witn  observance  the  price  of  your  treat. 
You  must  eat  what  la  praised,  and  must  praise  what  you  eat ; 
But  here  you  may  come,  and  no  tax  we  require. 
You  may  loudly  condemn  what  yon  greatly  admire ; 
You  may  growl  at  our  wishes  and  psins  to  excel. 
And  may  snarl  at  the  rascals  who  plesse  you  so  well. 

At  your  wish  we  attend,  and  confess  that  your  speech 
On  the  nation's  affairs  miglit  the  minister  teach  ; 
His  views  you  may  blame,  and  his  measures  oppose. 
There  's  no  Tavern-treason— you  're  under  the  Rose  j 
Should  robellions  arise  in  your  own  little  state. 
With  me  you  may  safely  their  consequence  wait ; 
To  recruit  your  lost  spirits 't  is  prudent  to  come. 
And  to  fly  to  a  friend  when  the  devil 's  at  home. 

That  1  'to  Auilts  Is  confessed ;  but  it  won't  be  denied , 

*T  U  my  interest  the  fkults  of  my  neighbours  to  liide ; 

If  I  *ve  sometimes  lent  Scandal  ocession  to  prate, 

1  've  often  oonceal'd  what  she  loVd  to  relate ; 

If  to  Justice's  bar  some  have  wander'd  from  mine, 

•T  was  because  the  dull  rogues  wouldn't  stay  by  their  wine ; 

And  for  brawls  at  my  house,  well  the  poet  explains. 

That  men  drink  thauow  draMgkis,vki.  so  madden  their  brains. 


INNS. 


A  difficult  Subject  for  Poetry— Invocation  of  the  Mna»— De- 
scription of  the  principal  Inn  and  those  of  the  first  Qast^ 
The  laige  deserted  Tavern— Thoee  of  a  second  Order— 
Their  Company— One  of  pellicular  Dewariptioii— A  lower 
kind  of  PubUc-IIouses ;  yet  distinguished  among  them- 
selves—Houses  on  the  Quays  for  Sailors-^The  Green  Man  ; 
it>  Landlord,  and  the  Adventure  of  his  Marriage,  8te. 

MncB  do  I  need,  and  therefore  will  I  ask, 
A  Muse  to  aid  me  in  my  present  task  ; 
For  then  with  special  cause  we  beg  for  aid, 
When  of  our  subject  we  are  most  afraid  : 
Ihhs  are  this  subject— 't  is  an  ill-drawn  lot, 
So,  thou  who  gravely  triflest,  fail  me  not; 
Fail  not,  but  haste,  and  to  my  memory  bring 
Scenes  yet  unsung,  which  few  would  choose  to  sing : 
Thou  mad'st  a  Shilling  splendid ;  >  thou  hast  thrown 
On  humble  themes  the  graces  sJl  thine  own ; 
By  thee  the  Mistress  of  a  Village-school 
Became  a  queen  enthroned  upon  her  stool  ;* 
And  far  beyond  the  rest  thou  gav'st  to  shine 
Belinda's  Lock— that  deathless  work  was  thine.* 

Come,  lend  thy  cheerful  light,  and  give  to  please, 
These  seats  of  revelry,  these  scenes  of  case ; 


Such  as  I  oft  have  channoed  to  espy 

Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity." 

Sbxwstonk's  ScAoo/miftresf. 

>  **  Tliis  Tiock,  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  feme, 
And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name.** 

Popx's  Rape  o/tAs  Lock. 
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Who  sings  of  Inns  much  danger  has  to  dread. 
And  needs  assistance  from  the  fountain-head. 

High  in  the  street,  overlooking  all  the  place, 
The  rampant  Lion  shows  his  kingly  face ; 
His  ample  jaws  extend  from  side  to  side, 
His  eyes  are  glaring,  and  his  nostrils  wide ; 
In  silver  shag  the  sovereign  form  is  dressed, 
A  mane  horrific  sweeps  his  ample  chest ; 
Elate  with  pride,  he  seems  t'  assert  bis  reign, 
And  stands  the  glory  of  his  wide  domain. 

Yet  nothing  dreadful  to  his  friends  the  sight, 
But  sign  and  pledge  of  welcome  and  delight. 
To  him  the  noblest  guest  the  town  detains 
Flies  for  repast,  and  in  his  court  remains ; 
Him  too  the  cfowd  with  longing  looks  admire, 
Sigh  for  his  joys,  and  modestly  retire ; 
Here  not  a  comfort  shall  to  them  be  lost 
Who  never  ask  or  never  feel  the  cost. 

The  ample  yards  on  either  side  contain 
Buildings  where  order  and  distinction  reign  ;-^ 
The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest, 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dreafd  ; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there. 
And  high-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 
On  all  without  a  lordly  host  sustains 
The  care  of  empire,  and  observant  reigns ; 
The  parting  guest  beholds  him  at  his  side. 
With  pomp  obsequious,  bending  in  his  pride ; 
Round  all  the  place  his  eyes  all  objects  meet, 
Attentive,  silent,  civil,  and  discreet. 
0*er  all  within  the  lady-hostess  rules, 
Her  bar  she  governs,  and  her  kitchen  schools ; 
To  every  guest  th'  appropriate  speech  is  made. 
And  every  duty  with  distinction  paid ; 
Respectful,  easy,  pleasant,  or  polite — 
"  Your  honour's  servant " — "  Mister  Smith,  good 
night."  * 

Next,  but  not  near,  yet  honoured  through  the 
town. 
There   swing,  inoongruous  pair!    the  Bear  and 

Crown ; 
That  Crown  suspended  gems  and  ribands  deck, 
A  golden  chain  hangs  o'er  that  furry  neck : 
UiiUke  the  nobler  beast,  the  Bear  is  bound, 
And  with  the  Crown  so  near  him,  scowls  uncrown'd ; 
Less  his  dominion,  but  alert  are  all 
Without,  within,  and  ready  for  the  call ; 
Smart  lads  and  light  run  nimbly  here  and  there, 
Nor  for  neglected  duties  mourns  the  Bear. 

To  his  retreats,  on  the  Election-day, 
The  losing  party  found  their  silent  way ; 
There  they  partook  of  each  consoling  good, 
Like  him  uncrown'd,  like  him  in  sullen  mood-^ 
Threat'ning,  but  bound. — ^Here  meet  a  social  kind. 
Our  various  clubs  for  various  cause  combined ; 
Nor  has  he  pride,  but  thankftil  takes  as  gain 
The  dew-drops  shaken  from  the  Lion's  mane : 
A  thriving  couple  here  their  skill  display, 
And  share  the  profits  of  no  vulgar  sway. 

Third  in  our  Borough's  list  appears  the  sign 
Of  a  fair  queen — ^the  gracious  Caroline ; 
But  in  decay — each  feature  in  the  &ce 
Has  stain  of  Time,  and  token  of  disgrace. 


*  [The  White  Lton  ii  one  of  the  prindpd  inni  at  Ald- 
boroagh.  The  landlord  ahowa,  with  no  little  exultation*  an 
old-famioned  parlour,  the  uiial  scene  of  convivial  meetings, 
in  which  the  poet  had  hti  diare.   See  oate,  p.  80.] 


The  storm  of  winter,  and  the  Bummer-«un, 

Have  on  that  fonn  their  equal  mischief  done ; 

The  features  now  are  all  disfigured  seen, 

And  not  one  charm  adorns  th'  insulted  queen  :* 

To  this  poor  face  was  never  paint  applied, 

Th'  unseemly  work  of  cruel  Time  to  hide ; 

Here  we  may  rightly  such  neglect  upbraid, 

Paint  on  such  faces  is  by  prudence  laid. 

Large  the  domain,  but  all  within  combine 

To  correspond  with  the  dlshonour'd  sign ; 

And  all  around  dilapidates ;  you  call — 

But  none  replies — ^^ey  're  inattentive  all : 

At  length  a  ruin'd  stable  holds  your  steed. 

While  you  through  laige  and  dirty  rooms  proceed. 

Spacious  and  cold ;  a  proof  they  once  had  been 

In  hcmour, — ^now  magnificently  mean ; 

Till  in  some  small  hidf-fumish'd  room  you  rest, 

Whose  dying  fire  denotes  it  had  a  guest. 

In  those  you  pass'd,   where  fbrmer  splendour 

reign'd. 
You  saw  the  carpets  torn,  the  paper  stain'd ; 
Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  windows  fix'd. 
And  paper  oil'd  in  many  a  space  betwixt ; 
A  soil'd  and  broken  sconce,  a  mirror  crack'd. 
With  table  underprop'd,  and  chairs  new  back'd ; 
A  marble  dde-slab  with  ten  thousand  stains. 
And  all  an  ancient  Tavern's  poor  remains. 

With  much  entreaty,  they  your  food  prepare, 
And  acid  wine  afford,  with  meagre  fare ; 
Heartless  you  sup ;  and  when  a  doxen  times 
You've  read  the   fractured   window's  senseless 

rhymes. 
Have  been  assured  that  Phcebe  Green  was  fair, 
And  Peter  Jackson  took  his  supper  there ; 
You  reach  a  chilling  chamber,  where  you  dread 
Damps,  hot  or  oold,  fh>m  a  tremendous  bed ; 
Late  eomes  your  sleep,  and  you  are  waken'd  soon 
By  rustling  tatters  of  the  old  festoon. 

O'er  this  large  building,  thus  by  time  delkoed, 
A  servile  couple  has  its  owner  placed. 
Who  not  unmlndiul  that  its  style  Is  large, 
To  lost  magnificence  adapt  their  charge  : 
Thus  an  old  beauty,  who  has  long  declined. 
Keeps  former  dues  and  dignity  in  mind ; 
And  wills  that  all  attention  should  be  paid 
For  graces  vanish'd  and  for  charms  decay'd. 

Few  years  have  pass'd,  since  brightly  'cross  the 
way, 
Lights  from  each  window  shot  the  lengthenM  ray, 
And  busy  looks  in  every  face  were  seen, 
Through  the  warm  prechicts  of  the  reigning  Queen ; 
There  fires  inviting  blaxed,  and  all  around 
Was  heard  the  tinkling  bells'  seducing  sound ; 
The  nimble  waiters  to  that  sound  from  fkr 
Sprang  to  the  call,  then  hasten'd  to  the  bar ; 
Where  a  glad  priestess  of  the  temple  sway*d, 
The  most  obedient,  and  the  most  obey'd ; 
Rosy  and  round,  adom'd  in  crimson  vest. 
And  flaming  ribands  at  her  ample  breast : 
She,  skill'd  like  Circe,  tried  her  guests  to  move, 
With  looks  of  welcome  and  with  words  of  love ; 
And  such  her  potent  charms,  that  men  unwise 
Were  soon  transform'd  and  fitted  for  the  sties. 


»  [Original  ediUon  :— 

Have,  lilce  the  guillotine,  the  royal  neck 
Parted  in  twain — the  figure  is  a  wreck.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Her  port  in  bottles  stood,  a  well-flt«in'd  row, 
Drawn  for  the  evening  from  the  pipe  below ; 
Three  powerfol  spirits  filled  a  parted  ease, 
Some  cordial  botUes  stood  in  secret  place ; 
Fair  acid-firoits  in  nets  above  were  seen, 
Her  plate  was  splendid,  and  her  glasses  clean ; 
Basins  and  bowls  were  ready  on  the  stand, 
And  measures  clatter'd  in  her  powerfiil  hand. 

Inferior  Houses  now  our  notice  claim, 
But  who  shall  deal  them  their  appropriate  fame  ? 
Who  shall  the  nice,  yet  known  distinction,  tell, 
Between  the  peel  complete  and  single  Bell? 

Determine  ye,  who  on  your  shining  nags 
Wear  oil-skin  beavers,  and  bear  seal-skin  bags ; 
Or  ye,  grave  topers,  who  with  coy  delight 
Snugly  ei^oy  the  sweetness  of  the  night ; 
Ye  Travellers  all,  superior  Inns  denied 
By  moderate  purse,  the  low  by  decent  pride ; 
Come  and  determine, — ^will  you  take  your  place 
At  the  Jitll  Orb,  or  half  the  lunar  Face? 
With  the  Black-Boy  or  Angel  will  ye  dine  ? 
Will  ye  approve  the  Fountain  or  the  Vine  ? 
Horses  the  white  or  blcush  will  ye  prefer  ? 
The  Silver-Swan  or  Swan  opposed  to  her— 
Bare  bird  !  *    whose    form    the   raven-plumage 

decks. 
And  graceful  curve  her  three  alluring  necks  ? 
All  these  a  decent  entertainment  give, 
And  by  their  comforts  comfortably  live. 

Shall  I  pass  by  the  Boar? — ^there  are  who  cry, 
*'  Beware  the  Boar,"  and  pass  determined  by : 
Those  dreadful  tusks,  those  little  peering  eyes 
And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 
There  dwells  a  kind  old  Aunt,  and  there  you  see 
Some  kind  young  Nieces  in  her  company ; 
Poor  village  nieces,  whom  the  tender  dame 
Invites  to  town,  and  gives  their  beauty  Fame ; 
The  grateful  sisters  feel  th'  important  aid. 
And  the  good  Aunt  is  flatter'd  and  repaid. 

What,  ti^ongh  it  may  some  cool  observers  strike, 
That  such  fair  sisters  should  be  so  unlike  ; 
That  styi  another  and  another  comes, 
And  at  the  matron's  tables  smiles  atid  blooms ; 
That  all  appear  as  if  they  meant  to  stay 
Time  undefined,  nor  name  a  parting  day; 
And  yet,  though  all  are  valued,  all  are  dear, 
Causeless,  they  go,  and  seldom  more  appear. 

Yet  let  Suspicion  hide  her  odious  head. 
And  Scandal  vengeance  from  a  burgess  dread ; 
A  pious  friend,  who  with  the  ancient  dame 
At  sober  cribbage  takes  an  evening  game ; 
His  cup  beside  him,  through  their  play  he  quaffl^ 
And  oft  renews,  and  innocently  laughs ; 
Or  growing  serious,  to  the  text  resorts, 
And  from  the  Sunday-sermon  makes  reports ; 
While  all,  with  grateful  glee,  his  wish  attend, 
A  grave  protector  and  a  powerful  friend : 
But  Slander  says,  who  indistinctly  sees. 
Once  he  was  caught  with  Sylvia  on  his  knees  ;^ 
A  cautious  burgess  with  a  carefbl  wife 
To  be  so  caught ! — ^'t  is  false  upon  my  life. 

Next  are  a  lower  kind,  yet  not  so  low 
But  they,  among  them,  their  diBtinctions  know ; 
And  when  a  thriving  landlord  aims  so  high, 
As  to  exchange  the  Chequer  for  the  Pye, 


*  **  Ran  aTia  in  teiru,  nigroqne  •imiUima  eygno." — Juv. 


Or  from  Duke  William  to  the  Dog  repairs, 
He  takes  a  finer  coat  and  fiercer  airs. 

Pleased  with  his  power,  the  poor  man  loves  to  say 
Wliat  favourite  Inn  shall  share  his  evening's  pay  ; 
Where  he  shall  sit  the  social  hour,  and  lose 
His  past  day's  labours  and  his  next  day's  views. 
Our  Seamen  too  have  choice ;  one  takes  a  trip 
In  the  warm  cabin  of  his  favourite  Ship  ; 
And  on  the  morrow  in  the  humbler  Boat 
He  rows  till  fancy  feels  herself  afloat ; 
Can  he  the  sign — ^Three  Jolly  Sailors — pass. 
Who  hears  a  fiddle  and  who  sees  a  lass  ? 
The  Anchor  too  affords  the  seaman  joys, 
In  small  smoked  room,  all  clamour,  crowd,  and 

noise; 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surrounds  the  fire. 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  punch  require ; 
They  come  for  pleasure  in  their  leisure  hour. 
And  they  enjoy  it  to  their  utmost  power ; 
Standing  they  drink,  they  swearing  smoke,  while 

aU 
Call,  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call : 
There  is  no  time  for  trifling — ^'^  Do  ye  see  ? 
**  We  drink  and  drub  the  French  extempore." 

See !  round  the  room,  on  every  beam  and  balk, 
Are  mingled  scrolls  of  hieroglyphic  chalk; 
Yet  nothing  heeded — would  one  stroke  suffice 
To  blot  out  all,  here  honour  is  too  nice, — 
"  Let  knavish  landsmen  think  such  dirty  things, 
<<  We  're  British  tars,  and  British  tars  are  kings." 

But  the  Green-Man  shall  I  pass  by  unsung. 
Which  mine  own  James  upon  his  sign-post  hung  ? 
His  sign  his  image, — ^for  he  was  once  seen 
A  squire's  attendant,  clad  in  keeper's  green ; 
Ere  yet  with  wages  more,  and  honour  less, 
He  stood  behind  me  in  a  graver  dress. 

James  in  an  evil  hour  went  forth  to  woo 
Young  Juliet  Hart,  and  was  her  Romeo : 
They  'd  seen  the  play,  and  thought  it  vastly  sweet 
For  two  young  lovers  by  the  moon  to  meet ; 
The  nymph  was  gentle,  of  her  favours  free, 
E'en  at  a  word — ^no  Rosalind  was  she ; 
Nor,  like  that  other  Juliet,  tried  his  truth 
With — "  Be  thy  purpose  marriage,  gentle  youth  ?  " 
But  him  received,  and  heard  his  tender  tale 
When  sang  the  lark,  and  when  the  nightingale : 
So  in  few  months  the  generous  lass  was  seen 
I'  the  way  that  all  the  CapuleU  had  been. 

Then  f^t  repentance  seized  the  amorous  man, 
And-*-shame  on  love ! — ^he  reason'd  and  he  ran ; 
The  thoughtful  Romeo  trembled  fbr  his  purse. 
And  the  sad  sounds,  **  for  better  and  for  worse." 

Yet  could  tiie  Lover  not  so  far  withdraw. 
But  he  was  haunted  both  by  Love  and  Law ; 
Now  Law  dismay'd  him  as  he  view'd  its  fangs. 
Now  Pity  seised  him  for  his  Juliet's  pangs ; 
Then  thoughts  of  justice  and  some  dread  of  jail, 
Where  all  would  blame  him,  and  where  none  might 

bail; 
These  drew  him  back,  till  Julief  s  hut  appear'd. 
Where  love  had  drawn  him  when  he  should  have 
fear'd. 

There  sat  the  father  in  his  wicker  throne, 
Uttering  his  curses  in  tremendous  tone : 
With  foulest  names  his  daughter  he  reviled, 
And  look'd  a  very  Herod  at  the  child : 
Nor  was  she  patient,  but  with  equal  scorn. 
Bade  him  remember  when  his  Joe  was  bom : 
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Then  rose  the  mother,  eager  to  begin 
Her  plea  for  frailty,  when  the  swain  came  in. 
To  him  she  tom'd,  and  other  theme  began, 
Showed  him  his  boy,  and  bade  him  be  a  man ; 
*'  An  honest  man,  who,  when  he  breaks  the  laws, 
"  Will  make  a  woman  honest  if  there 's  cause." 
With  lengthen'd  speech  she  proved  what  came  to 

pass 
Was  no  reflection  on  a  loving  lass : 
'*  If  she  your  love  as  wife  and  mother  claim, 
'*  What  can  it  matter  which  was  first  the  name  ? 
'*  Bat 't  is  most  base,  *i  is  peijury  and  theft, 
**  When  a  lost  girl  is  like  a  widow  left ; 
**  The  rogue  who  ruins — "  here  the  faUier  found 
His  spouse  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 
"  That's  not  the  point,"  quoth  he,—"  I  don't 

suppose 
^*  My  good  friend  Fletcher  to  be  one  of  those ; 
"  What 's  done  amiss  he  '11  mend  in  proper  time — 
"  I  hate  to  hear  of  villany  and  crioie : 
"  'T  was  my  misfortune,  in  the  days  of  youth, 
"  To  find  two  lasses  pleading  for  my  truth  *, 
"  The  case  was  hard,  I  would  with  all  my  soul 
"  Have  wedded  both,  but  law  is  our  control ; 
"  So  one  I  took,  and  when  we  gain'd  a  home, 
"  Her  friend  agreed — ^what  could  she  more  ? — to 

come; 
"  And  when  she  found  that  I  'd  a  widow'd  bed, 
'*  Me  she  desired — ^what  could  I  less  ? — ^to  wed. 
**^  An  easier  case  is  yours :  you  've  not  the  smart 
"  That    two    fond  pleaders  cause  in  one  man's 

heart. 
"  You  've  not  to  wait  from  year  to  year  distress'd, 
*'  Before  your  conscience  can  be  laid  at  rest ; 
"  There  smiles  your  bride,  there  sprawls  your 

new-bom  son, 
"  — A  ring,  a  licence,  and  the  thing  is  done." — 

"  My  loving  James," — ^the  Lass  began  her  plea, 
"  I  '11  make  thy  reason  take  a  part  with  me ; 
"  Had  I  been  froward,  skittisl^  or  unkind, 
"  Or  to  thy  person  or  thy  passion  blind ; 
"  Had  I  revised,  when  't  was  thy  part  to  pray, 
"  Or  put  thee  off  with  promise  and  delay ; 
**  Thou  might'st  in  justice  and  in  conscience  fly, 
*^  Denying  her  who  taught  thee  to  deny : 
"  But,   James,  with    me  thou  hadst  an  easier 

task, 
"  Bonds  and  conditions  I  forbore  to  ask ; 
*^  I  laid  no  traps  for  thee,  no  plots  or  plans, 
"  Nor  marriage  named  by  licence  or  by  banns ; 
"  Nor  would  I  now  the  parson's  aid  employ, 
"  But  for  this  cause," — and  up  she  held  her  boy. 
Motives  like  these  could  heart  of  flesh  resist  ? 
James  took  the  infant  and  in  triumph  kiss'd ; 
Then  to  his  mother's  arms  the  child  restored. 
Made  his  proud  speech  and  pledged  his  worthy 

word. 


7  If  this  Letter  thofald  be  found  to  contain  nothing  inter* 
eating  or  unoommon  ;  if  it  describe  thinn  which  we  behold 
every  day,  and  some  which  we  do  not  wi^  to  behold  at  anv 
time ;  let  it  be  considered  tliat  it  is  one  of  the  shortest,  ana 
that,  fh>m  a  poem  whose  safaject  was  a  Borough,  populous  and 
wealthy,  these  places  of  public  accommodation  could  not, 
without  some  impropriety,  be  excluded. 

■  Strolling  players  are  thus  held  in  a  legal  sense. 

s  "  The  strolling  tribe,  a  despicable  race  I 

Like  wand'ring  Arabs,  shift  fkt>m  place  to  place  : 


"  Three  times  at  church  our  banns  shall  pub- 
lish'd  bo, 
*^  Thy  health  be  drunk  in  bumpers  three  times 

three; 
"  And  thou  shalt  grace  (bedeck*  d  in  garments  gay) 
**  The  christening-dinner  on  the  wedding-day." 
James  at  my  door  then  made  his  parting  bow. 
Took  the  Green-Man,  and  is  a  master  now.' 


LETTER    XIL 


These  are  monarchs  none  respect. 

Heroes,  yet  an  humbled  crew. 
Nobles,  whom  the  crowd  correct. 

Wealthy  men,  whom  duns  pursue  ; 
Beauties  shrinking  ftom  the  view 

Of  the  day's  detecting  eye  ; 
Lovers,  who  with  much  ado 
Long-forsaken  damsels  woo. 

And  heave  the  ill-feign'd  sigh. 

Tliese  are  misers,  craving  means 

Of  existence  through  the  day, 
Famous  scholars,  conning  scenes 

Of  a  doll  bewildering  play ; 
Raned  braoz  and  misnes  grey, 

wiiom  the  rabble  praise  and  blame 
Proud  and  mean,  ana  sad  and  gay, 
Toiling  after  ease,  sie  they, 

InflunooB,*  and  boasting  Ihme. 


PLATERS. 


They  arrive  in  the  Borongh->Weleomed  by  their  former 
Friends— Are  better  fitted  for  Comic  than  Tragic  Scenes  : 
yet  better  approved  in  the  latter  by  one  Part  of  their 
Audience  —  Their  general  Character  and  Pleasantry — 
I^lltlcular  Distresses  and  Laboun— Their  Fortitnde  and 
Fstienoe — ^A  private  rehearsal— The  Vanity  of  the  aged 
Actress— A  Heroine  from  the  Milliner's  Shop— A  deluded 
Tradesman— Of  what  Petsons  the  Company  is  composed- 
Character  and  Adventures  of  PVederic  Thompson. 

Drawn  by  the  annual  call,  we  now  behold 
Our  Troop  Dramatic,  heroes  known  of  old, 
And  those,  since  last  they  march'd,  enlisted  and 

enroU'd : 
Mounted  on  hacks  or  borne  in  waggons  some. 
The  rest  on  foot  (the  humbler  brethren)  come.* 
Three  favour'd  places,  an  unequal  time, 
Join  to  support  this  company  sublime : 
Ours  for  the  longer  period — see  how  light 
Yon  parties  move,  their  former  friends  in  sight, 
Whose  claims  are  all  allow'd,  and  friendship  glads 

the  night. 
Now  public  rooms  shall  sound  with  words  divine, 
And  private  lodgings  hear  how  heroes  shine ', 


Vagrants  by  law,  to  justice  open  laid. 

They  tremble,  of  the  beadle's  lash  afraid. 

And,  fkwning,  cringe  for  wretched  means  of  life 

To  Madam  May'ress,  or  his  Worship's  wife. 

The  mighty  monarch,  In  theatric  sack 

Carries  his  whole  regalia  at  his  back  ; 

His  royal  consort  heads  the  female  band. 

And  leads  tlie  heir-apparent  in  her  hand ; 

Tlie  pannier'd  ass  creeps  on  with  conscious  pride. 

Bearing  a  future  prince  on  either  ride." — CauaoaiLL. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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No  talk  of  pay  shall  yet  on  pleasure  steal, 
But  kindest  welcome  bless  the  fHendly  meal ; 
While  o*er  the  social  jug  and  decent  cheer, 
Shall  be  described  the  fortunes  of  the  year. 

Peruse  these  bills,  and  see  what  each  can  do, — 
Behold  I  the  prince,  the  slave,  the  monk,  the  Jew ; 
Change  but  the  garment,  and  they  'U  aU  engage 
To  take  each  part,  and  act  in  every  age : 
Cull'd  from  all  houses,  what  a  house  are  they  I 
Swept  from  all  bams,  our  Borough-critics  say ; 
But  with  some  portion  of  a  critic's  ire, 
We  all  endure  them ;  there  are  some  admire : 
They  might  have  praise,  confined  to  farce  alone ; 
Full  well  they  grin,  they  should  not  try  to  groan ; 
But  then  our  servants'  and  our  seamen's  wives 
lA>ve  all  that  rant  and  rapture  as  their  lives ; 
He  who  'Squire  Richard's  part  could  well  sustain,' 
Finds  as  King  Richard  he  must  roar  amain — 
"  My  horse  I    my  horse  I  " — ^Lo  I    now  to    their 

abodes,* 
Come  lords  and  lovers,  empresses  and  gods. 
The  master-mover  of  these  scenes  has  made 
No  trifling  gain  in  this  adventurous  trade ; 
Trade  we  may  term  it,  for  he  duly  buys 
Arms  out  of  use  and  undirected  eyes : 
These  he  instructs,  and  guides  them  as  he  can, 
And  vends  each  night  the  manufactured  man : 
Long  as  our  custom  lasts  they  gladly  stay. 
Then  strike  their  tents,  like  Tartars  1  and  away  ! 
The  place  grows  bare  where  they  too  long  remain, 
But  grass  will  rise  ere  they  return  again. 
Children  of  Thespis,   welcome;    knights    and 

queens ! 
Counts!    barons  I    beauties!    when  before    your 

scenes, 
And  mighty  monarchs  thund'ring  from  your  throne; 
Then  step  behind,  and  all  your  glory's  gone : 
Of  crown  and  palace,  throne  and  guards  bereft, 
The  pomp  is  vanish'd,  and  the  care  is  left.* 
Yet  strong  and  lively  is  the  joy  they  feel, 
^  When  the  full  house  secures  the  plenteous  meal ; 
'  Flatt'ring  and  flatter'd,  each  attempts  to  raise 
A  brother's  merits  for  a  brother's  praise  : 
For  never  hero  shows  a  prouder  heart, 
Than  he  who  proudly  acts  a  hero's  part ; 
Nor  without  cause ;  the  boards,  we  know,  can  yield 
Place  for  fierce  contest,  like  the  tented  field. 

Graceful  to  tread  the  stage,  to  be  in  turn 
The  prince  we  honour,  and  the  knave  we  spurn ; 
Bravely  to  bear  the  tumult  of  the  crowd. 
The  hiss  tremendous,  and  the  censure  loud : 
These  are  their  parts, — and  he  who  these  sustains, 
Deserves  some  praise  and  profit  for  his  pains. 
Heroes  at  leaat  of  gentler  kind  are  they, 


s  [In  Vanbragh*!  comedy  of  *  The  Provoked  Hiuband.'] 

4  [**!!  u  true,  Indeed,  that  the  principal  acton  on  our 
roctio  boarda  have  moct  of  them  had  tneir  education  in  Covent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane ;  but  they  have  been  employed  in  the 
busineas  of  the  drama  in  a  degree  but  just  above  a  acene- 
ahifter.  The  attendanta  on  a  monarch  atrut  monarcha  them- 
aelves,  mutea  And  their  voices,  and  measage-bearers  rise  into 
heroes.  The  humour  of  our  best  comedian  consists  in  shrugs 
and  grimaces ;  he  jokes  in  a  wry  mouth,  and  repartees  in  a 
grin  ;  in  ahort,  he  practises  on  Congxeve  and  Vanbrugh  all 
wose  distortions  that  gained  him  so  much  applause  from  the 
galleries  in  the  druba  which  he  was  condemned  to  undergo 
in  pantomimes." — Thornbill.J 


Against  whose  swords  no  weeping  widows  pray, 
No  blood  their  fury  sheds,  nor  havoc  marks  their 
way. 

Sad  happy  race  !  soon  raised  and  soon  depressed. 
Tour  days  all  pass'd  in  jeopardy  and  jest ; 
Poor  witiiout  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain, 
Not  wam'd  by  misery,  not  enrich'd  by  gain ; 
Whom  Justice,  pitying,  chides  from  place  to  place, 
A  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry  race. 
Whose  cheerful  looks  assume,  and  play  the  parts 
Of  happy  rovers  with  repining  hearts ; ' 
Then  cast  off  care,  and  in  the  mimic  pain 
Of  tragic  woe  feel  spirits  light  and  vain. 
Distress  and  hope — the  mind's,  the  body's  wear. 
The  man's  affliction,  and  the  actor's  tear : 
Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  children  of  distress. 

Slaves  though  ye  be,  your  wandering  freedom 
seems. 
And  with  your  varying  views  and  restless  schemes, 
Your  griefs  are  transient,  as  your  joys  are  dreams. 

Yet  keen  those  griefs— ah !   what    avail   thy 
charms, 
Fair  Juliet !  what  that  Infant  in  thine  arms  ; 
What  those  heroic  lines  thy  patience  learns, 
What  all  the  aid  thy  present  Romeo  earns. 
Whilst  thou  art  crowded  in  that  lumbering  wain, 
With  all  thy  plaintive  sisters  to  complain  ? 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  labour — To  rehearse. 
Day  after  day,  poor  scraps  of  prose  ani  verse ; 
To  bear  each  oUier's  spirit,  pride,  and  spite ; 
To  hide  in  rant  the  heart-ache  of  the  night ; 
To  dress  in  gaudy  patchwork,  and  to  force 
The  mind  to  think  on  the  appointed  course ; — 
This  is  laborious,  and  may  be  defined 
The  bootless  labour  of  the  thriftless  mind. 

There  is  a  veteran  Dame  :  I  see  her  stand 
Intent  and  pensive  with  her  book  in  hand ; 
Awhile  her  thoughts  she  forces  on  her  part, 
Then  dwells  on  objectsnearer  to  the  heart ; 
Across  the  room  she  paces,  gets  her  tone. 
And  fits  her  features  for  the  Danish  throne  ; 
To-night  a  queen — I  mark  her  motion  slow, 
I  hear  her  speech,  and  Hamlet's  mother  know. 

Methinks  't  is  pitiful  to  see  her  try 
For  strength  of  arms  and  energy  of  eye ; 
With  vigour  lost,  and  spirits  worn  away, 
Her  pomp  and  pxide  she  labours  to  display ; 
And  when  awhile  she 's  tried  her  part  to  act, 
To  find  her  thoughts  arrest«d  by  some  fact ; 
When  struggles  more  and  more  severe  are  seen, 
In  the  plain  actress  than  the  Danish  queen, — 
At  length  she  feels  her  part,  she  finds  delight, 
And  fancies  all  the  plaudits  of  the  night : 


s  **  In  shabby  state  they  stmt,  in  Utter'd  robe. 
The  scene  a  blanket,  and  a  bam  the  globe  : 
No  high  conceits  their  moderate  wishes  raise. 
Content  with  humble  profit,  humble  praise. 
Let  dowdies  simper,  and  let  bumpkins  stare. 
The  strolling  pageant  hero  treada  on  air : 
Pleased  fw  his  hour  he  to  mankind  givea  law, 
And  snores  the  next  oat  on  a  bed  of  straw." 

CHUXCHII.L. 

*  **  He  who  to-night  ia  seated  on  a  throne, 

Calls  subjects,  empires,  kingdoms,  all  his  own, 
Who  wears  the  diadem  and  rogal  robe. 
Next  morning  shall  awake  as  poor  as  Job." 
2f 
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Old  as  she  is,  she  smiles  at  every  speech, 
And  thinks  no  youthful  part  beyond  her  reach ; 
But  as  the  mist  of  vanity  again 
Is  blown  away,  by  press  of  present  pain, 
Sad  and  in  doubt  she  to  her  purse  applies 
For  cause  of  comfort,  where  no  comfort  lies ; 
Then  to  her  task  she  sighing  turns  again — 
^*  Oh !    Hamlet,  thou    hast    cleft    my    heart    in 
twam!"' 

And  who  that  poor,  consumptive,  wither'd  thing, 
Who  strains  her  slender  throat  and  strives  to  sing  ? 
Panting  for  breath  and  forced  her  voice  to  drop, 
And  far  unUke  the  inmate  of  the  shop, 
Where  she,  in  youth  and  health,  alert  and  gay, 
Laugh'd  off  at  night  the  labours  of  the  day ; 
With  novels,  verses,  fancy's  fertile  powers. 
And  sister- converse  pass'd  the  evening-hours : 
But  Cynthia's  soul  was  soft,  her  wishes  strong, 
Her  judgment  weak,  and  her  conclusions  wrong ; 
The  morning-call  and  counter  were  her  dread, 
And  her  contempt  the  needle  and  the  thread : 
But  when  she  read  a  gentle  damsel's  part. 
Her  woe,  her  wish  I — she  had  them  all  by  heart. 

At  length  the  hero  of  the  boards  drew  nigh. 
Who  spake  of  love  till  sigh  re-echo'd  sigh ; 
He  told  in  honey'd  words  his  deathless  flame, 
And  she  his  own  by  tender  vows  became ; 
Nor  ring  nor  licence  needed  souls  so  fond, 
Alfonso's  passion  was  his  Cynthia's  bond : 
And  thus  the  simple  girl,  to  shame  betray'd. 
Sinks  to  the  grave  forsaken  and  dismay'd. 

Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope, 
See  her !  the  grief  and  scandal  of  the  troop ; 
A  wretched  martyr  to  a  childish  pride, 
Her  woe  insulted,  and  her  praise  denied : 
Her  humble  talents,  though  derided,  used, 
Her  prospects  lost,  her  confidence  abused ; 
All  that  remains — ^for  she  not  long  can  brave 
Increase  of  evils — ^is  an  early  grave. 

Ye  gentle  Cynthias  of  the  shop,  take  heed 
What  dreams  you  cherish,  and  what  books  ye  read  I 

A  decent  sum  had  Peter  Notteige  made. 
By  joining  bricks — ^to  him  a  thriving  trade : 
Of  his  employment  master  and  his  wife, 
This  humble  tradesman  led  a  lordly  life ; 
The  house  of  kings  and  heroes  lack'd  repairs. 
And  Peter,  though  reluctant,  served  the  Players : 
Connected  thus,  he  heard  in  way  polite, — 
**  Come,  Master  Nottage,  see  us  play  to-night." 
At  first 't  was  folly,  nonsense,  idle  stuff. 
But  seen  for  nothing  it  grew  well  enough ; 
And  better  now — now  best,  and  every  night, 
In  this  fool's  paradise  he  drank  delight ; 
And  as  he  felt  the  bliss,  he  wish'd  to  know 
Whence  all  this  rapture  and  these  joys  could  flow ; 
For  if  the  seeing  could  such  pleasure  bring. 
What  must  the  feeling  ? — ^feeling  like  a  king  ? 


7  [This  was  mitten,  in  1799,  toon  after  Mr.  Cnbbe  had 
•een  a  reheanal  at  the  **  Theatre  Royal,"  Aldboroogh.  The 
••  veteran  dame  "  waa  tlie  lady  manuer,  who,  aeated  in  her 
chair  of  state,  corrected  the  rest,  as  ftr  as  her  evidently  ab- 
stracted attention  woald  allow.  Her  husband  enacted  Othello, 
and  ahouted  lastily  for  the  "  fuutkercAer."'] 

«  [The  history  of  the  stage  might  afTord  many  instances  of 
those  who,  in  the  trade  of  death,  might  have  alain  men,  yet 
have  condescended  to  deal  counterfeit  slaughter  from  their 
right  hands,  and  administer  harmless  bowls  of  poison.    We 


In  vain  his  wife,  his  uncle,  and  his  friend, 
Cried—''  Peter  I  Peter  I  let  such  follies  end ; 
"  'T  is  well  enough  these  vagabonds  to  see, 
'*  But  would  you  partner  with  a  showman  be  ?" 

*' Showman  I"   said  Peter,  "did  not  Quin  and 
CUve, 
"  And  Roscius-Garrick,  by  the  science  thrive  ? 
"  Showman ! — ^'t  is  scandal ;  I  'm  by  genius  led 
*'  To  join  a  class  who  've   Shakspeare  at  their 
head." 

Poor  Peter  thus  by  easy  steps  became 
A  dreaming  candidate  for  scenic  fame, 
And,  after  years  consumed,  infirm  and  poor, 
He  sits  and  takes  the  tickets  at  the  door. 

Of  various  men  these  marching  troops  are  made,  ~ 
Pen-spuming  clerks,  and  lads  contemning  trade ; 
Waiters  and  servants  by  confinement  teased, 
And  youths  of  wealth  by  dissipation  eased ; 
With  feeling  nymphs,  who,  such  resource  at  hand, 
Scorn  to  obey  the  rigour  of  command ; 
Some,  who  from  higher  views  by  vice  are  won, 
And  some  of  either  sex  by  love  undone ; 
The  greater  part  lamenting  as  their  fall, 
What  some  an  honour  and  advancement  call.* 

There  are  who  names  in  shame  or  fear  assume, 
And  hence  our  Bevilles  and  our  Savilles  come ; 
It  honours  him,  from  tailor's  board  kick'd  dovm. 
As  Mister  Dormer  to  amuse  the  town ; 
FaUing,  he  rises :  but  a  kind  there  are 
Who  dwell  on  former  prospects,  and  despair ; 
Justly  but  vainly  they  their  fate  deplore, 
And  mourn  their  fall  who  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Our  merchant  Thcmpson,  with  his  sons  around, 
Most  mind  and  talent  in  his  Frederick  found  : 
He  was  so  lively,  that  his  mother  knew. 
If  he  were  taught,  that  honour  must  ensue  ; 
The  father's  views  were  in  a  different  line, — 
But  if  at  college  he  were  sure  to  shine. 
Then  should  he  go — ^to  prosper  who  could  doubt  ? — 
When  schoolboy  stigmas  would  be  all  wash'd  out, 
For  there  were  marks  upon  his  youthful  face, 
'Twixt  vice  and  error — a  neglected  case — 
These  would  submit  to  skill ;  a  little  time, 
And  none  could  trace  the  error  or  the  crime  ; 
Then  let  him  go,  and  once  at  college,  he 
Might  choose  his  station — ^what  would  Frederick 
be? 

'T  was  soon  determined — ^He  could  not  descend 
To  pedant-laws  and  lectures  without  end ; 
And  then  the  chapel — night  and  mom  to  pray, 
Or  mulct  and  threaten'd  if  he  kept  away ; 
No  I  not  to  be  a  bishop — so  he  swore, 
And  at  his  college  he  was  seen  no  more. 

His  debts  aU  paid,  the  father,  with  a  sigh, 
Placed  him  in  oifice — "  Do,  my  Frederick,  try  : 
"  Confine  thyself  a  few  short  months,  and  then — ^" 
He  tried  a  fortnight,  and  threw  down  the  pen. 


might  read  also  of  persona  whose  fists  were  intended  to  beat 
*  the  dram  ecclesiastic,'  who  haye  tliemselves  become  theatri- 
cal volunteers.  In  regard  to  the  law,  many  who  were  origin- 
ally desiffned  to  manifest  their  talents  for  elocution  in  West- 
minster Hall,  have  displaved  them  in  Drnry  Lane;  and  it 
may  be  sdded,  on  theatrical  authority,  that~ 

*'  Not  e'en  Attorneys  haye  thia  rage  withstood. 
But  changed  their  pens  for  truncheons,  ink  for  blood. 
And,  strange  reverse  I— died  for  their  country's  good." 

l^ORXTHILl..] 


'  My  Bon,  you  *re 


A^n  demands  were  hoBh'd 
free, 

'*  But  you  're  unsettled ;  take  your  ehanoe  at  sea :" 
So  in  few  days  the  midshipman,  equipp'd, 
Received  the  mother's  blessing,  and  was  shipp'd. 

Hard  was  her  fortune  I  soon  compell'd  to  meet 
The  wretched  stripling  staggering  through   the 

street; 
For,  rash,  impetuous,  insolent  and  vain, 
The  captain  sent  him  to  his  friends  again : 
About  the  Borough  roved  th'  unhappy  boy. 
And  ate  the  bread  of  every  chance-employ  I 
Of  friends  he  borrowed,  and  the  parents  yet 
In  secret  fondness  authorised  the  debt ; 
The  younger  sister,  still  a  child,  was  taught 
To  give  with  feign'd  affright  the  pittance  sought ; 
For  now  the  father  cried — *'  It  is  too  late 
"  For  trial  mor»->I  leave  him  to  his  fate,"-» 
Tet  left  him  not :  and  with  a  kind  of  joy. 
The  mother  heard  of  her  desponding  boy ; 
At  length  he  slcken'd,  and  he  found,  when  sick, 
All  aid  was  ready,  all  attendance  quick ; 
A  fever  seixed  him,  and  at  once  was  lost 
The  thought  of  trespass,  error,  crime,  and  cost : 
Th'  indulgent  parents  knelt  beside  the  youth. 
They  heard  his  promise  and  believed  his  truth ; 
And  when  the  danger  lessened  on  their  view,        • 
They  cast  off  doubt,  and  hope  assurance  grew  ;-— 
Nursed  by  his  sisters,  cherish'd  by  his  sire, 
Begg'd  to  be  glad,  encouraged  to  aspire. 
His  life,  they  said,  would  now  all  care  repay. 
And  he  might  date  his  prospects  from  that  day ; 
A  son,  a  brother  to  his  home  received, 
They  hoped  for  all  things,  and  in  all  believed. 

And  now  will  pardon,  comfort,  kindness  draw 
The  youth  from  vice  ?  will  honour,  duty,  law  ? 
AJas !  not  all :  the  more  the  trials  lent, 
The  less  he  seem'd  to  ponder  and  repent ; 
Headstrong,  determined  in  his  own  career, 
He  thought  reproof  uigust  and  truth  severe ; 
The  soul's  disease  was  to  its  crisis  come. 
He  first  abused  and  then  abjured  his  home ; 
And  when  he  chose  a  vagabond  to  be. 
He  made  his  shame  his  glory— <*  I  'U  be  free."  * 

Friends,  parents,  relatives,  hope,  reason,  love. 
With  anxious  ardour  for  that  empire  strove  ; 
In  vain  their  strife,  in  vain  the  means  applied, 
They  had  no  comfort,  but  that  all  were  tried ; 
One  strong  vain  trial  made,  the  mind  to  move, 
Was  the  last  eflbrt  of  parental  love. 

E'en  then  he  watch'd  his  father  from  his  home. 
And  to  his  mother  would  for  pity  come, 
Where,  as  he  made  her  tender  terrors  rise, 
He  talk'd  of  death,  and  threaten'd  for  supplies. 

Against  a  youth  so  vicious  and  undone. 
All  hearts  were  closed,  and  every  door  but  one : 
The  Players  received  him ;  they  with  open  heart 
Gave  him  his  portion  and  assign'd  his  part ; 
And  ere  three  days  were  added  to  his  life, 
He  found  a  home,  a  duty,  and  a  wife. 

His  present  friends,  though  they  were  nothing 
nice, 
Nor  ask'd  how  vicious  he,  or  what  his  vice, 

•  [Original  edition:— 

Vice,  dieadflil  habit  I  wheiMnramed  m  lonir. 
Becomes  at  length  inveteiately  strong ; 


Still  they  expected  he  should  now  attend 

To  the  joint  duty  as  a  xiseful  friend ; 

The  leader  too  declared,  with  fi^Dwn  severe, 

That  none  should  pawn  a  robe  that  kings  might 

wear; 
And  much  it  moved  him,  when  he  Hamlet  play'd, 
To  see  his  Father's  Ghost  so  drunken  made : 
Then  too  the  temper,  the  unbending  pride 
Of  this  ally,  would  no  reproof  abide  : — 
So  leaving  these,  he  march'd  away  and  join'd 
Another  troop,  and  other  goods  purloin'd ; 
And  other  characters,  both  gay  and  sage, 
Sober  and  sad,  made  stagger  on  the  stage. 
Then  to  rebuke  with  arrogant  disdai^, 
He  gave  abuse,  and  sought  a  home  again. 

Thus  changing    scenes,   but  with   unchanging 
vice. 
Engaged  by  many,  but  with  no  one  twice : 
Of  this,  a  last  and  poor  resource,  bereft. 
He  to  himself,  unhappy  guide  I  was  left — 
And  who  shall  say  where  guided  ?  to  what  seats 
Of  starving  villany  ?  of  thieves  and  cheats  ? 

In  that  sad  time  of  many  a  dismal  scene 
Had  he  a  witness,  not  inactive,  been  ; 
Had  leagued  with  petty  pilferers,  and  had  crept 
Where  of  each  sex  degraded  numbers  slept : 
With  such  associates  he  was  long  allied, 
Where  his  capacity  for  ill  was  tried, 
And  that  once  lost,  the  wretch  was  cast  aside. 
For  now,  though  willing  with  the  worst  to  act, 
He  wanted  powers  for  an  important  fact ; 
And  while  he  felt  as  lawless  spirits  feel. 
His  hand  was  palsied,  and  he  couldn't  steal. 

By  these  rejected,  is  their  lot  so  strange. 
So  low  I  that  he  could  suffer  by  the  change  ? 
Tes  1  the  new  station  as  a  fall  we  judge, — 
He  now  became  the  harlots'  humble  drudge. 
Their  drudge  in  common  ;  they  combined  to  save 
Awhile  frt>m  starving  their  submissive  slave ; 
For  now  his  spirit  left  him,  and  his  pride. 
His  scorn,  his  rancour,  and  resentment  died  ; 
Few  were  his  feelings — ^but  the  keenest  these. 
The  rage  of  hunger,  and  the  sigh  for  ease  ; 
He  who  abused  indulgence,  now  became 
By  want  subservient,  and  by  misery  tame  ; 
A  slave,  he  begg'd  forbearance ;  bent  with  pain. 
He  shunn'd  the    blow,-^*'  Ah  !    strike    me   not 
again." 

Thus  was  he  found :  the  master  of  a  hoy 
Saw  the  sad  wretch  whom  he  had  known  a  boy  ; 
At  first  in  doubt,  but  Frederick  laid  aside 
All  shame,  and  humbly  for  his  aid  applied  : 
He,  tamed  and  smitten  with  the  storms  gone  by, 
Look'd  for  compassion  through  one  living  eye, 
And  stretch'd  th'  unpalsied  hand:  the  seaman 

felt 
His  honest  heart  with  gentle  pity  melt. 
And  his  small  boon  with  cheerful  frankness  dealt ; 
Then  made  inquiries  of  th'  unhappy  youth. 
Who  told,  nor  shame  forbade  him,  all  the  truth. 

"  Young  Frederick  Thompson,  to  a  chandler's 
shop 
"  By  harlots  order'd,  and  afraid  to  stop  I — 


As,  more  indulged,  it  gains  the  strength  we  lose, 
Maintains  its  conquests  and  extends  its  views ; 
Till,  the  whole  soul  submitting  to  its  chains. 
It  lakes  poMewon,  and  for  ever  reigns.] 
2f  2 
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'  What  1  our  good  merchant's  favourite  to  be  seen 
'  In  state  so  loathsome  and  in  dress  so  mean  ?" — 

So  thought  the  seaman  as  he  bade  adieu, 
And,  when  in  port,  related  all  he  knew. 

But  time  was  lost,  inquiry  came  too  late, 
Those  whom  he  served  knew  nothing  of  his  fate  ; 
No  I  they  had  seized  on  what  the  sailor  gave, 
Nor  bore  resistance  from  their  abject  slave. 
The  spoil  obtained,  they  cast  him  from  the  door, 
Bobb*d,   beaten,  hungry,    pain'd,    diseased,    and 
poor. 

Then  nature,  pointing  to  the  only  spot 
Which  still  had  comfort  for  so  dire  a  lot, 
Although  so  feeble,  led  him  on  the  way, 
And  hope  look*d  forward  to  a  happier  day : 
He  thought,  poor  prodigal  I  a  father  yet 
His  woes  would  pity  and  his  crimes  forget ; 
Nor  had  he  brother  who  with  speech  severe 
Would  check  the  pity  or  refrain  the  tear : 
A  lighter  spirit  in  his  bosom  rose, 
As  near  the  road  he  sought  an  hour's  repose. 

And  there  he  found  it :  he  had  left  the  town, 
But  buildings  yet  were  scattered  up  and  down ; 
To  one  of  these,  half-ruin'd  and  half-built, 
Was  traced  this  child  of  wretchedness  and  guilt ; 
There,  on  the  remnant  of  a  beggar's  vest, 
Thrown  by  in  scorn,  the  sufferer  sought  for  rest ; 
There  was  this  scene  of  vice  and  woe  to  close, 
And  there  the  wretched  body  found  repose.*^ 


LETTER  XIII. 


Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  It  fkme.— Pops. 

There  are  a  tort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool. 
And  do  a  vrilful  stillness  entertain  ; 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion. 
As  who  should  say,  <*  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
**  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark." 

Merehaittof  Venice, 

Sum  (blix ;  quis  enim  neset  ?  fellxque  manebo : 
Hoc  quoque  quis  dubitet  ?    Tutum  me  copia  fecit. 


THE  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  TRUSTEES. 

The  flragal  Merchant— Rivalship  in  Modes  of  Frugality- 
Private  Exceptions  to  the  general  Manners— Alms-house 
built -Its  Description  — Founder  dies  — Six  Trustees— Sir 
Denys  Brand,  a  Principal— His  Eulogium  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Day— Truth  reckoned  invidious  on  these  Occasions 
—An  explanation  of  the  Magnaminity  and  Wisdom  of  Sir 
Denys — His  kinds  of  Moderation  and  Humility— Laughton, 
his  Successor,  a  planning,  ambitious,  wealthy  Man — Ad- 
vancement in  Life  his  perpetual  Object,  and  all  things 
made  the  mAns  of  it— His  Idea  of  Falsehood— His  Resent- 
ment dangerous ;  how  removed— Success  produces  Love  of 
Flattery :  his  daily  Gratification— His  Merits  and  Acts  of 
Kiddness— His  proper  Choice  of  Almsmen — In  this  respect 
meritorious— His  Predecessor  not  so  cautious. 

Leave  now  our  streets,  and  in  yon  plain  behold 
Those  pleasant  Seats  for  the  reduced  and  old ; 


!•  The  Letter  on  Itinerant  Playeis  will  to  some  appear  too 
harshly  written,  their  profligacy  exaggerated,  and  their  dis- 
tresses magnified ;  but  though  the  respectability  of  a  part  of 
these  people  may  give  us  a  mwelkvourable  view  of  the  whole 


A  merchant's  gift,  whose  wife  and  children  died, 

When  he  to  saving  all  his  powers  applied ; 

He  wore  his  coat  till  bare  was  every  thread, 

And  with  the  meanest  fare  his  body  fed. 

He  had  a  female  cousin,  who  with  care 

Walk'd  in  his  steps,  and  leam'd  of  him  to  spare ; 

With  emulation  and  success  they  strove, 

Improving  still,  still  seeking  to  improve. 

As  if  that  useful  knowledge  they  would  gain — 

How  little  food  would  human  life  sustain : 

No  pauper  came  their  tablets  crumbs  to  crave ; 

Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave : 

When  beggars  saw  the  frugal  Merchant  pass, 

It  moved  their  pity,  and  they  said,  "  Alas ! 

"  Hard  is  thy  fate,  my  brother,"  and  they  felt 

A  beggar's  pride  as  they  that  pity  dealt. 

The  dogs,  who  learn  of  man  to  scorn  the  poor, 

Bark'd  him  away  firom  every  decent  door ; 

While  they  who  saw  him  bore,  but  thought  him 

rich. 
To  show  respect  or  scorn,  they  knew  not  which. 

But  while  our  Merchant  seem'd  00  base  and 
mean. 
He  had  his  wanderings,  sometimes  ^*  not  unseen ;" 
To  give  in  secret  was  a  favourite  act, 
Yet  more  than  once  they  took  him  in  the  fact : 
«ro  scenes  of  various  woe  he  nightly  went, 
And  serious  sums  in  healing  misery  spent ; 
Oft  has  he  cheer'd  the  wretched  at  a  rate 
For  which  he  daily  might  have  dined  on  plate ; 
He  has  been  seen — ^his  hair  all  silver-white. 
Shaking  and  shining— as  he  stole  by  night, 
To  feed  unenvied  on  his  still  delight. 
A  twofold  taste  he  had ;  to  give  and  spare, 
Both  were  his  duties,  and  had  equal  care ; 
It  was  his  joy  to  sit  alone  and  fast. 
Then  send  a  widow  and  her  boys  repast : 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  would  spite  of  him,  appear, 
But  he  from  other  eyes  has  kept  the  tear : 
All  in  a  wint'ry  night  firom  far  he  came, 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  suffering  dame ; 
Whose  husband  robb'd  him,  and  to  whom  he  meant 
A  lingering,  but  reforming  punishment : 
Home  then  he  walk'd,  and  found  his  anger  rise 
When  fire  and  rushlight  met  his  troubled  eyes ; 
But  these  extinguished,  and  his  prayer  address'd 
To  Heaven  in  hope,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest. 

His  seventieth  year  was  pass'd,  and  then  was  seen 
A  building  rising  on  the  northern  green ; 
There  was  no  blinding  all  his  neighbours'  eyes, 
Or  surely  no  one  would  have  seen  it  rise : 
Twelve  rooms  contiguous  stood,  and  six  were  near. 
There  men  were  placed,  and  sober  matrons  here ; 
There  were  behind  small  useful  gardens  made, 
Benches  before,  and  trees  to  give  them  shade ; 
In  the  first  room  were  seen  above,  below, 
Some  marks  of  taste,  a  few  attempts  at  show. 
The  founder's  picture  and  his  arms  were  there 
(Not  till  he  left  us),  and  an  elbow'd  chair ; 
There,  'mid  these  signs  of  his  superior  place, 
Sat  the  mild  ruler  of  this  humble  race. 

Within  the  row  are  men  who  strove  in  vain, 
Through  years  of  trouble,  wealth  and  ease  to  gain ; 


body;  though  some  actors  be  sober,  and  some  managers  prudent; 
still  there  is  vice  and  misery  left  more  than  suRlcient  to  justify 
my  description.  But,  if  laoold  find  only  one  woman  (who  pass- 
ing forty  years  on  many  stages,  and  sustaining  many  psincipal 
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Lefls  must  they  hare  than  an  appointed  turn, 
And  freemen  been,  or  hither  must  not  come ; 
They  should  be  decent,  and  command  respect, 
(Though  needing  fortune),  whom  these  doors  pro- 
tect, 
And  should  for  thirty  dismal  years  have  tried 
Por  peace  unfelt  and  competence  denied. 

Strange  1  that  o'er  men  thus  train'd  in  sorrow's 
school. 
Power  must  be  held,  and  they  must  live  by  rule ; 
Infirm,  corrected  by  misfortunes,  old, 
Their  habits  settled  and  their  passions  cold ; 
Of  health,  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  cares  bereft, 
Still  must  they  not  at  liberty  be  left ; 
There  must  be  one  to  rule  them,  to  restrain 
And  guide  the  movements  of  his  erring  train. 

If  then  control  imperious,  check  severe, 
Be  needed  where  such  reverend  men  appear ; 
To  what  would    youth,   without   such   checks, 

aspire, 
Free  the  wild  wish,  uncurb'd  the  strong  desire  ? 
And  where  (in  college  or  in  camp)  they  found 
The  heart  ungovem'd  and  the  hand  unbound  ? 

His  house  endow'd,  the  generous  man  resigned 
All  power  to  rule,  nay  power  of  choice  declined ; 
He  and  the  female  saint  survived  to  view 
Their  work  complete,  and  bade  the  world  adieu  I 

Six  are  the  Guardians  of  this  happy  seat. 
And  one  presides  when  they  on  business  meet ; 
As  each  expires,  the  five  a  brother  choose ; 
Nor  would  Sir  Deny  Brand  the  charge  refuse ; 
True,  't  was  beneath  him,  "  but  to  do  men  good 
"  Was  motive  never  by  his  heart  withstood  :*' 
He  too  is  gone,  and  they  again  must  strive 
To  find  a  man  in  whom  his  gifts  survive. 
Now,  in  the  various  records  of  the  dead. 
Thy  worth,  Sir  Denys,  shall  be  weigh'd  and  read ; 
There  we  the  glory  of  thy  house  shall  trace, 
With  each  alliance  of  thy  noble  race. 

Yes  1  here  we  have  him  I — **  Came  in  William's 
reign, 
"  The  Norman  Brand  ;  the  blood  without  a  stain  *, 
"  From  the  fierce  Dane  and  ruder  Saxon  clear, 
"  Pict,  Irish,  Scot,  or  Cambrian  mountaineer : 
"  But  the  pure  Norman  was  the  sacred  spring, 
"  And  he.  Sir  Denys,  was  in  heart  a  king : 
"  Erect  in  person  and  so  firm  in  soul, 
'^  Fortune  he  seem'd  to  govern  and  control : 
"  Generous  as  he  who  gives  his  all  away, 
'*  Prudent  as  one  who  toils  for  weekly  pay  ; 
"  In  him  all  merits  were  decreed  to  meet, 
"  Sincere  though  cautious,  frank  and  yet  discreet, 
"  Just  all  his  dealings,  faithful  every  word, 
"  His  passions*  master,  and  his  temper's  lord." 

Tet  more,  kind  dealers  in  decaying  fame  ? 
His  magnanimity  you  next  proclaim ; 
You  give  him  learning,  join*d  with  sound  good 


And  match  his  wealth  with  his  benevolence  -, 


ehaneten)  laments  fai  her  unrespected  old  age,  that  there 
was  no  workhouse  to  which  she  could  legally  sue  for  admis- 
sion ;  if  I  could  produce  only  one  female,  seduced  upon  the 
boards,  and  starved  in  hpr  lodging,  compelled  by  her  poverty 
to  sing,  and  by  her  sufferings  to  weep,  without  any  prospect 
bnt  misery,  or  any  eonsolation  but  death  ;  if  I  could  exhibit 
only  one  jroath  wno  sought  leAige  from  parental  authority  in 
the  licentious  freedom  of  a  wandering  company ;  yet,  with 
three  such  oxamplea,  I  should  feel  myself  Justified  In  the  ac- 


What  hides  the  multitude  of  sins,  you  add, 
Yet  seem  to  doubt  if  sins  he  ever  had. 

Poor  honest  Truth  !  thou  writ'st  of  living  men, 
And  art  a  railer  and  detractor  then ; 
They  die,  again  to  be  described,  and  now 
A  foe  to  merit  and  mankind  art  thou ! 

Why  banish  Truth  ?  It  injures  not  the  dead. 
It  aids  not  them  with  flattery  to  be  fed ; 
And  when  mankind  such  perfect  pictures  view, 
They  copy  less,  the  more  they  think  them  true. 
Let  us  a  mortal  as  he  was  behold. 
And  see  the  dross  adhering  to  the  gold ; 
When  we  the  errors  of  the  virtuous  state. 
Then  erring  men  their  worth  may  emulate. 

Yiew  then  this  picture  of  a  noble  mind. 
Let  him  be  wise,  magnanimous,  and  kind ; 
What  was  the  wisdom  ?    Was  it  not  the  frown 
That  keeps  all  question,  all  inquiry  down  ? 
His  words  were  powerful  and  decisive  all. 
But  his  slow  reasons  came  for  no  man's  call. 
"  'T  is  thus,"  he  cried,  no  doubt  with  kind  intent. 
To  give  results  and  spare  all  argument : — 

**  Let  it  be  spared — all  men  at  least  agree 
"  Sir  Denys  Brand  had  magnanimity : 
"  His  were  no  vulgar  charities;  none  saw 
"  Him  like  the  Merchant  to  the  hut  withdraw ; 
'*  He  left  to  meaner  minds  the  simple  deed, 
**  By  which  the  houseless  rest,  the  hungry  feed ; 
**  His  was  a  public  bounty  vast  and  grand, 
*'  'T  was  not  in  him  to  work  with  viewless  hand ; 
"  He   raised  the  Room  that  towers   above   the 

street, 
"  A  public  room  where  gratefhl  parties  meet ; 
'*  He  first  the  Life-boat  plann'd ;  to  him  the  place 
**  Is  deep  in  debt — 't  was  ho  revived  the  Bace ; 
"  To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
"  Would  give  with  freedom    or  with  frankness 

lend; 
*'  His  money  built  the  Jail,  nor  prisoner  yet 
"  Sits  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt ; 
"  To  these  let  candour  add  his  vast  display ; 
**  Around  his  mansion  all  is  grand  and  gay, 
"  And  this  is  bounty  with  tlie  name  of  pay." 

I  grant  the  whole,  nor  from  one  deed  retract. 
But  wish  recorded  too  the  private  act : 
All  these  were  great,  but  still  our  hearts  approve 
Those  simpler  tokens  of  the  Christian  love ; 
'T  would  give  me  joy  some  gracious  deed  to  meet. 
That  has  not  call'd  for  glory  through  the  street : 
Who  felt  for  many,  could  not  always  shun. 
In  some  soft  moment,  to  be  kind  to  one ; 
And  yet  they  tell  us,  when  Sir  Denys  died. 
That  not  a  widow  in  the  Borough  sigh'd ; 
Great  were  his  gifts,  his  mighty  heart  I  own. 
But  why  describe  what  all  the  world  hss  known  ? 

The  rest  is  petty  pride,  the  useless  art 
Of  a  vain  mind  to  hide  a  swelling  heart : 
Small  was  his  private  room :  men  found  him  there 
By  a  plain  table,  on  a  paltry  chair  ; 


count  I  have  given  :— but  such  ehiincters  and  saflerinea  are 
common,  and  there  are  few  of  these  societies  which  could  not 
sliow  members  of  this  description.  To  some,  indeed,  the  life 
has  its  satisfactions :  they  never  expected  to  be  free  from 
labour,  and  their  present  kind  they  thinli  is  light :  they  have 
no  delicate  ideas  of  shame,  and  therefore  duns  and  hisses  give 
them  no  other  pain  than  wliat  arises  fh>m  the  fear  of  not 
being  trusted,  joined  with  the  apprehension  that  they  may 
have  nothing  to  subsist  upon  except  their  credit. 
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A  ^^Tetched  floor-«loth,  and  some  prints  around, 
The  easy  purchase  of  a  single  pound ! 
These  humble  trifles  and  that  study  small 
Make  a  strong  contrast  with  the  servants'  hall ; 
There  barely  comfort,  here  a  proud  excess, 
The  pompous  seat  of  pamper'd  idleness, 
Where  the  sleek  rogues  with  one  consent  declare, 
They  would  not  live  upon  his  honour's  fare ; 
He  daily  took  but  one  half-hour  to  dine, 
On  one  poor  dish  and  some  three  sips  of  wine ; 
Then  he  *d  abuse  them  for  their  sumptuous  feasts, 
And  say,  "  My  friends !  you  make  yourselves  like 

beasts; 
**  One  dish  suffices  any  man  to  dine, 
*'  But  you  are  greedy  as  a  herd  of  swine ; 
**  Learn  to  be  temperate." — Had  they  dared  t'obey. 
He  would  have  praised  and  tum*d  them  all  away. 

Friends  met  Sir  Denys  riding  in  his  ground. 
And  there  the  meekness  of  his  spirit  found :  * 
For  that  grey  coat,  not  new  for  many  a  year. 
Hides  all  that  would  like  decent  dress  appear ; 
An  old  brown  pony  't  was  his  will  to  ride, 
Who  shuffled  onward,  and  from  side  to  side ; 
A  five-pound  purchase,  but  so  fkt  and  sleek. 
His  very  plenty  made  the  creature  weak. 

"  Sir  Denys  Brand  I  and  on  so  poor  a  steed !" 
"  Poor !  it  may  be — such  things  I  never  heed :" 
And  who  that  youth  behind,  of  pleasant  mien, 
£quipp*d  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  seen. 
Upon  a  horse,  twice  victor  for  a  plate, 
A  noble  hunter,  bought  at  dearest  rate  ? — 
Him  the  lad  fearing  yet  resolved  to  guide. 
He  curbs  his  spirit  while  he  strokes  his  pride. 

**  A  handsome  youth,  Sir  Denys ;  and  a  horse 
"  Of  finer  figure  never  trod  the  course, — 
"  Yours,  without  quesUon  ?"— "  Yes  I   I  think  a 

groom 
*'  Bought  me  the  beast ;  I  cannot  say  the  sum : 
"  I  ride  him  not ;  it  is  a  foolish  pride 
"  Men  have  in  cattle — ^but  my  people  ride ; 
**  The  boy  is — ^hark  ye,  sirrah  !  what's  your  name? 
"  Ay,  Jacob,  yes  I  I  recollect — ^the  same ; 
"  As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenant's  son — 
"  I  think  a  tenant, — is  your  father  one  ?" 

There  was  an  idle  boy  who  ran  about. 
And  found  his  master's,  humble  spirit  out ; 
He  would  at  awful  distance  snatch  a  look. 
Then  run  away  and  hide  him  in  some  nook ; 
"  For  oh !"  quoth  he,  "  I  dare  not  fix  my  sight 
"  On  him,  his  grandeur  puts  me  in  a  fright ; 
"  Oh !  Mister  Jacob,  when  you  wait  on  him, 
**  Do  you  not  quake  and  tremble  every  limb  ?"  t 

The  Steward  soon  had  orders — *'^  Summers,  see 
**  That  Sam  be  clothed,  and  let  him  wait  on  me." 


Sir  Denys  died,  bequeathing  all  affairs 
In  trust  to  Laugkiom**  long-experienced  cares ; 
Before  a  Guardian,  and  Sir  Denys  dead. 
All  rule  and  power  devolved  upon  his  head, 


>  [Oriirinal  edition  :— 

Yoii  *d  meet  Sir  Denys  in  a  morninf  ride. 
And  be  convinced  he  'd  not  a  upark  of  pride.] 

>  [Sir  Denys  Bknnd  is  a  poitnit.    A  female  senrant  of  Mr. 


Numbers  are  call'd  to  govern,  but  ii^  fact 
Only  the  powerful  and  assuming  act. 

Laughton,  too  wise  to  be  a  dupe  to  fame, 
Cared  not  a  wliit  of  what  descent  he  came. 
Till  he  was  rich ;  he  then  conceived  the  thought 
To  fish  for  pedigree,  but  never  caught : 
All  his  desire,  when  he  was  young  and  poor. 
Was  to  advance ;  he  never  cared  for  more : 
«  Let  me  buy,  sell,  be  factor,  take  a  wife, 
*'  Take  any  road,  to  get  along  in  life." 

Was  he  a  miser  then  ?  a  robber  ?  foe 
To  those  who  trusted  ?  a  deceiver  ? — No  I 
He  was  ambitions ;  all  his  powers  of  mind 
Were  to  one  end  controli'd,  improved,  combined ; 
Wit,  learning,  judgment,  were,  by  his  account. 
Steps  for  the  ladder  he  design'd  to  mount ; 
Such  step  was  money :  wealth  was  but  his  slave, 
For  power  he  gain'd  it,  and  for  power  he  gave : 
Full  well  the  Borough  knows  that  he  'd  the  art 
Of  bringing  money  to  the  surest  mart ; 
Friends  too  were  aids, — ^they  led  to  cettain  ends. 
Increase  of  power  and  claim  on  other  friends. 
A  fkvourite  step  was  marriage :  then  he  gain'd 
Seat  in  our  Hall,  and  o'er  his  party  reign'd ; 
Houses  and  lands  he  bought,  and  long'd  to  buy. 
But  never  drew  the  springs  of  purchase  dry. 
And  thus  at  last  they  answer'd  every  call. 
The  failing  found  him  ready  for  their  fall : 
He  walks  along  the  street,  the  mart,  the  quay, 
And  looks  and  mutters,  "  This  belongs  to  me." 
His  passions  all  partook  the  general  bent ; 
Interest  inform'd  him  when  he  should  resent. 
How  long  resist,  and  on  what  terms  relent : 
In  points  where  he  determined  to  succeed. 
In  vain  might  reason  or  compassion  plead ; 
But  gain'd  his  point,  he  was  the  best  of  men, 
T  was  loss  of  time  to  be  vexatious  then : 
Hence  he  was  mild  to  all  men  whom  he  led, 
Of  all  who  dared  resist,  the  scourge  and  dread. 

Falsehood  in  him  was  not  the  useless  lie 
Of  boasting  pride  or  laughing  vanity : 
It  was  the  gainAil,  the  persuading  art. 
That  made  its  way  and  won  the  doubting  heart, 
Which  argued,  soften'd,  humbled,  and  prevail'd. 
Nor  was  it  tried  till  ev'ry  truth  had  fiul'd  ; 
No  sage  on  earth  could  more  than  he  despise 
Degrading,  poor,  unprofitable  lies. 

Though  fond  of  gain,  and  grieved  by  wanton 
waste. 
To  social  parties  he  had  no  distaste ; 
With  one  presiding  purpose  in  his  view. 
He  sometimes  could  descend  to  trifle  too ! 
Yet,  in  these  moments,  he  had  still  the  art 
To  ope  the  looks  and  close  the  guarded  heart ; 
And,  like  the  public  host,  has  sometimes  made 
A  grand  repast,  for  which  the  guests  have  paid. 

At  length,  with  power  endued  and  wealthy  grown. 
Frailties  and  passions,  long  suppress'd,  were  shown : 
Then  to  provoke  him  was  a  dangeroos  thing. 
His  pride  would  punish,  and  his  temper  sting ; 
His  powerful  hatred  sought  th'  avenging  hour. 
And  his  proud  vengeance  struck  with  all  his  power, 

Ombbe,  who  had  previoaBly  lived  with  the  original,  with  wtrmt 
aimpliaty  eonfcawd  that  she  trembled  wh«newr  aha  met  him  ; 
and  **  was  more  afraid  of  him  than  she  was  of  God  Almifhty.'* 
Tlie  name  of  the  person  is  omiUod— it  wonld  only  s»ve  to 
wonnd  the  fe.  Ungs  of  his  reUtivos  yet  aorviTing.] 
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Saye  when  th'  offender  took  a  prudent  way 

The  rising  storm  of  Airy  to  allay : 

This  might  he  do,  and  so  in  wtfety  sleep, 

By  largely  casting  to  the  angry  deep ; 

Or,  better  yet  (its  swelling  force  t'  assuage), 

By  pouring  oil  of  flattery  on  its  rage. 

And  now,  of  all  the  heart  approved,  possess'd, 
Fear'd,  favour'd,  followed,  dreaded  and  caress'd, 
He  gently  yields  to  one  mellifluous  Joy, 
The  only  sweet  that  is  not  found  to  cloy, 
Bland  adulation  ! — other  pleasures  pall 
On  the  sick  taste,  and  transient  are  they  all ; 
But  this  one  sweet  has  such  enchanting  power, 
The  more  we  take,  the  faster  we  devour : 
Nauseous  to  those  who  must  the  dose  apply. 
And  most  disgusting  to  the  standers-by ; 
Yet  in  all  companies  will  Laughton  feed, 
Nor  care  how  grossly  men  perform  the  deed. 
As  gapes  the  nursling,  or,  what  comes  more 

near, 
Some  Friendly-Island  chief,  for  hourly  cheer; 
When  wives  and    slaves,   attending    round  his 

seat. 
Prepare  by  turns  the  masticated  meat : 
So  for  this  master,  husband,  parent,  Mend, 
His  ready  slaves  their  various  efforts  blend. 
And,  to  their  lord  still  eagerly  inclined, 
Pour  the  crude  trash  of  a  dependent  mind. 
But  let  the  Muse  assign  the  man  his  due, 
Worth  he  poesess'd,  nor  were  his  virtues  few : — 
He  sometimes  help'd  the  injured  in  their  cause ; 
His  power  and  purse  have  back'd  the  failing 

laws; 
He  for  religion  has  a  due  respect, 
And  all  his  serious  notions  are  correct ; 
Although  he  pray'd  and  languish'd  for  a  son. 
He    grew  resign'd    when    Heaven    denied   him 

one; 
He  never  to  this  quiet  mansion  sends 
Subject  unfit,  in  compliment  to  friends ; 
Not  so  Sir  Denys,  who  would  yet  protest 
He  always  chose  the  worthiest  and  the  best : 
Not  men  in  trade  by  various  loss  brought  down, 
But  those  whose  glory  once  amazed  the  town, 
Who  their  last  guinea  in  their  pleasures  spent, 
Tet  never  fell  so  low  as  to  repent : 
To  these  his  pity  he  could  largely  deal. 
Wealth  they  had  known,  and  therefore  want  could 

feel. 
Three  seats  were  vacant  while  Sir  Benys  reign*d, 
And  three  such  favourites  their  admission  gaJn'd ; 
These  let  us  view,  still  more  to  understand 
The  moral  feelings  of  Sir  Denys  Brand.' 


*  For  the  Alma-hoow  Itaelf,  iti  Governor's,  and  InhabiUnte, 
I  hme  not  much  to  offer  in  favour  of  the  mbject  or  of  the 
character.  One  of  theae,  Sir  Denya  Brand,  may  be  oonaidered 
aa  too  hichly  placed  for  an  author,  who  aeldom  ventnrea  above 
middle  life,  to  delineate ;  and,  indeed,  I  had  aome  idea  of 
reserving  him  for  another  ooeaaion,  where  he  might  have  ap- 
peared with  thoae  in  hia  own  rank  :  but  then  it  ia  moat  un- 
certain whether  he  would  ever  appear,  and  he  has  been  ao 


LETTER    XIV. 

INHABITAMTS  OF  THB  ALMS-BOUSE. 


Sed  quia  csKua  inest  vitiia  amor,  omne  futurum 
Deapicitur ;  anadent  hrevem  prnaentia  fructum, 
Et  ruit  in  vetitum  damni  aecura  libido. 

Claud,  m  Butrop, 


LUCAN. 


Nunqnam  parvo  contenta  paratu, 
Et  qnsaitorum  terra  pelagoque  ciborum 
Ambitioaa  famea,  et  lauta  gloria  menaot.— 1 

Et  Luxua,  populator  Opum,  tibi  aemper  adhnrena, 
Infelix  hnmili  graaan  comitatnr  Hf^estaa. 

Claud,  ia  Bu/. 

Behold  what  bleaaing  wealth  to  life  can  lend.-Pora. 


LIFE  OF  BLANEY.i 

Blaney,  a  wealth;  Ileir,  diaaipated,  and  reduced  to  Poverty— 
Hia  fortune  restored  by  Marriage ;  again  conaumed— Hia 
Manner  of  Living  in  the  Weat  Indiea  -  Recalled  to  a  laiyer 
Inheritance— Hia  more  refined  and  expenaive  Luznriea— 
Hia  method  of  quieting  Conacience — Death  of  hii  Wife— 
Again  become  poor  -Hia  method  of  aupporting  Exiatence 
—Hia  Ideaa  of  Religion— His  Habita  and  Connectiona  when 
old— Admitted  into  the  Alma-house. 

Observe  that  tall  pale  Veteran  I  what  a  look 
Of  whame  and  guilt  I— who  cannot  read  that  book  ? 
Misery  and  mirth  are  blended  in  his  face, 
Much  innate  vileness  and  some  outward  grace ; 
There  wishes  strong  and  stronger  griefs  are  seen, 
Looks  ever  changed,  and  never  one  serene : 
Show  not  that  manner,  and  these  features  all, 
The  serpent's  cunning  and  the  sinner's  fall  ? 

Hark  to  that  laughter ! — ^t  is  the  way  he  takes 
To  force  applause  for  each  vile  jest  he  makes ; 
Such  is  yon  man,  by  partial  favour  sent, 
To  these  calm  seats  to  ponder  and  repent. 

Blaney f  a  wealthy  heir  at  twenty-one, 
At  twenty-five  was  ruin'd  and  undone, 
These  years  with  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load, 
He  found  his  ruin  in  the  common  road  ! — 
Gamed  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bought. 
Lent  without  love,  and  borrow* d  without  thought. 
But,  gay  and  handsome,  he  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power : 
Then  he  aspired  to  loftier  flights  of  vice, 
To  singing  harlots  of  enormous  price : 
He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy : 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few, 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do  ? 
His  dearest  friend,  at  that  improving  age. 
Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage. 

Cruel  he  was  not — if  he  left  his  wife. 
He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  ; 


many  years  nrepared  for  the  public,  whenever  opportunity 
miffht  offer,  that  1  have  at  length  given  him  place,  and  though 
with  hia  inferiora,  yet  aa  a  luler  over  them. 

1  [Thia  character  ia  drawn  from  real  life;  though  the 
extreme  degradation  ia  exagaented.  The  original  hm  Iwen 
long  dead—leaving  no  rehSivea.  He  waa  a  oalf-pay  M^or 
in  a  garriaon  town  on  the  eastern  coaat.] 
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Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  expenses  blind, 
Profuse,  not  just,  and  careless,  but  not  kind. 

Yet,  thus  assisted,  ten  long  winters  pass'd 
In  wasting  guineas  ere  he  saw  his  last ; 
Then  he  began  to  reason,  and  to  feel 
He  could  not  dig,  nor  had  he  leam*d  to  steal ; 
And  should  he  beg  as  long  as  he  might  live, 
He  justly  fear'd  that  nobody  would  give : 
But  he  could  chaise  a  pistol,  and  at  will. 
All  that  was  morttd,  by  a  bullet  kill : 
And  he  was  taught,  by  those  whom  he  would  call 
Man's  surest  guides — ^that  he  was  mortal  all. 

While  thus  he  thought,  still  waiting  for  the  day 
When  he  should  dare  to  blow  his  brains  away, 
A  place  for  him  a  kind  relation  found. 
Where   England's  monarch  ruled,  but  far  from 

English  ground : 
He  gave  employ  that  might  for  bread  suffice, 
Correct  his  habits  and  restrain  his  vice. 

Here  Blaney  tried  (what  such  man's  miseries 
teach) 
To  find  what  pleasures  were  within  his  reach  ; 
These  he  enjoy'd,  though  not  in  just  the  style 
He  once  possess'd  them  in  his  native  isle ; 
Congenial  souls  he  found  in  every  place. 
Vice  in  all  soils,  and  charms  in  every  race : 
His  lady  took  the  same  amusing  way. 
And  laugh'd  at  Time  till  he  had  tum'd  them  grey ; 
At  length  for  England  once  again  they  steer'd, 
By  ancient  views  and  new  designs  endear'd  ; 
His  kindred  died,  and  Blaney  now  became        * 
An  heir  to  one  who  never  heard  his  name.* 

What  could  he  now  ? — ^The  man  had  tried  before 
The  joys  of  youth,  and  they  were  joys  no  more ; 
To  vicious  pleasure  he  was  still  inclined, 
But  vice  must  now  be  season'd  and  refined  ; 
Then  as  a  swine  he  would  on  pleasure  seize. 
Now  common  pleasures  had  no  power  to  please : 
Beauty  alone  has  for  the  vulgar  charms, 
He  wanted  beauty  trembling  with  alarms  : 
His  was  no  more  a  youthful  dream  of  joy, 
The  wretch  desired  to  ruin  and  destroy ; 
He  bought  indulgence  with  a  boundless  price. 
Most  pleased  when  decency  boVd  down  to  vice, 
When  a  fair  dame  her  husband's  honour  sold, 
And  a  frail  countess  play'd  for  Blaney's  gold. 

"  But  did  not  conscience  in  her  anger  rise  ?  " 
Yes  !  and  he  leam'd  her  terrors  to  despise  ; 
When  stung  by  thought,  to  soothing  books  he  fled, 
And  grew  composed  and  harden'd  as  he  read ; 
Tales  of  Voltaire,  and  essays  gay  and  slight, 
Pleased  him,  and  shone  with  their  phosphoric  light ; 
Which,  though  it  rose  from  objects  vile  and  base. 
Where'er  it  came  threw  splendour  on  the  place, 
And  was  that  light  which  the  deluded  youth, 
And  this  grey  sinner,  deem'd  the  light  of  truth. 

He  different  works  for  different  cause  admired, 
Some  fiz'd  his  judgment,  some  his  passions  fired ; 


s  [To  the  character  of  Blaney  we  obtect,  aa  offenaive  from  ita 
extreme  and  impotent  depravity.  The  flnt  port  of  hia  hia- 
tory,  however,  ia  aketched  with  a  maaterly  hand,  and  afforda 
a  good  apeeimen  of  that  aententioua  and  antithetical  manner 
by  which  Mr.  Crabbe  aometimea  reminds  ua  of  the  atyle  and 
vetiiflcation  of  Pope.— Jkffbet.] 

*  [The  author  of  "  The  Oracles  of  Reason,*'  and  of  an  infidel 
treatise  entitled  •*Anima  Mundi."  He  put  an  end  to  his 
exiatenee  by  sliooting  himself,  in  1693.] 


To  cheer  the  mind  and  raise  a  dormant  flame, 
He  had  the  books,  decreed  to  lasting  shame. 
Which  those  who  read  are  careful  not  to  name  : 
These  won  to  vicious  act  the  yielding  heart, 
And  then  the  cooler  reasoners  soothed  the  smart. 

He   heard  of  Blount,'   and    Mandeville,^    and 
Chubb,» 
How  they  the  doctors  of  their  day  would  drub  ; 
How  Hume  had  dwelt  on  Miracles  so  well. 
That  none  would  now  believe  a  miracle ; 
And  though  he  cared  not  works  so  grave  to  read. 
He   caught  their  faith,  and  sign'd  the  sinner's 
creed. 

Thus  was  he  pleased  to  join  the  laughing  side. 
Nor  ceased  the  laughter  when  his  lady  died  ; 
Yet  was  he  kind  and  careful  of  her  fame. 
And  on  her  tomb  inscribed  a  virtuous  name ; 
*'  A  tender  wife,  respected,  and  so  forth," 
The  marble  still  bears  witness  to  the  worth. 

He  has  some  children,  but  he  knows  not  where  ; 
Something  they  cost,  but  neither  love  nor  care ; 
A  father's  feelings  he  has  never  known. 
His  joys,  his  sorrows,  have  been  all  his  own. 

He  now  would  build — and  lofty  seat  he  built, 
And  sought,  in  various  ways,  relief  from  guilt. 
Restless,  for  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
Ease  for  the  heart  by  rambUngs  of  the  brain, 
He  would  have  pictures,  and  of  course  a  Taste,' 
And  found  a  thousand  means  his  wealth  to  waste. 
Newmarket  steeds  he  bought  at  mighty  cost ; 
They  sometimes  won,  but  Blaney  always  lost. 

Quick  came  his  ruin,  came  when  he  had  still 
For  life  a  relish,  and  in  pleasure  skill : 
By  his  own  idle  reckoning  he  supposed 
His  wealth  would  last  him  till  his  life  was  closed ; 
But  no !  he  found  this  final  hoard  was  spent, 
While  he  had  years  to  suffer  and  repent. 
Yet,  at  the  last,  his  noble  mind  to  show, 
And  in  his  misery  how  he  bore  the  blow, 
He  view'd  his  only  guinea,  then  suppress' d. 
For  a  short  time,  the  tumults  in  his  breast, 
And  mov'd  by  pride,  by  habit  and  despair, 
Gave  it  an  opera-bird  to  hum  an  air. 

Come,  ye !  who  live  for  Pleasure,  come,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasure  when  he 's  poor  and  old ; 
When  he  looks  back  through  life,  and  cannot  find 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  ihind ; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep ; 
When  not  one  friend  is  left,  of  all  the  train 
Whom  't  was  his  pride  and  boast  to  entertain, — 
Friends  now  employ'd  from  house  to  house  to  run. 
And  say,  "  Alas  I  poor  Blaney  is  undone  I " — 
Those  whom  he  shook  with  ardour  by  the  hand, 
By  whom  he  stood  as  long  as  he  could  stand, 
Who  seem'd  to  him  from  all  deception  clear. 
And  who,  more  strange  I  might  think  themselves 
sincere. 


*  [Author  of  "  The  Fable  of  the  Beea,"  written  to  prove 
tliat  moral  virtue  ia  the  invention  of  knaves,  and  ChriMtian 
virtue  the  imposition  of  fools ;  that  vice  ia  necessary,  and 
alone  sufficient  to  render  society  flourishing  and  happy ij 

5  r  A  noted  deiatical  writer.  He  died  in  1746,  leaving  be- 
hind him  two  volumes  of  tracts,  which  were  afterwards  pub> 
lished.]  *^ 

•  [•*  What  brought  Sir  Visto's  ill-got  wealth  to  waate  ? 

Some  demon  whispered, « Vistol  have  a  Taste.* " — Porx.} 
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Lo  I  now  the  hero  shuffling  through  the  town, 
To  hunt  a  dinner  and  to  beg  a  crown  ; 
To  tell  an  idle  tale,  that  boys  may  smile ; 
To  bear  a  strumpet's  billet-doux  a  mile ; 
To  cuU  a  wanton  for  a  youth  of  wealth 
(With  reverend  view  to  both  his  taste  and  health) ; 
To  be  a  useful,  needy  thing  between 
Fear  and  desire — ^the  pander  and  the  screen ; 
To  flatter  pictures,  houses,  horses,  dress, 
The  wildest  fiuhion,  or  the  worst  excess ; 
To  be  the  grey  seducer,  and  entice 
Unbearded  folly  into  acts  of  vice : 
And  then,  to  level  every  fence  which  law 
And  virtue  fix  to  keep  the  mind  in  awe. 
He  first  inveigles  youth  to  walk  astray, 
Next  prompts  and  soothes  them  in  their  fatal 

way. 
Then  vindicates  the  deed,  and  makes  the  mind  his 
prey. 

Unhappy  man !  what  pains  he  takes  to  state — 
(Proof  of  his  fear  I)  that  all  below  is  fate  ; 
That  all  proceed  in  one  appointed  track, 
Where  none  can  stop,  or  take  their  journey  back : 
Then  what  is  vice  or  virtue  ?— Yet  he  'U  rail 
At  priests  till  memory  and  quotation  fail ; 
He  reads,  to  learn  the  various  ills  they  've  done, 
And  calls  them  vipers,  every  mothei^s  son. 

He  is  the  harlot's  aid,  who  wheedling  tries 
To  move  her  friend  for  vanity's  supplies ; 
To  weak  indulgence  he  allures  the  mind. 
Loth  to  be  duped,  but  willing  to  be  kind ; 
And  if  successiful — ^what  the  labour  pays  ? 
He  gets  the  friend's  contempt  and  Chloe's  praise, 
Who,  in  her  triumph,  condescends  to  say, 
"  What  a  good  creature  Blaney  was  to-day !  " 

Hear  the  poor  demon  when  the  young  attend, 
And  willing  ear  to  vile  experience  lend ; 
When  he  relates  (with  laughing,  tearing  eye) 
The  tale  licentious,  mix'd  with  blasphemy : 
No  genuine  gladness  his  narrations  cause. 
The  frailest  heart  denies  sincere  applause ; 
And  many  a  youth  has  tum*d  him  half  aside. 
And  laugh'd  aloud,  the  sign  of  shame  to  hide. 

Blaney,  no  aid  in  his  vile  cause  to  lose, 
Buys  pictures,  prints,  and  a  licentious  Muse ; 
He  borrows  every  help  from  every  art, 
To  stir  the  passions  and  mislead  the  heart : 
But  from  the  subject  let  us  soon  escape, 
Nor  give  this  feature  all  its  ugly  shape ; 
Some  to  their  crimes  escape  from  satire  owe ; 
Who  shall  describe  what  Blaney  dares  to  show  ? 

While  thus  the  man,  to  vice  and  passion  slave. 
Was,  with  his  follies,  moving  to  the  grave, 
The  ancient  ruler  of  this  mansion  died, 
And  Blaney  boldly  for  the  seat  applied : 
Sir  Denys  Brand,  then  guardian,  join'd  his  suit : 
"  'T  is  true,"  said  he,  "  the  feUow  's  quite  a  brute— 


'  Blaney  ud  Clelia,  a  male  and  fBinale  inhabitant  of  this 
mansion,  are  dimwn  at  aome  len^^h ;  and  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  giyen  them  attention  which  they  do  not  merit.  I  plead 
not  for  the  originalitv,  bat  fbr  the  truth  of  the  character ;  and 
though  it  may  not  be  very  pleasing,  it  may  be  useftil  to  de- 
lineate (for  certain  minds)  these  mixtures  or  levity  and  vice ; 
people  who  are  thus  {neurably  vain  and  determinately 
worldly ;  thus  devoted  to  enjoyment  and  insensible  of  shame, 
and  so  miserably  fond  of  their  pleasures,  tlutt  they  court  even 
the  remembrance  with  eager  solicitation,  by  conjuring  up  the 
ghosts  of  departed  indulgences  with  all  the  aid  that  memory 


"  A  very  beast ;  but  yet,  with  all  his  sin, 
"  He  has  a  manner — let  the  devil  in." 

They  half  complied,  they  gave  the  wishM  retreat, 
But  rsised  a  worthier  to  the  vacant  seat.  ^ 

Thus  forced  on  ways  unlike  each  former  way, 
Thus  led  to  prayer  without  a  heart  to  pray. 
He  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  free. 
Among  the  badge-men  with  a  badge  to  be  : 
He  sees  an  humble  tradesman  rals'd  to  rule 
The  grey-beard  pupils  of  this  moral  school ; 
Where  he  himself,  an  old  licentious  boy. 
Will  nothing  learn,  and  nothing  can  enjoy ; 
In  temp'rate  measures  he  must  eat  and  drink. 
And,  pain  of  pains !  must  live  alone  and  think. 

In  vain,  by  fortune's  smiles,  thrice  affluent  made, 
Still  has  he  debts  of  ancient  date  unpaid  ; 
Thrice  into  penury  by  error  thrown. 
Not  one  right  maxim  has  he  made  his  own ; 
The  old  men  shun  him, — some  his  vices  hate, 
And  all  abhor  his  principles  and  prate ; 
Nor  love  nor  care  for  him  will  mortal  show, 
Save  a  frail  sister  in  the  female  row.  7 


LETTER    XV. 

IHHABITAIITS  OF  THE  ALMS-HOUSE. 


She  early  found  herself  mistresi  of  heiself.  All  she  did 
wss  riffht ;  all  she  said  wss  admired.  Ekurly,  verv  earlv,  did 
she  dismias  blushes  from  her  cheek :  she  could  not  blush 
because  she  could  not  doubt ;  and  silence,  whatever  was  her 
subject,  was  ss    much  a  stranger  to  her  as  ditBdence. — 

RiOHAXDSOV. 

Quo  fugit  Venus  ?  heu  1  Quove  color  ?  deoens 
Quo  motus  ?  Quid  habes  illius,  illius. 
Qua  spirabat  amores, 
Qua  me  surpuerat  mihi  ? 

.  HoEAT.  lib.  iv.  Od.  IS. 


.  CLELIA.1 
Her  lively  and  pleasant  Kanners— Her  Reading  and  Dedsfon 
—Her  Interoouiae  with  different  daases  of  Society— Her 
Kind  of  Character— The  (kvonred  Lover— Her  Manage- 
ment of  him :  his  of  her— After  one  Feriod,  Clelia  with  an 
Attorney :  her  Manner  and  Situation  there— Another  such 
Period,  when  her  Fortune  still  declines— Mistreaa  of  an  Inn 
—A  Widow— Another  such  Interval:  she  becomes  poor 
and  infirm,  but  still  vain  and  frivolous— The  iUlen  Vanity 
— Admitted  into  the  House :  meets  Blaney. 

We  had  a  sprightly  nymph — ^in  every  town 
Are  some  such  sprights,  who  wander  up  and  down ; 
She  had  her  useful  arts,  and  could  contrive. 
In  Time's  despite,  to  stay  at  twenty-five ; — • 
*'  Here  will  I  rest ;  move  on,  thou  lying  year, 
"  This  is  mine  age,  and  I  will  rest  me  here." 


can  afford  them.  These  characters  demand  some  attention, 
because  thev  hold  out  a  warning  to  that  numerous  class  of 
young  people  who  are  too  lively  to  be  discreet ;  to  whom  the 
purpoM  of  life  is  amusement,  uui  who  are  always  in  danger 
of  Ailing  into  vicious  habits,  because  they  have  too  much 
activity  to  be  quiet,  and  too  little  strength  to  be  steady. 

1  [Qelia,  like  Blaney,  is  a  strong  resemblance  of  an  indi- 
vidual known  to  Mr.  C^bbe  in  early  life.  She  has  been  dead 
nearly  half  a  century ;  but,  having  relaiives,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  be  more  particular.  J 
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Arch  WM  her  look,  and  she  had  pleasant  ways 
Tour  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise  ; 
Her  speech  was  lively,  and  with  ease  expressed, 
And  well  she  judged  the  tempers  she  addressed : 
If  some  soft  stripling  had  her  keenness  felt, 
She  knew  the  way  to  make  his  anger  melt) 
Wit  was  allowed  her,  though  but  few  could  bring 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing ; 
'T  waa  that  gay,  pleasant,  smart,  engaging  speech, 
Her  beaux  admired,  and  just  within  their  reach ; 
Not  indiscreet,  perhaps,  but  yet  more  free 
Than  prudish  nymphs  allow  their  wit  to  be. 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems  old  and  new, 
Were  all  the  books  our  nymph  attended  to ; 
Tet  from  the  press  no  treatise  issued  forth, 
But  she  would  speak  precisely  of  its  worth. 

She  with  the  London  stage  familiar  grew, 
And  every  actor's  name  and  merit  knew ; 
She  told  how  this  or  that  their  part  mistook, 
And  of  the  rival  Romeos  gave  the  look ; 
Of  either  house  't  was  hers  the  strength  to  see. 
Then  judge  with  candour — "  Drury  Lane  for  me." 

What  made  this  knowledge,  what  this  skill  com- 
plete ? 
A  fortnight's  visit  in  Whitechapel  Street. 

Her  place  in  life  was  rich  and  poor  between. 
With  those  a  favourite,  and  with  these  a  queen ; 
She  could  her  parts  assume,  and  condescend 
To  friends  more  humble  while  an  humble  friend ; 
And  thus  a  welcome,  lively  guest  could  pass. 
Threading  her  pleasant  way  from  class  to  class. 

"  Her  repuUtion  ?  "—That  was  like  her  wit, 
And  seem'd  her  manner  and  her  state  to  fit ; 
Something  there  was — what,  none  presumed  to  say ; 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  smiling  day, — 
Whispers  and  hints  which  went  fjrom  ear  to  ear. 
And  mix'd  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear. 

But  of  each  sex  a  friendly  number  prees'd 
To  joyous  banquets  this  alluring  guest : 
There,  if  indulging  mirth,  and  freed  from  awe, 
If  pleasing  all,  and  pleased  with  all  she  saw, 
Her  speech  were  free,  and  such  as  freely  dwelt 
On  the  same  feelings  all  around  her  felt ; 
Or  if  some  fond  presuming  favourite  tried 
To  come  so  near  as  once  to  be  denied ; 
Yet  not  with  brow  so  stem  or  speech  so  nice. 
But  that  he  ventured  on  denial  twice : — 
If  these  have  been,  and  so  has  Scandal  taught, 
Yet  Malice  never  found  the  proof  she  sought. 

But  then  came  one,  the  Lovelace  of  his  day. 
Rich,  proud,  and  crafty,  handsome,  brave,  and 

gay; 

Yet  loved  he  not  those  labour'd  plans  and  arts. 
But  left  the  business  to  the  ladies'  hearts. 
And  when  he  found  them  in  a  proper  train, 
He  thought  all  else  superfluous  and  vain : 
But  in  that  training  he  was  deeply  taught. 
And  rarely  fail'd  of  gaining  all  he  sought ; 
He  knew  how  far  directly  on  to  go. 
How  to  recede  and  dally  to  and  iiro ; 
How  to  make  all  the  passions  his  allies. 
And,  when  he  saw  them  in  contention  rise, 
To  watch  the  wrought-up  heart,  and  conquer  by 
surprise. 
Our  heroine  fear'd  him  not;  it  was  her  part, 
To  make  sure  conquest  of  such  gentle  heart — 
Of  one  so  mild  and  humble ;  for  she  saw 
In  Henry's  eye  a  love  chastised  by  awe. 


Her  thoughts  of  virtue  were  not  all  sublime. 
Nor  virtuous  all  her  thoughts ;  't  was  now  her  time 
To  bait  each  hook,  in  every  way  to  please. 
And  the  rich  prise  with  dext'rous  hand  to  seize. 
She  had  no  virgin-terrors ;  she  could  stray 
In  all  love's  maze,  nor  fear  to  lose  her  way ; 
Nay,  could  go  near  the  precipice,  nor  dread 
A  failing  caution  or  a  giddy  head ; 
She  'd  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  roaring  flood. 
And  dance  upon  the  brink  where  danger  stood. 

'T  was  nature  all,  she  judged,  in  one  so  young, 
To  drop  the  eye  and  falter  in  the  tongue ; 
To  be  about  to  take,  and  then  command 
His  daring  wish,  and  only  view  the  hand  : 
Yes  !  all  was  nature ;  it  became  a  maid 
Of  gentle  soul  t'  encourage  love  afraid ; — 
He,  so  unlike  the  confident  and  bold. 
Would  fly  in  mute  despair  to  find  her  cold : 
The  young  and  tender  germ  requires  the  sun 
To  make  it  spread ;  it  must  be  smiled  upon. 
Thus  the  kind  virgin  gentle  means  devised, 
To  gain  a  heart  so  fond,  a  hand  so  prized ; 
More  gentle  still  she  grew,  to  change  her  way, 
Would  cause  confusion,  danger,  and  delay : 
Thus  (an  increase  of  gentleness  her  mode). 
She  took  a  plain,  unvaried,  certain  road, 
And  every  hour  believed  success  was  near, 
Till  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  or  fear. 

It  must  be  own'd  that,  in  this  strife  of  hearts, 
Man  has  advantage — ^has  superior  arts : 
The  lover's  aim  is  to  the  nymph  unknown, 
Nor  is  she  always  certain  of  her  own ; 
Or  has  her  fears,  nor  these  can  so  disguise. 
But  he  who  searches,  reads  them  in  her  eyes. 
In  the  avenging  frown,  in  the  regretting  sighs : 
These  are  his  signals,  and  he  learns  to  steer 
The  straighter  course  whenever  they  appear. 


"  Pass  we  ten  years,  and  what  was  Clella's  fate  ?  '* 
At  an  attorney's  board  alert  she  sate, 
Not  legal  mistress :  he  with  other  men 
Once  sought  her  hand,  but  other  views  were  then ; 
And  when  he  knew  he  might  the  bliss  command, 
He  other  blessing  sought,  without  the  hand ; 
For  still  he  felt  alive  the  lambent  flame. 
And  ofTer'd  her  a  home, — and  home  she  came. 

There,  though  her  higher  friendships  lived  no 
more. 
She  loved  to  speak  of  what  she  shared  before — 
"  Of  the  dear  Lucy,  heiress  of  the  hall, — 
*'  Of  good  Sir  Peter,— of  their  annual  ball, 
**  And  the  fair  countess  I— Oh  1  she  loved  them  all  !'* 
The  humbler  clients  of  her  friend  would  stare. 
The  knowing  smile, — ^but  neither  caused  her  care ; 
She  brought  her  spirits  to  her  humble  state. 
And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  her  drowning  fate. 


"Ten   summers    pass'd,  and    how  was  Clelia 
then?"— 
Alas !  she  sufl^ei^d  in  this  trying  ten ; 
The  pair  had  parted :  who  to  him  attend, 
Must  judge  the  nymph  unfaithful  to  her  friend ; 
But  who  on  her  would  equal  faith  bestow. 
Would  think  him  rash, — and  surely  she  must  know. 

Then  as  a  matron  Clelia  taught  a  school. 
But  nature  gave  not  talents  fit  for  rule : 
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Tet  now,  thoagh  marks  of  wasting  yean  were  seen, 
Some  toueh  of  sorrow,  some  attack  of  spleen ; 
Still  there  was  life,  a  spirit  quick  and  gay, 
And  lively  speech  and  elegant  array. 

The  Griffin's  landlord  these  allured  so  ftr, 
He  made  her  mistress  of  his  heart  and  bar ; 
He  had  no  idle  retrospective  whim, 
Till  she  was  his,  her  deeds  conoem'd  not  him : 
So  fiur  was  well, — ^but  Clelia  thought  not  fit 
(In  all  the  Griffin  needed)  to  submit : 
Gaily  to  dress  and  In  the  bar  preside. 
Soothed  the  poor  spirit  of  degraded  pride ; 
But  cooking,  waiting,  welcoming  a  crew 
Of  noisy  guests,  were  arts  she  never  knew : 
Hence  daily  wars,  with  temporary  truce, 
His  vulgar  insult,  and  her  keen  abuse ; 
And  as  their  spirits  wasted  in  the  strife. 
Both  took  the  Griffin's  ready  aid  of  Ufe ; 
But  she  with  greater  prudence — Harry  tjcied 
More  powerful  aid,  and  in  the  trial  died ; 
Yet  drew  down  vengeance :  in  no  distant  time, 
Th*  insolvent  Griffin  struck  his  wings  sublime ; — 
Forth  from  her  palace  walk'd  th'  ejected  queen. 
And  showed  to  frowning  fate  a  look  serene ; 
Gay  spite  bf  time,  though  poor,  yet  well  attired, 
Kind  without  love,  and  vain  if  not  admired. 


Another  term  is  past ;  ten  other  years 
In  various  trials,  troubles,  views,  and  fears : 
Of  these  some  pass'd  in  small  attempts  at  trade ; 
Houses  she  kept  for  widowers  lately  made ; 
For  now  she  said,  **  They'll  miss  th'endearing  friend, 
**  And  I  '11  be  there  the  soften'd  heart  to  bend :" 
And  trae  a  part  was  done  as  Clelia  plann'd — 
The  heart  was  soften'd,  but  she  miss'd  the  hand ; 
She  wrote  a  novel,  and  Sir  Denys  said 
The  dedication  was  the  best  he  read ; 
But  Edge  worths,  Smiths,  and  Radcliffes  so  engross'd 
The  public  ear,  that  all  her  pains  were  lost. 
To  keep  a  toy-shop  was  attempt  the  last, 
There  too  she  fail'd,  and  schemes  and  hopes  were 
past. 

Now  friendless,  sick,  and  old,  and  wanting  bread. 
The  first-born  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed — 
True,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  that  wounded  pride, 
Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh'd. 
Though  now  her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit ; 
Though  loud  her  tones,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit. 
Though  now  her  dre88----(but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patchwork  of  the  needy-vain. 
The  flirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent, 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fashions  sent)  ; 
Though  all  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean, — 
Still 't  was  her  wish,  her  comfort,  to  be  seen : 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort, 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court ; 
And,  strange  delight  I  to  that  same  house  where  she 
Join'd  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee, 


*  [**  (Jlelia  is  another  worthless  character  that  Is  drawn 
rith  infinite  spirit,  and   a    ' 
nature.    She  began  life  as 


with  infinite  spirit,  and  a  tliorouffh  knowledge  of  haman 
nature.  She  began  life  as  a  sprightly,  talking,  flirting  girl, 
who  pasMd  for  a  wit  and  a  beauty  in  the  half-bred  circle  of 


the  K»rough,  and  who,  in  laying  heraelf  out  to  entrap  a  youth 
of  distinction,  unfortunately  fell  a  victim  to  his  superior  art, 
aod  forfeited  her  place  in  society.    She  then  became  Uto 


Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall, 
She  'd  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
How  she  too  triumph'd  in  the  years  of  old. 
To  her  poor  friends  *t  is  now  her  pride  to  tell, 
On  what  a  height  she  stood  before  she  fell ; 
At  church  she  points  to  one  tall  seat,  and  "  There 
"  We  sat,"  she  cries,  **  when  my  papa  was  mayor." 
Not  quite  correct  in  what  she  now  relates. 
She  alters  persons,  and  she  forges  dates ; 
And,  finding  memory's  weaker  help  decay'd. 
She  boldly  calls  invention  to  her  aid. 

Touch'd  by  the  pity  he  had  felt  before, 
For  her  Sir  Denys  oped  the  Alms-house  door : 
*'  With  all  her  faults,"  he  said,  '*  the  woman  knew 
*'  How  to  distinguish — ^had  a  manner  too ; 
^*  And,  as  they  say  she  is  allied  to  some 
*'  In  decent  station — let  the  creature  come." 

Here  she  and  Blaney  meet,  and  take  their  view 
Of  all  the  pleasures  they  would  still  pursue : 
Hour  after  hour  they  sit,  and  nothing  hide 
Of  vices  past ;  their  follies  are  their  pride ; 
What  to  the  sober  and  the  cool  are  crimes. 
They  boast— exulting  in  those  happy  times ; 
The  darkest  deeds  no  indignation  raise. 
The  purest  virtue  never  wins  their  praise ; 
But  still  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate. 
Still  with  regret  departed  glories  state, 
And  mourn  their  grievous  fall,  and  curse  their 
rigorous  fate.' 


LETTER    XVI. 

IMHABrrANTS  OF  TBS  AI.MS-HOUSE. 


E'  rietMS  tibi  Ada  comes,  tibi  Loans,  et  atris 
Circa  te  semper  volitans  Infamia  pennln. 

SiLvius  Italxcus. 


BENDOW. 


Benbow,  an  improper  Companion  for  the  Badgemen  of  the 
Alms-house— He  resembles  Bardolph— Left  in  Trade  by 
his  Father- Contracts  useless  Fiiendships-His  Friends 
drink  with  him,  and  employ  others— Galled  worthy  and 
honest!  Why— Effect  of  Wine  on  the  Mind  of  Man— 
Benbow's  common  Subject— The  Praise  of  departed  Friendi 
and  nurons— 'Squire  Asgill,  at  the  Grange :  his  Manners, 
Servants,  Friends — True  to  hli  Church  :  ought  therefore  to 
be  spared— His  Son's  dilbrent  Condoct—Veaation  of  the 
Father's  Spirit  if  admitted  to  see  the  Alteration— CapUin 
Dowllng,  a  boon  Companion,  ready  to  drink  at  all  Times, 
and  with  any  Company :  ftmaous  in  his  Club-room— His 
easy  Departure— Dolly  Murray,  a  Maiden  advanced  in 
Years:  abides  by  RataOa  and  Cards— Her  Ikee  Manners — 
Her  Skill  in  the  Game— Her  Preparation  and  Death— 
Benbow,  how  interrupted :  his  Submission. 

See  I  yonder  badgeman  with  that  glowing  face, 
A  meteor  shining  in  this  sober  place  1 


smart  mistress  of  a  dashing  attorney — then  tried  to  teach  a 
school— lived  ss  the  fkvourite  of  an  innkeeper— let  lodgings — 
wrote  novels— set  up  a  tov-shop— and,  finally,  was  admitted 
into  the  alms-house.  There  is  nothing  very  interesting, 
perhaps,  in  such  a  story ;  but  the  details  of  it  snow  the  won- 
derAil  aoruracy  of  the  author's  observation  of  character,  and 
give  it,  and  many  of  his  other  pieces,  a  value  of  the  same 
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Yast  Boms  were  paid,  and  many  yean  were  past, 
Ere  gems  so  rich  around  their  ntdiance  cast  f 
Such  was  the  fiery  front  that  Bardolph  wore, 
Cuiding  his  master  to  the  tavern  door; ' 
There  first  that  meteor  rose,  and  there  alone, 
In  its  due  place,  the  rich  efihlgence  shone : 
But  this  strange  fire  the  seat  of  peace  invades 
And  shines  portentous  in  these  solemn  shades. 

Benbow,  a  boon  companion,  long  approved 
By  jovial  sets,  and  (as  he  thought)  beloved, 
Was  judged  as  one  to  joy  and  friendship  prone. 
And  deem*d  injurious  to  himself  alone : 
Gen'rous  and  free,  he  paid  but  small  regard 
To  trade,  and  faiPd ;  and  some  declared  *'  't  was 

hard:" 
These  were  his  friends — ^his  foes  conceived  the  case 
Of  common  kind ;  he  sought  and  found  disgrace  : 
The  reasoning  few,  who  neither  scom'd  nor  loved, 
His  feelings  pitied  and  his  faults  reproved. 

Benbow,  the  father,  left  possessions  fair, 
A  worthy  name  and  business  to  his  heir ; 
Benbow,  the  son,  those  fair  possessions  sold. 
And  lost  his  credit,  while  he  spent  the  gold : 
He  was  a  jovial  trader :  men  eigoy'd 
The  night  with  him ;  his  day  was  unemployed ; 
So  when  his  credit  and  his  cash  were  spent, 
Here,  by  mistaken  pity,  he  was  sent ; 
Of  late  he  came,  with  passions  unsubdued. 
And  shared  and  cursed  the  hated  solitude. 
Where    gloomy  thoughts    arise,  where  grievous 
cares  intrude. 

Known  but  in  drink, — ^he  found  an  easy  friend, 
Well  pleased  his  worth  and  honour  to  commend : 
And  thus  informed,  the  guardian  of  the  trust 
Heard  the  applause  and  said  the  claim  was  just. 
A  worthy  soul  I  unfitted  for  the  strife, 
Care,  and  contention  of  a  busy  life ; — 
Worthy,  and  why  ? — ^that  o'er  the   midnight  bowl 
He  made  his  friend  the  partner  of  his  soul, 
And  any  man  his  friend : — ^then  thus  in  glee, 
"  I  speak  my  mind,  I  love  the  truth,"  quoth  he ; 
Till  'twas  his  &te  that  useful  truth  to  find, 
'T  is  sometimes  prudent  not  to  speak  the  mind. 

With  wine  inflated,  man  is  all  upblown. 
And  feels  a  power  which  he  believes  his  own ; 
With  fancy  soaring  to  the  skies,  he  thinks 
His  aU  the  virtues  aU  the  while  he  drinks; 
But  when  the  gas  from  the  balloon  is  gone, 
When  sober  thoughts  and  serious  cares  come  on, 
Where  then  the  worth  that  in  himself  he  found  ? — 
Vanished — and  he  sank  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 

Still  some  conceit  will  BenboVs  mind  inflate. 
Poor  as  he  is, — ^'t  is  pleasant  to  relate 
The  joys  he  once  possess'd — ^it  soothes  his  present 
state. 

Seated  with  some  grey  beadsman,  he  reg^ts 
His  former  feasting,  though  it  swelled  his  debts  ; 
Topers  once  famed,  his  friends  in  earlier  days. 
Well  he  describes,  and  thinks  description  praise : 
Each  hero's  worth  with  much  delight  he  paints ; 
Martyrs  they  were,  and  he  would  make  them  saints. 


kind  that  tome  plctarei  are  thought  to  derive  (torn  the  tnith 
and  minutenen  of  the  anatomy  which  they  display.  There 
is  somethinff  original,  too,  and  well  conceived,  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  represents  this  frivolous  person  as  adhering  to 
her  paltry  characteristics  under  every  change  of  circum- 
8tance8."--<JKFrRiY.] 


I !  alas  I "  Old  England  now  may  say, 

*  My  glory  withers ;  it  has  had  its  day  : 

*  We  're  &llen  on  evil  times ;  men  read  and  think ; 
^  Our  bold  forefathers  loved  to  fight  and  drink. 

"  Then  lived  the  good  'Squire  Asgill—what  a 
change 

*  Has  death  and  fashion  shown  us  at  the  Grange ! 
'  He  bravely  thought  it  best  became  his  rank, 

'  That  all  his  tenants  and  his  tradesmen  drank ; 
^  He  was  delighted  from  his  favourite  room 

*  To  see  them  'cross  the  park  go  daily  home 
^  Praising  aloud  the  liquor  and  the  host, 

*  And  striving  who  should  venerate  him  most. 

**  No  pride  had  he,  and  there  was  difierenee 
small 
^  Between  the  master^s  and  the  servants'  hall  : 
^  And  here  or  there  the  guests  were  welcome  all. 

*  Of  Heaven's  free  ffifts  he  took  no  special  care, 

*  He  never  quarrel'd  for  a  simple  hare ; 

*  But  sought,  by  giving  sport,  a  sportsman's  name, 
^  Himself  a  poacher,  though  at  other  game : 

*  He  never  planted  nor  enclosed — his  trees 

*  Grew  like  himself,  untroubled  and  at  ease : 

*  Bounds  of  all  kinds  he  hat«d,  and  had  felt 

*  Chok*d  and  imprison'd  in  a  modem  bfelt, 

'  Which  some  rare  genius  now  has  twined  about 
'  The  good  old  house,  to  keep  old  neighbours  out. 
^  Along  his  valleys,  in  the  evening-Jiours, 
'  The  borough-damsels  stray'd  to  gath^  flowers, 

*  Or  by  the  brakes  and  brushwood  of  the*park, 
*■  To  take  their  pleasant  rambles  in  the  dark. 

'*  Some  prudes,  of  rigid  kind,  forbore  to  call 

*  On  the  kind  females — ^favourites  at  the  hall ; 

*  But  better  nature  saw,  with  much  delight, 

*  The  difl>erent  orders  of  mankind  unite  : 

*  'T  was  schooling  pride  to  see  the  footman  wait, 
'  Smile  on  his  sister  and  receive  her  plate. 

'*  His  worship  ever  was  a  churchman  true, 

*  He  held  in  scorn  the  methodistic  crew ; 

*'  May  God  defend  the  Church,  and  save  the  King, 

*  He  'd  pray  devoutly  and  divinely  sing. 

*  Admit  that  he  the  holy  day  would  spend 

*  As  priests  approved  not,  still  he  was  a  friend  : 

*  Much  then  I  blame  the  preacher,  as  too  nice, 

*  To  call  such  trifles  by  the  name  of  vice ; 

'  Hinting,  though  gently  and  with  cautious  speech, 
'  Of  good  example — ^'t  is  their  trade  to  preach. 

*  But  still 't  was  pity,  when  the  worthy  'squire 

'  Stuck  to  the  church,  what  more  could  they 

require  ? 
'  'T  was  almost  joining  that  fanatic  crew, 
'  To  throw  such  morals  at  his  honour's  pew ; 
'  A  weaker  man,  had  he  been  so  reviled, 
'  Had  left  the  place — ^he  only  swore  and  smiled. 
«  But  think,  ye  rectors  and  ye  curates,  think, 
'  Who  are  your  friends,  and  at  their  frailties  wink ; 
'  Conceive  not — mounted  on  your  Sunday-throne, 
'  Tour  firebrands  fall  upon  your  foes  alone  ; 
^  They  strike  your  patrons — and  should  all  with- 
draw, 
'  In  whom  your  wisdoms  may  discern  a  flaw, 


1  "  Thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  T^amp  :  if  thon 
wast  any  wmy  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swe«r  .by  thy  fkee : 
my  oath  diould  be  by  this  fire.  Uh  I  thou  *it  a  perpetual 
triumph,  thou  hast  sa*  ed  me  a  thousand  marks  in  linka  and 
torches,  walking  in  a  night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern." — 
Shakspeaee. 


'*  Tou  would  the  flower  of  all  your  audience  lose, 
*'  And  spend  your  crackers  on  their  empty  pews. 

**  The  fkther  dead,  the  son  has  found  a  wife, 
'^  And  liyes  a  formal,  proud,  unsocial  life ; — 
**  The  lands  are  now  enclosed  ;  the  tenants  all, 
'*  Save  at  a  rent-day,  nerer  see  the  hall ; 
**  No  lass  is  suffei^d  o'er  the  walks  to  come, 
*'  And  if  there 's  love,  they  have  it  all  at  home. 

**  Oh  I  could  the  ghost  of  our  good  'squire  arise, 
*'  And  see  such  change ;  would  it  helieye  its  eyes  ? 
'*  Would  it  not  glide  about  from  place  to  place, 
"  And  mourn  the  manners  of  a  feebler  race  ? 
"  At  that  long  table,  where  the  servants  found 
"  Mirth    and    abundance  while    the  year'  went 

round; 
"  Where  a  huge  pollard  on  the  winter-flre, 
"  At  a  huge  distance  made  them  all  retire  ; 
"  Where  not  a  measure  in  the  room  was  kept, 
'*  And  but  one  rule — ^they  tippled  till  they  slept — 
'*  There  would  it  see  a  pale  old  hag  preside, 
"  A  thing  made  up  of  stinginess  and  pride ; 
"  Who  carves  the  meat,  as  if  the  flesh  could  feel ; 
'*  Careless  whose  flesh  must  miss  the  plenteous 

meal; 
'*  Here  would  the  ghost  a  small  coal-fire  behold, 
'*  Not  fit  to  keep  one  body  from  the  cold ; 
'*  Then  would  it  flit  to  higher  rooms,  and  stay 
"  To  view  a  dull,  dress'd  company  at  play ; 
*'  All  the  old  comfort,  all  the  genial  fare 
*^  For  ever  gone !  how  sternly  would  it  stare : 
**  And  though  it  might  not  to  their  view  appear, 
"  'T  would  cause  among  them  lassitude  and  fear ; 
"  Then  wait  to  see — ^where  he  delight  has  seen — 
'*  The  dire  effect  of  fretfuhiess  and  spleen. 

*'  Such  were  the  worthies  of  these  better  days ; 
"  We  had  their  blessings— they  shall  have  our  praise. 

**  Of  Captain  Dowling  would  you  hear  me  speak  ? 
**  I  'd  sit  and  sing  his  praises  for  a  week  : 
"  He  was  a  man,  and  man-like  all  his  joy, — 
"  I  'm  led  to  question  was  he  ever  boy  ? 
**  Beef  was  his  breakfast ; — ^if  from  sea  and  salt, 
'*  It  relish'd  better  with  his  wine  of  malt ; 
**■  Then,  till  he  dined,  if  walking  in  or  out, 
"  Whether  the  gravel  teased  him  or  the  gout, 
**  Though  short  in  wind  and  flannel'd  every  limb, 
'^  He  drank  with  all  who  had  concerns  with  him  : 
**  Whatever  trader,  agent,  merchant,  came, 
**  They  found  him  ready,  every  hour  the  same  ; 
"  Whatever  liquors  might  between  them  pass, 
'^  He  took  them  all,  and  never  balk'd  his  glass : 
"  Nay,  with  the  seamen  working  in  the  ship, 
**  At  their  request,  he  'd  share  the  grog  and  flip. 
**  But  in  the  dub-room  was  his  chief  delight, 
'*  And  punch  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  night ; 
"  Man  after  man  they  from  the  trial  shrank, 
**  And  Dowling  ever  was  the  last  who  drank  : 
**  Arrived  at  home,  he,  ere  he  sought  his  bed, 
**  With  pipe  and  brandy  would  compose  his  head ; 
*'  Then  half  an  hour  was  o'er  the  news  beguiled, 
**  When  he  retired  as  harmless  as  a  child. 
'*  Set  but  aside  the  gravel  and  the  gout, 
*'  And  breathing  short — ^his  sand  ran  fairly  out. 


•  [Original  edition  :— 

She  •affer'd  no  man  her  free  soal  to  vex. 
Her  sex's  pattern,  withont  thoughts  of  sex ; 
Oar  timid  nrls  and  loven,  half  afraid. 
All  shonn'd  the  speeches  of  the  franlc  old  maid.] 


"At  fifty-flve  we  lost  him— after  that 
"  Life  grows  insipid  and  its  pleasures  flat ; 
"  He  had  indulged  in  all  that  man  can  have, 
"  He  did  not  drop  a  dotard  to  his  grave  ; 
"  Still  to  the  last,  his  feet  upon  the  chair, 
"  With  rattling  lungs  now  gone  beyond  repair ; 
"  When  on  each  feature  death  had  fix'd  his  stamp, 
'*  And  not  a  doctor  could  the  body  vamp  ; 
;  "  Still  at  the  last,  to  his  beloved  bowl 
'  "  He  dung,  and  cheer'd  the  sadness  of  his  soul ; 
I  "  For  though  a  man  may  not  have  much  to  fear, 
!  "  Yet  death  looks  ugly  when  the  view  is  near : 
'  '<  _( I  go/  he  said,  *  but  still  my  friends  shall  say, 
it  I  »rp  yf^  i^g  ^  m3j| — I  ^d  j^Qi  sneak  away ; 
"  *  An  honest  life  with  worthy  souls  I  've  spent, — 
"  *  Come,  fill  my  glass ;'  he  took  it  and  he  went. 

"  Poor  Dolly  Murray !— I  might  live  to  see 
"  My  hundredth  year,  but  no  such  lass  as  she. 
"  Easy  by  nature,  in  her  humour  gay, 
"  She  chose  her  comforts,  ratafia  and  play  : 
"  She  loved  the  sodal  game,  the  decent  glass, 
"  And  was  a  jovial,  friendly,  laughing  lass ; 
"  We  sat  not  then  at  Whist  demure  and  still, 
"  But  pass'd  the  pleasant  hours  at  gay  Quadrille : 
"  Lame  in  her  side,  we  plac*d  her  in  her  seat, 
"  Her  hands  were  free,  she  cared  not  for  her  feet ; 
"  As  the  game  ended,  came  the  glass  around, 
"  (So  was  the  loser  cheer'd,  the  winner  crown'd). 
"  Mistress  of  secrets,  both  the  young  and  old 
"  In  her  confided — ^not  a  tale  she  told ; 
'*  Love  never  made  impression  on  her  mind, 
"  She  held  him  weak,  and  all  his  captives  blind ; 
"  She  suffer'd  no  man  her  free  soul  to  vex, 
"  Free  from  the  weakness  of  her  gentle  sex ; 
"  One  with  whom  ours  unmoved  conversing  sate, 
"  In  cool  discussion  or  in  free  debate.* 
"  Once  in  her  chair  we  *d  placed  the  good  old 
lass, 
"  Where  first  she  took  her  preparation-glass ; 
"  By  lucky  thought  she  'd  been  that  day  at  prayers, 
"  And  long  before  had  fix'd  her  small  affairs ; 
"  So  all  was  easy — on  her  cards  she  cast 
"  A  smiling  look ;  I  saw  the  thought  that  pass'd : 
"  *A  king,'  she  call'd — ^though  conscious  of  her 

skill, 
"  •  Do  more,'  I  answer'd— »  More,'  she  said,  *»I 

wiU ;' 
"  And  more  she  did — cards  answer'd  to  her  call, 
"  She  saw  the  mighty  to  her  mightier  fall : 
"  '  A  vole !  a  vole  I '  she  cried,  <  't  is  fairly  won, 
"  *  My  game  is  ended  and  my  work  is  done  ;* — 
"  This  said,  she  gently,  with  a  single  sigh, 
**  Died  as  one  taught  and  practised  how  to  die. 

"  Such  were  the  dead-departed ;  I  survive, 
"  To  breathe  in  pain  among  the  dead-alive." 

The  bell  then  call'd  these  ancient  men  to  pray, 
"  Again  I  "  said  Benbow,— "  tolls  it  every  day  ? 
"  Where  is  the  Ufel  led?"— He  righ'd  and  walk'd 
his  way." 


s  Benbow  may  be  thought  too  low  and  despicable  to  be 
admitted  here ;  but  he  is  a  borough-character,  and  however 
disgttstinff  in  some  respects  a  picture  may  be,  it  will  pleaw 
some,  ana  be  tolerated  by  mw 
of  being  a  faithftil  liken« 


r  many,  if  it  can  boast  that  one  merit 
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LETTER    XVII. 


Bleaed  be  the  man  who  provideth  for  the  sick  and  needy  : 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. 

Quas  dederia,  solas  semper  habebis  opes.— Maktial. 

Nil  negat,  et  sese  vel  non  poscentibus  offert. — Cl.adoian. 

Declpias  alios  verbis  voltoque  benigno ; 
Nam  mibi  jam  notus  dissimulator  eria^^MAKTiAL. 


THE  HOSPITAL  AND  GOVERNORS. 

Christian  Charity  anxious  to  provide  for  ftiture  as  well  as 
present  Miseries — Hence  the  Hospital  for  the  Diseased — 
Description  of  a  recovered  Pktient— Tlie  Boiiding :  how 
erected — ^The  IVtrons  and  Gk>vemon— Ensehius— The  more 
active  Manager  of  RuainesB  a  moral  and  ootreet  Coatribntor 
—One  of  dilTerent  Description — Good,  the  Result,  however 
intermixed  with  Imperfection. 

An  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  Christian  love, 
The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove  ; 
'T  is  not  enough  that  we  with  sorrow  sigh  ; 
That  we  the  wants  of  pleading  man  supply, 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  sufferers  feel, 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal ; 
Not  these  suffice — to  sickness,  pain,  and  woe. 
The  Christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go ; 
Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead. 
But  seeks  the  duty — ^nay,  prevents  the  need ; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies, 
And  plans  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Hence  yonder  Building  rose  :  on  either  side 
Far  stretch'd  the  wards,  all  airy,  warm,  and  wide ; 
And  every  ward  has  beds  by  comfort  spread. 
And  smoothed  for  him  who  suffers  on  the  bed : 
There  all  have  kindness,  most  relief, — for  some 
Is  cure  complete, — ^it  is  the  sufferer's  home  : 
Fevers  and  chronic  ills,  corroding  pains, 
Each  accidental  mischief  man  sustains  ; 
Fractures  and  wounds,  and  withered  limbs  and 

lame, 
With  all  that,  slow  or  sudden,  vex  our  frame, 
Have  here  attendance — ^here  the  sufferers  lie, 
(Where  love  and  science  every  aid  apply,) 
And  heard  with  rapture  live,  or  soothed  by  comfort 
die. 

See  !  one  relieved  from  anguish,  and  to-day 
Allow'd  to  walk  and  look  an  hour  away  ^ 
Two  months  confined  by  fever,  frenzy,  pain, 
He  comes  abroad  and  is  himself  again : 
'T  was  in  the  spring,  when  carried  to  the  place, 
The  snow  fell  down  and  melted  in  his  face. 

'T  IB  summer  now ;  all  objects  gay  and  new. 
Smiling  alike  the  viewer  and  the  view : 
He  stops  as  one  unwilling  to  advance, 
Without  another  and  another  glance ; 
With  what  a  pure  and  simple  joy  he  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  browsing  at  their  ease ; 


1  [Galietila,  being  in  a  rage  at  the  people  for  fkvouiing  a 
party  in  Uie  Circensian  games  in  opposiUon  to  iiim,  cried  out, 
**  I  wish  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck."] 

s  [It  was  never  doubted    by  Mr.  Crabbe's  fkmily  that 


Easy  himself,  there 's  nothing  breathes  or  moves. 

But  he  would  cherish — all  that  lives  he  loves : 

Observing  every  ward  as  round  he  goes, 

He  thinks  what  pain,  what  danger  they  enclose ; 

Warm  in  his  wish  for  all  who  suffer  there, 

At  every  view  he  meditates  a  prayer : 

No  evil  counsels  in  his  breast  abide. 

There  joy  and  love,  and  gratitude  reside. 

The  wish  that  Roman  necks  in  one  were  found, ' 
That   he  who  form'd  the  wish  might  deal  the 

wound. 
This  man  had  never  heard  ;  but  of  the  kind. 
Is  that  desire  which  rises  in  his  mind  ; 
He  'd  have  all  English  hands  (for  further  he 
Cannot  conceive  extends  our  charity). 
All  but  his  own,  in  one  right-hand  to  grow. 
And  then  what  hearty  shake  would  he  bestow. 

<'  How  rose  the  Building  ?  "—Piety  first  laid 
A  strong  foundation,  but  she  wanted  aid ; 
To  Wealth  unwieldly  was  her  prayer  addrees'd. 
Who  largely  gave,  and  she  the  donor  bless'd : 
Unwieldy  Wealth  then  to  his  couch  withdrew. 
And  took  the  sweetest  sleep  he  ever  knew. 

Then  busy  Vanity  sustained  her  part, 
**  And  much,"  she  said,  **  it  moved   her  tender 

heart; 
'*  To  her  all  kinds  of  man's  distress  were  known, 
"  And  all  her  heart  adopted  as  its  own." 

Then  Science  came — his  talents  he  display'd, 
And  Charity  with  joy  the  dome  survey'd  ; 
Skill,  Wealth,  and  Vanity,  obtain  the  fiune. 
And  Piety,  the  joy  that  makes  no  claim. 

Patrons  there  are,  and  Governors,  from  whom 
The  greater  aid  and  guiding  orders  come  ; 
Who  voluntary  cares  and  labours  take. 
The  sufferers'  servants  for  the  service'  sake ; 
Of  these  a  part  I  give  you — ^but  a  part, — 
Some  hearts  are  hidden,  some  have  not  a  heart. 

First  let  me  praise — ^for  so  I  best  shall  paint 
That  pious  moralist,  that  reaaoning  saint ! 
Can  I  of  worth  like  thine,  Eusebius,  speak  ?  * 
The  man  is  willing,  but  the  Muse  is  weak ; — 
'T  is  thine  to  wait  on  woe  I  to  soothe  I  to  heal ! 
With  learning  social,  and  polite  with  ceal : 
In  thy  pure  breast  although  the  passions  dwell. 
They  're  train'd  by  virtue,  and  no  more  rebel ; 
But  have  so  long  been  active  on  her  side. 
That  passion  now  might  be  itself  the  guide. 

Law,  conscience,  honour,  all  obey'd  ;  all  give 
Th*  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live  ; 
While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more  supply. 
Shall  strengthen  hope,  and  make  it  bliss  to  die.* 

He   preaches,   speaks,  and  writes   with   manly 
sense. 
No  weak  neglect,  no  laboured  eloquence  ; 
Goodness  and  wisdom  are  in  all  his  ways, 
The  rude  revere  him  and  the  wicked  praise. 

Upon  humility  his  virtues  grow, 
And  tower  so  high  because  so  fi&'d  below ; 
As  wider  spreads  the  oak  his  bows  around!. 
When   deeper  with   his  roots  he  digs  the  solid 
ground. 

Eusebius  was  designed  for  a  portraiture  of  Burke.] 

s       "Let  us,  since  life  enn  litUe  more  supply 
Than  just  to  look  about  as  and  to  die.*' 

POPC. 
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By  him,  from  ward  to  ward,  is  every  aid 
The  sufferer  needs,  with  every  care  conve/d : 
Like  the  good  tree  he  brings  his  treasure  forth, 
And,  like  the  tree,  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
Meek  as  the  poorest  Publican  is  he, 
And  strict  as  lives  the  straightest  Pharisee  ; 
Of  both,  in  him  unite  the  better  part, 
The  blameless  conduct  and  the  humble  hearth 

Yet  he  escapes  not ;  he,  with  some,  is  wise 
In  carnal  things,  and  loves  to  moralise : 
Others  can  doubt  if  all  that  Christian  care 
Has  not  its  price — ^there  *s  something  he  may  share : 
But  this  and  ill  severer  he  sustains. 
As  gold  the  fire,  and  as  unhurt  remains ; 
When  most  reviled,  although  he  feels  the  smart, 
It  wakes  to  nobler  deeds  the  wounded  heart. 
As  the  rich  olive,  beaten  for  its  fruit. 
Puts  forth  at  every  bruise  a  bearing  shoot. 

A  second  Friend  we  have,  whose  care  and  zeal 
But  few  can  equal — ^few  indeed  can  feel ; 
He  lived  a  life  obscure,  and  profits  made 
'  In  the  coarse  habits  of  a  vulgar  trade. 
His  brother,  master  of  a  hoy,  he  loved 
So  well,  that  he  the  calling  disapproved : 
"  Alas  I  poor  Tom !  "  the  landman  ofl  would  sigh 
When  the  gale  freshen'd  and  the  waves  ran  high ; 
And  when  they  parted,  with  a  tear  he  'd  say, 
"  No  more  adventure ! — ^here  in  safety  stay." 
Nor  did  he  feign ;  with  more  than  half  he  had 
He  would  have  kept  the  seaman,  and  been  glad. 

Alas  I  how  few  resist,  when  strongly  tried — 
A  rich  relation's  nearer  kinsman  died ; 
He  sicken'd,  and  to  him  the  landman  went. 
And  all  his  hours  with  cousin  Ephraim  spent. 
This  Thomas  heard,  and  cared  not :  "  I,"  quoth  he, 
"  Have  one  in  port  upon  the  watoh  for  me." 
So  Ephraim  died,  and  when  the  will  was  shown, 
Isaac,  the  landman,  had  the  whole  his  own : 
Who  to  his  brother  sent  a  moderate  purse, 
Which  he  retum'd  in  anger,  with  his  curse ; 
Then  went  to  sea,  and  made  his  grog  so  strong, 
He  died  before  he  could  forgive  the  wrong. 

The  rich  man  built  a  house,  both  large  and  high, 
He  enter'd  in  and  set  him  down  to  sigh  ; 
He  planted  ample  woods  and  gardens  fair. 
And  walked  with  anguish  and  compunction  there : 
The  rich  man's  pines,  to  every  friend  a  treat. 
He  saw  with  pain,  and  he  refused  to  eat ; 
His  daintiest  food,  his  richest  wines,  were  all 
Tum'd  by  remorse  to  vinegar  and  gall : 
The  softest  down  by  living  body  press'd. 
The  rich  man  bought,  and  tried  to  take  his  rest ; 
But  care  had  thorns  upon  his  pillow  spread. 
And  scatter'd  sand  and  nettles  in  his  bed : 
Nervous  he  grew, — would  often  sigh  and  groan, 
He  talk'd  but  little,  and  he  walk'd  alone ; 
Till  by  his  priest  convinced,  that  from  one  deed 
Of  genuine  love  would  joy  and  health  proceed, 
He  from  that  time  with  care  and  zeal  began 
To  seek  and  soothe  the  grievous  ills  of  nuin ; 


Tr.  Crabbe't  graver  dewrfptloiu  thare  h  a 
tone*  of  ehMti«ed  and  anambitloiis  wrenitY,  which  has  a 
-     -"        •  —  Hhe  quiet 


*  [In  tome  of  Mr. 
one  of  ehaiti«ed  ai 

pov  erfhl  influenee  en  the  heart,  and  affect*  it  like  the  qi 
glow  of  a  mild  evening.  In  reading  of  the  panlons  of^Eo- 
aebiua  habltnally  rallying  on  the  aide  of  virtue,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  one  of  the  aublimest  traits  in  modern  writing. 
It  is  the  circometance  of  the  dying  missionary  in  *  Eliiabeth,' 
who  apends  his  last  breath  in  prayer,  not  for  himself,  but  for 


And  as  his  hands  their  aid  to  grief  apply, 
He  learns  to  smile  and  he  forgets  to  sigh. 

Now  he  can  drink  his  wine  and  taste  his  food. 
And  feel  the  blessings  Heav'n  has  dealt  are  good  ; 
And,  since  the  suffering  seek  the  rich  man's  door. 
He  sleeps  as  soundly  as  when  young  and  poor. 

Here  much  he  gives — ^is  urgent  more  to  gain ; 
He  begs — ^rich  beggars  seldom  sue  in  vain : 
Preachers  most  famed  he  moves,  the   crowd  to 

move. 
And  never  wearies  in  the  work  of  love : 
He  rules  all  business,  settles  all  affairs ; 
He  makes  collections,  he  directs  repairs ; 
And  if  he  wrong'd  one  brother, — Heav'n  forgive 
The  man  by  whom  so  many  brethren  live  1 


Then,  'mid  our  Signatures,  a  name  appears, 
Of  one  for  wisdom  famed  above  his  years ; 
And  these  were  forty :  he  was  from  his  youth 
A  patient  searcher  after  us(?frd  truth : 
To  language  little  of  his  time  he  gave. 
To  science  less,  nor  was  the  Muse's  slave ; 
Sober  and  grave,  his  college  sent  him  down, 
A  fair  example  for  his  native  town. 
Slowly  he  speaks,  and  with  such  solemn  air. 
Ton  'd  think  a  Socrates  or  Solon  there ; 
For  though  a  Christian,  he 's  disposed  to  draw 
His  rules  from  reason's  and  from  nature's  law. 
**  Know,"  he  exclaims,  **  my  fellow  mortals,  know, 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below ; 
**  And  what  is  virtue  ?  prudence  first  to  choose 
"  Life's  real  good, — the  evil  to  refuse  ; 
**  Add  justice  then,  the  eager  hand  to  hold, 
"To  curb  the  lust  of  power  and  thirst  of  gold ; 
"  Join  temp'rance  next,  that  cheerAil  health  en- 
sures, 
"  And  fortitude  unmoved,  that  conquers  or  en- 
dures." 

He  speaks,  and  lo  ! — ^the  very  man  you  see, 
Prudent  and  temperate,  just  and  patient  he. 
By  prudence  taught  his  worldly  wealth  to  keep, 
No  folly  wastes,  no  avarice  swells  the  heap : 
He  no  man's  debtor,  no  man's  patron  lives ; 
Save  sound  advice,  he  neither  asks  nor  gives ; 
By  no  vain  thoughts  or  erring  fancy  sway'd. 
His  words  are  weighty,  or  at  least  are  weigh'd ; 
Temperate  in  every  place — abroad,  at  home. 
Thence  will  applause,  and  hence  will  profit  come ; 
And  health  from  either — ^he  in  time  prepares 
For  sickness,  age,  and  their  attendant  cares. 
But  not  for  fancy's  ills ; — he  never  grieves 
For  love  that  wounds  or  friendship  that  deceives. 
His  patient  soul  endures  what  Heav'n  ordains. 
But  neither  feels  nor  fears  ideal  pains. 

**  Is  aught  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise  ?  " — 
Alas ! — I  think  he  wants  infirmities ; 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  us  to  our  kind — 
The  cheerful,  tender,  soft,  complacent  mind, 

his  orphan  charge :— **  II  sembloit  encore  pier  pour  elle, 
quand  deja  la  mort  I'avoit  ftappe  :  tant  etoit  gxande  en  son 
ame  I'habitnde  de  la  diarite;  tant,  diirant  le  cours  de  sa 
longoe  vie,  il  avoit  neglige  ses  propres  into^s,  pour  ne 
songer  au'a  ceux  d'antrui,  puisqu'au  moment  terrible  de 
comparottre  devant  le  trdne  du  soaverain  Juge,  et  de  tomber 
pour  toujoiin  dans  les  abtmes  de  Veternite,  ce  n'etoit  pas 
encore  k  lui  qu'il  pensoit."— GirroED.} 
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That  would  the  feelings,  which  he  dreads,  excite, 
And  make  the  virtues  he  approves  delight ; 
What  dying  martyrs,  saints,  and  patriots  feel, 
The  strength  of  action  and  the  warmth  of  zeal. 

Again  attend ! — and  see  a  man  whose  cares 
Are  nicely  placed  on  either  world's  affairs, — 
Merchant  and  saint ;  't  is  doubtful  if  he  knows 
To  which  account  he  most  regard  bestows ; 
Of  both  he  keeps  his  ledger : — there  he  reads 
Of  gainful  ventures  and  of  godly  deeds ; 
There  all  he  gets  or  loses  find  a  place, 
A  lucky  bargain  and  a  lack  of  grace. 

The  joys  above  this  prudent  man  invite 
To  pay  his  tax — devotion ! — day  and  night ; 
The  pains  of  hell  his  timid  bosom  awe, 
And  force  obedience  to  the  church's  law : 
Hence  that  continual  thought, — that  solemn  air, 
Those  sad  good  works,  and  that  laborious  prayer. 

All  these  (when  conscience,  waken'd  and  afiraid, 
To  think  how  avarice  calls  and  is  obey'd) 
He  in  his  journal  finds,  and  for  his  grief 
Obtains  the  transient  opium  of  relief. 

*'  Sink  not,  my  soul  I — ^my  spirit,  rise  and  look 
**  0*er  the  fair  entries  of  this  precious  book : 
"  Here  are  the  sins,  our  debts ; — this  fairer  side 
**  Has  what  to  carnal  wish  our  strength  denied ; 
*^  Has  those  religious  duties  every  day 
**  Paid, — ^which  so  few  upon  the  sabbath  pay ; 
"  Here  too  are  conquests  over  frail  desires, 
**  Attendance  due  on  all  the  church  requires ; 
"  Then  alms  I  give — for  I  believe  the  word 
"  Of  holy  writ,  and  lend  unto  the  Lord, 
"  And  if  not  all  th'  importunate  demand, 
"  The  fear  of  want  restrains  my  ready  hand : 
"  — Behold  I  what  sums  I  to  the  poor  resign, 
"  Sums  placed  in  Heaven's  own  book,  as  well  as 

mine: 
"Rest  then,  my  spirit!  —  futings,  prayers,  and 

alms, 
"  Will  soon  suppress  these  idly-raised  alarms, 
**  And  weighed  against  our  frailties,  set  in  view 
"  A  noble  balance  in  our  favour  due : 
"  Add  that  I  yearly  here  afiix  my  name, 
"  Pledge   for  large  payment — ^not  from  love  of 

fame, 
"  But  to  make  peace  within ; — ^that  peace  to  make, 
"  What  sums  I  lavish !  and  what  gains  forsake  I 
"  Cheer  up,  my  heart  I  let 's  cast  off  every  doubt, 
"  Pray  without  dread,  and  place  our  money  out." 

Such  the  religion  of  a  mind  that  steers 
Its  way  to  bliss,  between  its  hopes  and  fears ; 
Whose  passions  in  due  bounds  each  other  keep, 
And  thus  subdued,  they  murmur  till  they  sleep ; 
Whose  virtues  all  their  certain  limits  know, 
Like  well-dried  herbs  that  neither  fade  nor  grow ; 
Who  for  success  and  safety  ever  tries, 
And  with  both  worlds  alternately  complies. 


0  The  ehaxmcten  of  the  Hoapital  Direeton  were  written 
many  yean  since,  and,  ao  fiur  as  I  was  capable  of  judging,  are 
drawn  vfithJideKty,  I  mention  this  circnmstanoe  tliat,  if  any 
reader  should  find  a  diflferdnce  in  the  Tersiflcation  or  ez> 
preasion,  he  will  be  thus  enabled  to  account  fur  it. 


1  The  Poor  are  here  almost  of  necessity  introduced,  for  they 
must  be  considered,  in  every  place,  as  a  large  and  interesting 
portion  of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  aware  of  tne  great  difliculty 
of  acquiring  just  notions  on  the  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  this  class  of  our  fellow -subjects,  and  I  forbear  to  ex- 


Such  are  the  Guardians  of  this  bless'd  estate, 
Whate'er  without,  they  're  praised  within  the  gate ; 
That  they  are  men,  and  have  their  fitults,  is  true, 
But  here  their  worth  alone  appears  in  view : 
The  Muse  indeed,  who  reads  the  very  breast, 
Has  something  of  the  secrets  there  express'd. 
But  yet  in  charity ; — and  when  she  sees 
Such  means  for  joy  or  comfort,  health  or  ease, 
And  knows  how  much  united  minds  effect, 
She  almost  dreads  their  failings  to  detect ; 
But  Truth  commands : — ^in  man's  erroneous  kind. 
Virtues  and  frailties  mingle  in  the  mind, 
Happy  I — ^when  fears  to  public  spirit  move, 
And  even  vices  do  the  work  of  love.^ 


LETTER   XVIII. 


Bene  paupertaa 
Humili  teeto  contenta  latet.~SKKECA. 

Omnes  qoiba'  res  sunt  mlnu*  seeondoB,  magi'  sunt,  nesdo  qoo 

modo, 
Suspiciosi ;  ad  oontameliam  omnia  aedpinnt  magis ; 
IVopter  soam  impotentiam  se  semper  eredunt  negligi. 

TXBKKT. 

To  quit  of  torpid  duggishness  the  cave, 

Ancf  flrom  the  pow'niil  arms  of  sloth  be  fhee, 

T  is  rising  from  the  dead—Alas  I  it  cannot  be«— Thomboh. 


THE  POOR  AND  THEIR  DWELLINGS.! 

The  Method  of  treating  the  Boroagh  Fuipers— Many  main* 
tained  at  their  own  Dwellings -Some  Characten  of  the 
Poor— The  Sehool-mbtress,  when  aged— The  Idiot— The 
poor  Sailor— The  declined  Tradesman  and  his  Companion 
— This  contrasted  with  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  a 
common  Mansion  erected  by  the  Hnndxed — ^The  Objections 
to  this  Method  :  Not  Want,  nor  Cruelty,  bat  the  necessary 
Evils  of  this  Mode— What  they  are-Instances  of  the 
Evil— A  Return  to  the  Borough  Poor— The  Dwellings 
of  these— The  Lanes  and  By-ways— No  Attention  here  paid 
to  OonTonienca — The  Pools  in  the  Pathways— Amusements 
of  Sea<port  Children— The  Town-Flora— Herbs  on  Walla 
and  vacant  Spaces— A  fSsmale  Inhabitant  of  an  Alley— A 
large  Building  let  to  several  poor  Inhabitants— Their  Man- 
ners and  Habits. 

Tbs  !  we  've  our  Borough-vices,  and  I  know 
How  far  they  spread,  how  rapidly  they  grow; 
Yet  think  not  virtue  quits  the  busy  place. 
Nor  charity,  the  virtues'  crown  and  grace. 
"  Our  Poor,  how  feed  we  ?" — ^To  the  most  we 
give 
A  weekly  dole,  and  at  their  homes  they  live ; — 
Others  together  dwell, — ^but  when  they  come 
To  the  low  roof,  they  see  a  kind  of  home, 


press  any  opinion  of  the  various  modes  which  have  been  dis- 
cuswd  or  adopted :  of  one  method  only  I  venture  to  give  my 
sentiments, — that  of  collecting  the  poor  of  a  hundred  into  one 
building.  This  admission  of  a  vast  number  of  persons,  of  all 
ages  ana  both  sexes,  of  very  dilTerent  inclinations,  habita,and 
capacities,  into  a  society,  must,  at  a  first  view,  I  conceive,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  cause  of  both  vice  and  misery ;  nor  does 
any  thing  which  I  have  heard  or  read  invalidate  Uie  opinion : 
happily,  the  metliod  is  not  a  prevailing  one,  as  these  hooses 
are,  I  l>dieve,  still  confined  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
they  originated. 


A  aodal  people  whom  they  Ve  ever  known, 
With  their  own  thoughts,  and  manners  like  their 
own. 

At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 
I  see  mine  ancient  Letter-loving  dame : 
*'  Learning,  my  child,"  said  she,  **  shall  fSune  com- 
mand; 
"  Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or  land — 
*'  For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 
*'  In  learning  then  excel,  for  that 's  most  excellent" 

**  And  what  her  learning  ?** — 'T  is  with  awe  to 
look 
In  every  verse  throughout  one  sacred  book ; 
From  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought ; 
This  she  has  learned,  and  she  is  nobly  taught. 

If  aught  of  mine  have  gain'd  the  public  ear ; 
If  Rutland  deigns  these  humble  Tales  to  hear ; 
If  critics  pardon  what  my  friends  approved ; 
Can  I  mine  ancient  Widow  pass  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took, 
When  first  I  trembled  o'er  the  gilded  book  ? 
How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom, 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn ; 
And  how  she  soothed  me,  when,  with  study  sad, 
I  laboured  on  to  reach  the  final  zad  ? 
Shall  I  not  grateful  still  the  dame  survey, 
And  ask  the  Muse  the  poet's  debt  to  pay  ? 

Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler's  pen. 
But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men, 
Who  rule  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 
They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause, 
And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  ap- 
plause: 
To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week's  supply ; 
There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

With  her  a  harmless  Idiot  we  behold. 
Who  hoards  up  silver  shells  for  shining  gold : 
These  he  preserves,  with  unremitted  care. 
To  buy  a  seat,  and  reign  the  Borough's  mayor : 
Alas  I — who  could  th'  ambitious  changeling  tell. 
That  what  he  sought  our  rulers  dared  to  sell  ? 

Near  these  a  Sailor,  in  that  hut  of  thatch 
(A  fish-boat's  cabin  is  its  nearest  match). 
Dwells,  and  the  dungeon  is  to  him  a  seat. 
Large  as  he  wishes — ^in  his  view  complete : 
A  lockless  cofier  and  a  lidless  hutch 
That  hold  his  stores,  have  room  for  twice  as  much : 
His  one  spare  shirt,  long  glass,  and  iron  box, 
Lie  all  in  view ;  no  need  has  he  for  locks : 
Here  he  abides,  and,  as  our  strangers  pass, 
He  shows  the  shipping,  he  presents  the  glass ; 
He  makes  (unask'd)  their  ports  and  business  known. 
And  (kindly  heard)  turns  quickly  to  his  own. 
Of  noble  captains,  heroes  every  one, — 
You  might  as  soon  have  made  the  steeple  run ; 
And  then  his  messmates,  if  you  're  pleased  to  stay, 
He  '11  one  by  one  the  gallant  souls  display, 
And  as  the  story  verges  to  an  end, 
He  '11  wind  from  deed   to  deed,  from   friend  to 
friend; 


>  Show  not  to  the  poor  Uiy  pride, 

Let  their  home  a  cottage  be ; 
Nor  the  feeble  body  hide 

In  a  palace  fit  for  thee ; 

Let  him  not  aboat  him  aee 
Lolly  ceilinn,  ample  halls. 

Or  a  gate  hit  boundary  be, 
Where  nor  friend  or  kinsman  calls. 


He  'U  speak  of  those  long  lost,  the  brave  of  old, 
As  princes  gen'rous  and  as  heroes  bold ; 
Then  will  his  feelings  rise,  till  you  may  trace 
Gloom,   like  a    cloud,    frown    o'er    his    manly 
face, —  • 

And  then  a  tear  or  two,  .which  sting  his  pride ; 
These  he  will  dash  indignantly  aside. 
And  splice  his  tale ; — now  take  him  from  his  cot, 
And  for  some  cleaner  berth  exchange  his  lot. 
How  will  he  all  that  cruel  aid  deplore  ? 
His  heart  will  break,  and  he  will  fight  no  more. 

Here  is  the  poor  old  Merchant :  he  declined, 
And,  as  they  say,  is  not  in  perfect  mind ; 
In  his  poor  house,  with  one  poor  maiden  friend, 
Quiet  he  paces  to  his  journey's  end. 

Rich  in  his  youth,  he  traded  and  he  fail'd ; 
Again  he  tried,  again  his  fate  prevaii'd ; 
His  spirits  low,  and  his  exertions  small. 
He  fell  perforce,  he  seem'd  decreed  to  fall : 
Like  the  gay  knight,  unapt  to  rise  was  he, 
But  downward  sank  with  sad  alacrity. 
A  borough-place  we  gain'd  him — ^in  disgrace 
For  gross  neglect,  he  quickly  lost  the  place  ; 
But  still  he  kept  a  kind  of  sullen  pride. 
Striving  his  wants  to  hinder  or  to  hide ; 
At  length,  compell'd  by  very  need,  in  grief 
He  wrote  a  proud  petition  for  relief. 

"  He  did  suppose  a  fall,  like  his,  would  prove 
'*  Of  force  to  wake  their  sympathy  and  love ; 
"  Would  make  them  feel  the  changes  all  may 

know, 
''  And  stir  them  up  a  due  regard  to  show." 

His  suit  was  granted  ; — to  an  ancient  maid. 
Relieved  herself,  relief  for  him  was  paid : 
Here  they  together  (meet  companions)  dwell, 
And  dismal  tales  of  man's  misfortunes  tell : 
^*  'T  was  not  a  world  for  them,  God  help  them,  they 
"  Could  not  deceive,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray ; 
"  But  there 's  a  happy  change,  a  scene  to  come, 
"  And  they,  God  help  them !   shall  be  soon  at 
home." 

If  these  no  pleasures  nor  enjoyments  gain. 
Still  none  their  spirits  nor  their  speech  restrain ; 
They  sigh  at  ease,  'mid  comforts  they  complain. 
The  poor  will  grieve,  the  poor  will  weep  and  sigh. 
Both  when  they  know,  and  when  they  know  not 

why; 
But  we  our  bounty  with  such  care  bestow, 
That  cause  for  grieving  they  shall  seldom  know. 

Tour  Plan  I  love  not ; — ^with  a  number  you 
Have  placed  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few : 
There,  in  one  house,  throughout  their  lives  to  be. 
The  pauper-palace  which  they  hate  to  see : 
That  giant-building,  that  high-bounding  wall. 
Those  bare-worn  walks,  that  lofty  thund'ring  hall. 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded 

hour. 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power ; 
It  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name. 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame. ^ 


Let  him  not  one  walk  behold. 

That  only  one  which  he  most  tread, 
Nor  a  chamlwr  large  and  cold. 

Where  the  iged  and  sick  are  led  ; 

Better  flur  his  hamble  shed, 
Humble  sheds  of  neighbours  by, 

And  the  old  and  tatter'd  bed. 
Where  he  sleeps  and  hopes  to  die. 
2   H 
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Be  it  agreed — the  Poor  who  hither  come 
Partake  of  plenty,  seldom  found  at  home ; 
That  airy  rooms  and  decent  heds  are  meant 
To  give  the  poor  by  day,  by  night,  content ; 
mat  none  are  frighten' d,  once  admitted  here, 
By  the  stem  looks  of  lordiy  Overseer : 
Grant  that  the  Guardians  of  the  place  attend, 
And  ready  ear  to  each  petition  lend ; 
That  they  desire  the  grieving  poor  to  show 
What  ills  they  feel,  what  partial  acts  they  know, 
Not  without  promise,  nay  desire  to  heal 
Each  wrong  they  suffer,  and  each  woe  they  feel. 

Alas !  their  sorrows  in  their  bosoms  dwell ; 
They've  much   to   suffer,    but    have  nought  to 

tell; 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  dare  not  say  it  is  the  house  they  hate : 
They  own  there  s  granted  all  such  place  can  give, 
But  live  repining,  for  't  is  there  they  live. 

Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  must 
see. 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembling  knee. 
The  lost  loved  daughter's  infant  progeny : 
Like  death's  dread  mansion,  this  allows  not  place 
For  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 

Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  son 
Was, wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run  ? 
He  (when  his  toil  was  over)  gave  delight, 
By  lifting  up  the  latch,  and  one  "  Good  night." 
Yes,  she  is  here ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  still  lab'ring,  can  return  no  more. 
Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  hutB  were  left, 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease  bereft ; 
Yet  all  that  grief  within  the  humble  shed 
Was  soften'd,  softened  in  the  humble  bed  : 
But  here,  in  all  its  force,  remains  the  grief, 
And  not  one  soft'ning  object  for  relief. 

Who    can,   when    here,  the  social    neighbour 
meet? 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  ? 
Who  to  the  long-known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  leam'd  or  feelings  of  the  heart  ? 
They  talk  indeed,  but  who  can  choose  a  firiend, 
Or  seek  companions  at  their  journey's  end  ? 

Here  are  not  those  whom  they  when  infants 
knew; 
Who,  with  like  fortune,  up  to  manhood  grew ; 
Who,  with  like  troubles,  at  old  age  arrived ; 
Who,  like  themselves,  the  joy  of  life  survived ; 
Whom  time  and  custom  so  familiar  made. 
That  looks  the  meaning  in  the  mind  convey'd  : 
But  here  to  strangers,  words  nor  looks  impart 
The  various  movements  of  the  suffering  heart ; 
Nor  will  that  heart  with  those  alliance  own, 
To  whom  its  views  and  hopes  are  all  unknown. 

What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  annoy, 
Is  it  not  worse  no  prospects  to  enjoy  ? 
'T  is  cheerless  living  in  such  bounded  view. 
With  nothing  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  them  weep, — 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep ; 
Or  on  the  sameness  if  a  breiSc  be  made, 
'T  is  by  some  pauper  to  his  grave  convey'd ; 


>  [A  genfleman  intimately  aoqnainted  with  the  Poet  and 
his  native  county,  says,  *'  I  hope  this  Letter  may  be  read  by 
all  those  who  have  the  power  to  continue  or  aujpprea  thoae 
odious  Houses  of  Industry,  seen,  thank  Ood  1  only  in  Suffolk, 


By  smuggled  news  from  neighb'ring  village  told, 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old  ;J 
By  some  new  inmate  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell. 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  all  goes  well ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall, 
Till  the  stem  bell  forbids,   or  master's  sterner 
call. 

Here  too  the  mother  sees  her  children  train'd, 
Her  voice  excluded  and  her  feelings  pain'd : 
Who  govern  here,  by  general  rules  must  move, 
Where  ruthless  custom  rends  the  bond  of  love. 
Nations  we  know  have  nature's  law  trangress'd, 
And  snatch'd  the  infant  from  the  parent's  breast ; 
But  still  for  public  good  the  boy  was  train'd. 
The  mother  suffer'd,  but  the  matron  gain'd : 
Here  nature's  outrage  serves  no  cause  to  aid ; 
The  ill  is  felt,  but  not  the  Spartan  made. 

Then  too  I  own,  it  grieves  me  to  behold 
Those  ever  virtuous,  helpless  now  and  old, 
By  all  for  care  and  industry  approved, 
For  truth  respected,  and  for  temper  loved ; 
And  who,  by  sickness  and  misfortune  tried, 
Gave  want  its  worth  and  poverty  its  pride  : 
I  own  it  grieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 
From  their  old  home  ;  't  is  pain,  't  is  punishment, 
To  leave  each  scene  familiar,  every  face, 
For  a  new  people  and  a  stranger  race ; 
For  those  who,  sunk  in  sloth  and  dead  to  shame. 
From  scenes  of  guilt  with  daring  spirits  came ; 
Men,  just  and  guileless,  at  such  manners  start. 
And  bless  their  God  that  time  has  fenced  their 

heart, 
Confirm'd  their  virtue,  and  expell'd  the  fear 
Of  vice  in  minds  so  simple  and  sincere.* 

Here  the  good  pauper,  losing  all  the  praise 
By  worthy  deeds  acquired  in  better  days, 
Breathes  a  few  months,  then,  to  his  chamber  led, 
Expires,  while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed. 

The  grateful  hunter,  when  his  horse  is  old, 
Wills  not  the  useless  favourite  to  be  sold  ; 
He  knows  his  former  worth,  and  gives  him  place 
In  some  fair  pasture,  till  he  runs  his  race  : 
But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  not  dealt  to  one  ? 
Shall  we  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease. 
In  their  old  haunts,  where  ancient  objects  please  ? 
That,  till  their  sight  shaU  fail  them,  they  may 

trace 
The  well-known  prospect  and  the  long-loved  face. 

The  noble  oak,  in  distant  ages  seen, 
With  far-stretch'd  boughs  and  foliage  fresh  and 

green. 
Though  now  its  bare  and  forky  branches  show 
How  much  it  lacks  the  vital  warmth  below, 
The  stately  ruin  yet  our  wonder  gains. 
Nays,  moves  our  pity,  without  thought  of  pains : 
Much  more  shall  real  wants  and  cares  of  age 
Our  gentler  passions  in  their  cause  engage ; — 
Drooping  and  burthen'd  with  a  weight  of  years, 
What  venerable  ruin  man  appears  ! 
How  worthy  pity,  love,  respect,  and  grief — 
He  claims  protection — ^he  compels  relief ; — 


near  the  fint  founder's  residence  (one  proof  that  they  are  not 
very  beneficial),  in  which  the  poor  or  a  whole  hundred  are 
collected  in  one  building — ^welf  fed  and  dothed,  I  grants  but 
imprisoned  for  life  I"] 
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And  shall  we  send  him  from  our  view,  to  brave 
The  storms  abroad,  whom  we  at  home  might  save, 
And  let  a  stranger  dig  our  ancient  brother's  grave  ? 
No  !  we  will  shield  him  from  the  storm  he  fears, 
And  when  he  falls,  embalm  him  with  our  tears. 


Farewell  to  these ;  but  all  our  poor  to  know, 
Let 's  seek  the  winding  Lane,  the  narrow  Row, 
Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 
With  building-yards  immix'd,  and  humble  sheds 

and  shops ; 
Where  the  Cross-Keys  and  Plumber's- Arms  invite 
Laborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight ; 
Where  the  low  porches,  stretching  from  the  door. 
Gave  some  distinction  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Yet  now  neglected,  more  offend  the  eye, 
By  gloom  and  ruin,  than  the  cottage  by  : 
Places  like  these  the  noblest  town  endures, 
The  gayest  palace  has  its  sinks  and  sewers. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop. 
To  give  us  shelter  when  compelled  to  stop ; 
But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Fiird  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day ; 
And  these  so  closely  to  the  buildings  run. 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun  ; 
Though  here  and  there  convenient  bricks  are  laid 
And  door-side  heaps  afford  their  dubious  aid. 

Lo !  yonder  shed ;  observe  its  garden-ground. 
With  the  low  paling,  formed  of  wreck,  around : 
There  dwells  a  Fisher ;  if  you  view  his  boat, 
With  bed  and  barrel — 't  is  his  house  afloat ; 
Look  at  his  house,  where  ropes,   nets,   blocks, 

abound. 
Tar,  pitch,  and  oakum — 't  is  his  boat  aground : 
That  space  enclosed,  but  little  he  regards, 
Spread  o'er  with  relicts  of  masts,  sails,  and  yards  : 
Fish  by  the  wall,  on  spit  of  elder,  rest, 
Of  all  his  food,  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 
By  his  own  labour  caught,  for  his  own  hunger 
dress'd. 

Here  our  reformers  come  not ;  none  object 
To  paths  polluted,  or  upbraid  neglect ; 
None  care  that  ashy  heaps  at  doors  are  cast, 
That  coal-dust  flies  along  the  blinding  blast : 
None  heed  the  stagnant  pools  on  either  side. 
Where  new-launch'd  ships  of  infant-sailors  ride  : 
Rodneys  in  rags  here  British  valour  boast, 
And  lisping  Nelsons  fright  the  Gallic  coast. 
They  fix  the  rudder,  set  the  swelling  sail. 
They  point  the  bowsprit,  and  they  blow  the  gale  : 
True  to  her  port,  the  frigate  scuds  away. 
And  o'er  that  frowning  ocean  finds  her  bay : 
Her  owner  rigg'd  her,  and  he  knows  her  worth, 
And  sees  her,  fearless,  gunwale-deep  go  forth ; 
Dreadless  he  views  his  sea,  by  breezes  curl'd, 
When  inch-high  billows  vex  the  watery  world. 

There,  fed  by  food  they  love,  to  rankest  size, 
Around  the  dwellings  docks  and  wormwood  rise ; 


*  The  scenery  ia,  I  must  acknowlediie»  in  a  certain  degree, 
like  that  heretofore  described  in  "  The  Village  ;"  but  that, 
also,  was  a  maritime  country  :  if  the  objects  be  similar,  the 
pictures  must  (iu  their  principal  features)  be  alike,  or  be  bad 
pictures.  I  have  varied  them  aa  much  as  I  could,  consistently 
urith  my  wish  to  be  accurate. 


Here  the  strong  mallow  strikes  her  slimy  root, 
Here  the  dull  nightshade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit : 
On  hills  of  dust  the  henbane's  faded  green. 
And  pencil*  d  flower  of  sickly  scent  is  seen  ; 
At  the  wall's  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs, 
With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison'd  stings ; 
Above  (the  growth  of  many  a  year)  is  spread 
The  yellow  level  of  the  stone-crop's  bed  ; 
In  every  chink  delights  the  fern  to  grow. 
With  glossy  leaf  and  tawny  bloom  below ;  * 
These,  with  our  sea-weeds,  rolling  up  and  down. 
Form  the  contracted  Flora  '  of  the  town. 

Say,  wilt  thou  more  of  scenes  so  sordid  know  ? 
Then  will  I  lead  thee  down  the  dusty  Row ; 
By  the  warm  alley  and  the  long  close  lane, — 
There  mark  the  fractured  door  and  paper'd  pane, 
Where  fiags  the  noon-tide  air,  and,  as  we  pass, 
We  fear  to  breathe  the  putrefying  mass : 
But  fearless  yonder  matron  ;  she  disdains 
To  sigh  for  zephyrs  from  ambrosial  plains ; 
But  mends  her  meshes  torn,  and  pours  her  lay 
All  in  the  stifling  fervour  of  the  day. 

Her  naked  children  round  the  alley  run, 
And  roU'd  in  dust,  are  bronzed  beneath  the  sun. 
Or  gambol  round  the  dame,  who,  loosely  dress'd, 
Woos  the  coy  breeze  to  fan  the  open  breast : 
She,  once  a  handmaid,  strove  by  decent  art 
To  charm  her  sailor's  eye  and  touch  his  heart ; 
Her  bosom  then  was  veil'd  in  kerchief  clean, 
And  fancy  left  to  form  the  charms  unseen. 

But  when  a  wife,  she  lost  her  former  care. 
Nor  thought  on  charms,  nor  time  for  dress  could 

spare ; 
Careless  she  found  her  friends  who  dwelt  beside, 
No  rival  beauty  kept  alive  her  pride : 
Still  in  her  bosom  virtue  keeps  her  place. 
But  decency  is  gone,  the  virtues'  guard  and  grace. 

See  that  long  boarded  Building  I — By  these  stairs 
Each  humble  tenant  to  that  home  repairs — 
By  one  large  window  lighted — it  was  made 
For  some  bold  project,  some  design  in  trade : 
This  fail'd, — and  one,  a  humourist  in  his  way, 
(111  was  the  humour,)  bought  it  in  decay ; 
Nor  will  he  sell,  repair,  or  take  it  down ; 
'T  is  his,— what  cares  he  for  the  talk  of  town? 
'*  No  !  he  will  let  it  to  the  poor ; — a  home 
^^  Where  he  delights  to  see  the  creatures  come :" 
"  They  may  be  thieves ;" — "  Well,  so  are  richer 

men ;" 
"Or  idlers,    cheats,   or    prostitutes;"—"  What 

then  ?  " 
"  Outcasts  pursued  by  justice,  vile  and  base ;" — ■ 
"  They  need  the  more  his  pity  and  the  place :" 
Convert  to  system  his  vain  mind  has  built, 
He  gives  asylum  to  deceit  and  guilt. 

In  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit  fix'd, 
Are  sexes,  families,  and  ages  mix'd — 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need. 
And  all  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed ; 
Some  ruin'd  men,  who  from  mankind  remove  ; 
Some  ruin'd  females,  who  yet  talk  of  love ; 


(  The  reader,  unacgaainted  with  tlie  language  of  botany,  is 
Informed  that  the  Flora  of  a  place  means  the  vegetable 
species  it  contains,  and  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  describes 
tnem. 
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And  some  grown  old  in  idleness — ^the  prey 
To  yicious  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day  ; 
And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind, 
In  sad  alliance  each  degraded  mind. 

That  window  view ! — oil'd  paper  and  old  glass 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  pass, 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  that  huge  room. 
The  conquered  sunshine's  melancholy  gloom ; 
When  all  those  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
Within  become  a  ghastly  glimmering  light. 
As  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they  fall. 
Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  opposing  wall : 
That  floor,  once  oak,  now  pieced  with  fir  unplaned. 
Or,  where  not  pieced,  in  places  bored  and  stain'd ; 
That  wall  once  whiten'd,  now  an  odious  sight, 
Stain'd  with  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white ; 
The  only  door  is  fasten*  d  by  a  pin. 
Or  stubborn  bar,  that  none  may  hurry  In : 
For  this  poor  room,  like  rooms  of  greater  pride, 
At  times  contains  what  prudent  men  would  hide. 

Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space, 
Chalking  and  marks  of  various  games  have  place ; 
Boys,  without  foresight,  pleased  In  halters  swing ; 
On  a  fix'd  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring ; 
While  gin  and  snufi*  their  female  neighbours  share, 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractured  ware. 

On     swinging    shelf    are    things    incongruous 
stored, — 
Scraps  of  their  food, — the  cards  and  cribbage- 

board, — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below, 
Hang  a  lost  member's  fiddle  and  its  bow ; 
That  still  reminds  them  how  he  'd  dance  and  play, 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  Convicts'  Bay. 

Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there, 
Are  various  beds  conceal'd,  but  none  with  care ; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boil'd  and  fried — 
All  used  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day, 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey. 

Above  the  fire,  the  mantel-shelf  contains 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  unmatch'd  remains ; 
There  many  a  tea-cup's  gaudy  fragment  stands, 
All  placed  by  vanity's  unwearied  hands ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e'en  here  she  looks  about, 
To  find  some  small  consoling  objects  out : 
Nor  heed  these  Spartan  dames  their  house,  not  sit 
'Mid  cares  domestic, — they  nor  sew  nor  knit ; 
But  of  their  fate  discourse,  their  ways,  their  wars. 
With  arm'd  authorities,  their  'scapes  and  scars : 
These  lead  to  present  evils,  and  a  cup, 
If  fortune  grant  it,  winds  description  up. 


'  [The  graphic  powen  of  Mr.  Crabbe  are  too  fluently 
wasted  on  onworthy  aabjecti.  There  in  not.  perhaps,  in  all 
English  poet^,  a  more  comf>lete  and  highiv-flnished  piece 
of  painting  than  this  description  of  a  vast  ola  boarded  room 
or  warehottse,  which  was  let  out,  in  the  Borough,  as  a  kind 
of  undivided  lodging,  for  beggars  and  vagabonds  of  every 
description.  No  Dutch  painter  ever  presented  an  interior 
more  distinctly  to  the  eye,  or  ever  gave  half  such  a  group  to 
the  imagination.— JsFrRXY.] 

I  [ he  who  covets  wealth,  disdains  to  wait : 

Law  threatens,  conscience  calls,  yet  on  he  hies, 


High  hung  at  either  end,  and  next  the  wall, 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all. 
In  all  their  force ; — ^these  aid  them  in  their  dress. 
But  with  the  good,  the  evils  too  express,  | 

Doubling  each  look  of  care,  each  token  of  distress." 


LETTER   XIX. 


THE  POOB  OF  THE  BOROUGH. 


Nan  dives  qui  fieri  vnlt, 
Et  cito  vnlt  fieri  ;  sed  quae  reverentia  legum, 
Quis  metus,  aut  pudor  est  unquam  properantis  avari  ? 

Juv.  &i(.ziv.i 

Noete  tarevem  si  foit^  indulslt  cura  soporem, 
Et  toto  versata  thoro  Jam  membra  quiescunt, 
Continud  templum  et  violati  Numinis  aras, 
Et  qood  pracipnis  mentem  sndoribus  nrget, 
Te  videt  in  somnis ;  toa  sacra  et  mi^  imago 


Homanfi  turbat  pavidum,  cogitque  fateri. 


Jcv.  Sat.ziii.> 


THE  PARISH-CLERK. 


And  this  he  silences,  and  that  defies.] 


The  Farish-aerk  began  his  Duties  with  the  late  Vicar,  a  grave 
and  austere  Man  ;  one  fully  orthodox ;  a  Deteeter  and  Op> 
poser  of  the  Wiles  of  Satan-  His  Opinion  of  his  own  Fot^ 
titude— The  more  flrail  offended  by  these  Professions— His 
good  Advice  gives  ftirther  Provocation— They  invent  Strata- 
gems to  overcome  his  Virtue— His  lYiumph — ^He  is  yet  not 
invulnerable :  is  assaulted  by  fear  of  Want,  and  Avarice — 
He  gradually  yields  to  the  Seduction— He  reasons  with 
himself, and  is  persuaded— He  offends,  but  with  Terror; 
repeats  his  Off'ence ;  grows  fkmiliar  with  Crime:  is  detected 
—-His  SolTerings  and  Death. 

WrrH  our  late  Vicar,  and  his  age  the  same, 
His  Clerk,  hight  Jachin,  to  his  office  came ; 
The  like  slow  speech  was  his,  the  like  tall  slender 

frame: 
But  Jachin  was  the  gravest  man  on  ground, 
And  heard  his  master's  jokes  with  look  profound ; 
For  worldly  wealth  this  man  of  letters  sigh*d. 
And  had  a  sprinkling  of  the  spirit's  pride : 
But  he  was  sober,  chaste,  devout,  and  just, 
One  whom  his  neighbours  could  believe  and  trust : 
Of  none  suspected,  neither  man  nor  maid 
By  him  were  wrong'd,  or  were  of  him  afraid. 

There  was  indeed  a  frown,  a  trick  of  state 
In  Jachin ; — ^formal  was  his  air  and  gait : 
But  if  he  seem'd  more  solemn  and  less  kind, 
Than  some  light  men  to  light  affairs  confined, 
Still 't  was  allowed  that  he  should  so  behave 
As  in  high  seat,  and  be  severely  grave. 

This  book-taught  man,  to  man's  first  foe  pro- 
fessed 
Defiance  stem,  and  hate  that  knew  not  rest ; ' 


*  [At  night,  should  sleep  his  haiaas'd  limbs  oompoee, 
And  steal  him  one  short  moment  fW>m  his  woes. 
Then  dreams  invade ;  sudden,  before  his  eyes, 
The  violated  (kne  and  aitar  rise ; 
And  (what  disturbs  him  most)  your  injured  shade, 
In  more  than  mortal  majesty  azray'd, 
Fh>wns  on  the  wretch,  Jarms  his  tieach'rous  rest. 
And  wrings  the  dreadftil  secret  from  his  breast. 

OirroKD.] 

s  [Original  edition  :— 
This  book-taught  man,  with  ready  mind  received 
M<ve  than  the  Church  commanded  or  believed.] 
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He  held  that  Satan,  since  the  world  began, 
In  every  act,  had  strife  with  every  man  ; 
That  never  evil  deed  on  earth  was  done, 
But  of  the  acting  parties  he  was  one ; 
The  flattering  guide  to  make  ill  prospects  clear ; 
To  smooth  rough  ways  the  constant  pioneer  ; 
The  ever-tempting,  soothing,  softening  power, 
Beady  to  cheat,  seduce,  deceive,  devour. 

"  Me  has  the  sly  Seducer  oft  withstood," 
Said  pious  Jachin, — "  but  he  gets  no  good ; 
'*  I  pass  the  house  where  swings  the  tempting  sign, 
*<  And  pointing,  tell  him,  *  Satan,  that  is  thine  :' 
<*  I  pass  the  damsels  pacing  down  the  street, 
"  And  look  more  grave  and  solemn  when  we  meet ; 
'*  Nor  doth  it  irk  me  to  rebuke  their  smiles, 
**  Their  wanton  ambling  and  their  watchful  wiles : 
"  Nay,  like  the  good  John  Bunyan,  when  I  view 
"  Those  forms,  I  'm  angry  at  the  ills  they  do ; 
''  That  I  could  pinch  and  spoil,  in  sin's  despite, 
**  Beauties,  which  frail  and  evil  thoughts  excite.^ 

'*  At  feasts  and  banquets  seldom  am  I  found, 
*^  And  (save  at  church)  abhor  a  tuneful  sound ; 
"  To  plays  and  shows  I  run  not  to  and  fro, 
"  And  where  my  master  goes,  forbear  to  go." 

No  wonder  Satan  took  the  thing  amiss, 
To  be  opposed  by  such  a  man  as  this — 
A  man  so  grave,  important,  cautious,  wise. 
Who  dared  not  trust  his  feeling  or  his  eyes  ; 
No  wonder  he  should  lurk  and  lie  in  wait. 
Should  fit  his  hooks  and  ponder  on  his  bait ; 
Should  on  his  movements  keep  a  watchful  eye  ; 
For  he  pursued  a  fish  who  led  the  fry. 

With  his  own  peace  our  Clerk  was  not  content; 
He  tried,  good  man  !  to  make  his  friends  repent. 

'*  Nay,  nay,  my  friends,  from  inns  and  taverns 
fly; 
"  Tou  may  suppress  your  thirst,  but  not  supply : 
"  A  foolish  proverb  says,  *  the  devil  *s  at  home ;' 
**  But  he  is  there,  and  tempts  in  every  room : 
"  Men  feel,   they    know  not  why,    such   places 

please; 
"  His  are  the  spells — ^they  're  idleness  and  ease ; 
**  Magic  of  fatal  kind  he  throws  around, 
**  Where  care  is  banish'd,  but  the  heart  is  bound. 

*^  Think  not    of  Beauty ; — ^when  a  maid  you 
meet, 
**  Turn  from  her  view  and  step  across  the  street ; 
"  Dread  all  the  sex :  their  looks  create  a  charm, 
^*  A  smile  should  fright  you  and  a  word  alarm : 
**  E'en  I  myself,  with  all  my  watchful  care, 
**  Have/or  an  instant  felt  the  insidious  snare ; 
*'  And  caught  my  sinful  eyes  at  the  endang'ring 

stare; 
"  Till  I  was  forced  to  smite  my  bounding  breast 
"  With  forceful  blow,  and  bid  the  bold-one  rest. 

**  Go  not  with  crowds  when  they  to  pleasure 
run, 
**  But  public  joy  in  private  safety  shun  : 
"  When  bells,  diverted  from  their  true  intent, 
*'  King  loud  for  some  deluded  mortal  sent 
*'  To  hear  or  make  long  speech  in  parliament ; 
"  What  time  the  many,  tliat  unruly  beast, 
"  Boars  its  rough  joy  and  shares  the  final  feast ; 


*  John  Bunyan,  in  one  of  the  many  productions  of  his  zeal, 
has  yentured  to  make  public  this  extraordinary  sentiment, 
which  the  frigid  piety  of  our  Clerk  so  readily  adopted. 


*^  Then   heed  my  counsel,  shut  thine  ears  and 

eyes; 
"  A  few  will  hear  me — ^for  the  few  are  wise." 

Not  Satan's  friends,  nor  Satan's  self  could  bear, 
The  cautious  man  who  took  of  souls  such  care  ; 
An  interloper, — one  who,  out  of  place, 
Had  volunteer'd  upon  the  side  of  grace  : 
There  was  his  master  ready  once  a  week 
To  give  advice ;  what  further  need  he  seek  ? 
"  Amen,  so  be  it :" — ^what  had  he  to  do 
With  more  than  this  ? — ^'t  was  insolent  and  new  ; 
And  some  determined  on  a  way  to  see 
How  frail  he  was,  that  so  it  might  not  be. 

First  they  essay'd  to  tempt  our  saint  to  sin, 
By  points  of  doctrine  argued  at  an  inn ; 
Where  he  might  warmly  reason,  deeply  drink, 
Then  lose  all  power  to  argue  and  to  think. 

In  vain  they  tried ;  he  took  the  question  up, 
Clear'd  every  doubt,  and  barely  touch'd  the  cup ; 
By  many  a  text  he  proved  his  doctrine  sound, 
Ajid  look'd  in  triumph  on  the  tempters  round. 

Next 't  was  their  care  an  artful  lass  to  find. 
Who  might  consult  him,  as  perplex'd  in  mind ; 
She  they  conceived  might  put  her  case  with  fears, 
With  tender  tremblings  and  seducing  tears  ; 
She  might  such  charms  of  various  kind  display, 
That  he  would  feel  their  force  and  melt  away : 
For  why  of  nymphs  such  caution  and  such  dread, 
Unless  he  felt,  and  fear'd  to  be  misled  ? 

She  came,  she  spake  :  he  calmly  heard  her  case, 
And  plainly  told  her  't  was  a  want  of  grace ; 
Bade  her  "  such  fancies  and  affections  check, 
"  And  wear  a  thicker  muslin  on  her  neck." 
Abased,  his  human  foes  the  combat  fled, 
And  the  stem  clerk  yet  higher  held  his  head. 
They  were  indeed  a  weak,  impatient  set, 
But  their  shrewd  prompter  had  his  engines  yet ; 
Had  various  means  to  make  a  mortal  trip. 
Who  shunn'd  a  flowing  bowl  and  rosy  lip  ; 
And  knew  a  thousand  ways  his  heart  to  move. 
Who  flies  from  banquets  and  who  laughs  at  love. 

Thus  far  the  playful  Muse  has  lent  her  aid, 
But  now  departs,  of  graver  theme  afraid  ; 
Her  may  we  seek  in  more  appropriate  time, — 
There  is  no  jesting  with  distress  and  crime. 

Our  worthy  Clerk  had  now  arrived  at  fame. 
Such  as  but  few  in  his  degree  might  claim  ; 
But  he  was  poor,  and  wanted  not  the  sense 
That  lowly  rates  the  praise  without  the  pence : 
He  saw  the  common  herd  with  reverence  treat 
The    weakest    burgess  whom    they    chanced   to 

meet; 
While  few  respected  his  exalted  views, 
And  all  beheld  his  doublet  and  his  shoes : 
None,  when  they  meet,  would  to  his  parts  allow 
(Save  his  poor  boys)  a  hearing  or  a  bow  : 
To  this  false  judgment  of  the  vulgar  mind, 
He  was  not  fully,  as  a  saint,  resign'd  ; 
He  found  it  much  his  jealous  soul  aflect, 
To  fear  derision  and  to  find  neglect. 

The  year  was  bad,  the  christening-fees  were 
small, 
The  weddings  few,  the  parties  paupers  all : 
Desire  of  gain  with  fear  of  want  combined, 
Baised  sad  commotion  in  his  wounded  mind ; 
Wealth  was  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  views,  his 

dreams. 
And  prompted  base  desires  and  baseless  schemes. 
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Alas  I  how  often  erring  mortals  keep 
The  strongest  watch  against  the  foes  who  sleep ; 
While  the  more  wakeful,  bold,  and  artful  foe 
Is  suffer' d  guardless  and  unmark'd  to  go. 

Once  in  a  month  the  sacramental  bread 
Our  Clerk  with  wine  upon  the  table  spread : 
The  custom  this,  that  as  the  vicar  reads, 
He  for  our  ofTriugs  round  the  church  proceeds : 
Tail  spacious  seats  the  wealthier  people  hid, 
And  none  had  view  of  what  his  neighbour  did : 
Laid  on  the  box  and  mingled  when  they  fell, 
Who  should  the  worth  of  each  oblation  tell  ? 
Now  as  poor  Jachin  took  the  usual  round, 
And  saw  the  alms  and  heard  the  metal  sound. 
He  had  a  thought — at  first  it  was  no  more 
Than — ^*  these  have  cash  and  give  it  to  the  poor." 
A  second  thought  from  this  to  work  began — 
"  And  can  they  give  it  to  a  poorer  man  ?" 
Proceeding  thus, — "  My  merit  could  they  know ; 
"  And  knew  my  need,  how  freely  they  'd  bestow ; 
"  But  though  they  know  not,  these  remain  the 

same, 
"  And  are  a  strong,  although  a  secret  claim : 
"  To  me,  alas  1  the  want  and  worth  are  known  ; 
"  Why  then,  in  fact,  't  is  but  to  take  my  own." 

Thought  after  thought  pour'd  in,  a  tempting 
train : — 
**  Suppose  it  done, — ^who  is  it  could  complain  ? 
*'  How  could  the  poor  ?  for  they  such  trifles  share, 
*'  As  add  no  comfort,  as  suppress  no  care ; 
«  But  many  a  pittance  makes  a  worthy  heap, — 
**  What  says  the  law  ?  that  silence  puts  to  sleep : — 
"  Nought  then  forbids,  the  danger  could  we  shun, 
"  And  sure  the  business  may  be  safely  done. 

"  But  am  I  earnest  ? — earnest  ?  No. — ^I  say, 
**  If  such  my  mind,  that  I  could  plan  a  way ; 
"  Let  me  reflect ; — ^I  've  not  alloVd  me  time 
"  To  purse    the  pieces,   and  if  dropp'd   they  'd 

chime :" 
Fertile  is  evil  in  the  soul  of  man, — 
He  paused, — said   Jachin,  "They  may   drop  on 

bran. 
"  Why  then  't  is  safe  and  (all  considered)  just, 
"  The  poor  receive  it, — 't  is  no  breach  of  trust : 
"  The  old  and  widows  may  their  trifles  miss, 
"  There  must  be  evil  in  a  good  like  this : 
"  But  1*11  be  kind— the  sick  I  '11  visit  twice, 
"  When  now  but  once,  and  freely  give  advice. 
"  Yet  let  me  think  again  :" — Again  he  tried, 
For  stronger  reasons  on  his  passion's  side, 
And  quickly  these  were  found,  yet  slowly  he  com* 
plied. 

The  morning  came :  the  common  service  done, 
Shut  every  door, — the  solemn  rite  begun, — 
And,  as  the  priest  the  sacred  sayings  read, 
The  clerk  went  forward,  trembling  as  he  tread : 
O'er  the  tall  pew  he  held  the  box,  and  heard 
The  offer'd  piece,  rejoicing  as  he  fear'd  : 
Just  by  the  pillar,  as  he  cautious  tripp'd. 
And  tum'd  the  aisle,  he  then  a  portion  slipp'd 
From  the  full  store,  and  to  the  pocket  sent. 
But  held  a  moment — and  then  down  it  went. 

The  priest  read  on,  on  walk'd  the  man  afraid. 
Till  a  gold  offering  in  the  plate  was  laid ; 
Trembling  he  took  it,  for  a  moment  stopp'd, 
Then  down  it  fell,  and  sounded  as  it  dropp'd ; 
Amazed  he  started,  for  th'  affrighted  man. 
Lost  and  bewilder' d,  thought  not  of  the  bran. 


But  all  were  silent,  all  on  things  intent 
Of  high  concern,  none  ear  to  money  lent ; 
So  on  he  walk'd,  more  cautious  tlum  before, 
And  gain'd  the  purposed  sum  and  one  piece  more. 

**  Practice  makes   perfect:"   when   the  month 
came  round. 
He  dropp'd  the  cash,  nor  listened  for  a  sound ; 
But  yet,  when  last  of  all  th'  assembled  flock 
He  ate  and  drank, — it  gave  th'  electric  shock : 
Oft  was  he  forced  his  reasons  to  repeat. 
Ere  he  could  kneel  in  quiet  at  his  seat ; 
But  custom  soothed  him — ere  a  single  year 
All  this  was  done  without  restraint  or  fear : 
Cool  and  collected,  easy  and  composed. 
He  was  correct  till  all  the  service  closed ; 
Then  to  his  home,  without  a  groan  or  sigh. 
Gravely  he  went,  and  laid  his  treasure  by. 
Want  will  complain :  some  widows  had  express'd 
A  doubt  if  they  were  favour 'd  like  the  rest ; 
The  rest  described  with  like  regret  their  dole. 
And  thus  from  parts  they  reason'd  to  the  whole : 
When  all  agreed  some  evil  must  be  done. 
Or  rich  men's  hearts  grew  harder  than  a  stone. 

Our  easy  vicar  cut  the  matter  short ; 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  vile  report. 

All  were  not  thus — there  govem'd  in  that  year 
A  stem  stout  churl,  an  angry  overseer ; 
A  tyrant   fond  of  power,  loud,   lewd,  and   most 

severe : 
Him  the  mild  vicar,  him  the  graver  clerk, 
Advised,  reproved,  but  nothing  would  he  mark, 
Save  the  disgrace ;  ^*  and  that,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
"  Will  I  avenge,  whenever  time  may  be." 
And  now,  alas  I  't  was  time ; — from  man  to  man 
Doubt  and  alarm  and  shrewd  suspicions  ran. 

With  angry  spirit  and  with  sly  intent, 
This  parish-ruler  to  the  altar  went : 
A  private  mark  he  fix'd  on  shillings  three, 
And  but  one  mark  could  iu  the  money  see : 
Besides,  in  peering  round,  he  chanced  to  note 
A  sprinkling  slight  on  Jachin's  Sunday-coat : 
All  doubt  was  over : — when  the  flock  were  blessM, 
In  wrath  he  rose,  and  thus  his  mind  express'd : — 

**  Foul  deeds  are  here  1"   and   saying  this,  he 
took 
The  Clerk,  whose  conscience,  in  her  cold-fit,  shook : 
His  pocket  then  was  emptied  on  the  place ; 
All  saw  his  guilt ;  all  witness'd  his  disgrace : 
He  fell,  he  fkinted,  not  a  groan,  a  look, 
Escaped  the  culprit ;  't  was  a  final  stroke — 
A  death-wound  never  to  be  heal'd — a  fall 
That  all  had  witness'd,  and  amazed  were  all. 

As  he  recover'd,  to  his  mind  it  came, 
*'  I  owe  to  Satan  this  disgrace  and  shame :" 
All  the  seduction  now  appear'd  in  view ; 
"  Let  me  withdraw,"  he  said,  and  he  withdrew : 
No  one  withheld  him,  all  in  union  cried. 
E'en  the  avenger, — "  We  are  satisfied :" 
For  what  has  death  in  any  form  to  give. 
Equal  to  that  man's  terrors,  if  he  live  ? 

He  lived  in  freedom,  but  he  hourly  saw 
How  much  more  fatal  justice  is  than  law ; 
He  saw  another  in  his  ofilce  reign. 
And  his  mild  master  treat  him  with  disdain : 
He  saw  that  all  men  shunn'd  him,  some  reviled. 
The  harsh  pass'd  frowning,  and  the  simple  smiled ; 
The  town  maintain'd  him,  but  with  some  reproof, 
^*  And  clerks  and  scholars  proudly  kept  aloof." 
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In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismay'd, 
Shrinking  from  yiew,  his  wasting  form  he  laid ; 
Or  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  wind 
Gave  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruin*d  mind : 
On  the  hroad  heach,  the  silent  summer-day, 
Stretch'd  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  away ; 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea, 
Or  on  the  mud-bank  by  the  elder  tree. 
Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he : 
And  when  unable  to  forsake  the  town, 
In  the  blind  courts  he  sate  desponding  down — 
Always  alone ;  then  feebly  would  he  crawl 
The  church-way  walk,  and  lean  upon  the  wall : 
Too  ill  for  this,  he  lay  beside  the  door, 
Compell'd  to  hear  the  reasoning  of  the  poor : 
He  look'd  so  pale,  so  weak,  the  pitying  crowd 
Their  firm  belief  of  his  repentance  vow'd ; 
They  saw  him  then  so  ghastly  and  so  thin, 
That  they  ezclaim'd,  **  Is  this  the  work  of  sin  ?" 

*'  Yes,"  in  his  better  moments,  he  replied, 
**  Of  sinful  avarice  and  the  spirit*s  pride ; — 
'*  While  yet  untempted,  I  was  safe  and  well ; 
'*  Temptation  came ;   I  reasoned,  and  I  fell : 
*'  To  be  man's  guide  and  glory  I  designed, 
"  A  rare  example  for  our  sinful  kind ; 
''  But  now  my  weakness  and  my  guilt  I  see, 
'*  And  am  a  warning — man,  be  wam'd  by  me  I" 

He  said,  and  saw  no  more  the  human  face ; 
To  a  lone  loft  he  went,  his  dying  place. 
And,  as  the  vicar  of  his  state  inquired, 
Tum'd  to  the  wall  and  silently  expired !  ^ 


LETTER  XX. 

THE  POCK  or  THE  BOBOUOH. 


nitience  and  mrow  stroTe 
Who  should  exprea  her  goodliesU—^HAKiPXABX. 

«  No  channs  die  now  can  boaat,** — ^t  ia  tme, 

But  other  charmm  wither  too  : 

**  And  ahe  is  old,"— the  (kct  I  know. 

And  old  will  other  heroines  grow  ^ 

But  not  like  them  has  she  been  bud. 

In  rain'd  castle,  sore  dismay'd ; 

Where  naughty  man  and  ghostly  spright 

Fill'd  her  pure  mind  with  awe  and  dread, 
Stalk'd  round  the  room,  put  out  the  light, 

And  shook  the  curtains  round  her  bed. 
No  cruel  uncle  kept  her  land, 
No  tyrant  father  forced  her  hand ; 


s  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  story  of  the  Ruish  Clerk 
has  a  bad  moral,  as  it  insinuates  that  there  are  certain  temp- 
tations under  which  we  cannot  fail  to  .yield,  and,  in  fhct,  that 
we  are  puppets  of  an  overpowering  destiny.  The  author  is 
sorry  that  any  such  inferences  should  be  drawn  from  this  re- 
lation, or  from  any  other  nart  of  his  book  :  what  he  meant  to 
exhibit  was,  rather,  the  fall  of  a  conceited  and  ostentatious 
man,  who,  when  tempted,  had  not  recourse  to  proper  means 
of  resistance,  and  an  illustration  of  that  scripture  precept, 
**  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  sUndeth,  uke  heed  lest  he  tku." 
Neftlier  did  the  author,  on  tliis  or  on  anv  other  occasion, 
mean  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  seducing  spirits,  or  one  who  is 
the  chief  of  them ;  wliat  he  presumed  to  censure  was  the 
enthusiasm  and  conceit  of  those  who  take  every  absurd  or 
perverse  suggestion  of  their  own  spirits  ftv  the  unquestion- 
able temptatmn  of  the  evil  one,  ana  every  denial  of  a  solicit- 
ing appetite  for  a  conquest  over  that  enemv  of  souls ;  thus 
perpetually  administenn^  fk«sh  food  for  enthusiastic  delii{ht, 
and  new  triumph  for  spiritual  pride 


She  had  no  vixen  virgin-aunt. 
Without  whose  aid  she  could  not  eat. 
And  yet  who  poison'd  all  her  meat. 

With  gibe  and  sneer  and  taunt. 
Yet  of  the  heroine  she  *d  a  share, — 
She  saved  a  lover  from  despair, 
And  granted  all  his  wish,  in  spite 
Of  what  she  knew  and  felt  was  right : 

But,  heroine  then  no  more. 
She  own'd  the  fiuilt,  and  wept  and  pray'd. 
And  humbly  took  the  parish  aid. 

And  dwelt  among  the  poor. 


ELLEN  ORFORD.i 

The  Widow's  Cottage  —  Blind  Ellen  one  — Hers  not  the 
Sorrows  or  Adventures  of  Heroines— What  these  are,  fint 
described  —  Deserted  Wives  j  rash  Loven  ;  courageous 
Damsels :  in  desolated  Mansions ;  in  grievous  Perplexity— 
These  Evils,  however  severe,  of  shoit  Duration  —  Ellen's 
Story— Her  Employment  in  Childhood— First  Love ;  first 
Adventure ;  its  miserable  Termination — An  Idiot  Daughter 
—A  Husband— Caze  in  Business  without  Success— The 
Men's  Despondency  and  its  Eflect— Their  Children :  how 
disposed  of — One  particularly  unfortunate — Fkte  of  the 
Daughter— Ellen  keeps  a  School  and  is  happy— becomes 
blind  i  loses  her  School— Her  Consolations. 

Obsebve  yon  tenement,  apart  and  small. 
Where  the  wet  pebbles  shine  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  low  benches  lean  beside  the  door, 
And  the  red  paling  bounds  the  space  before ; 
"Where  thrift  and  lavender,  and  lad's-love*  bloom, — 
That  humble  dwelling  is  the  widow's  home ; 
There  live  a  pair,  for  various  fortunes  known. 
But  the  blind  Ellen  will  relate  her  own ; — 
Yet  ere  we  hear  the  story  she  can  tell, 
On  prouder  sorrows  let  us  briefly  dwell. 

I  *re  often  marvelFd,  when,  by  night,  by  day, 
I  've  mark'd  the  manners  moving  in  my  way, 
And  heard  the  language  and  beheld  the  lives 
Of  lass  and  lover,  goddesses  and  wives. 
That  books,  which  promise  much  of  life  to  give, 
Should  show  so  little  how  we  truly  live." 

To  me,  it  seems,  their  females  and  their  men 
Are  but  the  creatures  of  the  author's  pen ; 
Nay,  creatures  borrowed  and  again  convey'd 
From  book  to  book — ^the  shadows  of  a  shade : 
Life,  if  they  *d  search,  would  show  them  many  a 

change; 
The  ruin  sudden,  and  the  misery  strange  I 


I  The  Life  of  Ellen  Orford,  though  sufficiently  burdened 
with  error  and  misfortune,  has  in  it  little  besides  wliirh  re- 
sembles those  of  the  unhappy  men  in  the  preceding  Letters, 
and  Is  still  more  unlike  that  of  Grimes,  in  a  subsequent  one. 
Hiere  is  in  this  character  cheerfblneas  and  resignation,  a 
more  uniform  piety,  and  an  immovable  trust  in  the  aid  of 
religion.  This,  wi^  the  light  texture  of  tlie  introductorv 
part,  will,  I  hope,  take  off  from  that  idea  of  sameness  which 
the  repetition  of  crimes  and  distresses  is  likely  to  create. 

'  The  lad's  or  bov's  love,  of  some  counties,  is  the  plant 
southern-wood,  the  Artemisia  Abrotanum  of  botanists. 

*  [**  Tlut  *  le  vrai  n'est  pas  tonjonrs  vraisemblable,*  we  do 
not  deny  :  but  we  are  prepared  to  insist  that,  while  '  le  vrai ' 
is  the  hignest  recommendation  of  the  historian  of  real  life, 
the  *  vraisemblable '  is  the  only  Intimate'  province  of  the 
novelist  who  aims  at  improving  the  understanding  or  touch- 
ing the  heart." — GirroBD.] 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


With  more  of  grievous,  base,  and  dreadful  things, 

Than  novelists  relate  or  poet  sings :  * 

But  they,  who  ought  to  look  the  world  around, 

Spy  out  a  single  spot  in  fairy-ground ; 

Where  all,  in  turn,  ideal  forms  behold. 

And  plots  are  laid  and  histories  are  told. 


Time  have  I  lent — ^I  would  their  debt  were 
To  floVry  pages  of  sublime  distress  ; 
And  to  the  heroine's  soul-distracting  fears 
I  early  gave  my  sixpences  and  tears : 
Oft  have  I  travell'd  in  these  tender  tales, 
To  DarnUy- Cottages^  and  Maple-  ValeSf^ 
And  watch'd  the  fair-one  from  the  first-bom  sigh. 
When  Henry  pass'd  and  gazed  in  passing  by ; 
Till  I  beheld  them  pacing  in  the  park, 
Close  by  a  coppice  where  't  was  cold  and  dark ; 
When  such  affection  with  such  fate  appear'd, 
Want  and  a  father  to  be  shunn'd  and  fear'd, 
Without  employment,  prospect,  cot,  or  cash ; 
That  I  have  judged  th'  heroic  souls  were  rash. 

Now  shifts  the  scene, — ^the  fair  in  tower  confined, 
In  all  things  suffers  but  in  change  of  mind ; 
Now  woo'd  by  greatness  to  a  bed  of  state. 
Now  deeply  threatened  with  a  dungeon's  grate ; 
Till,  suffering  much,  and  being  tried  enough. 
She  shines,  triumphant  maid ! — ^temptation-proof. 

Then  was  I  led  to  vengeful  monks,  who  mix 
With   nymphs   and   swains,  and   play   unpriestly 

tricks; 
Then  vieVd  banditti  who  in  forest  wide, 
And  cavern  vast,  indignant  virgins  hide ; 
Who,  hemm'd  with  bands  of  sturdiest  rogues  about. 
Find  some  strange  succour,  and  come  virgins  out. 


*  [  —  "  Troth  is  always  strange— 

Stranger  than  fiction.    If  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  Novels  gain  by  the  exchange  ?**  Sec. 

Btbon. 
Seeom^,  p.  110.] 

A  [The  title  of  a  novel,  in  three  volumes,  written  by  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Bonhote,  the  author  also  of  *  Bungay  Gutle,'  ^  Ellen 
Woodley,'  &c.] 

<  ['  Maple  Vale,  or  the  History  of  Miss  Sydney,*  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1790.] 

'  ["  This  species  of  composition  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  *  Owtle  of  Otranto,*  by  Horsce  Walpole.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  account  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  this 
romance  is  given  by  the  autlior  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  :— *  Shall  I  confess  to  you  wliat  was  the  origin  of  this 
romance  ?  I  waked  one  morning,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
June,  from  a  dream,  of  which  all  I  could  recover  was,  that  I 
had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  castle  (a  very  natural  dream 
for  a  head  filled,  like  mine,  with  Gothic  story),  and  that  on 
the  uppermost  banister  of  a  great  staircase  I  saw  a  gigantic 
hand  in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down  and  began  to 
write,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  sav 
or  relate.  The  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond 
of  it.  Add,  that  I  was  verv  glad  to  think  of  anything  rather 
than  politics.  In  short,  1  was  so  impressed  with  my  tale, 
which  I  completed  in  less  tlian  two  months,  that  one  evening 
I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drunk  tea,  about  six  o'clock,  till 
half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morning,  when  my  hand  and 
fingers  were  so  weary  that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finish 
the  sentence,  but  left  Matilda  and  Isabella  talking,  in  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph.'  The  work  is  declared  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole to  be  an  attempt  to  blend  the  ancient  romance  and 
modem  novel ;  but  if  by  the  ancient  romance  be  meant  the 
tales  of  chivalry,  the  extravagance  of  the  *  Csstle  of  Utranto ' 


I've  watch'd  a  wint'ry  night  on  castle-walls, 
I  've  stalk'd  by  moonlight  through  deserted  halls. 
And  when  the  weary  world  was  sunk  to  rest, 
I  've  had  such  sights  as — ^may  not  be  ezpress'd.  ^ 

Lo !  that  ch&teau,  the  western  tower  deca/d, 
The  peasants  shun  it, — they  are  all  afraid ; 
For  there  was  done  a  deed ! — could  walls  reveal, 
Or  timbers  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel  I 
Most  horrid  was  it : — ^for,  behold,  the  floor 
Has  stain  of  blood,  and  will  be  clean  no  more : 
Hark  to  the  winds!    which  through   the  wide 

saloon 
And  the  long  passage  send  a  dismal  tune, — 
Music  that  ghosts  delight  in ;  and  now  heed 
Yon  beauteous  nymph,   who  must  unmask  the 

deed ; 
See !  with  majestic  sweep  she  swims  alone. 
Through  rooms,  all  dreary,  guided  by  a  groan  : 
Though   windows  rattle,   and  though    tap'stries 

shake. 
And  the  feet  falter  every  step  they  take, 
'Mid  moans  and  gibing  sprights  she  silent  goes, 
To  find  a  something,  which  will  soon  expose 
The  villanies  and  wiles  of  her  determined  foes : 
And,  having  thus  adventured,  thus  endured. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  lover,  are  for  life  secured.* 
Much  have  I  fear*d,  but  am  no  more  afraid, 
When  some  chaste   beauty,  by  some  wretch  be- 

tray'd, 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed. 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadful  deed : 
Not  BO  do  I — Let  solid  walls  impound 
The  captive  fair,  and  dig  a  moat  around ; 
Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel. 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel ; 


has  no  resemblance  to  their  maehinerv.  What  analogy  have 
skulk  or  skeletons,  sliding  panels,  aamp  vaults,  trap  doon, 
and  dismal  apartments,  to  the  tented  field  of  chivalry  and  its 
airy  enchantments  ?" — Duklop.] 

*  [**  There  is  a  certain  class  of  novelists  in  whose  drama 
nothing  is  real :  their  scenes  are  fkncy,  and  their  actors  mere 
essences.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  ffenerally  paragons  of 
courage,  beauty,  and  virtue ;  they  reside  in  such  castles  as 
never  were  built,  in  the  midst  of  such  forests  as  never  grew, 
infested  by  such  hordes  of  robbers  and  murderen  as  were 
never  collected  together.  In  the  small  number  of  those  novels 
which  have  any  plan  or  meaning,  all  is  modelled  on  a  certain 
principle,  and  every  event  predisposed  to  conduce  to  a  cer- 
tain object.  Virtue  is  to  hie  always  persecuted,  never  over- 
powered, and,  at  the  dose,  invariably  rewarded ;  while  vice, 
on  the  other  hand,  triumphant  through  all  the  previous 
scenes,  is  sure  to  be  immolated,  in  the  la<(t,  by  the  sword  of 
retribution.  This  kind  of  novel  is  useless :  the  lessons  it 
teaches  are  mere  enthusissm  and  romance ;  for  the  every-dsy 
occurrences  of  life  there  is  inculcated  a  magnanimous  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  mind,  taught  to  neglect  or  despise  the  com- 
mon duties  of  society,  is  either  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
heroism  which  never  can  be  tried,  or  fixed  in  enroneoos  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  duty  from  which  it  is  not  easily  re- 
claimed."— OlFFOSD. 

"On  the  contrary,  in  'Sidney  Biddulph,' by  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
every  aifiicdon  is  accumulated  on  the  innocent  heroine,  in 
order  to  show  that  neither  prudence  nor  foresight,  nor  th« 
best  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  ate  sufficient  to  defend 
from  the  evils  of  life.  This  work,  we  are  told,  was  written  in 
opnosition  to  the  moral  sj-stem,  then  ft«hionable,  that  virtue 
and  Iiappineai  are  constant  concomitants,  or,  as  expressed  by 
Congreve,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Mourning  Bride,' — 
*  That  blessings  ever  wut  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And,  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds.'  " 

Duiii*op.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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With  not  a  single  note  the  purse  supply, 
And  when  she  begs,  let  men  uid  maids  deny ; 
Be  windows  those  from  which  she  dares  not  fall, 
And  help  so  distant,  't  is  in  vain  to  call ; 
Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  power  devise, 
And  from  the. baffled  rui&an  snatch  his  prise. 

To  Northern  Wales,  in  some  sequestered  spot, 
I  've  followed  fair  Louisa  to  her  cot  :* 
Where,  then  a  wretched  and  deserted  bride, 
The  injured  fair-one  wished  from  man  to  hide ; 
Till  by  her  fond  repenting  BelviUe  found, 
By  some  kind  chance — ^the  straying  of  a  hound. 
He  at  her  feet  craved  mercy,  nor  in  vain, 
For  the  relenting  dove  flew  back  again. 

There 's  something  rapturous  in  distress,  or,  oh  I 
Could  Clementina  bear  her  lot  of  woe  ? 
Or  what  she  underwent  could  maiden  undergo  ? 
The  day  was  fix'd ;  for  so  the  lover  sigh'd. 
So  knelt  and  craved,  he  couldn't  be  denied ; 
When,  tale  most  dreadful !  every  hope  adieu, — 
For  the  fond  lover  is  the  brother  too : 
All  other  grieft  abate ;  this  monstrous  grief 
Has  no  remission,  comfort,  or  relief; 
Four  ample  volumes,  through  each  page  disclose, — 
Good  Heaven  protect  us  I  only  woes  on  woes ; 
Till  some  strange  means  afford  a  sudden  view 
Of  some  vile  plot,  and  every  woe  adieu  !  '• 


Kow,  should  we  grant  these  beauties  all  endure 
Severest  pangs,  they  've  still  the  speediest  cure ; 
Before  one  charm  be  withered  from  the  face, 
Except  the  bloom,  which  shall  again  have  place. 
In  wedlock  ends  each  wish,  in  triumph  all  dis- 
grace; 
And  life  to  come,  we  fairly  may  suppose. 
One  light,  bright  contrast  to  these  wild  dark  woes. 

These  let  us  leave,  and  at  her  sorrows  look, 
Too  often  seen,  but  seldom  in  a  book ; 
Let  her  who  felt,  relate  them ; — on  her  chair 
The  heroine  sits — in  former  vears,  the  fair. 
Now  aged  and  poor ;  but  Ellen  Oiford  knows 
That  we  should  humbly  take  what  Heaven  bestows. 

*'  My  father  died — again  my  mother  wed, 
*'  And  found  the  comforts  of  her  life  were  fled ; 
**  Her  angry  husband,  vex'd  through  half  his  years 
'*  By  loss  and  troubles,  fiU'd  her  soul  with  fears : 
'*  Their  children  many,  and  *t  was  my  poor  place 
'*  To  nurse  and  wait  on  all  the  infant-race ; 
'*  Labour  and  hunger  were  indeed  my  part, 
*'  And  should  have  strengthened  an  erroneous  heart. 

"  Sore  was  the  grief  to  see  him  angry  come, 
**  And  teased  with    business,   make  distress    at 
home ; 


*  [*  LoutM,  or  the  Cottage  on  the  Moor/  by  Mrs.  Helme ; 
who  also  wrote  *  The  Fanner  of  Inglewood  Forest,' '  St.  Clair 
of  the  Islet/  and  many  otlier  noTeu.] 

>*  As  this  incident  points  oat  tlie  work  alluded  to,  I  wish 
it  to  be  remembered  that  the  gloomy  tenour,  the  querulous 
melancholy  of  the  story,  is  all  I  censure.  The  language  of 
the  writer  is  often  animated,  and  is,  I  believe,  correct ;  the 
chazaeiaia  well  drawn,  and  the  nuuineis  described  Aom  real 


*^  The  father's  Airy  and  the  children's  cries 
'*  I  soon  could  bear,  but  not  my  mother's  sighs ; 
'*  For  she  look'd  back  on  comforts,  and  would  say, 
'*  *  I  wrong'd  thee,  Ellen,'  and  then  turn  away : 
"  Thus,  for  my  age's  good,  my  youth  was  tried, 
^*  And  this  my  fortune  till  my  mother  died. 

**  So,  amid  sorrow  much  and  little  cheer — 
"  A  common  case — I  pass'd  my  twentieth  year ; 
*'  For  these  are  frequent  evils ;  thousands  share 
"  An  equal  grief— the  like  domestic  care. 

"  Then  In  my  days  of  bloom,  of  health,  and  youth, 
**  One,  much  above  me,  vow'd  his  love  and  truth : 
'*  We  often  met,  he  dreading  to  be  seen, 
"  And  much  I  question'd  what  such  dread  might 

mean; 
"•  Yet  I  believed  him  true ;  my  simple  heart 
*'  And  undirected  reason  took  his  part. 

"  Can  he  who  loves  me,  whom  I  love,  deceive  ? 
*^  Can  I  such  wrong  of  one  so  kind  believe, 
**  Who  lives  but  in  my  smile,  who  trembles  when  I 
grieve  ? 

"  He  dared  not  marry,  but  we  met  to  prove 
*^  What  sad  encroachments  and  deceits  has  love : 
"  Weak  that  I  was,  when  he,  rebuked,  withdrew, 
**  I  let  him  see  that  I  was  wretched  too ; 
"  When  less  my  caution,  I  had  still  the  pain 
"  Of  his  or  mine  own  weakness  to  complain. 

'*  Happy  the  lovers  class'd  alike  in  life, 
'*  Or  happier  yet  the  rich  endowing  wife ; 
'*  But  most  aggrieved  the  fond  believing  maid, 
"  Of  her  rich  lover  tenderly  afraid  : 
"  You  judge  th'  event ;  for  grievous  was  my  fate, 
**  Painful  to  feel,  and  shameful  to  relate : 
'*  Ah  I  sad  it  was  my  burthen  to  sustain, 
^^  When  the  least  misery  was  the  dread  of  pain ; 
**  When  I  have  grieving  told  him  my  disgrace, 
"  And  plainly  mark'd  indifference  in  his  face. 

"  Hard !  with  these  fears  and  terrors  to  behold 
^*  The  cause  of  all,  the  faithless  lover,  cold ; 
*•*•  Impatient  grown  at  every  wish  denied, 
"  And  barely  civil,  soothed  and  gratified ; 
^^  Peevish  when  urged  to  think  of  vows  so  strong, 
*■*'  And  angry  when  I  spake  of  crime  and  wrong. 
"  All  this  I  felt,  and  still  the  sorrow  grew, 
**  Because  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  too, 
"  And  begged  my  infant  stranger  to  forgive 
"  The  mother's  shame,  which  in  herself  must  live. 

"  When  known  that  shame,  I,  soon  expell'd  from 

home, 
^*  With  a  frail  sister  shared  a  hovel's  gloom ; 
"  There  barely  fed — (what  could  I  more  request  ?) 
*'  My  infant  slumberer  sleeping  at  my  breast, 


life ;  but  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  sad  events,  the  pro- 
tracted list  of  teasing  and  perplexing  mischances,  joined  with 
much  waspish  invective,  unallayed  by  pleasantry  or  spright- 
linea,  and  these  continued  th'rough  many  hundred  paffes, 
render  publications,  intended  for  amusement  and  executed 
with  ability,  heavy  and  displeasing  :  you  find  your  favourite 
I  persons  happy  in  the  end  ;  but  they  liave  teased  you  so  much 
I  with  their  perplexities  by  the  way,  that  you  were  frequently 
I  disposed  to  quit  them  in  their  distresses. 
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"  I  from  my  window  saw  his  blooming  bride, 

'*  And  my  seducer  smiling  at  her  side ; 

'*  Hope  lived  till  then ;  1  sank  upon  the  floor, 

"  And  grief  and  thought  and  feeling  were  no  more : 

**  Although  revived,  I  judged  that  life  would  close, 

*^  And  went  to  rest,  to  wonder  that  I  rose : 

"  My  dreams  were  dismal, — wheresoe'er  I  strayed, 

'*  I  seem'd  ashamed,  atarm'd,  despised,  betrayed  ; 

*'  Always  in  grief,  in  guilt,  disgraced,  forlorn, 

**  Mourning  that  one  so  weak,  so  vile,  was  bom ; 

**  The  earth  a  desert,  tumult  in  the  sea, 

*^  The  birds  affrightenM  fled  from  tree  to  tree, 

*^  Obscured  the  setting  sun,  and  every  thing  like 

me. 
''  But  Heav'n  had  mercy,  and  my  need  at  length 
"  Urged  me  to  labour,  and  renew'd  my  strength. 
"  I  strove  for  patience  as  a  sinner  must, 
^*  Yet  felt  th'  opinion  of  the  world  ui^ust : 
"  There  was  my  lover,  in  his  joy  esteem*  d, 
"  And  I,  in  my  distress,  as  guilty  deem*d ; 
**  Yet  sure,  not  all  the  guilt  and  shame  belong 
*'  To  her  who  feels  and  suffers  for  the  wrong : 
"  The  cheat  at  play  may  use  the  wealth  he 's  won, 
"  But  is  not  honour*d  for  the  mischief  done ; 
**  The  cheat  in  love  may  use  each  villain  art, 
"  And  boast  the  deed  that  breaks  the  victim's 

hearL 

"  Four  years  were  pott ;  I  might  again  have 
found 
*^  Some  erring  wish,  but  for  another  wound : 
"  Lovely  my  daughter  grew,  her  face  was  fair, 
"  But  no  expression  ever  brightened  there ; 
«  I  doubted  long,  and  vainly  strove  to  make 
**  Some  certain  meaning  of  the  words  she  spake ; 
*^  But  meaning  there  was  none,  and  I  survey'd 
^'  With  dread  the  beauties  of  my  idiot-maid. 
**  Still  I  submitted  ;— Oh  I  'tis  meet  and  fit 
*'  In  all  we  fieel  to  make  the  heart  subndt ; 
"  Gloomy  and  calm  my  days,  but  I  had  then, 
**  It  seem'd,  attractions  for  the  eyes  of  men  : 
*'  The  sober  master  of  a  decent  trade 
*^  O'erlook'd  my  errors,  and  his  offer  made ; 
"  Reason  assented : — true,  my  heart  denied, 
"  *  But  thou,'  I  said,  *■  shalt  be  no  more  my  guide.' 

'*  When  wed,  our  toil  and  trouble,  pains  and 

care, 
*'  Of  means  to  live  procured  us  humble  share ; 
''  Five  were  our  sons, — and  we,  though  carefUl, 

found 
*'  Our  hopes  declining  as  the  year  came  round : 
"  For  I  perceived,  yet  would  not  soon  perceive, 
*'  My  husband  stealing  frt>m  my  view  to  grieve : 
**  Silent  he  grew,  and  when  he  spoke  he  sigh'd, 
"  And  surly  look'd,  and  peevishly  replied : 
'*  Pensive  by  nature,  he  had  gone  of  late 
"  To  those  who  preach'd  of  destiny  and  fate, 
"  Of  things  fore-doom'd,  and  of  election-grace, 
"  And  how  in  vain  we  strive  to  run  our  race  ; 
"  That  all  by  works  and  moral  worth  we  gain 
'*  Is  to  perceive  our  care  and  labour  vain ; 
"  That  still  the  more  we  pay,  our  debts  the  more 

remain : 
'*  That  he  who  feels  not  the  mysterious  call, 
"  Lies  bound  in  sin,  still  grov'ling  from  the  fall. 
**  My  husband  felt  not : — our  persuasion,  prayer, 
'*  And  our  best  reason,  darkened  his  despair ; 


**  His  very  nature  changed ;  he  now  reviled 

*'  My  former  conduct, — ^he  reproach'd  my  child : 

^  He  talked  of  basfiurd  slips,  and  cursed  his  bed, 

**  And  from  our  kindness  to  concealment  fled ; 

''  For  ever  to  some  evil  change  inclined, 

"  To  every  gloomy  thought  he  lent  his  mind, 

"  Nor  rest  would  give  to  us,  nor  rest  himself  could 

find; 
"  His  son  suspended  saw  him,  long  bereft 
**  Of  life,  nor  prospect  of  revival  left. 

"  With  him  died  all  our  prospects,  and  once 
more 
**  I  shared  th'  allotments  of  the  parish  poor ; 
'*  They  took  my  children  too,  and  this  I  know 
*«  Was  just  and  lawful,  but  I  felt  the  blow : 
**  My  idiot-maid  and  one  unhealthy  boy 
"  Were  left,  a  mother's  misery  and  her  joy. 

"  Three  sons  I  followed  to  the  grave,  and  one-^ 
"  Oh !  can  I  speak  of  that  unhappy  son  ? 
"  Would  all  the  mempry  of  that  time  were  fled, 
**  And  all  those  horrors,  with  my  child,  were  dead  ! 
"  Before  the  world  seduced  him,  what  a  grace 
*'  And  smile  of  gladness  shone  upon  his  face  I 
"  Then,  he  had  knowledge ;  flnely  would  he  write  ; 
"  Study  to  him  was  pleasure  and  delight ; 
"  Great  was  his  courage,  and  but  few  could  stand 
'*  Against  the  sleight  and  vigour  of  his  hand ; 
"  The  maidens  loved  him ; — ^when  he  came  to  die, 
"  No,  not  the  coldest  could  suppress  a  sigh  : 
*'  Here  I  must  cease — ^how  can  I  say,  my  child 
"  Was  by  the  bad  of  either  sex  beguiled  ? 
<*  Worst  of  the  bad-— they  taught  him  that  the 

laws 
'*  Made  wrong  and  right ;    there  was  no  other 

cause, 
<'  That  all  religion  was  the  trade  of  priests, 
"  And  men,   when  dead,   must  perish  like   the 

beasts : — 

"  And  he,  so  lively  and  so  gay  before 

"  Ah ;  spare  a  mother — ^I  can  tell  no  more. 

"  Int'rest  was  made  that  they  should  not  destroy 
^*  The  comely  form  of  my  deluded  boy — 
**  But  pardon  came  not ;  damp  the  place  and  deep 
"  Where  he  was  kept,  as  they  'd  a  tiger  keep ; 
"  For  he,  unhappy  I  had  before  them  all 
'*  Vow'd  he  'd  escape,  whatever  might  befall. 

<<  He  'd  means  of  dress,  and  dress'd  beyond  his 

means, 
"  And  so  to  see  him  In  such  dismal  scenes, 
^*  I  cannot  speak  it — cannot  bear  to  tell 
"  Of  that  sad  hour — ^I  heard  the  passing  bell ! 

"  Slowly  they  went ;  he  smiled,  and  look'd  so 
smart, 
"  Yet  sure  he  shudder'd  when  he  saw  the  cart, 
**  And  gave  a  look — until  my  dying  day, 
**  That  look  will  never  from  my  mind  away : 
**  Oft  as  I  sit,  and  ever  in  my  dreams, 
"  I  see  that  look,  and  they  have  heard  my  screams. 

'*  Now  let  me  speak  no  more — ^yet  all  declared 
"  That  one  so  young.  In  pity,  should  be  spared. 
**  And  one  so  manly ; — on  his  graceful  neck, 
"  That  chains  of  jewels  may  be  proud  to  deck^ 
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*<  To  a  small  mole  a  mother's  lips  have  press'd — 
"  And  there  the  cord — ^my  breath  is  sore  oppressed. 

**  I  now  can  speak  again : — my  elder  boy 
"  Was  that  year  drown' d, — a  seaman  in  a  hoy : 
"  He  left  a  numerous  race  ;  of  these  would  some 
*^  In  their  young  troubles  to  my  cottage  come, 
"  And  these  I  taught — an  humble  teacher  I — 
**  Upon  their  heavenly  Parent  to  rely. 

*'  Alas !  I  needed  such  reliance  more : 
^*  My  idiot-girl,  so  simply  gay  before, 
'*  Now  wept  in  pain :  some  wretch  had  found  a 

time, 
"  Depraved  and  wicked,  for  that  coward  crime ; 
**"  I  had  indeed  my  doubt,  but  I  suppressed 
"  The  thought  that  day  and  night  disturbed  my 

rest; 
"  She  and  that  sick-pale  brother — but  why  strive 
"  To  keep  the  terrors  of  that  time  alive  ? 

"  The  hour  arrived,  the  new,  th'  undreaded  pain, 
"  That  came  with  violence,  and  yet  came  in  vain. 
"  I  saw  her  die :  her  brother  too  is  dead ; 
'*  Nor  own'd  such  crime — what  is  it  that  I  dread  ? 

"  The  parish  aid  withdrawn,  I  look'd  around, 
*'  And  in  my  school  a  bless'd  subsistence  found — 
'*  My  winter-calm  of  life :  to  be  of  use 
*^  Would  pleasant  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes 

produce ; 
"  I  loved  them  all ;  it  soothed  me  to  presage 
^*  The  various  trials  of  their  riper  age, 
*'  Then  dwell  on  mine,  and  bless  the  Power  who 

gave 
**  Pains  to  correct  us,  and  remorse  to  save. 

*'  Yes !  these  were  days  of  peace,  but  they  are 

past,— 
*'  A  trial  came,  I  will  believe,  a  last ; 
*^  I  lost  my  sight,  and  my  employment  gone, 
**  Useless  I  live,  but  to  the  day  live  on ; 
"  Those  eyes,  which  long  the  light  of  heaven 

eiJoy*d, 
"  Were  not  by  pain,  by  agony  destroy 'd : 
"  My  senses  fait  not  all ;  I  speak,  I  pray ; 
"  By  night  my  rest,  my  food  I  take  by  day ; 
'*  And,  as  my  mind  looks  cheerful  to  my  end, 
"  I  love  mankind,  and  call  my  God  my  friend." 


LETTER    XXI. 

THE   POOR   OF  THE   BOSOUQH. 


Cop!f  melidfl  mxkni  dealne* ;  oltima  primis 
Gednnt.    Diarimllei:  hie  vir  et  ille  mer. 

Ovid.  i)eimira  Btradi.^ 

Now  th«  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  th*t.  In  the  Utter  times, 
some  shall  depart  from  the  lUth,  ipving  heed  to  sedndng 
spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils.— i?/utle  to  Timeihff, 


ABEL  KEBNB. 

Abel,  a  poor  man,  Teacher  of  a  School  of  the  lower  Order ;  is 

placed  in  the  Office  of  a  Merehant ;  is  alarmed  by  Diacomses 

of  the  Clerks ;  nnable  to  reply ;  becomes  a  Convert ;  dresses, 

drinks,  and  ridicales  his  ttinaa  eonduet— The  Bemon- 


strance  of  his  Sister,  a  devout  Maiden— Its  Effect— The 
Merchant  dies— Abel  returns  to  Poverty  unpitied  ;  but  re- 
lieved—His abject  Condition— His  Melancholy— He  wan- 
ders about ;  is  found— His  own  Account  of  himself,  and  the 
Revolutiona  in  his  Mind. 

A  QUIET,  simple  man  was  Abel  Keene^ 

He  meant  no  harm,  nor  did  he  often  mean : 

He  kept  a  school  of  loud  rebellious  boys, 

And  growing  old,  grew  nervous  with  the  noise ; 

When  a  kind  Merchant  hired  his  useful  pen, 

And  made  him  happiest  of  accompting  men ; 

With  glee  he  rose  to  every  easy  day. 

When  half  the  labour  brought  him  twice  the  pay. 

There  were  young  clerks,  and  there  the  mer- 
chant's son, 
Choice  spirits  all,  who  wish'd  him  to  be  one ; 
It  must,  no  question,  give  them  lively  joy, 
Hopes  long  indulged  to  combat  and  destroy ; 
At  these  they  levelled  all  their  skill  and  strength, — 
He  fell  not  quickly,  but  he  fell  at  length : 
They  quoted  books,  to  him  both  bold  and  new, 
And  scom*d  as  fables  all  he  held  as  true  ; 
**  Such  monkish  stories,  a^d  such  nursery  ties,'^ 
That  he  was  struck  with  terror  and  surprise. 

"  What  I  aU  his  life  had  he  the  hiws  obeyed, 
"  Which  they  broke  through  and  were  not  once 

afraid? 
"  Had  he  so  long  his  evil  passions  check'd, 
"  And  yet  at  last  had  nothing  to  expect  ? 
"  While  they  their  lives  in  joy  and  pleasure  led, 
'*  And  then  had  nothing  at  the  end  to  dread  ? 
^  Was  all  his  priest  with  so  much  zeal  conveyed 
'*  A  part  I  a  speech !  for  which  the  man  was  paid  I 
"  And  were  his  pious  books,  his  solemn  prayers, 
**  Not  worth  one  tale  of  the  admir'd  Voltaire's  ? 
"  Then  was  it  time,  while  yet  some  years  remained, 
^*  To  drink  imtroubled  and  to  think  unchain'd, 
"  And  on  all  pleasures,  which  his  purse  could  give, 
^*  Freely  to  seize,  and  while  he  Uved,  to  live." 

Much  time  he  pass'd  in  this  important  strife, 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  his  remaining  life ; 
For  converts  all  are  made  with  care  and  grief. 
And  pangs  attend  the  birth  of  unbelief; 
Nor  pass  they  soon ; — ^with  awe  and  fear  he  took 
The  flowery  way,  and  cast  back  many  a  Ibok* 

The  youths  applauded  much  his  wise  design, 
With  weighty  reasoning  o'er  their  evening  wine ; 
And  much  in  private 't  would  their  mirth  improve. 
To  hear  how  Abel  spake  of  life  and  love ; 
To  hear  him  own  what  grievous  pains  it  cost, 
Ere  the  old  saint  was  in  the  sinner  lost, 
Ere  his  poor  mind,  with  every  deed  alarm'd, 
By  wit  was  settled,  and  by  vice  was  charm'd. 

For  Abel  entered  in  his  bold  career. 
Like  boys  on  ice,  with  pleasure  and  with  fear ; 
Lingering,  yet  longing  for  the  joy,  he  went. 
Repenting  now,  now  dreading  to  repent : 
With  awkward  pace^  and  with  himself  at  war, 
Far  gone,  yet  frighten'd  that  he  went  so  far ; 

1  [Tour  last  deeds  differ  from  your  first  success, 
The  inflmt  makes  the  man  appear  the  leas.] 
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Oft  for  his  efforts  he  'd  solicit  praise, 
And  then  proceed  with  blunders  and  delays : 
The  young  more  aptly  passions'  calls  pursue, 
But  age  and  weakness  start  at  scenes  so  new, 
And  tremble,  when  they  've  done,  for  all  they  dared 
to  do. 

At  length  example  Abel's  dread  removed, 
With  small  concern  he  sought  the  joys  he  loved ; 
Not  resting  here,  he  claimed  his  share  of  fame, 
And  first  their  votary,  then  their  wit  became  ; 
His  jest  was  bitter  and  his  satire  bold. 
When  he  his  tales  of  formal  brethren  told ; 
What  time  with  pious  neighbours  he  discuss' d, 
Their  boasted  treasure  and  their  boundless  trust : 
"  Such  were  our  dreams,"  the  jovial  elder  cried ; 
^*'  Awake  and  live,"  his  youthful  friends  replied. 

Now  the  gay  Clerk  a  modest  drab  despised, 
And  clad  him  smartly,  as  his  friends  advised ; 
So  fine  a  coat  upon  his  back  he  threw, 
That  not  an  alley-boy  old  Abel  knew ; 
Broad  polish'd  buttons  biased  that  coat  upon, 
And  just  beneath  the  watch's  trinkets  shone, — 
A  splendid  watch,  that  pointed  out  the  time, 
To  fly  from  business  and  make  free  with  crime : 
The  crimson  waistcoat  and  the  silken  hose 
Bank*d  the  lean  man  among  the  Borough  beaux : 
His  raven  hair  he  cropp'd  with  fierce  disdain, 
And  light  elastic  locks  encased  his  brain  : 
More  pliant  pupil  who  could  hope  to  find. 
So  decked  in  person  and  so  changed  in  mind  ? 

When  Abel  walked  the  streets,  with  pleasant 
mien 
He  met  his  friends,  delighted  to  be  seen ; 
And  when  he  r6de  along  the  public  way, 
No  beau  so  gaudy,  and  no  youth  so  gay. 

His  pious  sister,  now  an  ancient  maid, 
For  Abel  fearing,  first  in  secret  pray'd ; 
Then  thus  in  love  and  scorn  her  notions  she  con- 
vey*d. 

*^  Alas !  my  brother !  can  I  see  thee  pace 
'*  Hoodwinked  to  hell,  and  not  lament  thy  case, 
**  Nor  stretch  my  feeble  hand  to  stop  thy  headlong 

race? 
"  Lo  !  thou  art  boimd ;  a  slave  in  Satan's  chain, 
**  The  righteous  Abel  tum'd  the  wretched  Cain ; 
"  II  is  brother's  blood  against  the  murderer  cried, 
^*  Against  thee  thine,  imhappy  suicide  ! 
"  Are  all  our  pious  nights  and  peacefiil  dajrs, 
"  Our  evening  readings  and  our  morning  praise, 
'*  Our  spirits'  comfort  in  the  trials  sent, 
*^  Our  hearts'  rejoicings  in  the  blessings  lent, 
*'  All  that  o'er  grief  a  cheering  influence  shed, 
'*  Are  these  for  ever  and  for  ever  fled  ? 

"  When  in  the  years  gone  by,  the  trying  years, 
**  When  faith  and  hope  had  strife  with  ^-ants  and 

fears, 
"  Thy  nerves  have  trembled  till  thou  couldst  not 

eat 
'*  (Dress'd   by  this  hand)   thy   mess   of  simple 

meat; 
"  When,  grieved  by  fastings,  gall'd  by  fates  severe, 
**  Slow  pass'd  the  days  of  the  successless  year ; 


**  Still  in  these  gloomy  hours,  my  brother  then 
"  Had  glorious  views,  unseen  by  prosperous  men  : 
**  And  when  thy  heart  has  felt  its  wish  denied, 
"  What  gracious  texts  hast  thou  to  grief  applied ; 
"  Till  thou  hast  enter'd  in  thine  humble  bed, 
"  By  lofty  hopes  and  heavenly  musings  fed ; 
**  Then  I  have  seen  thy  lively  looks  express 
'*  The  spirit's  comforts  in  the  man's  distress. 

"  Then  didst  thou  cry,  exulting,  <  Tes,  'tis  fit, 
"  *  'T  is  meet  and  right,  my  heart  I  that  we  submit :' 
"  And  wilt  thou,  Abel,  thy  new  pleasures  weigh 
'*  Against  such  triumphs  ? — Oh  1  repent  and  pray. 

"  What  are  thy  pleasures  ?— with  the  gay  to  sit, 
*<  And  thy  poor  brain  torment  for  awkward  wit ; 
<'  AU  thy  good   thoughts  (thou  hat'st  them)  to 

restrain, 
"  And  give  a  wicked  pleasure  to  the  vain  ; 
**  Thy  long,  lean  frame  by  fashion  to  attire, 
**  That  lads  may  laugh  and  wantons  may  admire ; 
"  To  raise  the  mirth  of  boys,  and  not  to  see, 
^*  Unliappy  maniac  I  that  they  laugh  at  thee. 

^*  These  boyish  follies,  which  alone  the  boy 
"  Can  idly  act,  or  gracefully  eigoy, 
"  Add  new  reproaches  to  thy  fallen  state, 
<*  And  make  men  scorn  what  they  would  only  hate. 

^  What  pains,  my  brother,  dost  thou  take   to 
prove 
'*  A  taste  for  follies  which  thou  canst  not  love  I 
**'  Why  do  thy  stiffening  limbs  the  steed  bestride — 
**  That  lads  may  laugh  to  see  thou  canst  not  ride  ? 
**  And  why  (I  feel  the  crimson  tinge  my  cheek) 
'*  Dost  thou  by  night  in  Diamond- Alley  sneak? 

*<  Farewell !  the  parish  will  thy  sister  keep, 
"  Where  she   in  peace  shall   pray  and  sing  and 

sleep, 
"  Save  when  for  thee  she  mourns,  thou  wioked, 

wandering  sheep  1 
"  When  youth  is  fallen,  there 's  hope  the  young 

may  rise, 
"  But  fallen  age  for  ever  hopeless  lies ; 
'*  Tom  up  by  storms,  and  placed   in  earth  once 

more, 
"  The  younger  tree  may  sun  and  soil  restore ; 
"  But  when  the  old  and  sapless  trunk  lies  low, 
**  No  care  or  soil  can  former  life  bestow ; 
**  Reserved  for  burning  is  the  worthless  tree — 
<'  And  what,  O  Abel  I  is  reserved  for  thee  ?" 

These  angry  words  our  hero  deeply  felt, 
Though  hard  his  heart,  and  indisposed  to  melt ! 
To  gain  relief  he  took  a  glass  the  more, 
And  then  went  on  as  careless  as  before ; 
Thenceforth,  uncheck'd,  amusements  he  partook. 
And  (save  his  ledger)  saw  no  decent  book ; 
Him  found  the  Merchant  punctual  at  his  task. 
And  that  perform'd,  he  'd  nothing  more  to  ask ; 
He  cared  not  how  old  Abel  play'd  the  fool. 
No  master  he,  beyond  the  houn  of  school : 
Thus  they  proceeding,  had  their  wine  and  joke, 
Till  merchant  Dixon  felt  a  warning  stroke, 
And,  after  struggling  half  a  gloomy  week. 
Left  his  poor  Clerk  another  friend  to  seek. 
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AIm  I  the  BOB,  who  led  the  saint  astray, 
Forgot  the  man  whose  follies  made  him  gay ; 
He  cared  no  more  for  Abel  in  his  need, 
Than  Abel  cared  about  his  hackney  steed : 
He'  now,  alas !  had  all  his  earnings  spent, 
And  thus  was  left  to  languish  and  repent ; 
No  school  nor  clerkship  found  he  in  the  place, 
Now  lost  to  fortune,  as  before  to  grace. 

For  town^relief  the  grieving  man  applied. 
And   begg*d  with  tears  what  some  with  scorn 

denied ; 
Others  look'd  down  upon  the  glowing  vest. 
And  frowning,  ask'd  him  at  what  price  he  dress'd  ? 
Happy  for  him  his  country's  laws  are  mild, 
They  must  support  him,  though  they  still  reviled ; 
Grieved,  abject,  scorn' d,  insulted,  and  betray'd, 
Of  God  unmindful,  and  of  man  afraid, — 
No  more  he  talk'd ;  't  was  pain,  't  was  shame  to 

speak, 
His  heart  was  sinking,  and  his  frame  was  weak. 
His  sister  died  with  such  serene  delight, 
He  once  again  began  to  think  her  right ; 
Poor  like  himself,  the  happy  spinster  lay, 
And  sweet  assurance  bless'd  her  dying-day : 
Poor  like  the  spinster,  he,  when  death  was  nigh, 
Assured  of  nothing,  felt  afraid  to  die. 
The  cheerful  clerks  who  sometimes  pass'd  the  door. 
Just  mention'd  **  Abel !"  and  then  thought  no  more. 
So  Abel,  pondering  on  his  state  forlorn, 
Look'd  round  for  comfort,  and  was  chased  by  scorn. 
And  now  we  saw  him  on  the  beach  reclined. 
Or  causeless  walking  in  the  wintry  wind ; 
And  when  it  raised  a  loud  and  angry  sea, 
He  stood  and  gazed,  in  wretched  reverie : 
He  heeded  not  the  frost,  the  rain,  the  snow. 
Close  by  the  sea  he  walk'd  alone  and  slow : 
Sometimes  hiB  frame   through  many  an  hour  he 

spread 
Upon  a  tombstone,  moveless  as  the  dead ; 
And  was  there  found  a  sad  and  silent  place. 
There  would  he  creep  with  slow  and  measured  pace ; 
Then  would  he  wander  by  the  river's  side. 
And  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  falling  tide ; 
The  deep  dry  ditch,  the  rushes  in  the  fen. 
And  mossy  crag-pits  were  his  lodgings  then : 
There,  to  his  discontented  thought  a  prey. 
The  melancholy  mortal  pined  away, 

The  neighb'ring  poor  at  length  began  to  speak 
Of  Abel's  ramblings — ^he  'd  been  gone  a  week ; 
They  knew  not  where,  and  little  care  they  took 
For  one  so  friendless  and  so  poor  to  look. 
At  last  a  stranger,  in  a  pedlar's  shed. 
Beheld  him  hanging — ^he  had  long  been  dead. 
He  left  a  paper,  penn'd  at  sundry  times, 
Entitled  thus^*'  My  Groanings  and  my  Crimes !" 

"  I  was  a  Christian  man,  and  none  could  lay 
"  Aught  to  my  charge ;  I  walk'd  the  narrow  way : 
"  All  then  was  simple  faith,  serene  and  pure, 
"  My  hope  was  steadfast  and  my  prospects  sure ; 
**  Then  was  I  tried  by  want  and  sickness  sore, 
"  But  these  I  clapp'd  my  shield  of  faith  before, 
"  And  cares  and  wants  and  man's  rebukes  I  bore : 
"  Alas !  new  foes  assail'd  me ;  I  was  vain, 
"  They  stung  my  pride  and  they  confused  my 
brain: 


**  Oh !  these  deluders !  with  what  glee  they  saw 
'*  Their  simple  dupe  transgress  the  righteous  law ; 
"  'T  was  joy  to  them  to  view  that  dreadful  strife, 
"  When  faith  and  frailty  warr'd  for  more  than  life  ; 
"  So  with  their  pleasures  they  beguiled  the  heart, 
"  Then  with  their  logic  they  allay'd  the  smart ; 
"  They  proved  (so  thought  I  then)  with  reaaons 

strong, 
**  That  no  man's  feelings  ever  lead  him  wrong : 
"  And  thus  I  went,  as  on  the  vamish'd  ice, 
**  The  smooth  career  of  unbelief  and  vice. 
'*  Oft  would  the  youths,  with  sprightly  speech  and 

bold, 
'*  Their  witty  tales  of  naughty  priests  unfold ; 
ii  i  »^  ^3g  |^^  1^  craft,'  they  said,  ^  a  cunning  trade ; 
"  '  Not  she  the  priests,  but  priests  Religion  mAde.' 
"  So  I  beUeved  :"— No,  Abel!  to  thy  grief: 
So  thou  relinquish'dst  all  that  was  belief: — 
"  I  grew  as  very  flint,  and  when  the  rest 
**  Laugh'd  at  devotion,  I  enjoy'd  the  jest ; 
"  But  this  all  vanish'd  like  the  morning-dew, 
**  When  unemploy'd,  and  poor  again  I  grew ; 
"  Yea !  I  was  doubly  poor,  for  I  was  wicked  too. 

"  The  mouse  that  trespass'd  and  the  treasure 
stole, 
"  Found  his  lean  body  fitted  to  the  hole ; 
*'  Till,  having  fatted,  he  was  forced  to  stay, 
**  And,  fasting,  starve  his  stolen  bulk  away : 
^*  Ah !  worse  for  me — grown  poor,  I  yet  remain 
"  In  sinful  bonds,  and  pray  and  fast  in  vain. 

'*  At  length  I  thought,  although  these  friends  of 

sin 
^*  Have  spread  their  net,  and  caught  their  prey 

therein ; 
'*  Though  my  hard  heart  could  not  for  mercy  call, 
"  Because  though  great  my  grief,  my  faith  was 

small ; 
"  Yet,  as  the  sick  on  skilful  men  rely, 
"  The  soul  diseased  may  to  a  doctor  fly. 

*^  A  famous  one  there   was,   whose   skill  had 
wrought 
"  Cures  past  belief,  and  him  the  sinners  sought ; 
"  Numbers  there  were  defiled  by  mire  and  filth, 
"  Whom  he  recover'd  by  his  goodly  tilth : 
**  *  Come  then,'  I  said,  ^  let  me  the  man  behold, 
"  '  And  tell  my  case : ' — I  saw  him  and  I  told. 

"  With  trembling  voice,  *  Oh !   reverend  sir,*  I 

said, 
**  *  I  once  believed,  and  I  was  then  misled ; 
*^  *  And  now  such  doubta  my  sinful  soul  beset, 
**  '  I  dare  not  say  that  I  'm  a  Christian  yet ; 
"  ^  Canst  thou,  good  sir,  by  thy  superior  skill, 
"  *  Inform  my  judgment  and  direct  my  will  ? 
"  '  Ah !  give  thy  cordial ;  let  my  soul  have  rest, 
^*  *  And  be  the  outwaM  man  alone  distress'd ; 
"  *  For  at  my  state  I  tremble.' — *  Tremble  more,' 
"  Said  the  good  man,  *■  and  then  rejoice  therefore  I 
"  *  'T  is  good  to  tremble  ;  prospects  then  are  fair, 
*'  *  When  the  lost  soul  is  plunged  in  deep  despair : 
"  *  Once  thou  wert  simply  honest,  just,  and  pure, 
"  '  Whole,  as  thou  thought'st,  and  never  wish'd  a 

cure: 
'* '  Now  thou  hast  plunged  in  folly,  shame,  disgrace, 
<^  *  Now  thou  'rt  an  object  meet  for  healing  grace ; 
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"  *  No  merit  thine,  no  virtue,  hope,  belief, 

"  *  Nothing  hast  thou,  but  misery,  sin,  and  grief; 

"  *  The  best,  the  only  titles  to  relief.' 

"  *  What  must  I  do,*  I  said,  *  my  soul  to  free  ?' — 
"  *  Do  nothing,  man ;  it  will  be  done  for  thee.' 
**  *  But  must  I  not,    my  reverend  guide,   be- 
lieve ?* — 
"  *  If  thou  art  callM,  thou  wilt  the  faith  receive.' 
"  *  But  I  repent  not.' — Angry  he  replied, 
*'  '  If  thou  art  call'd,  though  needett  nought  beside : 
"  *  Attend  on  us,  and  if  'tis  Heaven's  decree, 
**  *  The  call  will  come, — if  not,  ah  I  woe  for  thee.' 

'*  There  then  I  waited,  ever  on  the  watch, 
"  A  spark  of  hope,  a  ray  of  light  to  catch ; 
**  His  words  fell  softly  like  the  flakes  of  snow, 
"  But  I  could  never  find  my  heart  overflow : 
"  He  cried  aloud,  till  in  the  flock  began 
**  The  sigh,  the  tear,  as  caught  from  man  to  man ; 
*'  They  wept  and  they  rejoiced,  and  there  was  I 
*'  Hard  as  a  flint,  and  as  the  desert  dry : 
"  To  me  no  tokens  of  the  call  would  come, 
**  I  felt  my  sentence,  and  received  my  doom ; 
'^  But  I  complain'd — *  Let  thy  repinings  cease, 
*'  *  Oh  I  man  of  sin,  for  they  thy  guilt  increase ; 
"  *  It  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;— die  in  peace.' 
**  — *  In  peace,  and  perish  ?  *  I  replied ;  *  impart 
^^  *  Some  better  comfort  to  a  burthen'd  heart.' 
**  *  Alas  I '  the  priest  retum'd,  *  can  I  direct 
"  *  The  heavenly  call  ?— Do  I  proclaim  th'  elect  ? 
"  '  Raise  not  thy  voice  against  th'  Eternal  will, 
'*  *  But  take  thy  part  with  rinners,  and  be  still.' 

*'  Alas,  for  me  I  no  more  the  times  of  peace 
"  Are  mine  on  earth — in  death  my  pains  may  cease. 

"  Foes  to  my  soul  1  ye  young  seducers,  know 
^*  What  serious  ills  from  your  amusements  flow ; 
**  Opinions  you  with  so  much  ease  profess, 
"  O'erwhelm  the  simple  and  their  minds  oppress : 


s  In  a  periodical  work  [the  Eclectic  Review  for  June.  1810,] 
the  preceding  dialogue  is  pronounced  to  be  a  mo«t  alx>inin- 
able  caricature,  if  meant  to  be  applied  to  CalTinisttin  general, 
and  greatly  distorted,  if  detignra  for  an  individual ;  now  the 
author,  in  hi«  prefkee,  has  declared,  that  he  takes  not  upon 
him  (he  censure  of  any  sect  or  society  for  their  opinions ;  and 
the  lines  themselves  evidently  point  to  an  individoal,  whose 
sentiments  they  very  fairlv  represent,  without  anv  distortion 
whatsoever.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  A  Cordial  for  a  Sin* 
despairing  Soul,*  originally  written  bv  a  teacher  of  relision, 
ami  lately  republished  by  another  teacner  of  greater  notonetv, 
the  reader  is  Informed  that  after  he  had  ftoll  assurance  of  his 
salvation,  the  Spirit  entered  particularly  into  the  subject  with 
him ;  and,  among  many  other  matters  of  like  nature,  assured 
him  that  **  his  sins  were  Ailly  and  fteely  forj^iven,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  committed ;'  not  for  any  act  done  by  him, 
whether  believing  in  Christ,  or  repenting  of  sin  ;  nor  yet  for 
the  sorrows  and  miseries  he  endured,  nor  for  any  service  he 
should  be  called  upon  in  hb  militant  state,  but  for  his  own 
name  and  for  his  glory's  sake,"  8cc.  And  the  whole  drift  and 
tenour  of  the  book  is  to  the  same  purpose,  vis.  the  uselessneai 
of  all  religious  duties,  such  as  prnyer,  contrition, fluting,  and 
good  works :  he  shows  the  evil  done  by  reading  such  b<x>ks  ss 
the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man,*  and  the  '  Practice  of  i*iety,'  and 
complains  heavily  of  his  relation,  an  Irish  bishop,  who  wanted 
him  to  join  with  the  household  in  fkmily  prayer ;  in  fkct,  the 
whole  work  inculcates  that  sort  of  quietism  which  tliis 
dialogue  alludes  to,  and  that  without  anv  recommendation  of 
attendance  on  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  nther  holding 
forth  encouragement  to  the  supineneas  of  man's  nature  ;  by 
the  information  that  he  in  vain  looks  for  acceptance  by  the 


<<  Let  such  be  happy,  nor  with  reasons  strong, 
"  That  make  them  wretched,  prove  their  notions 

wrong; 
"  Let  them  proceed  in  that  they  deem  the  way^ 
"  Fast  when  they  will,  and  at  their  pleasure  pray : 
*'  Yes,  I  have  pity  for  my  brethren's  lot, 
'*  And  BO  had  Dives,  but  it  help'd  him  not  : 
*'  And  is  it  thus  ?— I  'm  full  of  doubts :— Adieu  ! 
"  Perhaps  his  reverence  is  mistaken  too."  * 
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Methooght  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 

Dune  to  my  tent,  and  evoy  one  did  threat 

Shakspeari.    Richard  III. 

The  times  have  been, 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end :  but  now  Uiey  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murden  on  their  crowns, 
And  posh  us  from  our  stoob. 


PETER  6RIMES.I 

The  Father  of  Peter  a  Fisherman— Peter*a  early  Conduct— 
His  Grief  for  the  old  Man— He  takes  an  Apprentice— The 
Boy's  Suffering  and  Fhte— A  second  Boy  :  how  he  died— 
I^ter  acquitted— A  tliird  Apprentice— A  Voyage  by  Sea  : 
the  Boy  does  not  return— Evil  Report  on  Pteter :  he  is  tried 
and  threatened  —  Lives  alone — His  Melancholy  and  in- 
cipient Madness— Is  obeerved  and  visited— He  escapes  and 
is  taken:  is  lodged  in  a  parish-house:  Women  attend  and 
watch  him— He  speaks  in  a  Delirium :  grows  more  eollected 

•  —His  Account  of  his  Feelings  and  visionsry  Terrors  previous 
to  his  Death. 

Old  Peter  Grimes  made  fishing  his  employ, 
His  wife  he  cabln'd  with  him  and  his  boy. 
And  seem'd  that  life  laborious  to  eijoy  : 


employment  of  his  talents,  and  that  his  hopes  of  glory  are 
rather  extinguished  than  ndsed  by  any  application  to  the 
means  of  grace. 

*  It  has  been  a  subject  of  neater  vexation  to  me  than  such 
trifle  ought  to  be,  that  I  could  not,  without  destroying  all  ap- 
pearance of  arrangement,  separate  thene  melandtoly  nar- 
ratives, and  place  tlie  fallen  .Clerk  in  Office  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  tne  Clerk  of  the  Parish,  especially  as  they  re- 
sembled each  otlier  in  several  particulars ;  both  being  tempted, 
seduced,  and  wretched.  Yet  are  there,  I  conceive,  consider' 
able  marks  of  distinction :  their  guilt  i»  of  different  kind  ; 
nor  would  either  have  committed  the  offence  of  the  other, 
llie  Clerk  of  the  Parish  eonld  break  the  commandment,  but 
he  could  not  have  been  induced  to  have  disowned  an  article 
of  that  creed  for  which  he  had  so  bravely  contended,  and  on 
which  he  fhlly  relied ;  and  the  upright  mind  of  the  Clerk  in 
Office  would  have  secured  him  from  beinc  guilty  of  wronv 
and  robbery,  though  his  weak  and  vadllatinff  intellect  could 
not  preserve  him  from  infidelity  and  prolaneness.  Their 
melancholy  is  nearly  alike,  but  not  its  consequences.  Jachin 
retained  his  belief,  and  though  he  hated  life,  he  could  never 
be  induced  to  quit  it  volnntarilv ;  but  Abel  was  driven  to 
terminate  his  misery  in  a  way  whioh  the  unflxedneas  of  his 
religious  opinions  rather  acoelesated  than  retarded.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  without  hoxw,  that  tlie  more  observant  of  my 
readers  will  perceive  many  marks  of  discrimination  in  these 
characters. 

1  [The  original  of  Peter  Grimes  was  an  old  fisherman  of 
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To  town  came  quiet  Peter  with  his  fish, 

And  had  of  all  a  civil  word  and  wish. 

He  left  his  trade  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 

And  took  young  Peter  in  his  hand  to  pray : 

But  soon  the  stubborn  boy  from  care  broke  loose, 

At  first  reAised,  then  added  his  abuse : 

His  father's  love  he  scom'd,  his  power  defied, 

But  being  drunk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died. 

Tes !  then  he  wept,  and  to  his  mind  there  came 
Much  of  his  conduct,  and  he  felt  the  shame, — 
How  he  had  oft  the  good  old  man  reviled, 
And  never  paid  the  duty  of  a  child  ; 
How,  when  the  father  in  his  Bible  read. 
He  in  contempt  and  anger  left  the  shed : 
"  It  is  the  word  of  life,"  the  parent  cried  ; 
— "  This  is  the  Ufe  itself,"  the  boy  replied. 
And  while  old  Peter  in  amazement  stood. 
Gave  the  hot  spirit  to  his  boiling  blood  : — 
How  he,  with  oath  and  furious  speech,  began 
To  prove  his  freedom  and  assert  the  man ; 
And  when  the  parent  check'd  his  impious  rage, 
How  he  had  cursed  the  tyranny  of  age, — 
Nay,  once  had  dealt  the  sacrilegious  blow 
On  his  bare  head,  and  laid  his  parent  low ; 
The  father  groan'd — "  If  thou  art  old,"  said  he, 
**  And  hast  a  son — thou  wUt  remember  me : 
"  Thy  mother  left  me  in  a  happy  time, 
"  Thou  kill'dst  not  her — Heav*n  spares  the  double 
crime." 

On  an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief. 
This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief. 

Now  lived  the  youth  in  freedom,  but  debarred 
From  constant  pleasure,  and  he  thought  it  hard ; 
Hard  that  he  could  not  every  wish  obey, 
But  must  awhile  relinquish  ale  and  play ; 
Hard !  that  he  could  not  to  his  cards  attend. 
But  must  acquire  the  money  he  would  spend. 

With  greedy  eye  he  look*d  on  all  he  saw. 
He  knew  not  justice,  and  he  laugh'd  at  law  ; 
On  all  he  mark'd,  he  stretch'd  his  ready  hand ; 
He  fish*d  by  water  and  he  filch'd  by  land : 
Oft  in  the  night  has  Peter  dropp'd  his  oar, 
Fled  from  his  boat,  and  sought  for  prey  on  shore ; 
Oft  up  the  hedge-row  glided,  on  his  back 
Bearing  the  orchard's  produce  in  a  sack. 
Or  farm-yard  load,  tugg'd  fiercely  from  the  stack  ; 
And  as  these  wrongs  to  greater  numbers  rose, 
The  more  he  look'd  on  all  men  as  his  foes. 

9e  built  a  mud-wall'd  hovel,  where  he  kept 
His  various  wealth,  and  there  he  oft-times  slept ; 
But  no  success  could  please  his  cruel  soul, 
He  wish'd  for  one  to  trouble  and  control ; 
He  wanted  some  obedient  boy  to  stand 
And  bear  the  blow  of  his  outrageous  hand ; 
And  hoped  to  find  in  some  propitious  hour 
A  feeling  creature  subject  to  his  power. 

Peter  had  heard  there  were  in  London  then, — 
Still  have  they  being ! — ^workhouse-clearing  men, 

Aldborongh,  while  Mi  Crabbe  was  pnetiaing  there  u  a  aar- 
geon.  He  had  a  aaoeeasioa  of  apprentices  from  London,  and 
a  certain  nun  with  each.    As  the  boys  all  disappeared  under 


Who,  undisturbed  by  feelings  just  or  kind, 
Would  parish-boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind : 
They  in  their  want  a  trifling  sum  would  take. 
And  toiling  slaves  of  piteous  orphans  make. 

Such  Peter  sought,  and  when  a  lad  was  found. 
The  sum  was  dealt  him,  and  the  slave  was  bound. 
Some  few  in  town  observed  in  Peter's  trap 
A  boy,  with  jacket  blue  and  woollen  cap ; 
But  none  inquired  how  Peter  used  the  rope. 
Or  what  the  bruise  that  made  the  stripling  stoop  ; 
None  could  the  ridges  on  his  back  behold. 
None  sought  him  shiv'ring  in  the  winter's  cold  ; 
None  put  the  question, — Peter,  dost  thou  give 
*^  The  boy  his  food  ? — ^What,  man !  the  lad  must 

live: 
"  Consider,  Peter,  let  the  child  have  bread, 
"  He  '11  serve  thee  better  if  he 's  stroked  and  fed." 
None  reasoned  thus — ^and  some,  on  hearing  cries. 
Said  calmly,  "  Grimes  is  at  his  exercise." 

Pinn'd,  beaten,   cold,  pinch'd,  threaten'd,  and 
abused—- 
His  efforts  punish'd  and  his  food  reflised, — 
Awake  tormented, — soon  aroused  from  sleep, — 
Struck  if  he  wept,  and  yet  compell'd  to  weep. 
The  trembling  boy  dropp'd  down  and  strove  to  pray. 
Received  a  blow,  and  trembling  tum'd  away. 
Or  sobb'd  and  hid  his  piteous  face ; — ^while  he. 
The  savage  master,  grinn'd  in  horrid  glee  : 
He  'd  now  the  power  he  ever  loved  to  show, 
A  feeling  being  subject  to  his  blow. 

Thus  lived  the  lad,  in  hunger,  peril,  pain, 
His  tears  despised,  his  supplications  vain : 
Compell'd  by  fear  to  lie,  by  need  to  steal. 
His  bed  uneasy  and  unbless'd  his  meal. 
For  three  sad  years  the  boy  his  tortures  bore, 
And  then  his  pains  and  trials  were  no  more. 

"  How  died  he,  Peter  ?"  when  the  people  said. 
He  growl'd — **  I  found  him  lifeless  in  his  bed  ;" 
Then  tried  for  softer  tone,  and sigh'd,  "Poor Sam 

is  dead." 
Tet  murmurs  were  there,   and   some    questions 

ask'd— 
How  he  was  fed,  how  punish'd,  and  how  task'd  ? 
Much  they  suspected,  but  they  little  proved, 
And  Peter  pass'd  untroubled  and  unmoved. 

Another  boy  with  equal  ease  was  found, 
The  money  granted,  and  the  victim  bound ; 
And  what  his  fate  ? — One  night  it  chanced  he  fell 
From  the  boat's  mast  and  perish'd  in  her  well. 
Where  fish  were  living  kept,  and  where  the  boy 
(So  reason'd  men)  could  not  himself  destroy : — 

"  Yes  I  so  it  was,"  said  Peter,  "  in  his  play, 
**  (For  he  was  idle  both  by  night  and  day,) 
"  He  climb'd   the  main-mast  and   then   fell  be- 
low;"— 
Then  showed  his  corpse,  and  pointed  to  the  blow. 
**  What  said  the  jury  ?" — ^they  were  long  in  doubt. 
But  sturdy  Peter  faced  the  matter  out : 

circumstances  of  strong  suspicion,  the  man  was  warned  by 
aome  uf  the  principal  inhabitants  tliat  if  another  followed  in 
like  manner,  he  should  certainly  be  charged  with  murder.] 
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So  they  dlBmissed  him,  saying  at  the  time, 

**  Keep  fast  your  hatchway  when  you  've  boys  who 

cUmb." 
This  hit  the  conscience,  and  he  coloured  more 
Than  for  the  closest  questions  put  before. 

Thus  all  his  fears  the  verdict  set  aside, 
And  at  the  slave-shop  Peter  still  applied. 

Then  came  a  boy,  of  manners  soft  and  mild, — 
Our  seamen's  wives  with  grief  beheld  the  child ; 
All  thought  (the  poor  themselves)  that  he  was  one 
Of  gentle  blood,  some  noble  sinner's  son, 
Who  had,  belike,  deceived  some  humble  maid, 
Whom  he  had  first  seduced  and  then  betray 'd : — 
However  this,  he  seem'd  a  gracious  lad, 
In  grief  submissive,  and  with  patience  sad. 

Passive  he  laboured,  till  his  slender  frame 
Bent  with  his  loads,  and  he  at  length  was  lame : 
Strange  that  a  frame  so  weak  could  bear  so  long 
The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong ; 
But  there  were  causes — ^in  the  town  they  gave 
Fire,  food,  and  comfort,  to  the  gentle  slave  ; 
And  though  stem  Peter,  with  a  cruel  hand, 
And  knotted  rope,  enforced  the  rude  command, 
Yet  he  consider'd  what  he  'd  lately  felt, 
And  his  vile  blows  with  selfish  pity  dealt. 

One  day  such  draughts  the  cruel  fisher  made, 
He  could  not  vend  them  in  his  borough-trade. 
But  sail'd  for  London-mart :  the  boy  was  ill, 
But  ever  humbled  to  his  master's  will ; 
And  on  the  river,  where  they  smoothly  sail'd, 
He  strove  with  terror  and  awhile  prevail'd ; 
But  new  to  danger  on  the  angry  sea, 
He  clung  affrighten'd  to  his  master's  knee : 
The  boat  grew  leaky  and  the  wind  was  strong. 
Rough  was  the  passage  and  the  time  was  long ; 
His  liquor  fail'd,  and  Peter's  wrath  arose, — 
No  more  is  known — ^the  rest  we  must  suppose, 
Or  learn  of  Peter : — ^Peter  says,  he  "  spied 
*^  The  stripling's  danger  and  for  harbour  tried  ; 
'*  Meantime  the  fish,  and  then  th'  apprentice  died." 

The  pitying  women  raised  a  clamour  round. 
And  weeping    said,    **  Thou  hast  thy  'prentice 
drown'd." 

Now  the  stem  man  was  summoned  to  the  hall, 
To  tell  his  tale  before  the  burghers  all : 
He  gave  th'  account ;  profess'd  the  lad  he  loved. 
And  kept  his  brazen  features  all  unmoved. 

The  mayor  himself  with  tone  severe  replied, — 
"  Henceforth  with  thee  shall  never  boy  abide ; 
**  Hire  thee  a  freeman,  whom  thou  durst  not  beat, 
"  But  who,  in  thy  despite,  will  sleep  and  eat  : 
'*  Free  thou  art  now  !^<again  shouldst  thou  appear, 
"  Thou'lt  find  thy  sentence,  Jike^hy  soul,  severe." 

Alas !  for  Peter  not  a  helping  hand, 
So  was  he  hated,  could  he  now  command ; 


3  The  reaches  in  a  riyer  are  those  parts  which  extend  flrom 
point  to  point.  Johnson  has  not  the  word  precisely  in  this 
sense ;  but  it  is  very  common,  and,  I  believe,  used  where- 
soever a  navigable  river  can  be  found  in  tliis  country.    [*'  A 


Alone  he  row'd  his  boat,  alone  he  oast 

His  nets  beside,  or  made  his  anchor  fast ; 

To  hold  a  rope  or  hear  a  curse  was  none, — 

He  toil'd  and  rail'd ;  he  groan'd  and  swore  alone. 

Thus  by  himself  compell'd  to  live  each  day, 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay ; 
At  the  same  time  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high, 
When  low,  the  mud  half  cover'd  and  half-dry ; 
The  sun-burnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks. 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float, 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  sultry  day, 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their 

way. 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  hide. 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play ; 
Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud, 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood ; — 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he  'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawl'd  their  crooked 

race, 
Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  gull  or  clanging  golden-eye ; 
What  time  the  sea-birds  to  the  marsh  would  come, 
And  the  loud  bittern,  from  the  bull-rush  home, 
Gave  from  the  salt  ditch  side  the  bellowing  boom  : 
He  nursed  the  feelings  these  dull  scenes  produce. 
And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice ; 
Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  bound. 
Ran  with  a  dull,  unvaried,  sadd'ning  sound ; 
Where  all,  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
Oppressed  the  soul  with  misery,  grief,  and  fear. 

Besides  these  objects,  there  were  places  three, 
Which  Pet«r  seem'd  with  certain  dread  to  see ; 
When  he  drew  near  them  he  would  turn  from 

each. 
And  loudly  whistle  till  he  passM  the  reach.' 

A  change  of  scene  to  him  brought  no  relief, 
In  town,  *t  was  plain,  men  took  him  for  a  thief: 
The  sailors'  wives  would  stop  him  in  the  street, 
And  say,  "  Now,  Peter,  thou  'st  no  boy  to  .beat : " 
Infants  at  play  when  they  perceived  him,  ran, 
Warning  each  other — "  That 's  the  wicked  man : " 
He  growl'd  an  oath,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
Cursed  the  whole  place  and  wish'd  to  be  alone. 

Alone  he  was,  the  same  dull  scenes  in  view. 
And  still  more  gloomy  in  his  sight  they  grew : 
Though  man  he  hated,  yet  employ'd  alone 
At  bootless  labour,  he  would  swear  and  groan, 


reach  is  the  line  or  distance  comprehended  between  any  two 
points,  or  stations,  on  the  banlcs  of  a  river,  wherein  the  cur- 
rent flows  in  a  straight  uninterrupted  course,  as  Woolwich 
Reach,"  &c.— Bobnby.] 
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Cuning  the  shoals  that  glided  by  the  spot, 
And  gulls  that  oaught  tiiem  when  his  arts  could 
not. 

Cold  nervous  tremblings  shook  his  sturdy  frame, 
And  strange  disease — he  couldn't  say  the  name  ;J 
Wild  were  his  dreams,  and  oft  he  rose  in  fright,' 
Waked  by  his  view  of  horrors  in  the  night, — 
Horrors  that  would  the  sternest  minds  amaze, 
Horrors  that  demons  might  be  proud  to  raise : 
And  though  he  felt  forsaken,  grieved  at  heart, 
To  think  he  lived  from  all  mankind  apart ; 
Yet,  if  a  man  approached,  in  tenors  he  would  start. 

A  winter  pass'd  since  Peter  saw  the  town. 
And  summer  lodgers  were  again  come  down ; 
These,  idly  curious,  with  their  glasses  spied 
The  ships  in  bay  as  anchored  for  the  tide, — 
The  river's  craft, — the  bustle  of  the  quay, — 
And  sea-port  views,  which  landmen  love  to  see. 

One,  up  the  river,  had  a  man  and  boat 
Seen  day  by  day,  now  anchor'd,  now  afloat ; 
Fisher  he  seem'd,  yet  used  no  net  nor  hook ; 
Of  sea-fowl  swimming  by  no  heed  he  took. 
But  on  the  gliding  waves  still  fix'd  his  lazy  look : 
At  certain  stations  he  would  view  the  stream, 
As  if  he  stood  bewilder'd  in  a  dream. 
Or  that  some  power  had  chain'd  him  for  a  time, 
To  feel  a  curse  or  meditate  on  crime. 

This  known,  some  curious,  some  in  pity  went. 
And  others  question'd — **  Wretch,  dost  thou  re- 
pent?" 
He  heard,  he  trembled,  and  in  fear  resign'd 
His  boat :  new  terror  flll'd  his  restless  mind ; 
Furious  he  grew,  and  up  the  country  ran. 
And  there  they  seized  him — a  distemper'd  man : — 
Him  we  received,  and  to  a  parish-bed, 
Follow'd  and  cursed,  the  groaning  man  was  led. 

Here  when  they  saw  him,  whom  they  used  to 

shun, 
A  lost,  lone  man,  so  harassed  and  undone ; 
Our  gentle  females,  ever  prompt  to  feel, 
Perceived  compassion  on  their  anger  steal ; 
His  crimes  they  could  not  from  their  memories 

blot. 
But  they  were  grieved,  and  trembled  at  his  lot. 

A  Priest  too  came,  to  whom  his  words  are  told ; 
And  all  the  signs  they  shudder'd  to  behold. 

<'  Look  I  look  I"  they  cried;   "his  Umbs  with 

horror  shake, 
**  And  as  he  grinds  his  teeth,  what  noise  they 

make  I 
"  How  glare  his  angry  eyes,  and  yet  he 's  not 

awake : 
'*  See !  what  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead  stand, 
"  And  how  he  clenches  that  broad  bony  hand." 

The  Priest  attending,  found  he  spoke  at  times 
As  one  alluding  to  his  fears  and  crimes ; 
"  It  was  the  fftll,"  he  mutter'd,  "  I  can  show 
"  The  manner  how, — ^I  never  struck  a  blow : " — 
And  then  aloud, — "  Unhand  me,  free  my  chain ; 
**  On  oath  he  fell— it  struck  him  to  the  brain  :— 


'*  Why  ask  my  father  ? — that  old  man  will  swear 
'^  Agidnst  my  life ;  besides,  he  wasn't  there  : 
<'  What,  all  agreed  ?~Am  I  to  die  to-day  ?— 
*'  My  Lord,  in  mercy  give  me  time  to  pray.'* 

Then  as  they  watch'd  him,  calmer  he  became, 
And  grew  so  weak  he  couldn't  move  his  frame. 
But  murmuring  spake— while  they  could  see  and 

hear 
The  start  of  terror  and  the  groan  of  fear ; 
See  the  large  dew-beads  on  his  forehead  rise. 
And  the  cold  death-drop  glaze  his  sunken  eyes  : 
Nor  yet  he  died,  but  with  unwonted  force 
Seem'd  with  some  fancied  being  to  discourse : 
He  knew  not  us,  or  with  accustom'd  art 
He  hid  the  knowledge,  yet  exposed  his  heart ; 
'T  was  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence, 
A  madman's  tale,  with  gleams  of  waking  sense. 

"  I'U  tell  you  all,"  he  said,  "  the  very  day 
"  When  the  old  man  first  placed  them  in  my  way  : 
"  My  father's  spirit — he  who  always  tried 
"  To  give  me  trouble,  when  he  lived  and  died — 
"  When  he  was  gone  he  could  not  be  content 
**  To  see  my  days  in  painful  labour  spent, 
**  But  would  appoint  Ms  meetings,  and  he  made 
«<  Me  watch  at  these,  and  so  neglect  my  trade. 

"  'T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene, 
*'  No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
"  I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipp'd  my  net, 
"  But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get, — 
"  A  father*s  pleasure,  when  his  toil  was  done, 
**  To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son ! 
"  And  so  I  sat  and  look'd  upon  the  stream, 
'*  How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream : 
"  But  dream  it  was  not :  No !— I  fix'd  my  eyes 
**  On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirits  rise : 
*'  I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand, 
**  And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand  ; 
*'  And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
**  Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touch'd  a  drop  : 
**  I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  th' 

intent, 
**  And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went. 

"  Now,  from  that  day,  whenever  I  began 
"  To  dip  my  net,  there  stood  the  hard  old  man — 
"  He  and  those  boys :  I  humbled  me  and  pray'd 
"  They  would  be  gone ;   they  heeded  not,  but 

stay'd: 
"  Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  go  by, 
*'  But,  gazing  on  the  spirits,  there  was  I : 
*'  They  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to 

die: 
"  And  every  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose, 
"  Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  ere  the  close ; 
"  To  hear  and  mark  them  daily  was  my  doom, 
"  And  *  Come,*  they  said,  with  weak,  sad  voices, 

*  come.' 

"  To  row  away,  with  all  my  strength  I  tried, 
"  But  there  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide, 
"  The  three  unbodied  forms — and  *  Come,'  still 

*  come,'  they  cried. 


**  Fathers  should  pity — ^but  this  old  man  shook 
'  His  hoary  locks,  and  froze  roe  by  a  look : 

2k 
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"  Thrice,  when  I  struck  thenii  through  the  water 

came 
*^  A  hollow  groan,  that  weaken'd  all  my  frame : 
"  *  Father  1  *  said  I,  *  have  mercy :' — he  replied, 
"  I  know  not  what — the  angry  spirit  lied, — 
"  *  Didst  thou  not  draw  thy  knife?*  said  he:— 

'T  was  true, 
"  But  I  had  pity  and  my  arm  withdrew : 
"  He  cried  for  mercy,  which  I  kindly  gave, 
"  But  he  has  no  compassion  in  his  grave. 

"  There  were  three  places,  where  they  ever 
rose, — 
"  The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those — 
'*  Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain, 
**  He  '11  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the 

brain; 
"  And  there  they  made  me  on  my  paddle  lean, 
'*  And  look  at  them  for  hours ; — accursed  scene  I 
*'  When  they  would  glide  to  that  smooth  eddy- 
space, 
*'  Then  bid  me  leap  and  join  them  in  the  place ; 
"  And  at  my  groans  each  little  villain  sprite 
"  Eigoy'd  my  pains  and  vanished  in  delight. 

"  In  one  fierce  summer-4ay,  when  my  poor  brain 
*^  Was  burning  hot,  and  cruel  was  my  pain, 
'*  Then  came  this  fkther-foe,  and  there  he  stood 
"  With  his  two  boys  again  upon  the  flood : 
^^  There  was  more  mischief  in  their  eyes,  more 

glee 
"  In  their  pale  faces,  when  they  glared  at  me : ' 
*^  Still  they  did  force  me  on  the  oar  to  rest, 
"  And  when  they  saw  me  fainting  and  oppress'd, 
**  He  with  his  hand,  the  old  man,  scoop'd  the  flood, 
'*  And  there  came  flame  about  him  mix'd  with 

blood; 
"  He  bade  me  stoop  and  look  upon  the  place, 
"  Then  flung  the  hot-red  liquor  in  my  face  ; 
"  Burning  -it  blazed,  and  then  I  roar'd  for  pain, 
*'  1  thought  the  demons  would  have  tum'd  my 

brain. 

*'  Still  there  they  stood,  and  forced  me  to  behold 
"  A  place  of  horrors— they  can  not  be  told — 


>  I.**  Continud  tsmplam,  et  Tiolati  nominu  aras,"  &c. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 
■  '*  radden  before  his  eyes,  ' 

The  violated  fkne  and  altar  rise ; 
And  (what  disturbs  him  most)  that  injured  shade, 
In  more  than  mortal  majesty  array'd. 
Frowns  on  the  wretch,  alarms  his  treacherous  rest. 
And  wrings  the  dreadAil  secret  from  his  Ineast." 

GlFTOED.] 

*  The  character  of  Grimes,  his  obduracy  and  apparent  want 
of  feeling,  his  gloomy  kind  of  misanthropy,  the  progress  of 
his  madness,  and  the  hoirors  of  his  imagination,  I  most  leave 
to  the  judgment  and  observation  of  my  readers.  Tlie  mind 
here  exhibited  is  one  untouched  by  pity,  unstunsr  by  remorse, 
and  uncorrected  by  shame :  yet  is  this  hardihood  of  temper 
,  dii 


and  spirit  broken  by  want,  disease,  solitude,  and  disappoint- 
ment :  and  he  becomes  the  victim  of  a  distempered  ana  hor- 
ror-«trieken  fancy.  It  is  evident,  therefore.,  that  no  feeble 
vision,  no  half-visible  ghost,  not  the  momentary  glance  of  an 
unbodied  being,  nor  the  half-andible  voice  of  an  invisible 
one,  would  be  created  by  the  continual  workings  of  distress 
on  a  mind  so  depraved  and  flinty.  The  ruflRan  of  Mr.  Scott*, 
hss  a  mind  of  tit  is  nature ;  he  has  no  shame  or  remorse,  but 
the  corrosion  of  hopeless  want,  the  wasting  of  unahating 
disease,  and  the  gloom  of  unvaried  solitude,  will  have  their 
effect  on  every  nature ;  and  the  harder  that  nature  is,  and  the 


"  Where  the  flood  open'd,  there  I  heard  the  shriek 
*'  Of  tortured  guilt — ^no  earthly  tongue  can  speak : 
"  *  AU  days  alike  I  for  ever !  *  did  they  say, 
"  *  And  unremitted  torments  every  day ' — 
"  Yes,   so  they  said  "—But  here  he  ceased,  and 

gazed 
On  all  around,  affirighten'd  and  amazed  ; 
And  still  he  tried  to  speak,  and  looked  in  dread 
Of  frighten'd  females  gathering  round  his  bed; 
Then  dropp'd  exhausted,  and  appear*d  at  rest, 
Till  the  strong  foe  the  vital  powers  possessed ; 
Then  with  an  inward,  broken  voice  he  cried, 
"  Again  they  come  I  **  and  mutter'd  as  he  died.^ 


LETTER    XXIII. 


Poena  autem  vehemens  ac  multd  saevior  illis, 
Quas  et  Casditius  gravis  invenit  aut  Bhadamanthm, 
Nocte  dieque  suum  gestare  in  pecton  testem. 

^  Juv.  Sot.  xiii.i 

"niink  my  former  state  a  happy  dream, 

nom  which  awaked,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 

Shows  us  but  this,— I  am  sworn  brother  now 

To  grim  Necessity,  and  be  and  I 

WiU  keep  a  league  till  death.  Richard  I  J. 


PRISONS.* 


The  Mind  of  Man  aeeommodates  itself  to  all  Situations ; 
Prisons  otherwise  would  be  intolerable  —  Debtors :  their 
diff'erent  kinds :  three  particularly  described ;  otheis  more 
briefly^An  arretted  Prisoner :  his  Account  of  his  Feelings 
and  his  Situation— The  Alleviations  of  a  Prison— Prisoners 
for  Crimes— T«'0  condemned:  a  vindictive  Female:  a 
Highwayman— The  Interval  between  Condemnation  and 
Execution— His  Feelings  m  the  Time  approaches— His 
Dream. 

'T  IS  well — ^that  Man  to  all  tlte  varying  states 
Of  good  and  ill  his  mind  accommodates ; 
He  not  alone  progressive  grief  sustains. 
But  soon  submits  to  unexperienced  pains : 


longer  time'required  to  work  upon  it,  so  much  the  more  strong 
and  indelible  u  the  impression.  This  is  all  the  reason  I  am 
able  to  give,  why  a  man  of  feeling  so  dull  should  yet  become 
insane,  and  why  the  visions  of  his  distempered  brain  ahonld 
be  of  so  horrible  a  nature. 

1  ["  Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign. 
Can  match  the  fleree,  the  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  who,  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest. 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  Ids  breast." — GxrroxD.] 

s  That  a  Letter  on  Msons  should  follow  the  narratives  of 
such  characters  as  Keene  and  Qrimes  is  unfortunate,  but  not 
to  be  easily  avoided.  I  confess  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  de- 
tained so  long  by  subjects  so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of 
many  as  the  suiTerinKs  of  mankind ;  hut,  though  I  smmdly 
would  have  altered  this  anrangement,  had  I  been  able  to  have 


• was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foul. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 
One  whose  brute  feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  Iwute  desires. — Mabmioh. 
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Change  after  change,  all  climes  his  body  bean ; 
His  mind  repeated  shocks  of  changing  cares : 
Faith  and  fair  Virtue  arm  the  nobler  breast ; 
Hope  and  mere  want  of  feeling  aid  the  rest. 

Or  who  conld  bear  to  lose  the  balmy  air 
Of  summer's  breath,  from  all  things  fresh  and  fSedr, 
With  all  that  man  admires  or  loves  below ; 
All  earth  and  water,  wood  and  vale  bestow, 
Where  rosy  pleasures  smile,  whence  real  blessings 

How; 
With  sight  and  sound  of  every  kind  that  lives, 
And  crowning  all  with  joy  that  freedom  gives  ? 

Who  could  from  these,  in  some  unhappy  day, 
Bear  to  be  drawn  by  ruthless  arms  away. 
To  the  vile  nuisance  of  a  noisome  room. 
Where  only  insolence  and  misery  come  ? 
(Save  that  the  curious  will  by  chance  appear, 
Or  some  in  pity  drop  a  fruitless  tear)  ; 
To  a  damp  Prison,  where  the  very  sight 
Of  the  warm  sun  is  favour  and  not  right ; 
Where  all  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  shock, 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  the  lock  ? 

Who  could  bear  this  and  live  ? — Oh !  many  a 
year 
All  this  is  borne,  and  miseries  more  severe  ; 
And  some  there  are,  familiar  with  the  scene. 
Who  live  in  mirth,  though  few  become  serene. 

Far  as  I  might  the  inward  man  perceive, 
There  was  a  constant  effort — ^not  to  grieve : 
Not  to  despair,  for  better  days  would  come, 
And  the  filled  debtor  smile  again  at  home  : 
Subdued  his  habits,  he  may  peace  regain. 
And  bless  the  woes  that  were  not  sent  in  vain. 

Thus  might  we  ckss  the  Debtors  here  confined, 
The  more  deceived,  the  more  deceitful  kind  ; 
Here  are  the  guilty  race,  who  mean  to  live 
On  credit,  that  credulity  will  give ; 
Who  purchase,  conscious  they  can  never  pay ; 
Who  know  their  fate,  and  traffic  to  betray  ; 
On  whom  no  pity,  fear,  remorse,  prevail. 
Their  aim  a  statute,  their  resource  a  jail ; — 
These  are  the  public  spoilers  we  regard. 
No  dun  so  harsh,  no  creditor  so  hard. 

A  second  kind  are  they,  who  truly  strive 
To  keep  their  sinking  credit  long  alive  ; 
Success,  nay  prudence,  they  may  want,  but  yet 
They  would  be  solvent,  and  deplore  a  debt ; 
All  means  they  use,  to  all  expedients  run. 
And  are  by  slow,  sad  steps,  at  last  undone  : 


done  it  by  sabrtJtnting  a  better,  yet  am  I  not  of  opinion  that 
my  Tetaes,  or,  indeed,  tbe  veneB  of  any  other  peraon,  can  so 
represent  the  erila  and  diatresKt  of  life  m  to  make  any  ma- 
terial impression  on  the  mind,  and  much  less  any  of  injurious 
nature.  Alas  I  sufferings  real,  evident,  continually  before  us, 
have  not  effects  very  serious  or  lasting,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  more  reflecting  and  compassionate ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
seem  right  that  the  pain  caused  by  sympathy  should  serve  for 
more  tlian  a  stimulus  to  benevolence.  If,  then,  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  truth  placed  before  our  eyes  have  effect  so 
feeble  and  transitory,  I  need  not  be  very  apprehensive  tliat 
my  repreaentationa  of  Poor-houaea  and  Prisons,  of  wanta  and 


Justly,  perhaps,  you  blame  their  want  of  skill. 
But  mourn  their  feelings  and  absolve  their  will. 

There  is  a  Debtor,  who  his  trifling  all 
Spreads  in  a  shop ;  it  would  not  fill  a  stall : 
There  at  one  window  his  temptation  lays. 
And  in  new  modes  disposes  and  displays : 
Above  the  door  you  shall  his  name  behold, 
And  what  he  vends  in  ample  letters  told. 
The  words  *  Repository,'  *  Warehouse,'  aU 
He  uses  to  enlarge  concerns  so  small : 
He  to  his  goods  assigns  some  beauty's  name. 
Then  in  her  reign,  and  hopes  they'll  share  her 

fame, 
And  talks  of  credit,  commerce,  trafilc,  trade, 
As  one  important  by  their  profit  made  ; 
But  who  can  paint  the  vacancy,  the  gloom. 
And  spare  dimensions  of  one  backward  room  ? 
Wherein  he  dines,  if  so  't  is  fit  to  speak 
Of  one  day's  herring  and  the  morrow's  steak : 
An  anchorite  in  diet,  all  his  care 
Is  to  display  his  stock  and  vend  his  ware. 

Long  waiting  hopeless,  then  he  tries  to  meet 
A  kinder  fortune  in  a  distant  street  ; 
There  he  again  displays,  increasing  yet 
Corroding  sorrow  and  consuming  debt : 
Alas  1  he  wants  the  requisites  to  rise — 
The  true  connections,  the  availing  ties : 
They  who  proceed  on  certainties  advance, 
These  are  not  times  when  men  prevail  by  chance  ; 
But  still  he  tries,  tiU,  after  years  of  pain, 
He  fbids,  with  anguish,  he  has  tried  in  vain. 
Debtors  are  these  on  whom  't  is  hard  to  press, 
'T  is  base,  impolitic,  and  merciless. 

To  these  we  add  a  miscellaneous  kind. 
By  pleasure,  pride,  and  indolence  confined  ; 
Those  whom  no  calls,  no  warnings  could  divert^ 
The  unexperienced  and  the  inexpert ; 
The  builder,  idler,  schemer,  gamester,  sot, — 
The  follies  different,  but  the  same  their  lot ; 
Victims  of  horses,  lasses,  drinking,,  dice. 
Of  every  passion,  humour,  whim,  and  vice. 

See  1  that  sad  Merchant,  who  but  yesterday 
Had  a  vast  household  in  command  and  pay ; 
He  now  entreats  permission  to  employ 
A  boy  he  needs,  and  then  entreats  the  boy. 

And  there  sits  one  improvident  but  kind. 
Bound  for  a  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind ; 
Sighing,  he  speaks  to  any  who  appear, 
"  A  treach'rous  friend — 'twas  that  which  sent  ms 
here: 

aufferlnga,  however  faithfully  taken,  will  excite  any  feelings 
which  can  be  serionaly  lamented.  It  has  always  been  held  u 
a  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  evila  and 
miaeriea  of  our  nature:  I  am  net  therefore  without  liope  that 
even  thia  gloomy  aubject  of  Imprisonment,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  Dream  of  the  Condemned  Highwayman,  will  excite 
in  some  minds  that  mingled  pity  and  abhoirenoe  which, 
while  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  feeUnga,  is  usefiiL  in  its 
operation.  It  tiea  and  binda  us  to  all  manltind  by  aenaationa 
common  to  ua  all,  and  in  some  degree  connects  us»  without 
degradation,  even  to  the  most  miserable  and  guilty  of  onr 
fellow  men. 
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"  I  was  too  kind, — ^I  thought  I  could  depend 

"  On  his  bare  word — ^he  was  a  treach'rous  fxiend." 

A  Female  too  I — it  is  to  her  a  home, 
She  came  before — and  she  again  will  come : 
Her  friends  have  pity ;  when  their  anger  drops, 
They  take  her  home  ; — she 's  tried  her  schools  and 

shops — 
Plan  after  plan ; — ^but  fortune  would  not  mend. 
She  to  herself  was  still  the  treach'rous  friend ; 
And  wheresoe'er  began,  all  here  was  sure  to  end : 
And  there  she  sits,  as  thoughtless  and  as  gay 
As  if  she  'd  means,  or  not  a  debt  to  pay — 
Or  knew  to-morrow  she  'd  be  call'd  away— 
Or  felt  a  shilling  and  could  dine  to-day. 

While  thus  observing,  I  began  to  trace 
The  sober'd  features  of  a  well-known  face-^ 
Looks  once  familiar,  manners  form'd  to  please. 
And  all  illumined  by  a  heart  at  ease : 
But  fraud  and  flattery  ever  claim*d  a  part 
(Still  unresisted)  of  that  easy  heart ; 
But  he  at  length  beholds  me — **  Ah !  my  friend  I 
*^  And  have  thy  pleasures  this  unlucky  end  ?" 

"  Too  sure,"  he  said,  and  smiling  as  he  sigh'd  ; 
"  I  went  astray,  though  Prudence  seem'd  my  guide ; 
**  All  she  proposed  I  in  my  heart  approved, 
"  And  she  was  honoured,  but  my  pleasure  loved — 
"  Pleasure,  the  mistress  to  whose  arms  I  fled, 
"  From  wife-like  lectures  angry  Prudence  read. 

'*  Why  speak  the  madness  of  a  life  like  mine, 
"  The  powers  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  wine  ? 
**  Why  paint  the  wanton  smile,  the  venal  vow, 
*^  Or  friends  whose  worth  I  can  appreciate  now ; 
"  Oft  I  perceived  my  fate,  and  then  could  say, 
*'  I  '11  think  to-morrow,  I  must  live  to-day : 
*'  So  am  I  here — ^I  own  the  laws  are  just — 
*'  And  here,   where  thought  is  painful,  think  I 

must: 
"  But  speech  is  pleasant;  this  discourse  with  thee 
"  Brings  to  my  mind  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
"  Breaks  on  the  sameness  of  the  place,  and  gives 
^^  The  doubtful  heart  conviction  that  it  lives. 

**  Let  me  d«scribe  my  anguish  in  the  hour 
"  When  law  detain'd  me  and  I  felt  its  power. 

"  When,   in  that  shipwreck,   this  I  found  my 

shore, 
"  And  join'd  the  wretched,  who  were  wreck'd 

before  ; 
"  When  I  perceived  each  feature  in  the  face, 
''  Pinch*d  through  neglect  or  turbid  by  disgrace ; 
"  When  in  these  wasting  forms  affliction  stood 
"  In  my  afflicted  view,  it  chill'd  my  blood ; — 
"  And  forth  I  rush'd,  a  quick  retreat  to  make, 
"  Till  a  loud  laugh  proclaim'd  the  dire  mistake  : 
^^  But  when  the  groan  had  settled  to  a  sigh, 
**  When  gloom  became  familiar  to  the  eye, 
'*  When  I  perceive  how  others  seem  to  rest, 
"  With  every  evil  rankling  in  my  breast, — 
"  Led  by  example,  I  put  on  the  man, 
^*  Sing  off  my  sighs,  and  trifle  as  I  can. 

>  Odyaey,  b.  xi. 


**  Homer  I  nay  Pope  I  (for  never  will  I  seek 
"  Applause  for  learning — ^nought  have  I  with  Greek) 
'^  Gives  us  the  secrets  of  his  pagan  hell, 
"  Where  ghost  with  ghost  in  sad  communion  dwell ; 
"  Where  shade  meets  shade,  and  round  the  gloomy 

meads 
"  They  glide,  and  speak  of  old  heroic  deeds, — 
"  What  fields  they  conquer'd,  and  what  foes  they 

slew, 
**  And  sent  to  join  the  melancholy  crew." 
"  When  a  new  spirit  in  that  world  was  found, 
'*  A  thousand  shadowy  forms  came  flitting  round : 
"  Those   who   had   known   him,    fond    inquiries 

made, — 
"  *  Of  all  we  left,  inform  us,  gentle  shade, 
*'  '  Now  as  we  lead  thee  in  our  realms  to  dwell, 
"  '  Our  twilight  groves,  and  meads  of  asphodel/  * 

"  What  paints  the  poet,  is  our  station  here, 
"  Where  we  like  ghosts  and  flitting  shades  appear : 
"  This  is  the  hell  he  sings,  and  here  we  meet, 
*'  And  former  deeds  to  new-made  friends  repeat ; 
**  Heroic  deeds,  which  here  obtain  us  fame, 
**  And  are  in  fact  the  causes  why  we  came  : 
"  Yes  I  this  dim  region  is  old  Homer's  hell, 
"  Abate  but  groves  and  meads  of  asphodel. 
"  Here,  when  a  stranger  from  your  world  we  spy, 
"  We  gather  round  him  and  for  news  apply ; 
"  He  hears  unheeding,  nor  can  speech  endure, 
**  But  shivering  gazes  on  the  vast  obscure : 
"  We  smiling  pity,  and  by  kindness  show 
^  We  felt  his  feelings  and  his  terrors  know  ; 
"  Then  speak  of  comfort — time  will  give  him  sight, 
"  Where  now  *t  is  dark ;  where  now  't  is  woe— de- 
light. 

"  *  Have  hope,'  we  say,  '  aad  soon  the  pUce  to 
thee 

**  *  Shall  not  a  prison  but  a  castle  be  : 

"  *  When  to  the  wretch  whom  care  aad  guilt  con- 
found, 

**  '  The  world 's  a  prison,  with  a  wider  bound ; 

"  '  Go  where  he  may,  he  feels  himself  confined, 

"  *  And  wears  the  fetters  of  an  abject  mind.' 

"  But  now  ftdiefi  I  those  giant-keys  appear, 
"  Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  inmate  here : 
"  Go  to  thy  world,  and  to  the  young  declare 
^*  What  we,  our  spirits  and  employments,  are ; 
"  Tell  them  how  we  the  ills  of  lite  endure, 
"  Our  empire  stable,  and  our  state  secure ; 
"  Our  dress,  our  diet,  for  their  use  describe, 
**  And  bid  them  haste  to  join  the  gen'rous  tribe  : 
"  Go  to  thy  world,  and  leave  us  here  to  dwell, 
"  Who  to  its  joys  and  comforts  bid  fiiffeweU." 

Farewell  to  these ;  but  other  scenes  I  view, 
And  other  griefs,  and  guilt  of  deeper  hue ; 
Where  Conscience  gives  to  outward  ills  her  pain. 
Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  chain : 
Here  separate  cells  awhile  in  misery  keep 
Two  doom'd  to  suffer :  there  they  strive  for  sleep ; 
By  day  indulged,  in  larger  space  they  range. 
Their  bondage  certain,   but  their  bounds  hare 
change. 

*  ['*  By  thoM  happy  wals  who  dwell 

In  yellow  meadi  of  asphodel.**— PoPB.] 
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One  wu  a  female,  who  had  grievous  ill 
Wrought  in  revenge,  and  she  ei^o/d  it  still : 
With  death  before  her,  and  her  fate  in  view, 
Unsated  vengeance  in  her  bosom  grew : 
Sullen  she  was  and  threatening ;  in  her  eye 
Glared  the  stem  triumph  that  she  dared  to  die : 
But  first  a  being  in  the  world  must  let^ve — 
'T  was  once  reproach ;  't  was  now  a  short  reprieve. 

She  was  a  pauper  bound,  who  early  gave 
Her  mind  to  vice  and  doubly  was  a  slave : 
Upbraided,  beaten,  held  by  rough  control. 
Revenge  sustain'd,  inspired,  and  fiU'd  her  soul : 
She  fired  a  full-stored  bam,  confessed  the  fact. 
And  laugh'd  at  law  and  justified  the  act : 
Our  gentle  Yicar  tried  his  powers  in  vain. 
She  answer'd  not,  or  answer'd  with  disdain ; 
Th'  approaching  fate  she  heard  without  a  sigh, 
And  neither  cared  to  live  nor  fear'd  to  die. 

Not  so  he  felt,  who  with  her  was  to  pay 
The  forfeit,  life — ^with  dread  he  view'd  the  day, 
And  that  short  space  which  yet  for  him  remab&'d. 
Till  with  his  limbs  his  faculties  were  chain'd : 
He  paced  his  narrow  bounds  some  ease  to  find, 
But  found  it  not, — no  comfort  reached  his  mind : 
Each  sense  was  palsied ;  when  he  tasted  food. 
He  sigh'd  and  said,  **  Enough — 't  is  very  good.'* 
Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 
As  once  it  was — ^he  seeing  could  not  see. 
Nor  hearing,  hear  aright ;  * — ^when  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  1  fancied  there  was  shame, 
I  judged  resentment ;  I  mistook  the  air, — 
These  fidnter  passions  live  not  with  despair ; 
Or  but  exist  and  die : — Hope,  fear,  and  love, 
Joy,  doubt^  and  hate,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  touch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 

'<  But  will  not  Mercy  ?" — No  1  she  cannot  plead 
For  such  an  outrage ; — 't  was  a  cruel  deed : 
He  stopp'd  a  timid  traveller ; — ^to  his  breast. 
With  oaths  and  curses,  was  the  danger  pressed : — 
No !  he  must  suffer :  pity  we  may  find 
For  one  man's  pangs,  but  must  not  wrong  mankind. 

Still  I  behold  him,  every  thought  employed 
On  one  dire  view ! — all  others  are  destroy'd ; 
This  makes  his  features  ghastly,  gives  the  tone 
Of  his  few  words  resemblance  to  a  groan ; 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food,  and  when  't  is  done, 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessened  by  that  one ; 
For  expectation  is  on  time  intent. 
Whether  he  brings  us  joy  or  punishment. 

Yes  t  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain, 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain ; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury,  when  he  shakes, 
And  loudly  cries,  **  Not  guilty,"  and  awakes  : 


A  [The  tale  of  the  Condemned  Felon  arose  from  the  follow- 
ing drcanutanoes :— While  Mr.  Ciabbe  was  struggling  with 
poverty  In  I^ndon,  he  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
brother  of  a  very  intimate  friend,  a  wild  and  desperate  cha- 
racter, was  in  I^ewgate  under  condemnation  for  a  robbery. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  see  the  man,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  a  glance  at  once  relieved  his  mind  tnm  the 
diead  of  beholding  his  friend's  brother ;  bat  sUll  he  never 


Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep, 
Till  wom-out  nature  is  compell'd  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again:  it  shows  each 
scene. 
With  each   small  circumstance   that   comes  be- 
tween— 
The  call  to  suffering  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede ; 
Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn, 
While  he  in  fimcied  envy  looks  at  them  : 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be : 
A  priest  attends — ^it  seems,  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight, 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array'd 
His  youthful  person ;  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy'd  at  home. 
The  days  of  joy;  the  joys  themselves  are  come; — 
The  hours  of  innocence ; — ^the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took. 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Her  forced  reserve  and  his  retreating  fears. 

All  now  is  {nresent ; — ^'t  is  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  dream  I 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk. 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Tes  I  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village-friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield ; — No  t  never  vidll  he  find 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind : 
He  goes  through    shrubby   walks  these   friends 

among. 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue : 
Nay,  there's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows. 
The  bloom  is  softer  and  more  sweetly  glows ; — 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through   the  green  hme, — ^then    linger    in    the 

mead, — 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, — 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they 

pass. 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass. 
Where    dwarfish  flowers    among    the   gorse  are 

spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their 

way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay ! — 


foivot  the  being  he  then  aw  before  him.  He  was  pacing  the 
cell,  or  small  yard,  with  a  qnick  and  hurried  step :  hu  eye 
was  as  glased  and  abstracted  as  tliat  of  a  corpse : — 

**  Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 

As  once  it  was— he  seeing  ooold  not  see. 

Nor  hearing,  hear  arixht. . . . 

Each  sense  wu  paUed  I " 
See  OJitr,  p.  55.] 
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The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid 

The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run — 

The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  hand ; 

And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 

Counting  the  number  and  what  kind  they  be, 

Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea : 

Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 

The  glittering  waters  on  t^e  shingles  roll'd : 

The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design, 

Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine, 

And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading 

flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below : 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by : 
Pearl-sheUs  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire, — 
Tokens  of  bUss !  «— "  Oh  1  horrible  1  a  wave 
"  Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward  I  save  !" 
She  cries : — Alas  I  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in — ^truth,  terror,  and  the  day ! 


LETTER   XXIV. 


To  qaoqae  ne  metnaa,  qnamvto  achola  verbere  malto 
loerepet  et  traculenta  aenex  geret  on  maglater ; 
Degeneret  animot  timor  anniTt ;  at  tibi  eonata 
Intrepidna,  nee  te  damor  plagvque  aonantea. 
Nee  matatinia  agitet  formtdo  aub  horia, 
QnM  aoeptnim  vibrat  feralas,  qudd  multa  aupellex 
Vii^ea,  qudd  molia  acaticam  pnetexit  alata, 
QaSi  fervent  trepido  aubaellia  veatra  tumulta, 
Pompa  lod,  et  vani  Aigiatur  aoena  timoria. 

AusomDa  in  Froireptieo  ad  Nepotem, 


SCH00LS.1 

Sehoola  of  every  Kind  to  be  foand  in  the  Borongh^The 
School  for  Inhnta— The  School  IVeparatory  :  the  Sagacity 
of  the  Miatrem  In  foreaeeing  Charactei^Day-Sclioola  of 
tlie  lower  Kind— A  Maater  with  lUenta  adapted  to  each 


•  [**  We  have  here  a  deacrlption  of  the  dream  of  a  felon 
under  aentence  of  death ;  and  though  the  requiaite  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  the  landaeape-painting  are  aueh  aa  muat  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any  order,  it  derivea 
an  nnapeakable  charm  ftom  the  lowly  aimplicity  and  humble 
content  of  the  characteia-at  least  we  cannot  conceive  any 
walk  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  could  ftamiah  out  ao  aweet  a 
picture  aa  terminataa  thia  paasage."->JsFFBXT.] 

1  Our  concluding  aubject  ia  Education ;  and  aome  attempt 
is  made  to  draerlbe  ita  various  aeminaries,  ftom  that  of  the 
poor  widow  who  pronounces  the  alphabet  for  infknfct,  to  aeata 
whence  the  light  of  learning  is  shed  abroad  on  the  world. 
If,  in  tliia  Letter.  I  describe  the  lives  of  literary  men  aa  em- 
bittered by  mucji  evil ;  if  they  be  often  disappointed,  and 
aometimes  unfitted  for  the  world  they  improve ;  let  it  be 
considered  that  they  are  described  aa  men  who  posseaa  that 
ffreat  pleaaure,  the  exerciae  of  their  own  talenta,  and  the 
deliffht  which  flowa  ii'om  their  own  exertlona :  tliey  have  Joy 
in  their  pursuits,  and  glory  in  their  acquirements  of  linow- 
ledge.  Tneir  victory  over  difllculties  alTorda  the  most  rational 
cauao  of  triumph,  and  the  attainment  of  new  Ideaa  leads  to 
incalculable  nchea,  such  aa  gratify  the  glorious  avarice  of 
aapiring  and  comprehensive  minda.  Here,  then,  I  place  the 
reward  of  learning.  Our  Universities  produce  men  of  the 
first  seholaatic  attainments,  who  are  heirs  to  large  possessions, 
or  descendants  from  noble  Ctmilies.    Now,  to  tnose  so  fa- 


Ptaplls :  one  of  superior  QdaliAcationa— Boarding-Schools ; 
that  for  young  Ladies ;  one  going  Brat  to  the  Governess,  one 
finally  returning  Home— School  for  Youth:  Maater  and 
Teacher ;  varioua  Diapositions  and  Oapaeities— The  Mlaer- 
Boy— The  Boy-Bully— Sona  of  Farmers:  how  amused— 
What  Study  will  effect,  examined— A  College  Life :  one 
sent  from  hia  College  to  a  Benefice ;  one  retained  there  in 
Dignity— The  Advantages  in  either  Caae  not  conaiderable 
—Where,  then,  the  Good  of  a  literary  life  ?— Anawered— 
Condusion. 

To  every  class  we  have  a  School  assigned, 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind : 
Yet  one  there  is,  that  small  regard  to  rule 
Or  study  pays,  and  still  is  deem'd  a  School : 
That,  where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits. 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits ; 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives,  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day  : 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet, 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street : 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray, — 
Her  threshold  high,  they  cannot  run  away : 
Though  deaf,  she  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
Though  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  about ; 
With  band  of  yam  she  keeps  offenders  in. 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin : 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell-tale  birds, 
Her  power  they  dread  and  reverence  her  words.' 

To  Learning's  second  seats  we  now  proceed, 
Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read ; 
Or  books  with  letters  large  and  pictures  gay, 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play — 
"  Reading  made  Easy,"  so  the  titles  teU; 
But  they  who  read  must  first  begin  to  spell : 
There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still 
Learning  is  labour,  call  it  what  you  Trill ; 
Upon  the  youthful  mind  a  heavy  load, 
Nor  must  we  hope  to  find  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  show, 
And  some  to  heav'n  itself  their  by-way  know ; 
Ah!  trust  them  not,  —  who  fame  or  bliss  would 

share. 
Must  learn  by  labour,  and  must  live  by  care. 


vonred,  talents  and  acqiiirements  are  unquestionably  means 
of  arriving  at  the  most  elevated  and  imp(»tant  sitnationa ;  bat 
theae  muat  be  the  lot  of  a  few :  in  general,  the  diligence, 
acttteneaa,  and  perseverance  of  a  jrouth  at  the  Univnaity,  have 
no  other  rewara  than  aome  coU^e  honours  and  emoluments, 
which  they  desire  to  exchange,  many  of  them,  for  very  mode- 
rate Incomes  in  the  obscurity  of  some  distant  village  :  ao  that, 
in  atating  the  reik-ard  of  an  ardent  and  powerful  mind  to  con* 
aiat  principally  (I  might  have  aaid  entirely)  in  ita  own  viewa, 
effoita,  and  excuraiona,  I  place  it  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
though  not  one  ao  elevated  aa  the  more  ambitioua  aapire  to. 
It  is  surely  some  encouragement  to  a  atodioua  man  to  reflect 
that,  if  he  be  diaappointed,  he  cannot  be  without  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  he  geta  but  a  very  humble  portion  of  what 
the  world  can  give,  he  haa  a  continual  fruition  of  unwearying 
ei^o}'ment,  of  which  It  has  not  power  to  deprive  him. 

'  "  In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 

EmbowerM  in  trees,  and  haxdlv  known  to  Fkme ; 
There  dwells  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  Schoolmistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame. 
They  nieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Aw<^  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  oft-times,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  taak  nnconn'd,  are  aorely  ahent.** 

Shsnstonx. 
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Another  matron,  of  superior  kind, 
Por  higher  schools  prepares  the  rising  mind ; 
Preparatory  she  her  Learning  calls, 
The  step  first  made  to  colleges  and  halls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow, 
Nor  abler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know :  > 
Bhe  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede, 
And  how  the  steadier  will  in  turn  succeed ; 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  taste, 
And  knows  what  parts  will  wear,  and  what  will  waste : 
She  marks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  once 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lived,  and  much  she  loves  to  trace 
Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordly  race  ; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  robes  and  Airs  bedeck. 
She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check. 
A  Burgess  comes,  and  she  remembers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spell ; 
Cold,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 
'T  was  but  by  anger  he  displayed  a  mind : 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay, 
The  world  has  worn  th'  unsocial  crust  away : 
That  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears, 
And,  save  by  fits,  e*en  dulness  disappears : 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold. 
Dull,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  Merchant  passes, — "  Probity  and  truth, 
"  Prudence  and  patience,  mark'd  thee  from  thy 

youth." 
Thus  she  observes,  but  oft  retains  her  fears 
For  him,  who  now  with  name  unstain'd  appears ; 
Nor  hope  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
Is  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt ; 
Por  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found. 
More  open  here,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

Various  our  Day-Schools :  here  behold  we  one 
Empty  and  still : — the  morning  duties  done, 
Soiled,  tatter'd,  worn,  and  thrown  in  various  heaps, 
Appear  their  books,  and  there  confusion  sleeps ; 
The  workmen  all  are  fh>m  the  Babel  fled, 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  return  they  dread : 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awry. 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  by-and-by : 
Now  all  th'  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid ; 
He,  while  his  troop  light-hearted  leap  and  play, 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  day ; 
No  more  the  tyrant  stem  or  judge  severe. 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband's  fear. 

Ah!  little  think  the  timid  trembling  crowd, 
That  one  so  wise,  so  powerful,  and  so  proud. 
Should  feel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  ills 
Of  rent-day  charges  and  of  coalman's  bills ; 
That  while  they  mercy  from  their  judge  implore, 
He  fears  himself — a  knocking  at  the  door  ( 
And  feels  the  burthen  as  his  neighbour  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  parish-rates. 

Thfiy  sit  th'  allotted  hours,  then  eager  run. 
Rushing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty 's  done ; 

s  '*  Yet,  nuned  witli  akill,  what  dazzling  frnita  appeurl 
E*en  now  aanciona  Fomifbt  points  to  ihow 
A  little  bendi  of  heedleas  bishops  here. 


His  hour  of  leisure  is  of  different  kind. 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind. 
And  half  the  ease  and  comfort  he  ei\joys, 
Is  when  surrounded  by  slates,  books,  and  boys. 

Poor  Reuben  Dixon  has  the  noisiest  school 
Of  ragged  lads,  who  ever  bow'd  to  rule ; 
Low  in  his  price — ^the  men  who  heave  our  coals. 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  boys  in  shosJs ; 
To  see  poor  Reuben,  with  his  fry  beside, — 
Their  half-check'd  rudeness  and  his  half-ecom'd 

pride, — 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  which  th'  assembly  meet. 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-street ; 
T'  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  peace. 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  strife  and  troubles  cease, — 
Calls  for  our  praise ;  his  labour  praise  deserves. 
But  not  our  pity ;  Reuben  has  no  nerves : 
'Mid  noise  and  dirt,  and  stench,  and  play,  and 

prate, 
He  calmly  cuts  the  pen  or  views  the  slate. 

But  Leonard  I — yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve, 
Who  loathes  the  station  which  he  dares  not  leave : 
He  cannot  dig,  he  will  not  beg  his  bread, 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head  ; 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts, 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 

Alas !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains. 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains ; 
He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  move, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly : — ^hard  his  fate, 
Confined  for  ever  to  the  pen  and  slate : 
True,  he  submits,  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd,  in  weary  tasks,  away, 
To  other  worlds  with  cheerful  view  he  looks. 
And  parts  the  night  between  repose  and  books. 

Amid  his  labours,  he  has  sometimes  tried 
To  turn  a  little  from  his  cares  aside ; 
Pope,  Milton,  Dryden,  with  delight  has  seized. 
His  soul  engaged  and  of  his  trouble  eased : 
When,  with  a  heavy  eye  and  ill-done  sum. 
No  part  conceived,  a  stupid  boy  will  come ; 
Then  Leonard  first  subdues  the  rising  frown. 
And  bids  the  blockhead  lay  his  blunders  down ; 
O'er  which  disgusted  he  ^11  turn  his  eye, 
To  his  sad  duty  his  sound  mind  apply. 
And,  vez'd  in  spirit,  throw  his  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  Schools  which  more  than  these 

afford — 
The  sound  instruction  and  the  wholesome  board ; 
And  first  our  School  for  Ladies : — ^pity  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  these  walls. 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  from  window 

high. 
The  fair,  confined,  may  our  free  crowds  espy, 
With  many  a  stranger  gazing  up  and  down. 
And  all  the  envied  tumult  of  the  town ; 


And  here  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 

Or  bard  sablime,  if  bard  may  e  er  be  so.** 

Sheitstonk. 
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May,  in  the  smiling  summer-eve,  when  they 
Are  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  away, 
Behold  the  poor  (whom  they  conceive  the  bless* d) 
EmployM  for  hours,  and  grieved  they  cannot  rest. 

Here  the  fond  girl,  whose  days  are  sad  and  few 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu. 
Looks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  carriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tears : 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  great  and  small, 
Madam  herself,  and  teachers,  odious  all ; 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  command,  she  turns, 
But  melts  in  softness,  or  with  anger  bums ; 
Nauseates  her  food,  and  wonders  who  can  sleep 
On  such  mean  beds,  where  she  can  only  weep : 
She  scorns  condolence — but  to  all  she  hates 
Slowly  at  length  her  mind  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  the  same  concern 
As  others  felt,  and  finds  that  she  must  learn 
As  others  leam*d — ^the  common  lot  to  share, 
To  search  for  comfort  and  submit  to  care. 

There  are,  't  is  said,  who  on  these  seats  attend, 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  destruction  vend ; 
Wretches — (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  foes) — 
To  these  soft  minds,  their  wicked  trash  expose ; 
Seize  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  take  the  sway. 
And  lead  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  feels,  astray : 
Smugglers  obscene ! — and  can  there  be  who  take 
Infernal  pains  the  sleeping  vice  to  wake  ? 
Can  there  be  those  by  whom  the  thought  defiled 
Enters  the  spotless  bosom  of  a  child  ? 
By  whom  the  ill  is  to  the  heart  convey'd. 
Who  lend  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid, 
And  sap  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid  ? 

Oh !  rather  skulking  in  the  by-ways  steal, 
And  rob  the  poorest  traveller  of  his  meal ; 
Burst  through  the  humblest  trader's  bolted  door ; 
Bear  from  the  widow's  hut  her  winter-store ; 
With  stolen  steed,  on  highways  take  your  stand, 
Tour  lips  with  curses  arm'd,   with  death  your 

hand ; — 
Take  all  but  life — ^the  virtuous  more  would  say. 
Take  life  itself,  dear  as  it  is,  away. 
Bather  than  gpiilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Years  pass  away — ^let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th'  accomplish'd  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  last ; 
All  hardships  over,  which  a  school  contains, 
The  spirit's  bondage  and  the  body's  pains ; 
Where  teachers  make  the  heartless,  trembling  set 
Of  pupils  sufier  for  their  own  regret ; 
Where  winter's  cold,  attack'd  by  one  poor  fire, 
Chills  the  fair  child,  commanded  to  retire ; 
She  felt  it  keenly  in  the  morning-air, 
Keenly  she  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
More  pleasant  summer ;  but  then  walks  were  made, 
Not  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade ; 
They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  hawthorn-hedge, 
Only  to  set  their  feelings  on  an  edge ; 


<  Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deaerves  aome  pniae,— 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days ; 
The  scene  is  toachtng,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight— and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  Uied  our  graving  skill ; 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 


And  now  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits  rise, 
Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleasure  dies ; 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  alert  can  see. 
And  distant  plough-boys  pacing  o'er  the  lea. 

These  and  the  tasks  successive  masters  brought — 
The  French  they  conn'd,  the  curious  works  they 

wrought ; 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike 
Note  after  note,  all  dull  to  them  alike ; 
Their  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days. 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  parts  of  plays : 
The  tender   friendships  made  'twixt  heart  and 

heart. 
When  the  dear  friends  had  nothing  to  impart : — 

All  I  all  I  are  over ; — ^now  th'  accomplish'd  maid 
Longs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast, 
And  fancied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest ; 
At  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands. 
Love  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  jouis  their 
hands. 

Ah! — world  unknown!     how  charming  is  thy 
view. 
Thy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new : 
Ah ! — ^world  experienced !  what  of  thee  is  told  ? 
How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  old ! 

Within  a  silent  street,  and  far  apart 
From  noise  of  business,  from  a  quay  or  mart, 
Stands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
Tou  hear  without,  explains  the  work  within ; 
Unlike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noise 
Loudly  proclaims  a  "  Boarding-School  for  Boys ;" 
The  master  heeds  it  not,  for  thirty  years 
Have  render'd  all  familiar  to  his  ears ; 
He  sits  in  comfort,  'mid  the  various  sound 
Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  round  : 
Day  after  day  he  to  his  task  attends, — 
Unvaried  toil,  and  care  that  never  ends : 
Boys  in  their  works  proceed ;  while  his  employ 
Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the  boy ; 
Tet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — ^he  beside 
Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride : 
But  grant  him  pleasure ;  what  can  teachers  feel. 
Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel  ? 
Their  power  despised,  their  compensation  small. 
Their  labour  dull,  their  life  laborious  all j 
Set  after  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 
Fit  for  the  class  which  their  superiors  take ; 
The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 
In  roughest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 
Just  the  same  way,  on  other  troops  to  wait, — 
Attendants  fix'd  at  learning's  lower  gate. 

The  Day-tasks  now  are  over — ^to  their  ground 
Rush  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compelling  sound ; 
Glad  to  elude  the  burthens  of  the  day, 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play  :* 


The  bench  on  which  we  aat  while  deep  emplovM, 
Thoueh  mangled,  hack'd,  and  liew'd,  yet  not  aeatroy'd. 
The  little  ones  nnbutton'd,  glowing  hot, 
Plaving  onr  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 
As  nappv  as  we  once  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring  and  knuckle  down  at  taw. 
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Then  in  these  hoon  of  liberty  we  find 

The  native  bias  of  the  opening  mind ; 

They  yet  possess  not  skill  the  mask  to  place, 

And  Idde  the  passions  glovdng  in  the  face ; 

Yet  some  are  found — ^the  close,  the  sly,  the  mean, 

Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 

Lo  I  one  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
He  lays  restraint  upon  his  eve  and  tongue,' 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  dangers  get. 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  stripling's  debt : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  plot : — ^he  dreads  to  be  betrayM : 
He  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend, 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  fHend : 
Yet  self  with  self  has  war ;  the  tempting  sight 
Of  fruit  on  sale  provokes  his  appetite ; — 
See  !  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  by ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a  sigh, — 
'T  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  't  is  grievous  to  deny ! 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  asks  the  price, 
The  purchase  dreadful,  but  the  portion  nice  : 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence ; 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense, 
The  sight,  the  smell ; — but' then  he  thinks  again 
Of  money  gone  I  while  fruit  nor  taste  remain. 
Meantime  there  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  boy, 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy : 
Example  dire  t  the  youthful  miser  stops 
And  slowly  bcusk  the  treasured  coinage  drops : 
Heroic  deed  I  for  should  he  now  comply. 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  ? 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  freely  Uve, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  give : — 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  his  store. 
And  feels  the  comfort  that  it  bums  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  Tyrant-boy,*  whose  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge ;  him  the  crowds  obey : 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule ; 
Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 
'T  is  not  the  distant  emperor  moves  their  fear. 
But  the  proud  viceroy  who  is  ever  near. 

Yerres  could  do  that  mischief  in  a  day. 
For  which  not  Rome,  in  all  its  power,  could  pay ; 
And  these  boy-tyrants  will  their  slaves  distress,^ 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress : 
The  mind  they  load  with  fear ;  it  feels  disdain 
For  its  own  baseness ;  yet  it  tries  in  vain 
To  shake  th'  admitted  power : — ^the  coward  comes 
again: 


Thia  fond  sttushment  to  the  well-known  place. 
When  tint  we  lUited  into  Iffe't  long  face, 
Maintaina  its  hold  with  aoeh  anfUUng  away, 
We  feel  It  e'en  in  age  and  at  our  latest  day." 

Cowpm. 

s  [In  this  deaeriptlon  Mr.  Crabbe  condescended  to  boirow, 
though  probably  with  aome  alteiationa  and  improvements, 
the  ideas  and  the  language  of  his  second  son  ;  whose  *  School 
Eclogues,'  written  in  boyhood,  much  struck  and  gratifled  his 
father.  Mr.  John  Crabbe  haa  since  written  many  imitations 
of  his  father's  poetry,  aome  of  which,  It  Is  hoped,  may  yet  be 
published.] 

•  [This  schoolboy  despot  was  drawn,  Mr.  Crabbe  said, 
f^m  a  tyrant  who  was  his  own  tenor  in  the  school  at 
Stowmarket.] 


'T  is  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give. 
Long  as  we  've  Ufe  some  strong  impressions  live  ; 
And  these  young  ruffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow. 

Hark!   at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings 
fiee, 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he ; 
See  I  firom  the  winter  fire  the  weak  retreat. 
His  the  warm  comer,  his  the  favourite  seat, 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  back,  at  his  return,  to  creep  : 
At  his  command  his  poor  dependants  fly. 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally ; 
Flatter'd  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows. 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering  and  blows ; 
Yet  he  's  a  dunce,  and,  spite  of  all  his  fame 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shame : 
For  there  the  weaker  boy,  who  felt  his  scorn, 
For  him  corrects  the  blunders  of  the  mom ; 
And  he  is  taught,  unpleasant  truth  I  to  find 
The  trembling  body  has  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark !  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noise, 
From  a  rude  set  of  bluff*,  obstreperous  boys ; 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigour  bound. 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o'er  the  beaten  ground ; 
Fearless  they  leap,  and  every  youngster  feels 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they  come 
With  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home ; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  fathers'  fields, 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields ; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  th'  allotted  hours. 
And  o'er  a  grammar  waste  their  sprightly  powers ; 
They  dance ;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight. 
Whom  hone  and  hounds  to  daring  deeds  excite  ? 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  meal, 
Did  they  not  silly  to  the  chamber  steal. 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  basket  seize, 
The  mother's  gift !  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppress' d  forbears  to  rise, 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs.' 

"  But  is  it  sure  that  study  will  repay 
"  The  more  attentive  and  forbearing?  ' — Nay  I 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop,  have  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  College  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise 
His  state  by  merit  and  his  name  by  praise ; 


">  should  any  of  my  readers  find  themselves  at  a  loss  in  this 
place,  I  beg  leave  to  refsr  them  to  a  poem  of  Prior,  called 
'Alma,  or  the  Fftgrom  of  the  Mind  t'— 

"  My  simple  system  shall  suppose 
Th'at  Alma  enters  at  the  toes ; 
That  then  she  mounts,  by  'mat  degrees. 
Up  to  the  ankles,  legs,  and  knees ; 
Next,  sa  the  sap  of  lite  does  rise. 
She  lends  her  vigour  to  the  thighs ; 
And,  all  these  under-regions  put. 
She  nestles  someivhere  near  tne  waist ; 
Gives  pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter, 
As  we  riiall  show  at  length  hereafter. 
Mature,  if  not  improved  by  time. 
Up  to  the  heart  site  loves  to  climb ; 
From  thence,  compell'd  by  craft  and  age, 
She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage." 

2  L 
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Still  much  he  hazards ;  there  is  serious  strife 
In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life  : 
Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress, 
Nor  diligence  itself,  ensure  success : 
His  Jealous  heart  a  rival's  powers  may  dread. 
Till  its  strong  feelings  have  confused  his  head, 
And,  after  days  and  months,  nay,  years  of  pain, 
He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

But  grant  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give, 
For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live ; 
Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  form'd  to  look 
And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book  : 
In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees. 
And  farms  and  talks  with  fiurmers  at  his  ease ; 
And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sends  him  forth 
To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
There  in  some  petty  parish  to  reside, 
The  college-boast,  then  tum'd  the  village  guide : 
And  though  awhile  his  flock  and  dairy  please, 
He  soon  reverts  to  former  joys  and  ease. 
Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  rest, 
And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possess'd. 
Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 
They  shared  those  pleasures,  never  more  to  come ;' 
Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear'd. 
Which  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appear'd. 

But  fix  our  Scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  classic  ground ; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  resign'd. 
And  to  his  college  all  his  care  confined ; 
Give  him  all  honours  that  such  states  allow. 
The  freshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow  ; 
Let  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree. 
And  all  his  views  be  those  he  loves  to  see ; 
Let  him  each  day  behold  the  savoury  treat, 
For  which  he  pays  not,  but  is  paid  to  eat ; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon  delight  no  more. 
Although,  withheld,  the  mind  is  vex'd  and  sore ; 
The  honour  too  is  to  the  place  confined, 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind : 
Strangers  no  wranglers  in  these  figures  see. 
Nor  give  they  worship  to  a  high  degree ; 
Unlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  case, 
His  honour  all  is  in  his  dwelling-place  : 
And  there  such  honours  are  familiar  things ; 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kings  ? 
Like  other  sovereigns  he 's  by  forms  address'd, 
By  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppress'd. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away> 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day. 
Then  of  exterior  things  at  once  bereft. 
He 's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left ; 
Nay,  John  too  goes ;  *  nor  aught  of  service  more 
Remains  for  him ;  he  gladly  quits  the  door, 


[ **  if  chance  some  weU-remember'd  fkoe. 

Some  old  companion,  of  my  earlf  laoe, 
Advanced  to  claim  hia  friend,  with  honest  joy, 
My  eyes,  my  heart,  proclaim'd  me  still  a  boy ; 
The  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groaps  around, 
Were  quite  foigotten  when  my  friend  was  found  : 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear. 
Could  hardly  charm  me  when  that  friend  was  near ; 
My  thoughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 
The  woods  of  Ida  danced  before  my  eyes ; 


And,  as  he  whistles  to  the  college-gate, 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate. 

Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good ; 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day's  care : 
For  forms,  for  feasts,  that  sundry  times  have  past. 
And  fonnal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last. 


"  But  then  from  Study  will  no  comforts  rise  ?  " — 
Yes  I  such  aa  studious  minds  alone  can  prize ; 
Comforts,  yea  I — joys  inefiable  they  find. 
Who  seek  the  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind : 
The  soul,  collected  in  those  happy  hours. 
Then  makes  her  efibrts,  then  enjoys  her.powers ; 
And  in  those  seasons  feels  herself  repaid. 
For  labours  past  and  honours  long  delay'd. 

No !  'tis  not  worldly  gain,  although  by  chance 
The  sons  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance ; 
Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favouring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 
Of  honest  pndse  will  make  the  heart  rejoice : 
But  'tis  the  mind's  own  feelings  give  the  joy, 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  cannot  bestow, 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  Poet  looks  the  world  around. 
Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning  man  are  found ; 
He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace, 
And  all  the  manners  of  .the  changing  race ; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  idoug, 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng: 
He  finds  what  shapes  the  Proteus-passions  take, 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  they  make, 
And  loves  to  show  them  in  their  varied  ways. 
With  honest  blame  or  with  unflattering  praise  : 
'T  is  good  to  know,  't  is  pleasant  to  impart. 
These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart : 
The  stronger  features  of  the  soul  to  paint. 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  fiunt ; 
Man  as  he  m,  to  place  in  all  men's  view. 
Yet  none  with  rancour,  none  with  scorn  pursue : 
Nor  be  It  ever  of  my  Portraits  told — 
"  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold." 


This  let  me  hope,  that  when  in  public  view 
I  bring  my  Pictures,  men  may  feel  them  true : 
<*  This  is  a  likeness,"  may  they  all  declare, 
"  And  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  know  not  where : " 


I  saw  the  sprightly  wanderers  pour  along, 

I  saw  and  joined  again  the  joyous  throng, 

Panting,  again  I  traced  the  lofty  groTe, 

And  Friendship's  feelings  trinmph'd  over  Love." 

Bybon.  Cfnidi^  ReeoUeciimi.'\ 

>  [Th«  sensation  of  loneliness  felt  bv  a  fellow  of  a  colleee 
when  his  servant  left  him  for  the  nignt.  was  very  feelingly 
described  to  Mr.  Crabbe  by  the  late  Mr.  Lambert,  one  of  tlie 
senior  fellows  of  Trinity  Collejie,  Cambridge,  and  made  a 
strong  impresrion  on  the  poet's  mind.] 
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For  I  should  mourn  the  miBchief  I  had  done. 
If  as  the  likenese  all  would  fix  on  one. 

Man's  Vice  and  Crime  I  combat  as  I  can, 
But  to  his  God  and  conscience  leave  the  Man ; 
I  search  (a  Quixote  I)  all  the  land  about. 
To  find  its  Giants  and  Enchanters  out, — 
(The  Giant-FoUy,  the  Enohanter-Yice, 
Whom  doubtless  I  shall  vanquish  in  a  trice ;) — 
But  is  there  man  whom  I  would  iigure  ? — No  ! 
I  am  to  him  a  fellow,  not  a  foe, — 


M  [M  ( TTiQ  BoToagh'  eontaini  a  deicrlptlon,  in  twenty-fbar 
letfeen,  of  a  wa-poft.  A  glance  at  the  oontenti  is  loffldent  to 
prove  that  the  author  is  fkr  horn  having  abjured  the  system 
of  delineating  in  verse  sabjeets  little  grateftil  to  poetry.  No 
themes  sorely  can  be  mote  untunable  than  those  to  which  he 
has  here  attempered  his  lyre.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  they 
are  sooght  in  a  dass  of  society  yet  lower  than  that  which  he 
has  hitherto  represented.  The  imparities  of  a  raral  hamlet 
were  snflteiently  repalsive  ;^what  then  most  be  those  of  a 
maritime  boroagh?  This  gradual  sinking  in  the  scale  of 
realities  seems  to  as  a  direct  oonsequenoe  of  that  principle 
of  Mr.  Crabbe,  on  which  we  have  hasarded  some  strictures. 
*  The  Borough'  is  parelythe  creature  of  that  principle :  the 
legitimate  successor  of  *The  Villace '  and  *  .The  Parish  Regis- 
ter.' Indeed,  if  the  checks  of  fknev  and  taste  be  removed 
from  poetxy,  and  admission  be  granted  to  images,  of  whatever 
description,  provided  they  have  the  passport  of  reality.  It  is 
not  easy  to  tdl  at  what  point  the  line  of  exclusion  should  be 
drawn,  or  why  it  should  be  drawn  at  all.  No  image  of  de- 
pravity, so  long  as  it  answers  to  some  anhetype  in  natnre  or 


A  fellow-sinner,  who  must  rather  dread 
The  bolt,  than  hurl  it  at  another's  head. 


No  I  let  the  guiltless,  if  there  such  be  found, 
Launch    forth    the  spear,  and   deal   the   deadly 

wound. 
How  can  I  so  the  cause  of  Virtue  aid, 
Who  am  myself  attainted  and  afraid  ? 
Yet  as  I  can,  I  point  the  powers  of  rhyme, 
And,  sparing  criminals,  attack  the  crime. '^ 


art,  can  be  reftned  the  benefit  of  the  general  rale.  It  was 
Uie  misfortune  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  former  poems  that  they  were 
restricted  to  a  narrow  range.  They  treated  of  a  particular 
class  of  men  and  manners,  and  therefore  jMreeluded  those 
representations  of  general  nature  which,  it  scaroely  needs  the 
authority  of  Johnson  to  convinoe  na,  are  the  only  things  that 
*  can  please  many  and  please  long.*  But,  with  respect  to  the 
present  poem,  this  circumstance  prevails  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  In  the  inhahitants  of  a  sea-port  there  are  obviously 
bat  tew  generic  traces  of  nature  to  be  detected.  Tlie  mixed 
diarafBter  of  their  ponalts,  and  their  amphiUoos  sort  of  life, 
throw  their  manners  and  customs  into  a  striking  cast  of  sin- 
gularity, and  make  them  almost  a  separate  variety  of  the 
human  race.  Among  the  existing  modifications  of  society,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  there  be  one  which  is  more  distinctly 
specified,  we  mlcht  say  individualised.** — Oxffobd.  The 
reader  will  find  Mr.  Crabbe's  own  answer  to  the  foregoing 
criticism,  in  the  pie&oe  to  the  **  TUes,"  in  a  subsequent  page 
<rf  this  volume.] 
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THE  LADIES  OF  THE  LAKE. 

[WBITTEN  OH  VmriMO  irOBMAITffTOH  IN  1785J] 

8HAI.L  I,  who  oft  have  woo'd  the  Mnie 

For  gentle  Ladies'  sake, 
So  fair  a  theme  as  this  refuse — 

The  Ladies  of  the  Lake  ? 

Hail,  happy  pair  1  't  is  yours  to  share 

Life's  elegance  and  ease ; 
The  hliss  of  wealth  without  the  care, 

The  will  and  power  to  please, — 


To  please,  but  not  alone  our  eyes, 

Nor  yet  alone  our  mind ; 
Tour  taste,  your  goodness,  charm  the 

Your  manners  all  mankind. 


The  pleasant  scenes  that  round  you  glow, 
Like  caskets  fraught  with  gold. 

Though  beauteous  in  themselves,  yet  owe 
Their  worth  to  what  they  hold. 

Trees  may  be  found,  and  lakes,  as  fkir ; 

Fresh  lawns,  and  gardens  green : 
But  where  again  the  Sister-pair 

Who  animate  the  scene  ? 

Where  sense  of  that  superior  kind. 

Without  man's  haughty  air  ? 
And  where,  without  the  trifling  mind. 

The  softness  of  the  fair  ? 


>  [**  Nomumtton,  a  sweet  little  villa  near  Becdes,  waa  one  of 
the  early  reaorta  of  Mr.  Crabbe  and  Mias  Elmy  In  the  daya 
of  their  anxioua  affection.  Here  four  or  five  apinaten  of  in- 
dependent fortane  had  formed  a  aort  o(  Proteatant  nunnery, 
the  abbeaa  being  Mias  Blaclcnell,  who  afterwards  deserted  it 
to  become  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Graves, 
a  ladv  of  distinguished  elegance  in  her  tastes  and  manners. 
Another  of  the  sisterhood  waa  Miss  Waldron,  late  of  Tsm- 
worth-dear,  aood-humoured,  hearty,  masculine  Miss  Wal- 
dron,  who  could  sing  a  jovial  song  like  a  fox  hunter,  and,  like 
him,  I  had  almost  aaid,  toas  a  glasa :  and  yet  there  was  auch 
an  air  of  high  ton,  and  auch  intellect  mingled  with  these 
manners,  that  the  perfect  lady  waa  not  veiled  for  a  moment" 
—L{/b  qf  Crabbe,  omU,  p.  41.  A  lady  of  rank,  in  Nor- 
folk, haa  lately  written  aa  follows  to  the  Poet's  biographer : 
— •*  The  enjoyment  of  your  Memoir  was  much  increased  by 
my  knowledge  of  several  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  it.  Mias 
Blacknell  and  Miss  Waldron  were  the  acquaintance  of  my 
early  youth  :  a  visit  to  Normanston  was  always  a  Joyful  event ; 
and,  notwitltstanding  the  masculine  deportment  of  Miss  Wal- 
dron, her  excellent  sense  and  good  nature  caused  her  to  be 


Folly,  with  wealth,  may  idly  r^se 
Her  hopes  to  shine  like  you, 

And  humble  flattery  sound  her  praise, 
Till  she  believes  it  tru> ; 

But  wealth  no  more  can  give  that  grace 

To  souls  of  meaner  kind, 
Than  summer's  fiery  sun  can  chase 

Their  darkness  from  the  blind. 

But  drop,  you  'U  say,  the  useless  pen : 

Reluctant — ^I  obey. 
Yet  let  me  take  it  once  again. 

If  not  to  praise,  to  pray — 

That  you,  with  partial  grace,  may  deign 

This  poor  attempt  to  take. 
And  I  may  oft  behold  again 

The  Ladies  of  the  Lake. 


INFANCY— A  FRAGMENT.* 

Who  on  the  new-bom  light  can  back  return, 
And  the  first  efforts  of  the  soul  discern — 
Waked  by  some  sweet  maternal  smile,  no  more 
To  sleep  so  long  or  fondly  as  before  ? 


preferred,  by  many  Judges  of  character,  to  her  more  dignified 
and  gracefm  companion.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of 
very  appropriate  verses  which  Mr.  Crabbe  addressed  to  Hiss 
B.  and  Miss  W.,  in  the  year  1785.". . 


.] 


'  fMr.  Ghtbbe's  (kther  possessed  a  small  aailing-boafc.  in  which 
he  delighted  to  navigate  the  river.  The  first  event  which  waa 
deeply  impressed  on  the  Poet's  memory  was  a  voyase  in  thia 
vesseL  A  party  of  amateur  sailors  was  formed^ne  yacht 
club  of  Aldoorongh — ^to  try  the  new  parchaae;  a  jovial  din- 
ner prepared  at  Orford,  and  a  merry  retam  anticipated  at 
night ;  and  hia  fond  mother  obtained  permission  for  George 
to  be  one  of  the  company.  Soon  after  aunrise.  in  a  fine  sum- 
mer morning,  they  were  aeated  in  their  respective  vessels,  and 
ataxted  in  nUant  trim,  tacking  and  manoMivring  on  the 
of  the  flicker  ...  ..... 


flickering  water,  as  it  winds  gently  towards  its 
Junction  with  the  sea.  The  freahness  of  the  early  dawn,  the 
anticipation  of  amusements  at  an  unknown  place,  and  no 
little  exultation  in  his  father's  cracA  vessel,  **  made  it,**  he 
said,  **  a  morning  of  exquisite  delight."  Among  his  MSS.  are 
the  following  verses  on  this  early  incident. — Li/b,  aair,  p.  4.] 
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No  I  Memory  cannot  reach,  with  all  her  ]>ower, 
To  that  new  birth,  that  life-awakening  hour. 
No !  all  the  traces  of  her  first  employ 
Are  keen  perceptions  of  the  senses'  joy, 
And  their  distaste — ^what  then  ooold  they  im- 
part?— 
That  figs  were  luscious,  and  that  rods  had  smart. 

But,  though  the  Memory  in  that  dubious  way 
Recalls  the  dawn  and  twilight  of  her  day, 
And  thus  encounters,  in  the  doubtftil  view. 
With  imperfection  and  distortion  too ; 
Can  she  not  tell  us,  as  she  looks  around, 
Of  good  and  evil,  which  the  most  abound  ? 

Alas !  and  what  is  earthly  good  ?  't  is  lent 
Evil  to  hide,  to  soften,  to  prevent, 
By  scenes  and  shows  that  cheat  the  wandering  eye, 
While  the  more  pompous  misery  passes  by ; 
Shifts  and  amusements  that  awhile  succeed. 
And  heads  are  tum'd,  that  bosoms  may  not  bleed : 
For  what  is  Pleasure,  that  we  toil  to  gain  ? 
'T  is  but  the  slow  or  rapid  flight  of  Pain. 
Set  Pleasure  by,  and  there  would  yet  remain. 
For  every  nerve  and  sense  the  sting  of  Pain : 
Set  Pain  aside,  and  fear  no  more  the  sting, 
And  whence  your  hopes  and  pleasures  can  ye 

bring? 
No  I  there  is  not  a  joy  beneath  the  skies, 
That  from  no  grief  nor  trouble  shall  arise« 

Why  does  the  Lover  with  such  rapture  fly 
To  his  dear  mistress  ? — He  shall  show  us  why : — 
Because  her  absence  is  such  cause  of  grief. 
That  her  sweet  smile  alone  can  yield  relief. 
Why,   then,  that  smile  is  Pleasure: — ^Tlrue,   yet 

still 
*T  is  but  the  absence  of  the  former  iU : 
For,  married,  soon  at  wiU  he  comes  and  goes ; 
Then  pleasures  die,  and  pains  become  repose. 
And  he  has  none  of  these,  and  therefore  none  of 

those. 

Yes !  looking  back  as  early  as  I  can, 
I  see  the  grlei^  that  seize  their  subject  Man, 
That  in  the  weeping  Child  their  early  reign  began : 
Tes  I  though  Pain  softens,  and  is  absent  since. 
He  still  controls  me  like  my  lawful  prince. 
Joys  I  remember,  like  phosphoric  light. 
Or  squibs  and  crackers  on  a  gala  night. 
Joys  are  like  oil ;  if  thrown  upon  the  tide 
Of  flowing  life,  they  mix  not,  nor  subside : 
Griefs  are  like  waters  on  the  river  thrown. 
They  mix  entirely,  and  become  its  own. 
Of  all  the  good  that  grew  of  early  date, 
I  can  but  parts  and  incidents  relate : 
A  guest  arriving,  or  a  borrow'd  day 
From  school,  or  schoolboy  triumph  at  some  play : 
And  these  from  Pain  may  be  deduced ;  for  these 
Removed  some  ill,  and  hence  their  power  to  please. 

But  it  was  misery  stung  me  in  the  day 
Death  of  an  iufiuit  sister  made  a  prey ; 


>  [Mr.  Cnbbe't  euly  religious  impressloni  were  itrongly 
influenced  by  thoae  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  deeply  devout 
woman.    Her  mildnem,  humility,  patient  endurance  of  afBio- 


For  then  first  met  and  moved  my  early  fears, 
A  father's  terrors  and  a  mother's  tears. 
Though  greater  anguish  I  have  since  endured, — 
Some  headed  in  part,  some  never  to  be  cured  ; 
Tet  was  there  something  in  that  first-bom  ill, 
So  new,  so  strange,  that  memory  feels  it  still ! 

Ihat  my  first  grief:  but,  oh  I  in  after-yeara 
Were  other  deaths,  that  call'd  for  other  tears. 
No !  that  I  cannot,  that  I  dare  not,  paint — 
That  patient  sufferer,  that  enduring  saint. 
Holy  and  lovely — but  all  words  are  faint.' 
But  here  I  dwell  not — ^let  me,  while  I  can. 
Go  to  the  Child,  and  lose  the  suffering  Man. 

Sweet  was  the  morning's  breath,  the  inland  tide, 
And  our  boat  gliding,  where  alone  could  glide 
Small  craft — and  they  oft  touch'd  on  either  side. 
It  was  my  first-bom  joy.     I  heard  them  say, 
"  Let  the  child  go ;  he  will  eigoy  the  day." 
For  children  ever  feel  delighted  when 
They  take  their  portion,  and  eijoy  with  men. 
Give  him  the  pastime  that  the  old  partake, 
And  he  will  quickly  top  and  taw  forsake. 

The  linnet  chirp'd  upon  the  fune  as  well. 
To  my  young  sense,  as  sings  the  nightingale. 
Without  was  paradise — ^because  within 
Was  a  keen  relish,  without  taint  of  sin. 


A  town  appear'd, — and  where  an  infant  went, 
Could  they  determine,  on  themselves  intent  ? 
I  lost  my  way,  and  my  companions  me. 
And  all,  their  comforts  and  tranquillity. 
Mid-day  it  was,  and,  as  the  sun  declined, 
The  good,  found  early,  I  no  more  could  find : 
The  men  drank  much,  to  whet  the  appetite ; 
And,  growing  heavy,  drank  to  make  them  light ; 
Then  drank  to  relish  joy,  then  further  to  excite. 
Their  cheerfulness  did  but  a  moment  last ; 
Something  fell  short,  or  something  overpast. 
The  lads  pla/d  idly  with  the  helm  and  oar. 
And  nervous  women  would  be  set  on  shore, 
Till  "  civil  dudgeon  "  grew,  and  peace  would  smile 
no  more. 

Now  on  the  colder  water  faintly  shone 
The  sloping  light — ^the  cheerful  day  was  gone  ; 
Frown'd  every  cloud,  and  from  the  gather*d  frown 
The  thunder  burst,  and  rain  came  pattering  down. 
My  torpid  senses  now  my  fears  obey'd, 
Wlien  the  fierce  lightning  on  the  eye-balls  play'd. 
Now,  all  the  Areshness  of  the  morning  fled. 
My  spirits  burden'd,  and  my  heart  was  dead ; 
The  female  servants  show'd  a  child  their  fear, 
And  men,  full  wearied,  wanted  strength  to  cheer ; 
And  when,  at  length,  the  dreaded  storm  went 

past, 
And  there  was  peace  and  quietness  at  last, 
'T  was  not  the  morning's  quiet — ^it  was  not 
Pleasure  revived,  but  Misery  forgot : 
It  was  not  Joy  that  now  commenced  her  reign. 
But  mere  relief  firom  wretchedness  and  Pain. 


tions  and  anflreringf,  meek  habits,  and  devout  spirit,  strongly 
recommended  her  example  to  her  son. — Life,  axtit  pp. 
29,  30.] 
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So  many  a  day,  in  life's  advance,  I  knew ; 
So  they  commenced,  and  bo  they  ended  too. 
All  Promise  they — all  Joy  as  they  began ! 
But  Joy  grew  less,  and  yanish'd  as  they  ran  I 
Errors  and  evils  came  in  many  a  form, — 
The  mind's  delusion,  and  the  passions'  storm. 

The  promised  joy,  that  like  this  morning  rose, 
Broke  on  my  view,  then  clouded  at  its  close ; 
E'en  Love  himself,  that  promiser  of  bliss, 
Made  his  best  days  of  pleasure  end  like  this : 
He  mix'd  his  bitters  in  the  cup  of  joy, 
Nor  gave  a  bliss  uninjured  by  alloy. 


THE  MAGNET. 

Why  force  the  backward  heart  on  love, 
That  of  itself  the  flame  might  feel  ? 

When  you  the  Magnet's  power  would  prove, 
Say,  would  you  strike  it  en  the  Steel  ? 

From  common  flints  you  may  by  force 
Excite  some  transient  sparks  of  fire  ; 

And  so,  in  natures  rude  and  coarse. 
Compulsion  may  provoke  desire* 

But  when,  approaching  by  degrees, 
The  Magnet  to  the  Steel  draws  nigh. 

At  once  they  feel,  each  other  seize. 
And  rest  in  mutual  sjrmpathy. 

So  must  the  Lover  find  his  way 
To  move  the  heart  he  hopes  to  win — 

Must  not  in  distant  forms  delay — 
Must  not  in  rude  assaults  begin. 

For  such  attractive  power  has  Love, 
We  justly  each  extreme  may  fear : 

'T  is  lost  when  we  too  distant  prove. 
And  when  we  rashly  press  too  near. 


STORM  AND  CALM. 

[from  the  album  of  the  duchess  of  RUTLAND.] 

At  sea  when  threatening  tempests  rise, 
When  angry  winds  the  waves  deform. 

The  seaman  lifts  to  Heaven  his  eyes. 
And  deprecates  the  dreaded  storm. 

"  Ye  furious  powers,  no  more  contend ; 

"Ye  winds  and  seas,  your  conflict  end ; 

**  And  on  the  mild  subsiding  deep, 

**  Let  Fear  repose  and  Terror  sleep !" 

At  length  the  waves  are  hush'd  in  peace, 
O'er  flying  clouds  the  sun  prevailB ; 

The  weary  winds  their  efforts  cease, 
And  fill  no  more  the  flagging  sails ; 

Fix'd  to  the  deep  the  Vessel  rides 

Obedient  to  the  changing  tides ; 

No  helm  she  feels,  no  course  she  keeps, 

But  on  the  liquid  marble  sleeps. 


Sick  of  a  Calm  the  sailor  lies. 

And  views  the  still,  reflecting  seas ; 

Or,  whistling  to  the  burning  skies, 

He  hopes  to  wake  the  slumbering  breese : 

The  silent  noon,  the  solemn  night. 

The  same  dull  round  of  thoughts  excite, 

Till,  tired  of  the  revolving  train, 

He  wishes  for  the  Storm  again. 

Thus,  when  I  felt  the  force  of  Love, 

When  all  the  passion  fill'd  my  breast, — 
When,  tremoling,  with  the  storm  I  strove. 
And  pray'd,  but  vainfy  pray'd,  for  rest ; 
'T  was  tempest  all,  a  dreadful  strile 
For  ease,  for  joy,  for  more  than  life : 
'T  was  every  hour  to  groan  and  sigh 
Li  grief,  in  fear,  in  jealousy. 

I  suffer* d  much,  but  found  at  length 
Composure  in  my  wounded  heart ; 
The  mind  attain'd  its  former  strength. 

And  bade  the  lingering  hopes  depart : 
Then  Beauty  smiled,  and  I  was  gay, 
I  view'd  her  as  the  cheerful  day ; 
And  if  she  fh>wn'd,  the  clouded  sky 
Had  greater  terrors  for  mine  eye. 

I  slept,  I  waked,  and  mom  and  eve. 

The  noon,  the  night,  appear'd  the  same ; 
No  thought  arose  the  soul  to  grieve. 

To  me  no  thought  of  pleasure  came ; 
Doom'd  the  dull  comforts  to  receive 
Of  wearied  passions  still  and  tame. 
"  Alas  I"  I  cried,  when  years  had  flown — 
"  Must  no  awakening  joy  be  known  ? 
«  Must  never  Hope's  inspiring  breeze 
"  Sweep  off  this  dull  and  torpid  ease — 
"  Must  never  Love's  all-cheering  ray 
"  Upon  the  frozen  fiuicy  play — 
**  Unless  they  seize  the  passive  soul, 
*^  And  with  resistless  power  control  ? 
"  Then  let  me  all  their  force  sustain, 
"  And  bring  me  back  the  Storm  again." 


SATIRE. 


I  LOVE  not  the  satiric  Muse : 
No  man  on  earth  would  I  abuse ; 
Nor  with  empoison'd  verses  grieve 
The  most  offending  son  of  Eve. 
Leave  him  to  law,  if  he  have  done 
What  izgures  any  other  son : 
It  hardens  man  to  see  his  name 
Exposed  to  public  mirth  or  shame ; 
And  rouses,  as  it  spoils  his  rest, 
The  baser  passions  of  his  breast. 

Attack  a  book — attack  a  song — 
You  will  not  do  essential  wrong ; 
You  may  their  blemishes  expose. 
And  yet  not  be  the  writer's  foes. 
But  when  the  man  you  thus  attack, 

And  him  expose  with  critic  art. 
You  put  a  creature  to  the  rack — 

You  wring,  you  agonise,  his  heart. 
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No  farther  honest  Satire  can 

In  all  her  enmity  proceed. 
Than  passing  by  the  wicked  Man, 

To  execrate  the  wicked  Deed. 

If  so  much  virtue  yet  remain 

That  he  would  feel  the  sting  and  pain, 

That  virtue  is  a  reason  why 

The  Muse  her  sting  should  not  apply : 

If  no  such  Virtue  yet  survive, 

What  is  your  angry  Satire  worth, 
But  to  arouse  the  sleeping  hive, 

And  send  the  raging  Passions  forth, 
In  bold,  vindictive,  angry  flight, 
To  sting  wherever  they  alight  ? 


BELVOm  CASTLE. 

[wsrTTEN   AT  THE   REQUEST  OF  THE   DUCHESS 

DOWAGER  OF  RtITI.AND,  AMD  IMSCRIJIED 

IN  HER  AI.BUM,  1812.] 

When  native  Britons  British  lands  possessed, 
Their  glory  freedom — and  their  blessing  rest — 
A  powerful  chief  this  lofty  Seat  survey'd. 
And  here  his  mansion's  strong  foundation  laid : 
In  his  own  ground  the  massy  stone  he  sought. 
From  his  own  woods  the  rugged  timbers  brought ; 
Rudeness  and  greatness  in  his  work  combined, — 
An  humble  taste  with  an  aspiring  mind. 
His  herds  the  vale,  his  flocks  the  hills,  overspread ; 
Warriors  and  vassals  at  his  table  fed ; 
Sons,  kindred,  servants,  waited  on  his  will. 
And  hailed  his  mansion  on  the  mighty  hill. 

In  a  new  age  a  Saxon  Lord  appeared. 
And  on  the  lofty  base  his  dwelling  rear'd  : 
Then  first  the  grand-  but  threatening  form  was 

known,  ' 
And  to  the  subject-vale  a  Castle  shown. 
Where  strength  alone  appeared, — the  gloomy  wall 
Enclosed  the  dark  recess,  the  frowning  hall ; 
In  chilling  rooms  the  sullen  fagot  gleam*d ; 
On  the  rude  board  the  common  banquet  steam'd ; 
Astonish'd  peasants  feared  the  dreadful  skill 
That  placed  such  wonders  on  their  favourite  hill : 
The  soldier  praised  it  as  he  march'd  around. 
And  the  dark  building  o'er  the  valley  frown'd. 

A  Noiman  Baron,  in  succeeding  times. 
Here,  while  the  minstrel  sang  heroic  rhymes, 
In  feudal  pomp  appeared.     It  was  his  praise 
A  loftier  dome  with  happier  skill  to  raise  ; 
His  halls,  still  gloomy,  yet  with  grandeur  rose ; 
Here  friends  wero  feasted, — here  confined  were 

foes. 
In  distant  chambers,  with  her  female  train. 
Dwelt  the  fair  partner  of  his  awful  reign : 
Curb'd  by  no  laws,  his  vassal-tribe  he  sway'd, — 
The  Lord  commanded,  and  the  slave  obey*d : 
No  sofVning  arts  in  those  fleroe  times  wero  found, 
But  rival  Barons  spread  their  terrors  round ; 
Each  in  the  fortress  of  his  power,  secure, 
Of  foes  was  fearless,  and  of  soldiers  sure ; 


Aud  hero  the  chieftain,  for  his  prowess  praised, 
Long  held  the  Castle  that  his  might  had  raised. 

Came    gentler    times: — the    Barons  ceased  to 
strive 
With  kingly  power,  yet  felt  their  pomp  survive ; 
Impeird  by  softening  arts,  by  honour  charm'd. 
Fair  ladies  studied  and  brave  heroes  arm'd. 
The  Lord  of  Belvoir  then  his  Castle  view'd, 
Strong  without  form,  and  dignified  but  rude ; 
The  dark  long  passage,  and  the  chambers  small. 
Recess  and  secret  hold,  he  banish'd  all. 
Took  the  rude  gloom  and  terror  from  the  place, 
And  bade  it  shine  with  mijesty  and  grace. 

Then  arras  first  o'er  rugged  walls  appear'd. 
Bright  lamps  at  eve  the  vast  apartment  cheer'd : 
In  each  superior  room  were  polish'd  floors, 
Tall  ponderous  beds,  and  vast  cathedral  doors : 
All  was  improved  within,  and  then  below 
Fruits  of  the  hardier  climes  were  taught  to  grow ; 
The  silver  flagon  on  the  table  stood, 
And  to  the  vassal  left  the  horn  and  wood. 
Dress'd  in  his  liveries,  of  his  honours  vain. 
Came  at  the  Baron's  call  a  menial  train ; 
Proud  of  their  arms,  his  strength  and  their  delight ; 
Loud  in  the  feast,  and  fearless  in  the  fight. 

Then  every  eye  the  stately  fabric  drew 
To  every  part ;  for  all  were  fkir  to  view : 
The  powerful  chief  the  far-famed  work  descried. 
And  heard  the  public  voice  that  waked  his  pride. 
Pleased  he  began — "  About,  above,  below, 
"  What  more  can  wealth   command,   or  science 

show? 
"  Hero  taste  and  grandeur  join  with  massy  strength ; 
"  Slow  comes  perfection,  but  it  comes  at  length. 
**  Still  must  I  grieve :  these  halls  and  towers  sub- 
lime, 
'*  Like  vulgar  domes,  must  feel  the  force  of  time ; 
"  And,  when  decay'd,  can  future  days  repair 
"  What  I  in  these  have  made  so  strong  and  fair  ? 
"  My  future  heirs  shall  want  of  power  deplore, 
'^  When  Time  destroys  what  Time  can  notrostoro." 

Sad  in  his'glory,  serious  in  his  pride. 
At  once  the  chief  exulted  and  he  sigh'd  ; 
Droaming  he  sigh'd,  and  still  in  sleep  profound. 
His  thoughts  were  fix'd  within  the  favourite  bound ; 
When  lo  I  another  Castle  rose  in  view, 
That  in  an  instant  all  his  pride  o'erthrew. 
In  that  he  saw  what  massy  strength  bestows. 
And  what  from  grace  and  lighter  beauty  fiows, 
Tet  all  harmonious ;  what  was  light  and  free, 
Robb'd  not  the  weightier  parts  of  dignity — 
Nor  what  was  ponderous  hid  the  work  of  grace. 
But  all  wero  just,  and  all  in  proper  place : 
Terrace  on  terrace  rose,  and  thero  was  seen 
Adorn'd  with  fiowery  knolls  the  sloping  green. 
Bounded  by  balmy  shrubs  from  climes  unknown, 
And  all  the  nobler  trees  that  grace  our  own. 

Above,  he  saw  a  giant-tower  ascend, 
That  seem'd  the  neighbouring  beauty  to  defend 
Of  some  light  graceful  dome, — "  And  this,"  he 

cried, 
'*  Awakes  my  pleasure,  though  it  wounds  my  pride." 


He  Mw  apartments  where  appeared  to  rise 

What  seem'd  as  men,  and  ftz'd  on  him  their  eyes — 

Pictures  that  spoke ;  and  there  were  mirrors  tail, 

Doabliug  each  wonder  by  reflecting  aU. 

He  saw  the  genial  board,  the  massy  plate, 

Grace  unaffected,  unencumbered  state  ; 

And  something  reach'd  him  of  the  social  arts, 

That  soften  manners,  and  that  conquer  hearts. 

Wrapt  in  amazement,  as  he  gazed  he  saw  ' 
A  form  of  heav'nly  kind,  and  bow^d  in  awe  : 
The  spirit  view'd  him  with  benignant  grace, 
And  styled  himself  the  Genius  of  the  Place. 
''  Gaze,  and  be  glad  1 "  he  cried,  "  for  this,  indeed, 
"  Is  the  fiiir  Seat  that  shall  to  thine  succeed, 
"  When  these  famed  kingdoms  shall  as  sisters  be, 
"  And    one    great  sovereign  rule  the  powerful 

three : 
"  Then  you  rich  Vale,  far  stretching  to  the  west, 
'*  Beyond  thy  bound,  shall  be  by  one  possess'd  : 
"  Then  shall  true  grace  and  dignity  accord — 
"  With  splendour,  ease— the  Castle  with  its  Lord." 

The  Baron  waked,—"  It  was,"  he  cried,  "  a  view 
"  Lively  as  truth,  and  I  will  think  it  true  : 
"  Some  gentle  spirit  to  my  mind  has  brought 
"  Forms  of  fair  works  to  be  hereafter  wrought ; 
"  But  yet  of  mine  a  part  will  then  remain, 
"  Nor  will  that  Lord  its  humbler  worth  disdain ; 
"  Mix'd  with  his  mightier  pile  shall  mine  be  found, 
"  By  him  protected,  and  with  his  renowned  ; 
**  He  who  its  fdll  destruction  could  command, 
"  A  part  shall  save  from  the  destroying  hand, 
"  And  say,  *  It  long  has  stood, — still  honoured  let 
it  stand.* " 


LINES  IN  LAURA'S  ALBUM. 

[Theie  line*  vera  written  at  the  desire  of  a  yoang  lady, 
who  requested  some  verses  on  a  cameo  in  her  powcsrion.] 

See  with  what  ease  the  child-like  god 

Assumes  his  reins,  and  shakes  his  rod ; 

How  gaily,  like  a  smiling  boy. 

He  seems  his  triumphs  to  exgoy. 

And  looks  as  innocently  mild 

As  if  he  were  indeed  a  child ! 

But  in  that  meekness  who  shall  tell 

What  vengeance  sleeps,  what  terrors  dwell? 

By  him  are  tamed  the  fierce ; — ^the  bold 
And  haughty  are  by  him  controlled ; 
The  hero  of  th*  ensanguined  field 
Finds  there  is  neither  sword  nor  shield 
Availing  here.     Amid  his  books 
The  student  thinks  how  Laura  looks ; 
The  miser's  self,  with  heart  of  lead. 
With  all  the  nobler  feelings  fled. 
Has  thrown  his  darling  treasures  by, 
And  sigh'd  for  something  worth  a  sigh. 

I^ve  over  gentle  natures  reigns 
A  gentle  master  *,  yet  his  pains 
Are  felt  by  them,  are  felt  by  all. 
The  bitter  sweet,  the  honied  gall, 


Soft  pleasing  tears,  heart-soothing  sighs. 
Sweet  pain,  and  joys  that  agonise. 
Against  a  power  like  this,  what  arts, 
What  virtues,  can  secure  our  hearts? 
In  vain  are  both — ^The  good,  the  wise. 
Have  tender  thoughts  and  wandering  eyes : 
And  then,  to  banish  Virtue's  fear. 
Like  Virtue's  self  will  Love  appear ; 
Bid  every  anxious  feeling  cease. 
And  all  be  confidence  and  peace. 

He  such  insidious  method  takes, 
He  seems  to  heal  the  wound  he  makes. 
Till,  master  of  the  human  breast, 
He  shows  himself  the  foe  of  rest, 
Pours  in  his  doubts,  his  dread,  his  pains, 
And  now  a  very  tyrant  reigns. 

If,  then,  his  power  we  cannot  shun. 
And  must  endure — ^what  can  be  done  ? 
To  whom,  thus  bound,  can  we  apply  ? — 
To  Prudence,  as  our  best  ally : 
For  she,  like  Pallas,  for  the  fight 
Can  arm  our  eye  with  clearer  sight ; 
Can  teach  the  happy  art  that  gains 
A  captive  who  will  grace  our  chains ; 
And,  as  we  must  the  dart  endure, 
To  bear  the  wound  we  cannot  cure. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AT  WARWICK. 

"  You  that  in  «-arlike  stories  take  delight,"  &e. 

Hail  !  centre-county  of  our  land,  and  known 
For  matchless  worth  and  valour  ail  thine  own — 
Warwick !  renown'd  for  him  who  best  could  write, 
Shakspeare  the  Bard,  and  him^so  fierce  in  fight, 
Guy,  thy  brave  Earl,  who  made  whole  armies  fly. 
And  giants  fallr-Who  has  not  heard  of  Gay? 

Him  sent  his  Lady,  matchless  in  her  ohanns. 
To  gain  immortal  glory  by  his  arms, 
Felice  the  fiur,  who,  as  her  bard  maintain'd. 
The  prize  of  beauty  over  Venus  gain'd ; 
For  she,  the  goddess,  had  some  trivial  blot 
That  marr'd  some  beauty,  which  our  nymph  had 

not; 
But  this  apart,  for  in  a  fav'rite  theme 
Poets  and  lovers  are  allowed  to  dream — 
Still  we  believe  the  lady  and  her  knight 
Were  matchless  both :  He  in  the  glorious  fight, 
She  in  the  bower  by  day,  and  festive  hall  by  night. 

Urged  by  his  love,  th'  adventurous  Guy  proceeds. 
And  Europe  wonders  at  his  warlike  deeds ; 
Whatever  prince  his  potent  arm  sustains. 
However  weak,  the  certain  conquest  gains ; 
On  every  side  the  routed  legions  fly. 
Numbers  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Guy : 
To  him  the  iigured  made  their  sufferings  known. 
And  he  relieved  all  sorrows,  but  his  own : 
Ladies  who  owed  their  freedom  to  his  might 
Were  grieved  to  find  his  heart  another^s  right : 
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The  brood  of  giants,  ftanous  in  those  times, 
Fell  by  his  arm,  and  perish'd  for  their  crimes. 
Colbrand  the  strong,  who  by  the  Dane  was  brought, 
When  he  the  crown  of  good  Athelstan  sought, 
Fell  by  the  prowess  of  our  champion  brave. 
And  his  huge  body  found  an  English  grave. 

But  what  to  Guy  were  men,  or  great  or  small. 
Or  one  or  many  ? — ^he  despatch'd  them  all ; 
A  huge  dun  Cow,  the  dread  of  all  around, 
A  master-spirit  in  our  hero  found : 
'T  was  desolation  all'about  her  den — 
Her  sport  was  murder,  and  her  meals  were  men. 
At  Dunmore  Heath  the  monster  he  assail'd. 
And  o'er  the  fiercest  of  his  foes  prevail'd. 

-  Nor  fear'd  he  lions  more  than  Hons  fear 

Poor  trembling  shepherds,  or  the  sheep  they  shear: 

A  fiery  dragon,  whether  green  or  red 

The  story  tells  not,  by  his  valour  bled ; 

What  more  I  know  not,  but  by  these  't  is  plain 

That  Guy  of  Warwick  never  fought  in  vain. 

When  much  of  life  in  martial  deeds  was  spent, 
His  sovereign  lady  found  her  heart  relent. 
And  gave  her  hand.    Then,  all  was  joy  around, 
And  valiant  Guy  with  love  and  glory  crown' d ; 
Then  Warwick  Castle  wide  its  gate  display'd, 
And  peace  and  pleasure  this  their  dwelling  made. 

Alas!  not  long — a  hero  knows  not  rest; 
A  new  sensation  filFd  his  anxious  breast. 
His  fiuicy  brought  before  his  eyes  a  train 
Of  pensive  shades,  the  ghosts  of  mortals  slain ; 
His  dreams  presented  what  his  sword  had  done ; 
He  saw  the  blood  from  wounded  soldiers  run, 
And  dying  men,  with  every  ghastly  wound. 
Breathed  forth  thehr  souls  upon    the    sanguine 
ground. 

Ahorm'd  at  this,  he  dared  no  longer  stay, 
But  left  his  bride,  and  as  a  pilgrim  gray. 
With  staff*  and  beads,  went  forth  to  weep  and  fSwt 

and  pray. 
In  vain  his  Felice  sigh'd — nay,  smiled  in  vain ; 
With  all  he  loved  he  dare  not  long  remain. 
But  roved  he  knew  not  where,  nor  said  "  I  come 
again." 

The  widow'd  countess  pass'd  her  years  in  grief, 
Bat  Bought  in  alms  and  holy  deeds  relief; 
And  many  a  pilgrim  ask'd,  with  many  a  sigh, 
To  give  her  tidings  of  the  wandering  Guy. 

Perverse  and  cruel  1  could  it  conscience  ease, 
A  wife  so  lovely  and  so  fond  to  tease  ? 
Or  could  he  not  with  her  a  saint  become. 
And,  like  a  quiet  man,  repent  at  home  ? 

How  different  those  who  now  this  seat  possess ! 
No  idle  dreams  disturb  their  h^piness  : 
The  Lord  who  now  presides  o'er  Warwick's  towers, 
To  nobler  purpose  dedicates  his  powers : 
No  deeds  of  horror  fill  hit  soul  with  fear. 
Nor  conscience  drives  him  from  a  home  so  dear : 
The  lovely  Felice  of  the  present  day 
Breads  not  her  Lord  should  from  her  presence 
stray; 


He  feels  the  charm  that  binds  him  to  a  seat 
Where  love  and  honour,  joy  and  duty,  meet. 

But  forty  days  could  Guy  his  fair  afford ; 
Not  forty  years  would  weary  Warwick's  lord : 
He  better  knows  how  charms  like  hen  control 
All  vagrant  thoughts,  and  fill  with  her  the  soul; 
He  better  knows  that  not  on  mortal  strife, 
Or  deeds  of  blood,  depend  the  bliss  of  life ; 
But  on  the  ties  that  first  the  heart  enchain. 
And  every  grace  that  bids  the  charm  remain : 
Time  will,  we  know,  to  beauty  work  despite. 
And  youthful  bloom  will  take  with  hun  its  fiight; 
But  Love  shall  still  subsist,  and,  undecay*d. 
Feel  not  one  change  of  all  that  Time  has  made. 


ON  A  DRAWING  OF  THE  ELM  TREE* 

17]n>ER    WHICH    THB    DUKB    OF    WBLLIKOTOlf    STOOD 

8SVERAI.  TlXfiS  DUBIKO  IKE  BATTLE  OF 

WATERLOO. 

Is  there  one  heart  that  beats  on  English  ground. 
One  grateful  spirit  inthe  kingdoms  round ; 
One  who  had  traced  the  progress  of  the  foe. 
And  does  not  hail  the  field  of  Waterloo? 
Who  o'er  that  field,  if  but  in  thought,  has  gone. 
Without  a  grateful  wish  for  WclUngton  ? 

Within  that  field  of  glory  rose  a  Tree 
(Which  a  fidr  hand  has  given  us  here  to  see), 
A  noble  tree,  that,  pierced  by  many  a  ball. 
Fell  not— decreed  in  time  of  peace  to  fall : 
Nor  shall  it  die  unsung ;  for  there  shall  be 
In  many  a  noble  verse  the  praise  of  thee. 
With  that  heroic  chief— renown'd   and  glorious 
tree  I — 

Men  shall  divide  thee,  and  thy  smallest  part 
ShaU  be  to  warm  and  stir  the  EngUsh  heart ; 
Form'd  into  shapes  as  fancy  may  design, 
In  all,  fUr  fame  and  honour  shall  be  thine. 
The  noblest  ladies  in  the  land  with  joy 
Shall  own  thy  value  in  the  slightest  toy ; 
Preserved  through  life,  it  shall  a  treasure  prove, 
And  left  to  friewls,  a  legacy  of  love. 

And  thou,  fkir  semblance  of  that  tree  sublime, 
Shalt  a  memorial  be  to  distant  time ; 
Shalt  wake  a  grateftil  sense  in  every  heart, 
And  noble  thoughts  to  opening  minds  impart ; 
Who  shall  hereafter  learn  what  deeds  were  done. 
What  nations  freed  by  Heaven  and  Wellington. 

Heioio  tree  we  surely  this  may  call- 
Wounded  it  fell,  and  numbers  moum'd  its  fall ; 
It  fell  for  many  here,  but  there  it  stood  for  all. 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


ON  RECEIVING  FROM  A  LADY  A 
PRESENT  OF  A  RING. 

A  BiNO  to  me  Cecilia  sends — 

And  what  to  show? — that  we  are  friends  ^ 

That  she  with  favour  reads  my  lays, 

And  sends  a  token  of  her  praise ; 

Such  as  the  nun,  with  heart  of  snow, 

Might  on  her  confessor  bestow  $ 

Or  which  some  favourite  nymph  would  pay, 

Upon  her  grandsire's  natal  day, 

And  to  his  trembling  hand  impart 

The  offering  of  a  feeling  heart. 

And  what  shall  I  return  the  fair 
And  flattering  nymph  ?  —A  verse  ? — a  prayer  ? 
For  were  a  Ring  my  present  too, 
I  see  the  smile  that  must  ensue ; — 
The  smile  that  pleases  though  it  stings, 
And  says — **  No  more  of  giving  rings : 
Bemember,  thirty  years  are  gone, 
Old  friend  t  since  you  presented  one ! 

Well !  one  there  is,  or  one  shall  be. 
To  give  a  ring  instead  of  me ; 
And  with  it  sacred  vows  for  life 
To  love  the  fair — the  angel-wife ; 
In  that  one  act  may  every  grace, 
And  every  blessing  have  their  place-— 
And  give  to  future  hours  the  bliss. 
The  charm  of  life,  derived  from  this; 
And  when  even  ]ove  no  more  supplies — 

When  weary  nature  sinks  to  rest ; — - 
May  brighter,  steadier  light  arise, 

Aftd  make  the  pvting  moment  blest ! 


TO  A  LADY,  WITH  SOME  POETICAL 
EXTRACTS. 

Sat,  shsU  thine  eye,  and  with  the  eye  the  mind. 
Dwell  on  a  work  for  thee  alone  design'd  ? 
Traced  by  my  hand,  selected  by  my  heart, 
WiH  it  not  pleasure  to  a  friend  impart ; 
And  her  dear  smile  an  ample  payment  prove 
For  this  light  labour  of  aspiring  love  ? 

Bead,  but  with  partial  mind,    the  themes  I 
choose : 
A  £riend  transcribes,  and  let  a  friend  peruse : 
This  shall  a  charm  to  every  verse  impart. 
And  the  cold  line  shall  reach  the  willing  heart : 
For  willing  hearts  the  tamest  song  approve. 
All  reiul  with  pleasure  when  they  read  with  love. 

There  are  no  passions  to  the  Muse  unknoVn,— 
Fear,  sorrow,  hope,  joy,  pity,  are  her  own  : 
She  gives  to  each  the  strength,  the  tone,  the  power. 
By  varying  moods  to  suit  the  varying  hour ; 
She  plays  with  each,  and  veils  in  changing  robes 
The  grief  she  pities  and  the  love  she  probes. 


'T  is  hers  for  woe  the  sullen  smUe  to  feign, 
And  Laughter  lend  to  Envy's  rankling  pain  ; 
Soft  Pity's  kx>k  to  Scon,  mild  Friendship's  to 

Disdain  ; 
Joy  inexpressive  with  her  tear  she  veils. 
And  weeps  her  transport,  where  ezpreadon  fiaila. 


TO  A  LADY  ON  LEAVING  HER  AT 
SIDMOUTH. 

Yes  I  I  must  go-^it  Is  a  part 

That  cruel  Fortune  has  aseign*d  me,-^ 
Must  go,  and  leave,  with  aching  heart. 

What  most  that  heart  adoref,  behind  me. 

Still  I  shall  see  thee  on  the  sand 
Till  o'er  the  space  the  water  rises, 

Stili  shall  in  thought  behind  thee  stand. 
And  watoh  the  look  affection  priaes. 

But  ah  I  what  youth  attends  thy  side. 
With  eyes  that  speak  his  soul's  devotion-— 

To  thee  as  constant  as  the  tide 
That  gives  the  restless  wave  its  motion? 

Still  in  thy  train  must  he  appear, 
For  ever  gasing,  smiling,  talking  ? 

Ah  !  would  that  he  were  sighing  here. 
And  I  were  there  beside  thee  walking  I 

Wilt  thou  to  him  that  arm  resign. 
Who  is  to  that  dear  heart  a  stranger, 

And  with  those  matchless  looks  of  thine 
The  peace  of  this  poor  youth  endanger? 

Away  this  fear  that  fancy  makes 

When  night  and  death's  dull  image  hide  thee ; 
In  sleep,  to  thee  my  mind  awakes ; 

Awaike,  it  sleeps  to  'all  beside  thee. 

Who  could  in  absence  bear  the  pain 
Of  all  this  fierce  and  jealous  feeling, 

But  for  the  hope  to  meet  again. 
And  see  those  smiles  all  sorrow  healing? 

Then  shall  we  meet,  and,  heart  to  heart, 
Lament  that  fate  such  friends  should  sever. 

And  I  shall  say—''  We  must  not  part ;" 
And  thou  wilt  answer — "  Never,  never !  '* 


TO  SARAH,  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY,  ON 
HER  BIBTHDAY.. 

Of  all  the  subjects  poetry  commands, 

Praise  is  the  hardest  nicely  to  bestow ; 
'T  is  like  the  streams  in  Afric's  burning  sands. 

Exhausted  now,  and  now  they  overflow. 
As  heaping  fuel  on  a  kindling  fire. 

So  deals  a  thoughtless  poet  with  his  praise  ; 
For  when  he  would  the  cheerful  warmth  inspire. 

He  chokes  the  very  thing  he  hopes  to  raise. 
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How  shall  I,  then,  the  happy  medium  hit, 

And  give  the  just  proportion  to  my  song  ? 
How  speak  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  wit, 

Yet  fear  at  once  t'  offend  thee  and  to  wrong? 
Sure  to  offend,  if  far  the  Muse  should  soar, 

And  sure  to  wrong  thee  if  her  strength  I  spare ; 
Still,  in  my  doubts,  this  comfort  I  explore — 

That  all  confess  what  I  must  not  declare. 

Yet,  on  this  day,  In  every  passing  year, 

Poets  the  tribute  of  their  praise  may  bring ; 
Nor  should  thy  virtues  then  be  so  severe 

As  to  forbid  us  of  thy  worth  to  sing. 
Still  I  forbear :  for  why  should  I  portray 

Those  looks  that  seiie — ^that  mind  that  wins  the 
heart?— 
Since  all  the  world,  on  this  propitious  day, 

Will  tell  how  lovely  and  how  good  thou  art. 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  DESIRED  SOME  VERSES 
AT  PARTING. 

Oh  I  do  not  ask  the  Muse  to  show 
Or  how  we  met,  or  how  we  part : 

The  bliss,  the  pain,  too  welt  I  know, 
That  seise  in  turn  this  Mthfnl  heart 


That  meeting — ^it  was  tumult  all-^ 
The  eye  was  pleased,  the  soul  was  glad ; 

But  thus  to  memory  I  recall. 
And  feel  the  parting  doubly  sad. 

Yes,  it  was  pleasant  so  to  meet 

For  us,  who  fear'd  to  meet  no  more, 
When  every  passing  hour  was  sweet — 

Sweeter,  we  thought,  than  all  before, 
When  eye  from  eye  new  meanings  steal. 

When  hearts  approach,  and  thoughts  unite — 
Then  is  indeed  the  time  to  feel. 

But,  Laura !  not  a  time  to  write. 

And  when  at  length  compell'd  to  part. 

When  fear  is  strong,  and  fancy  weak. 
When  in  some  distant  good  the  heart 

For  present  ease  is  forced  to  seek, — 
When  hurried  spirits  faD  and  rise. 

As  on  the  changing  views  we  dwell, 
How  vainly  then  the  sufferer  tries 

In  studied  verse  his  pains  to  tell ! 

Time  brings,  indeed,  his  slow  relief, 

In  whom  the  passions  Kve  and  die ; 
He  gives  the  bright*ning  smite  to  grief. 

And  his  (he  soft  consoling  sigh  : 
Till  then,  we  vainly  wish  the  power 

To  paint  the  grief  or  use  the  pen : 
But  distant  far  that  quiet  hour ; 

And  I  arast  feel  and  grieve  tiU  thea. 
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And  is  ihy  soul  so  wrapt  in  sleep  ? 

Thy  senses,  thy  affections,  fled  ? 
No  play  of  fancy  thine,  to  keep 

Oblivion  from  that  grave,  thy  bed  ? 
Then  art  thou  but  the  breathing  dead 

I  envy,  but  I  pity  too : 
The  bravest  may  my  terrors  dread, 

The  happiest  fain  my  joys  pursue. 


Soon  as  the  real  World  I  loee. 

Quick  Fancy  takes  her  wonted  way. 
Or  Baxter's  sprites  my  soul  abuse— 

For  how  it  is  I  cannot  say. 
Nor  to  what  powers  a  passive  prey, 

I  feel  such  bliss,  I  fear  such  pain ; 
But  all  is  gloom,  or  all  is  gay, 

Soon  as  th'  ideal  World  I  ^edn. 


Come,  then,  I  woo  thee,  sacred  Sleep  ! 

Vain  troubles  of  the  world,  farewell ! 
Spirits  of  111 !  your  distance  keep — 

And  in  your  own  dominions  dwell, 
Ye,  the  sad  emigrants  from  hell  I 

Watch,  dear  beraphic  beings,  round, 
And  these  black  Enemies  repel ; 

Safe  be  my  soul,  my  slumbers  sound 


In  vain  I  pray !  It  is  my  sin 

That  thus  admits  the  shadowy  throng. 
Oh  !  now  they  break  tumultuous  in — 

Angels  of  darkness  flerce  and  strong. 
Oh  t  I  am  borne  of  fate  along ; 

My  soul,  subdued,  admits  the  foe. 
Perceives  and  yet  endures  the  wrong, 

Resists,  and  yet  prepares  to  go. 


Where  am  I  now?  and  what  to  meet  ? 

Where  I  have  been  entrapt  before ; 
The  wicked  city's  vilest  street,— 

I  know  what  I  must  now  explore. 
The  dark-brow'd  throng  more  near  and  more. 

With  murderous  looks  are  on  me  thrust, 
And  lo !  they  ope  the  accursed  door, 

And  I  must  go— I  know  I  must ! 


That  female  fiend  I— Why  is  she  there? 

Alas  I  I  know  her. — Oh,  begone  I 
Why  is  that  tainted  boaom  bare. 

Why  fix'd  on  me  that  eye  of  stone  ? 
Why  have  they  left  us  thus  alone  ? 

I  saw  the  deed — ^wby  then  appear  ? 
Thou  art  not  form'd  of  blood  and  bone  ! 

Come  not,  dread  being,  come  not  near  ! 


So !  all  is  quiet,  calm,  serene ; 

I  walk  a  noble  mansion  round— 
From  room  to  room,  firom  scene  to  scene, 

I  breathless  pass,  in  gloom  profound  : 
No  human  shape,  no  mortal  sound — 

I  feel  an  awe,  I  own  a  dread, 
And  still  proceed  t — nor  stop  nor  bound — 

And  all  is  sUent,  aU  is  dead. 

vra. 
Now  Tm  hurried,  borne  along, 

All  is  business!  all  aUvel 
Heavens  I  how  mighty  is  the  throng. 

Voices  humming  live  a  hive  I 
Through  the  swelling  crowd  I  strive, 

Bustling  forth  my  way  to  trace : 
Never  fated  to  arrive 

At  the  still-expected  place. 


Ah  met  how  sweet  the  morning  sun 

Deigns  on  yon  sleepy  town  to  shine  I 
How  soft  those  far-off  rivers  run — 

Those  trees  their  leafy  heads  decline ! 
Balm-breathing  sephyrs,  all  divine, 

Their  health-imparting  influence  give : 
Now,  all  that  earth  allows  is  mine — 

Now,  now  I  dream  not,  but  I  live. 


My  friend,  my  brother,  lost  in  youth, 

I  meet  in  doubtful,  glad  surprise. 
In  conscious  love,  in  fearless  truth  : 

What  pleasures  in  the  meeting  rise ! 
Ah  I  brief  enjoyment  t-«-Pleasure  dies 

E'en  in  its  birth,  and  turns  to  pain : 
He  meets  me  with  hard  glazed  eyes  I 

He  quits  me~-spurns  me — with  disdain. 
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I  sail  the  sea,  I  walk  the  land ; 

In  all  the  world  am  I  alone : 
Silent  I  pace  the  sea-worn  sand, 

Silent  I  view  the  princely  throne ; 
I  listen  heartless  for  the  tone 

Of  winds  and  waters,  but  in  vain ; 
Creation  dies  without  a  groan  I 

And  I  without  a  hope  remain  I 


Uimiimber'd  riches  I  behold, 

Glorious  untasted  I  surrey : 
My  heart  is  sick,  my  bosom  cold, 

Friends  I  neighbours!  kindred!    where   are 
they? 
In  the  sad,  last,  long,  endless  day ! 

When  I  can  neither  pray  nor  weep, 
Doom'd  o'er  the  sleeping  world  to  stray. 

And  not  to  die,  and  not  to  sleep. 


B«8ide  the  summer  sea  I  stand, 

Where.the  slow  billows  swelling  shine : 
How  beautiful  this  pearly  sand, 

That  waves,  and  winds,  and  years  refine : 
Be  this  delicious  quiet  mine ! 

The  joy  of  youth !  so  sweet  before. 
When  I  could  thus  my  ftame  recline. 

And  watoh  th'  entangled  weeds  ashore. 


Yet,  I  remember  not  that  sea. 

That  other  shore  on  yonder  side : 
Between  them  narrow  bound  must  be. 

If  equal  rise  the  opposing  tide — 
Lo !  lo  I  they  rise — and  I  abide 

The  peril  of  the  meeting  flood : 
Away,  away,  my  footsteps  slide — 

I  pant  upon  the  clinging  mud  1 


Oh,  let  me  now  possession  take 

Of  this — ^it  cannot  be  a  dream. 
Yes !  now  the  soul  must  be  awake-* 

These  pleasures  are — ^they  do  not  seem. 
And  is  it  true  ?    Oh,  joy  extreme ! 

All  whom  I  loved,  and  thought  them  dead> 
Far  down  in  Lethe's  flowing  stream, 
'     And,  with  them,  Ufe's  best  pleasures  fled : 


Yes,  many  a  tear  for  them  I  shed — 

Tears  that  relieve  the  anxious  breast; 
And  now,  by  heavenly  favour  led. 

We  meet — and  One,  the  fairest,  best. 
Among  them — ever-welcome  guest ! 

Withiu  the  room,  that  seem'd  destroy'd — 
This  room  endear'dL,  and  still  possessed. 

By  this  dear  party  still  enjoy'd. 


Speak  to  me !  speak !  that  I  may  know 
I  am  thus  happy !-— dearest,  speak ! 

Those  smiles  that  haunt  fond  memory  show ! 
Joy  makes  us  doubtful,  wavering,  weak ; 


But  yet 't  is  joy — And  all  I  seek 

Is  mine  !     What  glorious  day  is  this  ! 

Now  let  me  bear  with  spirit  meek 
An  hour  of  pure  and  perfect  bliss. 


But  do  ye  look  indeed  as  friends  ? 

Is  there  no  change  ?     Are  not  ye  cold  ? 
Oh!  I  do  dread  that  Fortune  lends 

Fictitious  good  I — that  I  behold. 
To  lose,  these  treasures,  which  of  old 

Were  all  my  glory,  all  my  pride : 
May  not  these  arms  that  form  infold? 

Is  all  afliBCtion  aaks  denied  ? 


Say,  what  is  this ! — ^How  are  we  tried. 

In  this  sad  world  ! — I  know  not  these — 
All  strangers,  none  to  me  allied — 

Those  aspects  blood  and  spirit  freeze : 
Dear  forms,  my  wandering  judgment  spare; 

And  thou,  inost  dear,  these  fiends  disarm, 
Resume  thy  wonted  looks  and  air. 

And  break  this  melancholy  charm. 


And  are  they  vanlsh'd  ?    Is  she  lost  ? 

Shall  never  day  that  form  restore  ? 
Oh !  I  am  all  by  fears  engross'd ; 

Sad  truth  has  broken  in  once  more, 
And  I  the  brief  delight  deplore  : 

How  durst  they  such  resemblance  take  ? 
Heavens !  with  what  grace  the  mask  they  wore  I 

Oh,  from  what  visions  I  awake ! 


Once  more,  once  more  upon  the  shore  I 

Now  back  the  rolling  ocean  flows : 
The  rocky  bed  now  far  before 

On  the  receding  water  grows — 
The  treasures  and  the  wealth  it  owes 

To  human  misery — all  in  view ; 
Fate  all  on  me  at  once  bestows. 

From  thousands  robb'd  and  murder'd  too. 


But,  lo !  whatever  I  can  find 

Grows  mean  and  worthless  as  I  view ; 
They  promise,  but  they  cheat  the  mind. 

As  promises  are  bom  to  do. 
How  lovely  every  form  and  hue. 

Till  seia'd  and  mastered — Then  arise ; 
For  all  that  admiration  drew. 

All  that  our  senses  can  despise ! 


Within  the  basis  of  a  tower, 

I  saw  a  plant — it  graced  the  spot ; 
There  was  within  nor  wind  nor  shower. 

And  this  had  life  that  flowers  have  not. 
I  drew  it  forth — Ah,  luckless  lot  I 

It  was  the  mandrake :  and  the  sound 
Of  anguish  deeply  smother'd  shot 

Into  my  breast  with  pang  profound. 
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'*  I  would  I  were  a  soaring  bird/' 

Said  Folly,  "  and  I  then  would  fly: 
Some  mocking  Mnse  or  Fairy  heard-^ 

<t  You  can  but  fall — Buppose  you  try ! 
And  though  you  may  mot  mount  the  sky, 

Tou  will  not  groTel  in  the  mire." 
Hail,  words  of  comfort  I     Now  can  I 

Spurn  earth,  and  to  the  air  aspire. 


And  this,  before,  might  I  have  done 

If  I  had  courage — that  is  all : 
'T  is  easier  now  to  soar  than  run ; 

Up  I  up  1 — ^we  neither  tire  nor  fkll. 
Children  of  dust,  be  yours  to  crawl 

On  the  vile  earth  I — ^while,  happier,  I 
Must  listen  to  an  inward  call, 

That  bids  me  mount,  that  makes  me  fly. 


I  tumble  horn  the  loftiest  tower. 

Yet  evil  have  I  never  found ; 
Supported  by  some  favouring  power, 

I  come  in  safety  to  the  ground. 
I  rest  upon  the  sea,  the  seund 

Of  many  waters  in  mine  ear. 
Yet  have  no  dread  of  being  drown'd, 

But  see  my  way,  and  cease  to  fear. 


Awake,  there  is  no  living  man 

Who  may  my  fixed  spirit  shake ; 
But,  sleeping,  there  is  one  who  can, 

And  oft  does  he  the  trial  make : 
Against  his  might  resolves  I  take, 

And  him  oppose  with  high  disdain ; 
But  quickly  all  my  powers  Ibrsake 

My  mind,  and  I  resume  my  chaiiib 


I  know  not  how,  but  I  am  brought 

Into  a  large  and  Gothic  hall, 
Seated  with  those  I  never  sought — 

Kings,  Caliphs,  Kaisers, — silent  all ; 
Pale  as  the  dead ;  enrobed  and  tall, 

Majestic,  frozen,  solemn,  still ; 
They  wake  my  feart,  my  wits  appal. 

And  with  both  scorn  and  terror  flU. 


Now  are  they  seated  at  a  board 

In  that  cold  grandeur— I  am  ther«. 
But  what  can  mummied  kings  afford  ? 

This  is  their  meagre  ghostly  fare. 
And  proves  what  fleshless  things  they  stare  I 

Yes !  I  am  seated  with  the  dead : 
Hew  great,  and  yet  how  mean  they  are  I 

Yes  1  I  can  scorn  them  while  I  dread. 


They  're  gone ! — and  in  their  room  I  s 
A  fairy  being,  form  and  dress 

Brilliant  as  light ;  nor  can  there  be 
On  earth  that  heavenly  loveliness ; 


Nor  words  can  that  sweet  look  express, 
Or  tell  what  living  gem*  adorn 

That  wond'rous  beauty :  who  can  guess 
Where  such  celestial  charms  were  bom  ? 


Yet,  as  I  wonder  and  admire, 

The  grace  is  gone,  the  gloiy  dead  ; 
And  now  it  is  but  mean  attire 

Upon  a  shrivel'd  beldame  spread. 
Laid  loathsome  on  a  pauper's  bed, 

Where  wretchedness  and  woe  are  found. 
And  the  faint  putrid  odour  shed 

By  ali  that  *s  foul  and  base  around  I 


A  garden  this  ?  oh  I  lovely  breese ! 

Oh !  flowers  that  with  such  freshness  bloom  !- 
Flowers  shall  I  call  such  forms  as  these^ 

Or  this  delicious  air  perfume  ? 
Oh !  this  from  better  worlds  must  come  *, 

On  earth  such  beauty  who  can  meet  ? 
No !  this  is  not  the  native  home 

Of  things  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  sweet! 


Where  ?  where  ? — am  I  reduced  to  thia— 

Thus  sunk  in  poverty  extreme  ? 
Can.  I  not  these  vile  things  diamlaa? 

No  1  they  are  things  that  more  than  seem : 
This  room  with  that  cross-parting  beam 

Holds  yonder  squalid  tribe  and  me — 
But  they  were  ever  thus,  nor  dream 

Of  being  wealthy,  favour'd,  free ! — 


Shall  I  a  coat  and  badge  receive, 

And  tit  among  these  crippled  men. 
And  not  go  forth  without  the  leave 

Of  him — and  ask  it  humbly  then— 
Who  reigns  in  this  infernal  den — 

Where  all  beside  in  woe  repine  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  must :  nor  tongue  nor  pen 

Can  paint  such  misery  as  mine  I 


Wretches!  if  ye  were  only  poor. 

You  would  my  sympathy  engage  ; 
Or  were  ye  vicious,  and  no  more, 

I  might  be  filled  with  manly  rage ; 
Or  had  ye  patience,  wise  and  sage 

We  might  such  worthy  sufferers  call ; 
But  ye  are  birds  that  suit  your  cage— 

Poor,  vile,  impatient,  worthless  all ! 


How  came  I  hither  ?    Oh,  that  Hag  t 

'T  is  she  the  enchanting  spell  prepares ; 
By  cruel  witchcraft  she  can  drag 

My  struggling  being  in  her  snares ; 
Oh,  how  triumphantly  she  glared  I 

But  yet  would  leave  me,  could  I  make 
Strong  effort  to  subdue  my  cares. — 

'T  18  MADS ! — and  I  to  freedom  wake ! 
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TO  HER  ORACB 


ISABELLA,   DUCHESS   DOWAGER  OF  RUTLAND.* 


Madav^ 
The  dedication  of  workt  of  titeratore  to  penons  of  superior  worth  and  eminence  appears  to  have  been 
a  measure  early  adopted,  and  continued  to  the  present  time ;  so  that,  whatever  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  language  of  dedicators,  such  addresses  must  be  considered  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason  and  propriety ;  in  fact,  superior  rank  and  elevated  situation  in  life  naturally  and  justly  claim 
such  respect ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  greatness  to  give  countenance  and  favour  to  all  who  appear 
to  merit  and  to  need  them :  it  is  likewise  the  prerogative  of  every  kind  of  superiority  and  celebrity,  of 
personal  merit  when  peculiar  or  extraordinary,  of  dignity,  elegance,  wealth,  and  beauty ;  certainly  of 
superior  intellect  and  intellectual  acquirements :  every  such  kind  of  eminence  has  its  privilege,  and 
being  itself  an  object  of  distinguished  approbation,  it  gains  attention  for  whomsoever  its  possessor  dis- 
tinguishes and  approves. 


Tet  the  causes  and  motives  for  an  address  of  this  kind  rest  not  entirely  with  the  merit  of  the 
patron ;  the  feelings  of  the  author  himself  having  their  weight  and  consideration  in  the  choice  he  makes : 
he  may  have  gratitude  for  benefits  received,*  or  pride  not  illaudable  in  aspiring  to  the  favour  of  those 
whose  notice  confers  honour ;  or  he  may  entertain  a  secret  but  strong  desire  of  seing  a  name  in  the 
entrance  of  his  work,  which  he  is  accustomed  to  utter  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  to  hear  mentioned 
with  Teneration  and  delight. 

Such,  Madam,  are  the  various  kinds  of  eminence  for  which  an  author  on  these  occasions  would 
probably  seek,  and  they  meet  in  your  Grace :  such  too  are  the  feelings  by  which  he  would  be  actuated, 
and  they  centre  in  me :  let  me  therefore  entreat  your  Grace  to  take  this  book  into  your  favour  and  pro- 
tection, and  to  receive  it  as  an  offering  of  the  utmost  respect  and  duty,  f^om. 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 
Tour  Grace's 
)  Most  obedient,  humbfe, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Muston,  Julif  SI,  1812.  Geo.  Ckaebe. 


I  [Fiiak  pobliahed  In  Angiut,  I81S.    See  oafe,  p.  56.] 

*  [See  omU,  p.  SS.] 

*  [On  the  death  of  the  Dake 
Dnehen.  deriroot  of  retaining  ii 
froUa^  of  her  lamented  hueband,  gave 
the  Lord  C3tancelkr,  eameetly  reqneiting  him  to  exchange 


t9  of  Rutland,  i<1787,  the 

in  the  neighboorhood  the 

i,  gave  Mr.  Ciabbe  a  letter  to 


two  email  livingi  held  by  the  poet  in  Donetahire,  for  two  of 
•aperlor  Talae  in  the  Tale  of  Belvolr.  Mr.  Crabbe  proceeded 
to  London,  but  wm  not,  on  this  occasion,  very  oourteooalT 
leceiTed  by  Lord  Thurlow.  *•  No,"  he  growled ;  **  by  G— d, 
I  will  not  do  thk  for  any  man  in  England."  Bot  he  did  it, 
nereithelcM,  for  a  woman  in  England.  The  good  Duchem, 
on  aniving  In  town,  waited  on  him  peraonally  to  renew  her 
reqneit,  and  he  yielded.    See  amte,  p.  S8.] 
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That  the  appearance  of  the  present  work  before 
the  public  is  occasioned  by  a  favourable  reception 
of  the  former  two,  I  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge ; 
because,  while  the  confession  may  be  regarded  as 
some  proof  of  gratitude,  or  at  least  of  attention, 
from  an  author  to  his  readers,  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  vanity.  It  is  un- 
questionably veiy  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  our 
Ubours  are  well  received ;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
must  not  be  taken  for  a  just  and  full  criterion  of 
their  merit :  publications  of  great  intrinsic  value 
have  been  met  with  so  much  coolness,  that  a  writer 
who  succeeds  in  obtaining  some  degree  of  notice 
should  look  upon  himself  rather  as  one  favoured 
than  meritorious,  as  gaining  a  prixe  from  Fortune, 
and  not  a  recompense  for  desert ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  it  is  well  known  that  books  of  very 
inferior  kind  have  been  at  once  pushed  into  the 
strong  current  of  popularity,  and  are  there  kept 
buoyant  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  writer 
who  acquires  not  this  adventitious  help  may  be 
reckoned  rather  as  unfortunate  than  undeserving : 
and  from  these  opposite  considerations  it  follows, 
that  a  man  may  speak  of  his  success  without  in- 
curring justly  the  odium  of  conceit,  and  may  like- 
wise acknowledge  a  disappointment  without  an 
adequate  cause  for  humiliation  or  self-reproach. 

But  were  it  true  that  something  of  the  compla- 
cency of  self-approbation  would  insinuate  itself 
into  an  author's  mind  with  the  idea  of  success,  the 
sensation  would  not  be  that  of  unalloyed  pleasure ; 
it  would  perhaps  assist  him  to  bear,  but  it  would 
not  enable  him  to  escape,  the  mortification  he  must 
encounter  from  censures,  which,  though  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  admit,  yet  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
confute;  as  well  as  from  advice,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  cannot  but  approve,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  reject. 

Reproof  and  advice,  it  is  probable,  every  author 
will  receive,  if  we  except  those  who  merit  so  much 


1  [See  Edinburgh  ReTiew,  tdI.  xvi.  p.  55.  "  We  own  we 
have  a  very  ttrong  dedre  to  we  Mr.  Grabbe  apply  bia  great 
powers  to  tne  oonatriiction  of  aome  interesting  and  connected 
atory.    He  baa  great  talent  for  narration  ;  and  that  anrivalled 

!;ift  in  the  delineation  of  chaneter.  which  b  now  need  only 
iDT  the  creation  of  detached  poitTaitB,  might  be  tnmed  to  ad- 
mirable account  in  maintaining  the  intereati  and  enliancing 
the  probability  of  an  extended  train  of  adventarea."] 

«  [**  We  did  not,"  aay  the  Edinburgh  ReTiewera,  **  wWi 
Mr.  Crabbe  to  write  an  Epic— aa  he  seemi  from  hia  prefkoe  to 
have  imagined.    We  are  perfectly  aadafied  with  the  length  of 


of  the  former,  that  the  latter  is  contemptuoosly 
denied  them;  now,  of  these,  reproof,  though  it 
may  cause  more  temporary  uneasiness,  will  in 
many  cases  create  less  difficulty,  since  errors  may 
be  corrected  when  opportunity  occurs :  but  advice, 
I  repeat,  may  be  of  such  nature,  that  it  will  be 
painful  to  reject  and  yet  impossible  to  follow  it ; 
and  in  this  predicament  I  conceive  myself  to  be 
placed.  There  has  been  recommended  to  me,  and 
fh>m  authority  which  neither  inclination  nor  pru- 
dence leads  me  to  resist,  in  any  new  work  I  might 
undertake,  a  unity  of  subject,  and  that  anange- 
ment  of  my  materials  which  connects  the  whole 
and  gives  additional  interest  to  every  part ;'  in 
fact,  if  not  an  Epic  Poem,  strictly  so  denominated, 
yet  such  composition  as  would  possess  a  regular 
succession  of  events,  and  a  catastrophe  to  which 
every  incident  should  be  subservient,  and  which 
every  character,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  should 
conspire  to  accomplish.' 

In  a  Poem  of  this  nature,  the  principal  and  in- 
ferior characters  in  some  degree  resemble  a  general 
and  his  army,  where  no  one  pursues  his  peculiar 
objects  and  adventures,  or  pursues  them*  in  unison 
with  the  movements  and  grand  purposes  of  the 
whole  body;  where  there  is  a  community  of  in- 
terests and  a  subordination  of  actors :  and  it  was 
upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  such  distribution  of  persons  and  events,  that  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
for  which  the  characters  I  could  command,  and 
the  adventures  I  could  describe,  were  altogether 
unfitted. 

But  if  these  characters  which  seemed  to  be  at 
my  disposal  were  not  such  as  would  coalesce  inte 
one  body,  nor  were  of  a  nature  to  be  commanded 
by  one  mind,  so  neither  on  examination  did  they 
appear  as  an  unconnected  multitude,  accidentally 
collected,  to  be  suddenly  dispersed;  but  rather 
beings  of  whom  might  be  formed   groups  and 


the  pleeea  he  haa  given  na,  and  delighted  with  their  number 
and  Tariety.  In  ttieie  reapects  the  Tolnme  la  exactly  aa  we 
oonld  have  wiahed  it.  But  we  afaould  have  liked  a  little  more 
of  the  deep  and  tragical  paaalona — of  those  paariona  which 
exalt  and  overwhelm  the  aoul— to  wboae  atonay  aeat  the 
modem  muaea  can  ao  rarely  ndae  their  flight— and  which  he 
liaa  wielded  with  aach  terri'fle  force  in  hia  Sir  Bostaee  Orey 
and  the  Gipay  Woman.  Wliat  we  wanted,  in  abort,  were  tales 
aomething  in  the  style  of  those  two  singnlar  compositions — 
with  less  jocularity  than  prevaila  in  the  reafc  of  hia  wiit&iiga— 
rather  more  incidenta,  and  rather  fewer  detaila."] 
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smaller  BocieUes,  the  relations  of  whose  adyentures 
and  pursuits  might  bear  that  kind  of  similitude  to 
an  Heroic  Poem,  which  these  minor  associations  of 
men  (as  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  their  saint,  or 
parties  in  search  of  amusement,  travellers  excited 
by  curiosity,  or  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  gain) 
have  in  points  of  connection  and  importance  with 
a  regular  and  disciplined  army. 

Allowing  this  comparison,  it  is  manifest  that, 
while  much  is  lost  for  want  of  unity  of  subject  and 
grandeur  of  design,  something  is  gained  by  greater 
variety  of  incident  and  more  minute  display  of 
character,  by  accuracy  of  description  and  diversity 
of  scene :  in  these  narratives  we  pass  from  gay  to 
grave,  from  lively  to  severe,  not  only  without  im- 
propriety, but  with  manifest  advantage.  In  one 
continued  and  connected  poem,  the  reader  is,  in 
general,  highly  gratified  or  severely  disappointed  *, 
by  many  independent  narratives,  he  has  l^e  reno- 
vation of  hope,  although  he  has  been  dissatisfied, 
and  a  prospect  of  reiterated  pleasure,  should  he 
find  himself  entertained. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  compare  these  different 
modes  of  writing  as  if  I  were  balancing  their  ad- 
vantages and  defects  before  I  could  give  preference 
to  either ;  with  me  the  way  I  take  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity :  I  present  not  my  Tales  to 
the  reader  as  if  I  had  chosen  the  best  method  of 
ensuring  his  approbation,  but  as  using  the  only 
means  I  possessed  of  engaging  his  attention. 

It  may  probably  be  remarked,  that  Tales,  how- 
ever dissimilar,  might  have  been  connected  by 
some  associating  circumstances  to  which  the  whole 
number  might  bear  equal  affinity,  and  that  ex- 
amples of  such  union  are  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  in 
Boccace,  and  other  collectors  and  inventors  of 
Tales,  which,  considered  in  themselves,  are  alto- 
gether independent;  and  to  this  idea  I  gave  so 
much  consideration  as  convinced  me  that  I  could 
not  avail  myself  of  the  benefit  of  such  artificial 
mode  of  affinity.  To  imitate  the  English  poet, 
characters  must  be  found  adapted  to  their  several 
relations,  and  this  is  a  point  of  great  difficulty  and 
hazard:  much  allowance  seems  to  be  required 
even  for  Chaucer  himself;  since  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  on  any  occasion  the  devout  and 
delicate  Prioress,  the  courtly  and  valiant  Knight, 
and  "  the  poure  good  Man  the  persone  of  a  Towne," 
would  be  the  voluntary  companions  of  the  drunken 
Miller,  the  licentious  Sumpnour,  and  **  the  Wanton 
Wife  of  Bath,"  and  enter  into  that  colloquial  and 
travelling  intimacy  which,  if  a  common  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  may  be  said  to  excuse, 
I  know  nothing  beside  (and  certainly  nothing  in 
these  times)  that  would  produce  such  effect.  Boc- 
cace, it  is  true,  avoids  all  difficulty  of  this  kind, 
by  not  assigning  to  the  ten  relators  of  his  hundred 
Tales  any  marked  or  peculiar  characters;  nor, 
though  there  are  male  and  female  in  company,  can 
the  sex  of  the  narrator  be  distinguished  in  the 
narration.  To  have  followed  the  method  of 
Chaucer  might  have  been  of  use,  but  could  scarcely 
be  adopted,  from  its  difficulty  ;  and  to  have  taken 
that  of  the  Italian  writer  would  have  been  per- 


fectly easy,  but  could  be  of  no  service :  the  at- 
tempt at  union,  therefore,  has  been  relinquished, 
and  these  relations  are  submitted  to  the  public, 
connected  by  no  other  circumstance  than  their 
being  the  productions  of  the  same  author,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose,'  the  entertainment  of 
his  readers. 

It  has  been  already  acknowledged,  that  these 
compositions  have  no  pretensions  to  be  estimated 
with  the  more  lofty  and  heroic  kind  of  poems ;  but 
I  feel  great  reluctance  in  admitting  that  they  have 
not  a  fair  and  legitimate  claim  to  the  poetic  cha- 
racter: in  vulgar  estimation,  indeed,  all  that  is 
not  prose  passes  for  poetry ;  but  I  have  not  ambi- 
tion of  so  humble  a  kind  as  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
concession  which  requires  nothing  in  the  poet  ex- 
cept his  ability  for  counting  syllables ;  and  I  trust 
something  more  of  the  poetic  character  will  be 
allowed  to  the  succeeding  pages  than  what  the 
heroes  of  the  Dunciad  might  share  with  the 
author :  nor  was  I  aware  that,  by  describing,  as 
faithfully  as  I  could,  men,  manners,  and  things,  I 
was  forfeiting  a  Just  title  to  a  name  which  has  been 
fJreely  granted  to  many,  whom  to  equal,  and  even 
to  excel,  is  but  very  stinted  commendation. 

In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  usual  comparison 
between  Poetry  and  Painting  entirely  fails:  the 
artist  who  takes  an  accurate  likeness  of  individuals, 
or  a  faithful  representation  of  scenery,  may  not 
rank  so  high  in  the  public  estimation  as  one  who 
paints  an  historical  event,  or  an  heroic  action ;  but 
he  is  nevertheless  a  painter,  and  his  accuracy  is  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  reputation,  that  it  procures 
for  him  in  general  both  fame  and  emolument :  nor 
is  it  perhajM  with  strict  justice  determined  that  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  those  verses  which  strongly 
and  faithAiUy  delineate  character  and  manners, 
should  be  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  by 
the  very  accuracy  which  gives  value  and  distinction 
to  the  productions  of  the  pencil. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  composition  to  be  regarded  as  poetry 
will  depend  upon  that  definition  of  the  poetic  cha- 
racter which  he  who  undertakes  to  determine  the 
question  has  considered  as  decisive ;  and  it  is  con- 
fessed also,  that  one  of  great  authority  may  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  verses  now  before  the  reader, 
and  many  others  which  have  probably  amused  and 
delighted  him,  must  be  excluded :  a  definition  like 
this  will  be  found  in  the  words  which  the  greatest 
of  poets,  not  divinely  inspired,  has  given  to  the 
most  noble  and  valiant  Duke  of  Athena— 

**  The  poet* ■  eye,  in  a  fine  frency  rolling. 
Doth  glance  tkom.  hmven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  lieaven ; 
And  as  Imagination  4x)dies  forth 
The  fbnne  of  things  unknown,  the  poet't  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  hahltation,  and  a  name."  > 

Hence  we  observe  the  Poet  is  one  who,  in  the 
excursions  of  his  fancy  between  heaven  and  earth. 


>  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  V.  Scene  1. 
2n 
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lights  upon  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  in  which  he  places 
a  creation  of  his  own,  where  he  embodies  shapes, 
and  gives  action  and  adventure  to  his  ideal  off> 
spring:  taking  captive  the  imagination  of  his 
readers,  he  elevates  them  above  the  grossness  of 
actual  being  into  the  soothing  and  pleasant  atmo- 
sphere of  supramundane  existence  :  there  he  ob- 
tains for  his  visionary  inhabitants  the  interest  that 
engages  a  reader's  attention  without  ruffling  his 
feelings,  and  excites  that  moderate  kind  of  sym- 
pathy which  the  realities  of  nature  oftentimes  fail 
to  produce,  either  because  they  are  so  familiar  and 
insignificant  that  they  excite  no  determinate  emo- 
tion, or  are  so  harsh  and  powerful  that  the  feelings 
excited  are  grating  and  distasteful. 

Be  it  then  granted  that  (as  Duke  Theseus  ob- 
serves) "  such  tricks  hath  strong  Imagination,"  and 
that  such  poets  "  are  of  imagination  all  compact ;" 
let  it  be  further  conceded,  that  theirs  is  a  higher 
and  more  dignified  kind  of  composition,  nay,  the 
only  kind  that  has  pretensions  to  inspiration ;  still, 
that  these  poets  should  so  entirely  engross  the  title 
as  to  exclude  those  who  address  their  productions 
to  the  plain  sense  and  sober  judgment  of  their 
readers,  rather  than  to  their  fancy  and  imagination, 
I  must  repeat  that  I  am  unwilling  to  admit — be- 
cause I  conceive  that,  by  granting  such  right  of 
exclusion,  a  vast  deal  of  what  has  been  hitherto 
received  as  genuine  poetry  would  no  longer  be  en- 
titled to  that  appellation. 

All  that  kind  of  satire  wherein  character  is  skil- 
fully delineated  must  (this  criterion  being  allowed) 
no  longer  be  esteemed  as  genuine  poetry  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  many  affecting  narratives  which 
are  founded  on  real  events,  and  borrow  no  aid 
whatever  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  must 
likewise  be  rejected:  a  considerable  part  of  the 
poems,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  denominated,  of 
Chaucer,  are  of  this  naked  and  unveiled  character : 
and  there  are  in  his  Tales  many  pages  of  coarse, 
accurate,  and  minute,  but  very  striking  descrip- 
tion. Many  small  poems  in  a  subsequent  age,  of 
most  impressive  kind,  are  adapted  and  addressed 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader,  and  prevail 


*  [**  Dryden,  beiitf;  nnwillin^  to  undertake  a  tMk  npon 
which  he  had  repeatedly  laboured,  deputed  Nahum  Tate  to 
be  hie  aasiatant  in  a  aeeond  part  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel ; 
reserving  for  himaelf  only  tne  execution  of  certain  particular 
characters,  and  the  general  plan  and  reviiial  of  the  poem,  llie 
continuation  owes  all  its  spirit  to  the  touches  and  additions  of 
the  author  of  the  first  part.  Those  lines  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  b^inniug — 

*  Next  these  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press,' 
and  concluding— 

*  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee,* 

are  entirely  eompos4>d  by  Dryden,  and  contain  some  of  the 
most  masterly  strokes  of  his  pen."— Sib  Waltsb  Scott.] 

*  [In  one  of  Mr.  Grabbers  note-books,  containing  the  original 
draft  of  this  prerace,  there  is  the  following  passage  : — *'  It  has 
been  asked,  tf  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  No  one,  I  conceive,  will 
accuse  me  of  vanity  in  bringing  forward  this  query,  or  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  comparing  myself  with  a  man  so  eminent ; 
but  persons  very  unlike  in  other  respects  may,  in  one  par- 
ticular, admit  or  comparison,  or  rather  the  same  question  may 
be  applied  to  both.    Now,  who  will  complain  that  a  definition 


by  the  strong  language  of  tmth  and  nature :  they 
amused  our  ancestors,  and  they  continue  to  engage 
our  interest,  and  excite  our  feelings,  by  the 


powerful  appeals  to  the  heart  and  affections.  In 
times  less  remote,  Dryden  has  given  us  much  of 
this  poetry,  in  which  the  force  of  expression  and 
accuracy  of  description  have  neither  needed  nor 
obtained  assistance  from  the  fancy  of  the  writer ; 
the  characters  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel  are 
instances  of  this,  and  more  e«pecially  those  of  Doeg 
and  Og  in  the  second  part :  these,  with  all  their 
grossness,  and  almost  offensive  accuracy,  are  found 
to  possess  that  strength  and  spirit  which  has  pre- 
served from  utter  annihilation  the  dead  bodies  of 
Tate,  to  whom  they  were  inhumanly  bound,  hap- 
pily with  a  fate  the  reverse  of  that  caused  by  the 
cruelty  of  Mesentius ;  for  there  the  living  perished 
in  the  putrefsction  of  the  dead,  and  here  the  dead 
are  preserved  by  the  vitality  of  the  living.^  And 
to  bring  forward  one  other  example,  it  will  be 
found  that  Pope  himself  has  no  small  portion  of 
this  actuality  of  relation,  this  nudity  of  description, 
and  poetry  without  an  atmosphere ;  the  lines  be- 
ginning "  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  are  an 
example,  and  many  others  may  be  seen  in  his 
Satires,  Imitations,  and  above  all  in  his  Dunciad  : 
the  frequent  absence  of  those  "  Sports  of  Fancy," 
and  "  Tricks  of  strong  Imagination,'*  have  been  so 
much  observed,  that  some  have  ventured  to  ques- 
tion whether  even  this  writer  were  a  poet ;  and 
though,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  form  a  definition  of  one  in  which  Pope 
should  not  be  admitted,'  yet  they  who  doubted 
his  claim  had,  it  is  likely,  provided  for  his  exclu- 
sion by  forming  that  kind  of  character  for  their 
Poet,  in  which  this  elegant  versifier,  for  so  he 
must  be  then  named,  should  not  be  oomprehended.* 

These  things  considered,  an  author  will  find 
comfort  in  his  expulsion  from  the  rank  and  society 
of  Poets,  by  reflecting  tiiat  men  much  his  superiors 
were  likewise  shut  out,  and  more  especially  when 
he  finds  also  that  men  not  much  his  superiors  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

But,  in  whatever  degree  T  may  venture  to  differ 


of  poetry,  which  excludes  a  sceat  part  of  the  writing*  of  Pop^ 
will  ahat  out  him  ?  I  do  not  lighUy  take  up  the  idea,  bat  I 
conceive  that  by  that  kind  of  definition,  one  half  of  our  mo« 
agreeable  English  Tersification  (most  generally  held,  ly 
general  readers,  to  be  agreeable  and  good)  will  be  excluded, 
and  an  equal  quantity,  at  least  of  very  moderate,  or,  to  say 
truly,  of  very  wTetched  composition,  will  be  taken  in."] 

•  ["  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
English  poetry  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  sys- 
tematic depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  laist  few  years, 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  ooncunence.  Men  of  the 
most  opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic  Waxton 
and  Churchill  began  it,  having  boirowed  the  hint  probably 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  internal  con- 
viction that  their  proper  reputation  can  be  a«  nothing  till  the 
most  perfect  and  harmonious  of  poets- he  who,  haviog  no 
&ult,hashad  Reason  made  his  reproach— was  reduced  to 
wliat  thev  conceived  to  be  his  level ;  but  even  thev  dared  not 
degrade  liim  below  Dryden.  Goldsmith,  and  Kogen,  and 
Campbell,  his  most  sucoessfol  disciples ;  and  liayley,  who» 
however  feeble,  has  left  one  poem  *  that  will  not  be  willingly 
let  die'  (the  Triumplis  of  Temper),  kept  up  the  reputation  of 
that  pure  and  perfect  stvle  t  and  t^iabbe,  the  firrt  of  livmg 
poets,  has  almost  equalled  the  master."- Bvbon,  1620.] 
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from  any  others  in  my  notions  of  the  qualifications 
and  character  of  the  true  Poet,  I  most  cordially 
assent  to  their  opinion  who  assert,  that  his  prin- 
cipal exertions  must  be  made  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers  ;  and  further,  I  must  allow  that 
the  effect  of  poetry  should  be  to  lift  the  mind  from 
the  painful  realities  of  actual  existence,  from  its 
everyday  concerns,  and  its  perpetually-occurring 
vexatious,  and  to  give  it  repose  by  substituting 
objects  in  their  place  which  it  may  contemplate 
with  some  degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction :  but, 
what  is  there  in  all  this,  which  may  not  be  effected 
by  a  fJELir  representation  of  existing  character? 
nay,  by  a  faithful  delineation  of  those  painful 
realities,  those  every-day  concerns,  and  those  per- 
petually-occurring vexations  themselves,  provided 
they  be  not  (which  is  hardly  to  be  supposed)  the 
very  concerns  and  distresses  of  the  reader  ?  for 
when  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  no  particular 
relation  to  him,  but  are  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
of  other  men,  they  excite  and  interest  his  feelings 
as  the  imaginary  exploits,  adventures,  and  perils 
of  romance ;— they  soothe  his  mind,  and  keep  his 
curiosity  pleasantly  awake ;  they  appear  to  have 
enough  of  reality  to  engage  his  sympathy,  but 
possess  not  interest  sufficient  to  create  painftil  sen- 
sations.^ Fiction  itself,  we  know,  and  every  work 
of  fancy,  must  for  a  time  have  the  effect  of  rea- 
lities; nay,  the  very  enchanters,  spirits,  and 
monsters  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser  must  be  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  while  he  is  engaged  by 
their  operations,  or  they  would  be  as  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  a  nursery  tale  to  a  rational  under- 
standing, altogether  despised  and  neglected:  in 
truth,  I  can  but  consider  this  plessaat  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  a  reader  as  depending  neither  upon 
the   events  related  (whether  they  be  actual  or 


'  [Mr.  Gkmbbe  often  expuwed  gmt  adalratioB  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Mr.  MatthiM  >- 

**  The  dietd  reditleM  pow'r 
That  worki  deep-felt  at  laapintioa'a  lumr« 
He  claizoa  aLone— 

Who  claims  ? 

Hie  hcwom^d  Babo, 
Who,  nobly  ooaselous  of  Us  jnst  mward. 
With  loftier  soul,  and  undecaying  might. 
Faints  what  he  feels,  in  cLanicten  of  light. 
He  turns :  and,  initantaneoos,  all  arotmd, 
Clilfii  whiten,  waten  murmur,  voices  sound ; 
Portentous  forms  in  hearen's  aerial  hall 
Appear,  as  at  some  great  supernal  call. 

*'  Thence  oft  in  tliought  his  Aeps  ideal  haste 
To  rocks  and  groves,  the  wilderness  or  wtste ; 
To  plains,  where  Tadmor's  regal  ruins  lie 
In  desolation's  sullen  majesty ; 
Or  where  Osrthosian  spires  the  pilgrim  draw. 
And  how  the  soul  with  unresisted  awe ; 
Whence  Bruno,  from  the  mountain's  oine-elad  brow, 
Survey'd  the  woridl's  in^orioiis  toll  below  ; 


imaginary),  nor  upon  the  characters  introduced 
(whether  taken  from  life  or  fancy),  but  upon  the 
the  manner  in  which  the  poem  itself  is  conducted ; 
let  that  be  judiciously  managed,  and  the  occur- 
rences actually  copied  from  life  ^-ill  have  the  same 
happy  effect  as  the  inventions  of  a  creative  fancy ; 
— while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imaginary  persons 
and  incidents  to  which  the  poet  has  given  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,"  will  make  upon  the 
concurring  feelings  of  the  reader  the  same  impres- 
sions with  those  taken  from  truth  and  nature, 
because  they  will  appear  to  be  derived  from  that 
source,  and  therefore  of  necessity  will  have  a 
similar  effect. 

Having  thus  far  presumed  to  claim  for  the  en- 
suing pages  the  rank  and  title  of  poetry,  I  attempt 
no  more,  nor  venture  to  class  or  compare  them 
with  any  other  kinds  of  poetical  composition; 
their  place  will  doubtless  be  found  for  them. 

A  principal  view  and  wish  of  the  poet  must  be 
to  engage  the  mind  of  his  readers,  as,  failing  in 
that  point,  he  will  scarcely  succeed  in  any  other : 
I  therefore  willingly  confess  that  much  of  my  time 
and  assiduity  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose ; 
but,  to  the  ambition  of  pleasing,  no  other  sacrifices 
have,  I  trust,  been  made,  than  of  my  own  labour 
and  care.  Nothing  will  be  found  that  miliUtes 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  and  good  manners, 
nothing  that  offends  against  the  more  important 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion  ;  and  with  this 
negative  kind  of  merit,  I  commit  my  book  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  the  reader — not  being  will- 
ing to  provoke  his  vigilance  by  professions  of 
accuracy,  nor  to  solicit  his  indulgence  by  apologies 
for  mistakes. 


Then,  as  down  ragged  clilTs  the  toneut  roar'd, 
Prodtrate  great  Nature's  present  Ood  adored. 
And  bade,  in  solitude's  eztremest  bouni, 
Beligion  hallow  the  severe  sojourn. 

*•  Thence  musing,  lo,  he  bends  his  weury  eyes 
On  LiFK,  andaii  iti  iod  realitiet ; 
Mwks  how  the  prospect  darkens  in  the  re«r, 
Shade  blends  with  shade,  and  fear  succeeds  to  fees, 
'Mid  forms  that  rise,  and  flutter  through  the  gloom. 
Till  Death  unbar  the  cold  sepulchral  room. 

**  Such  is  the  Poet  ;  such  nis  claim  divine  I— 
Imagination's  *  charter'd  libeitiae,' 
He  scorns,  in  apathy,  to  float  or  dream 
On  listless  satisfaction's  torpid  stream. 
But  dares,  at.one.  In  venturous  bark  to  ride 
Down  turbulent  Delight's  tempestuous  tide; 
With  thought*  enconnt'ring  thoughts  in  conflict  strong, 
The  deep  Pierian  thunder  of  the  song 
Rolls  o  erhis  raptured  sense ;  the  realms  on  high 
For  him  disclose  their  varied  m^esty ; 
He  feels  the  call— then  bold,  beyond  control. 
Stamps  on  Ute  immoxtal  page  the  visions  of  his  soul  P'] 
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THE  DUMB  OKATOR8;   OB,  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  SOCIETY. 


wis  ^t^*'*'^^'  '*"'  «°^  "*'^  ""^• 
Foil  of  wiM  Mm  and  modem  liuUnec*. 

M  TcH  ZOe  It. 
Deep  duEM  hath  •(nek  me  ima\h-Kimg  /ata. 

He  giTM  the  tautinado  irith  hU  tonne  s 
OureaiaarecBdjellU-jriay/olia.       ' 

„_   ,           I-t";  kill  aU  the  Uwyera; 
We  will  not  leave  one  loid  or  gentleman.-t  Oaty  VI. 
And  thna  the  whitligig  of  lime  bringa  In  hb  rerengea. 
Tw^fthSitkt? 

That  aU  men  would  1>e  eowsnb  if  they  dare. 
And  thi.  the  Ufe  of  many  a  hero  thowa,        ' 

w^h  ^/i     *!**'  •""''•  '^"'^  •»">»  •»*  ««>w»: 
M-    1^5?     '""dgay companionj round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  m^ ; 
A^  1?:  '?*''  opponenU  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  aihdd ; 

»d  .he  beanty  of  „„i^\SS.,^_t'3f,».'  HaJ^lISS 


Like  dmld  trsv'Uen  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th*  Miaalt  of  foes,  when  not  a  fijend  is  near. 

In  contest  miffhty,  and  of  conquest  proad, 
Was  Justice  Bolt*  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  fame,  his  prowess  all  the  country  knew, 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few : 
He  was  a  younger  son,  for  law  designed. 
With  dauntless  look  and  persevering  mind ; 
While  yet  a  clerk,  for  disputation  famed, 
Ko  efforts  tired  him,  and  no  conflicts  tamed. 
Scarcely  he  bade  his  master's  desk  adieu, 
When  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  poBSess'd, 
And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  bless'd. 
Now  would  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Example  how  an  English  'squire  should  live ; 
How  bounteous,  yet  how  frugal  man  may  be. 
By  a  well-order'd  hospitaUty ; 
He  would  the  rights  of  all  so  well  maintain. 
That  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  this  and  more  he  purposed — and  what  man 
Could  do,  he  did  to  realise  his  plan ; 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reasoners  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
For  they,  so  far  from  following  as  we  lead, 
Make  that  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Man  will  not  follow  where  a  rule  is  shown, 
But  loves  to  take  a  method  of  his  own : 
Explain  the  way  with  all  your  care  and  skilL 
This  wiU  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  wilL— 

unfolded,  In  the  middling  orden  of  the  people,  the  workinn 
of  thow  ilnw  feelingly  and  the  ttimng*  of  thoM  loftier 
emotioM,  which  the  partiality  of  other  poete  had  hitherto  at- 
trlboted  almost  Axclumvely  to  acton  on  a  higher  scene.  It 
appears  to  ns,  that  the  volome  now  before  us  is  more  uni- 
formly uid  direcUy  moral  and  beneOeial  in  its  tendency,  than 
any  of  those  which  Mr.  Grabbe  has  hitherto  given  to  thVpub- 
Jll7y°^*.  ^**"  ?'  °"*^  F^^^  specimens  of  description  and 
gratuitous  diaections  of  character,  but  inculcates,  for  the  most 
S?!!L*T**  21^«K*»ty  »n*  practical  preoem,  and  points  right  on 
to  the  cheerful  path  by  which  duty  lesis  us  foiVard  to  enjoy- 
vaent. '^Edinburgh  Review,  ]  812.]  ' 

fh! J**T  ™|**«*  "«  "?»ny.  because  there  is  a  i«ft»«nee  in 
them  not  only  to  the  characters,  but  ft«qnenUy  to  the  inci- 
dento  also :  and  they  are  all  Uken  from  slskspiare.  beoaim  I 
could  more  readily  And  them  in  his  scenes  thiTln  thewwScs 
of  any  other  poet  to  whom  I  could  hare  leoooise. 

J'JiP'Sr  ^jSt"**  **'  ^"•****  ^^*  ^^  Dr.  Franks,  of  Aldeiton, 
on  the  Norfolk  coast— a  truly  worthy  man,  but  a  rather  pom- 
pous magistrate.]  ««iwpwm 
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Tet  had  our  Justice  honour — and  the  crowd, 
A-wed  by  his  presence,  their  respect  aToVd. 

In  later  years  he  found  his  heart  incline, 
More  than  in  youth,  to  gen'rous  food  and  wine ; 
But  no  indulgence  check'd  the  powerful  love 
He  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  miss'd — 
To  dictate  often,  always  to  assist. 
Oft  he  the  clergy  joined,  and  not  a  cause 
Pertain'd  to  them  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
He  upon  tithes  and  residence  display'd 
A  Aind  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
And  could  on  glebe  and  fanning,  wool  and  grain, 
A  long  discourse,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  his  experience  and  his  native  sense 
He  join'd  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  stem  look  of  men  informed  and  wise, 
A  full  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes, 
An  awe-compelling  frown,  and  fear-inspiring  size. 
When  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
With  appetite  so  lingering,  or  so  keen ; 
Bat  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required. 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
His  subjects  then  were  those,  a  subject  true 
Presents  in  fairest  form  to  public  view ; 
Of  church  and  state,  of  law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length : 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined. 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch-mind : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes, 
And  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 
Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown, 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down  ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
The  prudent  fly  him,  and  the  valiant  fear. 

For  overbearing  is  his  proud  discourse. 
And  overwhelming  of  his  voice  the  force ; 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  he  shows 
What  floats  upon  a  mind  that  always  overflows. 

This  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rose. 
Something  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose ; 
And  grew  so  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instruction  needed  not  or  sought : 
Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight : 
Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose, 
Physic  or  law,  religion  or  the  muse ; 
On  all  such  themes  he  was  prepared  to  shine,— 
Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 
By  press  of  language  and  the  awful  f^wn, 
In  vain  for  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 
His  crime  is  past,  and  sentence  must  proceed : 
Ah !  suffering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woes — 
For  lo !  the  clock — at  ten  the  Justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  business,  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease, 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fair. 
Though  none  had  notice — ^what  a  man  was  the^e  I 


Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong ; 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace, 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  after-time  to  grow: 
Here  will  men  say,  "  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour, 
*'  The  best  of  speakers — ^wonderful  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  force 
In  eitiier  way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address : 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look*d  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  awhile  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  be  supprest 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command — 
When  disappointment  f^own'd  on  all  he  plann'd ; 
For,  hark ! — he  heard  amased,  on  every  side, 
His  church  insulted  and  her  priests  belied ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused. 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  :— 
He  heard  and  ponder'd — What,  to  men  so  vile, 
Should  be  his  language  ? — For  his  threat'ning  style 
They  were  too  many ; — ^if  his  speech  were  meek, 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will, 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplexed,  astonished,  still. 

Here  were  Socinians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed : 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own*d  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  difierent  sort, 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plans  alone  intent, 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  country's  laws; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause ; 
One  call'd  for  change,  that  he  would  dread  to  see ; 
Another  sigh*d  for  Gallic  liberty ! 
And  numbers  joining  with  the  forward  crew. 
For  no  one  reason — ^but  that  numbers  do. 

"  How,"  said  the  Justice,  '*  can  this  trouble  rise, 
"  This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  ?" 
And  Conscience  answer'd — "  The  prevailing  cause 
"  Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
**  Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
"  Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
**  Thy  fears  and  wishes :  silent  and  obscure, 
**  Thyself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
*'  And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
*'  On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
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'*  What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems, 
"  Are  traitors'  projects,  idiots*  empty  schemes ; 
**  Yet  minds,  like  bodies,  cramm'd,  reject  their  food, 
"  Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good !" 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose, 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose ; 
"  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
"  T'  inform  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes : " 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepare  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach* 

Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  faTourite  horrors  ran  :-^ 
First  of  the  Church,  from  whose  enslaving  power, 
He  was  deliverM,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour ; 
^'  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all," 
He  said,  **  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
'*  Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean, 
**  Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean, 
"  And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid, 
"  Were  only  dull ;— he  would  not  them  upbraid." 

From  priests  he  tum'd  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers. 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  Church  affairs ; 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  Justice  reverenced — and  pronounced  their  fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammtmd  tum'd  his  view 
To  give  our  Rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triilers  plann'd ; 
There  was,  it  seemM,  no  wisdom  in  the  land. 
Save  in  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compeird  to  sit, 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fact  mis-stated,  the  envenom'd  lie. 
And,  staring  spell-bound,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  Laws  abused — and  with  the  laws. 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
"  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond — *'  if  the  laws  were  just  \ 
"  But  they  are  evil ;  't  is  the  savage  state 
"  Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
*'  See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains, 
"  Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
"  King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread, 
**  By  slaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led : 
**  Oh,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree — 
"  Savage  our  own  we  '11  name,  and  civil  theirs  shall 
be." 

The  silent  Justice  still  astonish'd  sat, 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gasing  at ; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak — but  in  a  cough. 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
''  But  who  is  this?  "  thought  he—"  a  demon  vile, 
"  With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulgar  style : 


*  The  render  will  perceive,  in  these  and  the  preceding 
verses,  allusions  to  the  state  of  Franne,  as  that  country  was 
circumstanced  some  years  since,  rather  t)ian  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  the  pre^nt  date ;  seveial  years  elapsing  between  the 


"  Hammond  they  call  him :  they  can  give  the  name 

"•  Of  man  to  devils.— Why  am  I  so  tame? 

"  Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  ?  "—Fear  replied, 

'*  Watch  him  awhile,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried : 

''  He  will  be  fbil'd,  tf  man;  but  if  his  aid 

<'  Be  from  beneath,  'tis  weU  to  be  afraid." 

<<  We  are  call'd  free  I "  said  Hammond—"  dole- 
ful times, 
"  When  rulers  add  their  inmilt  to  their  crimes ; 
"  For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  powerful  vice, 
"  It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  lieentions  words  the  man  went  on. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves— nor  had  we  better  chance 
For  better  times,  than  as  allies  to  France. 

Loud  groan'd    the    Stranger- Why,  he    must 

relate. 
And  own'd,  **  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fate ; " 
"  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied, 
"  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and   could  reasoners 

guide; 
"  When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free^ 
"  Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
"  When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  flames, 
"  And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names : 
"  Then  will  be  times  of  joy — but  ere  they  come, 
"  Havock,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  patised  —then  loudly  for  Reform 
He  call'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  stonn : 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilising  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood : 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land's  disease 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  med'cines  ^sre  fike  these. 

Our  Justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage, 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight, 
Knaves  to  instruct,  or  set  deceivers  right : 
Then  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  woes, 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  Guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw, 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  zeal. 
That  all  they  wish'd,  these  patriot-souls  might  feel ; 
'*  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country,  haste, 
"  And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste  ; 
"  Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know, 
"  Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  laiod  bestow ; 
"  And   be  at  length  dlsmiss'd  by  one  unerring 

blow, — 
^*  Not  hack'd  and  hew'd  by  one  afraid  to  strike, 
*■*■  But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
"  Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
"  Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
*^  Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd,  and  carted  in  aday ; 
*^  Oh  r  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve, 
^*  These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they 

love."  * 


alarm  of  the  loyal  magbtiate  on  the  occasion  now  related, 
and  a  sabseauent  event  that  ftirther  illustrates  the  remark 
with  which  the  nanative  commenoet. 
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Home  came  our  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore  : 
For  though  he  quickly  join'd  his  friends  again, 
And  could  with  decent  force  hit  themes  maintain, 
Still  it  occurred  that,  in  a  luckless  time, 
He  fail'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime  ; 
It  was  observed  his  words  were  not  so  strong, 
His  tones  so  powerful,  his  harangues  so  long, 
As  in  old  times — ^for  he  would  often  drop 
The  lofty  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
When  conscience  whisper' d,  that  he  once  was  still. 
And  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 
And  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near, 
He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  yean  had  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 
Yield  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years — 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside. 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride ; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation — all 
Man's  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recall. 

For,  lo  I  beneath  him  fix'd,  our  BCan  of  Law 
That  lawless  man  the  Foe  of  Order  saw  ; 
Once  fear'd,  now  acom'd ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 
horred : 
A  wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word : 
Again  he  gazed — "  It  is,"  said  he  "  the  same ; 
"  Caught  and  secure :  his  master  owes  him  shame :" 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  from  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
So  long,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead ; 
And  back  recalFd  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Till  she  beholds  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Could  have  conceived  the   culprit  would    have 

gone; 
There  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure. 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure  ; 
This  rouses  anger  for  the  old  offence. 
And  scorn  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence : 
So  on  this  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  boM, 
Rememb'ring  well  that  vile  offence  of  old ; 
And  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dar'd  t'  intrude 
Among  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good ; 
The  crime  provoked  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

blood: 
Nor  wonder  was  it,  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Terror  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 
At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his 

fate. 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
was  come 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home ; 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  free  plain  hints  on  modem  politics : 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  numbers  had  design, 
Their  business  finish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
This  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day  that  he  could  speak  at  night. 
Rash  the  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late, 
Not  one  approving  friend  beside  him  sate ; 


The  greater  number,  whom  he  traced  around, 
Were  men  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  irown'd. 
'*  I  will  not  speak,"  he  thought ;  **  no   pearls  of 

mine 
"  Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine  ;" 
Not  this  avail'd  him,  when  he  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Bolt ;  he  oould  not  fight,  nor  fly : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain. 
Which  now  he  felt  must  be  returned  again  ; 
His  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  at  that  time,  ei^joy'd  a  stranger's  fright; 
That  stranger  now  befriended — ^he  alone, 
For  all  his  insult,  friendless,  to  atone ; 
Now  he  oould  feel  it  cruel  tlunt  a  heart 
Should  be  distress'd,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
"  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  "  I  wouki  defy 
"  Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
**  I  do  confess  a  fear — but  he  will  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope !  the  Justice  saw  the  foe's  distress, 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd — and  so  forbore, 
In  playful  spite  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hanunond  look'd  round   again;    but  none  were 

near. 
With  friendly  smile  to  still  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
He  wonder 'd  who  his  right-hand  man  might  ~ 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possess'd — 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
"  A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd — ^but  check'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  seal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threat'nings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to 

seek — 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dar'd  not  speak  I — 

Now  as  the  Justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
"He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small, 
**  And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
"  One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight — 
^*  Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
"  Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
"  Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  straggling  on  the  green. 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen, 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train 
And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door, 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  bad  left  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threat'ning  at  his  back,) 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 
The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows. 
Where,  in  its  quick'ning  colours,  vengeance  glows ; 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn. 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bum ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose. 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 
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So  look'd  our  hero  in  hit  wrath,  his  cheeks 
Flushed  with  fresh  fires  and  glow'd  in  tingting 

streaks, 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  awhile  restrain'd, 
Like  a  stopped  current  greater  force  regain'd  ; 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum'd  to  hear. 

"  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all, 
'^  How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
"  And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
"  Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

"  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirmed,  confessed, 
"  That,  of  all  people,  we  are  govem'd  best  ? 
*'  We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free, 
**  As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
*'  And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
*<  In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies  ; 
**  And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
"  Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  ? 
'*  Rebels,  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
"  To  them  subsistence  ? — Yes,  such  wretches  live. 

"  Ours  is  a  Church  reformed,  and  now  no  more 
"  Is  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
"  'T  is  pure  in  doctrines,  't  is  correct  in  creeds, 
"  Has  nought  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs  ; 
*^  No  evil  is  therein — ^no  wrinkle,  spot, 
**  Stain,  blame,  or  blemish : — ^I  affirm  there  *s  not. 

"All  this  you  know — now  mark   what  once 

befell, 
"  With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  teU : 
"  I  was  entrapp'd — yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
"  'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
**  Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
*'  Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind  ; 
**  The  land  that  nursed  them,  they  blasphemed ; 

the  laws, 
"  Their    sovereign's  glory,   and  their   country's 


"  And  who  their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who      ^ 
"  Bebellion's  oracle  ? You,  caitiff,  you !" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  ann 
And  fix'd  the  Man  of  Words,  as  by  a  charm. 

**  How  raved  that  railer !  Sure  some  hellish  power 
"  Restrain'd  my  tongue  in  that  delirious  hour, 
"  Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
"  On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infririate  crew ; 
**  But  to  mine  eyes,  such  dreadful  looks  appear'd, 
"  Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard, 
"  That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all, 
"  And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  iU  faU. 

"  Oh !  could  our  country  from  our  coasts  expel 
"  Such  foes  I  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well : 


*  [Tliit  tale  {•  not  jadidooaly  placed  at  tlie  portal  to  tempt 
bfltltating  readers  to  go  forward.  The  fkult,  howerer,  la 
entirely  in  the  aobgect,  which  oommanda  no  strong  or  general 
Interest ;  for  it  is  perfectly  well  conceived  and  executed. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  show,  that  a  man's  fluency  and  force  and 
intrepidity  of  speech  depend  very  mach  upon  his  confidence 
of  the  approbation  of  ms  aaditors ;  and,  aocordingly  it  ex- 


"  This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
"  From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
*'  This  let  us  do."— He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  num  ; 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes  ; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 

'T  was  then  the   Man  of  many  Words  would 

speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  aU  to  seek : 
To  find  a  frdend  he  look'd  the  circle  round. 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found  ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself — "  And  how 
'*  Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now  ?" 
From  pride  and   praise  received,  he   sought  to 

draw 
Ck>urage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe  ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain, 
And  then,  abash'd,  sunk  sadly  down  again  ; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
*'  Slave  and  insurgent  I  what  hast  thou  to  plead  ?*' 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began  : 
"  I  seek  no  favour — I — ^the  rights  of  man ! 
**  Claim ;  and  I — nay  I — ^but  give  me  leave — and  I 
"  Insist — a  man — that  is — and  in  reply, 
*'  I  speak." — Alas !  each  new  attempt  was  vain  : 
Ck>nfused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door. 
Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"Laud  we,"   said   Justice  Bolt,  "the  Powers 
above: 
"  Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remove." 
Exulting  now  he  gain'd  new  strength  of  fame, 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

"  He  dared  not  strive,  you  witness'd — dared  not 
Uft 
"  His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drift : 
"  So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
"  Our  Church  or  State— thus  be  it  to  our  foes." 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  his  full  self,  and  fill'd  his  ample  chair  ; 
Took  one  Aill  bumper  to  each  favourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  polities  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
applause.' 


hibita  the  orthodox,  loval,  'authorative  Jostioe  Bolt  atntek 
quite  dumb  in  an  assembly  of  Jacobins  into  which  he  happens 
to  stray ;  and  the  Jacobin  orator,  in  like  manner  reduced  to 
stammering  and  imbecility,  when  detected  at  a  dinner  of 
parsons.  The  description  of  Justice  Bolt  is  admirable,  and 
mav  stand  for  a  portrait  of  more  than  one  provincial  dictator. 

— JBFrRKY.] 


TALE  II.— THE  PARTING  HOUR. 
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THE   PARTING   HOUR.» 


.  .  »   .  I  did  not  take  my  UtcfB  of  him,  but  kai 
Moat  petty  things  to  aey  t  ere  I  could  tell  him 
How  1  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  houia 
Sach  thouirhtB  and  «aeh  ;— or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiaa,  which  I  had  aet 
Betwixt  two  chJunaing  wocds—oomea  io  my  futher 

Cjfmbeline, 

Grief  hath  changed  me  ainee  yon  aaw  me  laat, 
And  oaiwhil  houn  with  Time's  delbrmed  hand 
Have  writtaa  strange  defcatmes  o'er  my  fhee. 

Comedy  qfSrratt, 

Oh  I  ifthon  he  the  same  %eab,  speak, 

And  speak  onto  the  same  Etaih9i.-*Comed3f  qf  E^atrt. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  mv  boyish  days 

To  the  very  moment  that  she  Dade  me  tea  it, 

Wherein  I  spake  of  moat  diaaatrops  eliaaoea. 

Of  moving  accidents  bv  flood  and  field ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  inaolent  foe, 

And  sold  to  slavery.  Othelto, 


An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  Ihte, 
la  come  to  lay  hia  weary  Umes  among  you  ; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.  Hettry  Vllt, 


MiNUTEXiT  tt«6«  man's  life ;  /ear  after  year* 
Through  all  his  days  let  all  his  deeds  appear, 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange, 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  hind  those  yarious  deeds  are  seen, 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  left  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destlroy'd, 
All  that  through  years  he  suffered  or  enjoy'd  : 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  survey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay ; 
Pain  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise, 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yotk  tree,  observe  an  imcient  pair — 
A  sleeping  man  *,  a  woman  in  her  chair, 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air ; 
Nor  wife,  nor  Sister  8h6,  nor  is  the  naine 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  aeal ; 
Their  years  and  wo^s,  althotigh  fliey  long  have  loved) 
Keep  their  good  name  and  conduot  unreproved  *, 
Thus  life's  small  contforts  they  together  share^ 
And  while  life  lingers  for  the  grave  prepare. 


>  [Mr.  Cnbbe's  fourth  brother,  William*  tdcins  to  a  sea- 
l-ring life,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards :  Be  was  car* 
ried  to  Mexico,  where  he  became  a  silversmith,  married,  and 
prospered,  until  his  Inereastng  riches  attracted  ft  ehai|^  of 
Protestantism ;  the  oonteanenee  ef  whieh  wis  much  perse- 
cution. He  at  last  was  obliged  to  abandon  .Mexico^  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  family  :  and  wm  discovered,  in  the  year  1803, 
by  an  Aldborough  sailor,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  whei« 
again  he  seems  to  have  foand  some  tQeeeiB  in  bosinesa.   Thto 


No  other  subjects  on  their  spirits  press, 
Nor  gain  such  Int'rest  as  the  past  distress : 
Grievous  events,  that  from  the  mem'ry  drive 
Life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive. 
Mix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share. 
Darken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  David  BoUh^  his  fotirth  and  last-bom  boy, 
Allen  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  more  than  common  life  in  every  limb  ; 
A  strong  and  handsome  stripling  he  became. 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  to  the  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen, 
For  ever  easy,  cheeri\il,  or  serene ; 
His  early  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  fair 
And  gentle  maid — ^they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  infant-school  together  play'd. 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid : 
The  boyish  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
In  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
As  prospects  open'd,  and  as  life  i^vanced. 
They  walk'd  together,  they  together  danced ; 
On  all  occasions,  from  their  esrly  years, 
They  mix'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 

fears; 
Each  heart  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
lU  daily  feelings  to  its  kindred  heart ; 
As  years  increased,  unnumber'd  petty  wars 
Broke  out  between  them ;  jealousies  and  jars } 
Causeless  indeed,  and  foUow'd  by  a  peace. 
That  gave  to  lovo-^growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
Whilst  yet  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void, 
Domestic  thoughts  young  Allen's  hours  employ 'd. 
Judith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern, 
Bather  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
Thus  early  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew. 
While  lovers,  thoughtful — and  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd, 
When  with  this  lovd  they  might  have  interfered. 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain ; 
And  strong  at  last,  iiiey  saw  reetriction  vain  ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove. 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love. 

So  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  treikd 
On  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed ; 
But  soon  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  Sid« 
Comes  dunger  rolling  with  the  deep'ning  tide ; 
Yet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Could  ihe  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  traited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
In  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 


sailor  was  the  only  ^etmxtL  he  hod  seen  for  many  *  year  who 
could  tell  him  any  ttiinff  of  Aldborough  and  his  fkmilv ;  and 
great  was  bis  perplexity  when  he  was  informed  that  his 
eldest  brother,  Gecrge,  was  a  clergyman.  **  This  cannot  be 
<mr  Oeoive,"  said  the  wanderer — "  ne  was  a  doctor  1  **  Thia 
was  the  flrat,  uid  it  was  also  the  last,  tidings  that  ever  reached 
Mr.  Crabbe  of  his  Iffother  William ;  and,  upon  the  Ald- 
borough sttllor't  iftory  of  his  casual  interview,  it  is  obvious  tliat 
be  bant  tUs  fale.— 6ee  mti,  p.  S.] 
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Then  Allen's  mother  of  his  favourite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid : 
"  Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ," 
She  said — "  entangling  her  deluded  boy ; " 
And  yet,  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Had  much  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
Judith  had  beauty — and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
Discreet  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Dull  was  their  prospect. — When  the  lovers  met, 
They  said,   "We    must   not — dare  not   venture 

yet." 
'*  Oh  I  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried, 
"  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied ; 
"  On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 
"  Still  urge  obedience — must  I  yet  obey  ?  " 
Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief,  but  grieving  begg'd 

delay. 

At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem*d  to  smile, 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  Western  Isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
**  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remained ; 
"  Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  affairs  attend, 
"  And  wait  awhile,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamoured  boy. 
Eager  an  independence  to  eigoy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea, — 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved, 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young,  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
All  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come. 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home ; 
With  hb  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grieving  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son. 
And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 
done; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 
Hung  on  his  coat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore, 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 

more ;— • 
And  there  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true, 
Weeping,  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  I 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair : 
Sweet    were   the  painful    moments  —  but,  how 

sweet, 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke  as  hope  and  fear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast. 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid— she  cried,  **'Tis 
farl" 
And  danger  too--"  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
"  Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange, 
"  And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change : 


"  What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 

"  Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings ! 

"  But  hark  t   an  oar !"  she  cried,  yet  none  ap- 

pear'd — 
'T  was  love's  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fear*d ; 
And  she  continued — "  Do,  my  Allen,  keep 
"  Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
"  BeUeve  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail, 
"  And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
"  And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride, 
"  Thy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  profession  hide ; 
"  Can  I  believe  hia  love  will  lasting  prove, 
"  Who  has  no  rev'rence  for  the  God  I  love  ? 
"  I    know  thee  well !    how  good  thou  art  and 

kind; 
"  But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind — 
"  Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  ?" — 
"  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youth,  "  attend ; 
"  Forget  her  spleen,  and,  in  my  place  appear, 
"  Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear, 
"  Oft  I  shall  think  (such  comforts  lovers  seek), 
"  Who  speaks  of  me,  and  fancy  what  they  speaik ; 
"  Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
"  On  hope's  £ur    prospects,  and  be    kind    and 

well, 
"  And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
She  answer'd,  "  No,"  but  answer'd  with  a  smile. 
"  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time, 
"  Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime ; 
"  When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  't  is   thy 

chance 
"  To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance, 
"  When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend, 
"  Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend : 
"  That  fawning  Philip ! — ^nay,  be  not  severe, 
"  A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard  I — ^it  soon  was  full  in  sight ; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night ; 
For  see  I — ^his  friends  come  hast'ning  to  the  beach. 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach : 
"  Adieu  I  —  flurewell  I  —  remember !" — and  what 

more 
Affection  taught,  was  utter'd  from  the  shore. 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart. 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still,  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent  I — for  the  youth  she  pray'd. 
And  softly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led. 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled ; 
But  when  retum'd  the  youth  ? — ^the  youth  no  more 
Betum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore ; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame. 
His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  fintme : 
Yes  I  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay, 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  with 

kindred  clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  lefl  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach : 
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He  was  alone ;  he  prem'd  the  very  place 

Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace :  ■ 

There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid, 

So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 

And  on  that  spot,  through  many  year,  his  mind 

Tiim'd  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  resigned. 

Ko  one  was  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft, 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchored  vessel  in  the  bay, 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away. 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  softly  play*d, 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite : 
*^  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
"  Was  my  first  home — and  yonder  Judith  dwelt ; 
''  Dead  I  dead  are  aU !  I  long^I  fear  to  know," 
He  said,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 

Sudden  there  broke  upon  his  grief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 
Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come. 
With  idle  numbers  straying  from  their  home ; 
Allen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold ; 
While    fancy    aided    memory  : — **  Man !     what 

cheer  ?  " 
A  sailor  cried ;  "  Art  thou  at  anchor  here  ?  '* 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought : 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  address'd  : 
"The  Booths!    yet  Uve    they?"    pausing    and 

oppress'd ; 
Then  spake  again : — "  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
"  David  his  name  ? — assist  me,  if  you  can. — 
"  Flemmings  there  were — and  Judith,  doth  she 

Uve  ?  " 
The  woman  gazed,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Yet  wond*ring  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by, 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said — "  She  knew  full  well 
"  Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
"  They  had  a  married  daughter,  and  a  son, 
"  But  they  were   dead,   and   now  remain'd  not 

one." 


s  [OrigiiMl  Ma  :— 

In  a  clew  eve  the  lover  «drd,  and  one 
As  clear  and  bright  on  aged  Alien  shone  : 
On  the  spot  sanctioned  by  tlie  Isst  embrace 
The  old  man  stood  I  and  sigh'd  upon  the  place.] 

•  ["  last  sammer  I  went  down  to  my  native  town,  where  I 
found  the  streets  much  narrower  and  shorter  than  I  thought 
I  had  left  them,  inhabited  bv  a  new  raoe  of  people,  to  whom 
I  wss  very  little  known.  My  play-fellows  were  grown  old, 
and  forced  me  to  suspect  I  was  no  longer  yonng.  My  only 
remaining  friend  had  changed  his  principle^  and  was  become 
the  tool  ol  tlie  predominant  fhctlon.  /wandered  about  for 
five  days,  and  took  the  firat  convenient  opportunity  of 
returning  to  a  place  where,  if  there  is  not  mucn  happiness, 
there  is,  at  least,  such  a  diversity  of  good  and  evil,  that 
slight  vexations  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart."^DR.  Johnsok.] 

*  [Original  MS.  :- 


"  Yes,*'  said  an  elder,  who  had  paused  intent 
On  days  long  past,  **  there  was  a  sad  event ; — 
"  One  of  these  Booths — it  was  my  mother's  tale — 
"  Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
"  She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain  ; 
^*  But  never  came  th'  unhappy  man  again :" 
**  The  ship  was  captured  " — Allen  meekly  said, 
"  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  ?  " 
The  woman  answered :  "  I  remember  now, 
*'  She  used  to  teU  the  lasses  of  her  vow, 
*'  And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
**  The  gayest   hearts  grow    sad  where  she   has 

been; 
**  Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
"  Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obeyed, 
^*  And  early  buried — ^but  I  know  no  more  : 
"  And  hark !  our  friends  are   hastening  to   the 

shore." 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd,  a  man  unnoticed  up  and  down. 
This  house,   and  this,  he  knew,   and  thought  a 

face 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  remember'd  there  remain'd  a  few, 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new : ' 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea. 
Was  reckoned  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  ? 
Or  lived  his  son  ?  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business,  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No  !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread : 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy, 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy  -, 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,   his  life's  whole   purpose, 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen  s  face, — 
**  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  '*  a  woefhl  case ; 
"  We  cannot  all  succeed  :  I  now  command 
*'  The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land : 
"  But  when  we  meet,  you  shall  your  story  tell 
"  Of  foreign  parts  ~I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore,^ 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before  ; 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pass'd — 
*'  The  man  is  Allen  Booth,  and  it  appears 
"  He  dwelt  among  us  in  his  early  year«  : 


Oft  to  his  children  had  the  fliHier  told 
Where  he  resided  in  the  years  of  old  ; 
When,  without  thought,  his  feelisg  and  his  pride 
The  native  town  adorn'd  and  magnified ; 
The  streets,  the  markets,  and  the  ouays  were  alt 
Spacious  and  grand,  and  every  building  tall : 
llie  tower  and  church  were  sea-marks  leagues  from  land- 
Men  were  amaxed  to  see  them  look  so  snnd  1 
His  fluher's  house  was  then  in  Allen's  eyes. 
But  ftir  Ineressed  in  beauty  and  in  sixe ; 
And  their  small  area  where  the  schoolboys  play'd, 
Room  for  an  army  liad  his  fkncv  made : 
But  now  the  dark  and  feeble  mmd  debned. 
Contracted,  sullied  all  tlut  fancy  graced. 
All  spaces  dwindled— streets  but  alleys  seem'd  : 
Then  dreamt  he  now,  or  absent  had  be  dream'd  ? 
The  church  itself,  the  lofty  tower,  the  soena 
Of  so  much  glory,  was  deliased  and  mean  : 
The  mind  each  object  in  dull  clothing  dress'd, 
And  its  own  sadness  on  each  scene  lmpreai*d  ] 
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**  We  see  the  name  engraved  upon  the  Btones, 
*^AVhere  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his 

bones." 
Thus    where    he    lived    and    loved  —  unhappy 

change  1 — 
He  seems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  Widow,  in  a  village  near, 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name  { 
He  was  her  much-loved  Allen,  she  had  stay'd 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured, 
And  much  of  mis'ry  in  her  lot  endured ; 
Her  husband  died;    her  children  sought   their 

bread 
In  various  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  fond  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age. 
Sickness  nor  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengag<} : 
Each  had  immediate  confidence  ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
'*  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
"  My  nature's  weakness,  and  my  soul's  distress^'' 
Allen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart — 
**  Let  me  not  lose  thee — ^never  let  us  part : 
"  So  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufferings  give» 
"  It  is  not  all  distress  to  think  and  live." 
Thus  Allen  spoke — for  time  had  not  removed 
The  charms  attached  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  oot, 
Labours  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot. 
To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  &te, 
At  various  times,  't  is  comfort  to  relate ; 
And  yet  his  sorrow — she  too  loves  to  hear 
What  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

First  he  related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
Alarm'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more. 
Then,  ere    the  ship  had   reach'd  her  purposed 

course, 
They  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
Then  'cross  th'  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey. 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay : 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Himself  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
There  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke, 
And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace, 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
There,  hopeless  ev<Sr  to  escape  the  land, 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
In  cottage  shelter'd  from  the  blase  of  diay, 
He  saw  his  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lof^  trees, 
Waved  o'er  his  scat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then   he  thought   of  England,   nor   could 

sigh, 
But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  "  Why?" 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid, 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid : 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his 

views 
Of  further  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 
His  friend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
"  His  faith  as  tainted  :   he  his  spouse  would  taint ; 
*'  Make  all  his  children  infidels,  and  found 
'*  An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 


''  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  "  none  would 
care 
*^  What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
**  None  ask'd  me  whom  I  worshipped,  how  I  pray'd, 
*'  If  due  obedience  to  the  lavrs  were  paid : 
*'  My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  still, 
^*  Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  will. 
**  I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 
**  And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life ; 
"  I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  woiUd,  allow'd, 
"  And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd ; 
'*  Their  forms  I  follow* d,  whether  well  or  sick» 
*'  And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
"  But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
"  My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound : 
"  A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  veiy  Turk 
**  Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 
**  To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
"  Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood : 
"  Oh !  had  I  Uttle  but  the  book  possess'd, 
*^  I  might  have  read  it,  and  eigo/d  my  rest." 

Alas  I  poor  Allen — ^through  his  wealth  was  saeo 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceal' d  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown, 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last, 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past, 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly, 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die ; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  olijects  of  delight : 
Bis  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight. 
All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his  flight. 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy-Bay : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  lab'ring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain 
With  joyful  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  again : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  seized  an  ofier'd  hand, 
<*  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  I" 
He  cried,  "  and  in  what  country  ?  quickly  say." 
The  seamen  answer'd — strangers  all  were  they ; 
Only  one  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  had  seen. 
For  that  esteem'd ;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew. 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and,  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen ;  then  again  he  sail'd 
For  England's  coast,  again  his  fate  prevail'd : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong. 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  served  his  country  long. 
By  various  shores  he  pass*d,  on  various  seas, 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distress'd. 
Day  after  day  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream' d,  that  on  the  seaa 
Were  his   loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the 

trees: 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes : — "  There  stand 
"  My  wife,  my  children ;  't  is  my  lovely  land. 
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'*  See  I  there  my  dwelling— oh  I  delieioua  leeae 
"  Of  my  beet  life  : — ^unhand  me — are  ye  men  ?" 
And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  till  the  wind 
Brosh'd  the  fond  pictnree  from  the  etagiuuit  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  tfghte,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gaye  his  spirits  strength  : 
'T  was  in  the  Indian  seas  his  limb  he  lest, 
And  he  was  left  half-de«d  upon  the  coast ; 
But  living  gain*d,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
*^  Thus,*'  be  continued,  '« paae'd  unvaried  years, 
"  Without  events  producing  h<mes  or  ftars." 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
But  years  advancing  undermined  hit  health  ; 
Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dream  he  fiew 
To   England's  shore,   and    scenes  his  childhood 

knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  fav'rite  rnaid^ 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  deciiy'd » 
And  thus  excited,  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose : 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he  (bund, 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground. 
Where  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear'd, 
And  how  confused  and  troubled  all  appear'd  { 
His  thoughts  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd, 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroyed  ^ 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewild'ring  themes, 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Flies  back  again  some  resting-place  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees. 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene, 
Where  the  fresh  springs    burst  o'er  the  lively 

green; — 
So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  aflMghts 
The  faithftil  widow  by  its  poweriVil  flights; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell, 
And  cry — ^**  'T  is  she,  my  wife  I  ray  Isabel  I 
'*  Where  are  my  children  7'^ — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend, 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watch'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchfhl  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 

'T  is  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 


9  [Thb  tale  oontaf ns  pMnget  of  gmt  beauty  uid  ptthoa. 
he  atory  ia  aimplv  that  of  a  yoath  and  a  maiden  in  bumble 
life,  wbo  bad  lo^ed  each  otber  from  their  childhood,  but  were 


too  poor  to  marry.  The  yoath  goes  to  the  West  Indiea  to 
puah  hia  fortane ;  but  it'  captured  by  tlie  Spaniards  and 
carried  to  Mexico,  where,  in  the  conrae  of  time,  though  still 
sighing  for  hia  first  love,  he  mairiM  a  Spanish  girl,  and  lives 
twenty  years  with  her  and  bis  children.  lie  is  tliea  im- 
pressed and  carried  round  the  world  for  twenty  years  longer, 
and  is  at  Isst  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  when  old,  and 
shattered,  and  lonely,  to  seek  hia  native  town,  and  the  scene 
of  his  yonthAil  vows.  He  comes  and  finds  bia  Judith,  like 
himself,  in  a  state  of  widowhood ;  liut  still  brooding,  like 
himself,  over  tlie  memory  of  their  early  love.  She  had  waited 
ten  anxious  yeaxs  without  tidings  of  hlai,  and  then  married  : 
and  now,  when  all  passion  and  fuel  for  pasrioniaestingaished 


Careftil,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  moses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 


And  where  is  he  ?  Ah  1  doubtless  in  those  scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  riUs,  where  ev'ry  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'riag  vale. 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  cones 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thick'ning  glooms  ? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 
Blaze  pot  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor-fly, 
When  Uke  a  sparkUng  gem  It  wheels  iUumined  by? 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  lisfning  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  ehikiren,  eager  in  their  joys : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  blisB 
Gives  the  ezpressiotk,  and  the  gk>w  l&e  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by. 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy ; 
For  she  can  foUy  of  their  nature  deem — 
But  see  1  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme. 
And  wakes,  and  erie»-^'*  My  God !  't  was  but  a 
dream."' 
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I^asetheiiv 
And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand  i 


It  thou  beest  rated  by  thy  eflOmation, 
Thou  dost  deserve  enough. 


AfercAoat  of  Venice. 


Becanae  twill  net d#  them  wraegto  mialraat  any,  I  will  do 
myaelf  the  right  to  irust  none \  and  the  fln«  b  (far  which  I 
may  go  the  finer).  I  wlU  live  a  bachelor.-- JfacA  Ado  obemt 
NMg. 

Throw  ph^c  to  the  dogs,  I  '11  none  of  it,-^Mad)eth. 

Hia  promises  are,  as  he  tiien  was,  mighty; 
Ajid  hiaperfkamaaee,  aa  he  now  ia,  notmag. 

JBMry  VII J , 


Gwnr  was  a  fiurmer,  whom  the  fanners  all. 

Who  dwelt  around,  '*  the  Gentleman  "  would  call ; 

Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride. 

They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

within  them,  the  memory  of  their  yovng  sMachment  endears 
them  to  each  other,  and  they  MSil  eling  together^  in  sad  and 
subdued  affection,  to  the  eaelusioa  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  their  earliest  love 
is  beautifhlly  given.  The  sad  and  long  delayed  return  of 
tlie  adventurer  is  described  in  a  tone  of  genuine  pathos^  and 
in  some  places  with  sneh  truth  and  force  of  colouring,  aa  to 
outdo  the  efforts  of  the  first  dramatic  representation.  There 
is  somediing  sweet  and  touching,  ana  in  a  high  vein  of 
poetry,  in  the  story  which  Allen  tells  to  Judith  of  all  hia 
adventures,  and  of  those  other  ties,  of  which  it  still  wrings 
her  bosom  to  hear  him  neak.  The  dose  is  extremely  beau- 
tiftil,  and  leaves  upon  tne  mind  that  impression  of  sadness 
whidi  is  both  salntarv  and  delightftil.  because  it  is  akin  to 
pity,  and  mingled  wiUi  admhadon  and  esteem.'JBrrBXT.] 


Far  different  he  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enlivened  than  a  clod, 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathers  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  machine  : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prize 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  staUs,  and  sties ; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet, 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  khigs, 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep, 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown, 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  leaBe  *, 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns  ; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  scorns ; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can, — 
This  is  the  Farmer  made  the  Gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent, 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content  *, 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read, 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led, 
Or  by  a  fashion  ;  curious  in  his  land  ; 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he  plann'd ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex'd, 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade,— 
This  is  the  Gentleman,  a  Farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these ;  he  from  the  world  with- 
drew 
Early  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense, 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence  ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire, 
If  not  a  Farmer,  men  had  call*d  him  'Squire. ' 

Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Cross'd  the  still  tenour  of  his  chosen  life ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say 
"  My  tenants,"  nor  "  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 

Fix'd  in  his  farm,  he  soon  display'd  his  skill 
In  small-boned    lambs,    the  horse-hoe,    and   the 

drill; 
From  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  show'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind  ; 
To  all  around  their  visits  he  repaid, 
And  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  display'd. 
His  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat, 
And  guests  politely  call'd  his  house  a  Seat ; 
At  much  expense  was  each  apartment  graced. 
His  taste  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste  ; 
In  full  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell. 
The  sofas  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirrors  in  gilded  frames  display'd  the  tints 
Of  glowing  carpets  and  of  colour'd  prints ; 
The  weary  eye  saw  every  object  shine, 
And  all  was  costly,  fanciful,  and  fine. 


As  with  his  fHends  he  pass'd  the  social  hours. 
His  generous  spirit  scom'd  to  hide  its  powers  ; 
Powers  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gave  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there  ; 
Oft  he  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force. 
As  loth  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse ; 
Some,  't  is  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak. 
Will  a  due  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal, 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Others  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  turn  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  impede ; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin. 
Of  ending  thoughtless— and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spake : — 

'*  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul, 
"  To  see  how  man  submits  to  man's  control ; 
"  How  overpowered  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
*^  In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred  \ 
"  The  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
"  But  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies  ; 
'*  Man  yields  to  custom,  as  he  bows  to  fate, 
"  In  all  things  ruled— mind,  body,  and  estate  ; 
**  In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
"  To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why ; 
"  But  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read, 
"  And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
*'  Some  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure, 
^*  Long  as  your  patience  or  your  wealth  endure, 
"  But  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
"  They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  ? 
"  These    solemn    cheats    their    various   methods 

choose, 
"  A  system  flres  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
"  Hence  wordy  wars  arise  ;  the  leam'd  divide, 
'■'■  And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

'*  Next,  our  affairs  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell, 
**  Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
"  Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
"  The  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
"  They  take  a  part  in  every  man's  affiftirs, 
'*  And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  theirs  ; 
'•^  Because  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
^*-  Like  fiocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 
^*  Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
"  That  now  to  shearing,  now  to  slaughter  leads.* 
**  Should  you  offend,  though  meaning  no  offence, 
**  You  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence  ; 
*'  The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view, 
**  And  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew ; 
**  Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store, 
**  Would  pick  up  fallen  merc'ry  from  the  fioor ; 
*'  If  he  pursue  it,  here  and  there  it  slides, 
**  He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides; 
**  This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain, 
*^  It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
*'  Till,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost, 
"  He  finds  his  labour  and  his  object  lost. 
**  But  most  it  grieves  me  (friends  alone  are  round), 
**  To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound ; 


I  [Original  MS. :— 

Because  in  beaten  wayt  we  ever  tread. 
And  man  by  mnn,  as  sheep  by  sheep,  is  led, 
None  start  aside,  but  in  the  paUis  proceed,  &c.] 
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'*  Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  HeaTen  con- 
trive, 
*'  Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive  : 
"  Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
*'  Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
"  Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
'<  Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse : 
**  Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules, 
*'  Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools, 
"  And  train'd  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools : 
**  The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs, 
*^  And  lo  I  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
**  What  man  of  sense  can  marriage-rites  approve  ? 
"  What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  ? 
**  Forced  to  be  kind  I  compeli'd  to  be  sincere  I 
^*  Do  chains  and  fetters  m^e  companions  dear  ? 
*^  Prisoners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
*'  May  keep  them  safe,   it  does  not  make  them 

fond: 
"  The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  licence,  prayers, 
"  All  parties  known !  made  public  all  affairs ! 
**  Such  forms  men  suffer,  and  from  these  they  date 
^*  A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate : 
'*  Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun, 
"  But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

"  Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain, 
^"  Look  you  for  rest  ?     Alas  I  you  look  in  vain. 
**  If  sick,  he  comes ;  you  cannot  die  in  peace, 
"  Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release ; 
"  To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
**  The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess ; 
"  Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goes — 
<«  But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

''  Such  are  our  burthens ;  part  we  must  sustain, 
'*  But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain : 
"  Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
**  With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they  're 

bound; 
"  In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide, 
'*  Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride; 
**  E'en  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare 
**  (Good  souls !)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are ! 
'*  As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells, 
'*  Cry,  *  Lo  I  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

**  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
«  By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give ; 
*'  No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind, 
"  No  Slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 
"  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy, 
"  But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
^*  No  bottle-holder,  with  officious  aid, 
**  To  comfort  conscience,  weaken'd  and  afraid : 
'*  Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
*'  And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

'*  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 
seem 
«  Alive  I  awake ! — ^the  superstitious  dream. 


s  ["  Lo  I,  who  ent  beneath  a  tx«e 
Sane  Bamkinet  and  Bowxybee, 
And  Blouielind,  and  Marian  bright. 
In  apron  bine,  or  apron  white, 


''  Oh  I  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek, 
"  Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak ; 
'*  From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  is  right  and  just ; 
'*  Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
**  Creeds  to  reject,  pretensions  to  deride, 
"  And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  bedde." 

Such  was  the  speech :  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride, 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified. 
''  A  farmer  this ! "  they  said,  '<  Oh  !  let  him  seek 
"  That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
"  On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours, 
"  While  speakers,  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers  I" 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare, 
Must  be  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view, 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse  to  spur  the  languid  powers ; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  fiorid  page, 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age  * 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  "  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke :"  * 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  the 

vain. 
And  from  a  comer  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named. 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then,  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer  when  each  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display ; 
For  these  occasions,  forth  his  knowledge  sprung, 
Als  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung  : 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  tiie  praise 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend ;  and  when  the  year  came 
round, 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found : 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca— aiy,  observant,  still, 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak : 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect. 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect. 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life, 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law. 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw, 


Now  write  my  aonnets  in  a  book. 
For  my  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke." 

Oat,  Prologue  to  Shepherd »  ffeeh.'] 
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And  whtX  they  saw  not,  ftncied ;  «dd  't  yns  tin, 

And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn : 

But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  proTe 

Theirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  loTe ; 

"  Fools  as  they  were  1  could  they  conceiYe  that 

rings 
"  And  parsons'  blessings  were  substantial  things  ?  " 
They  aiiswer*d   **Yesi"  while  he  contemptuous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  fVom  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  Tex  us,  whom  we  so  deq>i8e  ? 

Brave  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led ; 
If  to  his  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid, 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid : 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done :  obedience  he  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command. 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  sulgect  hand  ; 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim, 
To  prove  that  kg  <done  was  king  of  him. 

The  still  Eebeoca,  who  her  station  knew, 
"With  ease  resigned  the  honours  not  her  due : 
Well  pleased  die  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

grace, 
And  wished  not  there  to  see  a  female  face ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  middens  round 
So  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown'd ; 
And  sometimes  whisper'd  —  "Why  should   you 

respect 
"  These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  ?  " 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter 
free, 
Still  felt  abridgment  in  his  Uberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd, 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  astray, 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray, 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks, 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday-books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themei. 
And  caird  his  free  conjectures  **  devil's  dreams :" 
She  honoured  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall, 
And  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Caird  them  "  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes, 
"  And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose." 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimef 

<<  'T  is  a  kind  fool ;  why  vex  her  in  her  way  ?" 
Her  way  she  took,  sad  still  had  more  in  tiew, 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  tod. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  't  was  plain. 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  sway'd 
Their  peacefrd  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  best. 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn  something  felt— he  knew  not  what— was 
wrong; 


He  wish'd  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing, 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
"  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat, 
**  And  when  he  walk'd  he  trembled  on  his  feet : 
<<  He  had  fbivbodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
*'  Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threaten'd  by  a  dun ; 
"  Hie  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
"  To  those  physicians— he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain, 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain : 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distemper'd  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye ; — 
She  thought,  debated,  fix'd-'' Alas !"  she  said, 
'*  A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delay'd ; 
'^  You  hate  these  doctors  ;  well !  but  were  a  friend 
"  And  doctor  one,  your  fears  would  have  an  end : 
"  My  cousin  Jlfo//sf--Sootland  holds  him  now«^ 
'*  Is  above  all  men  skilful,  aU  allow ; 
'*  Of  late  a  Doctor,  and  within  a  while 
**  He  means  to  settle  in  this  fkvour'd  isle : 
"  Should  he  attend  you,  with  his  skill  profound, 
"  You  must  be  safe,  and  shortly  would  be  sound." 

When  men  in  health  against  Physicians  rail. 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  fail ; 
Who  calls  a  Lawyer  rogue,  may  find,  too  late, 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate ; 
Nay,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce, 
The  Priest,  th'  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use : 
Ease,  health,  and  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high, 
These  powers  are  dwarib  that  he  can  scarcely  spy  ; 
Pain,  siokness,  languor,  keep  a  man  so  low. 
That  these  neglected  dwarfs  to  giants  grow : 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  clear  good  sense — but  Gwyn  was  not  of  those. 

He  heard  and  he  rejoiced :  ^  Ah !  let  him  come, 
'<  And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home." 
Home  came  the  t>octoi^-he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  his  case  required  ; 
His  hours  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink. 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  join'd  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound. 
To  make  the  flincy-sick  no  more  than  fknoy-sound. 

With  such  attention,  who  could  long  be  ill  ? 
Returning  health  proelaim'd  the  Doctoi^s  skill. 
Presents  and  praises  from  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely  offer'd  on  the  patient's  part ; 
In  high  repute  the  Doctor  seem'd  to  stand, 
But  still  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  as  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair, 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  Station  there : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  perform'd  the  p«rt 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start ; 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene, 
When  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were 

dean; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  gi^. 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew, 
This  strange  physician  said — "  Adieu !  adieu ! 
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"  FareweU !— Heaven  bless  you !— if  you  should— 

but  no, 
"  You  need  not  fear— farewell  I  'tis  time  to  go." 

The  Doctor  spoke ;  and  as  the  patient  heard, 
His  old  disorders  (dreadful  train !)  appear'd  ; 
*'  He  felt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
"  Upon  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
'*  Should  his  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
"  Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse." 

So,  as  the  Doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part, 
He  cried  in  terroi^— "  Oh !  be  where  thou  art : 
<*  Ck>me,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;    oh ! 

come, 
''  Make  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort   to   mine 

home; 
^*  I  have  now  sjrmptoms  that  require  thine  aid, 
"  Do,  Doctor,  stay :  "— th*  obli^g  Doctor  stay'd. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  had  now  a  friend. 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
But  now  possessed  of  male  and  female  guide, 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
In  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please ; 
Now  if  he  would  a  fav'rite  nag  bestride, 
He  sought  permission — "  Doctor,  may  I  ride  ?  " 
(Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told) — 
**  I  think  you  may,  but  guarded  from  the  cold, 
"  Ride  forty  minutes." — Free  and  happy  soul. 
He  scom'd  submission,  and  a  man's  control ; 
But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight. 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affairs  adieu. 
Led  and  assiBted  by  the  faithful  two  ; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat. 
And  whisper'd  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hate ; 
While  the  chief  visier  eased  his  lord  of  cares. 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  affairs : 
No  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow, 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground, 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  ftmines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  fail'd  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer ; 
Then  came  fresh  tenors  on  our  hero's  mind — 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

"  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  **  I  rest  assured 
*<  Of  my  friend's  aid ;  they  wiU  in  time  be  cured ; 
'*  But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
'*  These  inward  griefr  and  troubles  of  the  soul  ? 
'*  Oh  I  my  Rebecca  I  my  disorder'd  mind 
'^  No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
**  What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  ?  "    She  proposed 
The  Parish-guide ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  ?— "  No  I  him  have  I  defied, 
*'  Insulted,  riighted — shall  he  be  my  guide  ? 
"  But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
'*  A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust ; 
"  Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  frx>m  ear  to  ear. 


"  To  make  his  truths,  his  Gospel-truths,  appear ; 
'*  True  if  indeed  they  be,  't  is  time  that  1  should 

hear: 
^*  Send  for  that  man ;  and  if  report  be  just, 
"  I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
''  But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 
'*  Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat." 

To  Doctor  Mollet  was  the  grief  confess'd, 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express'd ; 
Yet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone. 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
"  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wav'ring  mortal  cried, 
**  Like  men  deceive ;  I  would  be  satisfied ; — 
*'  And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
"  Comfort  and  light: — do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pass'd  with  Gwyn  was 
told: 
'*  Alas ! "  the  Doctor  said,  "  how  hard  to  hold 
**  These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
**  At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 
"  For  while  so  strong  these  new-bom  fancies  reign, 
**  We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain : 
"  You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
'*  The  bigot's  threat'nings  or  the  zealot's  creed  ; 
*'  Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
'*  What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes ; 
"  And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
**  Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

TTup  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn. 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and,  being  earnest  and  sincere. 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear : 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  fame. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  heard  his  name : 
His  little  faiUngs  were  a  grain  of  pride, 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide : 
A  k)ve  of  presents,  and  of  lofty  praise 
For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed. 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislesid : — 
To  him  the  Doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own  ; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt. 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minds  at  first  were  deeply  veil'd  ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
TiU  by  degrees  sufiicient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind. 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  hia  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel 
(A  dubious  point),  yet  he,  with  every  care. 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  he  found  like  him  to  reign. 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again  : 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust : 
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True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 

Of  the  cool  Doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 

But  mild  Bebecca  he  could  surely  sway, 

While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the  way : 

So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun, 

Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  ?) 

He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  plann'd, 

Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 

There  he  must  rest  sole  judge  of  his  affairs, 

While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent, 
He  fear*d  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent ; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair, 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye, 
And  fair  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
^'  You  must  be  married :  will  you  name  the  day  V* 
She  smiled,— '< 'T is  well:    but    should    he    not 

comply, 
''  Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  ?"— 
''  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  '' who  feels  remorse, 
*■*■  (And  feels  not  he  ?)  must  wish  relief  of  course : 
"  And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  ? — 
**  You  must  be  married ;  will  you  name  the  time  V* 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvell'd  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
**  But  what  the  cause  ?"  he  cried ;  "  H  is  genuine 
love  for  me." 


Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  aooordant  tribe  : — 
A  man  for  favour  to  the  mansion  speeds, 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds ; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air. 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair : 
Then  for  the  Doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves, 
And  gives  for  praise,  assent — and  to  the  Fair 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 
Thus  sees  a  peasant,  with  discernment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 

Lo !    now  the   change  complete :    the  convert 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
Mollet  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul. 
And  o*er  his  purse  the  Lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend — 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend  ; 
And  fair  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life — 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wife.' 


*  [This  Ule  is  of  a  ooaner  texture  Uun  the  preeeding  ones, 
though  full  of  acute  observation  and  graphic  delineation  of 
ordinary  characten.  The  hero  is  not  a  farmer  turned  gentle- 
man, bat  a  gentleman  turned  farmer — a  conceited,  active, 
talking,  domineering  sort  of  nerson — ^who  plants,  and  eats, 
and  drinks  with  great  vigoui^eeps  a  mistress,  and  speaks 
with  audacious  scorn  of  the  tyranny  of  wives,  and  the  impo- 
sitions of  priests,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  Being  but  a 
shallow  fellow,  however,  at  bottom,  his  confidence  in  his 
opinions  declines  gradually  as  his  health  decays ;  and  being 
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Heaven  witness 
I  have  been  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Henry  VIIL 

Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  yon, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  fktal  time 
Cuts  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchanse  of  sweet  disoonrse. 
Which  so  long  sonderd  friends  should  dwell  upon. 

Richard  IIL 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  Mi  to  thy  prayers. 

Hemry  IV. 

Fsrewell, 
Thou  pure  Impiety,  thou  impioas  purity,  . 
For  thee  111  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Ado  abimt  Nothimg. 


Love  will  expire  —the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indiflfrence,  or  esteem  : 
Some  favour'd  pairs,  in  this  exchange,  are  blest. 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ; 
Others,  ill  match'd,  with  minds  unpair'd,  repent 
At  once  the  deed,  and  know  no  more  content ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline, 
And,  with  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign  ; 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prey 
Of  long-protracted  hope  and  dull  delay : 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on, 
Till  love  is  withered,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  poesesa'd, 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rest ; 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved  : 
A  wealthy  Aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustain'd, 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remain'd ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere. 
Thus  loved  expectant ;  year  succeeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospect 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw, 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  "  for  she  was  yet  a  child." 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 


seised  witli  some  maladies  in  bis  stomach,  he  ends  witli  max^ 
rying  his  mirtress,  and  submitting  to  be  triply  governed  by 
three  of  her  oonfederates,  in  the  respective  characters  of  a 
quack  doctor,  a  methodist  preacher,  and  a  projecting  land 
steward.— ^irrBBT.] 

>  rMr.  Crabbe*s  sons  have  no  doubt  but  that  their  mother's 
residence,  at  one  time,  with  her  rich  old  aunt,  who  was  very 
partial  to  her,  and  abounded  in  trinkets,  suggested  this  snp- 
pontion.] 
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And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain, 
Beheld  the  seasons  change  and  change  again  : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused, 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused  : 
While  hers,  though  teasing,  hoasted  to  be  kind, 
And  she,  resenting,  to  be  all  resigned. 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  she  groan*d,  and  cough'd,  and 

cried, 
Talk'd  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  oough'd,  and  talk'd  again  of  death : 
''  Here  may  you  live,  my  Dinah  I  here  the  boy 
'^  And  you  together  my  estate  eigoy :" 
Thus  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  ezpress'd, 
Till  they  forbore  to  urge  the  fond  request. 

Servant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obtained  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known. 
That  nothing  seem'd  exclusively  their  own  : 
But  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
They  now  had  travelled  to  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  prospect  open'd — but  alas  I 
Long  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass. 
Rupert  was  call'd,  in  other  clime,  t'  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace. 
Loth  were  the  lovers ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
'T  was  fortune's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared : 
"  You  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay, 
**  And  Dinah's  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay  ; 
"  All  will  be  yours  ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh  ; 
'*  The  kind  must  suffer,  and  the  best  must  die  :" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view, 
And  little  comfort,  but  that  both  were  true  ; 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer. 
While  hers  remain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
^*  His  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold  : 
"  The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
"  And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despair ;" 
In  other  letters  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
"  His  fHends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them  true." 

When  the  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
She  wonder'd  mnch  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd : 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
The  ills  of  life,  nor  murmur'd  nor  complain'd. 


3  Alluaion  is  here  made,  not  to  tbe  well-known  speeiei  of 
sumaeht  called  the  poiaon-oak,  toxicodendnmt  bat  to  tne  «/ku, 
or  poiaon-tree  of  Java :  whether  it  be  real  or  inuginary,  thia 
ia  no  proper  place  for  inquiry. 

I  ["  Pierce  in  dread  silence  on  the  blaated  heath 
Fell  Upaa  siU,  the  Hydra  tree  of  death. 
Lol  from  one  root,  the  envenom'd  aoil  below, 
A  thoiuand  vegetative  aerpenta  grow ; 
In  shining  raya  the  aealv  monater  apreada 
O'er  ten  aqaare  leagues  nia  for  diverging  heads, 
Or  in  one  trunk  entwista  his  tangled  form, 
Looks  o'er  the  clouds,  and  hisaes  in  the  storm,"  ice. 

Darwiu's  Luvet  of  the  PtanU, 


To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beads,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown, 
With  the  kind  notice — "  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day, 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part. 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart. 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail. 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  av*rice,  like  the  poison-tree,' 
Kills  all  beside  it,  and  alone  wiU  be  ;  > 
Whatever  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul, — she  loved  the  hoards  to  view  ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  survey'd. 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 

Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  cares, 
Look'd  to  the  great,  and  ruled  the  small  affairs  ; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china-show, 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow  : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 

This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 

sway. 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  it  way ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook, 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book  ; 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send. 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who  now  oppressed,  no  longer  took  the  air, 
But  sat  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear. 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near ; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed,—  at 

last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past ; 
Then  came  a  priest — 't  is  comfort  to  reflect 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect : 
And  all  was  over. — By  her  husband's  bones. 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones, 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame, 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Stock,  bonds,  and  buildings  ;  it  disturb'd  her  rest. 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possess'd  : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty  for  the  donor's  sake  ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste, 
Her  love  of  hoarding,  and  her  dread  of  waste. 


For  an  authentic  refutation  of  the  groes  ImpoaiUon  prac- 
tiaed  on  the  people  of  Europe,  by  the  romance  of  Poersch, 
on  the  aubject  of  thb  tree,  see  Kaiflea's  History  o/Javay  vol.  i., 
p.  44.  "  Almost  etery  one,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  **  has  heard  of 
Its  Ikbulooa  hiatory—a  history  which,  fh>m  its  extravagant 
nature,  Its  susceptibility  of  poetical  ornament,  its  alliance 
with  the  cruelties  of  a  despotic  government,  and  the  spark- 
ling geniua  of  Darwin,  whoae  purpoae  it  answered  to  adopt 
and  personify  it  aa  a  malignant  spfait,  haa  obtained  almost 
equal  currency  with  the  wonders  of  the  L^ma  hydra,  the 
Chimera,  or  any  other  of  the  classic  fictions  of  anti- 
quity."] 
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Sometimefl  the  past  would  on  her  mind  intrude, 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued  ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press, 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success  : 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless  ;  what  the  boy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  eigoy  ; 
Oft  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  would  seize, 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease  : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 
And  Heav'n,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  fUend. 

Month   after  month  was  passed,  and  all  were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort,  and  in  rich  content ; 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around, 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found  ; 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wept, 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  passed  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford  ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  av'rice  strove, 
And  oft  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love  : 
A  secret  pleasure  fill'd  the  Widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possessed ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  Maid, 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display'd : 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony. 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around, 
She  much  delight  in  every  ol^ect  found . 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — to  destroy. 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 

Within  that  fair  apartment  guests  might  see 
The  comforts  cull'd  for  wealth  by  vanity : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed, 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised ; 
Silky  and  soft  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow  ; 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care. 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid, 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  Maid  ; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  vamish'd  wood, 
In  level  rows,  her  polish'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought : 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's-head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case. 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  the  enamePd  face ; 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel, 
It  clicked  fh)m  pray'r  to  pray'r,  from  meal  to  meal. 

Here  as  the  lady  sat,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway : 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats. 
And  langh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats  ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degen*rate  times, 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  their 
crimes ; 


While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's  name, 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  fHends  disooursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  confeas'd : 
While  thus  the  Virgin  strove  with  secret  pain, 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see, 
But  sat  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  reverie. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin, 
When^tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow. 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know  ; 
Nor  as,  when  list'ning  half  an  hour  before. 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door ; 
But  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
"  I  think  the  devil 's  in  the  man !  "  she  cried ; 
''  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek 
"  And  pitted  ttuoe,  will  with  my  lady  speak ; 
''He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
"  Please  you,  my  Uidy,  't  would  be  joy  to  you : 
''  What  must  I  answer  ?  "—Trembling  and  distress'd 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah  by  her  fears  opprees'd ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

"  Revive,  my  love  I "  said  he,  "  I've  done  thee 
harm; 
'*  Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  look'd  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"  See !  my  good  friend,"  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
"  The  bloom  of  Hfe,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
"  Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead ; 
"  We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
'*  Age-struck  and  feeble — so  I  find  art  thou ; 
"  Thine  eye  is  sunken,  furrow'd  is  thy  face, 
"  And  downward  look'st  thou — so  we  run  our  race ; 
"  And  happier  they  whose  race  is  nearly  run, 
"  Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

"  True,  lady,  true — we  are  not  girl  and  boy, 
"  But  time  has  left  us  something  to  ex^y." 
"  What  I  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fortune  ? — ^yea,  I 

live 
"  To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give : 
"  Thou  too  perhaps  art  wealthy ;  but  our  fate 
"  Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late." 

"  To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  come 
''  Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
"  Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert,  "  will  I  grieve  ;  't  is  mine 
*'  To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine : 
"  For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
"  That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
"WhUe   mine  rejoices"— "Heavens  1"    retum'd 

the  maid, 
"  This  talk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decay'd  ? 
"  No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
"  For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resigned  : 
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**  As  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
*'  These  noble  views,  tMs  pious  love  in  thee  ; 
'*  That  we  together  may  the  change  await, 
^*  Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other's  &te ; 
*'  When  fellow  pilgrims,  we  shall  daily  crave 
<*  The  mutual  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed ; 
"  Dinah,"  said  he,  '■*  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows  ? 
^*  What  spousal  mean'st  thou  ?  — thou  art  Rupert's 

spouse ; 
**  That  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give : 
**  But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
"  Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  past, 
"  Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  fdse  at  last  ? 
**  Something  thou    hast — I    know  not  what — ^in 

view; 
**  I  find  thee  pious —  let  me  find  thee  true." 

**  Ah  I  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart ; 
*'  And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

*^  Nay,  speak  at  once ;  and  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
"  Mean'st  thou  to  take  me,  now  I  'm  wreck'd,  in 

tow? 
"  Be  fair ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark ; 
"  Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  ? 
"  Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
'*  That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive : 
"  True  I  am  shatter'd,  I  have  service  seen, 
"  And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
"  My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red, 
"  And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread : 
'*  Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
"  Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue ; 
**  Have  been  trepann'd,  have  lived  in  toil  and  care, 
"  And  wrought   for  wealth  I  was  not  doom'd  to 

share; 
"  It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
"  In  gaining  riches  for  my  destin'd  bride : 
'<  Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  past, 
**  Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
**  This  doubt  of  thee--«  childish  thing  to  tell, 
"  But  certain  truth — my  very  throat  they  swell : 
"  They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
"  Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
**  These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
"  This  hour  must  end   them,   and  perhaps  will 

heal." 

Here  Dinah  sigh'd,  as  if  afraid  to  speak— 
And  then  repeated — *'  They  were  frail  and  weak : 
"  His  soul  she  lov'd,  and  hoped  he  had  the'grace 
"  To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place." 

She  ceased ; — ^with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 

The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy,^ 

He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 

And  bronzed  broad  hand ;  then  told  her  his  regard, 

His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 

Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  the  will — 


*  [Tliit  tale  hu  Mmiethliig  of  the  ohancter  of  the  '  I^rtioR 
Hoar ;'  bat  more  painAal  and  less  reflned.  It  is  foanded  like 
it  on  the  story  of  a  betrothed  youth  and  maiden,  whose  mar- 
riai^e  is  prevented  by  their  poverty ;  and  the  yooth  goes  to 
puisae  his  fortane  at  sea,  while  the  damsel  awaits  his  retara 


Or  he  would  curse  her : — saying  this,  he  threw 

The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 

To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

Proud  and  indignant,  suffering,  sick,  and  poor. 
He  grieved  unseen :  and  spoke  of  love  no  more — 
TUl  aU  he  felt  in  indignation  died, 
As  hers  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distress'd. 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd. 
And  shares  a  parish-gift ; — at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair ; 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badgeman's  blue. 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  hiz  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid, 
A  costly  purchase  made  in  Beauty's  aid ; 
When  his  fnnk  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace, 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace ; 
And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

face; 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move. 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love. 

Behold  them  now  I — see  there  a  tradesman  stands. 

And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fresh  commands ; 

He  moves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — ^*  Stay," 

Her  air  expresses, — **  Hark.to  what  I  say ! " 

Ten  paces  off,  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 

Has  taken  refuge  from  the  noon-day  heat, 

His  eyes  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 

What  were  the  movements  of  that  subtle  mind  : 

How  still  1 — how  earnest  is  he  t^it  appears 

His  thoughts  are   wand'ring  through  his  earlier 

years; 
Through  years  of  fhiitless  labour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away : 
'<  Had  I,"  he  thinks,  ''  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 
"  Would  she  have  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  ? 
"  Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do? 
"  Yes,  yes !  I  feel  that  I  had  faithful  proved, 
'*  And  should  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  bless'd 

and  loved." 

But  Dinah  moves — she  had  observed  before 
The  pensive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door : 
Some  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress. 
Some  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 
Religion,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak, 
In  terms  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  weak :  ] 
But  pride  forbade,  and  to  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love ; 
Nor  wrapp'd  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Each  eye  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  upbraid ; 
One  way  remain'd — the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Who  without  mercy  could  on  misery  look ; 
(A  way  perceiv'd  by  craft,  approved  by  pride). 
She  cross'd  and  pass'd  him  on  the  other  side.^ 


with  an  old  female  relation  at  home.  He  is  crossed  with  many 
disasters,  and  Is  not  heard  of  for  many  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  virgin  gradaally  imbibes  her  aant's  paltry  love  for 
wealth  and  finery ;  and  when  she  comes,  after  long  sordid  ex- 
pectation, to  inherit  her  hoard,  feels  that  those  new  tastes 
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It  were  mil  one, 
That  I  should  lore  m  bright  peculiar  atar, 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  she  ia  ao  much  above  me  : 
In  her  bright  radiance  and  collateral  heat 
Must  I  be  comfortedy  not  in  her  sphere. 

AU  't  WeU  that  Ends  ITeU, 

Poor  wretehea,  that  depend 
On  ffreatnesa'  fhTours,  dream  aa  i  have  done, — 
Wake  and  find  nothinif.  Cymbeli»e. 

And  since 

Th*  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which 

I  fear  a  madneaa  held  me.  Tempest. 


A  BORonoH-BAiLiPF,  who  to  law  was  train' d, 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintain'd ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steer'd, 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  ciear'd ; 
He  saw  where  others  fail'd,  and  care  had  he, 
Others  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see : 
His  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  placed, 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste, 
Save  Johtiy  the  younger,  who,  of  sprightly  parts, 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  country  air, 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs, 
Of  lovers'  sufferings  and  of  ladies*  wrongs ; 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

these. 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seixe ; 
Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main. 
Enchanters  foil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  haUs  and  bowers. 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and    garlands  of  choice 

flowers. 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devours. 

From  village-children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  such  eigoyments,  and  without  a  guide. 


have  supplanted  every  wanner  emotion  in  her  bosom  ;  and, 
aecretlv  hoping  never  more  to  aee  her  vouthfUl  lover,  gives 
herself  up  to  comfortable  gosaiping  and  formal  ostentatious 
devotion.  At  last,  when  she  is  set  in  her  fine  parlour,  with 
her  china,  and  toys,  and  prayer-books  around  ner,  the  im- 
patient man  bursts  into  her  presence,  and  reclaims  her  vows, 
she  answers  coldly,  that  ahe  has  now  done  with  the  world, 
and  onlv  studies  how  to  prepare  to  die ;  and  exhorts  him  to 
betake  nimself  to  the  same  needAil  meditations.  Nothing 
can  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  nature  than  the  description  of 
the  effect  of  this  cold-blooded  cant  on  the  warm  and  unsus- 
pecting nature  of  her  disappointed  suitor.— Jcffrky.] 

I  rThe  numberless  alluslona  to  tiie  nature  of  a  literary  de- 

Gindant's  existence  in  a  great  lord's  house  which  occur  in 
r.  Crabbe's  writings,  and  especially  in  the  tale  of  *  The 
Patron,'  are  quite  enough  to  lead  any  one  who  knew  his  cha- 
racter and  feelings  to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding 
the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Rutland, — ^which  were  uniform,  and  of  which  he  always  spoke 


Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  a  host,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
With  the  like  knowledge  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Pariheni»aa*%  *  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form'd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disdain. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil — 
Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil  : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight, 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high. 
And  of  his  own  still-hoarded  poetry ; — 
These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show'd  the  sonnets  he  had  penn*d : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere, 
That  friend    exclaim'd,   "  These    beauties   must 

appear." 
In  magazines  they  clalm'd  their  share  of  fame. 
Though  undistinguished  by  their  author's  name ; 
And  with  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 
The  muse  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm ; 
"  The  boy,"  said  he,  "  will  neither  trade  nor  farm, 
"  He  for  both  law  and  physic  is  unflt, 
"  Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit : 
'*  Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 
"  Where  verse  is  honour'd,  and  where  poets  live." 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unreproved. 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved ; 
Not  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employed 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  eigoy'd ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  Muse. 

<*  A  little  thne,  and  he  should  burst  to  Ught, 
'*  And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
**  And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
*'  His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame." 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired. 
He  call'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired ; 
**  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess, 
"  And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 


with  natitnde,— the  altaatSon  he  filled  at  Belvoir  was  at- 
tended with  many  nainftil  ciroumstanoes,  and  productive  in 
his  mind  of  some  of  the  acutest  sensations  of  wounded  pride 
that  have  ever  been  traced  by  any  pen.— Z{^,  oale,  p.  32. 

**  Did  any  of  my  eons  show  poetical  talent,  of  which,  to  my 
great  satiafkction,  there  are  no  appearances,  the  first  thing  I 
should  do  would  be  to  inculcate  upon  him  the  dutv  of  cutti- 
vating  some  honourable  profession,  and  qualifying  himself  to 
plav  a  more  respectable  part  in  society  than  the  mere  poet. 
And  as  the  best  corollary  of  my  doctrine,  I  would  make  him 
get  your  tale  of  *  The  Patron '  by  heart  from  beginning  to 
end."~Str  fTalter  Scott  to  Mr.  Cnbbe.    See  oat^,  p.  57.] 

«  [The  title  of  a  romance  i^iitten  by  Roger  Boyle,  Earl  ot 
Orrery,  and  published  in  1665.  •*  Budgell,  In  hi^  History  of 
the  Boyles,  says  that  '  few  who  can  relish  any  romance  will 
dislike  this :'  and  Langbane  tells  us  that  *  it  yields  not,  either 
in  beauty,  language,  or  desi^m,  to  the  works  of  the  fkmous 
Scuderi  or  Cklprenade,  however  (kmous  they  may  be  amongst 
the  FVench  for  pieces  of  this  naUue.*  "^Biug.  Brit.'] 
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"  For  me  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
''  Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fate." 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board, 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored : 
Where  each  indulgence  was  foreweigh'd  with  care, 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare : 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed, 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  all  of  glorious  kind : 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp  1 '  what  need  of  you, 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do  ? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind ; 
And  oft  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight, 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  Muse  attack'd, 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well  known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy, 
Our  poet  gaaed  at  what  was  passing  by ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit. 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit. 

From  ancient  times,  the  borough  where  they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contests  at  elections  felt : 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  't  is  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  Ball. 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th'  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdonnel's  son, 
Lord  Frederick  Darner,  both  prepared  to  run  ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight. 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  first  request, 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  could  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthful  zeal, 
And  felt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse, 
Might  on    the  wavering    minds   of  voting   men 

produce ; 
Then  too  his  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
"  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

"  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried,  *'  such  worth  to  find ; 
"  To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind : 
"  His  glory  will  descend  finom  sire  to  son, 
*'  The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chat- 

terton." 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  friend  succeed, 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  fiiend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet !) 
An  invitation  to  his  noble  seat. 


s  rSee.  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  EnterUinments,  the  Hirtory 
of  Aladdin,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp.] 


The  father  ponder'd,  doubtAil  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  offer'd  to  a  son. 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthftd  breast 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd : 
"  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  ease 
^'  That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
'*  That  soft  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
"  To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise : 
"  There  all  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight, 
"  Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight ; 
"  This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
*'  Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene, 
"  And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
**  The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  ?  " 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied, 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail, 
•He  suffered  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  conveyed, 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  airiving  at  the  Hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  '*  Whatever  the  degree 
"  A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  ?" 
And  when  arrived — "  This  room  is  but  a  room ; 
"  Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'eroome  ? 
"  Let  me  in  all  a  manly  fibrmness  show, 
'*  Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged ;  but  it  surpassed  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  Lordship  and  the  Lady  saw. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppreas'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won, 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  Bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fiz'd   his  weak  nerves,  and   raised    his    failing 

powers; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 
So  that,  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words, 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  Sister  of  his  Patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  majestic  mien ; 
Who,  softly  smiling,  while  she  look'd  so  fair, 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air ; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express'd, 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  guest ; 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind, 
Baised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind ; 
Till  reason  fail'd  his  bosom  to  defend, 
From  the  sweet  power  of  this  enchanting  friend. — 
Rash  boy !  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invades  ? 
What  love  confuses,  and  what  pride  persuades  ? 
Awake  to  truth !  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

What  say'st  thou,  wise  one  ? — **  that  all  powerful 
Love 
*^  Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
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"  Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth, 
"  The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  Beauty  spies 
Love  in  thy  tremour,  passion  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  with  ih*  amusement  pleased,  of  conquest  yain, 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain ; 
She  gives  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound, 
Smiles  to  ensnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  ensures  a  noble  fate  ? 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call  ? — 
That  thou  may'st  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  fall. 
Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subjects'  pain : 
Their  victim's  anguish  gives  their  charms  applause, 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  woe  they  cause : 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love. 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books. 
And  Lady  Emma's  soul-subduing  looks  : 
Lost  in  delight,  astonish'd  at  his  lot, 
All  prudence  banish'd,  all  advice  forgot — 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon 
the  spot. 

'T  was  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
On  Brandon-Hall,  ere  w^ent  my  Lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  &tiier,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy. 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskilled  to  shun; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal. 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
These  on  the  parent's  soul  their  weight  impress'd, 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast : — 

"  John,    thou  'rt  a  genius ;    thou    hast    some 

pretence, 
'*  I  think,  to  wit, — but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  ? 
'^  That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world 

go  forth, 
"  And  always  pass  for  what 't  is  truly  worth : 
"  Whereas  this  genius,  like  a  bill  must  take 
"  Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

^*  Men  famed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 
^*  Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 


<  [Goldsmith.  '*  Tliose  who  were  in  any  way  digtinffuiahed 
excited  envy  in  him  to  m>  rldteolous  an  exoeaa,  that  the 
instances  of  it  axe  haxdly  credible."^  Cbokxb'«  BotweUf 
wl.  1.  p.  428.] 

A     [**  Yes,  1  am  raoud ;  1  most  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God,  afraia  of  me ; 
Safe  from  the  bar,  the  polpit,  and  the  throne. 
Yet  touch'd  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone." 

Pops,  E/riiogve  to  Satirei,'] 

<  rChartres  was  a  man  infkmous  for  all  manner  of  yices. 
He  died  in  Scotland,  in  1781.  The  popalaee  at  his  Amend 
raised  a  neat  riot,  almost  tore  the  body  out  of  the  coS&n,  and 
cast  dead  dogs,  &e.  into  the  grave  along  with  it.] 

'  [John  Ward,  of  Hackney.  Being  convicted  of  forgerv,  he 
was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  suflTered  on  the  pillory, 
and  afterwards  imprisoned.    During  his  imprisonment,  his 


"  The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide, 
"  They  blaze  abroad  with  inconsid'rate  pride ; 
**  While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fame, 
'*  They  seize  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim : 
*^  Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade, 
'*  The  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

^*  Genius  is  jealous :  I  have  heard  of  some 
"  Who,  if,  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb  ; 
'*  Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise ; 
'*  Poets  have  sicken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise  ; 
*'  And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time,* 
^*  Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime ; 
*'  That  Rutland's  Duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile — 
"  '  And  I,'  said  he,  '  neglected  aU  the  while  1 ' 

"  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wings, 
"Humming  their    lays,    and  brandishing    their 

stings : 
"  And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 
"  Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

"  Hear  me,  my  Boy ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind — 

"  But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind  ; 

"  Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 

"  To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarms : 

"  If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 

"  And  if  they  heed  thee,  they  '11  attack  again  ; 

'*  Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate, 

"  Thou  in  an  instant  may'st  decide  thy  fate. 

'*  Leave  admonition — ^let  the  vicar  give 
*'  Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
"  Nor  take  that  simple  ^Buicy  to  thy  brain, 
'^  That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

"  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whim, 
"  Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him  ;  * 
"  But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  Airther  said, 
"  That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ? 
"  Did  Chartres  mend  ?  •  Ward,?  Water8,"and  a  score 
"  Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore? 
*•  Was  Gibber  silenced  ?  No ;  with  vigjour  blest, 
"  And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
"  He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
"  In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
''  Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit, 
"  Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit ; 
"  The  poet's  conquest  truth  and  time  proclaim, 
"  But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame.* 


amusement  wss  to  give  poison  to  dogs  and  eats,  and  see  them 
expire  by  slower  or  quicker  torments.] 

•  [A  dexterous  attorney,  who,  by  a  diligent  attendance  on 
the  necessities  of  others,  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and 
represented  the  borough  of  Bridport  in  parliament.  He  died 
in  1745.] 

•  [«  Pope,  in  1743,  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Dunciad, 
in  which  he  degraded  Tibbald  from  his  painftU  pie-eminen^, 
and  enthron^  Gibber  in  his  stead.  Colley  resented  the 
affront  in  a  pamphlet,  which.  Pope  said,  •  would  be  m  good  as 
a  dose  of  hartshorn  to  him ;'  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart 
were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  relate  that 
he  attended  his  fkther,  the  painter,  on  a  visit,  when  Gibber's 
pamphlet  came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  *  these 
things  sie  my  diversion.'  They  sat  by  him  while  he  perused 
it,  and  saw  his  features  writhing  witti  anguish ;  and  young 
Richardson  said  to  his  fltther,  when  they  returned,  that  he 
hoped  to  be  preserved  from  such  divenion  as  had  that  day 
been  the  lot  of  Pope.^—JoHNSoN.] 
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"  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease, 
"  And  rather  pleased  thyself,  than  bent  to  please  : 
"  Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
"  But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
**•  And  &vourite  be  not,  't  is  a  dangerous  post — 
^*  Is  gain*d  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
'*  Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved, 
"  But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
*^  Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
"  The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  form'd  to  be. 

'*  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
"  Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 
*^  And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill, 
"  Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
"  If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
"  The  favourite  ill,  and  o*er  the  soul  preside ; 
"  For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
"  Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow  ; 
'^  If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
"  Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
"  And  great  the  labour !  for  a  man  to  choose 
*'  Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse  ; 
'*  For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight, 
*'  They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite  ; 
"  Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
"  With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind : 
"  Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
"  And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the 

lead; 
"  Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire, 
"  And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  fire  ; 
"  Or  seek  new  joys,  and  livelier  pleasures  bring 
^*  To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

"  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue ; 
*'  Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do  : 
"  It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know, 
"  Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  worth  to  show : — 
*<  <  My  lord,'  you  say,*  engaged  me  for  that  worth ;' — 
*'  True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
"  If  questioned,  fairly  answer, — and  that  done, 
"  Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  son ; 
"  For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents  scorn  thy  boast, 
"  But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  most : 
"  Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit, 
"  Display  no  learning,  and  lUflTect  no  wit ; 
*'  They  hazard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume, 
<*  But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
**  Yet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appears, 
'*  And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

'*  Thou  art  Religion's  advocate — take  heed, 
*'  Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  't  is  to  plead ; 
"  With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside,    > 
'*  Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
"  What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 
"  They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain  ; 
**  And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth, 
'*  While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

'*  With    pain    I  've  seen,    these    wrangling  wits 

among, 
''  Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
'*  Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 
"  Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and 

ward: 


'*  Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhelm  thy  sense, 
'*  Then  loudly  laugh  at  truth's  and  thy  expense  ; 
*'  While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  aU  they  can 
'*  To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  *  TTie  good  young 


"  Prudence,  my  Boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
"  The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend  ; 
'^  What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
"  To  take  a  Patron's  maxims  for  his  own  ? 
"  When  ladies  sing,  on  in  thy  presence  play, 
*'  Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away  ; 
'■'•  'T  is  not  thjT  part,  there  will  be  list'ners  round, 
*■*■  To  cry  Divine  I  and  dote  upon  the  sound  ; 
"  Remember,  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
"  They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres ; 
'*  They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 
"  Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
'*  Beside,  't  is  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
"  To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy  ! 

"  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine, 
"  Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
"  Thou  knowest  that  all  the  science  thou  can  boast, 
"  Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  or  roast ; 
"  Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash, 
"  By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash : 
"  Wine  hadst  thou  seldom ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
"  As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  ? 
''*'  Dost  thou  fVom  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
"  Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time  ? 
"  When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
"  We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  size  : 
**  Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume, 
**  Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

"  Hard,  Boy,  thy  task,  to  steer  thy  way  among 
*'  That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng  ; 
"  Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 
'*  An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
*'  Freedom  with  these,  let  thy  free  soul  condemn, 
**  Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

"  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
*'  Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  My  Lady's  Maid ; 
*■*■  Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraudfiU  eye, 
"  The  frequent  glance  designed  for  thee  to  spy ; 
*'  The  soft  bewitching  look;  the  fond  bewailing 

sigh: 
"  Let  others  frown  and  envy ;  she  the  while 
**  (Insidious  syren  1)  will  demurely  smile ; 
"  And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
"  Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way ; 
*'  She  has  her  blandishments,  and,  though  so  weak, 
**  Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak : 
"  At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 
*'  But  kindness    shown,  at    length  will   kindness 

meet: 
**  Have  some  offended  ?  them  will  she  disdain, 
"  And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign ; 
"  She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
*'  On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
'•*■  Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell, 
'*  And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell. 

"  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
"  A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

2q 
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*'  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldst  thou  find 
s  friend 
"  Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
"  Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report, 
"  And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
"  Much  of  neglected  Patrons  should  he  saj, 
^'  And  then  exclaim — '  How  long  must  merit  stay ! ' 
**  Then  show  how  high  thy   modest   hopes   may 

stretch, 
"  And  point  to  stations  &r  beyond  thy  reach ; — 
*^  Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
''  (Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee ; 
**  And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
"  For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"  Such  are   thy   dangers : — ^yet,  if  thou  canst 
steer 
"  Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear, 
*'  llien  may'st  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail, 
**  If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail,— 
*'  No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport, 
'*  But  in  thy  Other's  mansion  find  a  port." 

Our  poet  read.—"  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
"  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  Mm  to  me  ? 
''  I  love  a  foolish  AbigaU  I  in  base 
"  And  sordid  ofllce !  fear  not  such  disgrace : 
"  Am  I  so  blind  ?  "  "  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
"  That  lady's  fall,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee  !  " 
*'  The  cases  differ."     *<  True  I  for  what  surprise 
"  Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  maid  arise  ? 
"  But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be 

spread, 
"  Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'd, 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 
The  Noble  Friend  still  condescension  show'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow'd  ; 
But  his  grave  Lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the 

fioods: 
All  green  was  vanished,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue  ; 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red, 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the   ladies — would    they   leave    their 

friend? 
The  time  was  flx*d — approached — ^was  near — was 

come ; 
The  trying  time  that  fiird  his  soul  with  gloom  : 
Thoughtful  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose, 
And  cried,  **  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose ; 
'*  Terrific  hour !  from  thee  luive  I  to  date 
"  Life's  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  state ; 
*'  For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
**  Is  so  to  fall,  that  I  can  rise  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound  ; 


Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  Ipok 
The  traveller's  joy  for  London-journey  spoke  : 
Not  so  our  youth  ;  whose  feelings  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys : 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn. 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  Ladies  came  ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read—"  I  pity,  but  despise — 
"  Unhappy  boy  ! — presumptuous  scribbler  1— youL, 
*«  To  dream  such  dreams  I — be  sober,  and  adieu  !'* 


Then  came  the  Noble  Friend— "  And  will  my 
Lord 
"  Vouchsafe  no  comfort ;  drop  no  soothing  word  ? 
"  Yes,  he  must    speak ;"  he  speaks,   "  My   good 

young  friend, 
"  Ton  know  my  views ;  upon  my  care  depend  ; 
"  My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
"  And  be  a  student.^-Harry,  drive  away." 

StiUness  reign'd  all  around  ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 
Stem  is  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Most  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fix'd  intent ; 
"  And  here,"  he  thought,  "  I  was  caress'd  ;  admired 
"  Were  here  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired. 
"  The  change  how  grievous  !"    Ab  he  mused,  a 

dame 
Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew. 
And  sang  and  mutter'd  in  tlie  poet's  view : — 
"  This  was  her  fortune  ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
"  Eqjoy  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more  ; 
"  I  had  a  promise  " — here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  familiar  dame ; 
He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Reach 'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 


His  father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air. 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem'd  de- 
spair: 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive  ; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrive  ; 
His  word  was  pledged  :  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd  : 
But,  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  fh)m  the  sickening  hopes  their  strength 

away. 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  uttered  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full ; 
Teased  by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  looka, 
And  all  forgetful  of  his  Muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved  : — 
His  soul,  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat. 
Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  pure  and  sweet ; 
Where  joys  departed  came  in  blissful  view. 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 

Questions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  call'd  friends,  because  they  are  not  foes  : 
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'*  John  ?  *'    they  would  say ;  he,  starting,  tnm'd 

around; 
"  John ! "  there  was  something  shocking  in  the 

sound  : 
HI  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gase  ; 
Much  was  his  temper  touched,  his  spleen  provoked. 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd,  or  walk'd,  or  look'd  ? 
*^  What  said  my  Lord  of  politics  1  how  spent 
*'  He  there  his  time  ?  and  was  he  glad  he  went  ?  " 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief. 
But  still  it  gave  the  burthen'd  heart  relief : 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth  ; 
Summoned  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  friendly  would  be  done ; 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fall, 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  Hall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  such  dubious  friendship  would  bestow ; 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appeared, 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well-known  servant  came — "  Awhile,*'  said  he, 
*'  Be  pleased  to  wait ;  my  Lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  news  in  hand, 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand  : 
Cold  was  the  day ;  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  freeze  ; 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate  ; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest, 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd  ; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid, 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  displayed  ; 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once-dear  friend  the  sick'ning  slave. 

"  Was  he  forgotten  ?  "     Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near  : 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thimdering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke  ; 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
"  Brings  he  a  message  ?  "  no  I  he  pass*d  the  xxK>m : 
At  length  't  is  certain  ;  *'■  Sir,  you  ^-ill  attend 
"  At  twelve  on  Thursday  I  "    Thus  the  day  had 
end. 

y  ex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
John  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain  ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace^ 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended  ;  then  was  all  prepared  : 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  offer'd  to  his  trembling  hand  : 
"  No  more  I  "  he  cried  :  "  disdains  he  to  afford 
**  One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?  " 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  "  In  the  Church  my  lord  could  not  succeed  ;  " 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied, 
"  And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied ; 
**  While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possess'd, 
**  Not  likely  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest  *, 


"  And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd  (as  he,  my  lord, 
'*  Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word), 
''  Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
"  To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  Church  adieu  I  " 

Here  grieved  the  youth :  he  felt  his  father's  pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock'd  and  mortified ; 
But,  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas !  conceived  himself  disgraced — 
In  some  appointment  on  the  London  quays, 
He  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease ; 
His  spirit  fell,  and  from  that  hour  assured 
How  vain  his  dreams,  he  suffer'd  and  was  cured. 

Our  Poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conoeal'd,  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse. 
Which,  cherish'd  with  such  love,  't  was  worse  than 

death  to  lose  I 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife, 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life  ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait, 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  Patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Ezpress'd  the  sadness  of  the. Poet's  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men, 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  official  pen ; 
Who  to  Superiors  must  in  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But,  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought. 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught ; 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind  : 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  failure  rose. 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  disclose. 
A  soul  averse  fh)m  scenes  and  works  so  new, 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule, 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind, 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined  : 
These  all  with  mightv  force  the  youth  assail'd. 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and'his  reason  fail'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose, 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose, 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness^  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  disfress'd  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd  ; 
But  still  he  galn'd  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views ; 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble  and  to  climb  ; 
He  little  thought  his  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  favour'd  boy,  was  now  a  home  denied  : 
Tes  !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  office  climb  from  place  to  place, 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill. 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will. 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  absorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
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A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought ; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  entered  the  forgotten  room, 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright, 
He  looked  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affright ; 
But,  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown. 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud, 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonished  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father  ran. 
To  share  the  feelings  of  the  griev'd  old  man. 

"  Our   brother,  speak  ! "    they    aU    exclaim'd ; 

"  explain 
"  Thy  grief,  thy  suffering :"— but  they  ask'd  in 

vain: 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  was  known. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown ; 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured  ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care, 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair ; 
Tet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove ; 
All  is  confusion,  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  defined  the  trunks  appear, 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  clear ; — 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew ; 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter*d,  '^  What  a  dream  was  mine  ! 
'^  And  what  a  prospect !  glorious  and  divine  ! 
^*  Oh  !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night  to  see 
**  Those  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  all  on  me ; 
"  That  syren-flattery — and  to  send  me  then, 
**  Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
"  That  dark-brow'd  stem  Director,  pleased  to  show 
"  Knowledge  of  subjects  I  dlsdainM  to  know ; 
"  Cold  and  controlling — but 't  is  gone — 't  is  past ; 
"  I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last.*' 

Now  grew  the  youth  resigned  :  he  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush 'd  on  his  pallid  feice,  and  countless  beat 
The  quick*ning  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no  more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustain'd 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain*d ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  Love, 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 


**  [**  Let  every  man  of  letten,  who  wlahet  for  patroiMife, 
read  D'Alembert'a  *  Essay  on  Living  with  the  Great,'  before 
he  enters  the  hoiue  of  a  patron  :  and  let  him  always  remem- 
ber the  flite  of  Uacine,  who,  having  drawn  up,  at  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  secret  request,  a  memorial  that  strongly  painted 
the  distresses  of  the  French  nation,  the  weight  of  tlidr  taxes, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Court,  she  could  not  resist  the  im- 


Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  closed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved — but  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part  ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  fair 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair ; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  possessed, 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime   the  news  through  various  channels 

spread. 
The  youth,  once  favoured  with  such  praise,  was 

dead: 
"  Emma,"  the  Lady  cried,  "  my  words  attend, 
"  Tour  syren-smiles  have  kill'd  your  humble  friend ; 
"  The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more, 
"  Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore." 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame, 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
"  Tou  censure  not,"  said  she,  "  the  sun*s  bright 

rays, 
"  When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaxe ; 
"  And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  btind, 
**  You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind : 
*'  But  is  he  dead  ?  and  am  I  to  suppose 
"  The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those?  " 
She  spoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 
A  pleased  gay  glance,  and  curtsied  as  she  paas'd. 

My  Lord,  to  whom  the  poet's  fate  was  told, 
Was  much  affected,  for  a  man  so  cold : 
''  Dead  1 "  said  his  lordship, ''  run  distracted,  mad  ! 
"  Upon  my  soul  I  *m  sorry  for  the  lad  ; 
'*  And  now,  no  doubt,  th'  obliging  world  will  say 
'*  That  my  harsh  usage  help*d  him  on  his  way : 
"  What !    I    suppose,  I  should    have    nursed    his 

muse, 
**  And  with   champagne   have  brighten'd  up  his 

views; 
^'  Then  had  he  made  me  famed  my  whole  life  long, 
"  And  stunn'd  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
"  Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
"  Our  joint  misfortune— Yes  I  1 11  not  forget." 

Thus  they : — the  father  to  his  grave  convey'd 
The  son  he  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 

"  There  lies  my  Boy,"  he  cried,  "  of  care  bereft, 
*^  And,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  've  not  a  genius  left : 
"  No  one  among  ye,  sons  I  is  doomed  to  live 
"On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  Great  may 
give;- 


portunity  of  Louis  XIV.,  bat  showed  him  her  friend's  P^pf*j 
against  whom  the  king  immediately  conceived  a  tiolent 
indignation,  because  a  poet  shotild  dare  to  busy  himself  with 
politics.  Racine  had  the  weakness  to  take  this  anger  so 
much  to  heart,  that  it  brought  on  a  low  fever,  which  hastened 
his  death." — Wartow.] 
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"  None,  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean, 

''  To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 

**  Tour  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 

*^  Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 

"  You  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend, 

**  And  in  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend."  ^^ 


TALE   VI. 


THE  FRANK  COURTSHIP, 


Yes,  iUth,  It  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make  a  curtsy,  and  say, 
"  Father,  as  it  please  you  ;'*  but  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him 
be  a  handsome  fellows  or  else  make  another  curtsv,  and  say, 
**  Father,  as  it  pleases  me." — Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

He  cannot  flatter,  he  I 
An  honest  mind  and  plain— he  must  speak  truth. 

King  Lear, 

God  hath  given  you  one  flu»,  and  yon  make  yoorselves 
auoUier ;  you  jig,  you  ambl«>,  you  nick-name  God's  creatnres, 
and  make  your  wantonness  your  ignoiance. — Hamlet. 

What  Are  is  in  mine  can  ?    Can  this  be  true  ? 
Am  I  contemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ? 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 


Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher ; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow, 
Who  knew  the  man  could  never  cease  to  know : 
His  faithful  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone, 
And  Jonas  ruled  unquestioned  and  aione. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words, 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  Lord  I  and  who  could  be, 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect. 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

They    had    one  daughter,  and  this    favourite 
child 
Had  oft  the  father  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 


"  [*  The  Patron  *  contains  specimens  of  TerT  various  excel- 
lence.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man  of  humble  birth, 
who  shows  an  early  genius  for  poetry ;  and  havins  been,  with 
some  inconvenience  to  his  parents,  provided  with  a  frugal, 
but  regular  education,  is  at  last  taken  notice  of  by  a  noble- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  who  promises  to  promote  him  In 
the  church,  and  invites  him  to  psas  an  autumn  with  him  Rt 
his  seat  in  the  country.  Here  the  youth,  in  spite  of  the  ad- 
mirable admonitions  of  his  father.  Is  STadnally  overcome  by 
a  taste  for  elegant  enjoyments,  and  allows  himself  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  enchanting  sister  of  his  protector.  When  the 
fkmily  leave  him  with  indifference,  to  return  to  town,  he 
feels  the  first  pang  of  humiliation  and  disappointment ;  and 
afterwards,  when  he  finds  that  all  his  noble  mend's  fine  pro- 
mises end  in  obtaining  for  him  a  poor  drudging  place  in  the 


Soothed  by  attention  from  her  early  years, 
She  gained  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tears : 
But  Stfbil  then  was  in  that  playful  time. 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  faults  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt : 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favoured  mortals  find, 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind  ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love, 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still'; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs  all  objections  cease, 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace  I 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew, 
Who,    as    their    foes   maintain,   their  Sovereign 

slew; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  Saint,  and  when  they  met, 
They  moum*d  that  Saints*  were  not  our  rulers  yet. 

Fix'd  were  their  habits ;  they  arose  betimes, 
Then  pray*d  their  hour,  and  sang    their  party- 
rhymes  : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom  : 
Neat  was  their    house;    each   table,   chair,    and 

stool. 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  mle ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom  ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  surveyed 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencill'd  ware. 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there — 
Yet,  tum'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appeared 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  Protector  of  the  conquer'd  land ; 
Drawn  in  that   look  with  which  he  wept  and 

swore, 
Tum'd  out  the  Members,  and  made  fast  the  door. 
Ridding  the  House  of  every  knave  and  drone, 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rale  alone. 


Customs,  he  pines  and  pines  till  he  fUls  into  Insanity ;  and 
recovers,  only  to  die  prematurely  In  tlie  arms  of  his  disap- 

Sinted  parents.  The  history  of  the  poet's  prosresi,  the 
lier's  warnings,  the  blandidiments  or  the  careless  syren 
by  whom  he  was  enchanted,  are  all  excellent  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  breaking  up  of  that  endiantment  cannot  fkil  to 
strike,  If  it  had  no  other  merit,  from  Its  mere  truth  and  accu- 
racy. The  humiliation  and  irritability  of  the  youth  on  his 
first  return  home  are  also  represented  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  human  nature. — JirrRsr.] 

1  This  appellation  is  here  used  not  ironically,  nor  with 
malignity ;  but  it  is  taken  merely  to  designate  a  morosely 
devout  people,  with  peculiar  austerity  of  manneis. 
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The  stern  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gave, 
Then  tum'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave.* 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's 

need, 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed  ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appeared, 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer'd ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  others  gone  astray ; 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  Gretna-Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose ; — and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad ;    the  Saints  had  ceased  to 

reign! 
A  few  yet  lived,  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 

Jonas  had  sisters,  and  of  these  was  one 
Who  lost  a  husband  and  an  only  son : 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore, 
And  moum'd  so  long  that  she  could  mourn  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race, 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd. 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard, 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest, 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppressed : 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask*d  her  Niece, 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturb'd  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross, 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconflned, 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  opening  mind : 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful— all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet  and  unruffled  gloom  : 
Tlrere  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; — 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new ; 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks — 
Here,  gay  companions  and  amusing  books ; 
And  the  young  Beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 

On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 

Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart, 

But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 

And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 

The  Aunt  and  Niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

'*  Yes !  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
**  A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express ; 


*  [Such  WM  the  wtuftl  consoUtion  of  a  mnall  knot  of  Pre»- 
byterimnt  in  a  country  town,  about  sixty  yean  ago.] 


"  Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain, 
"  The  more  t'  eigoy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  Aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  leam  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th'  approving  look  : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim. 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise, 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part ; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  retum'd,  the  Matron  and  the  Niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase  ; 
The  aunt  inflrm,  no  more  her  visits  paid, 
But  still  with  her  sojoum'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  flanks  could  be  procured. 
And  when  they  could  not,  silence  was  endured  ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  seem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  them  knew  ; 
The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life, 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  Widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fame. 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same  ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  retain'd 
For  one  tall  Youth,  and  widow  she  remain'd ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid. 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  commands  obey'd. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  from  early  youth. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth  ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd, 
And  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  expressed ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  his  head ; 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The    friendly  thought  it  keen,  the  treftcherotts 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct ; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mine  so  sound. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found  ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet ; 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  views : 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd. 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  embued ; 
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To  all  he  said,  she  boVd  with  much  respect, 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force. 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  discem'd, 
And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retum'd. 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter — and  the  Aunt, 
Though  loth  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant : — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling, 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  ? 
No  I  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change. 
And  to  the  easy  they  prefer  the  strange ! 
Then,  too,  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  zeal. 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel : 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down, 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown, 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem'd, 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteem'd ; 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed, 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed. 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fill'd  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined  ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut-tree  shade  the  nymph  preferred. 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird ; 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  fav'rite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind, 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturbed  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  seize. 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries : 
The  parting  came  ;«-and  when  the  Aunt  perceived 
The  tears  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  grieved — 
To  love  for  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid, 
That  various,  soft,  contending  passions  made. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  father's  arms, 
His  pride  exulted  in  a  daughter's  charms ; 
A  maid  accomplish'd  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind : 
But  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled. 
He  saw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
High  were  the  lady's  spirits,  far  more  free 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know, 
And  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
"  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
"  On  a  young  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
'*  In  foolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear, 
"  And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame. 
And  terms  disdainful  to  a  Sister's  name : — 
**  The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
"  The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

"  The  maid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame — Quoth 
he, 
**  Let  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously : 
"  Is  it  in  gaping  when  the  Elders  pray  ? 
*'  In  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  ? 
"  In  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace, 
"  Or  her  loud  laughs  in  Hezekiah's  face  ? 


'^  She— -O  Susannah  I — ^to  the  world  belongs ; 

"  She  loves  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 

**  And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's 

soft'ning  songs. 
*^  But,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay'd  in  town, 
^'  We  must  prepare  her  till  the  Youth  comes  down : 
"  You  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
^*  Her  fears  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet." 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside, 
Demanding  sternly,  "  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  ?" 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
^  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

"  No  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  "  know 
*'  What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe : 
"  A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve, 
"  Must  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
"  Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem, 
"  But  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem : 
**  Shouldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  him;  of  disdain 
"  Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
"  Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof, 
"  Girl  I  I  r^ect  thee  from  my  sober  roof." 

"  My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  "  will  with  pride  protect 
"  One  whom  a  father  can  for  this  reject ; 
"  Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soul-less  boy 
"  My  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy  I" 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high, 
And,  utt'ring  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh. 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtful  mother  by. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  said  ;  '^  incline  thy  heart,  my 
child, 
"  And  fix  thy  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
"  Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
"  By  one  who  loved,  him,  or  by  one  he  loved. 
^*  Union  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
"  By  slave  and  tyrant — ^he  will  be  obey'd ; 
"  Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort — ^but  thy  Youth 
"  Is  mild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

"  But  wiU  he  love  ?"  sud  Sybil;  "  I  am  told 
"  That  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 

'*  Alas  I"  the  matron  answer'd,  *'  much  I  dread 
"  That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led  I 
.  **  That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prize, 
."  And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes : 
<*  Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  ? 
"  No  I  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely  1 
"  Your  love,  like  that  display *d  upon  the  stage, 
**  Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
^*  More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
"  All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; 
"  All  flesh  is  grass — before  you  give  a  heart, 
"  Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
'*  And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love, 
'^  What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove  I 
"  No  I  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
*'  Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

**  I  most  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  **  I  must  see 
**  The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
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"  At  my  forbidding  frown  his  heart  must  ache, 
**  Uifl  tongue  must  falter,   and  his  frame  must 

shake: 
'^  And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel, 
''  What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ; 
"  Nay,  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire, 
*'  That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  retire." 

"  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame, 
"  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  soul  with 

shame; 
"  He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust ! 
"  He   cannot,   child :"— the   Child  repUed,   "  He 

must.'' 

They  ceased :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown ; 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  Touth  came  down  : 
*'  Behold,"  said  he,  "  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
*'  Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends  *, 
"  Observe,  respect  him — ^humble  be  each  word, 
"  That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forewarned,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter'd  on  his  task, 
The  father  met  him — **  Deign  to  wecu:  a  mask 
"  A  few  dull  days,  Josiah — ^but  a  few — 
**  It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due ; 
**  I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
"  Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
"  Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
"  To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone ; 
"  Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  unquestion'd  and 

alone ; 
"  And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek — 
"  How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak." 

A  sober  smile  return*  d  the  Touth,  and  said, 
*^  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  ?" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder'd — "  Will  the  creature  come  ? 
"  Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
"  My  hand  upon  him, — ^yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  Touth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,    my  friend — my  daughter,  friend," 

he  cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside : 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
*'  Do  take  him,  child— offend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gazed — ^were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view — so  salutation  pass'd : 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mien ; 
The  glow  that  temp'rance  o'er  the  cheek  had 

spread. 
Where  the  soft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed  : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain, 
The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stain ; 


The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too, 
Engaged  and  soften'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  fair  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire, 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  f^  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem*d  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught, 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fVaught — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it,  caught. 

Silent  they  sat— thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — "  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well?'* 
"  Art  thou  physician  ?"  she  replied ;  "  my  hand, 
"  My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said — and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  offer'd  pulse  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak ; 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — **  Doctor,  tell ; 
"  Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me — am  I  well  ?" 


"  Thou  art,"  said  he;  <<and  yet  thy  dress  so 

light, 
"  I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :" 
"  In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure : 
"  In  more,"  said  he,  *^  than  I  expect  to  cure ; — 
**  I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
*'  Want  and  excess,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
"  Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold: 
"  Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show, 
"  From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

"  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need, 
"  What  is  thy  fee  ?  Good  doctor  1  pray  proceed." 

'*  Large  is  my  fee,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
"  None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make  : 
**  Thou  hast  disease,  fair  muden ;  thou  art  vain  ; 
"  Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain ; 
*''■  Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself ;  my  art 
"  Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
"  With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move, 
"  Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
"  And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might, 
"  But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight, 
^'  And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain 
delight." 

'*  And    can   thy   patients,"    said  the    nymph, 
"  endure 
"  Physic  Uke  this  ?  and  wiU  it  work  a  curd  ?" 

"  Such  is  my  hope,  fair  damsel ;  thou,  I  find, 
'^  Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind  ; 
^*  But  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
"  Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys ; 
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"  Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around, 
'*  That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found  ; 
**■  Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise  and  love, 
"  Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  ? 
**'  Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  sins  atone, 
"  Or  give  thee  comfort,  thoughtfid  and  alone  ? 
"  It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
*'  Thj  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
*'  Turn  then,  fair  creature,  fit>m  a  world  of  sin, 
''  And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

"  Speak*8t  thou  at  meeting  ?"  said  the  nymph ; 
"  thy  speech 
"  Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
"  But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
"  Thine  own  disease  ? — The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

«*  Tea,  with  good  wiU."— "Then  know  'tis  thy 
complaint, 
"  That,  for  a  sinner,  thou  'rt  too  much  a  saint ; 
"  Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure, 
*'  And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
"  This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpolite ; 
"  Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right. 
"  Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  gcwdness  be 
**  liV^rapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  ? 
<*  Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye, 
"  In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye  ; 
'*  But,  jest  apart — ^what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
"  In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  ? 
"  Boes  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
"  And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  ? 
*'  Then  for  thine  accent — ^what  in  sound  can  be 
"  So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  ? 
"  Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
"  The  human  heart : — ^thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 
"  Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside, 
"  And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried : 
*'  Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease, 
"  Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
"  Not  till  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain, 
"  While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

"  This  is  severe ! — Oh  I  maiden,  wilt  not  thou 
"  Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  ?" — 
"  Tes !  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require, 
"  In  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire !  " 

"  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed, 
"  Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
"  Thy  father  I"—"  Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
"  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed  !" 

Then  left  the  Youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
Pass'd  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat ; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried : — "  My  audacious  child  I" 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  "  I  read  what  she  has  done 
"  In  thy  displeasure — Ah !  the  thoughtless  one : 


*  ['*  The  F^nk  Coartahip"  is  rather  in  the  merry  vein; 
and  contains  even  leas  Uian  Mr.  Crabbe's  osnal  moderate 
allowance  of  incident.  The  whole  of  the  storv  is.  that  the 
daughter  of  a  rigid  Quaker,  having  been  educatea  from  home, 
conceives  a  slight  prejudice  against  the  ungallant  manners  of 
the  sect,  and  is  prepared  to  be  very  contemptuons  and  nn- 
complying  when  her  fkther  proposes  a  sober  youth  of  the 


"  But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
*^  Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
'*  Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
**  The  daughter's  will,  the  father  to  beguile  ? 
"  So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
"  WiU  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  ?  say." 

''  Yes !  my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
"  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
"  And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efforts  cease, 
"  And  only  then, — ^perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had  doubts:  she  well  his  virtues 

knew. 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  true : 
*'  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
"  He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  leam'd 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem'd. 
"  He  loves,"  the  man  exclaim*d,  "  he  loves,  't  is 

plain, 
"  The  thoughtless  girl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vain  ? 
"  She  may  be  stubborn,  but  she  shall  be  tried, 
'*  Bom  as  she  is  of  wilfulness  and  pride." 

With  anger  fraught,  but  willing  to  persuade, 
The  wrathful  father  met  the  smiling  maid : 
''  Sybil,"  said  he,  *'  I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
"  To  know  thy  conduct — ^hath  Josiah  fled  ? 
^'  And,  grieved  and  fretted  by  thy  scornful  air, 
^<  For  h&  lost  peace,  betaken  him  to  prayer  ? 
"  Couldst  thou  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress 
'^  By  vile  remarks  upon  his  speech,  address, 
«  Attire,  and  voice  ? "~"  All  this  I   must  con- 
fess." 
"  Unhappy  child  !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
'<To  win  him  back  I"— ''I  do  not    think   hun 

lost." 
"  Courts  he  then  (trifler  I)  insult  and  disdain  ?"— 
"  No ;  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain." 
"  Then  hear  me,  Sybil :  should  Josiah  leave 
"  Thy  father's  house  ?"— "  My  father's  child  would 

grieve." 
"  That  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
"To   speak    of   love?"— "I  might  from   grief 

refrain." 
"  Then    wilt    thou,    daughter,    our    design  em- 
brace ?"— 
"  Can  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace?" 
"  Dear  child  I  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 
press: 
"WUt  thou   have  this  good  youth?"—"  Dear 
father!  yes."> 


persoasion  Ibr  a  husband;  but  is  so  mnch  stniek  with  the 
Deanty  of  his  person,  and  the  cheerftil  reasonableness  of  his 
drooitment,  at  their  fixst  interview,  that  slie  instantly  vields 
hef  consent.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  father, 
and  the  unbending  elden  of  his  tribe ;  ana  some  fine  traits  of 
natural  coquetry.— JxrraiT.] 
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THE  WIDOW'S  TALE. 


Ah  me  I  for  aught  that  I  ooold  eyer  read, 
Or  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  eourae  of  true  love  never  did  ran  smooth ; 
But  either  it  was  different  in  blood. 
Or  else  misKrafted  in  respect  of  \eaTs , 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  ftiends ; 
Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 
War,  death,  or  siclcness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 

Midgummer  Night'i  Dream, 

Oh  I  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heaiiily. 
If  thou  remembereat  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  malie  thee  run  into. 

As  7<m  Like  It. 

Oy  the  man  mercy  1  love  him,  take  his  offer. 

jh  Tou  lAke  Jl 


To  Farmer  Moss,  in  Laxigar  Yale,  came  down, 
His  only  Daughter,  from  her  school  in  town  ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid  I  who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pig-sty,  or  to  face  a  cow : 
Smiling  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  fair  complexion,  and  a  slender  waist. 

Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure : 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 
Hot  i^m  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seised 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased ; 
The  air  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagged  around, 
And  the  offended  damsel  sigh'd  and  frown'd ; 
The  swelling  &t  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid, 
And  fancy's  sickness  seised  the  loathing  maid : 
But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took, 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  fuinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Tlieir  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again — 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Bein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  offended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder*  d  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine ; 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearts  of  farmers  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit, 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone : — 
"  No !"  said  the  Farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
"  These  are  your  school-taught  airs ;  your  mother's 

pride 
"  Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am   now  your 

guide. — 
"  Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare, 
"  And,  this  despatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 


"  Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
'*  Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done ; 
**  In  every  household  work  your  portion  take, 
*'  And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  others  make  : 
"  At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
*'  The  whit'niag  web  besprinkled  en  the  lea ; 
'*  When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neigh- 
bours view, 
"  A  useful  lass, — ^you  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadful  were  these  commands  ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint— a  Farmer  could  not  please  : 
'T  is  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Toung  Harry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean : 
But,  to  be  married — ^be  a  farmer*s  wife — 
A  slave !  a  drudge ! — she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  smimming  eyes  the  fretful  nymph  with- 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'4 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid. 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late-departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require. 
Saw  the  pale  Beauty, — and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
''  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  ?" 
He  said, — then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view  : 
"  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
'*  Of  household  cares, — for  what  can  beauty  earn 
'*  By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain, 
"  That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them 
vain? 

This  luckless  Damsel  look'd  the  village  round. 
To  flnd  a  friend,  and  one  was  quickly  found : 
A  pensive  Widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  8oul*8 

distress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

"  What  Lady  that  ?"  the  anxious  lass  inquired. 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
**  Here,"  said  the  Brother,  '*  are  no  ladies  seen — 
'*  That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  Green ; 
"  A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
"  On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give ; 
"  She  happier  days  has  known,  but  seems  at  eas^, 
**  And  you  may  call  her  lady  if  you  please  : 
'*  But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve, 
"  You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love." 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught, 
This  useless  Widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
The  father  growl'd ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
In  such  connexion  that  could  give  alarm ; 
"  And  if  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
"  'T  is  odds  against  us  she  wiU  take  a  worse." 

Then  met  the  friends;  the  Widow  heard  the 
sigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply : — 
^*  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor, 
**  Tours  were  the  kindness— yonder  is  my  door : 
"  And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray, 
"  From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray." 
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There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
oomphdnts, 
Painting  her  woe  aa  iigured  feeling  paints. 

*'  Oh,  dearest  friend  1  do  think  how  one  must 
feel, 
"  Shock'd  all  day  long,  and  sickened  every  meal ; 
"  Could  you  behold  our  kitehen  (and  to  yon 
"  A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new), 
"  A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced, 
'*  Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste : 
'*  And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  poUsh'd  mind 
'*  AH  base  ideas  must  resistance  find, 
'*  And  sordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass, 
^  As  the  breath  startles  frt>m  the  polish'd  glass. 

**  Here  yon  ei\joy  a  sweet  romantic  scene, 
^  Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
'*  These  twining  jessamines,  what  delicious  gloom 
'*  And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room  I 
'*  What  lovely  garden  I  there  you  oft  retire, 
**  And  tales  of  woe  and  tenderness  admire : 
"  In  that  neat  case  your  books,  in  order  placed, 
"  Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultur*d 


"  And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm, 
"  How  must  you  scorn  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm  I " 

The  Widow  smiled,  and  "  Know  you  not,"  said 

she, 
*'  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
^  Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
"  True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fkte, 
'*  By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state  : 
'*  This  garden  you  with  such  delight  behoM, 
"  Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
'*  These  plants  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense, 
"  To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense  : 
"  Books  soon  are  painfull  to  my  failing  sight, 
"  And  oftener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
^  (Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
*'  Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
"  But  view  me  rightly,  you  wiU  see  no  more 
"  Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
''  Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  flowers, 
*'  Not  in  fair  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours, 
**  Of  never-tasted  joys ; — such  visions  shun, 
"  My  youthful  friend,  nor  scorn  the  Farmer's  Son." 

'*  Nay,"  said  the  Damsel,  nothing  pleased  to 

see 
A  friend's  advice  could  like  a  Father's  be, 
'*  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
"  At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style : 
"  To  my  Lucinda's  sympathising  heart 
**  Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  griefs  impart, 
*'  She  would  console  me  ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
"  Ills  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know : 
"  And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
**  The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ;. 
**  For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock'd  to  feel 
"  The  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
"  When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd, 
<*  <  Fed  you  the  swine  ?  '—Good  heaven  1  how  I 

am  task'd ! — 


"  What !  can  you  smile  ?    Ah !  smile  not  at  the 

grief 
'*  That  woos  your  pity  and  demands  relief." 

"  Trifles,  my  love :  you  take  a  false  alarm ; 
"  Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  Farm : 
'*  Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care, 
"  And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there. 
**  Fix  on  the  Youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these, 
"  To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

*<  What  words,"  the  Lass  replied,  "  ofiend  my 

ear! 
"  Try  you  my  patience  ?    Can  you  be  sincere  ? 
"  And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
"  To  a  mde  farmer,  and  with  rustics  live  ? 
'*  Far  other  fate  was  yours ; — some  gentle  youth 
"  Admir'd  your  beauty,  and  avowed  his  truth  ; 
*<  The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
'*  Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding 

oath; 
'*  And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power, 
"  And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
"  Ah  t  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissful  view, 
'*  But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  you." 

'*  Agreed,  my  daughter ;   what  my  heart  has 
known 
**  Of  Love's  strange  power,  shall  be  with  fhmkness 

shown: 
'*  But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finds 
**  Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

*'  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy;  ''  you,  I  know, 
**  Have  sufier'd  much ;   now  deign  the  grief  to 

show ; — 
**  I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
'*  In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part." 

The  Widow  answer'd :  "  I  had  once,  like  you, 
**■  Such  thoughts  of  love  ;  no  dream  is  more  untrue ; 
**  You  judge  it  fated,  and  decreed  to  dwell 
'*  In  youthftil  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
*'  A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
**  The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vain 
**  R^ects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
'*  The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t'  allay, 
'*  And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away  : 
'*  Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers    meet,   they 

prove 
"  At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love  ; 
^  Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart, 
*'  Nor  seeks  to  cure  it — ^heart  is  changed  for  heart ; 
'*  Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand, 
*'  And,  at  the  altar — ^hand  is  join'd  to  hand. 

**  Alas  1    my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so, 
'*  Waste  their  fresh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  woe. 
<'  There  is  no  spirit  sent  Uie  heart  to  move 
''  With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love  ; 
'*  Passion  to  reason  will  submit — or  why 
"  Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  ? 
"  Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
'*  The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  ? 
*'  Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
**  No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
"  And  who  but  am'rous  peers  or  nobles  sigh, 
'*  When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  ? 

2r2 
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"  For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
'*  You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love  ; 
"  All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire — 
"  '  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  ? ' 
**  But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
"  What  joys  from  Love  uncheclc'd  by  prudence 
flow. 

"  A  Youth  my  father  in  his  ofiice  placed, 
'*  Of  humble  fortune,  but  with  sense  and  taste  ; 
"  But  he  was  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks : 
"  He  studied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books : 
"  Confused  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
*'  Me  or  my  sisters,  would  in  haste  withdraw ; 
'*  And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
*'  His  loss  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

"  But  with  my  father  still  the  youth  remained, 
"  And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
*'  He  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray'd, 
*<  Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay'd ; 
"  This  to  discourse  in  summer  evenings  led, 
"  Of  these  same  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read  : 
"  On  such  occasions  we  were  much  alone ; 
"  But,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
<*  (These  might  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discussed 
^  We  could  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust. 

*<At  length  'twas  friendship — and  my  Friend 
and  I 
"  Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh  ; 
**  My  sisters  first,  and  then  my  father,  found 
**  That  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground : 
**  But  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affairs, 
"  And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares  : 
"  With  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,*  said  he, 
"  *  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  ? 
'*  *  Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
"  ^  By  want,  of  every  human  woe  the  worst  ? 
**  <  Warring  for  ever  wiUi  distress,  in  dread 
**  *  Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread  ; 
"  *  While  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
"  *  Will  your  own  oflbpring  ftvm  your  love  divorce ; 
** '  They,  through  your  folly,  must  be  doomed  to 

pine, 
"  '  And  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign  ; 
"  <  For  if  it  die,  what  good  will  then  remain  ? 
**  <  And  if  it  five,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 

'*  But  you  were  true,"  ezclaim'd  the  Lass,  *'  and 

fled 
"The  tyrant's. power  who  flll'd  your  soul  with 

dread?" 
"  But,"  said  the  smiling  Friend, "  he.fill'd  my  mouth 

with  bread : 
"  And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
^*  We  long  consider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
"  This  was  my  twentieth  year, — at  thirty-five 
"  Our  hope  was  fainter,  yet  our  love  alive ; 
"  So  many  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd." 
"  Then,"  said  the  Damsel,  "  you  were  blese'd  at 

last?" 
A  smile  again  adom'd  the  Widow's  face, 
But  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

"Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had 
more 
"  Pains  and  vexations  than  the  years  before. 


"  My  father  fail'd ;  his  family  was  rent, 

"  And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent : 

"  Each  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 

"  Guests  without  welcome, — servants  without  pay ; 

"  Our  parting  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 

"  The  sad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal ; 

"  Our  father  then  reveal'd  his  former  fears, 

"  Cause  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  tears  : 

"  Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress, 

"  But  died,  and  left  us  heirs  to  his  distress. 

"  The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisters  chose ; 

"  I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 

"  Who  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received, 

"  Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved : 

"  In  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 

"  To  rise  in  life,  he  was  dependent  still : 

"  We  met  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  fears 

"  Of  these  unhappy,  troubled,  trying  years : 

"  Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fears  between, 

"  We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene  ; 

"  Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night, 

"  Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 

"  And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind, 

"  Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 

"  Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows, 

"  When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestows, 

"  The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 

"  When,  being  gloomy,  we  contemn  the  gay, 

"  When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  hate 

"  And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state  ; 

"  Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 

"  In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love : 

"  While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm, 

"  May  wed— oh  I  take  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Nymph,  "joy  smiled  on  you  at 

last?" 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied, "  and  pass'd  : 
"  My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
"  Assistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
"His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  life, 
"  By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife  ; 
"  At  length  he  urged  impatient — *  Now  consent ; 
"  *  With  thee  united.  Fortune  may  relent.' 
"  I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  Friend  arose, 
"  Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose  ; 
"  From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
"  Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
"  By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired, 
"  And  sail'd  —  was  wounded  —  reach'd  us  —  and 

expired  t 
"  You  shall  behold  his  grave ;  and  when  I  die, 
"  There— but 't  is  folly— I  request  to  lie." 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Lass,  "  to  joy  you  bade  adieu  I 
"  But  how  a  widow  ? — that  cannot  be  true  : 
"  Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
"  That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  ?  " 

"  Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 
fled, 
"  Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
"  She  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls, 
"  And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
"  Yet,  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  face, 
"  Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much  dis- 
grace. 


"  The  maa  I  married  w9B  sedate  and  meek, 
"  And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak ; 
^'  Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
"  A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears : 
'*  That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  't  was  long  before 
'^  I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more : 
*'  But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose, 
"  For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
"  Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent, 
'*  But  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent. 

"  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find, 
*'  And  he  but  one :  my  heart  could  not  be  kind : 
"  Alas !  of  every  early  hope  berefb, 
"  There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
<*  So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain, 
*'  He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain : 
"  His  was  this  cottage ;  he  inclosed  this  ground, 
"  And  planted  all  these  blooming  shrubs  around ; 
*'  He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought, 
"  And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought ; 
"  He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofbtimes  strove, 
^'  Smiling,  to  ttiank  his  unrequited  love : 
**  *  Teach  me,'  he  cried,  *  that  pensive  mind  to 

ease, 
''  *  For  all  my  pleasure  is  the  hope  to  please.' 

'*  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the   days   we 
spent, 
**  Yet  kind  each  word,  and  gen'rous  each  intent ; 
"  But  his  dejection  lessen'd  every  day, 
"  And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away : 
''  In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  years, 
"  By  griefs  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fears. 

"  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway ; 
"  Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
"  Fly  not  a  Youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere  ; 
"  Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear  I 
*'  'T  is  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer,  sues — 
"  Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
"  With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove, 
"  That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor,  in  love : 
'*  Health,    comfort,    competence,    and    cheerful 

days, 
"  Your  friends'  approval,  and  your  father's  praise, 
'*  Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
"  Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  Damsel  heard ;  at  first  th'  advice  was  strange. 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  najf,  a  speedy  change : 
<<  I  have  no  care,"   she  said,  when  next  they 

met, 
*'  But  one  may  wonder,  he  is  silent  yet ; 
"He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare, 
"  And  utters  nothing — not  that  I  shall  care." 

This  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced 
Friend- 
None  need  despair,  whose  silence  can  ofiend  ; 
**  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  Lass,  *'  con- 
sent 
*'  To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
"  Think  you  my  sighs   shall  call  him  firom  the 

plough, 
"  Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  ?' " 


"  Persist,  my  love,"  replied  the  Friend,  **  and 
gain 
"  A  parent's  praise,  thcU  cannot  be  in  vain." 


The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause. 
And  gave  the  alter'd  maid  hia  fond  applause  : 
The  coarser  maimers  she  in  part  removed. 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew, 
And  fair  Lucinda's  from  her  mind  withdrew ; 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Tlteir  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come; 
So  to  the  Farmer  this  fair  Lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  Farm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arts  she  tum'd  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And    by  her  manners  told    him  — "  You  may 

try." 

Th'  observing  Lover  more  attention  paid. 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be  : 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  Lass  address'd, 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  express'd  : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy, 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy  ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year  ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay, 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

"  A  happy  change  !  my  Boy,"  the  fi&ther  cried  : 
*'  How  lost  your  sister  all  her  school-day  pride  ?  " 
The  Youth  replied,  "  It  is  the  Widow's  deed ; 
'*  The    cure   is  perfect,  and  was  wrought   with 

speed." 
"  And  comes  there.  Boy,  this  benefit  of  books, 
**  Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks  ? 
"  We  must  be  kind — some  ofierings    f^m  the 

Farm 
"  To  the  White  Cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm ; 
**  Will  show  that  people,  when   they  know  the 

fact, 
"  Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract. 
'*  Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
"  With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass  ; 
'*  Where,   if   a  snail's  retreat   she  chanced    to 

storm, 
'*  She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
"  And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view, 
"  Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to 

do? 
"  But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak ; 
'^  And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek, 
*^  Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  are 

weak." 


Soon  told  the  vtDage-beUs  the  rite  was  done, 
That  join'd  the  school-bred    Miss  and  Farmer's 
Son} 
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Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised, 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  Fann, 
And  he,^th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous  arm.^ 


TALE   VIII. 


THE   MOTHER. 


Wbat  though  yoa  have  beauty, 
Mui  yoa  be  therefore  proud  and  {rftilcH  ? 

A*  Ywk  Like  It. 

I  would  not  marrv  her,  thoush  the  were  endowed  with  all* 
that  Adam  had  left  nim  before  he  tranggicawd. 

Am  Tom  Like  It. 

Wilt  thoQ  love  snch  a  woman  ?  What  I  to  make  thee  an 
initrament,  and  play  falae  etiains  upon  thee  I— Not  to  be 
endured.—^  You  Like  It. 


Your  ion. 
At  mad  In  folly,  lactc'd  the  lenae  to  know 
Her  eitimation  hence.  All 's  fFell  that  I 


r  fTeU. 


Be  this  iweet  Helen'e  knell ; 
He  left  a  wife  whose  words  all  ean  took  captive, 
Whoee  dear  perfections  hearts  that  seom'd  to  serve 
Humbly  caird  Mistress.  JU  't  fTeU  that  Endi  fFett. 


Thsbe  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  Pair, 
Who  nursed  a  Daughter,  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain'd, 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain'd ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  design'd  for  aU, 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrioh'd  with  beauty  rare. 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  care : 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  fac^~ 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace ; 
And  Dorothea^  fcom  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fears ; 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fame  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flattering  wonder  and  for  fond  applause  ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  found. 
The  yielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 
An  humble  friend  to  be  a  civil  slave, 
Who  for  a  poor  support  herself  resigned 
To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind : 
By  nature  cold,  our  Heiress  stoop'd  to  art, 
To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart. 
Hence  at  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 
To  bless  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand : 


I  [** '  The  Widow's  Tale '  is  rather  of  the  facetious  order. 
It  contains  the  history  of  a  fkxmer's  daughter,  who  comes 
home  from  boarding-school  a  great  deal  too  fine  to  tolerate 
the  gross  habits,  or  submit  to  the  filthy  drudgery,  of  her 
Aither'a house;  but  is  induced,  by  the  %vaming  hutoryand 
sensible  exhortations  of  a  neighbouring  widow, In  whom  she 


And  now,  her  education  all  complete. 

She  talk'd  of  virtuous  love  and  union  sweet ; 

She  was  indeed  by  no  soft  passion  moved, 

But  wish'd,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here,  on  the  favoured  beauty  Fortune  smiled ; 

Her  chosen  Husband  was  a  man  so  mild. 

So  humbly  tempered,  so  intent  to  please, 

It  quite  distress'd  her  to  remain  at  ease. 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  tease : 

She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Pleasure  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh'd 

For  joys,  she  said,  "  to  her  alone  denied ;" 

And  she  was  *'  sure  her  parents,  if  alive, 

^'  Would  many  comforts  for  their  child  contrive  :'* 

The  gentle  Husband  bade  her  name  him  one ; 

"  No^that,"  she  answered,  "  should  for  her  be 

done; 
'^  How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  ? 
"  But  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found." 
"  Would   she    some   seaport,    Weymouth,    Scar- 
borough, grace  ?  " — 
"  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering-place." 
"The  town?"— "What  1  now  'twas  empty,  joy- 
less, duU?" 
"  In  winter  ?  " — "  No ;   she  liked  it  worse  when 

fuU." 
She    talk'd    of    building— "  Would   she   plan    a 

room  ?  '*— 
"  No  1  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom." 
"  CaU  then  our  friends  and   neighbours."—"  He 

might  call, 
"  And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
"  A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  seom'd  them 

aU." 
"  Then  might  their  two  dear  girls  the  time  employ, 
"  And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy."  — 
"  SoUd  indeed  1  and  heavy— oh  !  the  bUss 
"  Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  miss !  " 
"  My  dear,,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say, 
"  Can  I  oblige  you  ?  "— "  Ton  may  go  away." 

Twelve  heavy  years  this  patient  soul  sustain'd 
This  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain'd. 
Graved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where   he  at  peace 
remausM. 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild, 
Who  keenly  felt  the  Mother's  angry  taunt, 
'*  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  Aunt:" 
Long  time  had  Xttcy  wept  her  slighted  face, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  father's  sister,  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Begg'd  the  plain  girl :  the  gracious  Mother  smiled. 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  bnt  passive  child ; 
And  with  her  elder-bom,  the  beauty  bleas'd, 
This  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  miss  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire. 
Nurse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 


expected  to  find  a  sentimental  comnanion,  to  reconcile  her^ 
self  to  all  those  abominations,  and  marry  a  folly  young 
fkrmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  account  of  tier  horrors, 
on  ttnt  oominff  down,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  best  style  of  Dutch 
painting— a  little  coarse,  and  needlessly  minute,  but  per- 
fectly true,  and  marvellously  coloured." — JxFraxr.] 
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They  were  companionfl  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
Bless'd  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 
Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard. 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign' d, 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustained. 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet 
'd. 


Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care. 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fore  : — 
A  village  maid,  unvez'd  by  want  or  love, 
Gould  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  ^ring, 
Gould  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  aU  sincere, 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  Aunt  and  Niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited — ^together  pray'd, 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  m^d  : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air, 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  fair. 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace. 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good    sense  in  placid    looks  were 

shown, 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign'd ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed. 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed  ; 
But  Love,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  fHends,  a  favour'd  few 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  Rector  knew ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success ; 
His  friends,  a  lofty  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  displayed,  and  their  assent  denied : 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace, 
They  own'd  she  would  adorn  the  loftiest  race. 
The  Aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply, 
Had  watch'd  the  youthfUl  priest  with  jealous 

eye; 
And,  anxious  for  her  charge,  had  viewed  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  clean  : 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find. 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind  : 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'Squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  wiih  many  a  fear. 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thought. 
Had  oft  oonfess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought ; 
But  when  he   kneel'd,   (she  wish'd  him  not  to 

kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confess'd 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd. 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed ; 


The  household  eares,  the  soft  and  lasting  ties 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed, 
TiU  the  young  sealot  tears  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  Mother?    Ah  I   she  fear'd  it 

wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
Her  mother  loved,  but  was  not  used  to  grant 
Favours  so  fireely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
Dispell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear: 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade  ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  woo'd 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  Sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared. 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
'^  If  more  than  this  the  fooUsh  priest  requires, 
« Tell    him,"    she    wrote,    "  to   check    his  vain 

desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd, 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  tlx'd, 
There  came  a  promise---should  they  not  repent, 
But  take  with  gratefld  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  Sister's  day — ^the  Mother  might 

consent. 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail, 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale  ; 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want — by  mutual  friends  approved — 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem, 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream  ? 

Yes  I  reason  sanctions  what  stem  &te  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  Beauty  died  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  Mother  plann'd ; 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died. 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts, 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts : 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile, 
The   maiden's  thoughts  were  trav'Uing    all  the 

while; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  ofiended ;  *<  Envy  made  her  blind  : 
'■  Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
"  Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 
"  Tet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 
"  Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
*'  It  is  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 
*^  (Advanced  your  fortune,)  to  advance  your  name, 
"  And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim : 
"  Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die, 
*'  May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh ; 
*'  Nor  can  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand ; 
^*  His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  seat  is  grand." 
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Alann'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tean — "  A  fool ! 
''  Was  she  a  child  in  love  ? — a  miss  at  school  ? 
"  Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
*'  Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date  ?*' 

The  Rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return  : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change;  the  haughty 

dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  pursue, 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu  1 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain ; 
Her  sister  reasoning  proved  the  promise  made, 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  jMurent  pray*d ; 
But  all  opposed  the  event  that  she  design'd, 
And  all  in  vain — she  never  changed  her  mind ; 
But  coldly  answered  in  her  wonted  way, 
That  she  "  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  '*  Oh  t  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine  1 
^*  But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love, 
<<  Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
**  This  is  my  pleasure." — Still  the  Rector  came 
With  larger  ofiers  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more — 
She  frown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door ; 
Whatever  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum*d. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spum'd : 
Nay,  fix*d  suspicion  where  he  might  confide, 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten*d  and  distressed ; 

Agidnst  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest : 

All  was  domestic  war ;  the  Aunt  rebell'd 

Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  ezpell'd ; 

And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art. 

To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 

Assail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock. 

Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 

But  while  th'  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  storm 

Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 

With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still. 

And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 

But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand  ;  with  Joy 

The  Mother  cried — '*  Behold  your  constant  boy — 

*'  Thursday  —  was    married : — take    the   paper, 

sweet, 
'*  And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
"  See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
**  The  creature  married — of  his  &lsehood  proud  I 
"  False,  did  I  say  ?-— «t  least  no  whining  fool ; 
"  And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
"  But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  ? 
"  No !  give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for 

coach. 
"  Oh !  you  retire ;  reflect  then,  gentle  miss, 
*^  And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 


*  [Thew  were  the  Tery  worda  of  Mr.  Crabbe*a  own  mother 
diirini?  her  last  illnea.  It  happening  that  a  friend  and 
neighbour  wai  slowly  yielding  at  the  same  time  to  the  aame 
hopelen  diaorder  as  herself,  she  every  morning  used  to  desire 


Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  soul, 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  by 

pride ; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part, 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view. 
When  heaven  approach*d  as  earthly  things  with- 
drew; 
Not  strange  bef(N«,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above, 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond, 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  be- 
yond: 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died. 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide  ; 
Now  heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose  ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced    the   unpleasant    thought,    or    thinking 
pray'd. 

Surprised,  the  Mother  saw  the  languid  frame. 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame ; 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  **  And  do  you  mean 
"  To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  ?" 
But  as  her  anger  met  with  no  reply. 
She  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die  ; 
And  to  her  sister  wrote,  impell'd  by  pain, 
<*  Come  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  come  in  vain.** 
Lucy  meantime  profess'd  with  joy  sincere, 
That  nothing  held,  employ'd,  engaged  her  here. 

"  I  am  an  humble  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
"  A  part  obscure,  and  then  to  glide  away : 
"  Incurious  how  the  great  or  happy  shine, 
"  Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  sad  as  mine  ; 
"  In  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd  for  life, 
**  To  be  th'  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife  ; 
'^  That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
**  I  drop  my  efforts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
"  With  growing  joy  I  feel  my  spirits  tend 
^'  To  that  last  scene  where  all  my  duties  end." 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the  thoughts  of    dying 

Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave ; 
She  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm. 
And  said,  "  She  left  but  litUe  for  the  worm  :" 
As  toU'd  the  bell,  ''  There's  one,"  she  said,  "  hath 

press'd 
"  Awhile  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest :"  * 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declin'd. 
The  happiest  visions  fill'd  the  active  mind  ; 
A  soft,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd  : 
On  Holy  Writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
She  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt ; 


her  daaghter  to  see  if  this  safferer's  window  wss  open«d ; 
saying  cheerftilly,  **  She  must  make  haste,  or  I  shall  be  at 

Mt'  hoAwA  Kmr.** Ram  /!■!«    nn.  90.  S0.1 


rest  before  her.*^-See  oiiXe,  pp.  89, 30.] 
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Till,  in  a  blen'd  and  glorious  reverie, 

She  seem'd  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 

And,  filled  with  love  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

to  be; 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touched  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  such  th'  intenseness  of  the  working  thought, 
On  her  it  seem'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found, 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
This  was  so  fix'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
But  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight, 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  fever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Was  to  that  scene,  that  hallowM  cave,  conlln'd — 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid, 
There  watch'd  the  spirit  of  the  wandering  maid ; 
Her  looks  were  fix'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene, 
In  the  still  gloiy  of  the  midnight  scene  : 
There  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  blessM, 
Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possess'd ; 
In  patience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ray 
Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day : 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave. 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close, 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored,  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
But  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  stray'd  before. 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more ; 
Till  death  approach'd,  when  every  look  ezpress'd 
A  sense  of  bliss,  till  every  sense  had  rest. 

The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures — these  are  daily  told. 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd  ; . 
How  from  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way  ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  Dame  displays ; 
Touch'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise  ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face, 
Still  coldly  fUr  with  unaffecting  grace ; 
These  she  compares:  "It  has  the  form,"  she 

cries, 
"'  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
^'  This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true, 
"  But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  Dame  requir'd. 
And,  gasmg,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 
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1  [A  fiineon  of  Ipawtdi  had  an  addition  to  hia  AunSIy  joat 
ai  he  had  obtained  the  conaent  of  a  yoanf;  ladv  to  maRy  him. 
The  breaking  off  of  the  match,  by  the  good  principle  and 
delicacy  of  the  intended  bride,  gave  rwe  to  much  dinerenoe 
of  opinion  at  the  time,  and  sugg^ted  tliia  tale.] 


Thrice  bleaaed  they  tliat  master  so  their  blood — 
But  earthly  happier  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  vii^n  thorn, 
Grows,  Uvea,  and  dies  in  single  blesaedneas. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

I  aomething  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  hia  advantage  whom  I  dearly  love. 

Meiwir8  for  Mtaswr9m 

CSontompt,  fhrewell  I  and  maiden  wide,  adieu  I 

MscA  Ado  about  Nothing. 


Of  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Iltick  was  guide, 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boaJst  and  pride — 

Wise  Arabella^  yet  not  wise  alone. 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay, 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please, 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known. 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires. 
And  with  her  prudence  all  that  youth  admires : 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say, 
To  guide  a  daughter,  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise, 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength,  contends  the  noble  horse 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  Maid,  above  her  sex's  dread. 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bom  play  ; 
Not  the  mere  imah  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But  (though    her   young    companions    felt   the 

shodc) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke : 
Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt, 
And  of  the  moral  Muse  the  beauty  felt ; 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew, 
And  could  converse  with  More  *  and  Montague : 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown ; 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 


3  [Hannah  More,  autharev  of  'Coeleba  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,'  &c.  &c.  &c.,  died  at  the  aro  of  eighty-aix,  in  1838  : 
the  celebrated  Mn.  Montague  died,  aged  eighty,  in  1800.] 
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Thus  Fame  in  public  fix'd  the  Maid  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall : 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen, 
From  tongues  envenomM,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fiz*d  upon  the  place, 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  flj  disgrace : 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart. 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause, 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided ;  not  in  childish  fear. 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near  \ 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek, 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd, 
Ere  yet  engaged  pursuing  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind, 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  irom  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd, 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid ; 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate : — 
He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own, 
His  life  unquestioned,  his  opinions  known  ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endilre. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times, 
Of  lax  opinion— crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse, 
No  spurious  offspring  drain  his  private  purse : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command. 
And  yet  possess— or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector^s  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain  ? 

A  Doctor  Campbell^  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaim*d  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue. 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts. 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise ; 
That  every  reasoning  Bramin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  Maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd :  - 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  express*d 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd : 
"  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
"  Their  priests  and  pra/rs,  their  sermons  and 

their  creed ; 
'*  And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
**  (In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak  : 
"  A  man  may  smile,  bat  still  he  should  attend 
*^  His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  Church's  fHend, 
"  What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  hears 
commend." 


Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with  high  dis- 
dain. 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay  gloried  in  deceit, 
"  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cheat." 

The  Vicar  Holmes  appeared :  he  heard  it  said 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancfent  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favoured  and  approved ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd ; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be, 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hung — 
Though  valiant,   modest;   and  reserved,   though 

young: 
Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  set — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  proud^  in 

debt: 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fairly  weigh'd. 

Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed 
That  Edward  Huntly  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  awhile. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile : 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits,  and  to  pray'r ; 
Then  whisper*d    softly — "Will   you    name    the 

day?" 
She  softly  whisper'd — "  If  you  love  me,  stay." 
"  Oh  I  try  me  not  beyond  my  strength,"  he  cried : 
"  Oh !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  Maid  replied ;  ^ 
"  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove — 
"  Respect,  and  not  impatience,  argues  love : 
"  And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known, 
"  Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown : 
**  He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways, 
"  But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays, 
"  And  not  the  maid  he  woos,  but  Us  own  will 

obeys ; 
"  And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers, 
'*  With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  ?  " 

Young  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  be 

seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen : 
Awhile  he  waited,  and  then  cried — "  Behold  1 
"  The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  ! " 
For  she  had  promised — "  Let  the  flowers  appear, 
"  And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year : " 
Then  pressing  grew  the    youth;    the    more   he 

press'd. 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request : 
"  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  came. 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  Lover  firom  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made ; 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved. 
She  told  her  story  to  the  Fair  beloved ; 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truth  was  shown, 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  heart 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  pray'r, 
His  vows,  his  tears ;  she  left  him  in  despair : 


TALE  IX.— ARABELLA. 


S\t 


His  mother  fondly  laid  her  grief  aBide, 
And  to  the  reason  of  the  nymph  applied. — 

"  It  well  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear, 
"  But  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  severe ; 
"  Although  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight, 
^*  That  daring  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  slight : 
"His  heart  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  frail ; 
**  Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail ! " 

**  Plead  thou  no  more,'*  the  lofty  lass  retum'd : 
**  Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  f  pum'd : 
"  Say  that  the  crime  is  common — shall  I  take 
"  A  common  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  ? 
"  See  t  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray'd, 
"  An  infant  bom  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
"  Shall  I  forgive  his  vileness,  take  his  name, 
"  Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  ? 
"  No !  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
"  A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  love : 
*'  Can  a  chaste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold     - 
'*  With  one  whose  crime  by  every  mouth  is  told  ? 
"  Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
"  He  must  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied  : 
"  The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win 
*'  Is  with  presuming  sinners  to  begin, 
"  And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for 


The  youth,  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
His  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  remorseless  maid ; 
The  maid,  remorseless  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Despised  the  insult,  and  retum'd  the  smile. 

First  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend. 
Was  (now  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin-friend  : 
Much  she  preferred,  she  cried,  the  single  state, 
'*  It  was  her  choice" — ^it  surely  was  her  fate ; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vot'ress,  wise  and  lovely  too. 

Time  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
He  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
'T  is  right,  't  is  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice, 
But  he  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
There  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sublime, 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime  ; 
To  whom  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply, 
The  pride  will  soften,  and  the  scom  will  die ; 
Nay,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn. 
They  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Young  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

side. 
Despised  the  venal  turncoat,  and  defied ; 
Old  Colonel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand. 
Though  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command. 
Why  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 
When  she  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week. 
And  then  retum'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise, 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  sise  ? 
She  spoke  not  then — but,  after  years  had  flown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
Was  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  ? 
Or  had  she  also  such  a  journey  been  ? 
No :  't  was  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts, 
That  time,  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
That  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise, 
And  steals  from  virtue  her  asperities. 


The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  zeal 
Felt  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel, 
Now  find  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage, 
To  soothe  dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age ; 
As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker-dress, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fashion's  vile  excess, 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze, 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blaze  : 
Changes  like  these  't  is  folly  to  condemn, 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  with  them. 

Let  us  proceed : — ^Twelve  brilliant  years  were 

past. 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last. 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  softer  mind — efi'ect  they  often  have  ; 
Whether  the  virgin-state  was  not  so  bless'd 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  profess'd ; 
Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  Merchant's  vow, 
Who  offer'd  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove. — 
Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  offcen  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught, 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought  and  guards  the  tender 

troth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides, 
But  frankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides  : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree, 
That,  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be  ; 
And  like  its  fruit,  the  virgin,  first  austere. 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined : 
"  A  little  time,  my  fHend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
"  We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight :" 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay, 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  Friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways, 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear, 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again  with  friendly  zeal 
To  make  the  maid  her  scom  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone, 
And  like  a  sister  moum'd  the  failing  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister-doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  ? 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scoms  to  wear  its  chains  ? 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the   false  pleasures  they  themselves  have 

known? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  the  cage, 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ? 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves, 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  ? 
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Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope ;  her  ftiend  wu 
proud, 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  Merchant  weak  and  frail, 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail  t 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made, 
Came  the  kind  Friend  her  burthen  to  unlade : — 
**  Alas !  my  dear  I  not  all  our  care  and  art 
^*  Can  thread  the  maze  of  man's  deceitful  heart : 
''  Look  not  surprise — ^nor  let  resentment  swell 
"  Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
'*  And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free, 
"  Wilt  dwell  in  virgin-state,  and  walk  to  Heaven 
with  me." 

The  Maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  "  that 
wives 
"  Could  walk  as  weU,  and  lead  as  holy  lives, 
"  As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain, 
"  Or  luckless  maids,  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  Friend  was  vex'd — she  paused:  at  length 
she  cried, 
*'  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide : 
"  That  traitor  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
*'  Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command ; 
"  A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place, 
"  The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race  ; 
"  Brown  ugly  bastards  (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
"  And  the  deed  punish !)  in  his  cottage  live ; 
"  To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays 
"  In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days. 
"  Nor  doubt  the  f&cts,  for  I  can  witness  call, 
"  For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all." 

Here  ceased  th'  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puziled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — then  replied — 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
"  I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love, 
"  But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove. 
'*  All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
"  Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppress  ? 
^*  He  brought  a  slave  perhaps  to  England's  coast, 
*'  And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  our  country's  boast  I 
*^  And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
"  Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together  still ; 
*<  The  colour'd  infants  on  the  village  green, 
"  What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  ? 
**  Children  half-clothed  who  round  their  village 

stray, 
"  In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
'*  Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray : 


*  As  Uie  author's  porpoM  in  this  ttle  may  be  mistRken,  he 
wishes  to  observe  that  oonduet  like  that  of  the  lady's  ben 
described  must  be  neiitorioas  or  censurable  Just  as  the 
motives  to  it  are  pore  or  selOsh ;  that  these  motives  may  in  a 
neat  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind  of  the  agent ;  and 
that  we  often  take  credit  to  our  virtue  for  actions  which 
B^ng  originally  from  our  tempers,  inclinations,  or  our  In- 
difference. It  cannot  therefore  be  improper,  much  leas  im- 
moral, to  give  an  instance  ofsnchself-aeceptidn. 

1  r"  It  was  In  his  walks  between  Aldboroogh  and  Beoeles 
that  Mr.  Ombbe  passed  through  the  very  scenery  deaoribed 


"  Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account, 

"  And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount." 

''  His  heart  it  evil,"  said  the  impatient  Friend : 
"  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin ;  '^  we  may  be  too  nice 
"^  And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
*'  If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
*^  For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward : 
'*  And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
*'  Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  ?  " 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd ; 
'T  was  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid : 
"  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  "  a  soul  to  win, 
'^  Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin, 
*^  To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the 
8lu."» 


TALE  X. 


THE  LOVER'S  JOURNEY.' 


The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  Uie  ptood  day, 

Attended  with  the  pleMurea  of  the  wortd. 

Is  all  too  wanton.  King  Jokm. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Midnmmer  NigMs  Dream, 

Oh  I  how  this  spring  of  love  resemblcth 

Th'  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  toe  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  aloud  takes  all  away. 

Tteo  Oentlemeu  of  Vcnma. 

And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wuhed  haven  of  my  blisa. 

Taming  of  ike  Shrew. 


It  is  the  Soul  that  sees :  the  ontward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  Mind  descries ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indiffVenoe 

rise: 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  around. 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glares, 


in  the  first  part  of « The  Lover's  Journey ;'  wWle  near  Beeeles, 
in  another  direction,  he  found  the  contrast  of  rich  vegetation 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tale ;  nor  have  I  any 
doubt  that  the  digappirintment  of  the  story  fieures  out  some- 
thing tliat,  on  one  of  these  visits,  befell  himself,  and  the 
filings  with  which  he  received  it. 

*  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  teila  me ;— I  commend 
Her  purpose :— means  she  to  ^.fimaie  fiiendt '  See. 

For  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  he  was  by  no  means  free 
firom  the  less  amiable  sign  of^a  strong  atteehment— Jealousy.** 
—Lifct  antCf  ^.  11.] 
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Our  feelings  stiU  apon  our  views  attend, 
And  their  own  natiires  to  the  objects  lend  : 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  In  their  influence  sure, 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  effects  endure ; 
But  Love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes, 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takes ; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws, 
And  on  each  object  what  he  feels  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  June, 
When  rose  a  Lover ; — ^love  awakens  soon : 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day's  meeting,  and  his  Laura*8  smile ; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assigned  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish-register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John — ^his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day, 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  favourite  way ; 
He  mounted  gaily,  felt  his  bosom  light, 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

*'  Te  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly, 
"  And  bring  on  hours  of  bless'd  reality ; 
'*  When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand, 
"  Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded 
hand." 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast. 

"  This  neat  low  gone,"  said  he,  "  with  golden 
bloom, 
'*  Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
**  And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
"  A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
"  This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
"  That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
**  And  then  how  fine  this  herbage  I  men  may  say 
"  A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
"  Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
**  Argues  a  mind  possessed  by  care  and  spleen.'* 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat. 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand. 
Bounds  to  tMn  crops  or  yet  uncultured  land ; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock*d  the  thin-set  rye. 

"  How  lovely  this !  "  the  rapt  Orlando  said ; 
"  With  what  delight  is  labouring  man  repaid  1 
**  The  very  lane  has  sweets  that  all  admire, 
**  The  rambling  suckling,  and  the  vigorous  brier ; 
**  See  I   wholesome  wormwood  grows  beside  the 

way, 
**  Where  dew-press'd  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the 

spray ; 
*'  Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  fair  shrubs  the  banks 

adorn, 
"  And  snow-white  bloom    falls    flaky  from  the 

thorn; 


*  [**  Gamblers  or  ■horpen  on  the  turf  or  in  the  cock-pit ; 
80  called,  perhaps,  from  their  appearing  generally  in  boots, 


^^  Ko  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall, 
*^  They  spring  uncultured,  and  they  bloom  for  all." 

The  Lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 
And  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small    black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with   hunger 

keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lean : 
Such  o*er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  stray, 
And  there,  with  other  Iflack-legs,*  find  their  prey. 
He  saw  some  scatter'd  hovels ;  turf  was  piled 
In   square  brown  stacks;   a  prospect  bleak  and 

wild! 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found. 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  wright's  long  shop. 
And  joined  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

^'  Ay,  this  is  Nature,"  said  the  gentle  'Squire ; 
"  This  ease,  peace,  pleasure — who  would  not  ad- 

'     mire  ? 
"  With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play, 
"  And  joyful  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
"  Sport  follows  labour ;  on  this  even  space 
**  Will   soon  commence    the  wrestling   and    the 

race; 
"  Then  will  the  village-maidens  leave  their  home, 
'^  And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
"  No  aff'ectation  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
*'  Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
"  Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
'*  Easy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
"  Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
"  And  life's  fl«t  comfort,  while  they  live,  en- 
sures: 
**  They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prise, 
**  Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
"  Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear, 
*'  And  learn  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
*^  Secure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amased 
*'  Of  towns  bombarded  and  of  cities  rased ; 
*^  As  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat, 
'*  The  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet, 
"  And  their  days  happy — happier  only  knows 
**  He  on  whom  Laura  her  regard  bestows." 

On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd,  and  every  coming  mile  ; 
Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies,' 
The  place  approaching  where  th'  attraction  lies ; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  place — 
Where  lies  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied : 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side ; 
The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below. 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow : 


or  else  from  game-cocks,  whose  legs  axe  alu'ays  black."— 
GaosK.] 
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Here  a  grave  Flora'  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blush,  nor  sheds  perfume  : 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are 

spread 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh. 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound, 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun, 
Birds,  save  a  wat*ry  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters 


"  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  face,*' 
Exolaim'd  Orlando :  *^  all  that  grows  has  grace : 
<*  All  are  appropriate — ^bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen, 
*'  Are  only  poor  to  undisceming  men ; 
**  Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
"  How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
*^  Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found, 
"  Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
**  Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire, 
**  But  well  repay  th'  attention  they  require  ; 
**  For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake, 
"  And  all  the  pleasures  they  afford  partake." 

Again,  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side  ; 
"Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 
'T  was  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
"When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  Traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand. 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly, 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train'd  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  Traveller's  face : 


*  The  ditches  of  a  fen  m>  netr  die  ocean  are  .lined  with 
irregular  patches  of  a  coarse  and  stained  lava ;  a  muddy  sedi- 
ment rests  on  the  horse-tail  and  other  perennial  herbs,  which 
in  part  conceal  the  sliallowness  of  the  stream ;  a  fat-leaved 
pale-flowering  scurvy-grass  appears  early  in  the  year,  and  the 
razor-edged  bulrush  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  fen 
itself  has  a  dark  and  saline  herbage ;  there  are  rushes  and 
arrow-head,  and  in  a  few  patches  the  flakes  of  the  cotton-grass 
are  seen,  but  more  commonly  the  $ea-(uter,  the  dullest  of 
that  numerous  and  hardy  genus :  the  thriftf  blue  in  flower, 
but  withering  and  remaining  withered  till  the  winter  scatters 
it ;  the  saltwort,  both  simple  and  shrubby ;  a  few  kinds  of 
grass  changed  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  low  plants  of 
two  or  three  denominations  undistinguished  in  a  general  view 
of  the  scenery  ;-~8uch  is  the  vegetation  of  the  fen  when  it 
is  at  a  small  distance  fh>m  the  ocean ;  and  in  this  case  there 
arise  ftom  it  efiluvia  strong  and  peculiar,  half  saline,  half 
putrid,  which  would  be  considered  by  moat  people  as  offensive. 


Within,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire*s  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected 

by. 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed, 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd. 
Reclined  the  Wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd. 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 

state, 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  Mother  there 
With  gipsy-state  engross'd  the  only  chair ; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life  ;  assumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears  : 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits : 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  Son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance  ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  fiature  years : 
Through    what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit, 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat ! 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment    and 

pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend !  ' 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  "  Rogues,"  said  he, 
"  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
"  They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true 
**  They  break  the  lavrs — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
"  The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live, 
"  Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown,  .. 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
*'  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art  I  but  change  in  every  state  is  near 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  bless'd  may  fear)  : 


and  by  some  as  dangerous ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom 
singularity  of  taste  or  sssociation  of  ideas  has  rendered  it 
agreeable  and  pleasant. 

*  [This  picture  of  a  fen  is  what  few  other  artists  would  have 
thouffht  of  attempting,  and  no  other  than  Mr.  Crabbe  could 
possibly  have  executed.  The  features  of  the  fine  country 
are  less  perfectly  drawn :  but,  what,  indeed,  could  be  made 
of  the  vulgar  line  coantry  of  Engiamd  f  If  Mr.  Crabbe  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  among  otar  Highland  hills,  and 
lakes,  and  upland  woods— our  living  floou  sweeping  the 
forests  of  pine — our  lonely  vales  and  rough  conse-covered 
cliffs ;  what  a  delicious  picture  would  his  unrivalled  powen 
Iwve  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world. — ^JKrriusY.] 

A  [This  picture  is  evidently  finished  eon  amore,  and  appears 
to  UB  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  both  in  its  moral  and  its  phy- 
sical expression.— JirraxY.] 
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*'  Say,  where  iB  Laura?" — **  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  hiss  replied ;  "  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  I" 

"  What,  gone  I — *  Her  friend  insisted — ^forced 

to  go: — 
"  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her  !*  — 

No? 
"  ^  But  you  can  follow.'     Yes  I    *  The  miles  are 

few, 
**  The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  ? — ^Adieu ! 
*' Thy  Laura  I'     No!  I  feel  I  must  resign 
"  The  pleasing  hope ;  thou  hadst  been  here,  if 

mine. 
**  A  lady  was  it  ? — Was  no  brother  there  ? 
"  But  why  should  I  afflict  me,  if  there  were  ? 
<«  <  The  way  is  pleasant.'    What  to  me  the  way  ? 
"  I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
"  My  dumb  companion  t  Is  it  thus  we  speed  ? 
**  Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed ; 
"  Still  art  thou  doomed  to  travel  and  to  pine, 
**  For  my  vexation — What  a  fate  is  mine  ! 

'*  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ; — ^I  commend 
"  Her  purpose :  means  she  to  a  female  friend  ? 
^^  By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  suffered  half  the  pain 
"  Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain. 
"  ShaU  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungrateful  maid  ? 
"  Yes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid. 
"  What !  in  the  very  hour  ?     She  knew  the  time, 
"  And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime." 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide, 
That  roll'd  mi^estic  on,  in  one  soft-flowing  tide  ; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flow'ry  were  the  banks. 
Tall  willows  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass'd  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire, 
Nor  stopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown'd  with 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reached  the  nobler 

flood. 

*^  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"  And  these  proud  farmers  I   yes,  I  hate  their 

pride. 
*'  See  I  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along, 
**  Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
**  Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
'*  But  he  who  counts  the  proflts  of  the  grain  ? 
**  And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell, 
**  Where  is  their  beauty  ?  can  a  mortal  tell  ? 
**  These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detest;  it  shocks 
'^  One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox  ; — 
"  For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
'*  R^oices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
*^  Lo  I  now  the  sons  of  labour  1  every  day 
"  Emplo/d  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
"  Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
"  In  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
'*  I  hate  these  long  green  lanes ;  there 's  nothing 

seen 
"  In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green ; 


"  Woods !    waters  I   meadows  I    Will  they  never 

end? 
"  'T  is  a  vile  prospect : — Gone  to  see  a  friend  !" 

Still  on  he  rode  1  a  mansion  fair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall : 
Spread  o'er  the  jMurk  he  saw  the  grazing  steer. 
The  full-fed  steed,  and  herds  of  bounding  deer : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play'd. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  Uie  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

"  Well  I"  said  Orlando,  "  and  for  one  so  bless'd, 
"  A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distress'd ; 
^  Nay,  these,  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
**  Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
"  Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
**  What  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  contain, 
*'  But  firuitless  means  to  soothe  unconquer'd  pain  ? 
**  The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
*<  Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
"  They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  fate, 
"  Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
"  These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  these — 
*^  There 's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  sees." 

Our  Trav'ller,  lab'ring  up  a  hill,  look'd  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive, 
The  busiest  bees  that  ever  stock'd  a  hive  : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bells  aloud 
Prochdm'd  their  joy,  and  joyfHil  seem'd  the  crowd ; 
And  now,  proceeding  on  his  way,  he  spied. 
Bound  by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride  ; 
Each  by  some  friends  attended,  near  they  drew. 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

"  Married !  nay,  mad  I"  Orlando  cried  in  scorn  ; 
"  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mom  : 
**  What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  ? 
"  Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise  : 
*<  To  me  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight, 
<*  Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite  ; 
"  And  for  these  cheerAil  friends,  will  they  behold 
*^  Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold ; 
"  And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
"  Will — but  I  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair  I" 

And  now,  approaching  to  the  Journey's  end. 
His  anger  fidls,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend. 
He  less  offended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t'  offend  : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt. 
And  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o'er  his  soul  assume ; 
Till,  long  perplex'd,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind  : 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
His  Laura's  self — and  angry  could  he  be  ? 

No  I  the  resentment  melted  all  away 

'*  For  this  my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay," 
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Our  tny'ller  cried  ; — "  And  whj  thonld  it  offend, 
"  That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  ? 
**  Grieve  not,  my  heart !  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
"  Thy  pride  and  boast — ^ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
''  She  will  he  kind,  and  I  again  be  ble«s*d." 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd, 
He  reach'd  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
"  My  Laura  I  "— "  My  Orhmdo  I—this  is  kind ; 
'*  In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined  : 
"  Our  friends'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue^ 
"  And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you." 

Like  man  entranced  the  happy  Lover  stood—- 
**  As  Laura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good ; 
"  Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 
''  As  Laura  wills :  I  see  her  and  am  bless'd." 

Home  went  the  Lovers  through  that  busy  place. 
By  Loddon  Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed. 
Through  the  green  vale  that  form'd  the  river's  bed ; 
And  by  unnumber'd  cottages  and  farms. 
That  have  for  musing  minds  unnumber'd  charms ; 
And  how  affected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando  ?— did  they  pain  or  please  ? 

Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield — and 

why? 
The  mind  was  fill'd,  was  btppyy  and  the  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear'd  to 

die. 

Alone  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
The  well-known  road  ;  the  gipsy-tent  he  traced  ; 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dykes  between. 
The  scatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green. 
The  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-set  rye, 
Mock'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by ; 
And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom, 
And  the  dose  lanes  that  led  the  trav'Uer  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew? 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  ? — 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield — and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd  to 
die.« 


*  r*  The  Lover*!  Jouniey '  b  «  pretty  bncy,  and  well  exe- 
cuted :— et  least  aa  to  the  detcription  It  contain*.  A  lover 
Ukei  a  long  ride  to  we  hia  mlttrea ;  and,  paMing  in  ftill 
hope  and  joy  through  a  barren  and  feinny  country,  flnde 
beauty  in  everything.  Being  out  out  of  humour,  however, 
by  muiing  the  lady  at  the  ena  of  this  stage,  he  ppoceeds 
tmough  a  lovely  landscape,  and  finds  everything  ugly  and 
dlsagraeable.  At  last  he  meets  his  fUr  one — is  reeoueiled'— 
and  returns  along  with  her;  when  the  landscape  presents 
neither  beauty  nor  deformity,  and  excites  no  emotion  what- 
ever in  a  mind  engrossed  witti  more  livelv  sensations.  There 
is  nothing  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  writings  more  exquisite 
than  some  of  the  descriptions  in  this  story.— JxrFKXY.] 


TALE  XI. 


EDWARD  SHORE. 


Seem  they  grave  or  learned  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.-^Seem  they  religious? 
Why,  so  didst  thou ;  or  are  they  spare  in  diet. 
Free  from  groai  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger, 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Gamish'd  anddeck'd  in  modest  compliment. 
Not  working  with  the  eve  without  the  ear. 
And  but  wiUi  pursed  judgment  trui 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou 


nt  trusting  neither  ? 

HemyV. 


Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griel^ 
And  woes  by  strong  imagination  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  Lear, 


Genius  !  thou  gift  of  HeaVn  1  thou  light  divine ! 
Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine  I 
Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 
Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 
Thy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain ; 
Or  Want  (sad  guest  1)  will  in  thy  presence  come, 
And  breathe  around  her  melancholy  gloom : 
To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  con- 
fine. 
And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine.  ^ 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win    them  from,  their 

way. 
Who  then  to  Vice  the  subject  spirits  give. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  con^u'ror  live  ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all, 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fall. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds,  and  hearts  afraid  ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  Faith,  and  the  resistless  Word ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth, 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time. 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime  ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent, 
The  nobler  powers,  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie : 


I  [What  Shakspeare  says  of  the  course  of  troe  love  may  be 
applied  to  the  course  of  genius.  How  seldom  it  runs  smooth 
—  bow  seldom  it  finds  a  free  channel !  and  what  ofastsclea  are 
to  bs  overcome  befbie  it  can  make  one,  even  if  it  have 
strength  and  fortune  finally  to  force  its  way  I  To  say  nothing 
of  the  "  mute  inglorious  Miltons  "  who  lie  in  many  a  church- 
yard—tlie  mighty  spirits  which  have  never  found  opportuni- 
ties to  unfold  themselves— it  is  but  too  true  that  the  greatest 
efforts  of  leaminc  and  industry  and  intellect  have  been  pro- 
duced by  men  who  were  struggling  with  difficulties  of  every 
kind ;— such  is  the  melancholy  sum  of  what  the  biogra|diy  <^ 
men  of  genius  almost  uniformly  presents.— ^uthkt.] 
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Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make. 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reached  his  twentieth 
year, 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  his  conscience  clear ; 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gain'd. 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustain'd : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  &me : 
Men  watched  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 

Boast  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide, 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride  ; 
He  bore  a  gay  good-nature  in  his  face. 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace  ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore, 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus,  while  admiring  friends  the  Youth  beheld, 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repell'd  ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  look'd  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found ; 
He  gave  hia  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined, 
And  shrank  from  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 

Rejecting  trade,  awhile  he  dwelt  on  laws^ 
*'  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  i**^ 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd ; 
Divines  o*er  texts  and  disputations  dream'd ; 
War  and  its  glory  ho  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  Laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin, 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within  ; 
*'  Who  needs  a  Law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal," 
Ask'd  the  young  teacher,  "  can  he  rightly  feel  ? 
**  To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause, 
"  Or  aid  the  weak — are  these  enforced  by  laws  ? 
"  Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread, 
**  Because  a  law  condemns  th'  adulterous  bed  ? 
**  Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain, 
"  But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  ? 
"  The  gprosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind, 
"  In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 

*'  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend. — 
"Of  course," 
Replied  the  Youth ;  *<  but  has  it  power  to  force  ? 
"  Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will, 
"  It  is  but  wish,  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

<'  Art  thou  not  tempted  ?"—'<  Do  I  faU  ?"  said 
Shore. 
"  The  pure  have  fallen." — ^**  Then  are   pure  no 
more. 


<  CSeeaRt^,p.  197.] 


*  i"  Reuon,  the  powe? 
To  gnem  at  right  and  wrong,  the  twinkling  lamp 
or  wand'ring  Itr^,  that  winka  and  wakea  by  tumt. 
Fooling  the  follower  betwixt  afaade  and  ahininj;." 

Coiraaxvc] 


"  While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
"  Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
"  Nor  this  in  dread  of  awfUl  threats,  design'd 
"  For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grov'ling  mind  ; 
"  But    that,    engaged    by    thoughts    and    views 

sublime, 
*'  I  wage  free  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd, 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest ; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mases  of  the  world  below  :  ' 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpass'd  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas  !  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one. 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fame, 
Yain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came. 
Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave : 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd, 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reign'd. 

Who  often  reads  will  sometimes  wish  to  write. 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
'T  was  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  ground ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed, 
(^  knew  it  not,  were  ill-disposed  to  read  ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide, 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side  *, 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  rest, 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vascillating  mind, 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

'T  is  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threat'ning  foes ; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afric's  scorching  sands, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils  *  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  call : 


*  Faall  waa  a  rebel  chief,  and  Michael  the  seneral  of  the 
royal  army  in  Abyiainia,  when  Mr.  Bruce  visited  that  country. 
In  all  other  respects  tlieir  characters  were  nearly  similar. 
They  are  both  represented  aa  cruel  and  treacherous;  and 
even  the  apparently  strong  distinction  of  loyal  and  rebellious 
In  in  a  great  measure  set  aside,  when  we  are  informed  that 
Fasil  waa  an  open  enemy,  and  Michael  an  insolent  and  am- 
bitious controller  of  the  royal  penon  and  family. 

2  T 
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He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think, 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink, 
And  drinlu  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to 
drink. 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around. 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found  ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  ei^oy'd : 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue  ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still,  serene. 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene  ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares, 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  affidrs. 

There   was   a    house  where   Edward  ofttimes 
went, 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent ; 
He  read,  conversed,  and  reason'd,  sang  and  play*d. 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd ; 
Too  happy  one !  for  thence  arose  the  pain, 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  ?    We  answer,  day  by  day. 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way. 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest ; 
The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue. 
And  Afma*B  charms  in  tender  notes  were  sung ; 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  the  common  flame. 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one's  name ; 
And  thus,  as  love  each  other  part  possess'd. 
The  heart,  no   doubt,   its  sovereign  power  con- 
fess'd. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  Yo«th  required  no 
more; 
Not  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 

A  serious  Friend  our  cautious  Youth  possess'd, 
And  at  his  table  sat  a  welcome  guest : 
Both  unemploy'd,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  ftee  and  daring  authors  write ; 
Authors  who  loved  firom  common  views  to  soar. 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before : 
Truth  they  profess'd,  yet  often  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  chosen  friend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen, 
His  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  caU'd ;  for  few  agreed 
What  w^sre  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed ; 
His  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
But  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
Perplez'd  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doom'd  in  endless  doubt  to  io\e; 
Himself  in  darkness  he  profess'd  to  be, 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

The  youthful  Friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  the  soul's  prowess,  and  the  subject-will ; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force. 
And  a  warm  zeal  gave  life  to  his  discourse : 
Since  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose. 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  chose. 


The  Friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile, 
Said,  "  Dear  enthusiast!  thou  wilt  change   thy 

style, 
^'  When  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit, 
**  No  more  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat." 

Yet,  lo !  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise, 
On  a  young  Beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
And  her  he  married :  Edward  at  the  view 
Bade  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
But  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  suppress'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  long. 
Confused  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong. 
With  playful  speech,  and  smile  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  and  right. 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed, 
With  school  and  school-day  dinners  in  her  head : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food. 
And  costly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen. 
And  summer-visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
All  these  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent. 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content. 

Their  manner  this — ^the  Friends  together  read. 
Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  foUow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Could  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then,  as  the  Friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair  ; 
Till  he,  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride  : 
If  mild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd. 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survey'd  ; 
But  oft  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone. 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 


**  Do,  my  kind  Edward — ^I  must  take  mine  < 
"  Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees : 
"  Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song, 
"  What  insects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
"  Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
"  The  wandering  sense,  and  methodise  the  mind." 

This  was  obey'd ;  and  oft  when  this  was  done. 
They  calmly  gased  on  the  declining  sun  ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade  : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face 
Shed  a  soft  beauty  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  yonng  Wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate. 
It  soon  appear'd  there  wos  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind  : 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grisly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  beh^d  him  careless  or  unclean. 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping.     We  indeed  have  heard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd  ; 
'T  is  seen  in  infants — there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind  ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  teom  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep : 
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The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise, 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes, 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes : 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  sponse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent ; 
Without  delay  the  friendly  sceptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene ; 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes, 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies  : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remained  ?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th*  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th*  accustomed 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  Friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed : 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  confused,  constrain'd ; 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remained. 
And   painfully  they  felt,   and  knew  each  other 

pain'd. 
Ah,  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  ? 

The  Touth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Tet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease  : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide, 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read, 
And  restless  still  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene ; 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

PainAil  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame — 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread, 
And  (all  too  late !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  Youth,  in  that  seducing  time, 
How  feebly  Honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay, 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  Honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  coarse ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys  it 
higher. 

The  Husband  came  ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
But  soon  this  fact  transpired ;  her  strong  distress, 
And  his  Friend's  absence,  left  him  nought  to  guess. 

Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
"  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
"  Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  laws, 
"  And  I  too  faulty  to  support  my  cause : 
"  All  must  be  punish'd ;  I  must  sigh  alone, 
"  At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone  ; 
"  And  thou,  unhappy  I  virtuous  now  no  more, 
"  Must  loss  of  fame,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 


"  Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
'*  And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art." 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  from  that  time. 
Felt  in  full  force  the  censure  and  the  crime — 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more : 
Should  he  repent — would  that  conceal  his  shame  ? 
Could  peace  be  his  ?    It  perishM  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive  ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppress'd, 
Not  broken  ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee, 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see. 
To  learn  how  frail  is  man,    how  humble  then 

should  be ; 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd — to  an  ofiended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood ; 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — "  Come !  return,  thou  prodigal :" 
Then,  though  confused,  distress'd,  ashamed,  afraid, 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd ; 
Though  faith  had  fainted,  when  assail'd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  "  Persevere  !" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house,  an  humbled  guest, 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  Youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  pamions  and  his  daring  pride ; 
Ajad  shame  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  coarse. 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  op- 
press. 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  Youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives, 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives,—- 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  fnend 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend, 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found. 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  Hke  anger ;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The   strength  is  quickly  lost,  we   feel  the  error 

long: 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd,  in  on  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  Youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild. 
He  gaily  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case  ;^ 
Fate    and    foreknowledge    were    his     favourite 

themes — 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes : 
"  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
"  We  think  our  actions  from  ourselves  proceed, 
"  And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed ; 
"  It  seems  our  own,  but  there 's  a  power  above 
"  Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
"  Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name, 
*^  Who  are  but  rooks  and  castles  in  the  game ; 
"  Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play, 
"  TiU,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away." 
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Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent  and  determined  still : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  fame, 
And  screened  by  folly  when  assaird  by  shame, 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call, 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  all. 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  Sinner's  fate  ? 
No — ^let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive  !)  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  Virtue,  prudence  fled;  what  Shore  pos- 
sessed 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  he  was  now  distress'd : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  the  hurried  man : 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  he  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect. 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  from  his  friends  he  fled, 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  restless  bed ; 
Retiring  late,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes : 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view, 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true : 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes, 
That  baffled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repose ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail, 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail ; 
Then  fail'd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Fix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  his  &11 : 
His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face, 
Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
Great  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
To  think  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone ; 
Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  brain ; 
But  this  too  fail'd :  a  Friend  his  freedom  gave. 
And  sent  him  help  the  threat'ning  world  to  brave  ; 
Gave  solid  counsel  what  to  seek  or  flee. 
But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 
In  vain  I  the  truth  determined  to  explore. 
He  traced  the  Friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  be- 
fore. 

This  was  too  much ;  both  aided  and  advised 
By  one  who  shunn'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised } 
He  bore  it  not ;  't  was  a  deciding  stroke. 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appeared  a  while, 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghostly  smile  ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage, 
That  force  controll'd  not,  nor  could  love  assuage. 


Friends  now  appeared,  but  in  the  Man  w 
The  angry  Maniac,  with  vindictive  mien ; 


*  riTiii  tale  oontaina  many  pungw  of  exquUte  beauty. 
The  hero  is  a  yoans  man  of  Mpiring  genioa  and  enthusiaatic 
tamper,  with  an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  but  no  settled  prin- 
ciples either  of  conduct  or  opinion.  He  first  conoeives  an 
attachment  for  an  amiable  girl,  who  is  captivated  with  his 
conversation ;  but,  being  too  poor  to  marry,  soon  comes  to 
spend  more  of  his  time  in  the  family  of  an  elderly  sceptic  of 


Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will : 
Unnoticed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way  ; 
But  now  he  spum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  laugh'd  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then,  as  its  wrath  subsided  by  degrees, 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease, 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy. 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall, 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  faoe. 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 

Harmless  at  length  th'  unhappy  man  was  found. 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  ail  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 

And  now  his  freedom  he  attain'd— if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be  ; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind : 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
Play^  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had 
loved. 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be  ;  t 

And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs  ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  in- 
vade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade  : 
Like  a  pleased  infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought. 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half  conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Retoming  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks;  * 

Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more, 
And  heedless  children  call  him  SiUif  Shore,^ 


his  acquaintance,  who  had  recently  married  a  youna  wife,  and 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  her  virtue  and  the  honooi 
of  his  friend.  In  a  moment  of  temptation  they  abuse  this 
confidence.  The  husband  renounces  him  with  dignified  com- 
posure ;  and  he  falls  st  once  Atom  the  romantic  pride  of  his 
virtue.  He  then  seeks  the  company  of  the  dissipated  and 
gay,  and  ruins  his  health  and  fortune,  without  regaining  lUa 
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'SQUIRE  THOMAS;  OR, THE  PRECIPITATE 
CHOICE. 


Such  smiling  rogues  ai  theae, 
Like  r&ts,  oft  bite  the  holy  oords  in  twain. 
Too  intriiuicate  t'  ualooae.  Lwr, 

My  other  aelf,  my  connaera  oonaiatory, 

Mv  oncle,  mv  prophet, 

I  M  a  child  will  go  by  thy  direction.         Richard  III, 

If  I  do  not  have  pity  upon  her,  Vm  a  villain :  If  I  do  not 
love  her,  I  un  a  Jew. — Much  Aio  abovt  Nothing, 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  oitiable.  flexible  i 

But  thou  art  obdurate,  mnty,  rough,  remoiwle«. 

Hmy  VI. 

He  muit  be  told  of  it,  and  he  shall ;  the  oSloe 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  V\\  take  it  upon  me ; 
If  I  prove  honey-nouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

fViiOer'M  Tak. 


Di^uiae,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedneaa. 


Ttoelfth  Nigfit. 


'Squire  Tbomas  flatter'd  long  a  wealthy  Aunt, 
Who  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant ; 
Ten  yean  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill, 
To  fix  the  sovereign  lady's  varying  will ; 
Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit, 
He  meekly  listen'd  to  her  tales  and  vrit : 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take, 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threat'ning  hint  she  waked  his  fear, 
Ajid  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near : 
Tet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grov'ling  spirit  tried ; 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  to  traduce, 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse : 
**  They  taught  you  nothing :  are  you  not,  at  best," 
Said  the  proud  Dame,  "  a  trifler,  and  a  jest? 
*'  Confess  you  are  a  fool ! "  — he  boVd  and  he 
oonfess'd. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  last : 
The  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past. 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend, 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 
In  triumph  undiaturb'd  his  spoihi  e^joy : 


tranqoillity.  When  in  gaol  and  miserable  he  ia  relieved  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  traces  the  benefhetion  to  the  Mend 
whose  former  kindness  he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This  humiliation 
fiklls  upon  his  proud  spirit  and  shattered  nerves  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  hia  reaaon  fiUls  beneath  it.  He  is  for 
some  time  a  raving  maniac,  and  then  fldla  into  a  state  of  gay 
and  compaaalonable  imbecility,  which  is  described  with  in- 


He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  Will  was  read. 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  Kindred  of  the  dead ; 
*^  The  dear  deceased  "  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threat'nings  loud. 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease. 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fhncied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  hie  comfbrt  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around  *, 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he ; 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim, 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  Dame, 
Heir  to  the  wealth,  he  might  the  flattery  claim : 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride. 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too  : 
"  Fathers,"    they  cry,  ^**  long  hold   us  in   their 

chain, 
*'  Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign ; 
^'  Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey, 
*'  And  husbands  rule  with  ever-during  sway ; 
**  Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
"  Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
"  And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
"  And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  ? 
'*  No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
"  Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject." 

Our  Hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice. 
To  pay  for  beauhr  the  accustom'd  price. 
No  less  forbore  t  address  the  humbler  maid, 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please, 
To  count  his  money,  and  ei\joy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth  as  servant  to  his  friend ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom   he   praised  for 

parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts  : 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affairs. 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues, 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'Squire  believed,  and  found  the   trusted 
youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
Not  for  his  virtues  to  be  praised  alone. 
But  for  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone  ; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt. 
Till  the  more  subtle  'Squire  had  forced  it  out ; 


imitable  beauty  in  the  dose  of  this  story.  The  ultimate  down- 
fall of  this  lofty  mind,  with  its  agoniaing  gleams  of  transitory 
recollection,  form'  a  picture,  tluin  which  we  do  not  know  if 
the  whole  range  of  our  noetry,  rich  as  It  is  in  representations 
of  disordered  intellect,  ftimisnes  anything  more  touching,  or 
delineated  with  more  troth  and  delicacy.— JBrraKV.] 
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Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right   the 
wrong. 

When  the  'Squire's  thoughts  on  some  fair  damsel 
dwelt, 
The  faithful  Friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithfUl  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind  ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  ? 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  suffered  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen, 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun. 
All  would  be  woo'd  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair 
Our  'Squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there, 
The  Friend  profess'd,  **  although  he  first  began 
"  To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan  ; 
"  The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were 

short, 
"  The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport." 

*^  What !  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  ? 
"  You  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd  !" 
Smiling  he  spoke :  the  humble  Friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight : 
The  'Squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood, 
Homeward  retnm'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange : 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  distress'd  ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest : 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village  ;  but,  alas  I 
Returning  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'Squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall, 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along. 
And  justly  reason'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George^  full  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply— 
"  The  fault  was  his,  't  was  folly  to  deny  ; 
"  And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure, 
'*  There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'Squire, 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire  ; 
When,  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man,  were  seen. 

"  My   friend,"    said    George,    "  to    travellers 
astray 
'*  Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  "  Surprising !  can  it  be 
''  My  master's  son  ?  as  I  'm  alive,  't  is  he !" 

**  How !  Robin  ?"  George  replied,  ^'  and  are  we  near 
"  My  father's  house  ?    how  strangely  things   ap- 
pear I — 


"  Dear   sir,    though  wanderers,  we   at  last    are 

right : 
"  Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight : 
**  We  shall  at  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
*'  I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  bed  ; 
"  Let  us  this  night  as  one  of  pleasure  date, 
**  And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  Fate." 
"  Go  on,"  the  'Squire  in  haj^y  temper  cried  ; 
'*  I  like  such  blunder  I  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  Farmer  comes  in  haste. 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  son, 
That  caused  the  error — Nay  !  it  was  not  one, 
But  their  good  fortune :  cheerful  grew  the  'Squire, 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  fire ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round  ;  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came 
The  Daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of  maiden 
shame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress. 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express ; 
Nay  I  felt  it  too — for  Harriot  was  in  truth 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and  face ; 
Then,  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all— such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid  ; 
Vent'ring  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance, 
Loth  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain : 
"  How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'Squire,  *'  how 

meek, 
"  And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak  ! 
^^  Nature  has  bless'd  her  form,  and  Heaven  her 

mind, 
'*  But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind ;  "^ 
"  Poor  is  the  maid — nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
"  Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  wortli,  and  love.** 

The  'Squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay — ^uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part — ^they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine ; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  Love  and  Wine  ? 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  Fair, 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  twofold  care : 
On  the  third  mom.  resolving  not  to  stay. 
Though  urged  by  Love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  he  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide, 
Which  was  the  master-passion.  Love  or  Pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  his  friend  could  make, 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  "  Doubtless  then,"  he  cried/ 
"  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride." 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind, 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  master  found ; 
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The  stupid  youth  confessed  his  fault,  and  pray*d 
The  generous  'Squire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid, 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears. 
Had  written   much  —  **  She    caught   her   oft   in 

tears, 
'*  For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
"  Her  humble  fortune — still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
"  Nor  can  define,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pain, 
"  But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
*'  That  neighbouring   youth,  whom  ^e  endured 

before, 
"  She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  more ; 
^*  Raised  by  her  passion,  she  no  longer  stoops 
"  To  her  own  equals,  but  she  pines  and  droops, 
*'  Like  to  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  sun 
'*  Has  withering  gazed — she  saw  and  was  undone : 
''  His  wealth  allured  her  not — ^nor  was  she  moved 
"  By  his  superior  state,  himself  she  loved ; 
**  So  mild,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel, — 
"  But  spare  your  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 
"  We  must  the  fault  forgive,  since  she  the  pain 

must  feel." 

"  Fault ! "  said  the  'Squire,  '*  there 's  coarseness 

in  the  mind 
'^  That  thus  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined  ; 
**  Here  end  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my 

friend, 
"  Fate  made  you  careless — ^here  my  doubts  have 

end." 

The  way  is  plain  before  us — there  is  now 
The  Lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow, 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage-rite,  the  Bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride : 
The  'Squire  receives  the  prize  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron-son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw,  with  much  surprise, 
First  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From   proud,    commanding  frowns,    and    anger- 
darting  eyes : 
"  Is  there  in  Harriot's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
"  This   fierce   impatience  ? "   ask'd   the   puzzled 

'Squire ; 
"  Has  marriage  changed  her  ?    or  the  mask  she 

wore 
"  Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  ?  " 

Hour  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear. 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  fh>wning  brow,  the  restless  form, 
And  threat'ning  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  Husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  fears — "  My  Love,  I  hope  you  find 
"  All  here  is  pleasant — ^but  I  must  confess 
**  You  seem  offended,  or  in  some  distress  : 
"  Explain  the  grief  you  feel,   and   leave  me  to 
redress." 

"Leave  it  to   you?"   replied   the   Nymph  — 
"  indeed ! 
"  What  I  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed? 
"  Good  Heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place  where  I 
"  Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
"  And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
**  With  the  grim  monsters  of  your  ugly  race, 


"  That,  from  their  canvas  staring,  make  me  dread 
"  Through  the  dark  chambers,  where  they  hang, 

to  tread ! 
"  No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  Joy 
"  Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy. 
"  Where  is  the  promised  coach  ?  the  pleasant  ride  ? 
"  Oh  I  what  a  fortune  has  a  Farmer's  bride  I 
"  Your  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
"  Your  hired   domestics — and   what    pays   me  ? 

Love! 
*'  A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour, 
**  And  share  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power. 
"  I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade, 
"  And  see  your  fkvourite  dishes  duly  made  *, 
"  Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t*  admire, 
*'  Such  is  my  duty  and  my  Lord's  desire  : 
"  Is  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  ? 
"  Are  these  my  duties — this  my  base  employ  ? 
"  No  I  to  my  father's  house  will  I  repair, 
"  And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there. 
*'  Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride, 
"  For  bondage  thankful  ?  Curse  upon  your  pride  ! 
"  Was  it  a  slave  you  wanted  ?    You  shall  see, 
"  That,  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free  : 
"  Well,  sir  I    your  answer."  —  Silent  stood  the 

'Squire, 
As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire  ; 
Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish' d  in  that  flame. 
Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name  : 
So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  life, 
Our  'Squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife  ;-— 
His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 
To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 
And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 
And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 

"  Your  answer,  sir ! — Shall  I  depart  a  spot 
"  1  thus  detest?"— "Oh,  miserable  lot!" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.     "  Go,  serpent  I  nor  remain 
"  To  sharpen  woe  by  insult  and  disdain : 
"  A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet  *, 
"  What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit  I 
"  I  see  it  now — all  plann'd,  design'd,  contrived ; 
"  Served  by  that  villain — by  this  fury  wived — 
"  What  fate  is  mine !    What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth, 
"  Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  ? 
"  He  lose  his  way  ?  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
"  The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
"  And  thou,  deceiver !  thou  afraid  to  move, 
*'  And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
"  I  saw — ^but,  fated  to  endure  disgrace, 
"  Unheeding  saw — ^the  fury  in  thy  face, 
"  And  oall'd  it  spirit.     Oh  !  I  might  have  found 
"  Fraud  and  imposture  all  the  kindred  round ! 
"  A  nest  of  vipers  " 

"Sir,  I 'U  not  admit 
"  These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
"  Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
"  Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  ? 
"  Are  you  such  prize — and  is  my  state  so  fair, 
"  That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there  ? 
"  Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  ? 
"  When,  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize, 
"  Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we 

despise  ? 
"  Speak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
"  That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
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"  Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  yeaw  a  icoundrel  part, 
*^  To  worm  yourself  into  a  Widow's  heart? 
^*  Now,  when  you  guaided,  with  superior  skill, 
**  That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  Will, 
**  Blind  in  your  craft,  you  saw  not  one  of  those 
*^  Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose, 
"  Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
'*  Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to 

gain. 
**  Did  conscience  never" 

"  Cease,  tormentor,  cease — 
**  Or  reach  me  poison ; — ^let  me  rest  in  peace  !'* 

"  Agreed — ^but   hear    me— let    the    truth    ap- 
pear."— 
"  Then    state    your  purpose — ^I  '11  be  calm  and 

hear." 
"  Know  then,  this  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  care, 
'*  I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
^'  My  mother's  claim  was  just — but  soon  she  saw 
"  Tour  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to '•withdraw : 
•*  'T  was  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
'^  Ton  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore. 
**  Long  we  debated — and  you  find  me  now 
"  Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow ; 
"  Like  Jephtha's  daughter,  but  in  different  state, 
'*  And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fate  ; 
"  Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride, 
"  Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your 

bride. 
"  Now  all  is  known — a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
"  For  our  revenge — ^but  still  we  have  our  day : 
"  All  that  you  love  you  must  with  others  share, 
"  Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare : — 
"  Yet  terms  I  offer — ^let  contention  cease ; 
"  Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 


Our  Hero  trembling  heard — ^he  sat — ^he 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room — and,  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gazed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride. 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  Tengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  law ; 
Her  friends  would  threaten,  and  their  power  he 

saw; 
"  Then  let  her  go :"  but,  oh  I  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come ; 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress. 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress  { 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distress' d  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide, 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happen'd,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat ; 
The  Husband  griev'd — nor  was  the  Wife  at  rest ; 
Him  she  could  rex,  and  he  oould  her  molest ; 


1  [In  "Squire  Thomai'  vre  have  the  history  of  •  mean 
domineering  spirit,  vho,  having  secured  the  suocearion  of  a 
rich  relation  by  aasidooaa  ilattery,  looks  about  fbr  some  ob* 
aequioas  and  yielding  fair  one,  from  whom  be  may  exact 
homage  in  his  turn.  He  thinlcs  he  has  found  such  a  one  in 
a  lowly  damsel  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  marries  her  with- 
out much  premeditation ;  when  be  discovers,  to  his  eon- 
sternation,  not  only  that  she  liaa  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but 


She  could  his  passion  into  frenzy  raise, 
But,  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blase ; 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still, — 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain'd  in  skill ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd. 
And,  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd  ; 
And  thus  by  both  was  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  infiicted  felt.* 
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Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  dien  she  devises ;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they  will 
break  their  hearts  but  they  will  efTect. 

Merry  fHtes  of  ffimiaor. 

She  hath  spoken  that  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that ; 
Heaven  knows  what  she  hath  known.— JliocfotA. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devil. 

MerchoHt  of  Venice. 

And  yet,  for  anght  I  see,  they  are  m  sick  that  surfeit  of  too 
much,  sa  they  that  starve  with  nothing  ;  it  is  no  mean 
happiness,  thorefore,  to  lie  seated  in  the  mean. 

MerduDst  qf  Femce. 


A  YiCAR  died  and  left  his  Daughter  poor — 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold. 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,   hope  and 

health, 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  first,  said  Jmm,  "  Shall  I  be  a  wife  ?— 
"  Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
"  I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
**  But  small  his  fiurm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 
''  And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share  : 
"  True,  he  was  taught  in  all  the  gentle  arts 
"  That  raise  the  soul  and  soften  human  hearts ; 
"  And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 
"  In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine ; 
'*  Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
<'  A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love ; 
*^  Still  is  he  poor — and  here  my  Father's  Friend 
"  Deigns  for  his  Daughter,  as  her  own,  to  send : 
"  A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
"  A  world  of  griefs  and  troubles  of  her  own : 


that  she  and  her  (kmily  have  decoyed  him  into  the  match,  to 
revenge  or  indemnify  themselves  for  his  liavins  run  away 
with  the  whole  inheritance  of  tiieir  oommon  relative.  S3ie 
hopes  to  bully  him  into  a  sepsrate  maintenance;  but  his 
avarice  reftises  to  buy  his  peace  at  such  a  price ;  and  they 
continue  to  live  together  on  a  very  successful  system  of 
matual  tormenting.— JarvRiT.] 


"  I  was  an  infant  when  she  came  a  guest 
"  Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
"  Uer  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes, 
"  Suoh  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  repose ; 
"  Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives, 
"  And  nobly,  from  the  bless'd  abundance,  gives ; 
^'  The  grief,  the  want,  of  human  life,  she  knows, 
'*  And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows  : 
**  But  are  they  not  dependants  ? — Foolish  pride  ! 
'*  Am  I  not  honoured  by  such  friend  and  guide  ? 
"  Have  I  a  home  "  (here  Jesse  dropp'd  a  tear), 
*'  Or  friend  beside  ?"— A  faithful  friend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her,  and  to  urge  her  stay : 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove. 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now, 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow : 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed  ;  every  year 
The  grateful  Vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin's  view. 
And  wish'd  his  Jesse  with  a  man  so  true : 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer ; 
When  Jesse  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity  ; 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  for  his  passion  felt ; 
Nor  could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind, 
Yet  fear'd  to  smile,  and  was  unfix'd  in  mind  ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  Female  Friend  in  view — 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  ? 
So  lately,  too,  the  good  old  Vicar  died, 
His  faithful  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride. 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  Lady's  seat 
The  Village-Beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But,  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owes, 
So,  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love, 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jesse  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  faithful  swain, 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his  woe, 
Kindly  betray'd  that  she  was  loth  to  go ; 
"  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
**  A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
"  Where  dwelt  a  friend  ?"— "  That  could  she  not 

forget." 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion,  and  refused  to  part. 

Now,  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  Maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  Dame  convey'd ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  father  died, 
Jesse  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  Friend  had  seen — 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  forsaken  wife  ; 
Widowed  and  poor,  her  angry  father  gave, 
Miz'd  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave ; 
Forgetful  brothers  pass'd  her,  but  she  knew 
Her  humbler  friends,   and  to  their  home  with- 
drew : 
The  good  old  Vicar  to  her  sire  applied 
For  help,  and  help'd  her  when  her  sire  denied. 


When  in  few  years  Death  stalk'd  through  bower 

and  hall. 
Sires,  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all. 
She  then  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  softening  grief  she  once  was  doom'd  to  share ; 
Thus  train'd  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  feel. 
She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : — 
So  Jesse  thought,  who  look'd  within  her  breast, 
And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  are 

bless'd. 

From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  Lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all     - 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease. 
As  guests  inclined,  but  not  compell'd,  to  please  ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  foimd. 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
Th'  attendant  Maid,   poor  Friend,  and  kindred 
Guest. 

To  these  came  Jesse,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown : 
The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race. 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place. 

Few  hours  had  pass'd,  when,  from  attendonts 
freed, 
The  Lady  utter'd,  "  This  is  kind  indeed  ; 
**  Believe  me,  love !  that  I  for  one  like  you 
^*  Have  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
"  Oh  I  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
'*  You  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend : 
"  Hearken,  my  Jesse,  never  can  I  trust 
<*  Beings  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  ui\just ; 
"  But  you  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
"  Your  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
"  Come  near  me,  Jesse — let  not  those  below 
"  Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know  ;' 
"  Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free — 
"  But  all  they  say  do  you  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jesse's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew. 
And  with   such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 
knew. 

"  Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
"  I  lose  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart; 
'*  My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts,  she 

knows, 
"  And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
<<  But  is  she  faithful?  in  temptation  strong, 
"  Will  she  not  wrong  me  ?  ah  !  I  fear  the  wrong ; 
"  Your  father  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
'*  Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

«*  Blood  does  n't  bind— that  Girl,  who  every  day 
"  Eats  of  my  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away  ; 
'^  I  am  her  dear  relation,  and  she  thinks 
*^  To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx  I 
I  "  She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake, 
I  "  Because  she  knows  I  have  a  Will  to  make ; 
"  Yes,  love  !  my  Will  delay'd,  I  know  not  how— 
*<  But  vou  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 
\  2u 
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^*  That  idle  creatare,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
"  See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
'*  On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villainfl  prey, 
**  And  to  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way : 
**  A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl ;  her  smile, 
**  And  cheerful  manner,  tedious  hours  beguile : 
^  But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be, 
"  Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professiona  free. 

*'  Again,  my  Jesse,  hear  what  I  advise, 
"  And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise  ; 
"  Inopf  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly— > 
'*  But  what  of  this  ? — ^I  must  have  company : 
"  She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
"  Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
'*  Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce, 
*'  And  all  her  talents  are  in  dally  use : 
"  Deprived  of  her,  1  may  another  find 
"  As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
'^  But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art, 
'*  And  worms  herself  into  the  closest  heart ; 
**  Seem  then,  1  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight, 
"  Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

**  Do,  my  good  Jesse,  cast  a  view  around, 
**  And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found ; 

"  That  Girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 

'*  Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do ; 
"  "£ is  then  the  Widow  plans,  'tis  then  she  tries 
"  Uer  various  artft  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies : 
"  'T  is  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits, 
"  And,  whom  1  know  not,  favours  and  admits  : 
**  Oh  I  watch  their  movements  all ;   for  me  't  is 

hard, 
'*  Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
"  And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive, 
"  May  make  my  WiU,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave." 

Jesse,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise, 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  ey^s; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread, 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudfiil,  selfish,  base ; 
Skill'd  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts : 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear, 
For  Jesse's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  a  while  assaird, 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  failM ; 
Yet,  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold, 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And,  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  widowM  Friend  with  deep  disdain, 
And    rancorous    envy,    dwelt    the    treacherous 

Jane: 
In  vain  such  arts ; — ^without  deceit  or  pride, 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide. 
From  all  contagion  Jesse  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart. 

Jesse  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  Widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And— '*  Well  I"  she  said,  "is  that  some  distent 

swain, 
"  Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain  ? 


<<  Come,  we  are  feUow-eufferers,  slaves  in  thrall, 

*'  And  tasks  and  griefb  are  common  to  us  all ; 

"  Think  not  my  firankneis  strange :  they  love  to 

paint 
*'  Their  stete  with  fireedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
**  And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
**  And  sober  mien  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
"  You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  words  attend, 
"  Accept  my  ofier,  and  you  fiind  a  friend ; 
'*  It  is  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray, 
'*  Come,  hold  my  due,  and  1  will  lead  the  way. 

"  Grood  Heav'nl  that  one  so  jealous,  envious, 

base, 
*^  Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place  ; 
"  She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor, 
**  Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
"  She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
"  Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
"  Prepare  to  cast  all  diguity  aside, 
"  For  know,  your  telents  will  be  quickly  tried ; 
"  Nor  think,  from  frtvours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, — 
"  'T  is  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
"  I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town, 
"  And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
*'  I  cheapen  idl  she  buys,  and  beu>  the  curse 
'*  Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
*'  And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display, 
"  She  cries,  *  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away ;  • 
"  Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
**  And  steke  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
^  Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  *  her  generous  soul 
"  *  Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control  :* 
"  Nay  I  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to 

come 
"  Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
"  Affirm  't  was  painfull  to  behold  such  care, 
"  '  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare : ' 
"  Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine, 
"  And  my  reward — to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

"  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
"  To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide : 
"  Poor,  idle,  simple  fiirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
"  Her  maiden-fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
"  Of  her  beware  j  for  all  who  live  below 
"  Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
**  And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 
"  And  stoops  io  gtdlt  to  fijid  an  error  out. 

"  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artful  Maid, 
"  A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 
"  I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
"  To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend : 
"  But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know, 
^'  To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show ; 
"  And  she  .has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes, 
"  And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise ; 
'*  No  mirror  can  a  mortel's  grief  express 
'^  With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
"  That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  &wning  courts 
"  By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
"  And  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives 
"  To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

'*  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  see 
"  Your  fellow-actors,  all  our  company ; 
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*'  Should  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside, 
*'  And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
"  I  could  some  prospects  open  to  your  view, 
*'  That  ask  attentioB-<and,  till  then,  adieu." 

'*  Farewell  I "  said  Jesse,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplez'd,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hour. 
Before  her  reason  oould  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seemM  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

air, 
Then  oame  the  laughing  Lass,  and  join'd  her  there. 

"  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week, 
'*  And  does  she  love  us  ?  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
"  My  Aunt  you  cannot — Lord  1  how  I  should  hate 
"  To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state ; 
**  Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
''  All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
"  Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
"  Some  favourites  near  us  you'll  be  bleas'd  to  know ; 
"  My  aunt  forbids  it — ^but,  can  she  expect, 
*'  To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect  ? 
"  Jane  and  the  Widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
'^  My  free-bom  feet ;  I  watch'd  as  well  as  they : 
"  Lo  I  what  is  this  ? — ^this  simple  key  explores 
"  The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  Spinster's  stores  i 
'^  And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 
'^  Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie ; 
<<  Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm, 
^*  It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm : 
"  Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  both  would  choose  to 

hide, 
*^  Their  fears  now  giant  me  what  their    seem 

denied. 

"  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured^ 
**  Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured ; 
"  And  bad  it  is,  but  her  estates,  you  know, 
*^  And  her  beloved  hoards,  she  must  bestow ; 
"  So  we  can  slily  our  amusements  take, 
*'  And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make." 

"  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jesse,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malieious  and  yet  kind  ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt— the  serpent  and  the  dove ; 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart  ? 
Could  she  be  artful  ?  oould  she  bear  with  art  ? — 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace, 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  CoBn  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sadden  change  in  Jesse's  breast. 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread ; 
Safe  in  themselves — for  nature  has  design'd 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haimts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on. 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jesse  was  not  gone  ; 
Her  time  in  trifling,  or  in  tears,  she  spent, 
She  never  gave,  she  nevtit  felt,  content : 


The  Lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest ; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey, 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray  : 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  Widow  cried, 
**  Let  me  be  frank — ^I  am  not  satisfied ;  . 
"  Tou  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust ; 
**  You  can  be  useful,  Jesse,  and  you  must ; 
'^  Let  me  be  plainer,  child — ^I  want  an  ear, 
^'  When  I  am  deaf,  Instead  of  mine  to  hear ; 
^*  When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
"  When  I  observe  not,  observation  take : 
"  Alas  !  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid, 
"  Then  threat'ning  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
^  The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends, 
**  Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 
"  While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please, 
^'  Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  Girl,  astonish'd,  answer'd— ''  Nay  ! 
"  This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away : 
"  Thus   speaks    my    father^s,    thus    an  orphan's 

friend  ? 
"  This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  Lady  frow'd  indignant^"  What !"   she 
cried, 
^  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  princess*  pride 
"  And  panper's  lot  I  but  pitying  I  forgive ; 
*'  How,  simple  Jesse,  do  you  think  to  live  ? 
*'  Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  nudd  ? 
"  To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid  ; 
**  With  cheerful  mind  th'  allotted  duties  take, 
"  And  recollect  I  have  a  Will  to  make." 

Jesse,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel. 
When  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal. 
Replied—"  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit, 
"  Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit." 

In  silent  seom  the  Lady  sat  awhile. 
And  then  replied  with  stem  contemptuous  smile — 

«  Think  you,  fair  madam,  that  you  came  to 

share 
"  Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  ? 
"  A  guest,  indeed !  from  every  trouble  free, 
"  Dress'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 
"  When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
"  I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 
"  To  hi*  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign'd, 
'*  I  fix'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind ; 
"  And  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obey'd 
**  My  good  advice,  and  watch'd  as  well  as  pray'd, 
"  He  might  have  left  you  something  with  his 

prayers, 
"  And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofty  airs. — 

^  In  tears,   my  k>ve !    Oh,,  then  my  soften'd 
heart 
<<  Cannot  resist — we  never  more  will  part ; 
"  I  need  your  friendship— I  will  be  your  friend, 
''  And,  thus  determined,  to  my  WiU  attend." 

Jesse  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control : 
^*  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
"  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  gtdde : 

2  u  2 
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"  Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
"  Will,  thus  display'd,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake, 
'*  And,   as   the  rattle   sounds,  will  fly  the   fatal 
snake." 

Jesse  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Prepared  to  go,  determined  though  afraid. 

"  Ungratefiil  creature !"  said  the  Lady,  **  this 
**  Could  I  imagine  ? — are  you  frantic,  miss  ? 
"  What  1  leave  your  fHend,  your  prospects — is  it 

true?" 
This  Jesse  answer'd  by  a  mild  *<  Adieu !" 

The  Dame  replied,  "  Then  houselese  may  you 

rove, 
*'  The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
"  Branded  wltii  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nurse 
^*  An  ill-form'd  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse  ; 
"  Spum'd  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
**  By  surly  rustics  with  the  parish-bread ! — 
*'  Relent  you  not  ? — speak — ^yet  I  can  forgive ; 
"  Still  Uve  with  me."— *tWith  you,"  said  Jesse, 

"Uve? 
'*  No  1  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
"  Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe ; 
**  Who  long  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very  hearts 
"  Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
'*  Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
*'  And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
"  Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 
'*  My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away ; 
"  Gratefiil/for  this,  that,  when  I  think  of  you, 
"  I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain :  — 

**  A  vile  detested  wretch !"  the  Lady  cried, 
"  Tet  shall  she  be  by  many  an  efibrt  tried, 
*^  And,  clogg*d  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide; 
"  And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
"  Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart : 
**  Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,  cannot 

"  I  '11  make  her  feel  what 't  is  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  displayed ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  boundary  made, 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  Mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days. 
When  madam's  dress  compelVd  the  village  praise ; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

"  Alas,  my  son !"  the  Mother  cried,  "  and  why 
'*  That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 


'^  True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
"  Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
'*  Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain, 
'*  For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
"He  rose  unhappy  from  his  fruitless  schemes, 
**  As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams  ; 
**  But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child, 
"  Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild  ; 
**  Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs 
*'  With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
"  Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy, 
"  My  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
"  With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left, 
"  Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
"  Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air, 
"  Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair ; 
**  Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
**  The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace  ; 
"  And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
*^  Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined ; 
"  There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no  not  one, 
"  But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son  ; 
"  By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side, 
*'  Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride : 
"  I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before, 
*^  And  feel  such  joy  that 't  is  disease  no  more ; 
*'  Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth, 
"  And,  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
"  The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise, 
"  And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days ; 
"  While  every  village-maiden  cries,  *  How  gay, 
'*  *  How  smart,   how  brave,   how  good   is   Colin 

Grey!' 

"  Yet  art  thou  sad ;  alas !  my  son,  I  know 
"  Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  slow ; 
*^  Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
"  To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home  : 
"  She  surely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
"  When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid — 
"  When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain, 
"  Oh  I  1  have  seen  her— she  will  come  again." 

The  Matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  gratefiil  smile ; 
He  then  replied — "  Ah !  sure,  had  Jesse  stay'd, 
**  And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
"  The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
**  Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to 

move; 
"  A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast, 
"  And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  bless'd. 

"  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
"  Grandeur  and  taste, — and  what  will  then  ensue  ? 
'^  Surprise  and  then  delight  in  scenes  so  fair  and 

new; 
"  For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
"  Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
"  But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pride, 
"  Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
*^  And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere, 
"  Will  think  no  more  of  our  eigoyments  here." 

Sighing  he  spake — ^but  hark  I  he  hears  th'  ap- 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels !  and,  lo !  the  evening  coach ; 
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Once  more  the  moyement  of  the  hones'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat : 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — what 

sum 
Had  he  not  ofTer'd  to  have  Jesse  come ! 


She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more  ; 
Lost  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  and  to  detain  the  willing  Maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined, 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then,  so  long  detain'd, 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remain'd. 


Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  fHend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
The  Maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Blended  with  village-tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave    the  sweet   night-bird's   warblings  to   the 

vale: 
The  Touth,  embolden'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold ; 
The  Mother  smiling  whisper'd,  "  Let  him  go 
"  And   seek   the   licence  !'*      Jesse    answer'd, 

"  No :" 
But  Colin  went, — I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give ; 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village-maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
''  They  live  like  Jesse  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey."  * 


1  [^  Jene  If  the  orphan  of  •  poor  clergjnnan,  who  goes, 
upon  her  fother'a  deatn,  to  live  with  a  rich  old  lady  who  had 
been  his  fHend  ;  and  Colin  is  a  young  farmer,  whose  fither 
had  apecntated  awav  a  handsome  property,  and  who,  though 
living  in  a  good  degree  bv  his  own  labour,  yet  wished  the 
damsel  fwho  half  wished  ft  also)  to  remain  and  sliara  his 
humble  lot.  The  rich  lady  proves  to  be  suspicious,  over- 
bearing, and  selflsh :  and  sets  Jesse  upon  the  ignoble  duty  of 
acting  the  spy  and  informer  over  the  other  dependants  of  her 
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I  am  a  villain  :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not : 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  well :— Pool  I  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

Richard  III. 

My  conscience  is  bat  a  kind  of  hard  oon8dence....The 
fiend  gives  the  more  fkiendly  ooaaatA.— Merchant  qf  Vmiee. 

Thou  hast  it  now— and  I  fear 

Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  VL—Maebeih. 

Canst  thoa  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseaaed. 
Pluck  Arom  the  memory  a  rooted  aorrow, 
Rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivions  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  thi^  perilous  etuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  Mad)eth. 

Soft  I  I  did  but  dream. 
Oh  I  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thon  afflict  me ! 

Richard  III. 


A  SERIOUS  Toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 

Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 

Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again, 

And  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain ; 

Papist  and  Quaker  if  we  set  aside, 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried ; 

There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tum'd 

Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discem'd : 

He  had  a  nephew,  FuUtam : — Fulham  went 

His  Uncle's  way,  with  every  turn  content ; 

He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care, 

And  thought  such  anxious  pains  his  own  might 

spare, 
And  he  the  truth  obtain'd,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read, 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took, 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fiz'd ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  call'd  a  Church,  't  was  precious  and  elect ; 
Tet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil. 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic-room  were  wont  to  meet, 
These  few  disciples,  at  their  pastor's  feet ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave, 
Follow'd  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave ; 
Till  a  warm  Preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart : 


bouaehold ;  on  the  delineation  of  whose  characters  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  lavished  a  prodigious  power  of  observation  and  correct 
description.  But  thb  not  suiting  her  pure  and  ini^nuous 
mind,  she  suddenly  leaves  the  splendid  mansion,  and  returns 
to  her  native  village,  where  Colin  and  hb  mother  soon  per- 
suade her  to  form  one  of  their  happy  family.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  goodheaitedneas  in  this  tale,  and  a  kind  of  moral 
beauty,  which  has  It* nt  mote  than  usual  elegance  to  the  simple 
pictures  it  presents."— JErrSKY.] 
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Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind, 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind : 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but,  oompeUM  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  Youth  was  call'd  a  prudent  lad, 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had — 
Who  now  reflected — '*  Much  am  1  surprised ; 
"  I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised  : 
"  No !  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last, 
*^  Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fast ; 
'*  Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject, 
**  Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect : 
**  This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
^  To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within : 
**  These  sons  of  zeal  have  I  derided  long, 
*'  But  now  begin  to  think  the  laugher 's  wrong : 
**  Nay,  my  good  uncle,  by  all  teachers  moved, 
"  Will  be  preferred  to  him  who  none  approved ; — 
"  Better    to    love    amiss   than  nothing  to  have 
loved." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  Conscience  first 

began 
To  hold  close  converse  with  th'  awaken'd  man : 
He  from  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew, 
And  for  his  duties  felt  obedience  due ; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again  : 
Whene'er  he   stray'd,   he  found  his  Conscience 

rose. 
Like  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose. 
What  wrong  t'  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose ; 
To  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light, 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confessed 
The  labour  useful,  for  it  brought  him  rest. 

The  Uncle  died,  and  when  the  Nephew  read 
The  wilt,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
He  much  rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight, 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit  idle  habits  check'd 
(For  Fulham's  virtue  was  to  be  correct) ; 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made — 
'*  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade ; 
But  not,"  he  cried,  "  for  mere  ideal  things 
"  Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings.*' 

'^  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  **  your  mind 
confound ; 
**  Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound  ; 
^*  In  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right, 
**  But  you  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
*^  Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind, 
"  Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind : 
*'  Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
**  Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 


1  ["  Guy  WM  orifffnally  a  bookseller,  and  inhabited  the 
house  which  fonns  tne  angle  between  Comhill  and  Lombard 
Street.  Beini^  a  single  man,  and  very  penttrioua,  he  aoon 
begtok  to  accumulate  money.  He  was  seventy-six  years  of 
age  when  he  formed  the  design  of  building  the  liospital  near 
St.  Thomas's  which  bears  his  name.  The  charge  of  erecting 
this  vast  pile  amounted  to  18,793/.,  besides  219,4tt9/.  which  he 
left  to  endow  it ;  and  he  just  lived  to  see  it  roofed  in.  He 
died  in  1784,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  after  having  dedicated 


*'  Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong, 

"  And  1  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

<^  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham ;  "  strong 
must  be 
"  The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
**  Never  will  I  to  evil  deed  consent ; 
"  Or,  if  surprised,  oh  I  how  will  I  repent ! 
"  Should  gain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
**  The  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor  ; 
"  Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy, 
*'  Or  buUd— who  knows?-— an  hospital  like  Guy.^ 
"  Yet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
*'  While  fiirmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  sin  ?  " 

Thus  our  young    Trader  and  his  Conscience 
dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt ; 
But  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
"  She  was,"  he  said,  **  too  ready  with  the  stings;" 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penalties  and  pains : 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars. 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars ; 
He  ventured  little,  little  she  express'd 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest. 

Thus  was  he  flz'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way, 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay : — 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
In  lottery  chances,  yet  a  law  unblamed : ' 
This  Fulham  tried ;  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize — ^and  should  they  nothing  share, 
They  hiui  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware  ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  reftises,  new  or  old. 

Was  this  uigust  ?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest. 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast. 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough : 
**  Suppose,"  said  she,  *^  your  vended  numbers  rise 
**  The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prize, 
"  (Such  your  proposal,)  can  you  ruin  shun  ?  " — 
'*  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied,  **  to  one." 
'*  Still  it  may  happen." — '^  I  the  sum  must  pay." 
"  You  know  you  cannot." — "  I  can  run  away." 
"  That  is  dishonest." — '*  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
^'  At  a  chance  hit :  it  cannot  be,  I  think. 
^*  Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide, 
"  Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide. 
^^  Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  ? 
'*  My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  ? 
**  Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  ? 
"  Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  ? 
'*  Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  ? 
*'  Which  are  your  charges  ?     Conscience,  tell  me 
which?" 


t»  charitable  purpose*  mose  than  aay  other  private  person 
upon  record  in  this  kingdom." — Nichols.] 

*  (The  flist  lottery  was  sanctioned  in  1569.  According  to 
Stow  it  wa»  beson  to  be  drawn,  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paura 
catliedral,  on  the  llth  of  January,  and  continued  incessantly 
drawing,  day  and  night,  till  the  6th  of  May.  Lotteries  were 
abolished  by  the  legudatnxe  in  1816. J 
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"  'T i8  weU,"  said  she,  "but—*'    "  Nay,  I  pray, 
have  done : 
"  Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run.*' 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fulham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
"  See  now,"  said  he — ^for  Conscience  yet  arose — 
"  How  foolish  'tis  such  measures  to  oppose : 
"  Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  ?  " 
"  Still/'  mattered  Conscience,  "  still  it  might  have 

chanced." 
"  Might !  "  said  our  hero ;  "  who  is  so  exact 
"  Ab  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  ?  " 

Now  Fulham's  shop  contained  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please, 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas, 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device. 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 

Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  pleased  to  find 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore 
His  Conscience  eheck'd  him  that  he  ask'd  no 

more, 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fidr  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace  : 
(Beside  th'  affront  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin :) 
She  therefore  told  him  that "  he  vainly  tried 
"  To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied ; 
"  If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains, 
"  He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains."" 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  con- 
fess 

Offence  there  was — But,  who  offended  less  ? 

"  What  I  is  a  mere  assertion  call'd  a  lie  ? 

"  And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  ? 

"  'T  was  strange  that  Conscience  on  such  points 
should  dwell, 

"  While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well ; 

"  He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  others  sell ; 

"  There  was  no  Araud,  and  he  demanded  cause 

"  Why  he  was  troubled  when  he  kept  the  laws  ?  " 

"My  laws!"  said  Conscience.    "What,"  said 
he,  "are  thine? 
"  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  ? 
"  Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
"  By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplex'd : 
"  Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  lay, 
"  And  I  shaU  feel  it  duty  to  obey."' 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  "  't  was  your  own 
desire 
"  That  I  should  warn  you — does  the  compact  tire  ? 
"  Repent  you  this  ?  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
"  And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise : 


s  ["  Sdll  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within. 
Heard  tlirough  Gain's  silence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din : 
Whatever  creed  be  taught,  or  land  be  trod — 
Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  God."— Bybok.] 


"  So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun  ; 

"  But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun; 

"  And   yon  may  judge   from  some  attacks,  my 

friend, 
"  What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

"  Nay,   but,"   at  length  the    thoughtAil    man 

replied, 
"  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ; 
"  Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reprooft — ^but 

then 
"  Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-men ; 
"  Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report, 
"  And  not  the  wretches  who  with  Conscience  sport : 
"  There 's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  off  his  grease 
"  Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  apiece ; 
"  His  Conscience    never  cheeks    him  when    he 

swears 
"  The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears ; 
"  And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
"  A  drachm  to  each — *t  is  thus  that  tradesmen 

live; 
"  Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  over-nice  ?  * 
"  What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  ?" 

Here  ended  the  dispute ;  but  yet  *t  was  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  seem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threaten'd  still. 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will : 
Here  Conscience  answer'd,  "  To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
"  Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies, 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  Vestry-patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name, 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame. 
He  knew  frdl  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  ahnsmen,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true. 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  office  take. 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make. 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  hidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man's  cause,  and  he  for  one 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 
His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain. 
They  too  were  loud  and  threat'ning,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauper's  friend,  their  foe,  arose  and  spoke 

again: 
Fiercely  he  cried,  "  Tour  garbled  statements  show 
"  That  you  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 
"  But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light, 
"  Give  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right." 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  ask — 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  "  You  wear  a  mask  !" 
"  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
"  To  serve  myself,  1  serve  the  public  too." 


*   ['*  Why  should  not  Conscience  have  vacation. 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation  ? 
Have  equal  power  to  af^oum. 
Appoint  appearance,  and  return  ?'*— Butlkr.J 
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Fulham,  though  checked,  retain'd  his  former  seal, 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  began  to  feel : 
^*  Thus  will  he  ever  bark/'  in  peevish  tone 
An  elder  cried — ^*  the  cur  must  have  a  bone." 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within : 
In  terms  less  veil'd  an  offer  then  was  made ; 
Though  distant  stiU,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade : 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed, 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
The  exulting  paupers  hail'd  their  Friend's  success. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress. 

Alas  I  their  Friend  had  now  superior  light, 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right ; 
**  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small ; 
^^  This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all." 

And  rested  Conscience  ?     No  I   she  would  not 
rest. 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest : 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bore. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all ; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  fiuniliar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he,  who  felt  some  pain  and  dreaded  more, 
Gave  a  peace-offering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet — ^but  the  time  wos  brief; 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief : 
In  office  join'd,  and  acting  with  the  rest. 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  test. 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  he  had  all  his  life, 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  Church  i^b  strife ; — 
No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused, 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused  ; 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strong 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong. 
"  Change  his  religion  1  No  I  he  must  be  sure 
"  That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 


Though  friend  to  Virtue,  yet  she  oft  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix*d  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  from  those. 
Than  when  the  foulest  crimes  her  rest  oppose : 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled. 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  Fancy  rules  instead ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals, 
Not  as  Truth  dictates,  but  as  Fancy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast. 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test. 
New  forms,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embrace, 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace  ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come. 
They  scarce  preferr'd  her  to  the  church  of  Rome : 


*  [*•  Nam  quit 
Peccandi  finem  pmait  mbi  ?    Quando  reoepit 
l^'ectum  semel  attrit£  d*:  froDte  ruborem  ?  '  &e. 

JaVKNAL. 

**  Never  yet 
Could  tinner  to  hia  sin  a  period  aet : 


But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain, 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain  ; 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed. 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed  ; 
Their  attic-room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher*a  friend : 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now,  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone, 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on  ; 
But  short  the  period — soon  a  quarrel  rose, 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved. 

Fulham  e'en  now  disliked  the  heavy  thrall, 
And  for  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call, 
As  Rome's  mistaken  friend  exclaim'd,  Let  Car- 
thage fall  1 
So  felt  our  hero,  so  his  wish  express'd, 
Against  this  powerful  sprite — delenda  est : 
Rome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near. 
Freed  from  her  rival  and  without  a  fear  ; 
So,  Conscience  conquer'd,  men  perceive  how  free. 
But  not  how  fatal,  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal,  not  free,  our  hero's ;  foe  or  IHend, 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  dozed  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  scem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye  ; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on — crime  following  crime.^ 

This,  once  a  foe,  now  Brother 'in  the  Trust, 
Whom  Fulham  late  described  as  fair  and  just, 
Was  the  sole  Guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid. 
Placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid : 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifiing  points  to  gain ; 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight. 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  right. 

The  friendly  parties  met — the  Guardian  cried, 
'*  I  am  too  old ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
"  Martha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
"  On  easy  terms  V  U  make  her  yours  for  life  ; 
"  And  then  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
*'  She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child." 
'*  Yet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  "  for  your  fools, 
"  Female  and  male,  are  obstinate  as  mules." 

Some  points  ac^usted,  these  new  friends  agreed. 
Proposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

**  'T  is  a  vile  act,"  said  Conscience. — "  It  will 
prove," 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  "  an  act  of  love  : 
"  Her  wicked  guardian  might  the  girl  have  sold 
"  To  endless  misery  for  a  tyrant's  gold ; 


When  did  the  flash  of  modest  blood  inflame 
The  cheek,  once  harden'd  to  the  sense  of  shame  ? 
Or  when  the  offender,  since  the  birth  of  time. 
Retire,  contented  with  a  single  crime  ?  " 

GirroBD.] 
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"  Now  may  her  life  be  happy — for  I  mean 
"  To  keep  my  temper  eyen  and  serene." 
"  I  cannot  thus  compound,"  the  spirit  cried, 
"  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
"  This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife  ; 
'*  Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 

The  Wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
This  he  forbade — she  took  the  caution  ill, 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With  idiot-cunning  she  would  watch  the  hoar. 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
With  tyrant-craft,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  far 
To  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
And  he  discovered  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind ; 
The  rudest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame,* 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame ; 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew. 
And  would  assist  him  in  the  spending  too : 
His  threat'ning  words  with  insult  she  defied, 
To  all  his  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied  ; 
And  when  he  begg'd  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
"  Attend  I  will — but  let  me  have  my  way." 

Nor  rest  had  Conscience :    '*  While  you  merit 
pain 
"  From  me,"  she  cried,  "  you  seek  redress  in  vain." 
His  thoughts  were  grievous :  **  All  that  I  possess 
"  From  this  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
<^  To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend, 
"  Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend, 
"  Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end : 
"  For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
"  Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

**  Is  there  no  way  ?" — Here  Conscience  rose  in 
power, — 
"  Oh !  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour ; 
**  I  am  thy  Conscience,  faithful,  fond,  and  true : 
"  Ah,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
**  Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  aU  thy  soul, 
^  Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control : 
*'  Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
*^  Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  affrighten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid. 
Felt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rebelled,  again  expressed 
A  love  for  pleasure — a  contempt  of  rest ; 
*'  She  whom  she  pleased  would  visit,  would  receive 
**  Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for 
leave." 

**  One  way  there  is,"  said  he ;  "I  might  contrive 
"  Into  a  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 
"Who  pleased  her,   said  she?~ru   be    certain 

who." 
'*  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  "  what  thou  mean'st 

to  do: 
"  Ensnare  thy  wife  ?" — "  Why,  yes,"  he  must  con- 
fess, 
*'  It  might  be  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redress ; 


«  Beside,  to  think,"  said  he,  "  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  man ! "  replied  the  power  within. 

No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame ; 
Oft  he  withdrew,  and  seem'd  to  leave  her  free, 
But  still  as  watchAil  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  re- 
signed ; 
**  Revenge,"  said  he,  *'  wUl  prompt  that  daring 

mind; 
"  Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distress'd, 
"  Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest — 
"  Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
"  And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — ^but  let  me  hide  the  name. 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame ; 
He  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fast. 

'*  Pause  but  a  moment — think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  Sleeper :  "  I  am  yet  a  friend. 
"  Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  ?" 
''  No !  "  and  he  paused—**  I  surely  shaU  repent :" 
Then  hurried  on — ^the  evil  plan  was  laid. 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  fMend  betrayed. 
And  Fulham  ^dn'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  press'd. 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace, 
By  a  false  promise,  that  offence  should  cease ; 
Past  faults  had  seem'd  familiar  to  the  view, 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  with  the  dull  account. 
Had   dropp'd   her  tale,   and  slumbered  o'er  the 

amount : 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturb' d,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose  ; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  past, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast. 
Hence  firom  that  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  sin, 
Arose  the  restless  enmity  within  : 
On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doom'd  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 
For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Watch'd  every  thought,  attacked  the  foe  alone. 
And  with  envenomed  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
Expedients  failed  that  brought  relief  before, 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  oonfess'd) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  **  Are  they  redress'd  ? 
"  You  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure, 
"  Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure.ee 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead, 
But  Conscience  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 
succeed: 
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He  tried  f  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  dedgn'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep 
Than  when  refreshed  she  rose  from  momentary 
sleep. 

Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harass'd,  and  afiraid, 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu, 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave 
(Though  avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave)  ; 
tfpon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup. 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours. 
Till   food  and  wine  again  should  renovate   his 

powers: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  Foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press'd. 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin. 
As  waters  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  aU  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd. 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear, 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear : 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings. 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom-stings : 
Some  pair  are  wed ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view ; 
And  some  divorced  ;  this  shows  the  parting  too : 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufierings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life — no  other  changes  came, 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
The  night  of  horror — ^when  he  starting  cried 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
*'  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  condemned  to  die  ? 

"  Let  me  escape ! ^I  'U  give— oh  1  let  me  fly — 

*'  How  1  but  a  dream ! — ^no  judges  I  dungeon !  chain! 
*'  Or  these  grim  men ! — ^I  will  not  sleep  again. — 
**  Wilt  thou,  dread  being  I  thus  thy  promise  keep  ? 
*''  Day  is  thy  time — and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  ? 
"  Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come, 
"  Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure  untroubled  gloom  ? 

**  Oh  I    Conscience  I    Conscience  1    man's  most 
faithful  friend, 
**  Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend  ; 
"  But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego, 
"  Thou  art,  oh  I  woe  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe !"  * 


•  [*'CoiiKieimrtt 

Lft  baona  oompagoA  che  rnom  frand    

Sotto  I'lisbeigo  del  eaer  piuo."~DAirrx. 

•*  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breart 
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Hia  hoon  flU'd  np  with  riots,  banquets,  sports  > 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  atudy. 

Any  Mtixement,  any  seqoeslxataon.  Hemry  V, 

I  will  eonveise  with  iron-wltted  fbols. 

With  nnxespeetive  hem ;  none  axe  for  me^ 

Who  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyea.->  Bkkard  III. 

Yon  cram  these  words  into  mine  ean,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.  Tempett, 


A  WBAXnrHT  Lord  of  far-extended  land 

Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  command ; 

Widow'd  of  late,  but,  finding  much  relief 

In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismiss'd  his  grief; 

He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased, 

And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleased ; 

Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys, 

And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind, 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  express. 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  bosfd  he  loved  to  sit, 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  Hall, 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  'Squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  Favourite,  and  her  triumph  gain'd 
0*er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign'd ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  to  be, 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  wiUi  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  ei^oy'd, 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroy'd. 

Our  'Squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released. 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  Priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not,  then,  ungrateful  and  unkind 
That  he  should  trouble  from  the  priesthood  find  ? 
The  Church  he  honour'd,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  AiU  respect  to  every  son  he  knew ; 
But  envied  tiiose  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil,  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penn'd. 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd : 
Such  mu0t  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd. 

Not  such  the  stem  old  Rector  of  the  time. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crime ; 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  express 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousness ; 


May  rit  i'  th*  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day : 
Bat  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  and  fool  thoughts. 
Benighted  wallcs  nnder  the  mid-day  son ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dnngeon."— Miltom .] 
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Of  him  our  Village  Lord,  his  guests  among. 
By  speech  vindictiYe  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

**  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'Squire,  <*  whose 

seal 
"  Condemn'd  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feel : 
"  But  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  train'd, 
**  Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  not  be  pain'd  ? 
'*  While  he  declaims  (where  no  one  dares  reply) 
**  On  men  abandon*d,  grov'ling  in  the  sty 
"  (Like  beasts  in  human    shape)    of   shameless 

luxury. 
*'  Tet  with  a  patriot's  seal  I  stand  the  shock 
**  Of  Tile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock : 
**  But  let  this  Rector,  l^us  severe  and  proud, 
^  Change  his  wide  surplice  for  a  narrow  shroud, 
"  And  I  will  place  within  his  seat  a  youth, 
*'  Trained  by  the  Graces  to  explain  the  Truth ; 
<'  Then  shaU  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
*'  By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compassion  fed." 

This  purposed  Teacher  was  a  sister's  son. 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one ; 
And  she  had  early  tndn'd  for  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college-boy : 
At  various  times  her  letters  painted  aU 
Her  brother's  views^the  manners  of  the  Hall ; 
The  rector's  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 
By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  persuade : 
This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  guden,  and  the  steed, 
With  books  as  many  as  he  wish'd  to  read. 

AU  this  accorded  with  the  Uncle's  will : 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sums  he  had  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
**  To  be,"  he  wrote,  "  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
"  For  weU  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
"  An  honest  lad,  who  scom'd  a  Methodist." 
His  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care. 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  from  his  dnties  would  his  heart  seduce. 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
And  the  Touth  summon'd  from  a  serious  friend. 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  befwe,    the    nephew  and    the 
'Squire 
Saw  mutiud  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine. 
The  other  still  exckim'd— ''  My  boy  will  shine : 
**  Yes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon'improve, 
"  And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
**  Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
*'  And  when  at  home,  be  social  and  unbend." 

The  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  of  Jamet 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes : 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  rev'rendly  to  preach. 
Was  all  he  saw,  good  youth  1  within  his  reach : 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide. 
Cold  and  inert,  but,  to  the  flame  applied. 


Kindling  it  biases,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bums. 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  Preacher  stray'd ; 
What  call'd  he  knew  not — but  the  call  obey'd : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  Usten'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt ; 
And  in  this  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  conflned ; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
His  seal  grew  active — ^honest,  earnest  seal. 
And  comfort  dealt  to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 
He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  withdrew, 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue. 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  Hall. 

Now  to  the  'Squire,  although  alert  and  stout, 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain, 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again  : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  Uught  the  crowd, 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud, 
Before  the  jiatron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  sll  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner  and  the  well-known  name  ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise, 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emeri^g  daily  from  his  chamber's  gloom, 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hurrying  home  ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  "  My  boy, 
"  Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  e^joy ; 
"  The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right, 
'<  Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight." 

Thus  spoke  the  'Squire,  the  favourite  nymph 
stood  by, 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye ; 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke : 
For  James  she  b>ved  not— and  her  manner  told, 
**  This  warm  afieotion  will  be  quickly  cold :" 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  sulject  nervous  and  decay'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'Squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  Uncle  to  the  youth  applied — 
"  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gloom  aside : 
"  There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
"  Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here  : 
**  Now  take  your  wine— for  woes  a  sure  resource, 
"  And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchful  by ; 
Resolving  thus,  "  I  have  my  fears— but  still 
"  I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
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'*  No  love,  no  interest,  shall  my  mind  control ; 
**  Better  to  lose  my  comforts  than  my  soul ; 
**  Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure, 
'*  Than  the  npbraidings  of  my  heart  endure." 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  the  'Squire : 
"  I  feel  not  well,  permit  me  to  retire." 
The  'Squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay, 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacher  try. 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  manly  breast, 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest : 
Tet  first,  in  soothing  voice — "  A  moment  stay, 
'*  And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey ; 
"  Treasure  these  hints,    if  fame  or    peace  you 

prize, — 
"  The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

*^  On  every  priest  a  twofold  care  attends, 
**  To  prove  his  talents,  and  insure  his  friends : 
"  First,  of  the  first — your  stores  at  once  produce ; 
'*  And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
*'  On  doctrines  dwell,  and  every  point  enforce 
"  By  quoting  much,  the  scholar's  sure  resource ; 
"  For  he  alone  can  show  us  on  each  head 
'*  What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fathers  said : 
"  No  worth  has  knowledge,  if  you  fail  to  show 
'*  How  well  you  studied  and  how  much  you  know : 
**  Is  fidth  your  subject,  and  you  judge  it  right 
'*  On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  light, 
<'  Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain, 
**  Found  in  the  rubric,  what  the  creeds  explain ; 
*'  Fail  not  to  show  us  on  this  ancient  faith 
'*  (And  quote  the   passage)  what  some    martyr 

saith: 
"  Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
"  The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
''  That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
'*  Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
'*  From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
*'  Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
"  That  partial  faith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone, 
''  Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone  ; 
"  That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  clear, 
"  And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year ; 
"  And  cruel  too,  for  this  is  fsAth  that  rends 
<*  Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends  ; 
"  A  faith  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
"  Deep  and  terrific  o'er  the  land  would  come  1 
'*  What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose  I 
"  No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  woes ; 
"  Tour  nobler  faith,  in  loftier  style  oonvey'd, 
'*  Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid : 
"  On  points  like  these  your  hearers  all  admire 
'*  A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require. 
"  Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  coUege  send, 
*'  That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend  ? 
"  'Tis  for  your  glory,  when  your  hearers  own 
"  Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

'*  Thus  honour  gained,   learn    now  to  gain   a 
friend, 
^  And  the  sure  way  is— never  to  offend ; 
**  For,  James,  consider — what  your  neighbours  do 
'*  Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you : 
^^  Shun  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
^*  Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  face ; 


"  And  seem  as  if  they  overlook'd  a  pew, 
**  Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view : 
"  Much  should  I  feel,  when  groaning  in  disease, 
**  If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  limb  should  seize ; 
"  But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
*'  The  very  doctor's  who  should  make  it  sound : 
**  So  feel  our  minds,  young  Priest,  so  doubly  feel, 
"  When  hurt  by  those  whose  office  is  to  heal. 

"  Tet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  t«ll, 
<<  And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
"  Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style, 
"  How  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  sins  defile : 
*'  Here  bring  persuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth, 
"  To  show  l£e  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
*'  That  they,  in  fact,  possess  an  ample  share 
^*  Of  the  world's  good,  and  feel  not  half  its  care ; 
*'  Give  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
**  In  its  full  vigour  causes  me  some  doubt ; 
*'  And  let  it  always,  for  your  seal,  suffice 
"  That  vice  you  combat,  in  the  abstract — ^vice : 
"  The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then ; 
"  We  all  confess  we  are  offending  men  : 
"  In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware, 
"  For  sinners  feel,  and  sinners  you  must  spare ; 
*'  In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
*'  A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grieves ; 
"  But  name  th'  offence,  and  you  absolve  the  rest, 
*'  And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast. 

'*  Tet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low, 
"  That  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow ; 
*'  Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
"  At  others'  cost,  a  mark'd  correction  need : 
'*  And  all  the  better  sort,  who  see  your  seal, 
'*  Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  feel ; 
^*  Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart, 
**  And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part. 

<*  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advise ; 
^'  A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prize, 
"  Who  in  his  learning  has  a  decent  pride ; 
'*  Who  to  his  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
**  Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
"  Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  ease, 
"  And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  profit  is  to 
please." 

The  Nephew  aaswer'd  not,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply ; 
He  saw  the  fearftil  hazard  of  his  state, 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debate ; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Resolved,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth ; 
And  though  his  friend  should  like  a  lion  roar, 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  less  nor  more. 

The  bells  had  toU'd— arrived  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  fiock  assembled,  and  the  'Squire  was  there : 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proseman  say, 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  ? 

As  he  who  long  had  train'd  a  favourite  steed, 
(Whose  blood  and  bone  gave  promise  of  his  speed,) 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  start, 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart ; 
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Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance, 
And  sure  to  see  his  conquering  steed  advance ; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — ^luckless  day  ! 
A  rival's  Herod  bean  the  priae  away, 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  last, 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpass'd : 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame. 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame ; — 
Thus  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'Squire, 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire ; 
When  the  young  Preacher,  in  the  tones  that  find 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind, 
With  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
Alarm'd  the  judge — ^he  trembled  for  the  lad ; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  power  of  grace, 
Amasement  scowl'd  upon  his  clouded  face 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illustrious  race ; 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose 
That  James  might  well  define  the  words  he  chose : 
For  this  he  listen'd — ^but,  alas  I  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  Uncle  left  the  hated  pew, 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct,  in  his  view ; 
A  long  farewell  to  all  his  favourite  schemes  I 
For  now  no  crazed  fanatic's  frantic  dreams 
Seem'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  James : 
All  he  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd, 
This,  from  the  chosen  youth,  the  uncle  heard ; — 
The  needless  jiause,  the  fierce  disorder'd  air, 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Gave  birth  to  wrath,  that,  in  a  long  discourse 
Of  grace  triumphant,  rose  to  fourfold  force : 
Ha  found  his  thoughts  despised,  his  rules  trans- 

gress'd. 
And  while  the  anger  kindled  in  his  breast, 
The  pain  must  be   endured  that  could  not  be 

express'd : 
Each  new  idea  more  inflamed  his  ire, 
As  Aiel  thrown  upon  a  rising  fire  : 
A  hearer  yet,  he  sought  by  threatening  sign 
To  ease  his  heart,  and  awe  the  yoxmg  divine ; 
But  James  refVised  those  angry  looks  to  meet, 
Till  he  dismiss'd  his  flock,  and  left  his  seat : 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  his  trembling  f^rame, 
But  fix'd  his  soul, — ^his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  ftom  rage, 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage : 
There,  if  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Some  comforts  left,  though  not  a  few  resign'd ; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parent's  love. 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve ; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed. 
The  mind  ei\Joy'd  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  flown. 
Still  was  the  tithe  of  ten  good  farms  his  own. 

Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign, 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain  •, 
But  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain. 
Now  dreads  the  Uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread, 
Lest  the  Boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head ; 
The  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  woe, 
The  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe  : 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  joke. 
Now  pass  his  Honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Lasses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs, 
Now  cross  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers : 


An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved. 
By  coward  fears  confess'd  his  conscience  moved  ; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departing  worth. 
The  friend  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart : — 
*'  Man,"  said  the  'Squire,  "thou  wert  not  wont  to 

start; 
**  Hast  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy, 
*'  Who  would  abridge  aU  comforts,  or  destroy  ?" 

Yes,  he  had  listen'd,  who  had  slumber*d  long, 
And    was    convinced    that    something  must    be 

wrong: 
But,  though  affected,  still  his  yielding  heart. 
And  craving  palate,  took  the  Uncle's  part ; 
Wine  now  oppress'd  him,  who,  when  f^e  from 

wine, 
Could  seldom  dearly  utter  his  design ; 
But  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak. 
Yet,  half  converted,  he  resolved  to  speak  ; 
And,  speaking,  own'd,   "that  in  his  mind   the 

Youth 
"  Had  gifts  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth : 
"  The  'Squire  he  honour'd,  and,  for  his  poor  part, 
"  He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart : 
"  But 't  was  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried, 
"  That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
"  He  honour'd  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
"  The  preacher  had  his  talents — ^more  or  less : 
"  Why  not  agree  ?  he  thought  the  young  divine 
"  Had  no  such  strictness — they  might  drink  and 

dine; 
"  For  them  sufiicient — ^but  he  said  before, 
"  Tluit  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no 

more." 

This  heard  the  'Squire  with  mix'd  contempt  and 

pain; 
He  fear'd  the  Priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 
The  ftvourite  Nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made, 
€k>nceived  the  man  she  scom'd  her  cause  would 

aid, 
And  when  the  spirits  of  her  lord  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show ; 
"  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  Honour  led, 
"  And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head ; 
"  Their    loves    (Heav'n    knew    how    dreadfully 

distress'd 
**  The  thought  had    made    her  I)  were    as   yet 

unbless'd : 
"  And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd  "—Here  she 

saw 
The  wrath  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills  some  inward  light, 
That  show'd  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged — and  to  the  poor, 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door ; 
Though  he  some  ease  from  easy  virtues  found. 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound. 
But  must  himself  the  darling  sin  deny. 
Change  the  whole  heart, — ^but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
Proclaim'd,  "How  vast  the  toil!  and,  ah!  how 
weak  am  1 1" 

James  too  has  trouble— he  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmouious  and  at  ease  ; 
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With  him  united  are  the  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rest  his  Uncle's,  save  the  few  beside, 
Who  own  no  doetrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  offend. 

Though  sealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce  that  glows  in  vulgar  seal ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woful  state ; 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour, 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power ; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look. 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compelled  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause. 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  seal  applause  ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce, 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse ; 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  bring, 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE    XVI. 


THE  CONFIDANT.* 


Think'it  thoa  I  *d  make  a  life  of  Jealousy, 

To  follow  still  the  chanses  of  the  moon 

With  fresh  suspicion  ?  Othelh, 

Whv  hast  thoa  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  given  mv  treasure  and  my  rights  in  thee 
To  thick-eyed  muring  and  cuzsed  melancholy  7 1 

1  Hemry  IF. 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous 
To  use  it  as  a  giant.  Measmrejar  Meanre. 


Anna  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
The  glance  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye  : 
Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  small. 
But  graceful,  easy,  unaffected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  face  disclosed  ; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  fiush'd  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak, 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well. 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could  telL 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt, 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 


1  [The  reader  will  And  the  tale  of  *  The  Confidant '  thrown 
into  a  little  dimma  of  seven  scenes,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lamb, 
author  of  *  Elia's  K^wvs,'  &c.  &c,  in  vol.  xxiv.  of  Nackwood's 
Magazine,  p.  764.    llie  version  is  so  close  that  we  need  not 


And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise. 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose  looks  were  with  such  meaning  friuight ; 
For  on  a  Lady,  as  an  humble  friend. 
It  was  her  paJnltd  oflice  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind — 
And  some  the  body  harass'd,  some  the  mind  : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read. 
To  make  the  Lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  skill. 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  play'd 
At  a  request  that  no  request  convey'd  ; 
The  Lady's  tales  with  anxious  loolu  she  heard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  Friend  averr'd ; 
The  Lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve. 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  lov'd  must  love ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place. 
With  care  she  studied,  and  performed  with  grace : 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease, 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties :  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gaz'd, 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  ^ey  raised. 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried, 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride ; 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air, 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair ; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat, 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet : 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page. 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yean  may  bring. 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spring  ? 
There  dwelt  a  Yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd  ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men  : 
A  richer  Stafford  who  had  liv'd  to  save. 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed ; 
Then  thought  of  marriage — "  But  the  great,"  said 

he, 
"  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me." 
Anna,  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air ; 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fair ; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state, 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound : 
He  then  the  Lady  at  the  Hall  address'd. 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  express'd : 
Yet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied. 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sigh'd. 


quote  specimens  of  it  here;  but  the  whole  will  certainly 
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The  Lady  own'd  that  she  was  loth  to  part, 
But  praised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart, 
Her  pleasing  person,  and  her  blooming  health, 
But  ended  Sias,  "  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

*'  Then  is  she  rich !"  he  cried  with  lively  air ; 
"  But  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  fair  ?" 

*'  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  one  who  died 
"  And  left  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried ; 
"  She  to  support  her  infant  daughter  strove, 
"  But  early  left  the  object  of  her  love : 
"  Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  state 
*^  Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate : 
**  With  her  she  dwelt  and  still  might  dwelling  be, 
'*  When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee  ; 
'*  A  second  friend  was  she  compelled  to  shun, 
'*  By  the  rude  offers  of  an  unchecked  son  ; 
*<  I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
**  Regard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  : 
**  Yet  e'en  with  me  protection  is  not  peace, 
**  Nor  man's  designs  nor  beauty's  trials  cease : 
"  Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel — 
<«  They  wiU  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal." 

Now  this  good  Lady,  like  a  witness  true, 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew ; 
And  't  is  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  breast 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confess'd  ; 
Gently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate. 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came, — 
An  Irish  captain,  Sedley  was  his  name  -, 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art. 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart : 
In  years  they  differ'd ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen ; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely  lively  pair. 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  delightful  theme  1  the  captain  dwelt 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt ; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told, 
He  had  a  father  crafty,  harsh,  and  old ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerful  give, 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  ? 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid, 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
Her  secret  trustifd,  and  her  pains  impress'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair, 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  chosen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid : 
<<  Yes!  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come, 
^'  Hear  her  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom." 
'"T  is  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angiy  fitther  cried. 
But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied ; 
And  dear  Eliza  to  her  firiend  was  sent, 
T  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punishment. 


The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread ; 
The  time  was  past,  and  aU  the  terror  fled ; 
The  infant  died ;  the  face  resumed  each  charm, 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm. 

Should  her  Eliza — ^no  I  she  was  too  just, 
'*  Too  good  and  kind — ^but  ah !  too  young  to  trust." 
Anna  return' d,  her  former  place  resumed. 
And  faded  beauty  with  new  grace  re-bloom'd ; 
And  if  some  whirrs  of  the  past  were  heard. 
They  died  innoxious,  as  no  cause  appear'd ; 
But  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  press'd. 
She  saw  her  father  gloomy  and  distress'd ; 
He  died  o'erwhelm'd  with  debt,  and  soon  was  shed 
The  filial  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead : 
She  sought  Eliza's  arms-— that  faithful  friend  was 

wed; 
Then  was  compassion  by  the  countess  shown. 
And  aU  th'  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  now,  beyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
By  slavish  awe — she  lived  a  Yeoman's  bride ;  . 
Then  bless'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind : 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Bless  d  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  guest 
High  admiration  and  regard  exprese'd : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy. 
He  look'd  exulting  on  his  first-bom  boy  ; 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd. 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  some  were  not  explain'd ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  sight  faiidliar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threat'ning  prospect  of  uncertain  fate ; 
Between  the  married  when  a  secret  lies. 
It  wakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise : 
Still  thought  the  Wife  upon  her  absent  fHend, 
With  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend. 
**  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside 
**  Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide ; 
''  Who  knew  the  fkct,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
**  Who  these  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate  ; 
"  But  thou,  Eliza,  canst  the  whole  impart, 
**  And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart." 

Mix'd  with  these  fears — but  light  and  transient 

these — 
Fled  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease ; 
So  tranquil  all,  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmiz'd  prepared  the  way : 
One  eve,  the  Wife,  stiU  happy  in  her  state. 
Sang  gaily,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate  ; 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread 
Not  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read ; 
The  substance  this — '*  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
**  That  she  had  riches  with  a  gratefiil  mind ; 
*'  While  poor  Eliza  had,  from  place  to  place, 
"  Been  lured  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
''  That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
**  Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he 

died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  complain'd, 
Her  child  a  burthen  to  her  life  remain'd. 
Her  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 

soul  sustaln'd. 
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"  Yet  why  neglected  ?     Dearest  Anna  knew 
**  Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true  ; 
"  She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  op- 
pressed, 
*'  To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
**  Yet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one, 
'*  For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindness  done." 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 
*'  I  must,"  she  judged,  *'  these  cruel  lines  expose, 
"  Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, — 
"  Anna,  your  Friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
^'  Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell, 
"  Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ?" 
"  At  school,"  she  answered :   he  "  At  school  !*' 

replied ; 
*'  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide ; 
"  Some  early  longings  these,  without  dispute, 
"  Some  youthful  gaspings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
"  Why  so  disordered,  love  ?  are  such  the  crimes 
^'  That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  ? 
"  Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
"  In  perfect  peace— you  find  you  are  confessed." 

This  cloud,  though  past,  alarm*d  the  conscious 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  ?— should  send^ 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust. 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppressed. 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peacefril  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread : — 

"  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
''  That  thus  Eliza's  friendship  was  to  close  ? 
"  No,  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain, 
"  To  break    the    friendly  bond,    she    strove  in 

vain: 
*^  Ask'd  she  for  silence  ?  why  so  loud  the  call, 
**  And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
"  By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
*'  And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  ? 
"  Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
*^  What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
"  Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  conveyed 
"  Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  ; 
''  Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset, 
*'  And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet ; 
*'  But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise, 
"  To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise, 
'*  Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
*'  For  who  offends,  must  for  offence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,    dismay'd,    the    Wife    foresaw  her 
doom ; 
A  day  deferred  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painfril  her  suspended  state, 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate ; 


Better  to  die  than  Stafford's  scorn  to  meet, 

And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  discreet : 

Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 

To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel ; 

With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men, 

And^her  tears  falling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 

Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored. 

And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afibrd. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigh'd : 
The  faithful  Husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
"  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press, 
"  That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  ?" 
"None,  none,"    she    answer'd,    with  a  look   so 

kind. 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  faded  rose  ; 
A  hue  like  this  the  western  sky  displays, 
That  glows  awhile,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 

Again  the  Friend's  tormenting  letter  came  — 
"  The  wants  she  suffer'd  were  affection's  shame ; 
"  She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led, 
"  Unhappy  fruit,  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
**  Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life, 
"  The  joytai  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
"  While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want, 
"  To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
"  Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid, 
"  And  tantalized  by  ineffectual  aid  : 
**  She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
"  She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure : 
"  If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot, 
"  And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not." 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  Wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind : 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress : 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes. 
That  envy's  self  ndght  on  the  view  repose ; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal. 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 

Yes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  fiice. 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place,         * 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien, 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul,  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill,  the  Husband  sure, 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green ; 
Love,  loth  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke    in   language 
strong. 

"  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna — ^truly  know 
"  Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow : 
"  Give  me  thy  grief,  and  I  will  fairly  prove 
**  Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 
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Now  Anna*!  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became, 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame : 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

'*  It  is  myfHend,"  she  said—"  but  why  disclose 
"  A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  ? 
"  Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints, 
*^  The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  paints : 
"  Something  we  do — but  she  afflicts  me  still, 
"  And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
"  This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse, 
"  Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  reftise ; 
"  But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign, 
"  And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine." 

The  Husband  doubted :  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
"  'T  is  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
**  Once  more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufferer 

aid,— 
"  I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid  : 
"  Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free, 
"  Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  Wife  again  despatched  the  useless  bribe. 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace, 
And  begg'd  her  ofierings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 
Not  long  they  lasted — this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego  ; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
t*  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead : 
"  Heav'n  has  my  infant."—"  Heartless  wretch  !" 

she  cried, 
"  Is  this  thy  joy  ?  " — "  I  am  no  longer  tied : 
"  Now  will  I,  hastening  to  my  friend,  partake 
"  Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake ; 
"  Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move, 
"  Save  that  my  friend  eigoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and   threats    so  strong    the   Wife 
amased. 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage-neighbour  gaxed ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray 'd  her  grief, 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  relief. 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent. 
And  knew  her  selfish  Friend  would  not  relent ; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay'd  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compelL'd  to  ask ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fill'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
They  sat  one  evening,  each  absorbed  in  gloom. 
When,  hark  !  a  noise ;  and,  rushing  to  the  room. 
The  Friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said, 
"I  come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind, 
And  meeUng  whisper'd,  "  Is  Eliza  kind  ?" 
Reserved  and  cool  the  Husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  nought  that  pass'd  between  the  Stranger-friend 
And  his  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 


But,  anxious,  listened  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afford ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  sueh  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest. 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  possessed ; 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  listen'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sat  laughing,  and  at  ease  the  while, 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  Wife  endued. 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'd ; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd — 
"  I  am  a  slave,  subservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanished  ;  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke  ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied. 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied : 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook. 
Woe-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

"There  is,"  said    Stafford,   "yes,  there  is  a 

cause — 
"  This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  awes." 
Six  weeks  had  pass'd—"  In  truth,  my  love,  this 

friend 
"  Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  ? 
"  Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
"  Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  ?" 

Gonf^ed  the  Wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
"  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
"  *T  is  well,"  said  Stafford ;  "  then  your  loves  re- 
new: 
**  Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playfVil  this,  she  felt  too  much  distress'd 
T'  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest. 
Ill  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh, 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
With  sunken  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  cheek, 
She  look'd  conf^on,  and  she  fear'd  to  speak. 

All  this  the  Friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight. 
She  knew  the  husband  eager  for  her  flight ; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  could  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain. 
She  now  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life. 
She  must  infrise  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife  ; 
Must  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu. 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view : 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  Wife,  firom  pure  distress 
Assuming  courage,  said,  "  I  will  confess ;" 
But  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Offended,  grieved,  impatient,  Stafford  bore 
The  odious  change,  till  he  could  bear  no  more : 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
He  held  all  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
But  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect, 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

2t 
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One  day  the  Friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  Guest  with  care  adom'd,  and  named  her  home  : 
To  please  the  eye,  there  curious  prints  were  placed, 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  tahle  laid, 
The  favourite  studies  of  the  fair  betray'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
And  the  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been : 
"  Oh  I  then,"  resumed  the  Friend,  "  I  plainly  find 
**  That  you  and  Stafford  know  each  other's  mind  ; 
*'  I  must  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
"  Like  one  discarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
'*  But,  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
*^  A  painful  secret  in  my  bosom  ?  No  1 
"  Think  not  your  Friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
"  Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead ; 
"  I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
"  The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
'*  Would  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effect 
"  AH  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  ? 
"  The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 
**  Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
**  There  was  a  time  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
**  Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey'd ; 
^  A  very  mother  to  the  child  became, 
*^  Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  conceaFd  your  shame  ; 
"  But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
*'*  YoH  thrust  a  bosom-friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
"  That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
"  The  hard,  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the   Guest,   and   Anna  cried  at 
length — 
"  You  try  me,  cruel  friend !  beyond  my  strength  : 
'^  Would  I  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid, 
"  Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  up- 
braid I " 

In  Anna's  looks  the  Friend  beheld  despair ; 
Her  speech  she  soften'd,  and  composed  her  air ; 
Yet,  while  professing  love,  she  answer'd  still — 
"  You  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will." 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Stafford,  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
By  reading  oft  dispell'd  the  evening  gloom ; 
History  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight, 
And  thus  yns  paes'd  this  memorable  night. 

The  listening  Friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile : 
A  Bleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed, 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  "  My  tale,"  said  he, 
'*  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be !" 

"  The  CaUph  Harun,'  as  historians  tell, 
"  Buled,  for  a  tyrant,  adjaurably  well ; 


«  The  govereiffn  here  meuit  is  the  Haroun  Alnachid,  or 
Hanin  al  BaMhid.  who  died  early  in  the  ninth  century  :  he 


"  Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  men 

"  He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then. 

"  Harun  was  fond  of  fruits  and  gardens  fair, 

*'  And  woe  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there : 

"  Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  Boy, 

"  Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 

<*  His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong, 

"  He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from 

wrong: 
^*  When  by  the  Caliph  in  the  garden  placed, 
"  He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
'^  And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
"  Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
^*  Too  long  he  stay'd  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
"  His  virtue  failing  as  his  longings  grew ; 
*'  Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat, 
*'  Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
**  With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood, 
**  Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touch'd  the  fragrant 

food; 
"  The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
*'  Charm'd  his  young  sense— he  ate,  and  was  un- 
done; 
"  When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
"  He  tum'd,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found  ; 
'^  Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother-page, 
**  A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
"  Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
"  But  high  the  price  he  flz'd  on  secrecy. 

"  *  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
"  Began  the  Boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  end  ? 
"  ^  In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
"  *  The  Caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage  : 
^^  ^  I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive, 
"*  Writhing  in  pangs  —  but  come,  my   friend! 

revive ; 
"  ^  Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
"  '  Could  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  pains ; 
'*  *  I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  in  debt, 
"  *  Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set.' 

"  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  search'd 

his  store 
*''  For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no 

more; 
"  That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  small, 
*^  And  the  young  tyrant  now  possessed  it  all ; 
*'  The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near, 
"  Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
"  Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown, 
"  And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown  ; 
"  Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fancy  strong 
**  Drew  forms  of  suffering,  a  tormenting  throng ; 
'*  He  felt  degraded,  and  the  stniggling  mind 
"  Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resign'd  ; 
"  And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtain'd 
**  Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fears  remain*d. 

"  One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  Boy 
"  And  Tyrant-friend  were  fix'd  at  their  employ  ; 
'*  Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  form  aside, 
*'  And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied  : 


is  often  the  hearer,  and  sometimes  the  hero,  of  a  tale  In  th« 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 
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*<  <  Long  have  I  waited,  and  the  last  supply 
^*  *  Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
"  ^  But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
*^  *  My  speech  shall  praise  thee,  and  my  silence 
save.' 

"  Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day, 
*^  The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play : 
^^  He  begg'd  forbearance :  *  I  have  not  to  give ; 
'^  *■  Spare  me  awhile,  although  't  is  pain  to  live : 
'*  *  Oh !  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  possessM 
"  ^  To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest.' 

*^  '  So  fond  of  death,'  seplied  the  Boy, '  't  is  plain 
"  *  Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain  \ 
'*  '  But  to  the  Caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
**  '  Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  un- 
known.' 

*'  Now,"  says  the  story,  **  in  a  closet  near, 
"  The  monarch  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
*'  There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne, 
"  To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

"  The  tale  proceeds,  when  first  the  Caliph 
found 
*'  That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd ; 
'*  And  swore  in  wrath  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
"  Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
"  But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruflled  mind, 
**  And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

"  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young, 
"  His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
"  And  that  he  sufier'd  from  that  villain-Spy 
**  Pains  worse  than  death,  till  he  desired  to  die  ; 
"  Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain, 
**  His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
*'  To  reason,  pity  lent  her  powerful  aid, 
"  For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd ; 
"  And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  Boy  restored 
"  To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
"  Who  from  his  office  and  his  country  drove 
**  That  traitor-Friend,   whom  pains  nor  pray'rs 

could  move : 
**  Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure, 
*'  And  then  with  cruel  av'rice  sold  the  cure. 

<<  My  tale  is  ended ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
"  I  must  describe  the  place  where  Caliphs  hide." 

Here  both  the  females  look'd  alarm'd,  distress'd. 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  ezpress'd. 

"  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed, 
"  Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste  ; 


>  C" '  The  Confidant'  U  interesting,  though  not  altogether 
pleasing.  A  fkir  one  makes  a  slip  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
ithich  b  concealed  flrom  every  one  but  her  mother  and  a 
■entiraental  friend  fh>m  whom  she  could  conceal  nothing. 
Her  after  life  is  pure  and  exemplarv ;  and  at  twenty-five  she 
ia  married  to  a  worthy  mant  with  whom  she  livea  in  perfect 
innocence  and  concord  for  many  happy  years.  At  last  the 
confidant  of  her  childhood,  wlione  lot  has  been  less  prosperous, 
starts  up  and  importunes  her  for  money— not  forgetting  to 
hint  at  the  fktal  secret  of  which  she  is  the  depository.  After 
agonizing  and  plundering  her  for  years,  she  at  last  comes  and 
settles  herself  in  her  house,  and  embitters  her  whole  existence 
by  her  selfish  threats  and  ungenerous  extortions.    The  hns- 


"  Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 

"  That  she   had  honour'd    and    proclaim'd    her 

home; 
"  To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed, 
"  And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
"  Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
*^  For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd : 
^^  Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread, 
'^  And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  pansed,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  Wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appeared  in  Stafford's  face, 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  gave  place. 

Twice  made  the  Guest  an  effort  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain, 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 

her  pain: 
Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight ; 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home, 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  to 

come.' 
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She  hath  a  tear  fbr  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  dav  for  melting  charity  ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  inceosed*  is  ftint : 

Her  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  ofaeerved. 

t  Henry  IF. 

Three  or  four  wenches  where  I  stood  cried—"  Alas  f  good 
soul  !'*  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts ;  but  there  is 
no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their 
mothers,  they  would'  have  done  no  less." — Julius  Ccaar, 

Howdoet?    Art  cold? 
Fm  cold  myself.— Where  is  the  straw,  my  fellow  ? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
Tliat  can  make  Tile  things  precious.  Lear. 


Females  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mindy 
Easy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  offended  for  the  twentieth  time, 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crime  i 
And  there  are  others  whom,  like  these  te  cheat, 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit ; 


band,  who  had  been  gieaflv  disturbed  at  the  change  in  his 
wife's  temper  and  spiiits,  at  last  accidentally  overhears  enough 
to  put  him  in  pMseasion  of  the  ftct ;  and  resolving  to  forgive 
a  fault  so  long  past  and  so  well  repaired,  takes  occasion  to 
intimate  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  his  disdain  of  tlie  false 
confidant,  in  an  ingenious  apologue,— which,  howj'ver,  ia 
plain  enough  to  drive  tlie  pestilent  viritor  from  his  house, 
and  to  restore  peace  and  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  his  grate- 
ful wife."— JlTFRJtY.] 

1  [It  is  understood  that  this  tale  was  suggested  by  some 
realities  in  the  history  of  Mts.  Elmy,  the  mother  of  the 
Poet's  wife.] 
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But  they,  once  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain, 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  neyer  trust  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — ^but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget : 
ThoK  are  Uke  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you  desire ; 
Easy  to  mould  and  ftuhion  as  you  please, 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain. 
But,  once  impress'd,  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  Merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade ; 
And  brought  his  Lady,  who,  their  children  dead. 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few ; 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assail'd, 
In  vain  resisted — ^hope  and  science  fail'd  : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
'*  Poor  merchant  Paul!  what  think  ye?  will  he 

wed? 
"  A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man, 
"  Thus  can  he  rest? — I  wonder  if  he  can." 

He  too,  aa  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind  : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
His  years  were  forty — ^he  might  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low, 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow  : 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain, 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  his  care 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
A  man  more  civil,  sober,  and  discreet, 
More  grave  and    courteous,    you  could   seldom 

meet: 
Though  frugal  he,  yet  sumptuous  was  his  board, 
As  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  afford  ; 
For  though  reserved  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free  : 
Among  these  friends  he  sat  in  solemn  style, 
And  rarely  soften'd  to  a  sober  smile  : 
For  this,  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave — 
"  Concerns  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave ; 
**  And  for  such  man  to  be  of  language  free, 
*'  Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree  : 
"  Trees  have  their  music,   but  the  birds  they 

shield 
"  The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield ; 
"  Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
**  As    this    rich    Merchant    cheers    his    happy 

friends  I" 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  Lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth, 
One  famed  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred. 
She  look'd  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they. 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 


Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  charms. 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 
Conn'd  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And,  statue-like,  was  motionless  and  cold : 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  pray'd. 
Ere  the  hard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid,* 
A  different  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  tum'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood : 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
"He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  scom'd  his  art ; 
"  And  who  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak, 
"  Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 

weak ; 
"  But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
"  In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yes  or  nay, 
"  He  would  deserve  an  answer  just  and  plain, 
"  Since  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
"  Sir,  if  my  friends  object  not,  come  again." 

Hence,  our  grave  Lover,  thorugh  he  liked  the 

face, 
Praised  not  a  feature — dwelt  not  on  a  grace  ; 
But  in  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state  : 
**  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate  ; 
"  Who  fear'd  neglect,  and  was  compell'd  to  trust 
"  Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust ; 
"  Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy, 
"  At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy ; 
"  But  with  her  person  and  her  prudence  bless'd, 
"  His  acts  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 
"  Would  she  be  his  ?"— "  Why,  that  waa  much  to 

say; 
"  She  would  consider ;  he  awhile  might  stay : 
*'  She  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 
"  He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 
"  It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell — 
"  Would  change  make  better  what  was  now  so 

well? 
"  But  she  would  ponder."     "  This,"  he  said,  "  was 

kind;" 
And  begg'd  to  know  "when  she  had  fiz'd  her 

mind." 

Romantic  maidens  would  have  scom'd  the  air, 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 
Her  own  mild  virtues  in  her  lover's  mind. 

His  worldly  wealth  she  sought,  and  quickly  grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores, 
Of  rooms  whose  treasures  press'd   the  groaning 

floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army  on  a  public  day : 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  ? 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow'd  state, 
Fix*d  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart, 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art : 


3  "  Almighty  (rods,  if  all  we  mortida  wsnt, 
U  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  gnnt ; 
Make  this  fair  iitatue  mine,  he  would  have  said. 
But  changed  hi«  worda  for  shame,  and  only  pny'd — 
Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  ivory  maid."— Drydkn. 
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In  Mb  engagements  ghe  had  no  concern  ; 

He  taught  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  learn : 

On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied, 

His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  launch*d,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady's  care ; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made. 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call'd  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day, 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array, 
Forth  from  her  room,  with  measured  step  she 

came. 
Proud  of  th'  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame  : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  study-door — 
'^  This  way,  my  love — one  moment,  and  no  more  : 
"  A  trifling  business — you  will  understand — 
"  The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand ; 
**  But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
**  Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  firom  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  off  his  prose — 
That  "  Ellen  Paul,  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
"  From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed, 

"  And  forasmuch" said  she,  *^  I  Ve  no  distrust, 

**  For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 

"  Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign  ? — 

"  There ! Now  be  ready  when  we  meet  to 

dine." 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launch*d,  and  joyAil  was  the  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain, 
This  serious  Merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artfUl  sober  knave, 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave ; 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas !  *t  is  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
And  might  have  labour'd  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse : 
Be  it  confess'd,  that  long,  with  troubled  look. 
This  Trader  viewed  a  huge  accompting-book ; 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delay'd 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid ;) 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day, 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus,  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime, 
He  gain'd  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  Lady  saw  ; 
What  law  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  folly — these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guileless  breast. 

**  Shame  I  can  bear,"  she  cried,  **  and  want  sus- 
tain, 
'*  But  will  not  see  this  guilty  wretch  again  :" 
For  all  was  lost,  and  he  with  many  a  tear 
Confe8S*d  the  fibult — she  turning  scom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claims  he  yielded  all  his  worth, 
But  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth, 


Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow  ; 

And  where  to  live  he  knew  not — knew  not  how. 

The  Wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
*^  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone.'* 
He  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school,  the  very  streets  would  sweep, 
To  show  his  love.     **  It  was  already  shown, 
**  And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own  : 
"  His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart, 
"  But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part." 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried, 
"  Welcome — yes  I  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can, 
"  The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man : 
"  Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shatter'd 

door, 
**  These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
*'  Welcome  my  envied  neighbours ;  this  to  you 
**  Is  all  familiar — all  to  me  is  new : 
"  You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal, 
*'  Tour  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel, 
'*  Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  you  to  con- 
ceal ; 
^*  What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence, 
<<  Disgusts  my  taste  and  poisons  every  sense : 
'*  Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear 
^*  Of  wanton  women  and  of  men  severe ; 
"  There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound, 
"  And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound : 
**  Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words, 
<*  Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  affords ; 
"  Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
"  The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
"  Hard  is  my  fate  !  yet  easier  to  sustain, 
"  Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
"  A  grave  impostor !  who  expects  to  meet, 
"  In  such  grey  locks  and  gravity,  deceit  ? 
"  Where  the  sea  rages  and  the  billows  roar, 
"  Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
"  But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
"  When  o*er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked 

tide — 
"  Sinking  unwam*d,  they  execrate  the  shock 
'*  And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred  : 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care, 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  Wife — ^but  she  abjured  the  name — 
Endured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame ; 
When,  lo !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side, 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave. 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  fhigal  grew 
The  sister-mind  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still — ^the  temp'rate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consigned, 
Left  the  good  kinsman  to  the  kindred  mind ; 
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Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight, 
Had  flz'd  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right. 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed, 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endowed  and  loved ; 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief, 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief ; 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she, 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see  ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dress'd  the  savoury  meat, 
"With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt ; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  injured  wives  relate, 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate  ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  kno^'n 
So  vile,  to  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  Lady  kept  an  active  spy. 
To  search  th*  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  Lady  more  completely  blind  ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th*  offender,  or  forgot  th'  offence : 
But  the  kind  Servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knave 
A  fourth  time  listen*d,  and  the  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay, 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew. 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do  : 
Tet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain-art. 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart ; 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend ; 
Five  years  she  suffered — ^he  had  revell'd  five — 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead. 
And  he,  a  wand'ring  pauper,  wanting  bread  ; 
His  body  wasted,  withered  life  and  limb. 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  should  he  now  survive. 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  moum'd,  and  then,  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  Lady's  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ, 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  Mistress  and  the  Maid,  designed 
Each  other's  aid — one  cautious,  and  both  kind : 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  Lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  saw ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry : 


Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view, 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew : 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait. 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight ; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid  ; 
This  he  re-sold,  and,  with  each  trifling  gift. 
Made  shift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Now  will  it  be  by  every  reader  told 

Who  was  this  humble  trader,  poor  and  old. — 

In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress, 

From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess ; 

Of  children  lost,  our  novels  sometimes  treat,, 

We  never  care — assured  again  to  meet : 

In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries, 

We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise  ; 

Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone. 

Of  whom  we  wot,  they  will  appear  anon ; 

Our  favourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie. 

Survive  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die ; 

Now,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 

'T  is  best,  at  once,  the  simple  truth  to  own. 

This  was  the  Husband — ^in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread  : 
Once  for  relief  the  weary  man  applied  ; 
"  Tour  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried : 
Alas  I  he  dared  not  to  his  wife  complain, 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
By  various  methods  he  had  tried  to  live. 
But  not  one  effort  would  subsistence  give  u 
He  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
Made  him  less  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
Each  small  employment    in    each    neighbouring 

town. 
By  turn  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
For,  such  his  fate,  he  fail'd  in  all  he  plann'd, 
And  nothing  prosper'd  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  suppress'd. 
He  sought  no  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest : 
There  Uved  the  bounteous  Wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
"  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  ?" 
He  ask'd — was  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by : 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride, 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  Icnew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burthen'd  ass. 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
**  Who  is  he,  Susan  ?  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
"He  never  calls — do  make  him,  if  you  can.** 
The  conscioua  damsel  still  delay'd  to  ^>eak, 
She  stopp'd  confused,  and  had  her  words  to  seek ; 
From  Susan's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew. 
And  cried — **  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  he  in 

view? 
''  Is  this  his  lot  ?•— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
"  Who  wants  the  courage,  not  the  will,  to  steal." 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe. 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  clear ; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
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The  Lady,  fttill  relentless,  saw  him  come, 
And  said — "  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  home  ?  *' — 
"  A  hut !  a  hovel !"     "  Then  his  fate  appears 
"  To    suit    his    crime."—"  Yes,    lady,    not    his 

years; — 
"  No  I    nor  his    sufferings— nor   that    form    de- 
cayed." 
"  Well !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  : 
'*  You  must  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow." — 
"  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now." 
"  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
"  Can  they  the  pity  they  refused  expect  ? 
"  He  that  doth  evU,  evil  shall  he  dread."— 
"  The  snow,"  quoth  Susan,  "  falls  upon  his  bed — 
"  It  blows  beside  the  thatch— it  melts  upon  his 

head." 
"  'Tis    weakness,   child,    for    grieving   guilt    to 

feel."— 
"  Yea,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal; 
"  Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  shrivell'd 

skin, 
"  And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within : 
"  With  that  weak  body,  lame,  diseased,  and  slow, 
"  What    cold,    pain,    peril,     must    the     sufferer 

know  I" 
"  Think  on  his  crime."—"  Yes,  sure  't  was  very 

wrong; 
"  But  look    (God  bless  him !)    how  he    gropes 

along." 
"  Brought  me  to  shame."—"  Oh !  yes,  I  know  it 

all— 
"  What  cutting  blast !  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
"  He  freezes  as  he  moves — he  dies  !  if  he  should 

fall: 
"  With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet — 
"  And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street, 
"In  sight  of  Christians?— There!    at    last,    he 

lies; — 
"  Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 
"  He  cannot  Uve."     "  But  is  he  fit  to  die  ?"— 
Here  Susan  softly  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look*d  round  the  room — said  something   of  its 

state. 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Lazarus  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud — "  In  pity  do  behold 
"  The  man  affrighten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  : 
"  Oh !  how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  Entrance  win 
"  Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within. 
"His  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
"  Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes : 
"He  tried  to  prav — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 
"  And  he  so  tum^d  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
"  But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 
"  And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 
"  Poor  suffering  object  \  yes,  for  ease  you  pray'd, 
"  And  God  will  hear— He  only,  Fm  afraid." 

"  Peace  I  Susan,  peace !  pain  ever  follows  sin." — 
"Ah!    then,"  thought  Susan,   "when  will   ours 

begin? 
"  When  reach'd  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
"  And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  Umbs  retire  ! 
"  Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
"  Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed ; 
"  I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
"  With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
"  There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise, 
"  And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaze : 


"  The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 

"  One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 

*'  And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 

"  To  sink  to  rest — indeed,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Know    you    his    conduct  ?" — "  Yes,    indeed    I 

know, 
"  And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow ; 
"  Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threatening  storm  we  hear, 
"  But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." 
"  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied  ; 
"  Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide," 
Said  the  stem  Lady ;  "  't  is  in  vain  to  feel ; 
"  Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter'd  as  she  went — "The  poor  old  man  I" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 

"  No  more  the  wretch  would  she  receive  again, 
"  No  more  behold  him  —but  she  would  sustain  ; 
"  Great  his  offence,  and  evil  was  his  mind — 
"  But  he  had  suffered,  and  she  would  be  kind  : 
"  She  spum'd  such  baseness,  and  she  found  within 
"  A  fair  acquittal  from  so  foul  a  sin ; 
"  Yet  she  too  err'd,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
"  To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject." 

Susan  was  summon'd — "  I'm  about  to  do 
"  A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  you ; 
"  Go  to  the  creature— say  that  I  intend, 
"  Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow's  friend  : 
"  Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine, 
"  And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 
"  Observe  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread, 
"  By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed ; 
"  But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
"  That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 
"  Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  favour  plead, 
"  But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 
"  Nor  bring  me  grov'ling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise; 
"  I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fkncy,  raise : 
"  Give  him  no  hope  that  1  shall  ever  more 
"  A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
"  But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest, 
"His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  confess'd  : 
"  I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt, 
"  But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed  : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say, 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day  ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  comforts  by  his  side, 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look. 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book  ; 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen — 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 
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Thus  fiz'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step — till,  standing  by  her  side, 
The  trembling  servant  gasp'd  for  breath,  and  shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  utter'd,  "  He  is  dead  \" 

'*  Dead  !"  said  the  startled  Lady.—''  Tes,  he  fell 
''  Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
**  There  his  sole  friend,  the  Ass,  was  standing  by, 
''  Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  Master  die." 

"  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven  !  for  want  of 
food?"— 
''  No  !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood : — 
"  To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long, 
"  And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong: 
**  Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by, 
"  And  to  forbear— Oh  !  what  a  heart  had  I !" 

''  Blame  me  not,  child  ;  I  tremble  at  the  news." 
"  *T  is  my  own  heart,"  said  Susan,  "  I  accuse : 
''  To  have  this  money  in  my  purse — to  know 
"  YThat  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe ; 
"  To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
*'  How  he  must  pine  and  languish,  groan  and  grieve, 
"  And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
"  And  rest  in  comfort  I— What  a  heart  is  mine  !"  ■ 
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'Tis  thought  your  deer  doth  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

I  chooee  her  for  myaelf ; 
If  ihe  and  I  are  pleased,  what  'a  that  to  yoa  ? 

Let  '•  send  each  one  to  hia  wife, 
And  he  whose  wife  la  moat  obedient 
ShaU  win  the  wager. 

Now  by  the  world  it  ia  a  lusty  wench, 
1  love  ner  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

Taming  qfthe  Shrew. 


CouNTEB  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whose 

pains. 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 


*  [*  Resentment'  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
haa  exercised  his  extraordinary  powers  of  giving  pain,— thoagli 
not  gratuitooslv  in  this  instance,  nor  without  inculcating  a 
strong  lesson  of  forgiveness  and  compassion.  A  middle-sf  ed 
merchant  marries  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  and  persuades  her 
to  malce  it  all  over  to  him  when  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
bankraptcy.  He  is  reduced  to  utter  beggsry  :  and  hia  wife, 
bitterly  and  deeply  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  done  her, 
renounces  all  connection  witn  him,  and  endures  her  own 
revenea  with  magnanimity.  At  last  a  diatant  relation  leaves 
her  his  fortune ;  and  ahe  returns  to  tlie  enjoyment  of  mo- 
derate wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  charity  to  all  but  her 
miserable  hwband.  Broken  by  age  and  disease,  he  now  bega 
the  waste  sand  Arom  tiie  stonecutters,  and  sells  it  on  an  asa 
through  the  atreets : — 


When  they  had  fiz'd  some  little  time  in  life, 

Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife  : 

As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love. 

They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move ; 

As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same, 

They  show'd  their  difference  when  the  magnet 

came. 
Counter  was  vain :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
*T  was  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  sigh  : 
"  His  vrife  might  o'er  his  men  and  maids  preside, 
**  And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  guide ; 
"  But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  vdsh'd  to  do, 
*'  She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
"  At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
"  On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be  : 
**  How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  "  for  businesB  fit, 
"  Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  ? 
'^  Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
"  Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why  : 
**  But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again, 
'^  Let  all  be  cheerful — shall  a  wife  complain  ? 
"  Friends  I  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t*  object, 
"  Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  ? 
*'  No  !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head, 
"  And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — "  My  friend  is  nice, 
said  he ; 
"  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me  : 
**  How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain  ? 
"  What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign, 
'*  And  so  affect  t'  obey  till  she  begins  to  reign  ; 
'*  A  while  complying,  she  may  vary  then, 
"  And  be  as  vdves  of  more  unwary  men ; 
*^  Beside,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part, 
*'  How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart ; 
*'  Should  he  the  promised  confidence  refuse, 
"  She  may  another  more  confiding  choose  ; 
"  May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide, 
^*  And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
**  In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  ? 
*'  I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
''  If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed, 
"  And  being  false,  she  only  ia  disgraced." 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  aronnd. 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute ; 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  was  seldom  mote  ; 
Though  quick  to  anger,  still  she  loved  to  smile. 
And  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  a  while : 
She  knew  her  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way. 
More  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey  ; 


**  And  fh>m  each  trifling  gift 
Made  shift  to  live— and  wretched  was  the  ahift.'* 

The  unrelentinff  wife  descries  him  creeping  through  the  wet 
at  this  miserable  employment ;  but  still  withholds  all  rriief, 
in  niite  of  the  touchini^  entreaties  of  her  compasslosiate 
handmaid,  whose  nature  is  as  kind  and  yielding,  as  that  of 
her  mistress  is  hard  and  inHexible.  Of  all  the  piciarcs 
of  mendicant  poverty  that  have  ever  been  brought  forward 
in  prose  or  verse— in  charity  sermons  or  popular  hanngocs 
— we  know  of  none  half  so  moving  or  complete,  so  powerfiil 
and  so  true,  as  is  contained  in  sundry  passages  of  thia  tale.--^ 
JxrracY.] 
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She  heard  her  priest  with  reverence,  and  her 

spouse 
As  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  vows ; 
Useful  and  civil,  all  her  friends  confess'd — 
Give  her  her  way,  and  sRe  would  choose  the  best ; 
Though  some  Indeed  a  sly  remark  would  make — 
Give  it  her  not,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

AU  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had 
spent, 
He  saw,  confess'd,  and  said  he  was  content. 

Ck)unter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weighM, 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
A  tender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms ; 
A  soft,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love. 
But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove  : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 
Raise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fean~> 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Fondly  she  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh, 
For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 
Hold  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  affairs  she  knew, 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  nought  to  do. 

Oft  he  ezclaim*d,  '^  How  meek !  how  mild !  how 
kind! 
'*  With  her  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind : 
*'  Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave, 
"  It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
"  'T  is  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
'*  I  am  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
*'  But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
'*  No  I  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

His  Friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  im- 
plied— 
''  What  need  of  patience  ?  "  to  himself  he  cried  : 
"  Better  a  woman  o'er  her  house  to  rule, 
*''  Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  from  her  school ; 
"  Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
*'  Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please. 
"  What  if  he  govern,  there  his  boast  should  end ; 
*'  No    husband's    power    can    make  a   slave    his 
friend." 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  Friends  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street ; 
Where  Counter  ofttimes  would  occasion  seize 
To  move  his  silent  Friend  by  words  like  these  : 
"  A  man,"  said  he,  "  if  govem'd  by  his  wife, 
"  Gives  up  his  rank  and  dignity  in  life ; 
"  Now,  better  fate  befalls  my  Friend  and  me." — 
He  spoke,  and  look'd  th'  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak, 
Desired  his  friend  "  another  theme  to  seek ; 
'*  When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  state-affairs 
"  And  such  important  subjects  should  be  theirs : " 
But  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein, 
Would  cause  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain  f 


It  made  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 

Of  all  that  boasting : — ^**  Wants  my  friend  applause  ? 

"  This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 

"  For,  felt  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please. 

^*  These  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone — 

**  Men  who  are  bless'd  let  other  men  alone." 

Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 

His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw ; 

He  sometimes  mention'd  Juliet's  tender  nerves, 

And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 

"  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  "  full  sure  some  mystery 

Hes— 
*'  He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  complies, 
"  And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies." 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round, 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began,  in  teasing  and  triumphant  moo^. 
His  evening  banter  : — "  Of  all  earthly  good, 
"  The  best,"  he  said,  "  was  an  obedient  spouse, 
"  Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows  : 
"  What  if  she  wishes  bis  designs  to  know  ? 
"  It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow; 
'*  What  if  she  wills  that  he  remain  at  home  ? 
'*  She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
^*  I,  who  am  firee  to  venture  where  I  please, 
*^  Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these  ; 
"  But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
"  Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside ; 
"  While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free, 
'^  Resigns  all  power,  and  laughs  at  Uberty." 

^<  By  Heaven !"  said  Clubb,  **  excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
"  I  '11  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dare, 
"  That  uncontroll'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take 
"  That  he  will  fear  to  equal-^there  's  my  stake." 

**  A  match !"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
'^  But  we  are  friends — ^let  smaller  stake  be  named : 
'*  Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
"  Take  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  ?" 
<*  Let 's  to  Newmarket,"  Clubb  replied ;  "  or  choose 
'^  Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
'*  And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go, 
<'  Forfeits  his  cash."-— Said  Counter, ''  Be  it  so." 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail'd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  discuss'd. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust. 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew, 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view ; 
"  *T  was  wrong,"  thought  Counter, "  and  will  grieve 

my  love ;" 
**  'T  was  wrong,"  thought  Clubb, "  my  wife  will  not 

approve : 
"  But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
"  Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  wiU  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady — **  Madam,  I  'm  to  blame, 
"  But  was  reproach'd,   and  could  not  bear  the 
shame ; 
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"  Here  in  my  folly-  for  *t  ia  best  to  say 
"  The  very  truth— I  We  sworn  to  have  my  way ; 
**  To  that  Newmarket — (though  I  hate  the  place, 
"  And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race, 
"  Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide) — 
"  I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
"  And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
*^  I  shall  be  scom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd ; 
"  Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear, 
*\  You  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe : 
"  He  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course : 
"  Do  you  consent  ? — I  never  think  of  force." 

"  You  never  need,"  the  worthy  Dame  replied  ; 
"  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride  : 
*'  If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife, 
'*  Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life. 
*^  Go  !  and  when  fix'd  the  day  of  your  return, 
"  Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn 
**  That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule, 
^  She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
"  I  would  at  times  advise — ^but  idle  they 
"  Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  mttst  obey." 

The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared, 
To  show  his  doubting  friends  how  much  he  dared. 

Counter — who  grieving  sought  his  bed,  his  rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  distressed — 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared : 
**  She  all  his  councils,  comforts,  pleasures  shared  : 
"  She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul, 
*'  She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
"  But  so  it  happened — ^he  was  grieved  at  heart, 
"  It  happen'd  so,  that  they  awhile  must  part — 
**  A  little  time — the  distance  was  but  short, 
**  And  business  caird  him — he  despised  the  sport ; 
"  But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride 
"  With  his  friend  Clubb :"  and  there  he  stopped 
and  sigh'd. 

Awhile  the  tender  creature  look'd  dismay'd, 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey'd : — 

*<  She  an  objection !  No ! "  she  sobb'd,  **  not  one ; 
"  Her  work  was  finish'd,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
'*  For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
'*  A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
''He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
"  It  always  happen'd — was  a  common  case ; 
"  Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
"  'T  was  certain  death — ^they  might  bespeak  their 

shrouds; 
"  He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall — 
"  And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all : 
"  With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unflt 
'^  To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit." 

''  But  for  three  days,  my  love !  three  days  at 
most." 
«  Enough  for  me ;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost." 
"  My  honour's  pledged  I" — "  Oh  I  yes,  my  dearest 

Ufe, 
«  I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
'*  But  ere  this  absence  have  you  sought  a  friend  ? 
'*  I  shall  be  dead — on  whom  can  you  depend  ? 


"  Let  me  one  fovonr  of  your  kindness  crave, 
''  Grant  me  the  stone  I  mentioned  for  my  grave." 

"  Nay,  love,  attend— why,  bless  my  soul— I  say 
"  I  will  return— there — ^weep  no  kmger-Hoay  1" 
''  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true, 
*'  But  spirits  fail  me ;  I  must  die ;  adieu !" 

"  What,  Madam !     must  ?— *t  is  wrong — ^I  'm 
angry — sounds ! 
''  Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  ?" 

'*  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  monstrous  sum^ 
"  Worth  twenty  wives— go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb  j 
"  Nor  be  displeased — ^had  I  the  power  to  live, 
"  You  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive  : 
"  Alas !  I  faint — ah  I  cruel — there's  no  need 
''  Of  wounds  or  fevers — this  has  done  the  deed." 

The  lady  fidnted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong  terror  seized  him :  "  Oh !  she  loved   flo 

well, 
"  And  who  th'  effect  of  tenderness  could  teU  ?" 

She  now  recovered,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — "  Ah !  cruel  man  !*• 
Till  the  sad  husband,  conscience-struck,  eonfess'd, 
'T  was  very  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obey'd. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afraid: 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant,  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  his  ready  steed, 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  read. 

"  My  friend,"  he  read,  "  our  journey  I  decline, 
''  A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine  -, 
"  Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined ; 
*'  But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind : 
"  In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
"  I  thus  relent,  o'ercome  by  love  and  tears ; 
'*  She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  say, 
"  A  man  like  you 't  is  pleasure  to  obey : 
"  Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapprove 
"  Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love ; 
"  What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
"  With  our  affidrs  ?  they  envy  me  and  you : 
"  What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
*'  Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  ? 
"  And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
"  To  one  you  love — ^is  that  a  theme  for  wit  ? 
*'  'T  was  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it 

weak 
**  Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak  : 
''  Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease, 
''  And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace  ; 
"  Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife, 
"  And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 

''Agreed,"  said  Clubb,   "with    aU    my  soul 
agreed  ;" — 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed. 
"  I  think  my  fiiend  has  well  his  mind  express'd, 
"  And  I  assent ;  such  things  are  not  a  jest." 
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'  True,"  said  the  Wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 
'  The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride  : 
'  Tour  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing, 
'  Beneath  his  yoke  this  yielding  soul  to  bring : 
^  These  weepii^;  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
'  By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
'  Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stub- 
bom  kind ; 
'  Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite, 
'  But  *t  is  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
'  Such  women  feel  not ;  while  they  sigh  and  weep, 
^  'T  is  but  their  habit— their  affections  sleep ; 
'  They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold, 
'  So  very  melting,  yet  so  y^ry  cold  ; 
'  On  such  affection  let  not  man  rely, 
'  The  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh : 
'  But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  take, 
'  And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake ; 
'  For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find, 
'  'T  IB  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
'  More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields, 
more  kind/' 


TALE   XIX. 


THE  CONVERT. 


A  taprter  is  a  sood  txmde,  and  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new 
jerkin ;  a  withered  wrviag-man,  a  freah  tapater.—  Merry  fFives 
qffF'indior, 

A  fellow,  air,  that  I  have  known  go  about  wtth  my  tzoU- 
my-damefc— /Fmter'*  Tale. 

I  myself,  lomedmes  leaving  the  fear  of  Heaven  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neeewity,  am  foteed 
to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  Ivaeh.-^Merry  fVivet  qf  fFindsor, 

Yea,  and  at  that  very  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp*d  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him.— fimry  F. 

I  have  lived  long  enough :  mv  way  of  life 
Is  (kirn  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  aeconlpany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  (Hends, 
I  musk  not  look  to  Iiave.  IfooktA. 


Some  to  our  Hero  haye  a  hero's  name 
Denied,  because  no  father's  he  could  claim ; 
Nor  could  his  mother  with  precision  state 
A  foil  fair  claim  to  her  certificate ; 


»  [This  tale  was  suggested  by  some  pasnges  in  that  extra- 
ordinary work,  *  The  Memoin  of  the  Foitv>flve  flnt  Yean 
of  the  Life  of  James  Laekington,  Bookseller,  written  by 
Himself,'  London,  8vo.  1791.] 


'  P'  Neither  mvaelf;  my  brothers,  or  sisters,  are  indebted  to 
a  bther  scarcely  lor  anything  that  can  endear  his  memory,  or 
cause  us  to  reflect  on  him  with  pleasure.  His  habitual 
drunkenness  shortened  his  days.    My  mother  then  became 


On  her  own  word  the  marriage  must  depend — 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise  : 
The  less  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought. 
The  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought ; 
He  who  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs, 
Needs  neither  cork  or  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  puff'd  along. 
As  not  himself — but  in  his  helpers —strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  Hero's  name  was  clear. 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer'd  **  Here  !*' 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find  : 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  disgrace, 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant-state  owed  nothing  to  their  care — 
His  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare ; ' 
All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend. 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  firiend ; 
But  in  a  market-town  an  active  boy 
Appear'd,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 

With  spirit  high  John  leam'd  the  world  to  brave, 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave ; 
Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick. 
Knave  as  at  present,  skill'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
Some  humble  part  of  many  trades  he  caught, 
He  for  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought ; 
For  serving-maids  on  secret  errands  ran, 
The  waiter's  helper,  and  the  ostler's  man  ; 
And  when  he  chanced  (oil  chanced  he)  place  to 

lose, 
His  varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes : 
A  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood. 
Assistant  poacher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  an  election  Johnlg  impartial  mind 
Was  to  no  cause  nor  candidate  confined  ; 
To  all  in  turn  he  faVL  allegiance  swore, 
And  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore  : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed. 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed ; 
At  church  he  deign'd  the  organ-pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill  : 
But  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd, 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind. 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind  ; 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  play'd, 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ;  * 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express'd. 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  Jest. 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been, 
But  Ukte  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene ; 

so  poor,  that  she  could  not  afford  two  pence  per  week  for  my 
sehoiding."— Lackinotok,  p.  33.] 

>  {**  I  was  flrst  converted  to  Methodism  at  sixteen,  and 
from  that  Ume  until  I  was  twenty-one  I  was  a  sincere  enthu- 
siast, meeting  in  societies,  learning  hymns,  ftc.  But,  alas  1  my 
godly  life  at  length  suffered  interruption,  and  I  entered  into 
scenes  ofrlot  and  dissipation.  I  became  acquainted  with,  or 
Infetnated  by,  the  bouitiful  Nancy  IVott,  and  could  not 
resist  the  feir  tempter,"  Ac.— JNd.,  p.  79.] 
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A  fever  seized  him,  "  He  should  surely  die — " 
He  fearM,  and  lo  !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  Teacher  he  address'd, 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confessed : 
The  good  man  kindly  dear'd  the  Sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counseird  him  to  pray  ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise, 
To  ^uit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  Meeting  true ; 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace. 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  em- 
brace:^ 
To  his  new  friends  such  Ck)nvert  gave  applause. 
Life  to  their  seal,  and  glory  to  their  cause : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid ; 
His  manners  strict,  though  form'd  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor  less  his  solemn  tone. 
The  lengthened  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan; 
The  stem  good  men  exulted  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe  ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek, 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  Faith  that  Reason  finds,  confirms,  avows, 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows — 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found, 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past. 
Feelings  of  hope  to  be  received  at  last ; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day — 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  faith  remain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain : 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass. 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  tH^  solid  mass  ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure, 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure  ; 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threat'ning  tide ; 
Such  bridge  is  Reason,  and  there  Faith  relies, 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend, 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend, 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display'd. 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid :  * 
By  nature  active,  and  from  vice  restrain'd, 
Increasing  trade  his  bolder  views  sustain'd  ; 
His  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  zeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel. 


*  ["  I  now  grew  weary  of  distipating  my  time,  and,  for 
want  of  aomething  elw  to  do,  I  went  one  evening  to  meeting ; 
and  aa  there  waa  a  kind  of  vacuity  in  my  mind,  when  I  came 
to  hear  the  preacher,  all  my  IknaUcal  notiona  returned  fall 
upon  me,  and  I  waa  once  more  carried  away  by  the  tid«>  of 
entliuaiaam.  My  frienda  aaw  with  indignation  the  wonderftil 
alteration  in  me,  who  fh>m  a  gay,  diadpated,  Toung  fellow, 
waa  at  once  metamorphoaed  into  a  dull,  moping,  praying, 
paalm-singing  Iknatie,  continually  reprehending  all  about 


His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased. 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin-class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved. 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summon'd  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made ; 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  de«l 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeal. 

In  human  friendships,  it  compels  a  sigh 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived    how    much   improvement  might    be 

made; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  seal  withdrew  ; 
His  fear  abated—"  What  had  he  to  fear— 
"  His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  ?" 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And  "  Dighton,  Stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon  ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkete  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine  : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — "  The  books 
"He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  ? 
"  Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try, 
"  He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy ; 
"  Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care  ; 
"  Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware." 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear, 
But  with  his  trade  they  must  not  interfere. 

'Twas  certain  now  that  John  had   lost   the 
dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred  ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resigned : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen: 
"  They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  "  and  shall  I  then 
"  Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  ? 
"  'T  is  their  advice  (their  Convert's  rule  and  law), 
"  And  good  it  is— I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  books 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks. 
Yet  sometimes  ponder'd  o'er  a  page  to  find. 
When  vez'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mind  ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  mnch 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afiraid  to  touch : 


me  for  their  harmleaa  mirth  and  gaiety.*' — LACKnrerov, 
page  94.] 

A  ["  Aa  we  lat  at  work  in  oar  room,  Mr.  Boyd,  one  of  Mr. 
Wealey'a  people,  called  and  informed  roe  tliat  a  little  shop 
waa  to  be  let  I  obeerred  to  him  that  I  loved  booica,  and  that 
if  I  oould  bat  be  a  bookaellcr  I  alioald  then  have  plenty  of 
booka  to  read.  On  thia,  he  aamued  me  that  he  would  get 
the  ahopfor  me,"  Scc-^Ibid,,  p.  ISC] 
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Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free, 

And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ; ' 

AU  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 

Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steal. 

Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 

Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be : 

No  longer  John  was  fill'd  with  pure  delight 

And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 

Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood, 

To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good ; 

But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 

Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade : 

And  growing  pride  in  Dighton's  mind  was  bred 

By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

TheirBrother's  fall  the  grieving  Brethren  heard — 
His  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appear'd  ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  Uie  soul 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  control. 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  peruse, 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  effect ; 
Aim'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love, 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove. 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 

**  John,"  said  the  Teacher,  <<  John,  with  great 

concern 
"  We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern — 
**  Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset, 
"  And  thou  art  careless  slumbering  in  the  net : 
"  Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow ; 
^*  Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  ? 
*^  Who  at  the  evening  ?  *  Where  is  brother  John  ?* 
**  We  ask ; — are  answer'd,  '  To  the  tavern  gone.' 
"  Thee  on  the  sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
'*  Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou  'rt  nursing  for  a  cold : 
"  This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd,  for 

they 
*'  Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  sabbath-day ; 
"  When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pen 
"  Bills  from  their  ledgers — ^world-entangled  men  I 

^*  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy 

shop ; 
'*  To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop.? 
"  By  what  strange  names  dost  thou  these  baubles 

know, 
*'  Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  ? 


ipeat 
ojupei 


<  ['*  My  mind  now  began  to  expand;  intellectual  light  and 

I)l«Mure  broke  in,  and  diapellea  the  gloom  of  (knatiea)  me- 
ancholjr.  It  was  In  one  of  these  cheerAil  mooda  that  I  one 
day  took  np  the  *Life  of  John  Buncle  f  I  alao  reoeiFed 
benefits  from  reading  Coventry's  'Philemon  to  Hy- 
ispes ;'  and  began  to  enjoy  many  innocent  pleasures  and 
recreations  in  life,  without  the  fear  of  being  eternally  damned 
for  a  langhr  a  joke,  m  for  spending  a  sociable  evening  with  a 
few  friends,  goins  to  the  playhouse,  &c.  In  a  year  or  two 
after,  I  be»an  with  metaphysics,  in  the  intricate  though 
pleasing  labyrinths  of  which  I  h%ve  occasionally  since 
wandered.  Having  begun  to  think  rationally,  and  reason 
freely  on  religious  matters,  I  did  not  long  remain  with  the 
Methodists,"  &c.— Aui.,  p.  IM.] 

T  [M I  had  no  sooner  left  the  Society  than  I  found  that  I 
had  incunred  the  hatred  of  some,  the  envy  of  many,  and  the 
displeasure  of  all ;  so  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  constantly 
teased  with  their  impertinent  nonsense.    I  believe  that  never 


**  Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed 

"  To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 

*'  What 's  here  ?  a  book  of  dances ! — ^you  advance 

**  In  goodly  knowledge — ^John,  wilt  learn  to^iance  ? 

'<  How !  '  Go,*  it  says,  and  '  to  the  devil  got 

"  *  And  shake  thyeelft'  I  tremble— but 't  is  so. 

'*  Wretch  as  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou 

make? 
'*  Oh  I '  without  question,  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
"  What's  here  ?  >  The  School  for  Scandal  '•—pretty 

schools  1 
'*  Well,  and  art  thon  proficient  In  the  rules  ? 
'*  Art  thou  a  pupil  ?  Is  it  thy  design 
'*  To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  ? 
"  *  Old  Nicky  a  novel  /'•  oh !  *t  is  mighty  well— 
"  A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
"  *  FroUc  and  Fun ;'  the  *  Humours  of  Tim  Grin  ;' 
'*  Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  facetious  in  thy  sin ; 
"  And^what  ?— *  IJie  Archdeacon* e  Charge  *  /—'tis 

mighty  well — 
*'  If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell ; 
"  Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff 
«*  To  crown  thy  folly — ^we  have  seen  enough ; 
''  We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work : 
<<  Do  print  the  Koran  and  become  a  Turk. 

"  John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  worldly  pride 
"  O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside, 
"  Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside : 
**  Yet  turn  ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel, 
"  Repent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy  behold, 
"  How  fashion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold  I 
"  Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trappings 

dwell? 
'*  John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel : 
"  See  I  on  her  bosom  rests  the  sign  of  sin, 
'^  The  glaring  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  within  : 
"  What  I  't  is  a  cross :  come  hither — as  a  friend, 
<*  Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shameftil  badge  I  rend." 

<<  Bend,  if  you  dare,"  said  Dighton ;  "you  shaU 
find 
'*  A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined ; 
"  Call  me  ungrateful !  have  I  not  my  pay 
"  At  all  times  ready  for  the  expected  day  ? 
*'  To  share  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  come, 
"  Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  home : 
''  And  shall  the  persons  who  my  meat  eijoy 
««  Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  ? 


was  poor  devil  so  plaaoed .  Some  as  tfiey  passed  by  my  door, 
in  their  way  to  the  tabernacle,  would  onlv  make  a  stop  and 
lift  up  their  hands,  turn  up  die  whites  of  their  eyes,  shake 
their  heads,  groan,  and  pass  on.  Many  would  call  in  and  take 
me  aside,  and,  after  making  rueftil  Aces,  address  me  with, 
'  Oh,  brother  Lackington  1 1  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you,  who 
began  in  the  spirit,  are  now  like  to  end  in  the  flesh.  Pray, 
brother,  do  remember  Lot's  wiile.'  Others  called  to  know  if'  I 
was  as  happy  then  as  1  was  when  I  constantly  sought  the 
Lord  with  my  brethren,  in  prayer^meeting,  in  class,  and  in 
band.  One  jweacher  assured  me  that  I  was  lost,  and  that  the 
devil  would  soon  toss  me  about  the  flames  of  hell  with  a  pitch- 
fork.**—/W<l.,  p.  182.] 

>  r*  The     School   for    Seandal,'  a  celebrated  comedy  by 
Shendan.] 

•  C*01d  Nick,'  a  satirical  story,  in  three  volumes,  by 
Edward  Du  Bois,  Esq.] 


"  Have  you  not  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
"  Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts  ; 
**  And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
'*  Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  ? 
'*  Can  you  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn, 
*'  Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  ? 

"  Concerns  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale  ? 
*^  The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale  ; 
**  And  for  the  rest,  'tis  neither  wise  nor  just 
"  In  you,  who  read  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
'*  Why  should  th'  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

excite  ? 
"  He,  or  perchance  th'  Archbishop,  may  be  right. 

"  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain  is  true : 
'*  I  meet  with  nothing  pleasant — ^nothing  new ; 
"  But  the  same  proofs,  that  not  one  text  explain, 
**  And  the   same  lights,   where  all   things  dark 

remain ; 
"  I  thought  you  saints  on  earth — ^but  I  have  found 
"  Some  sins  among  you,  and  the  best  unsound  : 
"  You  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below, 
"  And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow : 
"  When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
"  (I  own  my  folly,)  I  was  fill'd  with  awe ; 
"  You  spoke  so  warmly,  and  it  seem'd  so  well, 
**  I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel. 
'*  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
^*  Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see — 
"  Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  Ueav'n  to 

brave 
*'  The  host  of  sin,  and  sinfiil  souls  to  save  ? 
*'  But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear, 
"  And  failings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

"  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
'*  We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your 

eye: 
"  Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low, 
'*  And  felt  your  glory  from  our  baseness  grow ; 
**  Touch'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
*'  And  my  own  vileness  and  your  power  confess'd : 
"  These,  I  exclaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gased 
'*  On  him  who  taught,  delighted  and  amazed  ; 
'*  Glad  when  he  finish'd,  if  by  chance  he  cast 
,  ^*  One  look  on  such  a  sinner  as  he  pass'd. 

"  But  when  I  vieVd  you  in  a  clearer  light, 
"  And  saw  the  fni\  and  carnal  appetite ; 
"  When,  at  his  humble  pray'r,  you  deign'd  to  eat, 
**  Saints  as  you  are,  a  civil  sinner's  meat ; 
'*  When,  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease, 
'^  Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  peas,'® 
"  And,  pleased  some  comfort-s  in  such  place  to  find, 
'^  You  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind ; 
"  And  gave  us  hope  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
^*  For  a  few  souls  beside  your  own  to  come ; 
'*  While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view, 
'*  And  like  a  sinner  you  eigoy'd  it  too ; 


10  [<•  The  preachers  were  oontinaaUy  reprobating  the  prac- 
tice of  maatera  and  mistreaws  keeping  servanta  at  home  on 
Sundaya  to  dreaa  dinnen.  But  great  waa  my  nirpriae  on  dia- 
covering  that  these  very  men,  Who  were  continually  preach- 
inff  up  fasting,  abstinence,  be.,  to  their  congregation, 
and  who  wanted  others  to  dine  off  cold  dinners,  or  eat 


"  All  this  perceiving,  can  you  think  it  strange 
**  That    change   in    you    should  work  an   equal 
change  ?" 

"  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  "and 
gone 
"  For  everlasting  I"  "— **  Go  thyself,"  said  John  ; 
**  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more ; 
"  My  house  my  castie  is,  and  that  my  door." 


The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  with- 
drew. 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
Attach'd  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas  !  in  John's  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  wns  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains, 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown, 
And  rightiy  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and   his 

own. 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere, 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach. 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  preach  ; 
Nay  I  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine. 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine : 
But  Dighton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  frt)m  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd, 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request, 
And  by  the  meeting-window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance. 
Yet  seldom  publish'd,  loth  to  trust  to  chance  : 
Then  wed  a  doctor's  sister — poor  indeed, 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read  ; 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek, 
Could  make  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week : 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 

Thus  he  proceeded :  trade  increased  the  while. 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought, 
When    on    his    heart    the    mighty  change    was 
wrought ; 


bread  and  cheeae,  would  themaelyea  not  even  mp  without 
roasted  fowls,"  &c  — Lackikotov,  p.  158.] 

)  I  [**  They  piously  and  charitably  consigned  me  over  to  be 
tormented  by  the  devil,  and  eveivwbere  declared  that  I  was 
turned  a  downright  atheiat."— Aitf.,  p.  ISft.] 
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And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  Conyerts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt, 
That  caused  his  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way ; 
Forsaking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed. 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain, 
The  gain  he  made  was  fair  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares  indeed  in  public  view, 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase, 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  Hero's  age  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  exclaim'd,  ^  Why  longer  should  I  strive  ? 
'*  Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
**  A  young  John  Dighton  to  make  glad  the  old  ?" 
(The  sons  he  had  to  early  graves  were  gone. 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  John.) 
"  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  sustain, 
"  That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again ; 
"  But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade, 
"  And  parish  honours  ? — foUy  and  parade." 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appeared 
Sadness,  increased  by  much  he  saw  and  heaxxl : 
The  Brethren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay. 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walked  away ; 
They  mark'd  the  window,  fiU*d  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  honours  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amased  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise ; 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopp'd 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd 
And  far-fkmed  preachers  pasted  all  around 
(Such  mouths  I  eyes !  hair  I  so  prim  I  so  fierce !  so 

sleek! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  woe  to  speak) : 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  they  spake !   how  strongly  !  warmly ! 

well  I 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep, 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  hardened  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul, 
And  listening  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control  I 

But  now  discoursing,  as  they  Iinger*d  near, 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hear 
Their  weighty  charge — *^  And  can  the  lost  one  feel, 
*'  As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal ; 
^*  When  all  were  summoned  at  the  rising  sun, 
"  And  he  was  ready  with  his  fHends  to  run ; 
"  When  he,  partaking  with  a  chosen  few, 
"  Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  ? 
"  No !  all  is  lost ;  her  favours  Fortune  shower'd 
"  Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpowered ; 


i>  [*  The  Coaveit'  teufacs  a  lueAii  leaon.  John  Digktoa 
WM  bred  a  blaeksuard  (and  we  ha^  hexe  a  mort  livelr  and 
complete  desert  puon  of  the  items  that  go  to  the  eompoaition 
of  that  miscellaneooa  character),  but,  being  soie  rediiead  by 


"  The  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 
"  Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poor : 
*^  Success  undoes  him  ;  he  has  risen  to  fall, 
'*  Has  gain'd  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  all ; 
"  Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
"  Loth  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage ; 
**  He  has  retreated  from  the  chosen  track, 
**  And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his 
back." 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head  ; 
What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad ; 
What  should   inform,  increased   the  doubts  he 

had; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  Church  a  guide, 
And  from  his  Meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  fail'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew, 
But  said,  *<  he  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two." 
**  No  more ! "  he  said ;  '*  but  why  should  I  com- 
plain ? 
'*  A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
**  Could  I  be  sure — ^but  why  should  I  despair  ? 
**  I  'm  sure  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  fair  ; 
*^  In  youth,  indeed,  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
^'  But  I  repented,  and  have  sorrow  still : 
"  I  had  my  comforts,  and  a  growing  trade 
"  Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made  ; 
"  And  as  I  more  possessed,  and  reason'd  more, 
'*  I  lost  those  comforts  I  ei\joy*d  before, 
**  When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  round, 
**  And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found : 
"  Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease, 
"  Nor  pleasures  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please  ; 
*'  Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  I ; 
'<  Yet,  sick  of  Ufe,  have  no  desire  to  die." 

He  said,  and  died :  his  trade,  his  name  is  gone, 
And  all  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 

Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  friend 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend — 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere, 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear, 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low, 
No  certain  tokens  of  man's  safety  show — 
Had  Reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  Virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace — 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pure. 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  his  hope  secure ; — 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock, 
Where  Faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock  ; 
But  his,  alas  I  was  placed  upon  the  sand, 
Where   long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can 

stand.** 


a  long  fever,  fldls  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  and 
beoomes  an  exemplary  conveit.  He  is  then  set  up  by  the 
congxegation  in  a  small  stationer's  shop;  and,  as  be  bpgins 
to  tlirive  in  business,  adds  worldly  Uteratare  to  Uie  eTangelind 
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THE  BROTHERS.! 


A  brother  noble, 
WhoM  nataie  is  so  fkr  from  doing  hanna, 
Thmt  he  suspect*  none ;  on  whose  foolish  houestv 
My  practioe  noAy  ride  easy.  Xear. 

He  lets  me  feed  with  hinds, 
Bars  me  the  pUoe  of  brother.  At  Tou  lAke  It. 

Twas  I,  but  t  is  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  yoa  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am. 

Ai  Tou  Like  It. 


Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  cowt 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast : 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — ^he  seldom  spoke, 
But  sometimes  sang  and  chorus'd — ^*  Hearts  of 

oakr 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content, 
His  days  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent. 

He  left  a  Son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
Whh  joy  exdaim'd,  "  'T  is  Fletcher  we  behold ;" 
But  to  his  Brother,  when  the  kinsmen  came 
And  viewed  his  form,  they  grudged  the  father's 
name. 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad, 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had ; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact, 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  father  lack'd. 

George  lived  at  sea :  upon  the  land  a  guest — 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  shudder'd  at  the  storm ; 
Still  with  the  Seaman's  to  connect  his  trade, 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropes  were 
made. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  mind, 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind  ; 
A  very  father,  till  his  art  was  gain'd, 
And  then  a  firiend  unwearied  he  remained ; 
He  saw  his  brother  was  of  spirit  low. 
His  temper  peevish,  and  his  motions  slow  ; 
Not  fit  to  bustle  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  his  fortune  for  his  merit's  sake ;  . 


traetswhidi  composed  his  oxirinal  stock  in  trade.  This  scan- 
daliies  the  brethren  :  and  John,  having  no  principles  or 
knowledge,  fklls  out  with  the  sect,  and  can  never  settle  in  the 
creed' of  any  other ;  and  so  lives  perplexed  and  discontented, 
and  dies  in  agitation  and  terroc.— JirrsKT. 

Such  was  not,  however,  the  oltimate  flite  of  Laekington.  In 
1798  he  retbed  from  his  shop  in  Finsbury  Square,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  title  of  "  Temple  of  the  Muses,"  and  went 
to  spend  the  evening  of  life  at  Tliombury,  in  Gloucestershire. 
In  1803  he  poblishM  his  *  Confessions,'  in  which  he  gives  a 
detail  of  his  reamvenicn  to  Methodism.  Before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1815,  he  expended  8000/.  upon  the  ereo- 


But  the  kind  sailor  could  not  boast  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
Eke  had  he  seen  that  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  court — what  objects  to  pursue ; 
That  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  discem'd. 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  genius  leam'd. 

Isaac  was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  a  house,  and  there  the  Landman  dwelt, 
Wrought  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home. 
For  there  would  George  with  cash  and  comforts 

come  ; 
And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look'd  around 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 

He  wish'd  for  some  port-place,  and  one  might 
fall, 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  vote — and  were  it  well  applied. 
Might  have  its  worth — and  he  had  views  beside  ; 
Old  Burgess  Steel  was  able  to  promote 
An  humble  man  who  served  him  with  a  vote ; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel. 
But  bow'd  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  Lady  gave. 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave ; 
One  whom  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased — he  seem'd  sedate  and  pure ; 
And  his  soft  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  this  virtuous  dame: 
Not  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorching  fire, 
But  friendly  liking  and  chastised  desire ; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay, 
In  present  favour  and  in  fortune's  way. 

George  then  was  coasting— war  was  yet  delayed. 
And  what  he  gain'd  was  to  his  brother  paid  ; 
Nor  ask'd  the  Seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent, 
But  took  his  grog,  wrought  hard,  and  waa  con- 
tent; 
Till  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man : 
*^  Press'd,  I  must  go ;  why,  then,  't  is  better  iar 
^*  At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar, 
"  Than  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
"  As  if  I  fear'd  the  music  of  a  gun." 
**  Go  not !"    said   Isaac — '*  you    shall  wear  dis- 
guise." 
"  What  I"  said  the  Seaman,  <<  clothe  myself  witb 

Uesl" 
"  Oh  I    but  there 's  danger."— <*  Banger  in  the 

fleet? 
**  You  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
**  And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
*^  So  now  adieu !  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 


tion  <^  a  Weslevan  chapel,  to  which  he  added  a  aalarv  of  IMtf. 
per  annum  for  the  preacher  In  the  f^ont  of  the  building  ap- 
pears this  inscription :— **  This  Temple  is  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  mercy,  in  oonvincing  an  Inlidel  of  theinaport- 
ant  Truths  of  Chiistianity."] 

1  [Mr.  Grabbe,  ever  a  tender  and  beneficent  brother,  sent 
his  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Sparkes,  to  a  millinery  eataUishnieut 
at  Ipswich,  with  the  first  money  he  recelyed  at  Belvoir;  and, 
gratefbUy  attached  as  she  was  in  return,  Uiere  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  tale  was  composed  during  a  little  transitory 
coldness,  which— how  originating  it  is  now  forgotten— had 
intenupted  thdr  affection.] 
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Isaac  awhile  demurr'd — but,  in  his  heart, 
So  might  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part : 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  benefactions — favour  is  a  chain  ; 
But  they  the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish, 

disdain ; — 
WhUe  beings  form'd  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate : 
No  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail, 
With  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  fail : 
"  Isaac,  farewell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
"  Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die ; 
"  Let  us  do    something  'twixt   the  groan  and 

cry: 
"  And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize, 
"  One  half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise  ; 
"  For  thou  hast  oft  occasion  for  the  aid 
"  Of  leam'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid ; 
"  Their  wives  and  children  men  support  at  sea, 
"  And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
"  Farewell !  1  go  where  hope  and  honour  call, 
"Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  fall." 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak, 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace, 
It  slowly  rolled  upon  the  rueful  face. 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way   to 
trace. 

Tears  fled — war  lasted — George  at  sea  remained. 
While  the  slow  Landman  still  his  profits  gain'd  : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant — ^he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  office  caught ; 
For  still  the  Virgin  w^as  his  faithful  friend. 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend. 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought : 
Whom  thus  the  Mistress  praised,  the  Maid  ap> 

proved, 
And  her  be  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance— but,  alas  I 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  Seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend : 
Still  he  must  write — he  wrote,  and  he  confc8s*d 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distress'd ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hasty  deed — Heav'n  knew  how  he   should 

live ; 
*'  But  you,"  he  added,  "  as  a  man  of  sense, 
'^  Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expense  : 
"  I  ran,  alas  !  into  the  fatal  snare, 
**  And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare ; 
"  And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way 
"  Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say : 
"  Then  change  not,  Brother,   your  more  happy 

state, 
"  Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  "  It  is  right  and  fit, 
"  In  all  our  crosses,  humbly  to  submit : 
'*  Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  uigust ; 
**  Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust." 
He  added,  "  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 


Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  "  Have  a  cheerful  heart." 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide, 
In  the  same  terms  the  Seaman  had  replied ; 
At  such  reproofs  the  crafty  Landman  smiled, 
And  softly  said,  "  This  creature  is  a  chUd." 

Twice  had  the  gaUant  ship  a  capture  made — 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  pai4, 
Home  went  the  Sailor,  with  his  pockets  stored, 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  aflbrd ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace  : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please. 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his 

health, 
And   George  exclaim'd,   "Ah I   what  to  this  is 

wealth  ?  • 

"  Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  heart, 
"  Than  roll  in  riches but  we  now  must  part !" 

All  yet  is  still— but  hark  I  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep; 
Ships  late  becahn'd  on  mountain-billows  ride — 
So  life  is  threaten'd  and  so  man  is  tried. 

Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  sea. 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be  ; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd;   and  though  his  heart  was 

sound. 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  croi^Ti'd, 
Yet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more  : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  his  Brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  Seaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  "  knew 
"  Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
"  That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply, 
"  Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie." 

The  Landman   read— and,   reading,  grew  dis- 
tress'd :— 
"  Could  he  resolve  t*  admit  so  poor  a  guest  ? 
"  Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  Sailor  stay, 
"  Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pay." 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appeal'd. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield  : 
"  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
"  Due  or  unsquander'd,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
"  Refuse  we  must  not." — ^With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : — 
**  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
"  How  long  this  crazy  building  wiU  endure ; 
!  "  Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
i  "  About  to  fall,  he  may  be  propp'd  for  years ; 
**  For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply, 
"  But  these  old  batter'd  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past, 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
"  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought, 
"  And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fought." 
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Alas !  our  simple  Seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown, 
Were  from  his  Brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

flovrn: 
All  swept  away,  to  be  perceived  no  more, 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore, 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confess'd,  though  loth  the  truth  to 

find, 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  Brother's  mind : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  ofienoe, 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  questioned,  ^^  choose 

to  come, 
*^  Where  clouds  of  poison'd  fume  defiled  a  room  ? 
"  This  could  their  Lady-friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
'*  (Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
"  Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him — 
*'  A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  ?" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distressed, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  t#  lay. 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  as  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to  find 
His  Brother  wishing  to  be  reckon'd  kind : 
That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distress, 
Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress ; 
But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 
Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee, 
He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea ; 
But  George  indeed— for  George  they  call'd  the  boy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep. 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till  the  fond  mother  cried— "That  man  will  teach 
**  The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech." 
So  judged  the  father — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried  (vexation  growing  day  by  day), 
"  Ah  I  brother  Isaac !— What  I  I  'm  in  the  way !" 
"  No  I  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No  1  but  I 
"  Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  buy 
"  On  any  terms — ^in  short,  we  must  comply : 
"  My  spouse  had  money — she  must  have  her  will — 
"  Ah !  Brother,  marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  lady—"  Sister,  I  offend." 
"  Me  ?"  she  replied — "  Oh  no  I  you  may  depend 
"  On  my  regard — but  watoh  your  Brother's  way, 
"  Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey." 

"  Ah  I"  thought  the  Seaman,  "  what  a  head  was 
mine, 
"  That  easy  berth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

"  I  'U  to  the  parish  " but  a  Uttle  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside. 


Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bor^ 
In  silent  sorrow — ^but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state, 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependant's  fate ; 
"  Brother ! "  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  excuse 
"  The  little  freedom  1  'm  compell'd  to  use : 
"  My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crew!) — 
"  AiTect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you  : 
"  You  speak    so    loud — and  they  have    natures 

soft — 
"  Brother ^I  wish— do  go  upon  the  loft !" 

Poor  George  obeyed,  and  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  come. 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
He  grew  rebellious — at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy you 

"  Apply  to  us  ? No  !  this  will  never  do  : 

"  Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  Overseer, 
**  We  are  engaged — you  can  have  nothing  here  !*' 

George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tone. 
Then  sought  his  loft,  to  think  and  grieve  alone  ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed, 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  \rith  scraps  ill  fed ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased  that  hours  for  play  design'd 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind  ; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy, 
And  he  was  sooth'd  by  the  attentive  boy. 

At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  b^uiled  ; 
The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 
And  now  his  tales  the  Sailor  feebly  told. 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  : 
The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat  ; 
Purloin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame. 
The  food  untouch'd  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

"  Uncle  will  die !"  said  George :— the   piteous 
wife 
Exdaim'd,  "  she  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
"  But,  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
"  And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend." 
The  boy  was  vex'd,  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — What  I  punish'd  for  his  love ! 
No !  he  would  go,  but  softly,  to  the  room. 
Stealing  In  silence — for  he  knew  his  doom. 

Once  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say, 
"  George,  are  you  ill  ?"~and  hurried  him  away ; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry,  "  I>o  use  my  brother  well :" 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meanly 
Who  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent. 
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But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
To  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid  ; 
But  now  the  father  caught  him  at  the  door, 
And,  swearing — ^yes,  the  man  in  office  swore, 
And  cried,   *'  Away !   How  !   Brother,   1  *m  sur- 
prised 
**  That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised  : 
**  Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
*'  Your  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
"  Is  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
"  Your  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  ? 
"  What !  sullen  1— ha,  George  Fletoher !  you  shall 

'*  Proud  as  you  are,  your  bread  depends  on  me  I" 

He  spoke,  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went. 
Then  cool'd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent : 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  compelled  his  son 
To  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one ; 
But  the  wife's  wrath  overcame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose,  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up ;  he  saw  his  Uncle  lie 
Sick  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh ; 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but,  with  a  child-like  art, 
Betray'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart : 
Th*  observant  wife  remark'd,  "  The  boy  is  grown 
*'  So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own : 
^*  So  close  and  sullen  !  and  I  still  suspect 
**  They  often  meet : — do  watch  them  and  detect." 

George  now  remark'd  that  all  was  still  as  night. 
And  hasten'd  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
"  Uncle !"  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door, 
"  I>o  let  me  in" — ^but  he  could  add  no  more  ; 
The  careful  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried, — "  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  ? 
"  Back  to  your  mother !  " — and,  with  hasty  blow, 
He  sent  th' indignant  boy  to  grieve  below; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
**  Is  this  your  conduct  ? — Is  it  thus  you  plan  ? 
"  Seduce  my  child,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 

"  Of  vile  dispute What  is  it  that  you  mean  ? 

''  George,  are  you  dumb  ?  do  learn  to  know  your 

friends, 
**  And  think  awhile  on  whom  your  bread  depends. 
*'  What !  not  a  word  ?  be  thankful  I  am  cool — 
"  But,  sir,  beware,  nor  longer  play  the  fool. 
*'  Come !  brother,  come  !  what  is  it  that  you  seek 
"  By  this  rebellion? — Speak,  you  villain,  speak ! 
**  Weeping !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb  : 
"  I  '11  ope  your  mouth,  impostor  t  if  I  come : 
"  Let  me  approach — I  '11  shake  you  from  the  bed, 
**  You  stubborn  dog Oh  God  I  my  Brother's 

dead !" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  la9t ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart, 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart ; 


s  [The  cbaneten  In  thb  tale,  tboagh  hnmble,  an*  adifiit*- 
bly  dniwn,  and  the  baser  of  them,  we  fear,  the  most  atrikingly 
natural.  An  open-hearted  generous  sailor  had  a  poor,  sneak- 
ing, cunning,  selfiNh  brother,  to  whom  he  remitted  all  his 


But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside. 
Induced  by  av'rice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 

But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fatal  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crime  : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone  ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook — 
^*  So,"  said  his  son,  *^  would  my  poor  Uncle  look." 
"  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." 
"  No  I  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire." 
"  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I  'm  well  supplied 
"  With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 

He  view'd  his  Brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son  ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale. 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
"  The  frank,  kind  Brother,  with  such  open  heart, — 
"  And  I  to  break  it ^'t  was  a  demon's  part !" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels. 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals  *, 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartiess  wife : 
"  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  Brother's  life ; 
'*  It  sufier'd  him  to  langtiish  and  decay — 
"  My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay, 
"  And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his   life 
away  l" 

He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  Uncle  of  his  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

"  Did   he  not  curse  me,  child  ?" — "  He  never 

cursed, 
^*  But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst." 
*'  And  so  will  mine  :" — *'  Then,  father,  you  must 

pray: 
'^  My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  aloue  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain  : 
**  These  from   my  heart,"  he   cries,   "  all  feeling 

drove; 
"  They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love." 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease  *, 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now, 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  si^  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possess'd. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  best. 
And  thus  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh. 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly. 
Without  a  hope  in  life — without  a  wish  to  die.' 


prixe-money,  and  gxve  all  the  arrears  of  his  pay— receiving, 
in  retorn,  vehement  professions  of  gratitude  and  false  pro- 
testations of  regard.    At  last,  the  sailor  is  disabled  in  action. 


In  return,  vehement  professions  of  gratitude  and  false  pro- 
testations of  regard.  At  last,  the  sailor  is  disabled  in  action, 
and  discharged  just  as  his  heartless  brother  has  secured  a 
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THE  LEARNED  BOY. 


Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent. 

To  pleaw  his  grandam.  Merehmt  of  Venice. 

And  then  the  whininf^  schoolbor,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  mominff  face,  creeping,  like  snail. 
Unwillingly  to  school.  A$  Y<m  Like  Jt. 

He  is  a  better  scholar  thani  thonirht  he  was ;  he  has  a  good 
sprag  memory. — Merrtf  fTiveM  offrind$or. 

One  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations, 
Which  oat  oT  oae,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion.  Juliu*  Cettar. 

Oh  I  torture  me  no  more — I  will  confess.— 2  Henry  FI, 


An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Joneiy  and  true ; 

He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do  ; 

Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he, 

Tet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality  : 

Left  with  his  children  in  a  widow'd  state, 

The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate ; 

Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call, 

With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 

Though  each  profes8*d  a  pure  maternal  joy, 

By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy ; 

And  though  a  friendly  Widow  knew  no  rest, 

Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distress'd ; 

Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 

Their  hearts*  concern  to  see  him  left  alone, 

Jones  still  persisted  in  that  cheerless  life, 

As  if 't  were  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

Oh  !  't  is  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead. 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead ; 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
'T  is  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  their  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid  ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve, 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  order,  prudence  in  affairs. 
An  equal  temper  (thank  their  stars !),  are  theirs ; 
In  fact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fix'd  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed : 


small  office  by  sycophancy,  and  made  a  prudent  marriage  with 
a  congenial  temper.  He  seeks  the  shelter  of  his  brother's 
Iioaae  ss  freelv  as  he  would  have  given  it ;  and  does  not  at 
first  perceive  the  coldness  of  his  reception.  But  mortifica- 
tions grow  upon  him  day  bv  day.  His  grog  is  expensive,  and 
his  pipe  makes  the  wife  sick ;  then  his  voice  is  so  loud,  and  his 
manners  so  rough,  that  her  friends  cannot  visit  her  if  he  ap- 
pears at  table;  so  he  is  banished  by  degrees  to  a  garret, 
where  he  falls  sick,  and  has  no  consolation  but  in  the  kindness 
of  one  of  his  nephews,  a  little  bov,  who  administers  to  his  com- 
fort, and  listens  to  his  stories  with  a  delighted  attention,  lliis 
too,  however,  is  interdicted  by  his  hardhearted  parents ;  and 


Yet  some,  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and 

hard, 
Can  hear  such  claims  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  Farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  was  encompass'd  round, 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly, 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art. 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious— gentle  tones. 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones : 
"  Three  girls,"  the  Widow  cried,  "  a  Uvely  three 
"  To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be.** 
"  Yes,**  he  replied,  "  it  calls  for  pains  and  care : 
"  But  I  must  bear  it.** — "  Sir,  you  cannot  bear ; 
"  Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother*8  eye  :** 
"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  fathers  may  supply.*'^ 
"  Such  growing  griefs  your  very  soul  will  tease  :'* 
"  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease — 
"  I  have  a  mother  *' — "  She,  poor  ancient  soul ! 
**  Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  ? 
"  Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  care, 
"  Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorro^-s  share  ? 
"  Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontroird  :'* 
"  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old."  ^ 
*'  Thou  hast  shrewd  servants— they  are  evils  sore  :*' 
"  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  me  more." 
"  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary,  wailing  man  ?" 
"  Alas  I  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can.*' 

Resisted  thus,  the  Widow  soon  withdrew. 
That  in  his  pride  the  Hero  might  pursue  ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat. 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  was  prudent ;  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight  :* 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd. 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claim*d. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  state  decreets 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize — 
It  vows  in  kindness,  to  protect,  defend, 
And  be  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  prove. 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  commence. 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence : 
Our  Farmer  thus  the  proffer*d  kindness  fled. 
And  shunn*d  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

The  Widow  failing,  fresh  besiegers  came^ 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame : 


the  boy  is  oblii^  to  steal  privately  to  his  disconsolate  uncle. 
One  day  his  father  catches  nim  at  his  door ;  and,  afVer  beating 
him  back,  proceeds  to  deliver  a  severe  rebuke  to  his  brother 
for  encouraging  the  child  in  disobedience,  when  be  finds  the 
unconscious  culprit  released  by  death  from  his  despicable  in- 
sults and  reproaches.  The  great  art  of  the  story  consists  in 
the  plausible  excuses  ^ith  which  the  ungrateful  brother 
always  contrives  to  cover  his  wickedness.  After  the  catastro- 
phe, ne  endures  deserved  remorse  and  anguish.— JcrrBXT.] 

I  The  Pferthians  were  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  the  bow,  that 
they  could  shoot  with  elTect  flying. 
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And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  so  discreet  a  friend ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  make 
The  harden*d  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ache. 

But  he  still  governed  with  resistless  hand, 
And  where  he  could  not  guide  he  would  command  : 
"With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steer'd, 
And  his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  though  they 

fear'd ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and  as  his  wealth  was  known, 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  Boy  indeed  was  at  the  Grandam's  side 
Humoured  and  train' d,  her  trouble  and  her  pride : 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild, 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child ; 
This  nature  prompts  ;  minds  UDinform*d  and  weak 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek  : 
Push*d  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside. 
The  cores  of  man,  his  humour,  or  his  pride, 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  state,  allied : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age, 
The  old  are  pleased  e*en  children  to  engage  -, 
And  all  their  wisdom,  scom'd  by  proud  mankind. 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind, 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led. 
And  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  Father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had, 
Yet  saw  with  pain  a  whining,  timid  Lad  ; 
Yi'hom  he  instructing  led  through  cultured  fields. 
To  show  what  Man  performs,  what  Nature  yields  : 
But  Stephen,  listless,  wandered  from  the  view. 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew. 
And  idly  gazed  about  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  lambs  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish'd  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay  ; 
Best  pleased  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see, 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime  the  Dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night, 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright, 
And  on  the  favourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

light; 
Her  Bible-stories  she  impressed  betimes, 
And  flird  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes  ; 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt, 
And  the  poor  Boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
From  frightful  dreams  he  waking  sobb*d  in  dread, 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  Father  wish'd  such  errors  to  correct. 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
But  more  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  farmer  be ; 
In  vain  he  tried  the  shiftless  Lad  to  guide. 
And  yet  't  was  time  that  something  should  be 

tried: 
He  at  the  village-school  perchance  might  gain 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain ; 
Yet  the  good  Dame  affirmed  her  favourite  child 
Was  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
"  That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak, 
**  And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  Father  doubted — but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 


There  the  rude  lads  compeird  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
At  this  the  Grandam  more  indulgent  grew, 
And  bade  her  Darling  "  shim  the  beastly  crew ; 
'*  Whom  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie 
'*  Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die." 
This  was  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
Yet  if  the  Boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart, 
Within  the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  clean  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero  sate ; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
On  pains  and  care  was  at  his  fingers*  ends. 

This  had  his  Father's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride  ; 
And  though  a  farmer  he  would  never  make, 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  employ. 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  Cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd. 
Easy  but  humble— little  could  be  gain'd  : 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  part, 
Tears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
The  careful  Father  bade  his  Son  attend 
To  all  his  duties  and  obey  his  Friend ; 
To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright, 
As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight, 
TiU  acts  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight : 
"  Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
"  T'  assume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
'*  I  say,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true, 
'*  And  this  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
"  Heroic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  pride, 
**  Have  fear'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside ; 
"  While  others  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
"  The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy : 
"  Be  manly,  then,  though  mild,  for,  sure  as  fate, 
**  Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  effeminate ; 
'*  Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
''  ('T  is  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  will  produce : 
''  And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
"  Or  coiguration ;  but  *t  will  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up  and 

down. 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London-town, 
Now  loth  to  leave  his  Grandam— lost  the  force. 
The  drift  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse  *, 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
'T  was  good   advice,   and  meant,  **  My  son,  be 

good ;" 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  Lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress : 
**  Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child — and,  first  of  all, 
"  Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
**  Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
^*  For  meditation  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
"  Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look — 
**  There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
"  Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen, 
"  And  keep  your  conscience  and  your  linen  clean  : 
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**  Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be 

**  When  kings  and  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Father "  Hush,  my  son!" 

replied 
The  Dame "  the  Scriptures  must  not  be  de- 
nied." 

The  Lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  ap^ 
proach. 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  qidte  rent  asunder :  on  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild-beasts  and  wax-work  flllM  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart : 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  &mous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  Boy, 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ ; 
Yet  as  he  could  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid  ; 
On  older  Cl^ks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix'd. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them, 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
"  Oh !  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free, 
"  No !  he  was  nothing— nothing  could  he  be  : 
"  They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look, 
**  And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  fh>m  a  book ; 
'*  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  "  will  forbear  to  speak, 
"  And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
**They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp*d  the 

pen, 
**  Of  singlng^women  and  of  acting-men ; 
'*  Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
"  Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk; 
^*  While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, — 
'*  Oh  I  't  is  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing  : 
**■  They  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
'*  I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand ; 
**  Or  see  the  plays  when  erities  rise  and  roar, 
*'And    hiss    and    groan,    and  cry — Encore!  en- 
core I 
'*  There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind ; 
**  If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 

Alas !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept ; 
Virtue  perhaps  had  conquer'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  rimple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  Clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernised ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday-walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  expUining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe ; 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd, 
Where  the  Lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  be  ventured  there : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm. 
His  friend  enlooked  within  a  Lady's  arm, 
And  freely  talking—''  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
*'  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  free ;" 


And  much  amazed  was  Stephen  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seixed, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased. 
''  Alas !"  he  sigh'd,  **  I  never  can  contrive 
"  At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrivo ; 
'*  Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
''  I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost." 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went, 
But  the  Boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
"He    loved,"    he    said,    "to    buy,    but    not   to 

spend — 
"  They  only  talk  awhile,  and  there 's  an  end." 

''  Gome,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  Friend 
replied ; 
"  You  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
"  To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
"  The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !" 

The  cooler   Clerks  exclaim'd,   "  In  vain   your 

art 
"  To  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
"  Rustics,    though   coarse,    and  savages,   though 

wild, 
"  Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild ; 
"But  what,  my  friend,  can  flow   from  all  these 

pains? 
"  There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." 

"  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man, 
"  But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can : 
"  Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display, 
"  Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books—"  I  love  to  know 
"  How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show  : 
"  And  now,"  he  cried,  "  I  shaU  be  pleased  to  got 
"  Beyond  the  Bible— there  I  puszle  yet." 

He  spoke  abash'd.— "  Nay,  nay !"    the  fnend 
replied, 
"  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside  ; 
"  Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
"  Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
"  A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
"  I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
"  The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
"  Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
"  For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
"  Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within ; 
"  Of  this  hereaftei^-we  will  now  select 
"  Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct : 
"  Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed, 
"  And    reasonera   form   your   morals   and    your 
creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fairly  paid. 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay'd : 
But  not  till  first  he  papered  all  the  row, 
And  placed  in  order  to  ei\joy  the  show ; 
Next  lettered  all  the  backs  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  Order— I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  1  in  part  believe — 
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Shows  ft  oleftr  mind  ftnd  cleaOf  and  whoso  needs 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds  ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be, 
£re  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree ; 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain, 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign ; 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs, 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns  : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place, 
With  all  that 's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base, 
With  all  that  raeriU  soom,  and  all  that  meets  dis- 
grace— 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid  ; 
Ii\  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obeyM ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones, 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones : 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense.* 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use ! 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — survey'd,  e^joy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy'd : 
So  will'd  the  Fates — ^but  these  with  patience  read 
Had  vast  effect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appeared :  within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
He  fail'd  indeed--but  stiU  his  Friend  confessed 
The  beet  have  failM,  and  he  had  done  his  best : 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims, 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force. 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course. 

Encouraged  thus,  our  Clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address. 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books, 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks : 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friend,  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The   Clerks  exclaim'd— '*  'T  is  famous,  and  H  is 
strange." 

Two  years  had  pass'd ;  the  Youth  attended  still 
(Though  thus  accompUsh'd)  with  a  ready  quill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  case, 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place  ; 
By  promise  bound,  the  Son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friends  were 

well ; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind, 
And  needed  nothing — ^then  his  name  was  sign'd  : 


*  ["  Mr.  Crabbe  eontinued  all  through  hia  nsidenoe  in 
Suffolk  the  boUnical  and  entomological  atudiea  to  which  he 
had  been  ao  early  devoted,  llila  devotion  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed purely  from  the  love  of  acience  and  the  inereaae  of 
knowledge ;  at  all  eventa  he  never  aeemed  to  be  oaptivated 
with  the  mere  beauty  of  natural  objeeta,  or  even  to  eatch  any 
taste  for  the  arrangement  of  his  own  apecimena.  Within  the 
house  was  a  kind  of  scientific  oonAision ;  in  the  garden  the 
usual  showy  forelgnera  gave  place  to  the  moat  scarce  flowers, 
and  especially  to  the  rarer  weeda,  of  Britain ;  and  these  were 


But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday-walks  and  views. 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news  ; 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  Father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came. 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loth  to  blame 
**  Stephen  was  once  my  duteous  9on^  and  now 
"  Afy  most  obedient — this  can  I  allow  ? 
"  Can  I  with  pleasure  or  with  patience  see 
*■*■  A  boy  at  once  so  heartless  and  so  free  ?" 

But  soon  the  kinsman  heavy  tidings  told, 
That  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold  : 
*'  Stephen,  though  steady  at  his  desk,  was  grown 
**  A  nke  and  coxcomb — this  he  grieved  to  own  *, 
**  His  cousin  left  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
'*  Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way  ; 
"  Sometimes  he  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
**  To  show  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face  : 
**  I  search'd  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
^*  Books  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
"  The  works  of  atheists  half  the  number  made, 
**  The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
**  Which  neither  man  nor  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
'*  If  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  f^eed : 
"  I  sometimes  threaten'd,  and  would  fairly  state 
"  My  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
**  But  I  'm  a  cit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
**  They  're    knowledge,    and    (good  Lord !)  phi- 
losophy." 

"  Oh,  send  him  down,"  the  Father  soon  replied ; 
**  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried : 
"  If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
*'  Some  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom — 
**  Go  to  the  fanner  ?  to  the  rustic's  home  ? 
"Curse  the  base    threat'ning— "    ''Nay,  child, 

never  curse ; 
*'  Corrupted  long,  your  case  is  growing  worse." 
**  11 "   quoth  the  youth ;  '*  I  challenge  all  man- 
kind 
"  To  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  ? 
"  Improve  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  ? 
"  Inquire — my  friends  will  tell  it  to  your  face ; 
"  Have  I  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  ? 
"  A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep ; 
''This    let    him  know."— "It  would  his  wrath 

excite : 
"  But  come,  prepare,  you  must  away  to-night." 
"  What  I    leave    my  studies,    my  improvements 

leave, 
"  My  faithful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve  ?"— 
"  Go  to  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
"  All  these  improvements ;  they  are  lost  on  me." 


aeatteved  here  and  there  only  for  preaervation.  In  fket,  he 
neither  loved  order  for  ita  own  aake,  nor  had  any  very  high 
opinion  of  that  passion  in  others :  witness  his  words,  in  the 
tale  of  Stephen  Jones,  tlie '  Learned  Boy,* — 

*  The  love  of  order — ^I  the  thing  receive,*  ht. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in'theae  linea,  It  ia  certain  that 
thia  insensibility  to  the  beauty  of  order  waa  a  defect  in  bin 
own  mind,  arising  from  what  1  moat  call  hia  want  of  taale."— 
Life,  oMte,  p.  46.] 
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The  Youth,  though  loth,  obey'd,  and  soon  he 
saw 
The  Farmer-father,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who,  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  so  daring,  yet  so  cold : 
And  soon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
That  secrets  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share  ; 
But  he  resolved  those  secrets  to  obtain, 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 

Stephen,  though  vain,  was  with  his  father  mute ; 
He  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shunned  dispute  ; 
And  yet  he  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know ; 
These  to  the  Grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke, 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  enjoyed  the  joke : 
But  on  the  father  when  he  cast  his  eye, 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy  ; 
And  thus  there  seem*d  to  be  a  hollow  truce, 
Still  threat*ning  something  dismal  to  produce. 

Ere  this  the  Father  at  his  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled ; 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind ; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
Condemned,   and    bore   with    vengeful    thoughts 

away; 
Then  in  a  close  recess  the  couple  near, 
He  sat  unseen  to  see,  unheard  to  hear. 

There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came  ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  Youth  and  ancient  Dame, 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix*d — but  neither  thought 
How    near   a  foe,   with    power    and    vengeance 
fraught. 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad, 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began, 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man  ; 
She  brought,  \dth  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old, 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Th^n  he  in  winter-nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  often  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  name  appearM,  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word,  and  verse. 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed, 
And  so  employed  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

"  Such  wert  thou  once  ;  and  now,  my  child,  they 
say 
^*  Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away ; 
"  The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
"  The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  Clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assumed  the  man. — 

"  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
"  Nor  prince  of  devils :  that  I  know  for  truth. 
"  Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
"  The  arts  of  priests,  and  all  the  canting  tribe  ? 


**  Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 

"  Was  Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh  dreajn*d  his 

dreams : 
*'  Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewilder*d  head, 
**  (The  learned  write,)  religious  dreams  were  bred ; 
"  Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various  forms 

combined, 
"  They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
**  Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
"  Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  craft  be  made 
"  Slave  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
*'  So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rogues  agreed 
"  To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
"  When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold, 
"  And  hell  was  threatened  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

"  Why  so  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray  ? 
"  As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say : 
**  This  may  surprise  you ;  I  myself  began 
"  To  feel  disturbed,  and  to  my  Bible  ran ; 
"  I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this, 
"  The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss ; 
**  It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
^*  I  hate  t«  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest : 
"  The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
"  Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." 

'*  Oh  !  wicked  I  Wicked !  my  unhappy  child, 
"  How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled  I" 

*'  How  1  wicked,  say  you  ?  You  can  little  gness 
^'  The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness  : 
^*  Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
*^  Have  gain'd  both  wives  and  widows  wealth  and. 

fame ; 
"  And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
*'  Those  threatened  pains ;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

head: 
"  Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire, 
"  And  what  we  wish  't  is  lawful  to  acquire ; 
"  So  say  my  books — and  what  beside  they  show 
"  'T  is  time  to  let  this  honest  Farmer  know. 
"  Nay,  look  not  grave  ;  am  I  commanded  down 
"  To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  ? 
^*  Is  such  his  purpose  ?  then  he  shall  be  told 
"  The  vulgar  insult — 

Hold,  in  mercy  hold  ! — 
^*  Father,  oh  I  father  !  throw  the  whip  away  ; 
"  I  was  but  jesting ;  on  my  knees  I  pray — 
"  There,  hold  his  arm^-oh  I  leave  us  not  alone  : 
"  In  pity  cease,  and  1  will  yet  atone 

"  For  all  my  sin." In  vain ;  stoke  after  stroke, 

On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke  ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried, 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt, 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt ; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw, 
And  every  thought  was  tum'd  to  fear  and  awe  ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place. — 
Such  cures  are  done  when  doctors  know  the  < 


"  Oh !  I  shall  die— my  father !  do  receive 
"  My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe. 
^'  The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well  ; 
"  There  is  a  devil,  oh  !  there  is  a  hell ; 
*'  And  I'm  a  sinner :  spare  me,  I  am  young, 
"  My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue  ; 
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"  My  heart  consented  not ;  't  is  all  a  lie : 

"  Oh  2  spare  me  then,  I  *m  not  prepared  to  die." 

"  Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch !"   the  Father 
cried ; 
"  Dost  thou  presume  to  teach  ?  art  thou  a  guide  ? 
**  Driyeiler  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
^*  To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religious  dress ; 
*'  Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdain, 
**  Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain  ; 
*'  But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exceed 
"  Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed. 
**  Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
'*  The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend  ? 
"  Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  ? 
"  Atheists  themselves  would  scorn  a  friend  like  thee . 

^*  Lo !  yonder  blaze  thy  worthies ;  in  one  heap 
'^  Thy  scoundrel  favourites  must  for  ever  sleep  : 
'■^  Each  yields  its  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn, 
**  Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom'd  to  bum ; 


'*  Two  noble  fagots  made  the  flame  you  see, 

"  Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee  ; 

"  That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  stand , 

"  And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand  : 

"  The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 

"  Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow ; 

*'  Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  power, 

'*  And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  humble,  I  had  first  design*d 
**  By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
"  And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid, 
**  Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid : 
"  But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide  ; 
"  And  thou  art  vain,   and  pain  must   humble 

pride: 
"  Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
**  But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure ; 
**  Scorn  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  only 

cure  I** 


END  OF  THE   TALES.* 


1  [Hie  elennt  and  Jndieions  eride  of  then  Tales  In  the 
*  Edinbargh  Review'  for  18IS  thus  ooneludes  his  article:— 
**  The  last  Ule  is  the  history  of  a  poor,  weakly,  paltry  lad, 
who  is  sent  np  from  the  country  to  be  a  clerk  in  town ;  and 
learns  by  slow  degrees  to  affect  freetlilnking,  and  to  oraetise 
diaripation.  Upon  the  tidings  of  which  happy  conversion,  his 
fkther,  a  wortliy  old  fknner,  orders  him  down  anin  to  the 
coantry,  where  he  harrows  up  the  soul  of  his  pTous  grand- 
mother by  his  infidel  prating— and  his  flather  reforms  him  at 
once  by  burning  his  idol  book,  and  treating  him  with  a 
vigorous  course  of  horsewhipping.  Tliere  is  some  humour  in 
this  tale,  and  a  mat  deal  of  nature  and  art,  especially  in  the 
delineation  of  tibia  slender  clerk's  gradual  corruption,  and  in 
the  constant  and  eonstitutional  pradominanoe  of  weakne« 
and  follv  in  all  his  vice  and  virtue,  his  piety  and  proAmeneas. 

**  We  have  thus  gone  through  these  tales  with  minuteness. 
Considering  Mr.  Crabbe  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  original 
writer  that  has  ever  come  before  us,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  of  opinion  that  his  writinn  are  destined  to  a  still  more 
extensive  popularity  than  they  have  yet  obtained,  we  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  contributing  our  little  aid  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  destiny.  It  is  chiefly  for  tlie  same  reason 
that  we  have  directed  our  remarks  rather  to  the  mural  than 
the  literary  qualities  of  his  works— to  his  genius,  at  least, 
rather  than  his  taste— and  to  his  thoughts  rather  than  his 
figures  of  speech.  By  ftr  the  most  remarkalile  thing  in  his 
writing  is  the  prodigious  mass  of  original  observations  and 
reflect  tons  they  everywhere  exhibit,  and  that  extraordinary 
power  of  conceiving  and  representing  an  imaginary  object, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  with  such  a  rich  and  com- 
plete accompaniment  of  dreumstanoes  and  details  as  few 
ordinary  observers  either  perceive  or  remember  in  realities— 
a  power  which  must  for  ever  entitle  him  to  the  very  first 
rank  among  descriptive  poets,  and,  when  directed  to  worthy 
objects,  to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in  the  highest  departments 
of  poetry. 

**  We  think  that  many  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  stories  may  be 
ranked  by  the  side  of  the  inimitable  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
and  are  calculated  to  do  nearly  as  much  good  among  Uiat  part 
of  the  population  with  which  thev  are  principally  occupied. 
But  it  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  moral  benefit  which  we 
think  they  may  derive  fh>m  them  that  we  would  peculiarly 
recommend  the  writings  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to  that  great  propor- 
tion of  our  readers  which  must  necessarily  belong  to  die 
middling  or  humbler  classes  of  the  community :  we  are 
peisuaded  that  they  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  them 
tlian  readers  of  any  other  description.  Those  who  do  not 
'  belong  to  that  rank  of  societv  with  which  this  powerful 
writer  is  chiefly  conversant  in  his  poetry,  or  who  have  not  at 
least  Kone  much  among  them,  and  attended  diligently  to 
their  chaxacters  and  occupations,  can  neither  be  half  aware 
of  the  exquisite  fidelity  of  his  delineations,  nor  feel  in  their 
f\ill  force  the  better  part  of  the  emotions  which  he  has 
suggested.  Vehement  paarion,  Indepd,  is  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  and  its  language  and  external  indications  nearly 


the  same  in  all.  Like  highly  lectified  spirit,  it  biases  and 
inflames  with  equal  fbree  and  brightness  from  whatever  ma- 
terlals  it  is  extracted.  But  all  the  softer  and  kindlier  affec- 
tions, all  the  aocial  anxieties  that  mix  with  oar  daily  hopes, 
and  endear  our  home,  and  colour  our  existence,  wear  a  differ- 
ent livery,  and  are  written  in  a  different  character,  in  almost 
every  great  caste  or  division  of  society ;  and  the  heart  is 
warmed  and  the  spirit  is  touched  by  their  delineation,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  propoition  in  which  we  are  fkmiliar  with 
the  types  by  which  they  are  represented.  When  Bums,  in 
his  better  days,  walked  out  on  a  fine  summer  morning  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  latter  observed  to  him  what  a  beauty 
the  scattered  coCtaKca,  with  their  white  walls  and  curling 
smoke  shining  in  the  silent  sun,  imparted  to  the  Undscape, 


the  peasant-poet  observed  that  Ae  felt  that  beaitfy  ten  times 
more  strongly  than  his  oompanion,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  be  a  cottager  to  know  wiiat  pwe  and  tranquil  pleasures 
nestled  below  those  lowly  roofh,  or  to  read  in  their  external 
appearance  the  signs  of  so  many  heartfelt  and  long-remem- 
bered enjoyments.  In  the  same  way,  the  humble  and  patient 
hopes,  the'  depressing  embarrassments,  the  little  mortifica- 
tions, the  slender  triumphs,  and  stranffe  temptations  which 
occur  in  middling  life,  and  are  the  theme  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
finest  and  most  touching  representations,  can  only  be  guessed 
at  by  those  who  glitter  in  the  higher  walks  of  existence ; 
while  they  must  ndse  a  tumultuous  tluob  and  many  a  fond 
recollection  in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  they  reflect  so 
truly  the  image  of  their  own  estate,  and  reveal  so  clearly  the 
secrets  of  their  habitual  sensations. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefbre,  that,  though  such 
writings  as  are  now  before  us  must  give  pleasure  to  all  per- 
sons  of  taste  and  sensibility,  they  will  give  by  for  the  greatest 

Sleasure  to  those  whose  condition  is  least  remote  ttom  that  of 
le  beings  with  whom  they  are  occupied.  But  we  think  also 
that  it  was  wise  and  meritorious  in  Mr.  Oabbe  to  occupy 
himself  with  such  beings.  In  tliis  country  there  nrobably  are 
not  less  than  two  humdnd  thomtand  pmons  who  read  for 
amusement  or  instruction  among  the  middling  dasset  of  so 
ciety.  In  the  higher  classes  there  are  not  as  many  as  twenty 
tfUrtuand.  It  is  eaay  to  see  therefore  which  a  poet  should 
choose  to  please  for  nis  own  glory  and  emolument,  and  which 
he  ahould  wish  to  delight  and  amend  out  of  mere  philan- 
thropy. The  fact  too,  we  believe,  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
larger  body  are  to  the  TuM  as  well  educated  and  as  high- 
minded  as  the  smaller ;  and,  though  their  taste  may  not  be 
so  correct  and  fkstidious,  we  are  persuaded  that  their  sensi- 
bility is  greater.** 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  paper,  the  writer  (probably  Mr.  Jeffrey) 
explains  the  sense  ne  attaches  to  a  vague  phrase  in  the  last 
of  these  interesting  parsgraphs.  He  says,—"  By  the  middling 
elatseg  we  mean  almost  all  those  who  are  below  the  sphere  of 
what  is  called  fashionable  or  public  life,  and  who  do  not  aim 
at  distinction  or  notoriety  beyond  the  circle  of  their  equals  in 
fortune  and  situation."! 

SB 
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FLIRTATION: 


A  DIALOGUE.* 


From  her  own  room,  in  summer's  softest  eve, 
Stepp'd  Celia  forth  her  Delia  to  receive, — 
Joy  in  her  looks,  that  half  her  tale  declared. 

C — War  and  the  waves  my  fav'rite  Youth  have 
spared ; 
Faithful  and  fond,  through  many  a  painful  year. 
My  Charles  will  come Bo  give  me  joy,  my  dear. 

7>. — ^I  give  you  joy,  and  so  may  he ;  but  still, 
*T  is  right  to  question  if  't  is  sure  he  will ; 
A  sailor's  open  honest  heart  we  prize, 
But  honest  sailors  have  their  ears  and  eyes. 

C. — Oh !  but  he  surely  will  on  me  depend, 
Nor  dare  to  doubt  the  firmness  of  his  friend. 

D, — Be  not  secure ;  the  very  best  have  foes, 
And  facts  they  would  not  to  the  world  expose ; 
And  these  he  may  be  told,  if  he  converse  with 
those. 

C — Speak  you  in  friendship  ? — let  it  be  sincere 
And  naked  truth, — and  what  have  I  to  fear  ? 

D. — I  speak  in  friendship ;  and  I  do  confess, 
If  I  were  you,  the  Truth  should  wear  a  dress : 
If  Charles  should  doubt,  as  lovers  do,  though  blind, 
Would  you  to  him  present  the  naked  mind  ? 
If  it  were  clear  as  crystal,  yet  it  checks 
One's  joy  to  think  that  he  may  fancy  specks ; 
And  now,  in  five  long  years,  we  scarcely  know 
How  the  mind  gets  them,  and  how  large  they  grow. 
Let  woman  be  as  rigid  as  a  nun. 
She  cannot  censures  and  surmises  shun. 
Wonder  not,  then,  at  tales  that  Scandal  tells — 
Your  father's  rooms  were  not  like  sisters'  cells ; 
Nor  pious  monks  came  there,  nor  prosing  friars. 
But  well-dress'd  captains  and  approving  squires. 

C. — What  these  to  me,  admit  th'  account  be 
true? 

2>. — ^Nay,  that  yourself  describe — they  came  to 
you  I 


'  [Written  In  May,  1816.] 


C — Well  I  to  my  friend  I  may  the  truth  confess, 
Poor  Captain  Glimmer  loved  me  to  excess ; 
Flintham,  the  young  solicitor,  that  wrote 
Those  pretty  verses,  he  began  to  dote  ; 
That  Youth  from  Oxford,  when  I  used  to  stop 
A  moment  with  him,  at  my  feet  would  drop ; 
Nor  less  your  Brother,  whom,  for  your  dear  sake, 
I  to  my  favour  often  used  to  take : 
And  was,  vile  world !  my  character  at  stake  ? 
If  such  reports  my  Sailor's  ear  should  reach. 
What  jealous  thoughts  and  fancies  may  they  tesch ! 
If  without  cause  ill-judging  men  suspect, 
What  may  not  all  these  harmless  truths  efi*ect  ? 
And  what,  my  Delia,  if  our  virtues  fail, 
What  must  we  fear  if  conscious  we  are  frail  ? 
And  well  you  know,  my  friend,  nor  fear  t*  impart^ 
The  tender  frailties  of  the  yielding  heart. 

2>. — Speak  for  yourself,  fair  lady!  speak  with 
care; 
I,  not  your  frailties,  but  your  suffering  share  : 
You  may  my  counsel,  if  you  will,  refuse ; 
But  pray  beware  how  you  my  name  accuse. 

C — Accuse  you  !  No  !  there  is  no  need  of  one 
To  do  what  long  the  public  voice  has  done ! 
What  misses  then  at  school  forget  the  fall 
Of  Ensign  Bloomer  when  he  leap'd  the  wall  ? 
That  was  a  first  exploit,  and  we  were  witnesa  all ; 
And  that  sad  night,  upon  my  faithful  breast, 
We  wept  together  till  we  sank  to  rest ; 
You  own'd  your  love 

D.—k  girl,  a  chit,  a  ohUd  ! 
Am  I  for  this,  and  by  a  fHend,  reviled  ? 

C — Then  lay  your  hand,  fair  creature !  on  yofor 
heart. 
And  say  how  many  there  have  had  a  part : 
Six  I  remember ;  and,  if  Fame  be  true, 
The  handsome  Seijeant  had  his  portion  too. 

2>. — A  Seijeant !  Madam,  if  I  might  advise. 
Do  use  some  small  discretion  in  such  lies  : 
A  Seijeant,  Celia  ? 

C. — Handsome,  smart,  and  clean. 
Yes  1  and  the  fellow  had  a  noble  mien. 
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That  might  Excuse  70a  had  you  giv*n  your  hand, — 
But  thiB  your  father  could  not  understand. 

D. — Meroy!    how  pert  and  flippant  are  you 
grown. 
As  if  you  'd  not  a  secret  of  your  own ! 
Yet  would  you  tremble  should  your  Sailor  know 
What  I  or  my  small  cabinet  could  show : 
He  might  suspect  a  heart  with  many  a  wound, 
Shallow  and  deep,  could  never  more  be  sound ; 
That  of  one  pierced  so  oft,  so  largely  bled, 
The  feeling  ceases  and  the  love  is  dead ; 
But  sense  exists,  and  passion  serves  instead. 

C. — Iigurious  Delia  !  cold,  reproachful  maid ! 
Is  thus  my  confidential  faith  repaid  ? 
Is  this  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  held 
When  duty  trembled  and  desire  rebelled ; 
The  sister-vows  we  made,  through  many  a  night, 
To  aid  each  other  in  the  arduous  fight 
With  the  harsh-minded  powers  who  never  think 
What  nature  needs,  nor  will  at  weakness  wink  ? 
And  now,  thou  cruel  girl !  is  all  forgot. 
The  wish  oft  whisper'd,  the  imagined  lot, 
The  secret  Hymen,  the  sequestered  cot  ? 
And  will  you  thus  our  bond  of  firiendship  rend. 
And  join  the  world  in  censure  of  your  friend  ? 
Oh  I   't  is  not  right !  as  all  with  scorn  must  see, 
Although  the  certain  mischief  fiftlls  on  me. 

U. — Nay,  never  weep !  but  let  this  kiss  restore, 
And  make  our  friendship  perfect  as  before ; 
Do  not  our  wiser  selves  ourselves  condemn  ? 
And  yet  we  dearly  love  their  faults  and  them. 
So  our  reproofs  to  tender  ndnds  are  shown, 
We  treat  their  wanderings  as  we  treat  our  own ; 
We  are  each  other's  conscience,  and  we  tell 
Our  friend  her  fault,  because  we  wish  her  well ; 
We  judge,  nay  prejudge,  what  may  be  her  case, 
Fore-arm  the  soul,  and  sJiield  her  ft^m  disgrace. 
Creatures  in  prison,  ere  the  trying  day, 
Their  answers  practise,  and  their  powers  essay. 
By  means  like  these  they  guard  against  surprise. 
And  all  the  puzzling  questions  that  may  rise. 

"  Giulty  or  not  ?"    His  lawyer  thus  address'd 
A  wealthy  rogue.     "  Not  guilty,  I  protest." 
**  Why,  then,  my  friend,  we  *ve  nothing  here  to 

''  But  you  're  in  danger !  prithee  heed  your  way : 
''  You  know  your  truth,  Imhete  your  error  lies : 
"  From  your  *  Not  guilty '  will  your  danger  rise." 
"  Oh  !  but  I  am,  and  I  have  here  the  gain 
"  Of  wicked  craft."—"  Then  let  it  here  remain ; 
''  For  we  must  guard  it  by  a  sure  defence, 
*'  And  not  professions  of  your  innocence ; 
'*  For  that's  the  way,  whatever  you  suppose, 
'*  To  slip  your  neck  within  the  ready  noose." 

Thus,  my  beloved  friend,  a  girl,  if  wise, 
Upon  her  Prudence,  not  her  Truth,  relies. 
It  is  confess'd,  that  not  the  good  and  pure 
Are  in  this  world  of  calumny  secure ; 
And  therefore  never  let  a  lass  rely 
Upon  her  goodness  and  her  chastity : 
Her  very  virtue  makes  her  heedless :  youth 
Reveals  imprudent,  nay  iiijurious,  truth ; 


Whereas,  if  conscious  that  she  merit  blame, 
She  grows  discreet,  and  well  defends  her  fame ; 
And  thus,  ofiending,  better  makes  her  way — 
As  Joseph  Surfiue  argues  in  the  play — 
Than  when  in  virtue's  strength  she  proudly  stood. 
So  wrongly  right,  and  so  absurdly  good. 

Now,  when  your  Charles  shall  be  your  judge, 
and  try 
His  own  dear  damsel — questioning  how  and  why — 
Let  her  be  ready,  arm'd  with  prompt  reply ; 
No  hesitation  let  the  man  discern. 
But  answer  boldly,  then  accuse  in  turn ; 
Some  trifiing  points  with  candid  speech  confess'd, 
Tou  gain  a  monstrous  credit  for  the  rest. 
Then  may  you  wear  the  Injured  Lady  frown. 
And  with  your  anger  keep  his  malice  down ; 
Accuse,  condemn,  and  make  him  glad  at  heart 
To  sue  for  pardon  when  you  come  to  part ; 
But  let  him  have  it ;  let  him  go  in  peace, 
And  all  inquiries  of  themselves  will  cease ; 
To  touch  him  nearer,  and  to  hold  him  fast, 
Have  a  few  tears  in  petto  at  the  last ; 
But,  this  with  care !  for  't  is  a  point  of  doubt, 
If  you  should  end  with  weeping  or  without. 
'T  is  true  you  much  affect  him  by  your  pain, 
But  he  may  want  to  prove  his  power  again  ; 
And,  then,  it  spoils  the  look,  and  hurts  the  eyes — 
A  girl  is  never  handsome  when  she  cries. 
Take  it  for  granted,  in  a  general  way. 
The  more  you  weep  for  men,  the  more  you  may. 
Save  your  resources ;  for  though  now  you  cry 
With  good  effect,  you  may  not  by  and  by. 
It  is  a  knack ;  and  there  are  those  that  weep 
Without  emotion  that  a  man  may  sleep ; 
Others  disgust — ^t'  is  genius,  not  advice, 
That  will  avail  us  in  a  thing  so  nice. 
If  you  should  love  him,  you  have  greater  need 
Of  all  your  care,  and  may  not  then  succeed : — 
For  that 's  our  bane — ^we  should  be  conquerors  all 
With  hearts  untouch'd — our  feelings  cause  our  fall. 
But  your  experience  aids  you :  you  can  hide 
Your  real  weakness  in  your  borrow'd  pride. 

But  to  the  point :  should  so  the  Charge  be  laid, 
That  nought  against  it  fairly  can  be  said — 
How  would  you  act  ?     You  would  not  then  con- 
fess? 

C, — Oh !  never !  no  I — ^nor  even  my  Truth  pro- 
fess! 
To  mute  contempt  I  would  alone  resort 
For  the  Reporters,  and  for  their  Report. 
If  he  profess'd  forgiveness,  I  would  cry — 
"  Forgive  such  faithlessness !  so  would  not  I. 
"  Such  errors  pardon !  he  that  so  would  act 
"  Would,  I  am  sure,  be  guilty  of  the  fact ; 
**  Charles,  if  I  thought  your  spirit  was  so  mean, 
"  I  would  not  longer  in  your  walks  be  seen : 
**  Could  you  such  woman  for  a  moment  prize  ? 
"  You  might  forgive  her,  but  you  must  despise." 

2>. — Bravo,  my  girl!  'tis  then  our  sex  com- 
mand. 
When  we  can  seize  the  weapon  in  their  hand. 
When  we  their  charge  so  manage,  that 't  is  found 
To  save  the  credit  it  was  meant  to  wound. 
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Those  who  by  reasons  their  acquittal  seek, 
Make  the  whole  sex  contemptible  and  weak ; 
This,  too,  observe — that  men  of  sense  in  love 
Dupes  more  complete  than  fools  and  blockheads 

prove ; 
For  all  that  knowledge,  lent  them  as  a  guide. 
Goes  off  entirely  to  the  lady's  side ; 
Whereas  the  blockhead  rather  sees  the  more, 
And  gains  perception  that  he  lacked  before. 
His  honest  passion  blinds  the  man  of  sense, 
While  want  of  feeling  is  the  fool's  defence ; 
Arm'd  with  insensibility  he  comes, 
When  more  repelVd  he  but  the  more  assumes, 
And  thus  succeeds  where  fails  the  man  of  wit ; 
For  where  we  cannot  conquer  we  submit. 

But  come,  my  love !  let  us  examine  now 
These  Charges  all ;— -say,  what  shall  we  avow. 
Admit,  deny ;  and  which  defend,  and  how  ? 
That  old  affair  between  your  fHend  and  you, 
When  your  fond  Sailor  bade  his  home  adieu. 
May  be  forgotten ;  yet  we  should  prepare 
For  all  events :  and  are  you  guarded  there  ? 

C— Oh!  'tis  long  since — ^I  might  the  whole 
deny — 
"  So  poor  and  so  contemptible  a  lie  ! 
"  Charles,  if  'tis  pleasant  to  abuse  your  friend, 
*'  Let  there  be  something  that  she  may  defend ; 
"  This  is  too  siUy-^" 

7>. — ^Woll  you  may  appear 
With  so  much  spirit — not  a  witness  near  ; 
Time  puzzles  judgment,  and,  when  none  explain, 
You  may  assume  the  airs  of  high  disdain. 
But  for  my  Brother :  night  and  mom  were  you 
Together  found,  th'  inseparable  two. 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  vulgar  prying  men — 
In  the  old  abbey — in  the  lonely  glen — 
In  the  beech-wood — within  the  quarry  made 
By  hands  long  dead — within  the  silent  glade. 
Where   the  moon  gleams  up<m  the  spring  that 

flows 
By  the  grey  willows  as  they  stand  in  rows — 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  there 's  not  a  quiet  spot 
In  all  the  parish  where  the  pair  were  not, 
Oft  watch'd,  oft  seen.    Tou  must  not  so  despise 
T14p  weighty  charge — Now,  what  will  you  devise  ? 

C— "  Her  brother!    What,   sir?  Jealous  of  a 
child! 
'^  A  friend's  relation !  Why,  the  man  is  wild ! 
"  A  boy  not  yet  at  college !  Come,  this  proves 
"  Some  truth  in  you  I  This  is  a  freak  of  Love's : 
"  I  must  forgive  it,  though  I  know  not  how 
"  A  thing  so  very  simple  to  allow. 
**  Pray,  if  I  meet  my  cousin's  little  boy, 
**  And  take  a  kiss,  would  that  your  peace  annoy  ? 
"  But  I  remember  Delia — yet  to  give 
"  A  thought  to  this  is  folly,  as  I  Uve— 
"  But  I  remember  Delia  made  her  prayer 
"  That  I  would  try  and  give  the  Boy  an  air ; 
"  Yet  awkward  he,  for  all  the  pains  we  took — 
*'  A  bookish  boy,  his  pleasure  is  his  book ; 
"  And  since  the  lad  is  grown  to  man's  estate, 
"  We  never  speak— your  bookish  youth  I  hate." 


'  D. — ^Right !   and  he   cannot  tell,  with  all  his 

art. 
Our  father's  will  compell'd  you  both  to  part. 

C — Nay,  this  is  needless— 

D. — Oh !  when  you  are  tried. 
And  taught  for  trial,  must  I  feed  your  pride  ? 
Oh  I  that 's  the  vice  of  which  I  still  complain : 
Men  could  not  triumph  were  not  women  vain. 
But  now  proceed — say  boyhood  in  this  case 
(The  last  obscure  one)  shields  you  from  disgrace. 
But  what  of  Shelley  ?  all  your  foes  can  prove, 
And  all  your  friends,  that  here  Indeed  was  lov.e. 
For  three  long  months  you  met  as  lovers  meet. 
And  half  the  town  has  seen  him  at  your  feet ; 
Then,  on  the  evil  day  that  saw  you  part. 
Your  ashy  looks  betray'd  your  aching  heart. 
With  this  against  you 

C  This,  my  watchful  firiend. 
Confess  I  cannot ;  therefore  must  defend. 

"  Shelley !  dear  Charles,  how  enter'd  he  your 

mind? 
"  Well  may  they  say  that  jealousy  is  blind ! 
"  Of.  all  the  men  who  talk'd  with  me  of  love, 
"  His  were  the  offers  I  could  least  approve  ; 
*'  My    father's  choice — and,   Charles,  you    must 

agree 
^  That  my  good  fitther  seldom  thinks  with  me — 
*'  Or  his  had  been  the  grief,  while  thou  wert  toss'd 

at  sea ! 
"  It  was  so  odious — when  that  man  was  near, 
'*  My  father  never  could  himself  appear  ; 
"  Had  I  received  his  fav'rite  with  a  frown, 
"  Upon  my  word  he  would  have  knock'd  me  dowu. 

D, — Weill    grant  you    durst  not  fipo^-n — ^but 
•    people  say 
That  you  were  dying  when  he  went  away : — 
Yes !  you  were  ill !  of  that  no  doubts  remain  ; 
And  how  explain  it  ? — 

C— Oh!  I '11  soon  explain : — 

"  I  sicken'd,  say  you,  when  the  man  was  gone  ? 
"  Could  I  be  well,  if  sickness  would  come  on  ? 
"  Fact  foUows  fact :  but  is 't  of  Nature's  laws 
*'  That  one  of  course  must  be  the  other's  cause  ? 
'*  Just  as  her  husband  tried  his  fav'rite  gun, 
"  My  cousin  brought  him    forth    his   first-born 

son. 
"  The  birth  might  either  flash  or  fright  succeed, 
**  But  neither,  sure,  were  causes  of  the  deed. 
"  That  Shelley  left  us,  it  is  very  true— 
^*  That  sickness  found  me,  I  confess  it  too ; 
"  But  that  the  one  was  cause,  and  one  effect, 
**  Is  a  conceit  I  utterly  reject. 
'*  You  may,  my  Friend,  demonstrate,  if  you  plesse, 
*'  That  disappointment  will  bring  on  disease  ; 
<*  But,  if  it  should,  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
"  If  'tis  a  quinsy  that  such  griefs  bestow  ? 

I  "  A  heart  may  suffer,  if  a  la[dy  dote ; 

'  <*  But  will  she  feel  her  anguish  in  the  throat  ? 

I  "  I  've  heard  of  pangs  that  tender  folks  endure, 

>  **  But  qot  that  linctuses  and  bUsters  cure." 
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Your  thoughts,  my  Delia  ? — 

7>.^What  I  think  of  this  ? 
^hy !  if  he  smile,  it  is  not  much  amiss : 
But  there  are  humours  ;  and,  by  them  possessed, 
A  lover  will  not  hearken  to  a  jest. 
f 
Well,  let  this  pass !— but,  for  the  next  affair : 
We  know  your  father  was  indignant  there ; 
He  hated  Miller.     Say !  if  Charles  should  press 
For  explanation,  what  would  you  confess  ? 
You  cannot  there  on  his  commands  presume  ; 
Besides,  you  fainted  in  a  public  room ; 
There  own'd  your  flame,  and,  like  heroic  maid, 
The  sovereign  impulse  of  your  will  obeyed. 
What,  to  your  thinking,  was  the  world's  disdain? 
You  could  retort  its  insolence  again  : 
Your  boundless  passion  boldly  you  avow'd, 
And  spoke  the  purpose  of  your  soul  aloud : 
Associates,  servants,  friends,  alike  can  prove 
The  world-defying  force  of  Celia*8  love. 
Did  she  not  wish,  nay  vow,  to  poison  her 
Whom,  some  durst  whisper,  Damon  could  prefer? 
And  then  that  frantic  quarrel  at  the  ball — 
It  must  be  known,  and  he  will  hear  it  all. 
Nay  !  never  frown,  but  cast  about,  in  time. 
How  best  to  answer  what  he  thinks  a  crime : 
For  what  he  thinks  might  have  but  little  weight, 
If  you  could  answer — 

C. — Then  I  *11  answer  straight — 
Not  without  Truth  ;  for  who  would  vainly  tell 
A  wretched  lie,  when  Truth  might  serve  as  well  ? 
Had  I  not  fever  ?    Is  not  that  the  bane 
Of  human  wisdom  ?  *  Was  I  not  insane  ? 

<<  Oh !  Charles,  no  more  I  would  you  recall  the 
day 
"  When  it  pleased  Fate  to  take  my  wits  away  ? 
"  How  can  I  answer  for  a  thousand  things 
*<  That  this  disorder  to  the  sufferer  brings  ? 
"  Is  it  not  known,  the  men  whom  you  dislike 
*^  Are  those  whom  now  the  erring  fancy  strike  ? 
"  Nor  would  it  much  surprise  me,  if  *t  were  true, 
"  That  in  those  days  of  dread  I  slighted  you : 
"  When  the  poor  mind,  illumined  by  no  spark 
'*  Of  reason's  light,  was  wandering  in  the  dark, 
**  You  must  not  wonder,  if  the  vilest  train 
"  Of  evil  thoughts  were  printed  on  the  brain ; 
*'  Nor  if  the  loyal  and  the  faithful  prove 
**  False    to    their   king,   and    fsithless  to    their 

love." 
Your  thoughts  on  this? 

D. — ^With  some  you  may  succeed 
By  such  bold  strokes ;  but  they  must  love  indeed. 

C. — Doubt  you  his  passion  ? — 

!>.— But,  in  five  long  years 
The  passion  settles— then  the  reason  clears : 
Turbid  is  love,  and  to  ferment  inclined. 
But  by  and  by  grows  sober  and  refined. 
And  peers  for  facts ;  but  if  one  can't  rely 
On  truth,  one  takes  one's  chance— you  can  but 
try. 


Yet  once  again  I  must  attention  ask 
To  a  pew  Charge,  and  then  resign  my  task. 
I  would  not  hurt  you ;  but  confess  at  least 
That  you  were  partial  to  that  handsome  Priest ; 
Say  what  they  will  of  his  religious  mind, 
He  was  warm-hearted,  and  to  ladies  kind ; 
Now,  with  his  reverence  you  were  daily  seen. 
When  it  was  winter  and  the  weather  keen  ; 
Traced  to  the  mountains  when  the  winds  were 

strong. 
And  roughly  bore  you,  arm  in  arm,  along — 
That  wintry  wind,  inspired  by  love  or  seal, 
You  were  too  faithful  or  too  fond  to  feel. 
Shielded  from  inward  and  from  outward  harm 
By  the  strong  spirit  and  the  fleshly  arm — 
The  winter-garden  you  could  both  admire, 
And  leave  his  sisters  at  the  parlour  fire ; 
You  trusted  not  your  speech  these  dames  among — 
Better  the  teeth  should  chatter  than  the  tongue  I 
Did  not  your  father  stop  the  pure  delight 
Of  this  perambulating  Love  at  night  ? 
It  Is  reported  that  his  craft  contrived 
To  get  the  Priest  with  expedition  wived 
And  sent  away  ;  for  fathers  will  suspect 
Her  inward  worth,  whose  ways  are  incorrect. 
Patience,  my  dear !  your  Lover  will  appear; 
At  this  new  tale,  then,  what  will  be  your  cheer  ? 

«<  I  hear,"  says  he,— and  he  will  look  as  grim 
As  if  he  heard  his  lass  accusing  him — 
"  I  hear,  my  Celia,  your  alluring  looks 
**  Kept  the  young  Curate  from  his  holy  books ; 
"  Parsons,  we  know,  advise  their  flocks  to  pray ; 
"  But 't  is  their  duty— not  the  better  they ; 
"  'T  is  done  for  policy,  for  praise,  for  pay : 
"  Or,  let  the  very  best  be  understood, 
"  They  *re  men,  you  know,  and  men  are  flesh  and 

blood. 
"  Now,  they  do  say— but  let  me  not  offend — 
"  You  were  too  often  with  this  pious  friend, 
"  And  spent  your  time" 

C. — "  As  people  ought  to  spend. 
"  And,  sir,  if  you  of  some  divine  would  ask 
"  Aid  in  your  doubts,  it  were  a  happy  task ; 
"  But  you — alas,  the  while  I— are  not  perplex'd 
**  By  the  dark  meaning  of  a  threat'ning  text ; 
"  You  rather  censure  her  who  spends  her  time 
"  In  search  of  Truth,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  1 
"  Could  I  your  dread  of  vulgar  scandal  feel, 
"  To  whom  should  I,  in  my  distress,  appeal  ? 
"  A  time  there  may  be,  Charles,  indeed  there 

must, 
"  When  you  will  need  a  faithful  Prjest  to  trust, 
"  In  conscience  tender,  but  in  counsel  just. 
"  Charles,  for  my  Fame  I  would  in    prudence 

strive, 
"  And,  if  I  could,  would  keep  your  Love  alive ; 
"  But  there  are  things  that  our  attention  claim, 
"  More  near  than  Love,  and  more  desired  than 

Fame !" 

/)._"  But  why  in  secret?"  he  will  ask  you— 

C— "Why? 
"  Oh  I  Charles,  could  you  the  doubting  spirit  spy, 
"  Had  you  such  fears,  all  hearers  you  would  shun; 
"  What  one  confesses  should  be  heard  by  one. 
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*'  Tour  mind  is  gross,  and  you  hftve  dwelt  so  long 
**  With  such  companions,  tiiat  you  will  be  wrong : 
*'  We  fill  our  minds  from  those  with  whom  we  live, 
"  And  as  your  fears  are  Nature's,  I  forgive ; 
'*  But  learn  your  peace   and  my  good  name  to 

prize, 
*'  And  fears  of  fancy  let  us  both  despise.** 

D, — Enough,  my  firiend  I    Now  let  the  man 
advance — 
Tou  are  prepared,  and  nothing  leave  to  chance  : 
'T  is  not  suiiicient  that  we  're  pure  and  just; 
The  wise  to  nothing  but  their  wisdom  trust. 

Will  he  himself  appear,  or  will  he  send. 
Duteous  as  warm !  and  not  alarm  my  friend  ? 

We  need  not  ask — ^behold  !  his  servant  comes : 
His  father's  livery  !  no  fond  heart  presumes : 


Thus  he  prepares  you— kindly  gives  you  space 
To' arm  your  mind  and  rectify  your  face. 
Now,  read  your  letter — while  my  faithful  heart 
Feels  all  that  his  can  dictate  or  impart. 

Nay  I  bless  you,  k>ve  I  what  melancholy  tale 
Conveys  that  paper  ?  Why  so  deadly  pale  ? 
It  is  his  sister's  writing,  but  the  seal 
Is  red :  he  lives.     What  is  it  that  you  feel  ? 

C — O I    my  dear  friend !    let    us   from    man 

retreat, 
Or  never  trust  him  if  we  chance  to  meet — 
The  fickle  wretch  I  that  from  our  presence  flies 
To  any  flirt  that  any  place  supplies, 
And  laughs  at  vows  I — but  see  the  Letter ! — ^hcre — 
'' Mamed   at   Guenuey !!!"— Oh  I    the  Villain, 

dear! 
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TO  HER  ORACB 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND.* 


Mapam, 

It  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  placed  in  that  eleyated  sitoation  to  which  your  Grace  is  an 
ornament,  that  they  give  honour  to  the  person  upon  whom  they  confer  a  &Tour.  When  I  dedicate  to 
your  Grace  the  fruits  of  many  years,  and  speak  of  my  debt  to  the  House  of  Rutland,  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  without  pride  In  the  confession,  nor  insensible  to  the  honour  which  such  gratitude  implies.  Forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  debt  commenced.  On  my  entrance  into  the  cares  of  life,  and  while  con- 
tending with  its  difficulties,  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  obserred  and  protected  me — in  my  pro- 
gress, a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  favoured  and  assisted  me — and,  when  I  am  retiring  from  the 
world,  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  receive  my  thanks,  and  accept  my  offering.  All,  even  in  this 
world  of  mutability,  is  not  change.  I  have  experienced  unvaried  finvour—I  have  felt  undiminished 
respect. 

With  the  most  grateftil  remembrance  of  what  I  owe,  and  the  most  sincere  conviction  of  the 
little  I  can  return,  I  present  these  pages  to  your  Grace's  acceptance,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myself^ 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 

With  respect  and  gratitude, 
Your  Grace's 

Most  obedient  and  devoted  servant, 
TVowbridge,  June,  1819.  Geobos  Cbabbe.* 


1  [Th«  *  Talks  oy  thi  Hall*  wm  ftnt  pobliahed  in  Jnne 
1819,  by  Mr.  Mnmy,  who  gave  for  them,  and  tb«  eopyright 
of  the  author's  previous  works,  the  sam  cX  three  thousand 
pounds.  The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  partieulan 
respecting  UUsparchase  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Mooie,  printed  in 
theprcsent  ooUeetion  (pp.  74-76). 

These  *  Tales'  occupied  Mr.  Grabbe  durins  the  years  1817 
and  1818  ;  and  it  appeais,  fhmi  a  letter  to  Mis.  Leadbeater, 
dated  30th  October,  1817,  that  he  orisinally  designed  to  pat 
them  forth  under  another  title.—*'!  know  not, 


.  '  he  writes, 
"  how  to  describe  the  new,  and  probably  (moit  probably) 
the  last  work  I  shall  publuh.  My  friends  decided  that  *  Re- 
membranees '  should  be  the  title.  Though  a  villajie  is  the 
scene  of  meeting  between  my  two  principal  chamet»s,  and 
gives  oeeasion  to  other  ehsneters  and  relations  in  general, 
vet  I  no  more  describe  the  manners  of  Tillage  inhabitants. 
My  people  are  of  superior  classes,  though  not  the  most  ele- 
vated, and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  educated  and 
cultivated  minds  and  habits.  I  do  not  know,  on  a  general 
view,  whether  my  tragic  or  lighter  Tales,  &c.,  are  most  In 
number.  Of  thoae  equally  well  executed,  the  tragic  will,  I 
suppose,  make  the  gr«»ter  impression ;  but  I  know  not  that 


it  requires  more  attention."— -The  title  under  which  the  Tales 
erentuaUy  appeared  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Mnrrav ;  and  the 
reception  of  the  work  was  h^hly  flavourable. — E.J 

«  [Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  Frederick,  fifth  Eart 
of  Osrliale.    Her  Grace  died,  at  Belvoir  CasUe,  in  November, 

I825.J 

s  [The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Grabbe  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  early  in  1 826  :•>*<  I  am  iJwaya 
glad  of  an  oeeasion  for  repeating  mv  most  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  benefits  your  Gnoe  nas  confened  upon  me  : 
you  have  given  me  all  I  could  desire,  and  more  than  I  could 
expect ;  and  though  the  painAil  disorder  with  which  I  am 
afliicted  allows  me  but  short  intervals  of  relief,  and  unfits 
me  fnr  many  of  the  enjoyments  which  I  might  otherwise  take, 
yet  have  I,  oy  yourOraee's  fhvour,  all  tlie  comforts  that  decent 
dreumstances  and  a  respectable  situation  can  alTord.  There 
ia  a  tmbjeet  upon  which  I  dare  not  enter,  though  I  have  never 
ceased  to  think  of  it— nor,  pardon  me,  my  Lwd,  if  I  add,  to 
prav  to  the  Giver  of  allgooa  things  for  that  consolation  which 
I  trust  will  be  granted  '^J 
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If  I  did  not  fear  that  it  would  appear  to  my 
readers  like  arrogancy,  or  if  it  did  not  seem  to 
myself  indecorous  to  send  three  volumes  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  the  press  without  pre- 
face or  apology,  without  one  petition  for  the 
reader's  attention,  or  one  plea  for  the  writer's 
defects,  I  would  most  willingly  spare  myself  an 
address  of  this  kind,  and  more  especially  for  these 
reasons:  first,  because  a  preface  is  a  part  of  a 
book  seldom  honoured  by  a  reader's  perusal; 
secondly,  because  it  is  both  difficult  and  distress- 
ing to  write  that  which  we  think  will  be  disre- 
garded; and  thirdly,  because  I  do  not  conceive 
that  I  am  called  upon  for  such  introductory  mat- 
ter by  any  of  the  motives  which  usually  in- 
fluence an  author  when  he  composes  his  prefatoiy 
address. 

When  a  writer,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  first 
addresses  the  public,  he  has  generally  something 
to  ofier  which  relates  to  himself  or  to  his  work, 
and  which  he  considers  as  a  necessary  prelude  to 
the  work  itself,  to  prepare  his  readers  for  the  en- 
tertainment or  the  instruction  they  may  expect  to 
receive;  for  one  of  these  every  man  who  pub- 
lishes must  suppose  he  affords.  This  the  act  it- 
self implies ;  and  in  proportion  to  his  conviction 
of  this  fact  must  be  his  feeling  of  the  difficulty  iu 
which  he  has  placed  himself:  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  reconciling  the  implied  presumption  of 
the  undertaking,  whether  to  please  or  to  in- 
struct mankind,  with  the  diffidence  and  modesty 
of  an  untried  candidate  for  fame  or  favour. 
Hence  originate  the  many  reasons  an  author  as- 
signs for  his  appearance  in  that  character,  whether 
they  actually  exist  or  are  merely  offered  to  hide 
the  motives  which  cannot  be  openly  avowed; 
namely,  the  want  or  the  vanity  of  the  man,  as  his 
wishes  for  profit  or  reputation  may  most  prevail 
with  him. 

Now,  reasons  of  this  kind,  whatever  they  may 
be,  cannot  be  availing  beyond  their  first  appear- 
ance.    An  author,  it  is  true,  may  again  feel  his 


I  [The  following  !•  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Crabbc's, 
written  in  1817  :— "  There  in,  in  Dr.  Young's  life  and  diarac- 
ter,  aomethinf  not  easily  reconcilable  with  our  respect  and 
veneration,  riiat  exoeastve  gloom,  with  that  play  ot  words 
and  that  false  wit— the  dreadftil  estimate  of  life,  with  that  per- 
petual seeking  after  its  emoluments — that  strong  asniration 
after  the  future  enioyments  of  the  soul,  with  that  cneerftil, 
not  to  say  light,  spirit  which  led  him  into  common  and  frivo- 
lous society---all  these  have  much  of  that  inoongroity  which 


I 

former  apprehensions,  may  again  be  elevated  or 
depressed  by  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  diffi- 
dence, and  may  be  again  subject  to  the  cold  and 
hot  fit  of  aguish  expectation  ;  but  he  is  no  more  a 
stranger  to  the  press,  nor  has  the  motives  or  pri- 
vileges of  one  who  is.  With  respect  to  myself,  it 
is  certain  they  belong  not  to  me.  Many  yean 
have  elapsed  since  I  became  a  candidate  for  io- 
dulgence,  as  an  inexperienced  writer ;  and  to  a»-  i 
sume  the  language  ^of  such  writer  now,  and  to 
plead  for  his  indulgences,  would  be  proof  of  my  ig-  | 
norance  of  the  place  assigned  to  me,  and  the  de- 
gree of  favour  which  I  have  experienced ;  but  of 
that  place  I  am  not  uninformed,  and  vrith  that 
degree  of  favour  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. 

It  was  the  remark  of  the  pious,  but  on  some 
occasions  the  querulous,  author  of  the  ^  Kight 
Thoughts,'  that  he  had  "  been  so  long  remembered, 
he  was  forgotten ;"  an  expression  in  which  there 
is  more  appearance  of  discontent  than  of  sub- 
mission;' if  he  had  patience,  it  was  not  the 
patience  that  smiles  at  grief.*  It  is  not  therefore 
entirely  in  the  sense  of  the  good  Doctor  that  I 
apply  these  words  to  myself  or  to  my  more  early 
publications.  So  many  years  indeed  have  passed 
since  their  first  appearance,  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  on  that  account  if  they  be  now  slum- 
bering with  other  poems  of  decent  reputation  in 
their  day — ^not  dead  indeed,  nor  entirely  forgotten, 
but  certainly  not  the  subjects  of  discussion  or  con- 
versation, as  when  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  by  those  whom  the  public  will  not 
forget,  whose  protection  was  credit  to  their  author, 
and  whose  approbation  was  fame  to  them.  Still 
these  early  publications  had  so  long  preceded  any 
other,  that,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  I  was  when 
I  came  again  before  the  public  in  a  situation 
which  excused,  and  perhaps  rendered  necessary, 
some  explanation ;  but  this  also  has  passed  away, 
and  none  of  my  readers  will  now  take  the  trouble 
of  making  any  inquiries  respecting  my  motives  for 
writing  or  for  publishing  these  Tales,  or  verses  of 


the  children  of  infirmity  possess,  but  from  which  we  reason- 
ably expect  some  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  free.  Young  tirfs 
in  some  of  the  later  Nights,  I  thinic,  but  he  has  fine  panares 
everywhere."] 

>  ["*  She  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  witli  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  FaUenoe  on  a  monument, 
SmiUng  at  Grief."  Tvet/th  NighQ 
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any  description.  Known  to  each  other  as  readers 
■and  author  are  known,  they  will  require  no  preface 
to  bespeak  their  good  will,  nor  shall  I  be  under 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  kindness  which,  ex- 
perience has  taught  me,  endeavouring  to  merit,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  receive. 

There  Is  one  motive — and  it  is  a  powerftil  one— 
which  sometimes  induces  an  author,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  poet,  to  ask  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  his  prefatory  address.  This  is  when  he  has 
some  favourite  and  peculiar  style  or  manner  which 
he  would  explain  and  defend,  and  chiefly  if  he 
should  have  adopted  a  mode  of  versification  of 
which  an  uninitiated  reader  was  not  likely  to  per- 
ceive either  the  merit  or  the  beauty.  In  such  case 
it  is  natural,  and  surely  pardonable,  to  assert  and 
to  prove,  as  far  as  reason  will  bear  us  on,  that 
such  method  of  writing  has  both ;  to  show  in  what 
the  beauty  consists,  and  what  peculiar  diiilculty 
there  is,  which,  when  conquered,  creates  the  merit. 
How  far  any  particular  poet  has  or  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  such  attempt  is  not  my  business  nor  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  I  have  no  peculiar  notion  to 
defend,  no  poetical  heterodoxy  to  support,  nor 
theory  of  any  kind  to  vindicate  or  oppose.  That 
which  I  have  used  is  probably  the  most  common 
measure  in  our  language ;  and  therefore,  whatever 
be  its  advantages  or  defects,  they  are  too  well 
known  to  require  firom  me  a  description  of  the  one 
or  an  apology  for  the  other. 

Perhaps  still  more  firequent  than  any  explanation 
of  the  work  is  an  account  of  the  author  himself, 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  or  some  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  kind  in  his  life,  education, 
or  employment.  How  often  has  youth  been 
pleaded  for  deficiencies  or  redundancies,  for  the 
existence  of  which  youth  may  be  an  excuse,  and 
yet  be  none  for  their  exposure!  Age,  too,  has 
been  pleaded  for  the  errors  and  failings  in  a  work 
which  the  octogenarian  had  the  discernment  to 
perceive,  and  yet  had  not  the  fortitude  to  sup- 
press. Many  other  circums^ces  are  made  apo- 
logies for  a  writer's  infirmities — ^his  much  employ- 
ment and  many  avocations,  adversity,  necessity, 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  These,. or  any  of  them, 
however  availing  in  themselves,  avail  not  me. 
I  am  neither  so  young  nor  so  old,  so  much  engaged 
by  one  pursuit  or  by  many,— I  am  not  so  urged  by 
want,  or  so  stimulated  by  a  desire  of  public  bene- 
fit,— that  I  can  borrow  one  apology  from  the  many 
which  I  have  named.  How  &r  they  prevail  with 
our  readers  or  with  our  judges  I  cannot  tell ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  arguments  which  I  have  not  to  produce. 

If  there  be  any  combination  of  circumstances 
which  may  be  supposed  to  afiect  the  mind  of  a 
reader,  and  in  some  degree  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment, the  junction  of  youth,  beauty,  and  merit  in 
a  female  writer  may  be  allowed  to  do  this;  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  forbidding  of  titles  is  *  Poems 
by  a  very  young  Lady,'  and  this  although  beauty 
and  merit  were  largely  insinuated.  Ladies,  it  is 
true,  have  of  late  little  need  of  any  indulgence  as 
authors,  and  names  may  readily  be  found  which 
rather  excite  the  envy  of  man.  than,  plead  for  Lia 


lenity.  Our  estimation  of  title,  also,  in  a  writer 
has  materially  varied  from  that  of  our  prede- 
cessors :  *  Poems  by  a  Nobleman '  would  create  a 
very  different  sensation  in  our  minds  from  that 
which  was  formerly  excited  when  they  were  so 
announced.  A  noble  author  had  then  no  preten- 
sions to  a  seat  so  secure  on  the  "  sacred  hill "  that 
authors  not  noble,  and  critics  not  gentle,  dared 
not  attack :  and  they  delighted  to  take  revenge, 
by  their  contempt  and  derision  of  the  poet,  for 
the  pain  which  their  submission  and  respect  to  the 
man  had  cost  them.  But  in  our  times  we  find  that 
^  nobleman  writes,  not  merely  as  well,  but  better 
than  other  men ;  insomuch  that  readers  in  general 
begin  to  fancy  that  the  Muses  have  relinquished 
their  old  partiality  for  rags  and  a  garret,  and  are 
become  altogether  aristocratical  in  their  choice. 
A  conceit  so  well  supported  by  fact  would  be 
readily  admitted,  did  it  not  appear  at  the  same 
time  that  there  were  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
men  who  could  write  as  tamely  or  as  absurdly  as 
they  had  ever  been  accused  of  doing.  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  works  of  any  noble  author  as 
extraordinary  productions,  but  must  not  found  any 
theory  upon  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  ap- 
pearance, must  look  on  genius  and  talent  as  we  are 
wont  to  do  on  time  and  chance,  that  happen  in- 
differently to  all  mankind. 

But,  whatever  influence  any  peculiar  situation 
of  a  writer  might  have,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to 
me,  who  have  no  such  peculiarity.  I  must  rely 
upon  the  willingness  of  my  readers  to  be  pleased 
with  that  which  was  designed  to  give  them  plea- 
sure, and  upon  the  cordiality  which  naturally 
springs  from  a  remembrance  of  our  having  before 
parted  without  any  feelings  of  disgust  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  mortification  on  the  other. 

With  this  hope  I  would  conclude  the  present 
subject ;  but  I  am  called  upon  by  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations,  and  more  especially  for  two 
of  the  following  Tales— the  Story  of  Lady  Bai^ 
bara  in  Book  XYI.,  and  that  of  Ellen  in  Book 
XVIII.  The  first  of  these  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  a  fair  friend,  who  will,  I  hope,  accept  the 
thanks  which  I  very  gratefully  pay,  and  pardon 
me  if  1  have  not  given  to  her  relation  the  advan- 
tages which  she  had  so  much  reason  to  expect. 
The  other  story,  that  of  Ellen,  could  I  give  it  in 
the  language  of  him  who  related  it  to  me,  would 
please  and  afflect  my  readers.  It  is  by  no  means 
my  only  debt,  though  the  one  I  now  more  particu- 
larly acknowledge ;  for  who  shall  describe  all  that 
he  gains  in  the  social,  the  unrestrained,  and  the 
frequent  conversations  with  a  friend  who  is  at 
once  communicative  and  judicious? — ^whose  opi- 
nions, on  all  subjects  of  literary  kind,  are  founded 
on  good  taste  and  exquisite  feeling  ?  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest "  pleasures  of  my  memory**  to  recall  in 
absence  those  conversations ;  and  if  I  do  not  in 
direct  terms  mention  with  whom  I  conversed,  it  is 
both  because  I  have  no  permission,  and  my  readers 
will  have  no  doubt. 

The  first  intention  of  the  poet  must  be  to  please ; 
for,  if  he  means  to  instruct,  he  must  render  the 
instruction  which  he  hopes  to  convey  palatable  and 
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pleasant.  I  will  not  assome  the  tone  of  a  moralist, 
nor  promise  that  my  relations  shaU  be  beneficial  to 
mankind ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  not  unsuccess- 
fully I  trust,  that,  in  whatsoever  I  have  related  or 
described,  there  should  be  nothing  introduced 
which  has  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  vices  of  man, 
by  associating  with  them  sentiments  that  demand 
our  respect,  and  talents  that  compel  our  admiration. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  pages  which  has  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  confounding  truth  and  error,  or 
confusing  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong."  I  know 
not  which  is  most  iigurious  to  the  yielding  minds 
of  the  young — ^to  render  virtue  less  respectable  by 
making  its  possessors  ridiculous,  or  by  describing 
vice  with  so  many  fascinating  qualities  that  it  is 
either  lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by  the 
association.  Man's  heart  is  sufficiently  prone  to 
make  excuse  for  man's  infirmity,  and  needs  not  the 
aid  of  poetry  or  eloquence  to  take  from  vice  its 
native  deformity.  A  character  may  be  respectable 
with  all  its  faults,  but  it  must  not  be  made  respect- 
able by  them.  It  is  grievous  when  genius  will 
condescend  to  place  strong  and  evil  spirits  in  a 
commanding  view,  or  excite  oar  pity  and  admir&- 


"  [**  Ormbbe  is  the  moct  moral  of  all  modern  poets ;  Cowper 
himself  was  not  more  so.  He  has  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart  The  cause  for  which  he 
pleads  has  in  him  an  advocate  thoroughly  sincere  and  zealous. 
We  know  indeed  no  writer  more  thoroughly  practical.  No 
man  who  feels  the  stirrings  of  evil  within  him  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  such  volumes  as  tliese  without  saying  to  him- 
self, *  Here  is  my  own  individual  case ;  this  is  the  very  march 
of  my  own  feelings  and  wishes ;  here  is  my  own  precise 
danger ;  here  I  must  seek  to  plant  a  guard,  or  this  very  guilt 
and  misery  will  be  mine.'  "WxyyBBY. 

**  In  all  the  poetry  of  this  extraordinary  man  we  see  a  con- 
stant display  of  tfie  passions  as  they  are  excited  and  exacer- 
bated by  the  customs,  and  laws,  and  institutions  of  society. 
Love,  anger,  hatred,  melancholy,  despair,  and  remorse.  In 
all  their  infinite  modifications,  as  exhibited  by  different 
natures  and  under  different  drcumstanees,  are  rife  throughout 
all  his  works;  and  a  perpetual  conflict  is  seen  oarried  on 
among  all  the  feelings  ana  principles  of  our  nature  that  can 
render  that  nature  happy  or  miserable.  We  see  love  breaking 
through  in  desperation,  bnt  never  with  impunity,  the  barriers 
of  human  laws;  or  in  hopelessness  dying  beneath  them,  with 
or  without  its  victim.  The  stream  of  life  flows  over  a  rugged 
and  precipitous  channel  in  the  poetry  of  GSrabbe,  and  we  are 
rarely  indeed  allowed  to  sail  down  it  in  a  reverie  or  a  dream. 
The  plesBDie  he  excites  is  almost  always  a  troubled  pleasure, 


tion  for  men  of  talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when 
struggling  with  misfortune.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
great  and  wicked  men  may  be  so  presented  to  us 
as  to  demand  our  applause,  when  they  should 
excite  our  abhorrence ;  but  it  is  surely  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind,  and  our  own  self-direction,  th&t 
we  should  ever  keep  at  unapproachable  distance 
our  respect  and  our  reproach. 

I  have  oQe  observation  more  to  offer.  It  may 
appear  to  some  that  a  minister  of  religion,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  should  have  no  leisure  for  each 
amusements  as  these ;  and  for  them  I  have  no 
reply ; — ^but  to  those  who  are  more  indulgent  to 
the  propensities,  the  studies,  and  the  habits  of 
mankind,  I  offer  some  apology  when  I  produce 
these  volumes,  not  as  the  occupations  of  my  life, 
but  the  firuits  of  my  leisure,  the  employment  of 
that  time  which,  if  not  given  to  them,  had  passed 
in  the  vacuity  of  unrecorded  idleness,  or  bad 
been  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  unregistered 
thoughts  and  fancies,  that  melt  away  in  the  Instant 
they  are  conceived,  and  *'  leave  not  a  wreck  be- 
hind." 


and  accompanied  with  tears  and  sighs,  or  with  the  profoondcr 
agitation  of  a  sorrow  that  springs  out  of  the  conviction, 
forced  upon  us,  of  the  most  imperfect  nature,  and  tlierefove 
the  most  imperfect  happiness,  of  man.  Now,  If  all  this  were 
done  in  the  mere  pride  of  genius  and  power,  we  should  look 
on  Mr.  Crabbe  in  anv  other  light  than  as  the  benefactor  of  bis 
species.  Bnt  in  the  midst  of  all  his  skill— all  his  art— we 
always  see  the  tenderness  of  the  man*s  heart ;  and  we  Imbt 
him,  with  a  broken  and  melancholy  voice,  mourning  over  the 
woe  and  wickedness  whose  picture  he  has  so  fUthAilly  drawn. 
Never  in  any  one  instance  (and  he  claims  this  moat  boldly  in 
his  prefkce)  hss  he  sought  to  veil  or  to  varnish  vice ;  to  oon- 
ftise  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  to  depreciate  nKml 
worth,  or  exaggerate  Uie  value  of  worldly  aeeomplisbnienta ; 
to  dieat  us  out  of  our  highest  sympathies  due  to  defeated  or 
victorious  virtue ;  or  to  induce  us,  in  blindfolded  foUy,  to 
bestow  them  on  splendid  guilt  and  dasaling  crime.  It  is  his 
to  read  aloud  to  ua  the  rec»rds  of  our  own  hearts— the  book  of 
Ikte ;  and  he  does  not  close  the  leaves  became  too  often  stained 
with  raefbl  tears.  This  world  is  a  world  of  sin  and  aonovr  ; 
and  he  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  it  becomes  him  who 
has  a  gifted  sight  into  its  inmost  heart  to  speak  of  the  triuin|^ 
of  that  sin,  and  the  wretchedness  of  that  aonow,  to  hesBes 
who  are  all  bom  to  pass  under  that  twofold  yoke.  We  do 
not  believe  that  a  bad,  or  even  an  imperfect,  moral  can  be  le- 
gitimately drawn  fh>m  the  spirit  ai  any  of  Mr.  Grabbe'a 
poetry.**— WiLsoK.] 
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THE   HALL. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Brathen,  George  and  Richard— The  Re- 
tirement of  the  elder  to  his  native  Village— Object*  and 
Penona  ^hom  he  found  there— The  Brother  described  in 
▼arioitt  partiealan— The  Invitation  and  Journey  of  the 
younger— Hia  Soliloquy  and  Azrival. 

Thx  Brothers  met,  who  many  a  year  had  pass'd 
Since  their  last  meeting,  and  that  seem'd  their  last : 
They  had  no  parent  then  or  common  friend 
Who  might  their  hearts  to  mutual  kindness  bend ; 
Who,  touching  both  in  their  divided  state, 
Might  generous  thoughts  and  warm  desires  create ; 
For  there  are  minds  whom  we  must  first  excite 
And  urge  to  feeling,  ere  they  can  unite : 
As  we  may  hard  and  stubborn  metals  beat 
And  blend  together,  if  we  duly  heat. 

The  elder,  George,  had  pass'd  hie  threescore 

years, 
A  busy  actor,  sway'd  by  hopes  and  fears 
Of  powerful  kind ;  and  he  had  fill'd  the  parts 
That  try  our  strength  and  agitate  our  hearts. 
He  married  not,  and  yet  he  well  approved 
The  social  state ;  but  then  he  rashly  loved ; 
Gave  to  a  strong  delusion  all  his  youth, 
Led  by  a  vision  till  alarm'd  by  truth : 
That  vision  pass*d,  and  of  that  truth  possess'd, 
His  passions  wearied  and  disposed  to  rest, 
George  yet  had  will  and  power  a  place  to  choose. 
Where    Hope  might  sleep,  and  terminate   her 

views. 


1  ["  The  plan  of  the  work— for  It  has  more  of  plan  and 
nnitv  tlian  any  of  Mr.  Oabbe's  former  productions— is  abun- 
dantly simple.  Tiro  brothers,  both  past  middle  age,  meet 
together,  for  the  first  time  since  their  inftincy,  in  the  Hall  of 
their  native  parish,  which  the  elder  and  richer  had  purchased 
as  a  place  of  retirement  for  his  declining  age ;  and  there  tell 
each  other  their  own  history,  and  then  tlwt  of  their  guests, 
neighbours,  and  acquaintances.  The  senior  is  much  tlie 
richer,  and  a  bachelor— having  been  a  little  distasted  with  the 
sex  by  the  unluclcy  result  of  a  very  extravagant  passion^  He 
is,  moreover,  rather  too  reserved,  and  someit^t  Toryish, 
though  with  an  excellent  heart  and  a^powerftil  understanding. 
The  younger  is  very  sensible  also,  but  more  open,  social,  and 
talkative ;  a  happy  husband  and  (kther,  witJi  a  tendency  to 
Whiggism,  and  some  notion  of  reform,  and  a  disposition  to 


He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 
He  climb'd  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still ; 
With  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would 

stand 
And  stooping  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
To  quench  th'  impatient  thirst — then  stop  awhile 
To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile, 
In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied. 
We  drink  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 
The  sparkling  bliss — and  feel,  if  not  express. 
Our  perfect  ease  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

The  oaks  yet  flourished  in  that  fertile  ground. 
Where  still  the  church  with  lofty  tower  was  found ; 
And  still  that  Hall,  a  first,  a  favourite  view, 
But  not  the  elms  that  form'd  its  avenue ; 
They  fell  ere  George  arrived,  or  yet  had  stood, 
For  he  in  reverence  held  the  living  wood, 
That  widely  spreads  in  earth  the  deepening  root, 
And  lifts  to  heaven  the  still  aspiring  shoot : 
From  age  to  age  they  flll'd  a  growing  space, 
But  hid  the  mansion  they  were  meant  to  grace. 

It  was  an  ancient,  venerable  Hall, 
And  once  surrounded  by  a  moat  alid  wall ; 
A  part  was  added  by  a  squire  of  taste, 
Who,  while  unvalued  acres  ran  to  waste. 
Made  spacious  rooms,  whence  he  could  look  about 
And  mark  improvements  as  they  rose  without : 
He  fiird  the  moat,  he  took  the  wall  away. 
He  thinn*d  the  park,  and  bade  the  view  be  gay : 
The  scene  was  rich,  but  he  who  should  behold 
Its  worth  was  poor,  and  so  the  whole  was  sold. 

Just  then  the  Merchant  from  his  desk  retired. 
And  made  the  purchase  that  his  heart  desired ; 


think  well  both  of  men  and  women.  The  visit  lasts  two  or 
three  weeks  in  autumn ;  and  the  Tales  are  told  in  the  after- 
dinner  tStet-d'tStes  that  take  place  in  that  time  between  the 
woi^  brothers  over  their  bottle.. 

**  The  married  man,  however,  wearies  at  lengtli  for  his  wife 
and  dUldien }  and  hb  brotlier  lets  him  go  with  more  coldness 
than  he  had  expected.  He  goes  with  him  a  stage  on  the  way ; 
and.  invitinff  him  to  turn  ajdde  a  little  to  look  at  a  new  pur- 
chase he  had  made  of  a  sweet  ftrm  with  a  neat  mansion,  he 
finds  his  wife  and  children  comfortably  settled  there,  and  all 
ready  to  receive  them ;  and  speedily  discovers  that  he  is,  by 
his  brother's  bounty,  the  proprietor  of  a  fair  domain  within 
a  morning's  ride  of  the  Hall,  where  they  may  discuss  politics 
and  tell  tales  any  afternoon  they  may  think  proper." — Edin- 
burgh Review,  1810.] 
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The  Hall  of  Binning,  his  delight  a  boy, 

That  gave  his  fancy  in  her  flight  employ  ; 

Here,  from  his  father's  modest  home,  he  gazed, 

Its  grandeur  charm'd  him,  and  its  height  amazed  : 

Work  of  past  ages ;  and  the  brick-built  place 

"Where  he  resided  was  in  much  disgrace ; 

But  never  in  his  fancy's  proudest  dream 

Did  he  the  master  of  that  mansion  seem  : 

Young  was  he  then,  and  little  did  he  know 

What  years  on  care  and  diligence  bestow ; 

Now  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  well  known, 

He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own : 

The  Hall  at  Binning  ! — how  he  loves  the  gloom 

That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room ; 

Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to 

tread; 
Those  beams  within ;  without,  that  length  of  lead, 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here, 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers, 
The  fruits  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours  I 
Here,  while  our  squire  the  modem  part  pos8e68*d, 
His  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest ; 
That  best  his  comforts  gave — this    sooth'd  his 

feelings  best. 

Here,  day  by  day,  withdrawn  from  busy  life, 
No  child  t'  awake  him,  to  engage  no  wife. 
When  friends  were  absent,  not  to  books  inclined, 
He  found  a  sadness  steal  upon  his  mind  ; 
Sighing,  the  works  of  former  lords  to  see, 
"  I  foUow  them,"  he  cried,  "  but  who  will  follow 
me  ?  » 

Some  ancient  men  whom  he  a  boy  had  known 
He  knew  again,  their  changes  were  his  own ; 
Comparing  now  he  view'd  them,  and  he  felt 
That  time  with  him  in  lenient  mood  had  dealt : 
While  some  the  half-distinguish'd  features  bore 
That  he  was  doubtful  if  he  saw  before, 
And  some  in  memory  lived  whom  he  must  see  no 
more. 

Here  George  had  found,  yet  scarcely  hoped  to 
find, 
Companions  meet,  minds  fitted  to  his  mind ; 
Here,  late  and  loth,  the  worthy  Rector  came. 
From  College  dinners  and  a  Fellow's  fiune ; 
Yet,  here  when  fix'd,  was  happy  to  behold 
So  near  a  neighbour  in  a  friend  so  old : 
Boys  on  one  form  they  parted,  now  to  meet 
In  equal  state,  their  Worships  on  one  seat. 

Here  were  a  Sister-pair,  who  seem'd  to  live 
With  more  respect  than  affluence  can  give  ; 
Although  not  affluent,  they,  by  nature  graced. 
Had  sense  and  virtue,  dignity  and  taste ; 
Their  minds  by  sorrows,  by  misfortunes  tried. 
Were  vez'd  and  heai'd,  were  pain'd  and  purified. 


<  ["  Thotuandi  and  tent  of  thousands  of  sinoere  and  earnest 
believers  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  general  contents 
of  Scripture,  seeking  its  meaning  with  veneration  and  prayer, 
agree,  I  cannot  doubt,  in  essentials,  but  differ  in  many  points, 
and  in  some  which  unwise  and  uncharitable  persons  deem  of 
much  importance ;  nay,  tbiuk  that  there  is  no  salvation  with- 
out them.    Look  at  the  good^good,  comparatively  speak - 


Hither  a  sage  Physician  came,  and  plann'd. 
With  books  his  guides,  improvements  on  his  land ; 
Nor  less  to  mind  than  matter  would  he  give 
His  noble  thoughts,  to  know  how  spirits  live. 
And  what  is  spirit ;  him  his  friends  advised 
To  think  with  fear,  but  caution  he  despised, 
And  hints  of  fear  provoked  him  till  he  dared 
Beyond  himself,  nor  bold  assertion  spared. 
But  fiercely  spoke,  like  those  who  strongly  feel, 
**  Priests  and  their  craft,  enthusiasts  Itnd  their 
zeal." 

More  yet  appear'd,  of  whom  as  we  proceed — 
Ah !  yield  not  yet  to  languor — ^you  shall  read. 

But  ere  the  events  that  from  this  meeting  roee. 
Be  they  of  pain  or  pleasure,  we  disclose, 
It  is  of  custom,  doubtless  is  of  use. 
That  we  our  heroes  first  should  introduce. 

Come,  then,  fair  Truth  I  and  let  me  clearly  see 
The  minds  I  paint,  as  they  are  seen  in  thee ; 
To  me  their  merits  and  their  faults  impart ; 
Give  me  to  say,  "  Frail  being !  such  thou  art," 
And  closely  let  me  view  the  naked  human  heart, 

George  loved  to  think ;  but  as  he  late  began 
To  muse  on  all  the  grander  thoughts  of  man. 
He  took  a  solemn  and  a  serious  view 
Of  his  religion,  and  he  found  it  true  ; 
Firmly,  yet  meekly,  he  his  mind  applied 
To  this  great  subject,  and  vras  satisfied. 

He  then  proceeded,  not  so  much  intent. 
But  still  in  earnest,  and  to  church  he  went : 
Although  they  found  some   difference  in   their 

creed. 
He  and  his  pastor  cordially  agreed ; 
Convinced  that  they  who  would  the  truth  obtain 
By  disputation,  find  their  efforts  vain  ;> 
The  church  he  view'd  as  liberal  minds  will  Tiew, 
And  there  he  fix'd  his  principles  and  pew. 

He   saw,   he  thought  he  saw,  how  Weaknes, 
•  Pride, 
And  Habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside  : 
Weakness  that  loves  on  trifling  points  to  dwell. 
Pride  that  at  first  from  Heaven's  own  woisliip  fell. 
And  habit,  going  where  it  went  before, 
Or  to  the  meeting  or  the  tavern-door. 

George  loved  the  cause  of  f^edom,  but   re- 
proved 
All  who  with  wild  and  boyish  ardour  k>ved ; 
Those  who  believed  they  never  could  be  free. 
Except  when  fighting  for  their  liberty ; 
Who  by  their  very  clamour  and  complaint 
Invite  coercion  or  enforce  restraint : 
He  thought  a  trust  so  great,  so  good  a  cause. 
Was  only  to  be  kept  by  guarding  laws ; 


ing— just,  pnie,  pious— the  patient  and  suffering  amongst 
recorded  characters ;— and  were  not  they  of  different  opinions 
in  many  articles  of  their  fkith  ?  and  can  we  snppose  their 
Heavenly  Father  will  select  from  this  number  a  fsw,  a  Tcry 
few  ;  and  that  for  their  assent  to  certain  tenets,  which  causes, 
independent  of  any  merit  of  their  own,  in  all  probability, 
led  them  to  embrace  ?"— Crabbk'b  LettersJ] 
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For,  public  blessings  firmly  to  secure, 
We  most  a  lessening  of  the  good  endure. 
The  public  waters  are  to  nonfi  denied — 
All  drink  the  stream,  but  only  few  must  guide ; 
There  must  be  reservoirs  to  hold  supply, 
And  channels  form*d  to  send  the  blessing  by ; 
The  public  good  must  be  a  private  care, 
None  all  they  would  may  have,  but  all  a  share : 
So  we  must  freedom  with  restraint  eigoy. 
What  crowds  possess  they  will,  uncheck'd,  de- 
stroy; 
And  hence,  that  freedom  may  to  all  be  dealt, 
Guards  must  be  flx'd,  and  safety  must  be  felt. 
So  thought  our  squire,  nor  wish'd  the  guards  t'  ap- 
pear 
So  strong,  that  safety  might  be  bought  too  dear ; 
The  Constitution  was  the  ark  that  he 
Join'd  to  support  with  zeal  and  sanctity, 
Nor  would  expose  it,  as  th'  accursed  son 
His  father's  weakness,  to  be  gazed  upon.' 

I  for  that  Freedom  make,  said  he,  my  prayer, 
That  suits  with  all,  like  atmospheric  air ; 
That  is  to  mortal  man  by  heaven  assign'd. 
Who  cannot  bear  a  pure  and  perfect  kind : 
The  lighter  gas,  that,  taken  in  the  frame. 
The  spirit  heats,  and  sets  the  blood  in  flame ; 
Such  is  the  freedom  which  when  men  approve. 
They  know  not  what  a  dangerous  Uiing  they 
love.* 

George  chose  the  company  of  men  of  sense. 
But  could  with  wit  in  moderate  share  dispense ; 
He  wish'd  in  social  ease  his  friends  to  meet. 
When  still  he  thought  the  female  accent  sweet ; 
Well  from  the  ancient,  better  frcm  the  young. 
He  loved  the  lispings  of  the  mother  tongue. 

He  ate  and  drank,  as  much  as  men  who  think 
Of  life's  best  pleasures  ought  to  eat  or  drink ; 
Men  purely  temperate  might  have  taken  less. 
But  still  he  loved  indulgence,  not  excess ; 
Nor  would  alone  the  grants  of  Fortune  taste, 
But  shared  the  wealth  he  judged  it  crime  to  waste ; 
And  thus  obtained  the  sure  reward  of  care  -, 
For  none  can  spend  like  him  who  learns  to  spare. 

Time,  thought,  and  trouble  made  the  man  ap- 
pear— 
By  nature  shrewd — sarcastic  and  severe ; 
Still  he  was  one  whom  those  who  fully  knew 
Esteem'd  and  trusted,  one  correct  and  true ; 


'  Oenesii,  ch.  iz.  ver.  20. 

*  [*'  With  renect  to  th«  puties  thennelTW,  Whi^  and 
Tory,  I  can  but  think,  two  diapanionate,  wnsihle  men,  who 
have  seen,  read,  and  obaerred,  will  approximate  in  their  sen- 
timents more  and  more ;  and  if  they  confer  together,  and 
ariroe — not  to  convince  each  other,  but  for  pure  information, 
and  with  a  simple  desire  for  the  tmth — the  nltimate  difference 
will  be  small  indeed.  The  Tory,  for  instance,  would  allow 
that,  but  for  the  Revolution  in  this  country,  and  the  noble 
stand  against  the  arbitrary  steps  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the 
kingdom  would  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming  what 
France  once  was ;  and  tlie  Whig  must  also  grant  that  there  is 
at  least  an  equal  danger  in  an  unsettled,  undefined  demo- 
cracy, the  ever-changing  Uws  of  a  popular  government. 
Every  state  is,  at  times,  on  the  inclination  to  change ;  either 
the  monarchical  or  the  popular  interest  will  predominate ; 
and  in  the  former  case,  I  conceive,  the  well-meaning  Tory 


All  on  his  word  with  surety  might  depend, 
Kind  as  a  man,  and  faithfUl  as  a  friend : 
But  him  the  many  know  not,  knew  not  cause 
In  their  new  squire  for  censure  or  applause ; 
Ask  them,  "Who  dwelt  within  that  lofty  wall  ?" 
And  they  would  say,  "  The  gentleman  was  tall ; 
"  Look*d  old  when  followed,  but  alert  when  met, 
<*  And  had  some  vigour  in  his  movements  yet ; 
''He  stoops,  but  not  as  one  infirm ;  and  wears 
"  Dress  that  becomes  his  station  and  his  years." 

Such  was  the  man  who  from  the  w6rld  retum'd. 
Nor  friend  nor  foe ;  he  prised  it  not,  nor  spum'd ; 
But  came  and  sat  him  in  his  village  down. 
Safe  from  its  smile,  and  careless  of  its  frown : 
He,  fairly  looking  into  life's  account. 
Saw  frowns  and  favours  were  of  like  amount ; 
And  viewing  all — ^his  perils,  prospects,  purse, 
He  said, ''  Content !  't  is  weU  it  is  no  worse." 

Through  ways  more  rough  had  fortune  Bichard 
led. 
The  world  he  traversed  was  the  book  he  read  ; 
Hence  clashing  notions  and  opinions  strange 
Lodged  in  his  mind,  all  liable  to  change. 
By  nature  generous,  open,  daring,  free, 
The  vice  he  hated  was  hypocrisy ; 
Religious  notions,  in  her  latter  years. 
His  mother  gave,  admonish'd  by  her  fears ; 
To  these  he  added,  as  he  chanced  to  read 
A  pious  work  or  learn  a  Christian  creed : 
He  heard  the  preacher  by  the  highway  side, 
The  church's  teacher  and  the  meeting's  guide ; 
And,  mixing  all  their  matters  in  his  brain, 
DistiU'd  a  something  he  could  ill  explain ; 
But  still  it  served  him  for  his  daily  use, 
And  kept  his  lively  passions  from  abuse ; 
For  he  believed,  and  held  in  re'verence  high. 
The  truth  so  dear  to  man—-*'  not  all  shall  die."' 
The  minor  portions  of  his  creed  hung  loose, 
For  time  to  shapen  and  a  whole  produce : 
This  Love  effected,  and  a  favourite  maid, 
With  clearer  views,  his  honest  flame  repaid ; 
Hers  was  the  thought  correct,  the  hope  sublime, 
She  shaped  his  creed,  and  did  the  work  of  time.* 

He  spake  of  freedom  as  a  nation's  cause. 
And  loved,  like  George,  our  liberty  and  laws, 
But  had  more  youthful  ardour  to  be  free. 
And  stronger  fears  for  ii^ured  liberty : 
With  him,  on  various  questions  that  arose. 
The  monarch's  servants  were  the  people's  foes ; 


will  incline  to  Whiggism,— in  the  latter,  the  honest  Whig 
will  take  the  part  of  declining  monarchy."— Cbabbk's 
Lettert.^ 

A  [**  Non  omnis  moriar,  multaqne  pais  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam/'— HoR.] 

*  ["  Mr.  Crabbe  remained  at  Woodbridge  fVom  ITTO  to 
1775  ;  and  while  here  he  formed  an  attachment  to  Miss  Sarah 
Elmy,  the  niece  of  a  wealthy  yeoman  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Parliam,  an  amiable  and  beautiAil  girl,  who  returned 
his  sJTection,  and  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  troubled  vears  became 
his  wife.  This  virtuous  attachment  appears  to  have  had  the 
strongest  and  moat  beneficial  influence  on  his  mind  and 
manners,  and  consequently  on  his  fortunes.  It  sustained 
him  through  miseries  such  as  few  young  literary  adventurers 
have  ever  gone  through— it  purifiecl  his  feelings— fixed  and 
enlarged  his  heart— and  inspired  his  first  ^poetry."— Quarterly 
Review^  Jan.  1834.] 
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And  though  he  fought  with  all  a  Briton's  zeal, 
He,  felt  for  France  as  Freedom's  children  feel ; 
Went  far  with  her  in  what  she  thought  reform, 
And  hail'd  the  revolutionary  storm  ; 
Tet  would  not  here,  where  there  was  least  to  win, 
And  most  to  lose,  the  doubtful  work  begin ; 
But  look'd  on  change  with  some  religious  fear. 
And  cried,   with  filial    dread,   ^'Ah!   come  not 
here." 

His  friends  he  did  not  as  the  thoughtfiil  choose ; 
Long  to  deliberate  was,  he  judged,  to  lose : 
Frankly  he  join'd  the  free,  nor  suffer'd  pride 
Or  doubt  to  part  them  whom  their  fate  allied  ; 
Men  with  such  minds  at  once  each  other  aid, 
"  Frankness,'*    they    cry,    "  with    frankness    is 

repaid ; 
"  If  honest,  why  suspect  ?  if  poor,  of  what  afhdd  ? 
"  Wealth's  timid  votaries  may  with  cautiou  move ; 
"  Be  it  our  wisdom  to  confide  and  love." 

So    pleasures    came,    not    purchased    first    or 
plann'd, 
But  the  chance  pleasures  that  the  poor  command ; 
They  came  but  seldom,  they  remain'd  not  long. 
Nor  gave  him  time  to  question  "  Are  they  wrong  ?" 
These  he  e^joy'd,  and  left  to  after  time 
To  judge  the  folly  or  decide  the  crime ; 
Sure  had  he  been,  he  had  perhaps  been  pure 
From  this  reproach — ^but  Richard  was  not  sure ; 
Tet  from  the  sordid  vice,  the  mean,  the  base, 
He  stood  aloof — death  frown'd  not  like  disgrace. 

With  handsome  figure,  and  with  manly  air. 
He  pleased  the  sex,  who  all  to  him  were  fair ; 
With  filial  love  he  look'd  on  forms  decay'd. 
And  Admiration's  debt  to  Beauty  paid ; 
On  sea  or  land,  wherever  Richard  went. 
He  felt  affection,  and  he  found  content ; 
There  was  in  him  a  strong  presiding  hope 
In  Fortune's  tempests,  and  it  bore  him  up  : 
But  when  that  mystic  vine  his  mansion  graced, 
When  numerous  branches  round  his  board  were 

placed, 
When  sighs  of  apprehensive  love  were  heard, 
Then  first  the  spirit  of  the  hero  feared ; 
Then  he  reflected  on  the  father's  part, 
And  all  a  husband's  sorrow  touch'd  his  heart ; 
Then   thought  he,  "Who   wiU  their  assistance 

lend, 
"  And  be  the  children's  guide,  the  parent's  friend  ? 
"  Who  shall  their  guardian,  their  protector  be  ? 
"  I  have  a  brother — Well ! — and  so  has  he." 

And  now  they  met :  a  message — kind,  't  Is  true. 
But  verbal  only — ask'd  an  interview; 
And  many  a  mile,  perplex'd  by  doubt  and  fear. 
Had  Richard  pass'd,  unwilling  to  appear : 
**  How  shall  I  now  my  unknown  way  explore — 
"  He  proud  and  rich — I  very  proud  and  poor  ? 


7  [<*  The  chanoten  of  the  two  brothers  are  admirably  deli- 
neated ;  the  elder  being  a  ernve,  and  comewhat  formal  bache- 
lor, with  moet  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  class  of  men— but 
sensitive,  affectionate,  and  thonghtftil;  the  younger  a  gene- 
rous seaman,  who,  having  long  buiTeted  with  fortune,  and 
learned  many  fine  virtues  in  the  school  of  adversity,  had 
ratlier  improvidentially  but  happily  married,  and  had  visited 
his  rich  brother  with  many  misgivings  of  mind  and  doulMs  of 


"  Perhaps  my  friend  a  dubious  speech  mistook, 
**  And  George  may  meet  me  with  a  stranger's 

look; 
"  Then  to  my  home  when  I  return  again, 
"  How  shall  I  bear  this  business  to  explain, 
"  And  tell  of  hopes  raised  high,  and  feelings  hurt, 

in  vain? 

"  How  stands  the  ease  ?  My  brother's  friend  and 
mine 
"  Met  at  an  inn  and  sat  them  down  to  dine : 
**  When,  having  settled  all  their  own  affidra, 
**  And  kindly  canvass'd  such  as  were  not  theirs, 
"  Just  as  my  friend  was  going  to  retire, 
**  '  Stay ! — ^you  will  see  the  brother  of  our  squire,' 
"  Said  his  companion :  *  be  his  friend,  and  tell 
'<  <  The  captain  that  his  brother  loves  him  well, 
'*  *  And,  when  he  has  no  better  thing  in  view, 
**  '  Will  be  rejoiced  to  see  him— Now,  adiea !' 

'<  Well !  here  I  am ;  and.  Brother,  take  you  heed, 
"  I  am  not  come  to  flatter  you  and  feed ; 
'*  You.  shall  no  soother,  &wner,  hearer  flind, 
**  I  will  not  brush  your  coat,  nor  smooth  your 

mind; 
**  I  will  not  hear  your  tales  the  whole  day  long, 
"  Nor  swear  you  're  right  if  I  believe  you  wrong : 
"  Nor  be  a  witness  of  the  facts  you  state, 
**  Nor  as  my  own  adopt  your  love  or  hate : 
^*  I  will  not  earn  my  dinner  when  I  dine 
**  By  taking  all  your  sentiments  for  mine ; 
"  Nor  watch  the  guiding  motions  of  your  eye 
"  Before  I  venture  question  or  reply ; 
"  Nor  when  you  speak  aflect  an  awe  profound, 
"  Sinking  my  voice  as  if  I  fear'd  the  sound ; 
*'  Nor  to  your  looks  obediently  attend, 
'*  The  poor,  the  humble,  the  dependent  friend : 
"  Tet  son  of  that  dear  mother  could  I  meet — 
"  But  lo !  the  mansion — 't  is  a  fine  old  seat  l" 

The  Brothers  met,  with  both  too  much  at  heart 
To  be  observant  of  each  other's  part ; 
'*  Brother,  I  'm  glad,"  was  all  that  George  oonld 

say. 
Then  stretch'd  his  hand,  and  tnm'd  his   head 

away; 
For  he  in  tender  tears  had  no  delight. 
But  scorn' d  the  thought  and  ridiculed  the  sight ; 
Yet  now  with  pleasure,  though  with  some  surprise, 
ife  felt  his  heart  o'erflowing  at  his  eyes. 

Richard,   meantime,  made    some    attempts   to 
speak, 
Strong  in  his  purpose,  in  his  trial  weak : 
We  cannot  nature  by  our  wishes  rule. 
Nor  at  our  will  her  warm  emotions  cool : — 
At  length  affection,  like  a  risen  tide, 
Stood  still,  and  then  seem'd  slowly  to  subside  ; 
Each  on  the  other's  looks  had  power  to  dwell. 
And  Brother  Brother  greeted  passing  well.^ 


brotherly  reception.  There  is  great  tenderness  and  beaaty  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  affection  of  these  brothers,  and  the  eon- 
trast  of  their  characters  is  throughout  admirably  sustained. 
All  they  have  to  tell  of  each  other  is  new,  and,  conaeqiiently, 
all  their  relations  are  given  with  earnestness  and  TivacltT. 
Mr.  Crabbe  lets  us  in  at  once  to  their  charaeteis :  and,  loving 
the  men,  we  listen  with  the  eager  attention  of  oiendi  to  the 
varied  story  of  their  lives."— Wilsok.] 
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Fbrther  Account  of  the  Meeting— Of  the  Men— The  Mother— 
The  Uncle— The  Private  Tutor— The  Second  Husband- 
Dinner  Convenation— School  of  the  Rector  and  Squire— The 
Matter. 

At  length  the  Brothers  met,  no  longer  tried 
By  those  strong  feelings  that  in  time  suhside ; 
Not  fluent  yet  their  language,  hut  the  eye 
And  action  spoke  hoth  question  and  reply ; 
Till  the  heart  rested  and  could  calmly  feel, 
Till  the  shook  compass  felt  the  settling  steel ; 
Till  playful  smiles  on  graver  converse  broke, 
And  either  speaker  less  abruptly  spoke : 
Still  was  there  ofttimes  silence,  silence  blessed, 
Expressive,^  thoughtful — their  emotions*  rest ; 
Pauses  that  came  not  from  a  want  of  thought, 
But  want  of  ease,  by  wearied  passion  sought ; 
For  souls,  when  hurried  by  such  powerful  force, 
Rest,  and  retrace  the  pleasure  of  the  course. 
They  differed  much,  yet  might  observers  trace 
Likeness  of  features  both  in  mind  and  face ; ' 
Pride  they  possessed,  that  neither  strove  to  hide, 
But  not  offensive,  not  obtrusive  pride  : 
Unlike  had  been  their  life,  unlike  the  fruits, 
Of  different  tempers,  studies,  and  pursuits ; 
Nay,  in  such  varjring  scenes  the  men  had  moved, 
T  was  passing  strange  that  aught  alike  they  loved : 
But  all  distinction  now  was  thrown  apart, 
While  these  strong  feelings  ruled  in  either  heart. 

As  various  colours  In  a  painted  ball 
While  it  has  rest  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 
Till,  whirPd  around  by  some  exterior  force, 
They  all  are  blended  in  the  rapid  course : " 
So  in  repose,  and  not  by  passion  sway'd, 
We  saw  the  difference  by  their  habits  made ; 
But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
Fiird  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the  same  ; 
Joy  to  the  face  its  own  expression  sent. 
And  gave  a  likeness  in  the  looks  it  lent. 
All  now  was  sober  certainty ;  the  joy 
That  no  strong  passions  swell  till  they  destroy : 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so  high. 
That  they  subdue  our  strength,  and  then  they  die. 
George  in  his  brother  felt  a  growing  pride. 
He  wonder'd  who  that  fertile  mind  supplied — 
**  Where  could  the  wanderer  gather  on  his  road 
*'  Knowledge  so  various  ?  how  the  mind  this  food  ? 


1  ['*  Gome  then,  ezpieaiiTe  Silence  I  muse  His  pimise."— 
Thomson.] 

•  [Original  MS. :» 

Yet  with  tiiis  difference  might  ohserven  find 
Some  kindred  powers  and  features  of  the  mind. 
A  love  of  honour  in  both  spirits  ruled, 
But  here  by  temper,  there  oy  trouble  oool'd  ; 
Their  fevourite  objects,  studies,  themes,  punnits, 
Had  various  beauties,  merits,  ends,  and  nnits.] 

s  ["  Crabbe's  similes  are  almost  all  elaborate  and   inge- 
nious ;  and  rather  seem  to  be  Airnished  from  the  effects  of  a 


**  No  college  train'd  him,  guideless  through  his  life, 
^*  Without  a  friend — ^not  so  I  he  has  a  wife. 
"  Ah  I  had  I  married,  I  might  now  have  seen 

"  My No  !  it  never,  never  could  have  been : 

"  That  long  enchantment,  that  pernicious  state  I — 
**  True,  I  recover*d,  but  alas !  too  late. 
<*  And  here  is  Richard,  poor  indeed — but — ^nay ! 
*'  This  is  self- torment — foolish  thoughts,  away  I " 

Ease  leads  to  habit,  as  success  to  ease. 
He  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please  ; 
For  change  is  trouble,  and  a  man  of  wealth 
Consults  his  quiet  as  he  guards  his  health  ; 
And  habit  now  on  George  had  sovereign  power, 
His  actions  all  had  their  accustom*d  hour : 
At  the  fix'd  time  he  slept,  he  walk*d,  he  re^. 
Or  sought  his  grounds,  his  gruel,  and  his  bed ; 
For  every  season  he  with  caution  dress'd, 
And  mom  and  eve  had  the  appropriate  vest ; 
He  talk'd  of  early  mists,  and  night's  cold  air, 
And  in  one  spot  was  fix'd  his  worship's  chair. 
But  not  a  custom  yet  on  Richard's  mind 
Had  force,  or  him  to  certain  modes  confined ; 
To  him  no  joy  such  frequent  visits  paid. 
That  habit  by  its  beaten  track  was  made :  * 
He  was  not  one  who  at  his  ease  could  say, 
"  We  *ll  live  to-morrow  as  we  lived  to-day ;"    . 
But  he  and  his  were  as  the  ravens  fed, 
As  the  day  came  it  brought  the  daily  bread. 

George,  bom  to  fortune,  though  of  moderate 

kind. 
Was  not  in  haste  his  road  through  life  to  find : 
His  father  early  lost,  his  mother  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and — sigh'd 
When  for  her  widow'd  hand  an  amorous  youth 

applied : 
She  still  was  young,  and  felt  that  she  could  share 
A  lover's  passion,  and  a  husband's  care ; 
Tet  pass'd  twelve  years  before  her  son  was  told. 
To  his  surprise,  "  Your  father  you  behold." 
But  he  beheld  not  with  his  mother*s  eye 
The  new  relation,  and  would  not  comply ; 
But  all  obedience,  all  connexion  spurn' d. 
And  fled  their  home,  where  he  no  more  retum'd. 

His  father's  brother  was  a  man  whose  mind 
Was  to  his  business  and  his  bank  confined ; 
His  guardian  care  the  captious  nephew  sought. 
And  was  received,  caress' d,  advised,  and  taught. 

"  That  Irish  beggar,  whom  your  mother  took, 
<<  Does  you  tliis  good — he  sends  you  to  your  book ; 


(knciftd  mind,  than  to  bo  exhaled  by  the  spontaneous  fement 
of  a  heated  imagination."- i^dmlwrj^A  Review.  Mr.  Grabbe 
was  much  struck  with  tfie  sagacity  of  this  •  emarlc.  On  reading 
it,  he  said,  "  JeOrey  is  quite  right :  my  usual  method  has  been 
to  thinlc  of  such  illustrations,  and  insert  them  afier  Jmuhing 
a  tale.*'] 

<  [MS.  .— 

Joel  nor  time  nor  seasons  could  command, 
He  toolc  his  comforts  as  they  came  to  hand  : 
Nor  came  they  often,  nor  delay'd  so  long, 
That  they  were  habits  either  weak  or  strong ; 
What  seem'd  habitual  was  the  urgent  force 
Of  stern  necessity  that  shaped  his  coarse.] 
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"  Yet  love  not  books  beyond  their  proper  worth, 
"  But,  when  they  fit  you  for  the  world,  go  forth : 
"  They  are  like  beauties,  and  may  blessings  prove, 
"  When  we  with  caution  study  them,  or  love ; 
"  But  when  to  either  we  our  souls  devote, 
"  We  grow  unfitted  for  that  world,  and  dote." 

George  to  a  school  of  higher  class  was  sent, 
But  he  was  ever  grieving  that  he  went : 
A  still,  retiring,  musing,  dreaming  boy. 
He  relish'd  not  their  sudden  bursts  of  joy. 
Nor  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  a  rude, 
A  noisy,  careless,  fearless  multitude : 
He  had  his  own  delights,  as  one  who  flies 
From  every  pleasure  that  a  crowd  supplies : 
Thrice  he  returned,  but  then  was  weary  grown, 
And  was  indulged  with  studies  of  his  own. 
Still  could  the  Rector  and  his  Friend  relate 
The  small  adventures  of  that  distant  date ; 
And  £ichard  listened  as  they  spake  of  time 
Pass'd  in  that  world  of  misery  and  crime. 

Freed  from  his  school,  a  priest  of  gentle  kind 
The  uncle  found  to  guide  the  nephew's  mind ; 
Pleased  with  his  teacher,  George  so  long  remain'd, 
The  mind  was  weakened  by  the  store  it  gain'd. 

His  guardian  uncle,  then  on  foreign  ground. 
No  time  to  think  of  his  improvements  found ; 
Nor  had  the  nephew,  now  to  manhood  grown, 
Talents  or  taste  for  trade  or  commerce  shown, 
But  shunn'd  a  world  of  which  he  little  knew, 
Nor  of  that  Uttle  did  he  like  the  view. 

His  mother  chose,  nor  I  the  choice  upbraid, 
An  Irish'  soldier  of  a  house  decay*d. 
And  passing  poor,  but  precious  in  her  eyes 
As  she  in  his ;  they  both  obtain'd  a  prize. 
To  do  the  captain  justice,  she  might  share 
What  of  her  jointure  his  afiairs  could  spare : 
Irish  he  was  in  his  profusion — ^true. 
But  he  was  Irish  in  affection  too  ; 
And  though  he  spent  her  wealth  and  made  her 

grieve. 
He  always  said  "  My  dear,"  and  "With  your  leave." 
Him  she  survived :  she  saw  his  boy  possessed 
Of  manly  spuit,  and  then  sank  to  rest. 

Her  sons  thus  left,  some  legal  cause  required 
That  they  should  meet,  but  neither  this  desired : 
George,  a  recluse,  with  mind  engaged,  was  one 
Who  did  no  business,  with  whom  none  was  done ; 
Whose  heart,  engross'd  by  its  peculiar  care. 
Shared  no  one's  counsel — ^no  one  his  might  share. 

Richard,  a  boy,  a  lively  boy,  was  told 
Of  his  half-brother,  haughty,  stem,  and  cold ; 


ft  [The  following  is  ftom  •  letter  by  one  of  the  Poet'i  Ikmlly : 
"  In  the  idea  of  one  brother  relmting  to  another  varioiu  par- 
ticttlan  of  his  neighbours,  I  can  recall  the  pleasure  and  in- 
terest which  my  (kther  himself  evidently  felt,  in  our  visits  to 
Aldborough,  as  his  sister  related  to  nim  the  .proceedings 
of  those  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth— when,  after 
a  delightftil  day  of  fuci  hunting,  we  all  met  over  a  light 
supper  of  delicate  fish,  then  planned  some  amusement  for 
the  morrow,  and  then  sanic  to  sleep,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  breakers,  soothed  by  the  deep,  hollow  roar, 


And  his  boy  folly,  or  his  manly  pride, 

Made  him  on  measures  cool  and  harsh  decide  : 

So,  when  they  met,  a  distant  cold  salute 

Was  of  a  long-expected  day  the  fruit ; 

The  rest  by  proxies  managed,  each  withdrew, 

Yex'd  by  the  business  and  the  brother  too : 

But    now  they  met  when  time  had  calm'd  the 

mind. 
Both  wish'd  for  kindness,  and  it  made  them  kind : 
George  had  no  wife  or  child,  and  was  disposed 
To  love  the  man  on  whom  his  hope  reposed : 
Richard  had  both  ;  and  those  so  well  beloved. 
Husband  and  father  were  to  kindness  moved  ; 
And    thus  th'  affections,  check'd,  subdued,   re- 
strained. 
Rose  in  their  force,  and  in  their  fulness  reign*d. 

The  bell  now  bids  to  dine :  the  friendly  priest. 
Social  and  shrewd,  the  day's  delight  increased : 
Brief  and  abrupt  their  speeches  while  they  dined. 
Nor  were  their  themes  of  intellectual  kind  ; 
Nor,  dinner  past,  did  they  to  these  advance. 
But  left  the  subjects  they  discuss'd  to  chance. 

Richard,  whose  boyhood  in  the  place  was  spent. 
Profound  attention  to  the  speakers  lent, 
Who  spake  of  men ;  and,  as  he  heard  a  name. 
Actors  and  actions  to  his  memory  came ;  ^ 
Then,  too,  the  scenes  he  could  distinctly  trace — 
Here  he  had  fought,  and  there  had  gain'd  a  race ; 
In  that  church-walk  he  had  affHghted  been. 
In  that  old  tower  he  had  a  something  seen ; 
What  time,  dismissed  from  school,  he  upward  cast 
A  fearful  look,  and  trembled  as  he  pass'd. 

No  private  tutor  Richard's  parents  sought. 
Made  keen  by  hardship,  and  by  trouble  taught : 
They  might  have   sent  him — some  the  counsel 

gave— 
Seven  gloomy  winters  of  the  North  to  brave. 
Where  a  few  pounds  would  pay  for  board  and  bed. 
While  the  poor  frozen  boy  was  taught  and  fed  ; 
When,  say  he  lives,  fair,  freckled,  lank,  and  lean. 
The  lad  returns  shrewd,  subtle,  close,  and  keen  ; 
With  aU  the  northern  virtues,  and  the  rules 
Taught  to  the  thrifty  in  these  thriving  schools : 
There  had  he  gone,  and  borne  this  trying  part. 
But  Richard's  mother  had  a  mother's  heart. 

Now  squire  and  rector  were  retum'd  to  school. 
And  spoke  of  him  who  there  had  sovereign  rule : 
He  was,  it  seem'd,  a  tyrant  of  the  sort 
Who  make  the  cries  of  tortured  boys  hb  sport ; 
One  of  a  race,  if  not  extinguish'd,  tamed — 
The  flogger  now  is  of  the  act  ashamed ; 
But  this  great  mind  all  mercy's  calls  withstood. 
This  Holofemes  ^  was  a  man  of  blood. 


now  loud  and  near,  then  rolling  along  the  shore  like  diaiant 
thunder.*^ 

*  [s^ee  Love's  Labour  *s  Lost,  act  iv.  sc  8.  Dr.  WaAoitoifc 
says,  "  that  by  Holofemes  was  designed  a  particular  duunae* 
ter,  a  pedant  and  a  schoolmaster,  in  Sliakspeare's  time,  one 
John  Florio,  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  language."  In  1579 
Florio  published  '  Pint  Fruits,  which  yielde  fkmiliar  speech, 
merrie  proverbes,  wittje  sentences,  'and  gokien  sayinga :' 
he  also  translated  Montaigne's  Essays.    He  died  in  I6S&.3 
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"  Students,"  he  said,  "  like  horses  on  the  poad, 
"  Must  well  be  lash'd  before  they  take  the  load ; 
"  They  may  be  willing  for  a  time  to  run, 
"  But  you  must  whip  them  ere  the  work  be  done : 
"  To  tell  a  boy,  that,  if  he  will  improve, 
"  His  friends  will  praise  him,  and  his  parents  love, 
"  Is  doing  nothing — he  has  not  a  doubt 
"  But  they  will  love  him,  nay,  applaud,  without : 
"  Let  no  fond  sire  a  boy's  ambition  trust 
^'  To  make  him  study — let  him  see  he  must." 
Such  his  opinion ;  and  to  prove  it  true, 
At  least  sincere,  it  was  his  practice  too : 
Pluto  they  call'd  him,  and  they  named  him  well, 
'T  was  not  a  heaven  where  he  was  pleased  to 

dweU: 
From  him  a  smile  was  like  the  Greenland  sun, 
Surprising,  nay  portentous,  when  it  shone ; 
Or  like  the  lightning,  for  the  sudden  flash 
Prepared  the  children  for  the  thunder's  crash. 

O  !  had  Narcissa,  when  she  fondly  kiss'd 
The  weeping  boy  whom  she  to  school  dismiss'd, 
Had  she  beheld  him  shrinking  from  the  arm 
Uplifted  high  to  do  the  greater  harm, 
Then  seen  her  darling  stripp'd,  and  that  pure  white, 
And — O  !  her  soul  had  fainted  at  the  sight ; 
And  with  those  looks  that  love  could  not  withstand. 
She    would   have   cried,    <*  Barbarian,  hold    thy 

hand  I" 
In  vain  I  no  grief  to  this  stem  so\il  could  speak, 
No  iron  tear  roll  down  this  Pluto's  cheek. 

Thus  far  they  went,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
Then  tum'd  to  themes  of  deeper  interest ; 
While  Richard's  ndnd,  that  for  a  while  had  stray'd, 
Gall'd  home  its  powers,  and  due  attention  paid. 


BOOK    IIL 


BOYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  School— Schoolhoya— The  Boy  Tyrant— Sir  Hector  Blane 
—Schoolboy!  in  after  lire  how  changed— how  the  same — 
The  pationiaed  Boy,  hia  I^tfeand  Death— Reflections— Story 
of  Harry  Bland. 

We  name  the  world  a  school, — for  day  by  day 
We  something  learn,  till  we  are  call'd  away  ; 
The  school  we  name  a  world, — for  vice  and  pain, 
Fraud  and  contention,  there  begin  to  reign ; 


>  [MS.:— 
'*  Oh  I  there  '•  a  wicked  little  world  in  ichools. 
"  Where mlachiefBufiera  and  opprenion  rules; 
"  Where  mild,  aaieseent  children  oft  endure 
*<  What  a  long  placid  life  shall  /kil  to  cure  ; 
"  Where  virtaous  boys,  who  shrink  from  early  sin, 
"  Meet  guilty  rogues,  who  love  to  draw  them  in, 
"  Who  take  a  pleasure  at  their  just  surprise, 
"  Who  make  them  wicked,  and  proclaim  them  wise."] 

([MS.:— 
'*  Behold  him  now,  without  the  least  pretence 
"  To  such  command— behold  him  five  years  hence  \ 


And  much,  in  fact,  this  lesser  world  can  show 
Of  grief  and  crime  that  in  the  greater  grow. 

"  Tou  saw,"  said  George,  "  in  that  still-hated 
school, 
"  How  the  meek  suffer,  how  the  haughty  rule ; 
**  There  soft,  ingenuous,  gentle  minds  endure 
*^  Ills  that  ease,  time,  and  friendship  fail  to  cure  : 
"  There  the  best  hearts,  and  those  who  shrink  from 

sin, 
**  Find  some  seducing  imp  to  draw  them  in ;  * 
^'  Who  takes  infernal  pleasure  to  impart 
**  The  strongest  poison  to  the  purest  heart. 

"  Call  to  your  mind   tlus   scene Yon  boy 

behold : 
"  How  hot  the  vengeance  of  a  heart  so  cold  I 
*^  See  how  he  beats,  whom  he  had  just  reviled 
'*  And  made  rebellious — ^that  imploring  child  : 
"  How  fierce  his  eye,  how  merciless  his  blows, 
**  And  how  his  anger  on  his  insult  grows : 
^^  Tou  saw  this  Hector  and  his  patient  slave, 
"  Th'  insulting  speech,  the  cruel  blows  he  gave.' 

"  Mix'd  with  mankind,  his  interest  in  his  sight, 
**  We  found  this  Nimrod  civil  and  polite ; 
'*  There  was  no  triumph  in  his  manner  seen, 
**  He  wiu  so  humble  you  might  think  him  mean : 
"  Those  angry  passions  slept  till  he  attain'd 
**  His  purposed  wealth,  and  waked  when  that  was 

gain'd : 
"  He  then  resumed  the  native  wrath  and  pride, 
*'  The  more  indulged,  as  longer  laid  aside ; 
"  Wife,  children,  servants,  all  obedience  pay, 
"  The  slaves  at  school  no  greater  slaves  than 

they. 
"  No  more  dependent,  he  resumes  the  rein, 
"  And  shows  the  schoolboy  turbulence  again. 
**  Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  say,  he  brings 
**  To  recollection  some  impetuous  springs : 
'*  See !  one  that  issues  from  its  humble  source, 
"  To  gain  new  powers,  and  run  its  noisy  course ; 
"  Frothy  and  fierce  among  the  rocks  it  goes, 
"  And  tlireatens  all  that  bound  it  or  oppose : 
"  Till  wider  grown,  and  finding  large  increase, 
"  Though  bounded  still,  it  moves  along  in  peace ; 
"  And  as  its  waters  to  the  ocean  glide, 
**  They  bear  a  busy  people  on  its  tide ; 
"  But  there  arrived,  and  from  its  channel  free, 
**  Those  swelling  vraters  meet  the  mighty  sea ; 
'*  With  threat'ning  force  the  new-form'd  billows 

swell, 
"  And  now  afiright  the  crowd  they  bore  so  well." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  Rector,  "  all  these  early  signs 
"  Of  vice  are  lost,  and  vice  itself  declines ; 
"  Religion  counsels ;  troubles — sorrows — ^rise, 
"  And  the  vile  spirit  in  the  conflict  dies. 


**  Mix'd  in  the  world,  his  interest  in  his  sight, 
"  How  smooth  he  looks,  his  language  how  polite  I 
**  No  signs  of  anger,  insult,  scorn,  are  seen  ; 
**  The  address  is  mild,  the  temper  is  serene, 
**  His  fiery  passions  are  resigned  and  still, 
*'  They  yield  to  reason,  or  obey  his  will ; 
**  But  are  they  dead  ?— Not  so :  slionld  he  attain 
"  The  wish'd-for  fortune,  they  will  live  again  ; 
••  Then  shall  the  Tyrant  be  once  more  obey'd, 
"  And  all  be  Fags  whom  he  can  make  afraid." 

3d 
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*^  Sir  Hector  Blane,  the  champion  of  the  school, 
"  Was  very  blockhead,  but  was  form*d  for  rule  : 
**  Learn  he  could  not;  he  said  he  could  not  learn, 
"  But  he  professed  it  gave  him  no  concern : 
"  Books  were  his  horror,  dinner  his  delight, 
"  And  his  amusement  to  shake  hands  and  fight ; 
"  Argue  he  could  not,  but  in  case  of  doubt, 
"  Or  disputation,  fairly  box'd  it  out ; 
"  This  was  his  logic,  and,  his  arm  so  strong, 
"  His  cause  prevaird,  and  he  was  never  wrong : 
"  But  so  obtuse — you  must  have  seen  his  look, 
"  Desponding,  angry,  puzzled  o'er  his  book. 

"  Can  you  not  see  him  on  the  mom  that  proved 
"  His  skill  in  figures  ?    Pluto's  self  was  moved.— 
"  *  Come,  six  times  five  V  th'  impatient  teacher 

cried ; 
"  In  vain-— the  pupil  shut  his  eyes,  and  sigh'd. 
"  *  Try — six  times  count  your  fingers.     How  he 

stands  t 
"*Tour  fingers,    idiot  !'—*  What,    of   both    my 

hands?* 

"  With  parte  like  these,  his  father  felt  assured, 
"  In  busy  times  a  ship  might  be  procured ; 
"He  too  was  pleased  to  be  so  early  freed, — 
"  He  now  could  fight,  and  he  in  time  might  read. 
'*  So  he  has  fought,  and  in  his  country's  cause 
"  Has  gain'd  him  glory,  and  our  hearte*  applause. 
"  No  more  the  blustering  boy  a  school  defies, 
"  We  see  the  hero  from  the  tyrant  rise, 
"  And  in  the  captain's  worth  the  student's  dulness 
dies." 

"  Be  all  allow'd,"  replied  the  Squire ;  «*  I  give 
"  Praise  to  his  actions ;  may  their  glory  live  I 
"  'Nay,  I  will  hear  him  in  his  riper  age 
"  Fight  his  good  ship,  and  with  the  foe  engage : 
"  Nor  will  I  quit  him  when  the  cowards  fly, 
"  Although,  like  them,  I  dread  his  energy. 

"  Bat  still,  my  friend,  that  ancient  spirit  reigns, 
"  His  powers  support  the  credit  of  his  brains, 
"  Insisting  ever  that  he  must  be  right, 
"  And  for  his  reasons  still  prepared  to  fight. 
"  Let  him  a  judge  of  England's  prowess  be, 
"  And  all  her  floating  terrors  on  the  sea ; 
"  But  this  contente  not,  this  is  not  denied, 
"  He  claims  a  right  on  all  things  to  decide ; 
"  A  kind  of  patent-wisdom,  and  he  cries, 
"  *  'T  is  so !'  and  bold  the  hero  that  denies.' 
"  Thus  the  boy-spirit  still  the  bosom  rules, 
"  And    the   world's   maxims    were    at    first  the 
school's." 


»[MS.~V.R.:- 

"  But  when  he  liti  in  jadipnent,  and  deeroflt 

"  What  men  should  ntle  ua,  and  what  books  should  plei 

"  And  thus  the  merit  of  a  critic  gains, 

"  Only  for  blowing  out  a  Frenchman's  brains, 

"  I  mutt  demur,  and  in  my  mind  retrace 

**  The  accountant  Hector  and  his  rueful  flu;e  : 

**  But  on  he  blunders  I  thinking  he  is  wise 

*'  Who  has  much  stxangth,  no  matter  where  it  lies."] 


*  [In  the  cftsBMter  and  melancholy  death  of  Charles,  the 
Mteonised  b»y,  Mr.  Crabbe  has  described  the  fkte  of  his 
bgother-iO'tew,  Mr.  James  Elmy,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  a 
fcwijiw  after  his  sister's  marriage,  but  not  until  he  had  ex- 
p«»l««eed  maeh  suffering.    Having  a  strong  predilection  for 


"  No  doubt,"  said  Jacques,  "  there  are  in  minds 
the  seeds 
*'  Of  good  and  ill,  the  virtues  and  the  weeds ; 
"  But  is  it  not  of  study  the  intent 
"  This  growth  of  evil  nature  to  prevent  ? 
"  To  check  the  progress  of  each  idle  shoot 
"  That  might  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit? 

"  Our  purpose  certain,  and  we  much  effect, 
*■*■  We  something  cure,  and  something  we  correct; 
'*  But  do  your  utmost,  when  the  man  you  8e«, 
''  Tou  find  him  what  you  saw  the  boy  would  T 
"  Disguised  a  little— but  we  still  behold 
"  What  pleased  and  what  offended  us  of  old. 
"  Tears  from  the  mind  no  native  stain  remove, 
"  But  lay  the  varnish  of  the  world  above. 
"  Still,  when  he  can,  he  loves  to  step  aside, 
*'  And  be  the  boy  without  a  check  or  guide  ; 
*^  In  the  old  wanderings  he  with  pleasure  strays, 
"  And  reassumes  the  bliss  of  earlier  days. 

'*  I  left  at  school  the  boy  with  pensive  look, 
'^  Whom  some  great  patron  order'd  to  his  book, 
^*  Who  from  his  mother's  cot  reluctant  came, 
^*  And  gave  my  lord  for  this  compassion  fame  ; 
"  Who,  told  of  all  his  patron's  merit,  sigh'd, 
"  I  know  not  why,  in  sorrow  or  in  pride ; 
"  And  would,  with  vex'd  and  troubled  spirit,  cry, 
"  *  I  am  not  happy ;  let  your  envy  die.' 
"  Him  left  I  with  you ;  who,  perhaps,  can  tell 
'*  If  Fortune  bless'd  him,  or  what  fate  befell. 
"  I  yet  remember  how  the  idlers  ran 
''  To  see  the  carriage  of  the  godlike  man, 
"  When  pride  restrain'd  me ;  yet  I  thought  the 

deed 
"  Was  noble,  too, and  how  did  it  succeed  ?" 

Jacques  answer'd  not  till  he  had  backward  cast 
His  view,  and  dwelt  upon  the  evil  past ; 
Then,  as  he  sigh'd,  he  smiled ; — from  folly  rise 
Such  smiles,  and  misery  will  create  such  sighs. 
And  Richard  now  from  his  abstraction  broke. 
Listening  attentive  as  the  Rector  spoke. 


"  This  noble  Lord  was  one  disposed  to  try 
"  And  weigh  the  worth  of  each  new  luxury ; 
"  Now,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood, 
"  He  tried  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 
"  For  this  he  chose  a  widow's  handsome  boy/ 
"  Whom  he  would  first  improve,  and  then  employ. 


the  pencil,  he  was  placed,  by  the  assistance  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
'I'ovell,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Royal  Academician,  Cosway  ; 
but,  nnfortunaielv,  he  had  more  passion  than  genius,  and 
painted  respecUbiy,  but  nothing  more.  Returning  to  reside 
with  his  mother  at  Beocles,  great  expectations  of  liis  suceeaa 
were  fimn^  by  all  his  friends.  Unhappily,  he  Ikiled  in  his 
first  attemfji— a  view  of  Beocles— and  never  overcame  tlie 
bitter  mortification.  His  health,  alwa^'s  delicate,  fae^n 
about  this  time  to  decline.  Not  having  strengUi  or  spirits  for 
renewed  exertion,  he  confined  himself  to  his  room,  and 
would  scarcely  eat  enough  to  support  life,  because  he  comld 
not  maintain  himself,  and  wonla  not  be  a  burden  to  his 
widowed  mother.  At  length,  he  pined  away,  a  victim  to 
disappointment  and  melancholy ;  and  the  last  effort  of  bis 
sinking  strength  was  to  commit  all  his  drawings  to  the 
flames.] 
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*^  The  boy  wHs  gentle,  modest,  civil,  kind, 

"  But  not  for  bustling  through  the  world  designed ; 

''  Reserved  in  manner,  with  a  little  gloom, 

"  Apt  to  retire,  but  never  to  assume  ; 

"  Posses8*d  of  pride  that  he  could  not  subdue, 

"  Although  he  kept  his  origin  in  view. 

"  Him  sent  my  Lord  to  school,  and  this  became 

''  A  theme  for  praise,  and  gave  his  Lordship  fame : 

"  But  when  the  boy  was  told  how  great  his  debt, 

"  He  proudly  ask'd,  *  Is  it  contracted  yet?' 

"  With  care  he  studied,  and  with  some  success  ; 

"  His  patience  great,  but  his  acquirements  less : 

**  Yet  when  he  heard  that  Charles  would  not  excel, 

"  His  Lordship  answered,  with  a  smile, '  T  is  well ; 

"  '  Let  him  proceed  and  do  the  best  he  can  ; 

"  *  I  want  no  pedant,  but  a  useful  man.' 

*'  The  speech  was  heard,  and  praise  was  amply 
dealt ; 
*'  His  Lordship  felt  it,  and  he  said  he  felt : 
"  *  It  is  delightful,'  he  observed,  *  to  raise 
^*  *  And  foster  merit, — ^it  is  more  than  praise.' 

"  Five  years  at  school  th'  industrious  boy  had 

pass'd, 
"  *  And  what,*  was  whisper'd,  *  will  be  done  at 

last?' 
"  My  Lord  was  troubled,  for  he  did  not  mean 
**  To  have  his  bounty  watch'd  and  overseen — 
'*  Bounty  that  sleeps  when  men  applaud  no  more 
"  The  generous  act  that  waked  their  praise  before  ; 
"  The  deed  waa  pleasant  while  the  praise  was  new, 
"  But  none  the  progress  would  with  wonder  view : 
"  It  was  a  debt  contracted ;  he  who  pays 
"  A  debt  is  just,  but  must  not  look  for  praise : 
'*  The  deed  that  once  had  fame  must  still  proceed, 
"  Though  Fame  no  more  proclaims  '  How  great  the 

deed !' 
'^  The  boy  is  taken  from  his  mother*8  side, 
'^  And  he  who  took  him  must  be  now  his  guide : 
"  But  this,  alas !  instead  of  bringing  fame, 
*^  A  tax,  a  trouble,  to  my  Lord  became. 

"  *  The  boy  is  dull,   you  say, — ^why,  then  by 
trade, 

*  *  By  law,  by  physic,  nothing  can  be  made ; 

'  *  If  a  small  living — ^mine  are  both  too  large ; 

*  *  And  then  the  College  is  a  cursed  charge : 

*  '  The  sea  is  open ;  should  he  there  display 

*  *  Signs  of  dislike,  he  cannot  run  away.* 

"  Now  Charles,  who  acted  no  heroic  part, 
"  And  felt  no  seaman's  glory  warm  his  heart, 


aCMS..— 
*'  Affain  was  made  the  offer,  and  a^n, 
•*  With  threaU,  with  noble  promiaea  in  vain, 
*'  When  my  Lord  saw  that  nothing  ooald  be  done, 
*•  He  nobly  cried,  •  III  fit  him  as  my  aon  : 
*'  *  Sir,  will  you  go  ?'  As  meekly  as  a  saint, 
**  Charles  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  on  land  and  paint."] 

«  [MS.:— 
**  Stubborn  though  mild,  and  fearing  to  offend, 
*'  Hegain'd  his  freedom,  and  he  lost  his  friend  : 
*'  My  Lord  appeal'd  to  all  the  world,  and  cried, 
"  *  'rhere  never  breathed  such  stubborn ne»  and  pride; 
**  *  Do  what  you  please,  sir,  I  am  justified.' 


**  RefVised  the  offer — anger  touch'd  my  Lord. — 

"  *  He  docs  not  like  it — Good,  upon  my  word  I 

"  *  If  I  at  college  place  him,  he  will  need 

"  *  Supplies  for  ever,  and  will  not  succeed ; 

"  *  Doubtless  in  me  'tis  duty  to  provide 

"  •  Not  for  his  comfort  only,  but  his  pride  I 

**  *■  Let  him  to  sea  1' — He  heard  the  words  again, 

"  With  promise  join'd — with  threat'ning ;  all  in 

vain: 
"  Charles  had  his  own  pursuits  ;  for  aid  to  these 
'*  He  had  been  thankful,  and  had  tried  to  please  : 
**  But  urged  again,  as  meekly  as  a  saint 
"  He  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  at  home  and  paint.* 
"  *  Yes,  pay  some  dauber,  that  this  stubborn  fool 
**  *  May  grind  his  colours,  and  may  boast  his  school.' 

"  As  both  persisted,  *  Choose,  good  sir,  your  way,' 
**  The  peer  exclaim'd,  '  I  have  no  more  to  say ; 
"  *  I  seek  your  good,  but  I  have  no  command 
"  *  Upon  your  will,  nor  your  dgsire  withstand.' 

**  Resolved  and  firm,  yet  dreading  to  offend, 
"  Charles  pleaded  genius  yvith  his  noble  friend : 
"  *  Genius  \ '  he  cried,  *  the  name  that  triflers  give 
**  *  To  their  strong  wishes  without  pains  to  live ; 
**  ^  Genius  !  the  plea  of  all  who  feel  desire 
*'  *  Of  fame,  yet  grudge  the  labours  that  acquire  : 
**  *  But  say  't  is  true  ;  how  poor,  how  late  the  gain, 
"  *  And  certain  ruin  if  the  hope  be  vain  I* 
**  Then  to  the  world  appeal'd  my  Lord,  and  cried, 
"  *  Whatever  happens,  I  am  justified.' 
**  Nay,  it  was  trouble  to  his  soul  to  find 
"  There  was  such  hardness  in  the  human  mind :  ^ 
"  He  wash'd  his  hands  before  the  world,  and  swore 
"  That  he  such  minds  would  patronise  no  more. 

"  Now    Charles    his    bread    by  daily   labours 

sought, 
"  And  this  his  solace,  *  So  Correggio  wrought.' 
"  Alas  I  poor  youth  1  however  great  his  name, 
**  And  humble  thine,  thy  fortune  was  the  same  : 
"  Charles  drew  and  painted,   and    some    praise 

obtain'd 
"  For  care  and  pains ;  but  little  more  was  gain'd  : 
**  Fame  was  his  hope,  and  he  contempt  display'd 
**  For  approbation,  when  't  was  coolly  paid  : 
**  His  daily  tasks  he  call'd  a  waste  of  mind, 
"  Yex'd  at  his  fate,  and  angiy  with  mankind  : 
"  *  Thus  have  the  blind  to  merit  ever  done, 
"  And  Genius  moum'd  for  each  neglected  son.' ' 

"  Charles  murmur'd  thus,  and,  angry  and  alone, 
"  Half  breath'd  the  curse,  and  half  suppress'd  the 
groan; 


"  So  said  my  Lord ;  for  *  he  was  grieved  to  And 
"  *  Such  vile  ingratitude  in  base  mankind.'  "] 


f  [MS.  :— 
"  The  boy  then  wrote  for  bread.    I  saw  him  thrice ; 
"  Mis  passions  placid,  he  without  a  vice ; 
»  He  sometimes  painted,  but  was  uninspired 
*•  By  genius,  unprotected,  unadmirad  ; 
**  But  pensive,  sober,  diligent,  employ'd 
"  His  every  hour,  his  life  without  a  void, 
*•  He  sought  for  litUe,  nothing  he  enjoy'd. 
"  1  fear  he  thought  himself,  because  distress  d, 
"*  An  injured  genius,  by  the  world  oppress'd."] 
3d2 
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"  Then  Btill  more  Bullen  grew,  and  Btill  more  proud, 
"  Fame  so  refused  he  to  himself  allowM, 
"  Crowds  in  contempt  he  held,  and  all  to  him  was 
crowd. 

"  If  aught  on  earth,  the  youth  his  mother  loved, 
'^  And  at  her  death  to  distant  scenes  removed. 

"  Years  pass'd  away,  and  where  he  lived,  and  how, 
**  Was  then  unknown — indeed  we  know  not  now ; 
*'  But  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down, 
*^  In  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town, 
**  Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  garrets,  hide 
**  The  grieving  sons  of  Genius,  Want,  and  Pride, 
**  I  met  him  musing :  sadness  I  could  trace, 
'*  And  conquered  hope's  meek  anguish  in  his  face. 
"  See  him  I  must ;  hut  I  with  ease  address'd, 
"  And  neither  pity  nor  surprise  express'd ; 
**  I  strove  hoth  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain, 
'^  But  yet  I  saw  that  I  was  giving  pain. 
"  He  said,  with  quick'ning  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 
**  A  longer  converse,  that  *  the  day  was  cold, 
*'  '  That  he  was  well,  that  I  had  scarcely  light 
"  '  To  aid  my  steps,'  and  hade  me  then  good  night  I 

"  I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 
"  A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  room  ; 
"  I  heard  his  name,  hut  he  concealed  his  face, — 
"  To  his  sad  mind  his  misery  was  disgrace : 
**  In  vain  I  strove  to  comhat  his  disdain 

"  Of  my  compassion *  Sir,  1  pray  refrain ;' 

'*  For  I  had  leit  my  friends,  and  stepp'd  aside, 
"  Because  I  fear*d  his  unrelenting  pride.' 

'*  He  then  was  sitting  on  a  workhouse-hed, 
"  And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  head, 
'*  Around  were  children  with  incessant  cry, 
"  And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die  : 
"  A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
"  That  he  required — ^he  soon  would  need  no  more  ; 
"  A  yellow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side, 
**  From  its  half  spout  the  cold  black  tea  supplied. 

"  Hither,  it  seem'd,  the  fiEiinting  man  was  brought, 
^^  Found  without  food, — it  was  no  longer  sought ; 
"  For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid, 
"  Nor  where  to  seek  him  whom  they  wish'd  to  aid : 
^*  Here  brought,  some  kind  attendant  he  addressed, 
*'  And  sought  some  trifles  which  he  yet  possess'd ; 
"  Then  named  a  lightless  closet,  in  a  room 
"  Hired  at  small  rate,  a  garret's  deepest  gloom : 
"  They  sought  the  region,  and  they  brought  him  all 
"  That  he  his  own,  his  proper  wealth,  could  call : 
*'  A  better  coat,  less  pieced ;  some  linen  neat, 
**  Not  whole ;  and  papers,  many  a  valued  sheet ; 
"  Designs  and  drawings :  these,  at  his  desiref 
"  Were  placed  before  him  at  the  chamber  fire, 
"  And,  while  th'  admiring  people  stood  to  gaze, 
**  He,  one  by  one,  committed  to  the  blaze, 


8  [MS.  :- 

•*  Yean  pui'd  away— I  think  wme  twenty-five ; 

*'  Again  1  saw  him,  and  but  just  alive, 

**  And  still  forbidding,  ailent,  sullen,  proud, 

'*  As  one  whose  claims  were  just,  and  not  allow'd. 

**  He  saw  me,  saw  my  sympathy  with  pain, 

**  Received  my  humble  oflers  «ith  disdain, 

'*  And  sternly  told  me  *  not  to  come  again.' 

"  He  then  was  sitting,"  &c.] 


I 


"  Smiling  in  spleen ;  but  one  he  held  a  while, 
"  And  gave  it  to  the  flames,  and  could  not  smile. 

**  The  sickening   man — for  such  appear'd  the 

fact— 
"  Just  in  his  need,  would  not  a  debt  contract; 
**  But  left  his  poor  apartment  for  the  bed 
**  That  earth  might  yield  him,  or  some  way-ade 

shed; 
"  Here  he  was  found,  and  to  this  place  convey'd, 
'*  Where  he  might  rest,  and  his  last  debt  be  paid: 
"  Fame  was  his  wish,  but  he  so  far  from  fame, 
**  That  no  one  knew  his  kindred  or  his  name, 
"  Or  by  what  means  he  lived,  or  from  what  place 

he  came. 

'*  Poor  Charles !  unnoticed  by  thy  titled  frieod.' 
^'  Thy  days  had  calmy  pass'd,  in  peace  thine  end: 
"  Led  by  thy  patron's  vanity  astray, 
*^  Thy  own  misled  thee  in  thy  trackless  way, 
"  Urging  thee  on  by  hope  absurd  and  vain, 
*'  Where  never  peace  or  comfort  smiled  again ! 
'*  Once  more  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  fall'd, 
"  And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prevailed; 
**  He  show'd  a  softer  feeling  in  his  eye, 
**  And  watch'd  my  looks,  and  own'dthe  sympathj: 
**  'T  was  now  the  calm  of  wearied  pride ;  so  long 
"  As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong, 
"  But  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  around, 
**  And  they  such  strangers,   to  have  something 

found 
"  Allied  to  his  own  heart,  an  early  friend, 
"  One,  only  one,  who  would  on  him  attend, 
'*  To  give  and  take  a  look  !  at  this  his  journey 'send; 
**  One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  chain 
^*  That  held  him  where  he  could  not  long  remain;  ,' 
"  The  one  sole  interest !     No,  he  could  not  now     i. 
^*  Retain  his  anger ;  Nature  knew  not  how ; 
'*  And  so  there  came  a  softness  to  his  mind, 
**  And  he  forgave  the  usage  of  mankind ; 
^*  His  cold  long  fingers  now  were  press'd  to  mine,  | 
**  And  his  faint  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign;  | 
*'  His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 
"  His    words   their   sound,  and   softly  whisper'd 

*  Friend !'  | 

^'  Not  without  comfort  in  the  thought  ezpreas'd 
*'  By  that  calm  look  with  which  he  sank  to  rest." 

"  The  man,"  said  George,  "you  see,  through  life 
rctain'd 
"  The  boy's  defects ;  his  virtues  too  remain'd.       ' 

**  But  where  are  now  those  minds  so  light  and 

gay, 

"  So  forc'd  on  study,  so  intent  on  play,  ' 

"  Swept,  by  the  world's  rude  blasts,  from  hope'i 

dear  views  away  ? 
"  Some  grieved  for  long  neglect  in  earlier  times, 
"  Some  sad  from  frailties,  some  lamenting  crimes; 


>  [VfS.  — 

**  Thou,  diaries  I  unaided  by  a  noble  friend, 
**  Hadst  spent  a  careful  life  as  othen  spend ; 
'*  But  when  thy  patron's  vanity  and  thine 
"  Were  made  by  cruel  fortune  to  combine, 
'*  'T  was  then  th'  unhappy  wretch  wfs  lifted  high 
**  On  golden  stilts,  and  seem'd  to  tou^h  the  sky  ; 
"  But  when  the  tempter  hand  withdraws  the  pvops 
*  Tlie  vision  closes,  and  the  victim  drops."] 
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*'  Thinking,  with  sorrow,  on  the  season  lent 

^*  For  noble  purpose,  and  in  trifling  spent ; 

"  And  now,  at  last,  when  they  in  earnest  view 

^*  The  nothings  done — what  work  they  find  to  do  ! 

"  Where  is  that  virtue  that  the  generous  boy 

'^  Felt,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  destroy  ? 

"He  who  with  noble  indignation  glow*d 

"  When  vice  had  triumph  !  who  his  tear  bestow'd 

"  On  injured  merit !  he  who  would  possess 

'^  Power  but  to  aid  the  children  of  distress ! 

"  Who  has  such  joy  in  generous  actions  shown, 

"  And  so  sincere,  they  might  be  call'd  his  own — 

"  Knight,  hero,  patriot,  martyr  I  on  whose  tongue, 

"  And  potent  arm,  a  nation*s  welfare  hung ! 

"  He  who  to  public  misery  brought  relief, 

"  And  sooth*d  the  anguish  of  domestic  grief  I 

"  Where  now  this  virtue*8  fervour,  spirit,  zeal  ? 

"  Who  felt  so  warmly,  has  he  ceased  to  feel  ? 

"  The  boy's  emotions  of  that  noble  kind, 

*'  Ah !  sure  the  experienced  man  has  not  resigned  ; 

**  Or  are  these  feelings  varied  ?  has  the  knight, 

**  Virtue's  own  champion,  now  refused  to  fight  ? 

"  Is  the  deliverer  tum'd  th'  oppressor  now  ? 

"  Haa  the  reformer  dropp'd  the  dangerous  vow  ? 

'*  Or  has  the  patriot's  bosom  lost  its  heat, 

^^  And  forced  him,  shivering,  to  a  snug  retreat? 

'*  Is  such  the  grievous  lapse  of  human  pride  ? 

"  Is  such  the  victory  of  the  worth  untried  ? 

"  Here  will  I  pause,  and  then  review  the  shame 
'*  Of  Harry  Bland  to  hear  his  parent's  name ;  ^® 
"  That  mild,  that  modest  boy,  whom  well  we  knew 
'*  in  him  long  time  the  secret  sorrow  grew ; 
"He  wept  alone ;  then  to  his  friend  confess'd 
*'  The  grievous  fears  that  his  pure  mind  oppress'd ; 
"  And  thus,  when  terror  o'er  his  shame  obtain'd 
"  A  painful  conquest,  he  his  case  ezplain'd : 
"  And  first  his  favourite  question'd— *  Willie,  tell, 
*'  '  Do  all  the  wicked  people  go  to  Hell  ? ' 

"  Willie  with  caution  answer'd,  *.  Yes,  they  do, 
"  *  Or  else  repent ;  but  what  is  this  to  you  ?' 
"  *  O  !  yes;  dear  friend  :*  he  then  his  t*le  began — 
"  He  fear'd  his  father  was  a  wicked  man, 
"  Nor  had  repented  of  his  naughty  life ; 
"  The  wife  he  had  indeed  was  not  a  wife, 
"  *  Not  as  my  mother  was ;  the  servants  all 
"  *  Call  her  a  name — I  'II  whisper  what  they  call. 
"  *■  She  saw  me  weep,  and  ask'd,  in  high  disdain, 
"  *  If  tears  could  bring  my  mother  back  again  ? 
"  '  This  I  could  bear,  but  not  when  she  pretends 
"  *  Such  fond  regard,  and  what  I  speak  commends ; 
**  *  Talks  of  my  learning,  fawning  wTetch !  and  tries 
'*  *  To  make  me  love  her, — love  !  when  I  despise. 
*^  *  Indeed  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
*'  *  Words  of  reproach  before  I  came  away: 
'*  *  And  then  my  father's  look  is  not  the  same ; 
"  <  He  puts  his  anger  on  to  hide  his  shame.' 


'•  [MS.:^ 
**  'Hie  boy  was  tall,  bqt  with  a  mincinff  air, 
"  Klue,  languid  eyes,  pale  cheek,  and  flaxen  hair ; 
"  His  temper  fVetful,  but  liia  spirits  mild, 
*'  I«oved  by  mamma,  by  all  lier  maidens  styled 
**  The  wittieat  darling  and  the  sweetest  child. 
**  In  those  dear  times,  when  that  mamma  had  rule, 
"  There  was  much  play,  few  leasonii,  and  no  school ; 
"  Rut,  oh  1  mhtfortune  -  when  the  lady  died, 
*'  No  second  wife  her  honour'd  place  supplied. 


"  With  aU  these  feelings  delicate  and  nice, 
'*  This  dread  of  infamy,  this  scorn  of  vice, 
"  He  left  the  school,  accepting,  though  with  pride, 
"  His  father's  aid — but  there  would  not  reside ; 
"  He  married  then  a  lovely  maid,  approved 
"  Of  every  heart  as  worthy  to  be  loved  ; 
**  Mild  as  the  morn  in  summer,  firm  as  truth, 
"  And  graced  with  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

"  How  is  it,  men,  when  they  in  judgment  sit 
"  On  the  same  fault,  now  censure,  now  acquit? 
"  Is  it  not  thus,  that  here  we  view  the  sin, 
"  And  there  the  powerful  cause  that  drew  us  in  ? 
**  'T  is  not  that  men  are  to  the  evil  blind, 
"  But  th^t  a  different  object  fills  the  mind. 
"  In  judging  others  we  can  see  too  well 
"  Their  grievous  fall,  but  not  how  grieved  they 

fell; 
'^  Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  minds  recall, 
"  Not  how  we  fell,  but  how  we  grieved  to  fall ; 
"  Or  could  this  man,  so  vex'd  in  early  time 
**  By  this  strong  feeling  for  his  father's  crime, — 
**  Who  to  the  parent's  sin  was  barely  just, 
"  And  mix'd  with  filial  fear  the  man's  disgust,— 
"  Could  he,  without  some  strong  delusion,  quit 
"  The  path  of  duty,  and  to  shame  submit  ? 
"  Cast  off*  the  virtue  he  so  highly  prized, 
**  And  be  the  very  creature  he  despised  ? 

"  A  tenant's  wife,  half  forward,  half  afraid, 
**  Features,  it  seem'd,  of  powerful  cast  display'd, 
**  That  bore  down  faith  and  duty ;  common  fame 
**  Speaks  of  a  contract  that  augments  the  shame. 

*^  There  goes  he,  not  unseen,  so  strong  the  will, 
"  And  blind  the  wish,  that  bear  him  to  the  mill ; 
'^  There  he  degraded  sits,  and  strives  to  please 
"  The  miller's  children,  laughing  at  his  knees ; 
"  And  little  Dorcas,  now  familiar  grown, 
*'  Talks  of  her  rich  papa,  and  of  her  own. 
'^  He  woos  the  mother's  now  precarious  smile 
"  By  costly  gifts,  that  tempers  reconcile ; 
•*  While  the  rough  husband,  yielding  to  the  pay 
"  That  buys  his  absence,  growling  stalks  away. 
*'  'Tis  said  the  offending  man  will  sometimes 

sigh, 
"  And  say,  *  My  God,  in  what  a  dream  am  1 1 
"  *  I  will  awake :'  but,  as  the  day  proceeds, 
**  The  weaken'd  mind  the  day's  indulgence  needs  -, 
"  Hating  himself  at  every  step  he  takes, 
"  His  mind  approves  the  virtue  he  forsakes, 
"  And  yet  forsakes  her.     O I  how  sharp  the  pain, 
"  Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain  *, 
"  To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went, 
**  To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed,  yet  not  relent ; 
"  To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;   to  grieve,  yet  not 

repent!" 


"  But  one  dishononr'd ;  and  she  quickly  sent 
"  All  who  had  grief  to  grieve  in  banishment ; 
"  No  longer  now  was  there  the  rush  of  ioy, 
"  The  flood  of  fondness,  o*er  tlie  happy  boy  ; 
"  No  more  indulgence  by  the  maidens  shown 
**  For  master's  pleasuiv,  purchase  of  their  own  : 
**  But  they  as  spies  were  to  new  service  sent, 
'*  And  the  sad  bov  to  school  and  banishment. 
"  He  wept  alone,   &c  ] 
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BOOK   IV. 


ADVENTURES  OF  RICHARD. 

Meeting  of  the  Brothera  in  the  Morning— Pictnreg,  Music, 
Books— The  Autumnal  Walk— The  Farm— The  Flocks 
Effect  of  Retirement  upon  the  Mind— Dinner— Richard's 
Adventure  at  Sea— George  inquires  into  tlie  Education  of 
his  Brother— Richard's  Account  of  his  Occupations  in  his 
early  Life ;  his  Pursuits,  Associations,  Partialities,  Affec- 
tions, and  Feelings -His  Love  of  Freedom- The  Society  he 
chose — ^The  Friendships  he  engaged  in,  and  the  Habits  he 
contracted. 

Eight  dayB  had  pass'd :  the  Brothers  now  could 

meet 
With  ease,  and  take  the  customary  seat. 

"  These/*  said  the  host,  for  he  perceived  where 
strayed 
His  brother's  eye,  and  what  he  now  surveyed, — 
*'  These  are  the  costly  trifles  that  we  buy, 
"  Urged  by  the  strong  demands  of  vanity, 
*'  The  thirst  and  hunger  of  a  mind  diseased, 
'*  That  must  with  purchased  flattery  be  appeased ; 
'*  But  yet,  't  is  true,  the  things  that  you  behold 
"  Serve  to  amuse  us  as  we  're  getting  old :  ^ 
'*  These  pictures,  as  I  heard  our  artists  say, 
'*  Are  genuine  all,  and  I  believe  they  may ; 
"  They  cost  the  genuine  sums,  and  I  should  grieve 
"  If,  being  willing,  I  could  not  believe. 
**  And  there  is  music ;  when  the  ladies  come, 
**  With  their  keen  looks  they  scrutinize  the  room 
**  To  see  what  pleases,  and  I  must  expect 
"  To  yield  them  pleasure,  or  to  find  neglect : 
"  For,  as  attractions  fipora  our  person  fly, 
**  Our  purses,  Richard,  must  the  want  supply ; 
"  Yet  would  it  vex  me  could  the  triflers  know 
*^  That  they  can  shut  out  comfort  or  bestow.* 

*^  But  see  this  room :  here,  Richard,  you  will 
find 
^*  Books  for  all  palates,  food  for  every  mind  ; 
**  This  readers  term  the  ever-new  delight, 
**  And  so  it  is,  if  minds  have  appetite : 
"  Mine  once  was  craving ;  great  my  joy,  indeed, 
"  Had  I  possess'd  such  food  when  I  could  feed ; 
**  When  at  the  call  of  every  new-bom  wish 
"  I  could  have  keenly  relish'd  every  dish  : 
**  Now,  Richard,  now  I  stalk  around  and  look 
^*  Upon  the  dress  and  title  of  a  book, 


>  [Orig.  MS.  :— 
"  Brother,"  said  George,  *'  Wlien  I  beheld  you  Isst, 
"Tlie  time  how  disUnt  I— Well  I  the  time  it  past— 
**  I  had  not  then  these  comforts  you  behold, 
**  Things  that  amuse  us  when  we  're  getting  old : 
"  These  pictures  now,  experienced  men  will  say 
"  'lliey  're  genuine  nil,  and  so  perhaps  they  may ; 
**  They  cost  the  money,  that  1  'm  sure  is  true, 
"  And  therefore,  Richard,  I  will  say  it  too.*"] 

»  [MS.  :- 
*'  M  usic  you  And ;  for  hither  ladies  come ; 
**  They  make  infernal  uproar  in  the  room. 
'*  I  bear  it.    Why  ?  because  I  must  expect 
*'  To  pay  for  honour,  and  I  fear  neglect. 


'*  Try  half  a  page,  and  then  can  taste  no  more, 

'*  But  the  dull  volume  to  its  place  restore ; 

"  Begin  a  second  slowly  to  peruse, 

"  Then  cast  it  by,  and  look  about  for  news ; 

*^  The  news  itself  grows  dull  in  long  debates, — 

"  I  skip,  and  see  what  the  conclusion  states ; 

"  And  many  a  speech,  with  zeal  and  study  made 

"  Cold  and  resisting  spirits  to  persuade, 

'*  Is  lost  on  mine  ;  alone,  we  cease  to  feel 

"  What  crowds  admire,  and  wonder  at  their  BeaL 

"  But  how  the  day  ?     No  fkirer  wiU  it  be  ? 
'*  Walk  you  ?     Alas !  't  is  requisite  for  me— 
"  Nay,   let  me  not   prescribe — ^my  friends    and 
guests  are  free." 


It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky. 
And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  th'  admiring  eje. 
As  a  rich  beauty,  when  her  bloom  is  lost, 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  stray'd. 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betray'd ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swell'd  the  deepening 

rill. 
The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  qalck'ning 

mill; 
Assembled  rooks  had  wing'd  their  seaward  flight. 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night. 
While  proudly  o*er  them  hung  the  steady  kite. 
Then  tum*d  him  back,  and  left  the  noisy  throng. 
Nor  deign'd  to  know  them  as  he  sail'd  along. 
Long  yellow  leaves,  from  oziers,  strew'd  around. 
Choked  the  small  stream,  and  hush'd  the  feeble 

sound; 
While  the  dead  foliage  dropp'd  from  loftier  trees, 
Our  Squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease ; 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply. 
And  said  aloud,  "  Yes  I  doubtless  we  must  die." 

"  We  must,"  said  Richard ;  "  and  we  would  not 
live 
"  To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give ; 
"  But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold, 
'*  The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold : 
"  There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene, 
"  At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene ; 
**  Sounds  too  delight  us, — each  discordant  tone 
*'  Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone  ; 
'*  This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook, 
"  The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak — 
"  See,  the  axe  falls ! — now  listen  to  the  stroke ! 
*'  That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace, 
"  Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease/' ' 


*'  And  if  attraction  from  your  person  flies, 
**  Y'ott  must  some  pleasure  from  your  purse  devise ; 
*'  But  this  apart— Uie  trifleis  should  not  know 
"  That  they  can  comfort  or  ngxet  bestow."] 

*  [MS.  :— 
"  Thst  gun  itself,  thst  breaks  upon  the  ear, 
'*  Hss  something  suited  to  the  dying  year*;" 
"  The  dying  partridge  I"  cried,  with  much  disdain, 
Th*  offendra  Squire — **  Our  laws  are  made  in  vain  : 
'*  Tlie  country,  Kicliard,  would  not  be  amiss, 
*'  Rut  for  these  plagues,  and  villanies  like  this  ; 
*'  Wealth  breeds  the  curse  tliat  fixes  on  tlie  land, 
**  And  strife  and  heritage  go  hand  in  hand."] 
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"  No  doubt/*  said  George,  "  the  country  has  its 
charms. 
^*  My  farm  behold !  the  model  for  all  farms ! 
"  Look  at  that  land — ^you  find  not  there  a  weed ; 
"  We  grub  the  roots,  and  suffer  none  to  seed. 
*'  To  land  like  this  no  botanist  will  come, 
'^  To  seek  the  precious  ware  he  hides  at  home ; 
"  Pressing  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  effort  nice, 
"  As  if  they  came  from  herbs  in  Paradise : 
''  Let  them  their  favourites  with  my  neighbours 

see; 
"  They  have  no — what  ? — no  habitat  with  me.* 

*'*■  Now  see  my  flock,  and  hear  its  glory  ; — none 
*^  Have  that  vast  body  and  that  slender  bone  ; 
'^  They  are  the  village  boast,  the  dealer's  theme ; 
"  Fleece  of  such  staple !  flesh  in  such  esteem  I"  ^ 

'*  Brother,"  said  Richard,  "do  I  hear  aright? 
<«  Does  the  land  truly  give  so  much  delight  ?" 

**  So  says  my  bailiff :  sometimes  I  have  tried 
"  To  catch  the  joy,  but  nature  has  denied ; 
"It  will  not  be — ^the  mind  has  had  a  store 
"  Laid  up  for  life,  and  will  admit  no  more  : 
"  Worn  out  in  trials,  and  about  to  die, 
"  la  vain  to  these  we  for  amusement  fly  ; 
"  We  farm,  we  garden,  we  our  poor  employ, 
"  And  much  command,  though  little  we  ei\joy ; 
"  Or,  if  ambitious,  we  employ  our  pen, 
"  We  plant  a  desert,  or  we  drain  a  fen ; 
"  And  here,  behold  my  medal  \ — this  will  show 
"  What  men  may  merit  when  they  nothing  know." 

<*  Yet  reason  here,"  said  Richard,  "joins  with 
pride." 
"  I  did  not  ask  th*  alliance,"  George  replied — 
"  I  grant  it  true,  such  trifles  may  induce 
"  A  dull,  proud  man  to  wake  and  be  of  use ; 
"  And  there  are  purer  pleasures,  that  a  mind 
"  Calm  and  unii^ured  may  in  villas  find ; 
"  But  where  th'  affections  have  been  deeply  tried, 
'*  With  other  food  that  mind  must  be  suppUed : 
"  'T  is  not  in  trees  or  medals  to  impart 
"  The  powerful  medicine  for  an  aching  heart ; 


*  [In  botanical  language,  the  "  hahitat "  U  the  Ikvoorite 
soil  or  situation  of  the  mor«  acaroe  species  of  plants.} 

3  [The  original  draft,  in  place  of  the  following  lines,  mna— 

They  wallc'd  along  through  mead  and  shaded  wood, 
And  stabble-gronnd,  where  late  abandanoe  stood, 
And  in  die  vale,  where  winter  waters  glide, 
O'er  pastures  stretching  up  the  mountain  side. 

With  a  shrewd  smile,  but  mix'd  with  look  severe, 
The  landlord  view'd  the  promise  of  the  year. 
**  See  I  that  unrivaU'd  flocic !  they,  they  alone 
**  Have  the  vast  body  on  the  slender  bone ; 
**  They  are  the  village  boast,  the  country's  theme ; 
**  Fleece  of  such  staple  I  flesh  in  such  esteem  I" 

Richard  gave  praise,  but  not  in  rapturous  sty'e ; 
He  chose  his  words,  and  spoke  them  with  a  smile  : 
*'  Brother.*  said  he,  **  and  if  I  take  you  rieht, 
**  I  am  full  glad— these  things  are  your  delight ; 
"  1  see  you  piond,  but,"— speaking  half  aside — 
"  Is,  now,  the  pleasure  equal  to  the  pride  ?" 

A  transient  flush  on  Oeorffe's  fbce  appear'd. 
Cloudy  he  look'd,  and  then  his  looks  were  cleared : 


"  The  agitation  dies,  but  there  is  still 
"  The  backward  spirit,  the  resisting  will. 
"  Man  takes  his  body  to  a  country-seat, 
"  But  minds,  dear  Richard,  have  their  own  re- 
treat ; 
"  Oft  when  the  feet  are  pacing  o'er  the  green 
"  The  mind  is  gone  where  never  grass  was  seen, 
"  And  never  thinks  of  hill,  or  vale,  or  plain, 
"  Till  want  of  rest  creates  a  sense  of  pain 
"  That  calls  that  wandering  mind,  and  brings  it 

home  again. 
"  No  more  of  farms :  but  here  I  boast  of  minds 
"  That  make  a  friend  the  richer  when  he  finds ; 
"  These  shalt  thou  see ; — but,  Richard,  be  it  known, 
"  Who  thinks  to  see,  must  in  his  turn  be  shown. 
"  But  now  farewell !  to  thee  will  I  resign 
"  Woods,  walks,  and  valleys  I  take  them  till  we 
dine." 


The  Brothers  dined,  and  with  that  plenteous 
fare 
That  seldom  fails  to  dissipate  our  care. 
At  least  the  lighter  kind ;  and  oft  prevails 
When  reason,  duty,  nay,  when  kindness  fails. 
Yet  food  and  wine,  and  all  that  mortals  bless, 
Lead  them  to  think  of  peril  and  distress ; 
Cold,  hunger,  danger,  solitude,  and  pain, 
That  men  in  life's  adventurous  ways  sustain. 

"  Thou  hast  sail'd  far,  dear  Brother,"  said  the 

Squire — 
"  Permit  me  of  these  unknown  lands  t'  inquire, 
"  Lands  never  till'd,  where  thou  hast  wondering 

been, 
"  And  all  the  marvels  thou  hast  heard  and  seen  : 
"  Do  tell  me  something  of  the  miseries  felt 
"  In  climes  where  travellers  freeze,  and  where 

they  melt ; 
"  And  be  not  nice, — ^we  know  't  is  not  in  men, 
"  Who  travel  far,  to  hold  a  steady  pen  : 
"  Some  will,  't  is  true,  a  bolder  freedom  take, 
"  And  keep  our  wonder  always  wide  awake ; 


"  Look  at  yon  hind !"  said  he,—"  in  very  deed, 
"  His  is  the  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  breed ; 
"  He  has  delight,  he  judges— I  the  name, 
**  And  the  whole  praise — I  speak  it  to  my  shame. 
**  Oh  I  Richard,  Richard,  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
**  What  will  engage  and  fix  the  mind  of  man  ?" 

*'  Suppose,"  said  he, "  we  look  about  the  green ; 
"  In  yonder  cots  some  objects  may  be  seen, 
«  T  excite  our  pity,  or  relieve  our  spleen.'* 

"  Oh  !  they  are  thieves  and  blockheads,"  George  replied, 
**  Unjust,  ungrateful,  and  unsatisfled ; 
**  To  grasp  at  all,  tlieir  study,  thought,  and  care, 
<*  All  would  be  thieves  and  plunderers,  if  they  dare ; 
**  His  envious  nature  not  a  clown  conceals, 
**  But  bluntly  shows  the  insolence  he  feels." 

"  And  whence,"  said  Richard,  **  should  the  vice  proceed, 
**  But  fVom  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  their  need  ? 
**  Let  them  know  more,  or  let  them  better  feel, 
**  And  1 11  engage  they  '11  neither  threat  nor  steal." 

«  Brother,"  said  George,  "  your  pity  makes  you  blind 
"  To  all  that 's  vile  and  odious  in  mankind ; 
**  T  is  true  your  notions  may  appear  divine, 
*'  But  for  their  justice Let  us  go  and  dine."] 
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"  We  know  of  those  whose  dangers  far  exceed 

"  Our  frail  belief,  that  trembles  as  we  read  ; 

^*  Such  as  in  deserts  bum,  and  thirst,  and  die, 

'^  Save  a  last  gasp  that  they  recover  by : 

**  Then,  too,  their  hazard  from  a  tyrant's  arms, 

*'  A  tiger's  fury,  or  a  lady's  charms ; 

"  Beside  th'  accumulated  evils  borne 

**  From  the  bold  outset  to  the  safe  return. 

*^  These  men  abuse ;  but  thou  hast  fair  pretence 

"  To  modest  dealing,  and  to  mild  good  sense  ; 

"  Then  let  me  hear  thy  struggles  and  escapes 

"  In  the  far  lands  of  crocodiles  and  apes : 

"  Say,  hast  thou,  Bruce-like,  knelt  upon  the  bed 

^*  Where  the  young  Nile  uplifta  his  branchy  head  ? 

"  Or  been  partaker  of  th'  unhallow'd  feast, 

"  Where  beast-like  man  devours  his  fellow-beast, 

**  And  chum'd  the  bleeding  life  ?  while  each  great 

dame 
*'  And  sovereign  beauty  bade  adieu  to  shame  ? 
"  Or  did  the  storm,  that  thy  wreck'd  pinnace  bore, 
"  Impel  thee  gasping  on  some  unknown  shore ; 
'*  Where,  when  thy  beard  and  nails  were  savage 

grown, 
"  Some  swarthy  princess  took  thee  for  her  own, 
'^  Some  danger-dreading  Tarico,  who,  kind, 
**  Sent  thee  away,  and,  prudent,  stay'd  behind  ? 

"  Come — ^I  am  ready  wonders  to  receive, 
^*  Prone  to  assent,  and  willing  to  believe." 

Richard  replied :  "  It  must  be  known  to  you, 
"  That  tales  improbable  may  yet  be  true ; 
*'  And  yet  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  tell 
"  A  tale  that  shall  be  judged  improbable ; 
"  While  some  impossibilities  appear 
'^  So  like  the  truth,  that  we  assenting  hear : 
'*  Tet,  with  your  leave,  I  venture  to  relate 
'*  A  chance-affair,  and  fact  alone  will  state  ; 
**  Though,  I  confess,  it  may  suspicion  breed, 
"  And  you  may  cry,  *  Improbable,  indeed  !* 


<<  When  first  I  tried  the  sea,  I  took  a  trip, 
"  But  duty  none,  in  a  relation's  ship  ; 
<*  Thus,  unengaged,  I  felt  my  spirits  Ught, 
**  Kept  care  at  distance,  and  put  fear  to  flight ; 
"  Oft  this  same  spirit  in  my  friends  prevail'd, 
**  Buoyant  in  dangers,  rising  when  assail'd  ; 
"  When,  as  the  gale  at  evening  died  away, — 
"  And  die  it  wiU  with  the  retiring  day, — 
"  Impatient  then,  and  sick  of  very  ease, 
**  We  loudly  whistled  for  the  slumbering  breeze. 

"  One  eve  it  came  ;  and,  frantic  in  my  joy, 
**  I  rose  and  danced,  as  idle  as  a  boy  : 
^^  The  cabin-lights  were  down,  that  we  might  learn 
**  A  trifling  something  from  the  ship  astern ; 
"  The  stiffening  gale  bore  up  the  growing  wave, 
"  And  wilder  motion  to  my  madness  gave : 
*^  Oft  have  I  since,  when  thoughtful  and  at  rest, 
"  Believed  some  maddening  power  my  mind  pos- 
sessed ; 
"  For,  in  an  instant,  as  the  stem  sank  low, 
**  (How  moved  I  knew  not — What  can  madness 

know  ?) 
"  Chance  that  direction  to  my  motion  gave, 
"  And  plunged  me  headlong  in  the  roaring  wave  : 


"  Swift  flew  the  parting  ship, — ^the  fainter  light 
"  Withdrew, — or  horror  took  them  from  my  sight. 

"  All  was  confused  above,  beneath,  around  ; 
^*  All  sounds  of  terror ;  no  distinguished  sound 
'^  Could  reach  me,  now  on  sweeping  surges  to68*d, 
**  And  then  between  the  rising  billows  lost ; 
**  An  undefined  sensation  stopp'd  my  breath ; 
*^  Disorder'd  views  and  threat'ning  signs  of  death 
"  Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave — 
"  I  cannot  paint  it — to  the  moving  grave. 
'*  My  thoughts  were  all  distressing,  hurried,  mix*d, 
'*  On  all  things  fixing,  not  a  moment  fix'd  : 
<<  Vague  thoughts  of  instant  danger  brought  their 

pain, 
"  New  hopes  of  safety  banish'd  them  again  ; 
**  Then  the  swoln  billow  all  these  hopes  destroy'd, 
'*  And  left  me  sinking  in  the  mighty  void  : 
"  Weaker  I  grew,  and  grew  the  more  dismay *d, 
^*  Of  aid  all  hopeless,  yet  in  search  of  aid  ; 
*'  Struggling  awhile  upon  the  wave  to  keep, 
'*  Then,  languid,  sinking  in  the  yawning  deep : 
'*  So  toss'd,  so  lost,  so  sinking  in  despair, 
*^  I  pray'd  in  heart  an  indirected  prayer, 
"  And  then  once  more  I  gave  my  eyes  to  view 
*'  The  ship  now  lost,  and  bade  the  light  adieu  ! 
'*  From  my  chill'd  frame  the  enfeebled  spirit  fled, 
"  Rose  the  tall  billows  round  my  deep'ning  bed, 
'*  Cold  seized  my  heart,  thought  ceased,  and  I  was 

dead. 

"  Brother,  I  have  not, — man  has  not  the  power 
**  To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  life-long  hour  ; 
"  Hour  I — but  of  time  I  knew  not — when  I  found 
"  Hope,  youth,  life,  love,  and  all  they  promised, 

drown'd  ; 
*'  When  all  so  indistinct,  so  undefined, 
'*  So  dark  and  dreadful  overcame  the  mind ; 
"  When  such  confusion  on  the  spirit  dwelt, 
"  That,  feeling  much,  it  knew  not  what  it  felt.* 

"  Can  I,  my  Brother,  ought  I  to  forget 
"  That  night  of  terror  ?  No  !  it  threatens  yet. 
"  Shall  I  days,  months — nay,  years,  indeed,  neg^ 

lect, 
^^  Who  then  could  feel  what  moments  must  effect, 
"  Were  aught  effected  ?  who,  in  that  wild  storm, 
"  Found  there  was  nothing  I  could  well  perform  ; 
"  For  what  to  us  are  moments,  what  are  hours, 
"  If  lost  our  judgment,  and  confused  our  powers  ? 

"  Oft  in  the  times  when  passion  strives  to  reign, 
"  When  duty  feebly  holds  the  slackened  chain, 
^*  When  reason  slumbers,  then  remembrance  draws 
"  This  view  of  death,  and  folly  makes  a  pause — 
"  The  view  o'ercomes  the  vice,  the  fear  the  frenzy 

awes. 
"  I  know  there  wants  not  this  to  make  it  true, 
"  What  danger  bids  be  done,  in  safety  do ; 
"  Tet  such  escapes  may  make  our  purpose  sure, — 
"  Who  slights  such  warning  may  be  too  secure." 

"  But  the   escape !"— "  Whatever  they  judged 
might  save 
**  Their  sinking  friend  they  cast  upon  the  wave ; 


«  [See  ante,  p.  ll.j 
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^  Something  of  these  my  heAyen-directed  arm 
'*  Unconscious  seized,  and  held  as  by  a  charm ; 
"  The  crew  astern  beheld  me  aa  I  swam, 
'*  And  I  am  saved — O  I  let  me  say  I  am.'* 


"  Brother,*'  said  George,  **  I  have  neglected  long 
'■*  To  think*  of  all  thy  perils : — it  was  wrong ; 
<  Bnt  do  forgive  me ;  for  I  could  not  be 
^  Than  of  myself  more  negligent  of  thee. 
'  Now  tell  me,  Richard,  from  the  boyish  years 

*  Of  thy  young  mind,  that  now  so  rich  appears, 

*  How  was  it  stored  ?  't  was  told  me  thou  wert 

wild, 

*  A  truant  urchin, — a  neglected  child. 

*  I  heard  of  this  escape,  and  sat  supine 

*  Amid  the  dangier  that  exceeded  thine ; 

'  Thou  oouldst  but  die— the  waves   could   but 

infold 
'  Thy  warm  gay  heart,  and  make  that  bosom  cold — 

'  While  I but  no  I  Proceed,  and  give  me  troth ; 

*'  How  pass'd  the  years  of  thy  unguided  youth? 

'*  Thy  father  left  thee  to  the  care  of  one 

"  Who  eould  not  teach,  could  ill  support  a  son ; 

"  Tet  time  and  trouble  feeble  minds  have  stay*d, 

**  And  fit  for  long-neglected  duties  made : 

**  I  see  thee  struggling  in  the  world,  as  late 

'*  Within  the  wavea,  and  with  an  equal  fate, 

**  By  Heaven  preserved — ^but  tell  me  whence  and 

how 
**  Thy  gleaning  came  ?— «  dexterous  gleaner  thou  !*' 

"  Left  by  that  fkther,  who  was  known  to  few, 
"  And  to  that  mother,  who  has  not  her  due 
"  Of  honest  fame,"  said  Richard,  '*  our  retreat 
**  Was  a  small  cottage,  for  our  station  meet, 
**  On  Barford  Downs :  that  mother,  fond  and  poor, 
"  There  taught  some  truths,  and  bade  me  seek  for 

more, 
"  Such  aa  our  village-eohool  and  books  a  few 
"  SuppUed ;  but  such  I  oared  not  to  pursue ; 
"  I  sought  the  town,  and  to  the  ocean  gave 
"  My  mind  and  thoughts,  as  restless  as  the  wave : 
*'  Where  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run, 
*'  Heard  what  was  said,  and  mused  on  what  was 

done; 
*'  Attentive  listening  in  the  moving  scene, 
<<  And  often  wondering  what  the  men  could  mean. 
^*  When  ships  at  sea  made  signals  of  their  need, 
*'  I  watch'd  on  shore  the  sailors  and  their  speed : 
<<  Mix*d  in  their  act,  nor  rested  tiU  I  knew 
**  Why  they  were  call'd  and  what  they  were  to  do. 

"  Whatever  business  in  the  port  was  done, 
''  I,  without  call,  was  with  the  busy  one ; 
*'  Not  daring  question,  but  with  open  ear 
**  And  greedy  spirit  ever  bent  to  hear. 

'^  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
''  What  storms  endaager*d  anen  ef  teem'd  so  well ; 
"  What  wond'rous  things  in  foreign  parts  they  saw, 
''  Lands  without  bounds,  and  people  without  law. 
"  No  ships  were  wrecked  upon  that  fatal  beach, 
**  But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
*<  Eager  I  look'd  till  I  beheld  a  fisoe 
"  Of  one  disposed  to  pafait  their  dismal  case; 


"  Who  gave  the  sad  survivors'  doleful  tale, 
^*  From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
*'  Until  they  struck ;  and,  suffering  in  their  fate, 
'*  I  long'd  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state ; 
*'  While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  eigoy 
"  The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

'*  I  sought  the  men  retum'd  from  regions  cold, 
'^  The  frozen  straits,  where  icy  mountains  roll'd ; 
**  Some  I  could  win  to  tell  me  serious  talcs 
'*  Of  boats  uplifted  by  enormous  whales, 
^*  Or,  when  harpoon'd,  how  swiftly  through  the  sea 
*'  The  wounded  monsters  with  the  cordage  flee ; 
"  Tet  some  uneasy  thoughts  assail'd  me  then, 
"  The  monsters  warr'd   not  with  nor  wounded 

men: 
"  The  smaller  f^  we  take,  with  scales  and  fins, 
**  Who  gasp  and  die — this  adds  not  to  our  sins ; 
*'  But  so  much  blood  I  warm  life,  and  firames  so 

large 
"  To  strike,  to  murder ! — seem'd  a  heavy  charge. 


**  They  told  of  days  where  many  goes  to  one — 
'*  Such  days  as  ours ;  and  how  a  larger  sun, 
**  Red,  but  not  flaming,  roU'd,  with  motion  slow, 
"  On  the  world's  edge,  but  never  dropp'd  below. 
*'  There  were  fond  girls  who  took  me  to  their  side 
'*  To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  died ; 
^^  They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  me 

prove 
**  Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  love. 
'*  In  fact  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
"  In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear ; 
"  For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find, 
*'  The  food  I  loved,  I  thought  not  of  iU  kind ; 
'*  It  gave  affliction  while  it  brought  delight, 
*'  And  joy  and  anguish  could  at  once  excite. 

"  One  gusty  day,  now  stormy  and  now  still, 
**  I  stood  apart  upon  the  western  hill, 
*'  And  saw  a  race  at  sea :  a  gun  waa  heard, 
'*  And  two  contending  boats  in  sail  appear'd : 
<<  Equal  awhile ;  then  one  was  left  behind, 
'*  And  for  a  wMmami  had  her  chance  resign'd, 
"  When,  in  that  moment,  up  a  sail  thej  diew — 
"  Not  used  before — ^their  rivals  to  pursue. 
"  Strong  was  the  gale  I  in  hurry  now  there  came 
"  Men  from  the  town-^their  thoughts,  their  fears 

the  same; 
''  And  women  too  I  affrighted  maids  and  wives, 
"  All  deeply  feeUng  for  their  sailors'  lives. 
**  The  strife  continued  ;  in  a  glass  we  saw 
'*  The  desperate  efforts,  and  we  stood  in  awe, 
*'  When  the  last  boat  shot  suddenly  before, 
"  Then  fiU'd  and  sank — and  could  be  seen  no 

more! 

**  Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic 
flight, 
"  All  hurried  I  all  in  tumult  and  affright ! 
*'  A  gathering  crowd  from  different  streets  drew 

near, 
'^  All  ask,  ^  answer^-none  attend,  none  hear  I 

**  One  boat  is  safe ;  and  see !  she  backs  her  sail 
^  To  save  the  sinking. — Will  her  care  avsil  ? 
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**  O I  how  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread, 
'*  And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led, 
*^  As  up  and  down  they  pace  with  frantic  air, 
'*  And  scorn  a  comforter,  and  will  despair ; 
**  They  know  not  who  in  either  boat  is  gone, 
"  But  think  the  father,  husband,  lover,  one. 

"  And  who  is  she  apart  ?   She  dares  not  come 
'*  To  join  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
'^  With  what    strong  interest  looks  she  at  the 

waves, 
"  Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  graves  I 
"  'T  is  a  poor  girl  betroth'd — a  few  hours  more, 
''  And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore. 
**  Strange,  that  a  boy  could  love  these  scenes,  and 

cry 
"  In  very  pity — ^but  that  boy  was  I. 
"  With  pain  my  mother  would  my  tales  receive, 
*'  And  say,  *  My  Richard,  do  not  learn  to  grieve.' 
"  One  wretched  hour  had  pass'd  before  we  knew 
"  Whom  they  had  saved  I  Alas !  they  were  but 

two, 
*'  An  orphan'd  lad  and  widow'd  man — ^no  more  I 
"  And  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore, 
"  With  scarce  a  friend   to  greet  them — ^widows 

vlew'd 
<<  This  man  and  boy,  and  then  their  cries  re- 

new'd : 
**  'T  was. long  before  the  signs  of  woe  gave  place 
**  To  joy  again ;  grief  sat  on  every  face. 

*^  Sure  of  my  mother's  kindness,  and  the  joy 
"  She  felt  in  meeting  her  rebellious  boy, 
'^  I  at  my  pleasure  our  new  seat  forsook, 
**  And,  undirected,  these  excursions  took : 
'*  I  often  rambled  to  the  noisy  quay, 
''  Strange  sounds  to  hear,  and  business  strange  to 

me; 
*'  Seamen  and  carmen,  and  I  know  not  who, 
**•  A  lewd,  amphibious,  rude,  contentious  crew — 
'*  Confused  as  bees  appear  about  their  hive, 
**  Yet  all  alert  to  ](eep  their  work  alive. 

"  Here,  unobservod  as  weed  upon  the  wave, 
"  My  whole  attention  to  the  scene  I  gave ; 
*'  I  saw  their  tasks,  their  toil,  their  care,  their  skiU, 
"  Led  by  their  own  and  by  a  master-will ; 
'*  And  though  contending,"  toiling,  tugging  on, 
*'  The  purposed  business  of  the  day  was  done. 

'*  The  open  shops  of  craftsmen  caught  my  eye, 
"  And  there  my  questions  met  the  kind  reply : 
"  Men,  when  alone,  will  teach  ;  but,  in  a  crowd, 
"  The  child  is  silent,  or  the  man  is  proud ; 
*'  But,  by  themselves,  there  is  attention  paid 
"  To  a  mild  boy,  so  forward,  yet  afraid. 

*'  I  made  me  interest  at  the  inn's  fire-side, 
"  Amid  the  scenes  to  bolder  boys  denied ; 
''  For  I  had  patrons  th^re,  and  I  was  one, 
"  They  judged,  who  noticed  nothing  that  was  done, 
"  ^  A  quiet  lad  1*  would  my  protector  say ; 
"  *  To  him,  now,  this  is  better  than  his  play ; 
"  *  Boys  are  as  men ;  some  active,  shrewd,  and 

keen, 
«  '  They  look  about  if  aught  is  to  be  seen ; 


"  *  And  some,  like  Richard  here,  have  not  a  mind 
"  *  That  takes  a  notice— but  the  lad  is  kind.' 

"  I  loved  in  summer  on  the  heath  to  walk, 
"  And  seek  the  shepherd— shepherds  love  to  talk : 
**  His  superstition  was  of  ranker  kind, 
"  And  he  with  tales  of  wonder  stored  my  mind — 
"  Wonders  that  he  in  many  a  lonely  eve 
"  Had  seen,  himself,  and  therefore  must*  believe. 
"  His  boy,  his  Joe,  he  said,  from  duty  ran, 
"  Took  to  the  sea  and  grew  a  fearless  man : 
"  *  On  yonder  knoll — the  sheep  were  in  the  fold — 
**  *  His  spirit  pass'd  me,  shivering-like  and  cold  ! 
"  *  I  felt  a  fluttering,  but  I  knew  not  how, 
"  *  And  heard  him  utter,  like  a  whisper,  «  Now  !" 
**  *  Soon  came  a  letter  from  a  friend — to  tell 
"  *  That  he  had  faUen,  and  the  time  he  feU.' 

*<  Even  to  the  smugglers'  hut  the  rocks  between, 
"  I  have,  adventurous  in  my  wandering,  been : 
"  Poor,  pious  Martha  served  the  lawless  tribe, 
*'  And  could  their  merits  and  their  faults  describe ; 
"  Adding  her  theughU ;  '  I  talk,  my  child,  to  you, 
"  *  Who  Uttle  think  of  what  such  wretches  do.' 

*'  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  before, 
*'  About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 
**  Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray, 
"  And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way ; 
"  For  then  't  was  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath, 
**  And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath : 
*^  Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
"  And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood, 
"  With  not  a  sound  beside  except  when  flew 
**  Aloft  the  lapwing  or  the  grey  curlew, 
'*  Who  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied, 
'*  And  mock'd  the  dreams  of  solitary  pride. 

"  I  loved  to  stop  at  every  creek  and  bay 
*^  Made  by  the  river  in  its  winding  way, 
"  And  call  to  memory— not  by  marks  Uiey  bare, 
"  But  by  the  thoughts  that  were  created  there. 

**  Pleasant  it  was  to  view  the  sea-gulls 'strive 
"  Against  the  storm,  or  in  the  ocean  dive, 
<^  With  eager  scream,  or  when  they  dropping  gave 
"  Their  closing  wings,  to  sail  upon  the  wave  ; 
^  Then  as  the  winds  and  waters  raged  around, 
"  And  breaking  billows  mix'd   their   deafening 

sound, 
"  They  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung, 
**  And  calmly  rode  the  restless  waves  among. 
'*  Nor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold, 
**  Far  up  the  beach,  the  yesty  sea-foam  roU'd ; 
"  Or,  from  the  shore  upborne,  to  see  on  high 
"  Its  frothy  flakes  in  wild  confusion  fly  : 
"  While  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  billows  form 
"  Gave  to  the  taste  a  feeling  of  the  storm. 

'<  Thus,  with  my  favourite  views,  for  many  an 
hour 
<*  Have  I  indulged  the  dreams  of  princely  power : 
"  When  the  mind,  wearied  by  excursions  bold, 
*'  The  fancy  jaded,  and  the  bosom  cold, 
"  Or  when  those  wants  that  will  on  kings  intrude, 
"  Or  evening-fears,  broke  in  on  solitude,-^ 
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"  When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ, 

"  I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  ei^oy, 

"  And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy.^ 

"  But  now  thy  walk, — this  soft  autumnal  gloom 
"  Bids  no  delay — at  night  I  will  resume 
"  My  subject,  showing,  not  how  I  improved 
'^  In  my  strange  school,  but  what  the  things  I 

.    loved, 
"  My  first-bom  friendships,   ties  by  forms  un- 
checked, 
"  And  all  that  boys  acquire  whom  men  neglect." 


BOOK  V. 


EUTH. 


Biehaxd  reaamet  his  Nuntive— Viiitt  s  Family  in  a  Seaport 
—The  Man  and  hia  Wife— Their  Dwelling— Booka,  Num- 
ber and  Kind — ^The  FHendahip  contracted — Employment 
there— Hannah,  the  Wife;  her  Manner;  open  Mirth  and 
latent  Grief— She  giva  the  Story  of  Rath,  her  Daughter^ 
Of  Thoma%  a  Sailor— Their  Affection— A  Prengang— Re- 
flectiona— Ruth  diaturbed  In  Mind— A  Teacher  sent  to 
comfort  her — Hia  Fondneaa — Her  Reception  of  him — Her 
Sapplication-~Is  reAiaed— She  delibezatea— la  decided. 

Richard  would  wait  tiU  George  the  tale  should 

ask, 
Nor  waited  long. — He  then  resumed  the  task. 

**  South  in  the  port,  and  eastward  in  the  street, 
"  Rose  a  small  dwelling,  my  beloved  retreat, 
"  Where  lived  a  pair,  then  old ;  the  sons  had  fled 
**  The  home  they  fill'd :  a  part  of  them  were  dead ; 
"  Married  a  part ;  while  some  at  sea  remained, 
'*  And  stillness  in  the  seaman's  mansion  reign'd  ; 
"  Lord  of  some  petty  craft,  by  night  and  day 
"  The  man  had  fish'd  each  fathom  of  the  bay. 

"  My  IHend  the  matron  woo'd  me,  quickly  won, 
<*  To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son 
'*  (Him  whom  at  school  I  knew,  and  Peter  known, 
'*  I  took  his  home  and  mother  for  my  own)  : 
<«  I  read,  and  doubly  was  I  paid  to  hear 
'*  Events  that  fell  upon  no  listless  ear  : 
''  She  grieved  to  say  her  parents  could  neglect 
"  Her  education  I  — *t  was  a  sore  defect ; 
'<  She,  who  had  ever  such  a  vast  delight 
''  To  learn,  and  now  could  neither  read  nor  write : 
'*  But  hear  she  could,  and  from  our  stores  I  took, 
«  Librarian  meet  I  at  her  desire,  our  book.* 


'  [<*  After  leaving  school,  some  time  passed  before  a  sitQalion 
as  surgeon's  apprentice  could  be  ftMind  for  young  Crabbe ; 
and,  by  hia  own  contosion,  he  has  painted  the  manner  in 
wliich  moat  of  this  interral  waa  spent,  in  thoae  beautiftil  lines 
of  his  *  Richard,*  which  give,  perhaps,  as  atriking  a  picture 
of  inquiaitiye  sympathy,  and  solitaiy  musings  of  a  youthful 
poet,  as  can  elsewhere  be  pointed  out." — /ri/^,  pp.  S,  «.] 

>  [*'  Mild,  obliging,  and  the  most  patient  of  listeners,  young 


"  Full  twenty  volumes — I  would  not  exceed 
"  The  modest  truth — were  there  for  me  to  read  ; 
"  These  along  shelf  contain'd,  and  they  were  found 
**  Books  truly  speaking,  volumes  fairly  bound  : 
**  The  rest— for  some  of  other  kinds  remained, 
*'  And  these  a  board  beneath  the  shelf  contain'd — 
"  Had  their  deficiencies  in  part ;  they  lack'd 
**  One  side  or  both,  or  were  no  longer  back'd  ; 
"  But  now  became  degraded  from  their  pUce, 
'*  And  were  but  pamphlets  of  a  bulkier  race. 
'*  Yet  had  we  pamphlets,  an  inviting  store, 
**  From  sixpence   downwards — nay,  a  part  were 

more ; 
**  Learning  abundance,  and  the  various  kinds 
"  For  relaxation — food  for  different  minds ; 
"  A  piece  of  Wingate — thanks  for  all  we  have — 
"  What  we  of  figures  needed,  fully  gave ; 
'^  Culpepper,  new  in  numbers,  cost  but  thrice 
'*  The  ancient  volume's  unassuming  price, 
'*  But  told  what  planet  o'er  each  herb  had  power, 
*<  And  how  to  take  it  in  the  lucky  hour. 

"  History    we    had— wars,    treasons,    treaties, 
crimes, 
*<  From  Julius  C«sar  to  the  present  times ; 
**  Questions  and  answers,  teaching  what  to  ask 
"  And  what  reply,— a  kind,  laborious  task : 
"  A  scholar's  book  it  was,  who,  giving,  swore 
'*  It  held  the  whole  he  wish'd  to  know,  and  more. 
^*  And  we  had  poets,  hymns  and  songs  divine ; 
**  The  most  we  read  not,  but  alloVd  them  fine. 

"  Our  tracts  were  many,  on  the  boldest  themes — 
'*  We  had  our  metaphysics,  spirits,  dreams, 
*'  Visions  and  warnings,  and  portentous  sights, 
'*  Seen,  though  but  dimly,  in  the  doleful  nights, 
"  When  the  good  wife  her  wintry  vigil  keeps, 
**  And  thinks  alone  of  him  at  sea,  and  weeps. 

^  Add  to  all  these  our  works  in  single  sheets, 
"  That  our  Cassandras  sing  about  the  streets : 
"  These,  as  I  read,  the  grave  good  man  would  say, 
"  *  Nay,  Hannah !'  and  she  answer'd,  *  What  is 

Nay? 
"  *  What  is  there,  pray,  so  hurtAil  in  a  song  ? 
"  *  It  is  our  fancy  only  makes  it  wroug ; 
"  '  His  purer  mind  no  evil  thoughts  alarm, 
"  '  And  innocence  protects  him  like  a  charm.' 
**  Then  would  the  matron,  when  the  song  had  pass'd, 
*<  And  her  laugh  over,  ask  a  hymn  at  last ; 
"  To  the  coarse  jest  she  would  attention  lend, 
'*  And  to  the  pious  psalm  in  reverence  bend  : 
^'  She  gave  her  every  power  and  all  her  mind, 
"  As  chance  directed,  or  as  taste  inclined. 

*<  More  of  our  learning  I  will  now  omit ; 
'<  We  had  our  Cyclopsedias  of  Wit, 
"  And  all  our  works— rare  fate ! — ^were  to  our 
genius  fit. 


Gkrnbbe  was  a  great  fevonrite  with  the  old  damea  of  Aldbo- 
rottgh.    Like  iSa  own  *  Richard,'  many  a  friendly 
*  matron  woo'd  him,  quickly  won, 
To  All  the  station  of  an  absent  son.' 

He  admired  the  rude  printa  on  their  walla,  rummaged  their 
sheWn  for  books  or  ballads,  and  read  aloud  to  those  whose 
eyes  liad  fidled  Uiem  by  the  winter  evening's  fireside."— JU/^, 
P.5.J 
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"  When  I  had  read,  and  we  were  weary  grown 
**  Of  other  minds,  the  dame  disclosed  her  own : 
"  And  long  have  I  in  pleasing  terror  stay'd 
"  To  hear  of  boys  trepanned,  and  girls  betray'd ; 
"  Ashamed  so  long  to  stay,  and  yet  to  go  afraid. 
*^  I  could  perceive,  though  Hannah  bore  ftill  well 
"  The  ills  of  life,  that  few  with  her  would  dwcU, 
**  But  pass  away,  like  shadows  o*er  the  plain 
**  From  flying  clouds,  and  leave  it  fair  again ; 
"  Still  every  evil,  be  it  great  or  small, 
"  Would  one  past  sorrow  to  the  mind  recall, 
"  The  grand  disease  of  life,  to  which  she  turns, 
"  And  common  cares  and  lighter  suffering  spurns. 
"  *  O I  these  are  nothing, — they  will  never  heed 
"  *  Such  idle  contests,  who  have  fought  indeed, 
<*  <  And  have  the  wounds  unclosed.' — I  understood 
'*  My  hint  to  speak,  and  my  design  pursued, 
"  Curious  the  secret  of  that  heart  to  find, 
"  To  mirth,  to  song,  to  laughter  loud  incUned, 
"  And  yet  to  bear  and  feel  a  weight  of  grief  be- 
hind : 
*<  How  does  she  thus  her  little  sunshine  throw 
"  Always  before  her  ? — I  should  like  to  know. 
**  My  friend  perceived,  and  would  no  longer  hide 
'*  The  bosom's  sorrow.—  Could  she  not  confide 
**  In  one  who  wept,  unhurt — ^In  one  who  felt,  un- 
tried? 

"  *  Dear  child,  I  show  you  sins  and  sufferings 

strange, 
"  *•  But   you,  like  Adam,  must    for   knowledge 

change 
"  *  That  blissftil  ignorance :  remember,  then, 
"  *  What  now  you  feel  should  be  a  check  on  men ; 
**  *  For  then  your  passions  no  debate  allow, 
"  *  And  therefore  lay  up  resolution  now. 
"  *  'T  is  not  enough,  that,  when  you  can  persuade 
**  *  A  maid  to  love,   you  know  there  "s  promise 

made; 
"  *  'T  is  not  enough  that  you  design  to  keep 
'*  *  That  promise  made,  nor  leave  your  lass  to 

weep : 
** '  But  you  must  guard  yourself  against  the  sin, 
*<  '  And  think  it  such  to  draw  the  party  in  : 
"  *  Nay,  the  more  weak  and  easy  to  be  won, 
"  *  The  viler  you  who  have  the  mischief  done. 

"  '  I  am  not  angry,  love ;  but  men  should  know 
"  *  They  cannot  always  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
"  *  Their  plighted  honour ;  they  may  cause  the  ill 
**  *  They  cannot  lessen,  though  they  feel  a  will ; 
'*  *  For  he  had  truth  with  love,  but  love  in  youth 
"  *  Does  wrong,  that  cannot  be  repaired  by  truth. 

"  '  Butk—1  may  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  told— 
"  '  Was  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold, 
"  '  Gentle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
*'  '  Not  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face ; 
** '  She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
"  '  A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

"  '  There  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 
'*  *  He  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid ; 
"  *  But  not  in  this— for  he  was  ever  glad, 
"  '  While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad ; 
** '  A  quiet  spirit  hers,  and  peace  would  seek 
**  ^  In  meditation :  tender,  mild,  and  meek  I 


Her  loved  the  lad  most  truly ;  and,'  in  trath. 
She  took  an  early  liking  to  the  youth : 
To  her  alone  were  his  attentions  paid. 
And  they  became  the  bachelor  and  maid. 
He  wish'd  to  marry^  but  so  prudent  we 
And  worldly  wise,  we  said  it  could  not  be : 
Th%y  took  the    counsel, — may  be,  they    ap- 
proved,— 
* '  But  still  they  grieved  and  waited,  hop«d  and 
loved. 

**  *  Now,  my  young  friend,  when  of  such  state  I 
speak 
* '  As  one  of  danger,  you  will  be  to  seek ; 

*  *  Tou  know  not,  Richard,  where  the  danger  lies 
* '  In  loving  hearts,   kind  words,  and  speaking 

eyes; 

*  *  For  lovers  speak  their  wishes  with  their  looks 
* '  As  plainly,  love,  as  you  can  read  your  books. 

^ '  Then,   too,  the  meetings  and  the  partings, 

aU 
'  *  The  playful  quarrels  in  which  lovers  fall, 

*  '  Serve  to  one  end— each  lover  is  a  child, 
' '  Quick  to  resent  and  to  be  reconciled  ; 

*■ '  And  then  their  peace  brings  kindness  that  re- 
mains, 
'  *■  And  so  the  lover  ttom  the  quarrel  gains : 

*  *  When  he  has  fault  that  she  reproves,  his  fear 

*  *■  And  grief  assure  her  she  was  t<x>  severe, 

* '  And  that  brings  kindness ;  when  he  bean  an 
ill, 

*  <  Or  disappointment,  and  is  calm  and  still, 

*  *■  She  feels  his  own  obedient  to  her  will, 

'  *  And  that  brings  kindness— and  what  kindness 

brings 
'  '  I  cannot  tell  you : — these  were  trying  things. 

*  *  They  were  as  children,  and  they  fell  at  length ; 
^  *  The  trial,  doubtless,  is  beyond  their  stren^ 

' '  Whom  grace  supports  not ;  and  will  grace  sap- 
port 
' '  The  too  confiding,  who  their  danger  court  ? 

*  '  Then  they  would  marry,  but  were  now  too 

late; 
* '  All  could  their  fault  in  sport  or  malice  state ; 
'  *  And  though  the  day  was  fiz'd  and  now  drew 

on, 

*  '  I  could  perceive  my  daughter's  peace  was  gone ; 

*  *  She  could  not  bear  the  bold  and  laughing  eye 

*  *  That  gazed  on  her, — reproach  she  could  not  fly ; 
' '  Her  grief  she  would  not  show,  her  shame  could 

not  deny : 

*  *  For  some  with  many  virtues  come  to  shame, 

'  '  And  some  that  lose  them  all  preserve  their 
name. 

<<  '  Fix*d  was  the  day ;  but  ere  that  day  appear*d, 
'  <  A  frightful    rumour  through  the  place    was 

heard; 
'  *  War,  who  had  slept  a  while,  awaked  once  more, 
'  *  And  gangs  came  pressing  till  they  swept  the 

shore : 
'  *  Our  youth  was  seized  and  quickly  sent  away, 
'  '  Nor  would  the  wretches  for  his  marriage  stay, 
'  '  But  bore  him  off,  in  barbarous  triumph  bore, 
' '  And  left  us  all  our  miseries  to  deplore : 
'  *  There  were  wives,  maids,  and  mothers  on  the 

beach, 
'  And  some  sad  story  appertidn'd  to  each ; 
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<  Most  sad  to  Ruth — to  neither  could  she  go  I 

'  But  sat  apart,  and  snffer'd  matchless  woe  1 

'  On  the  vile  ship  they  tum'd    their  earnest 

view, 
'  Not  one  last  look  allow'd, — ^not  one  adien ! 
^  They  saw  the   men  on  deck,  hut  none  dis- 
tinctly knew. 
'  And  there  she  stay'd,  regardless  of  each  eye, 
'  W^th  hut  one  hope — a  fervent  hope  to  die : 
'  Nor  cared  she  now  for  kindness — all  heheld 
*•  Her,  who  inVited  none,  and  none  repell*d  ; 
'  *  For  there  are  griefs,  my  child,  that  sufferers 

hide, 
'  And  there  are  griefs  that  men  display  with 

pride; 
' '  But  there  are  other  griefs  that,  so  we  feel, 
'  ^  We  care  not  to  display  them  nor  conceal  : 
'  *  Such  were  our  sorrows  on  that  fatal  day, 
'  More  than  our  lives  the  spoilers  tore  away ; 

*  Nor  did  we  heed  their  insult — some  distress 
*■  No  form  or  manner  can  make  more  or  less, 

*  And  this  is  of  that  kind— this  misery  of  a 

Press! 
'  *  They  say  such  things  must  be — ^perhaps  they 

must; 
'  *  But,  sure,  they  need  not  fright  us  and  disgust ; 
'■  They  need  not  soul-less  crews  of  ruffians  send 
^  At  once  the  ties  of  humble  love  to  rend : 

*  A  single  day  had  Thomas  stay'd  on  shore, 

'  He  might  have  wedded,  and  we  ask'd  no  more ; 
'  And  that  stem  man,  who  forced  the  lad  away, 

*  Might   have   attended,  and  have  graced   the 

day; 
'  His  pride  and  honour  might  have  been  at 

rest, 
'  It  is  no  stain  to  make  a  couple  bless'd  t 

*  Bless'd  ! — no,  alas  I  it  was  to  ease  the  heart 

*  Of  one  sore  pang,  and  then  to  weep  and  part  I 

*  But  this  he  would  not. — English  seamen  fight 

*  For  England's  gain  and  glory— it  is  right : 
'  But  will  that  public  spirit  be  so  strong, 

*  Fiird,  as  it  must  be,  with  their  private  wrong  ? 

*  Forbid  it,  honour  I  one  in  all  the  fleet 

'  Should  hide  in  war,  or  from  the  foe  retreat ; 

*  But  is  it  just,  that  he  who  so  defends 

'  His  country's  cause  should  hide  him  from  her 
friends  ? 

*  Sure,  if  they  must  upon  our  children  seize, 
'  They  might  prevent  such  ii\}uries  as  these ; 

*  Might  hours — nay,  days — in  many  a  case  idlow, 

*  And  soften  all  the  griefs  we  suffer  now. 

*  Some  laws,  some  orders,  might  in  part  redress 
'  The  licensed  insults  of  a  British  Press, 

'  That  keeps  the  hohest  and  the  brave  in  awe, 

*  Where  might  is  right,  and  violence  is  law. 

*  Be  not  alarm' d,  my  child  ;  there  *s  none  regard 

*  What  you  and  I  conceive  so  cruel-hard  : 

*  There  is  compassion,  I  believe ;'  but  still 

*  One  wants  the  power  to  help,  and  one  the  will, 

*  And  so  from  war  to  war  the  wrongs  remain, 

*■  While  Reason  pleads,  and  Misery  sighs  in  vain. 

«  <  Thus    my  poor  Ruth    was    wretched    and 
undone, 

*  Nor  had  a  husband  for  her  only  son, 

'  Nor  had  he  father ;  hope  she  did  a  while, 
'  And  would  not  weep,  although  she  could  not 
smile; 


*  Till  news  was  brought  us  that  the  youth  was 
slain. 
And  then,  I  think,  she  never  smiled  again ; 
Or,  if  she  did,  it  was  but  to  express 
A  feeling  far,  indeed,  from  happiness ! 
Something  that  her  bewilder'd  mind  conceived : 
When  she  inform'd  us  that  she  never  grieved. 
But  was  right  merry,  then  her  head  was  wild. 
And  grief  had  gain'd  possession  of  my  child : 
Yet,  though  bewilder'd  for  a  time,  and  prone 
To  ramble  much  and  speak  aloud,  alone. 
Yet  did  she  aU  that  duty  ever  ask'd, 
And  more,  her  will  self-govem'd  and  nntask'd ; 
With  meekness  bearing  all  reproach,  all  joy 
To  her  was  lost ;  she  wept  upon  her  boy, 
Wteh'd  for  his  death,  in  fear  that  he  might  live 
New  sorrow  to  a  buiden'd  heart  to  give. 

There  was  a  Teacher,  where  my  husband 
went — 
Sent,  as  he  told  the  people— what  he  meant 
You  cannot  understand,  but — ^he  was  sent : 
This  man  from  meeting  came,  and  strove  to  win 
Her  mind  to  peace  by  drawing  off  the  sin. 
Or  what  it  was,  that,  working  in  her  breast, 
Robb'd  it  of  comfort,  confidence,  and  rest : 
He  came  and  reason'd,  and  she  seem'd  to  feel 
The  pains  he  took — her  grieft  began  to  heal ; 
She  ever  answered  kindly  when  he  spoke. 
And  always  thank'd  him  for  the  pains  he  took ; 
So,  after  three  long  years,  and  all  the  while 
Wrapp'd  up  in  grief,  she  bless'd  us  with  a  smile, 
And  spoke  in  comfort ;  but  she  miz'd  no  more 
With  younger  persons,  as  she  did  before. 

' '  StiU  tluth  was  pretty ;  in  her  person  neat ; 
So  thought  the  Teacher,  when  they  chanced  to 

meet: 
He  was  a  weaver  by  his  worldly  trade. 
But  powerful  work  in  the  assemblies  made ; 
People  came  leagues  to  town  to  hear  him  sift 
The  holy  text, — he  had  the  grace  and  gift ; 
Widows  and  maidens  flock'd  to  hear  his  voice ; 
Of  either  kind  he  might  have  had  his  choice ; — 
But  he  had  chosen — we  had  seen  how  shy 
The  girl  was  getting,  my  good  man  and  I, — 
That  when  the  weaver  came,  she  kept  with  us. 
Where  he  his   points    and    doctrines    might 

discuss; 
But  in  our  bit  of  garden,  or  the  room 
We  call  our  parlour,  there  he  must  not  come  : 
She  loved  him  not,  and  though  she  could  attend 
To  his  discourses,  as  her  guide  and  friend. 
Yet  now  to  these  she  gave  a  listless  ear. 
As  if  a  friend  she  would  no  longer  hear ; 
This  might  he  take  for  woman's  art,  and  cried, 
"  Spouse  of  my  heart,  I  must  not  be  denied  I" — 
Fearless  he  spoke,  and  1  had  hope  to  see 
My  girl  a  wife — but  this  was  not  to  be. 

* '  My  husband,  thinking  of  his  worldly  store, 
And  not,  frail  man,  enduring  to  be  poor. 
Seeing  his  friend  would  for  his  child  provide 
And  hers,  he  grieved  to  have  the  man  denied  : 
For  Ruth,  when  press'd,  r^ected  him,  and  grew 
To  her  old  sorrow,  as  if  that  were  new. 
"  Who  shall  support  her?"  said  her  father, "  how 
Can  I,  infirm  and  weak  as  I  am  now  ? 


"  *  And  here  a  loving  fool " This  gave  hep  pain, 

"  *•  Severe,  indeed,  but  she  would  not  complain  : 
**  *  Nor  would  consent,  although  the  weaver  grew 
"  *  More  fond,  and  would  the  frighten'd  girl  pursue. 

"  *  Oh  I   much  she  begg'd  him  to  forbear,  to 
stand 
*'*  ^  Her  soul's  kind  friend,  and  not  to  ask  her  hand ; 


him. — "Love   me!"   he 


"  *She    could  not  love 

replied, 

"  *■  **  The  love  you  mean  is  love  unsanctifled, 
"  '  An  earthly,  wicked,  sensual,  sinful  kind, 
"  ^  A  creature-love,  the  passion  of  the  blind." 
"  '  He  did  not  court  her,  he  would  have  her  know, 
"  *  For  that  poor  love  that  will  on  beauty  grow ; 
*'  *  No !  he  would  take  her  as  the  Prophet  took 
<<  *  One  of  the  harlots  in  the  holy  book ; 
"  *  And  then  he  look'd  so  ugly  and  severe ! 
"  *  And  yet  so  fond — she  could  not  hide  her  fear. 

'^ '  This  fondness  grew  her  torment ;  she  would  fly, 
"  *  In  woman's  terror,  if  he  came  but  nigh ; 
"  'Nor  could  1  wonder  he  should  odious  grove, 
"  '  So  like  a  ghost  that  left  a  grave  for  love. 

''  '  But  still  her  father  lent  his  cruel  aid 
"  *  To  the  man's  hope,  and  she  was  more  afraid  ; 
'^  *  He  said  no  more  she  should  his  table  share, 
**  '  But  be  the  parish  or  the  Teacher's  care. 
({ ( (( xhree  days  I  give  you :  see  that  all  be  right 
"  *  On  Monday  morning — this  is  Thursday  night — 
**  '  Fulfil  my  wishes,  girl  I    or   else  forsake  my 
sight  I" 

"  *  I  see  her  now ;  and,  she  that  was  so  meek, 
"  *  It  was  a  chance  that  she  had  power  to  speak, 
"  *  Now  spoke  in  earnest — "  Father !  I  obey, 
"  *  And  will  remember  the  appointed  day  I " 

"  *  Then  came  the  man*:  she  talk'd  with  him 

apart, 
"  *  And,  I  believe,  Uid  open  all  her  heart ; 
"  *  But  all  in  vain— she  said  to  me,  in  tears, 
"  '  "  Mother  1  that  man  is  not  what  he  appears : 
"  '  He  talks  of  heaven,  and  let  him,  if  he  will, 
"  '  But  he  has  earthly  purpose  to  fulfil ; 
"  *  Upon  my  knees  I  begg'd  him  to  resign 
"  *  The  hand  he  asks :  he  said — ^It  shall  be  mine  : 
"  *  What !  did  the  holy  men  of  Scripture  deign 
"  '  To  hear  a  woman  when  she  said  Refrain  ? 
"  *  Of  whom  they  chose  they  took  them  wives, 

and  these 
'*  *  Made  it  their  study  and  their  wish  to  please; 
"  <  The  women  then  were  faithful  and  afraid ; 
"  '  As  Sarah  Abraham,  they  their  lords  obey'd, 
'^  *  And  so  she  styled  him  ;  't  is  in  later  days 
"  *•  Of  foolish  love  that  we  our  women  praise, 
"  *  Fall  on  the  knee,  and  raise  the  suppliant  hand, 
**  *  And  court  the  favour  that  we  might  command.— 

«  i  «  O  I  my  dear  mother,  when  this  man  has 
power, 
"  '  How  will  he  treat  me : — ^first  may  beasts  devour  I 
"  *  Or  death  in  every  form  that  I  could  prove, 
"  *  Except  this  selfish  being's  hateful  love." 

"  *  I  gently  blamed  her,  for  I  knew  how  hard 
"  *  It  is  to  force  afiection  and  regard. 


** '  Ah  I  my  dear  lad,  I  talk  to  you  as  one 
'*  *■  Who  know  the  misery  of  a  heart  undone  : 
"  *■  You  knows  it  not ;  but,  dearest  boy,  when  man, 
"  ^  Do  not  an  iU  because  you  find  you  can : 
"  *  Where  is  the  triumph  ?  when  such  things  men 

seek, 
"  <  They  only  drive  to  wickedness  the  weak. 

**  *  Weak  was  poor  Ruth,  and  this  good  man  so 

hard, 
*<  <  That  to  her  weakness  he  had  no  regud  r 
"  '  But  we  had  two4ays'  peace  ;  he  CBiS^and  then 
"  *  My  daugher  whisper'd,  "  Would  there  were  no 

men! 
** '  None  to  admire  or  scorn  us,  none  to  vex 
**  *■  A  simple,  trusting,  fond,  believing  sex  ; 
"  *  Who  truly  love  the  worth  that  men  profess, 
"  '  And  think  too  kindly  for  their  happiness."  ' 

**  Poor  Ruth  I  few  heroines  in  the  tragic  page 
**  Felt  more  than  thee  in  thy  contracted  stage ; 
"  Fair,  fond,  and  virtuous,  they  our  pity  move, 
"  Impell'd  by  duty,  agonized  by  love  : 
"  But  no  Mandane,  who  in  dread  has  knelt 
"  On  the  bare  boards,  has  greater  terrors  felt, 
"  Nor  been  by  warring  paasions  more  subdued, 
**  Than  thou,  by  this  man's  grovelling  wish  pur- 
sued; 
«  Doom'd  to  a  parent's  judgment,  all  unjust, 
"  Doom'd  the  chance  mercy  of  the  world  to  trust, 
"  Or  to  wed  grossness  and  conceal  disgust. 

"  *  If  Ruth  was  frail,  she  had  a  mind  too  nice 
<<  <  To  wed  with  that  which  she  beheld  as  vice — 
"  *  To  take  a  reptile,  who,  beneath  a  show 
"  *  Of  peevish  zeal,  let  carnal  wishes  grow : 
**  '  Proud  and  yet  mean,  forbidding  and  yet  full 
"  *  Of  eager  appetites,  devout  and  dull, 
**  <  Waiting  a  legal  right  that  he  might  seize 
"  *  His  own,  and  his  impatient  spirit  ease, 
"  '  Who  would  at  once  his  pride  and  love  indulge, 
'* '  His  temper  humour,  and  his  spite  divulge. 
"  *  This  the  poor  victim  saw — "  A  second  time," 
"  *  Sighing,  she  said,  "  shall  I  commit  the  crime, 
"  *  And  now  untempted  ?    Can  the  form  or  rite 
"  *  Make  me  a  wife  in  my  Creator's  sight  ? 
"  *  Can  I  the  words  without  a  meaning  say  ? 
"  *  Can  I  pronounce  love,  honour,  or  obey  ? 
"  *■  And  if  I  cannot,  shall  I  dare  to  wed, 
"  '  And  go  a  harlot  to  a  loathed  bed  ? 
"  *  Never,  dear  mother  I  my  poor  boy  and  I 
"  '  Will  at  the  mercy  of  a  parish  lie  ; 
"  *  Reproved  for  wants  that  'Vices  would  remove, 
"  *  Reproach'd  for  vice  that  I  could  never  love, 
**  *■  Mix'd  with  a  crew  long  wedded  to  disgrace, 
"  '  A  vulgar,  forward,  equalizing  race, — 
"  *  And  am  I  doom'd  to  beg  a  dwelling  in  that 
place  ?" 

**  *  Such  was  her  reasoning :  many  times  she 

weigh'd 
<<  *  The  evils  all,  and  was  of  each  afraid ; 
**  *  She  loath'd  the  common  board,  the  vulgar  seat, 
** '  Where  shame,  and  want,  and  vice,  and  sorrow 

meet, 
«  *  Where  frailty  finds  allies,  where  guilt  insures 

retreat. 
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^  *  Bat  peace  figain  is  fled :  the  Teacher  comes, 
"  *  And  new  importance,  haughtier  air  assumes. 

"  '  No  hapless  victim  of  a  tyrant's  love 
**  *  More  keenly  felt,  or  more  resisting  strove 
**  *  Against  her  fate :  she  look'd  on  every  side, 
"  '  But  there   were  none  to  help  her,  none  to 

guide;— 
"  *  And  he,  the  man  who  should  have  taught  the 

soul, 
*'  *  Wished  but  the  body  in  his  base  control. 

"  *  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  mom, 
"  *  A  creature  doomed  to  shame  !  in  sorrow  bom  ; 
**  '  A  thing  that  languished,  nor  arrived  at  age 
<'  *  When  the  man's  thoughts  with  sin  and  pain  en- 
gage— 
"  *  She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal, 
*<  *  Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
"  '  From  his  hard  sentence — still  she  came  not 

home. 
*'  '  The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not 

come ; 
*' '  The  east-wind   roar'd,  the  sea  retum'd   the 

sound, 
**  *  And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drown'd : 
**  *  There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good 


'  *  To  kindness  frighten'd,  with  a  groan  began 
'  *  To  talk  of  Buth,  and  pray :  and  then  he  took 

*  *  The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 

*  *  For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done 
'  *  We  sat  in  silence — ^Whither  could  we  run  ? 

<  *  We  said ;  and  then  rush'd  fnghten'd  from  the 

door, 
* '  For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more : 

*  *  We  caU'd  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not 

been; 
'  *  We  met  some  wanderers — ours  they  had  not 

seen; 
'  '  We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and 

south, 

*  *  Then  join'd,   and   wandered   to   our  haven's 

mouth : 
'  '  Where  rush'd  the  lulling  waters  wildly  out, 

*  *  I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
'  *  Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride, 

'•*  *  And — "  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins  I "  be 
cried, 

*  *  "  It  is  my  child  I  ** — and  to  the  present  hour 
''  *  So  he  believes — and  spirits  have  the  power. 


s  [**  Strong  M  Mr.  CrabWs  painting  it,  its  strensth  can  be 
fally  felt  bv  those  alone  who  have  read  the  wh^  itory  of 
'  Ruth,'  and  of  all  her  wild  and  confounding  afflictions. 
Never  was  hopeless  distress,  day  by  day  persecuted  unto  the 
death,  delineated  with  such  fearful  truUi :  but  the  whole 
description  so  hangs  together  in  its  darkness,  that  no  frag- 
ments could  present  an  adequate  idea  of  the  desolation." — 

WiLSOK.] 

1  [In  the  (Mriginal  draft  the  Book  opens  thus  ;>- 

The  evening  came  :  **  My  brother,  what  employs 

**  Thy  mind?*'  said  Richard ;  **  what  disturbs  thy  joys? 

**  Hast  thou  not  all  the  good  the  world  can  give, 

«  And  liv'st  a  life  that  klnKs  mi^ht  sigh  to  live  ? 

'*  Can  nothing  please  thee  ?    Thou  wert  wont  to  seiie 

**  On  passing  themes,  and  make  the  trifles  please. 

*'  Thy  Muse  hss  manv  a  pleasant  fancy  bred, 

*'  And  cloUied  in  lively  manner  1— is  she  dead  ?** 


^  *  And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
*'  '  RoU'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
"  '  She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
"  *  She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind ; 
"  '  Wrapp'd  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm, 
"  *  To  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form ! 

** '  But,  oh !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  !  what 
strife! 
«  *  That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  ! 
"  *  For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade, 
**  *  By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd ; 
**  *  Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal 
** '  Softly  and  with  a  fearful  step  she  stole ; 
"  '  Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
** '  A  moment  still — and  dropp'd  into  the  flood  I 
'*  '  The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain, — 
*'  *  She  heard  not  then — she  never  heard  again ! 
*'  *  She  had — ^pray,  Heav'n  I — she  had  that  world 

•  in  sight, 
**  *  Where  frailty  mercy  finds,  and  wrong  has  right ; 
"  '  But,  sure,  in  this  her  i>ortion  such  has  been, 
"  *  Weil  had  it  stiU  remain'd  a  world  unseen  1 ' 

*'  Thus  far  the  dame :  the  passions  will  dispense 
"  To  such  a  wild  and  rapid  eloquence — 
"  Will  to  the  weakest  mind  their  strength  impart, 
"  And  give  the  tongue  the  language  of  the  heart."* 


BOOK   VI.» 


ADVENTURES  OF  RICHARD  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  relates  his  Illness  and  Retirement— A  Village  Priest 
and  his  two  Daughters — His  peculiar  Studies— His  Sim- 
plicity of  Character— Arrival  of  a  third  Danghtei^Her 
Zeal  in  his  Conveision— Their  Friendship— How  termi- 
nated— A  happy  Day — Its  Commencement  and  Progress 
—A  Journey  ^ong  the  Cosst — Arrival  as  a  Guest — Com- 
pany—A I^ver^s  Jealousy— it  increases— dies  away— An 
Evening  Walk — Suspense — Apprehension — Resolution — 
Certainty. 

"  This,  then,  dear  Richard,  was  the  way  you  took 
"  To  gain  instruction — ^thine  a  curious  book, 
'^  Containing  much  of  both  the  false  and  true : 
<*  But  thou  hast  read  it,  and  with  profit  too. 


**  Not  dead,  but  sick,  and  I  too  weary  grow 
'  Of  reapine  nothing  firom  the  things  I  sow. 
'*  What  is  the  pleasure — ^thou  perhape  canst  say— 

*  Of  playing  tunes,  if  none  can  hear  thee  play? 
''  Timid  and  proud,  the  world  I  cannot  court, 

>*  Nor  show  my  labours  for  the  critic's  sport. 

'*  Hast  thou  the  courage,  Richard  ?  hast  thou  tried 

*  An  author's  perils  ?  hast  thou  felt  his  pride  ? 
'*  For  vain  the  eflTorts,  and  they  quickly  tire, 

'*  If  we  alone  our  precious  things  admire." 


«  Not  so,"  said  Richard,  and  acquired  a  look 
That  some  expreision  from  his  feelings  took ; 
*•  Oh  I  my  dear  Brother,  if  this  Muse  of  mine, 
"  Who  prompts  the  idle  thought,  the  trifling  line, 
**  If  she  who  calmly  looks  around,  mir  more 
"  Muse  of  the  Mad,  tlie  Foolish,  and  the  Poor, 
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*<  Come,  then,  my  Brother,  now  thy  tale  com- 
plete— 
"  I  know  thy  first  embarking  in  the  fleet, 
"  Thy  entrance  in  the  army,  and  thy  gain 
**  Of  plenteous  laurels  in  the  wars  of  Spain, 
"  And  what  then  foUow'd ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
'*  When  thou  that  heart  hadst  courage  to  bestow, 
"  When  to  declare  it  gain'd,  and  when  to  stand 
"  Before  the  priest,  and  give  the  plighted  hand  ; 
"  80  shall  I  boldness  from  thy  frankness  gain 
**  To  paint  the  frenxy  that  possessed  my  brain ; 
"  For  rather  there  than  in  my  heart  1  found 
"  Was  my  disease — a  poison,  not  a  wound, 
'*  A  madness,  Hichard — ^but,  I  pray  thee,  tell 
**  Whom  hast  thou  loved  so  dearly  and  so  well?'** 

The  younger  man  his  gentle  host  obey'd, 
For  some  respect,  though  not  required,  was  paid  ; 
Perhaps,  with  all  that  independent  pride. 
Their  different  states  would  to  the  memory  glide  ; 
Yet  was  his  manner  unconstrainM  and  free, 
And  nothing  in  it  like  serviUty. 

Then  he  '.began :— "  When  first  I  reached  the 
land, 
"  I  was  so. ill  that  death  appeared  at  hand ; 
"  And  though  the  fever  left  me,  vet  I  grew 
**  So  weak  H  was  judged  that  life  would  leave  me 

too. 
*'  I  sought  a  village-priest,  my  mother's  friend, 
*'  And  I  believed  with  him  my  days  would  end : 
**  The  man  was  kind,  intelligent,  and  mild, 
**  Careless  and  shrewd,  yet  simple  as  the  child ; 


**  If  the  can  pleuare— and  she  can— ImMrt, 

**  Cftn  wing  the  flrney,  can  enlaxge  the  ueart ; 

**  What  must  a  Muae  of  itrenffth,  of  force,  of  fire, 

"  In  the  txue  Poet'a  ample  mind  inspire  ? 

**  What  miut  he  feel,  wno  can  the  aonl  expre«, 

**  or  saint  or  hero  ?— he  mmt  be  no  lc«. 

"  Nor  lesi  of  evil  minda  he  knows  the  pain, 

**  But  quicltly  lost  the  anooish  and  the  stain ; 

"  While  witli  the  wisest,  happieet,  purest,  best, 

**  His  soul  assimilates  and  loves  to  rest. 

'*  Crowns  would  I  spurn,  and  empires  would  I  lose, 

**  For  inspiimdon  from  the  sacred  Mose." 

**  A  sonff,"  said  George,  "  and  I  my  secret  store, 
**  Conflned  in  dust  and  darkness,  will  explore. 
««  Poet  with  poet,  bard  and  critic  too,; 
**  We  Tear  no  censure,  and  dread  no  review. 
"  A  Judge  so  placed  most  be  to  errors  kind, 
**  And  yield  the  mercy  that  he  hopes  to  find. 
"  Begin  then,  Bichard ;  put  thy  feszs  aside ; 
**  Sh^  I  condemn,  who  moat  myself  be  tried  ? 
'*  In  me  at  least  my  Brother  may  confide. 
**  In  hope  of  wearing,  I  shall  yield  the  bays, 
*'  And  my  self-love  shall  give  my  rival  pnJae."] 


«  [In  the  original  MS.  thus  :— 

"  WiU  thou  explain  ?  I  shall  not  grieve  to  share 
*'  A  lover's  sorrow,  or  a  huaband'a  care  ?" 

Kindnea  like  this  had  moved  a  sterner  man, 
Richard  much  more.    He  smiled,  and  thus  b^an  :— 

"  No  more  I  loved  the  sea ;  that  plunge  luui  tamed 
**  My  blood,  by  vooth  in  idleness  inflamed : 
*'  To  my  affairs  t  forced  my  mind  t'  attend, 
**  And  sought  the  town  to  counsel  with  a  Mend. 
**  Much  we  debated— Could  I  now  resign 
**  My  earthly  views,  and  look  to  things  divine  ? 
**  Could  I  to  merchandise  my  mind  persuade, 
-  And  wait  in  patience  for  tne  gain  of  trade  ? 


"  For  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  his  share 
"  And  mine  were  equal — neither  had  to  spare ; 
"  Else — with  his  daughters,  beautiful  and  poor — 
"  He  would  have  kept  a  sailor  from  his  door : 
"  Two  then  were  present,  who  adom*d  his  home, 
**  But  ever  speaking  of  a  third  to  come ; 
"  Cheerful  they  were,  not  too  reserved  or  ftce, — 
'*  I  loved  them  both,  and  never  wished  them  three. 

"  The  Vicar's  self,  still  ftirther  to  describe, 
"  Was  of  a  simple,  but  a  studious  tribe  ; 
"  He  from  the  world  was  distant,  not  retired, 
**  Nor  of  it  much  possess*d,  nor  much  desired  : 
"  Grave  in  his  purpose,  cheerful  in  his  eye, 
**  And  with  a  look  of  frank  benignity. 
"  He  lost  his  wife  when  they  together  paas'd 
"  Years  of  oahn  love,  that  triumph'd  to  the  last. 
**  He  much  of  nature,  not  of  man,  had  seen, 
"  Yet  his  remarks  were  often  shrewd  and  keen : 
*'  Taught  not  by  books  f  approve  or  to  oondemn, 
*<  He  gain'd  but  UtUe  that  he  knew  from  them : 
"He  read  with  reverence  and  respect  the  few 
"  Whence  he  his  rules  and  consolations  drew; 
*'  But  men  and  beasts,  and  all  that  lived  or  moved, 
"  Were  books  to  him :  he  studied  them  aad  loved. 

"  He  knew  the  plants  in  mountain,  wood,  or 

mead; 
**  He  knew  the  worms  that  on  the  folia|;e  feed  ; 
"  Knew  the  small  tribes  that  'scape  the  careleas 

eye, 
*'  The  plant's  disease  that  breeds  the  emhr7o41j  ; 
"  And  the  small  creatures  who  on  bark  or  boii^h 
*^  E^joy  their  changes,  changed  we  know  not  how ; 


"  Or  if  I  oonld  not  early  hafaita  quit, 

**  Had  I  a  stock,  and  could  subsist  on  wit? 

'<  Measures  like  these  became  my  daily  themes, 
'*  My  airy  castlea,  my  projector^  dreaoB. 
**  But  health,  so  long  neglected,  now  became 
'*  No  more  the  blessing  of  my  lUling  frame : 
**  A  fever  seised  it,  of  that  dangerous  kind, 
«•  That,  while  it  taints  the  blood,  infects  the  mind. 
••  I  traced  her  flight  as  Retaon  slowly  fled. 
**  And  her  last  act  aarared  me  Hope  was  dead  : 
*'  But  Resson  err'd,  and  when  ahe  came  again 
**  To  aid  the  senses  and  direct  the  brain, 
••  She  found  a  body  weak,  but  weU  disposed 
"  For  life's  enjoyments,  and  the  grave  waa  closed, 
u  But  danger  past,  and  my  recovery  slow, 
**  I  souj^t  the  health  that  mountain  gales  bestow, 
**  And  quiet -walks  where  peace  and  violets  grow. 


"  Now,  my  dear  Brother,  when  the  languid  t 
**  Has  this  repose,  and  when  the  blood  is  tame, 
'*  Yet  strength  increasing,  and  when  every  hour 
"  Gives  some  increase  of  pleasure  and  of  power ; 
*'  When  every  sense  partakes  of  freah  delight, 
*'  And  every  object  wakea  an  appetite ; 
"  Wlien  the  mind  rests  not,  but  for  ever  roves 
«  On  all  around,  and  ss  it  meets  approves ; 
•*  Then  feels  the  heart  its  bliss-that  season  then  ia  lovers. 

"  Think  of  me  tlius  disposed,  and  think  me  then 
"  Retired  from  crowded  streets  and  busy  men, 
"  In  a  neat  cottage,  by  the  sweetest  stream 
*'  That  ever  warlued  in  a  poet'a  dream : 
*'  An  ancient  wood  behold,  so  vast,  so  deep, 
**  That  hostile  armies  might  in  safety  sleep  ; 
"  Where  loving  pairs  baa  no  obaervera  near, 
"  And,  fearing  not  themselves,  had  none  to  fear : 
"  Tliere  to  Ikir  walka,  fresh  meadows,  and  clear  skies, 
"  I  fled  as  flee  the  weary  and  the  wiae. 
**  My  host,"  &c.] 
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"  But  now  th*  imperfect  being  scarcely  moves, 
*'  And  now  takes  wing  and  seeks  the  sky  it  loves. 

**  He  had  no  system,  and  forbore  to  read 
'*  The  learned  labours  of  th'  immortal  Swede ; 
"  But  smiled  to  hear  the  creatures  he  had  known 
*'  So  long  were  now  in  class  and  order  shown, 
*^  Genus  and  species—*  Is  it  meet/  said  he, 
*'  '  This  creature's  name  should  one  so  sounding  be? 
"  *  'T  is  but  a  fly,  though  flrst-bom  of  the  spring— 
**  *  Bombylius  migus  dost  thou  call  the  thing  ? 
**  •  Majus,  indeed !  and  yet,  in  fact,  H  is  true, 
"  '  We  oU  are  majors,  all  are  minors  too, 
"  '  Except  the  first  and  hwt, — th'  immensely  distant 

two. 
"  '  And  here  again,— what  call  the  learned  this  ? 
"  *  Both  Hippobosca*  and  Hirundinis  ? 
"  *  Methinks  the  creature  should  be  proud  to  find 
** '  That  he  employs  the  talents  of  mankind, 
'*  *  And  that  his  sovereign  master  shrewdly  looks, 
**  *  Counts  all  his  parts,  and  puts  them  in  his 

books. 
"  *  Well  I  go  thy  way.  for  I  do  feel  it  shame 
"  *  To  stay  a  being  with  so  proud  a  name.' 

**  Such  were  his  daughters,  such  my  quiet  friend, 
**  And  pleasant  was  it  thus  my  days  to  spend ; 
*'  But  when  Matilda  at  her  home  I  saw, 
•*  Whom  I  beheld  with  anziousness  and  awe, 
**  The  ease  and  quiet  that  I  found  before 
**  At  once  departed,  and  retum'd  no  more. 
"  No  more  their  music  soothed  me  as  they  pUty'd, 
"  But  soon  her  words  a  strong  impression  made ; 
**  The  sweet  Enthusiast,  so  I  deem'd  her,  took 
"  My  mind,  and  fix'd  it  to  her  speech  and  look ; 
**  My  soul,  dear  girl  I  she  made  her  constant  care, 
"  But  never  whisper'd  to  my  heart,  •  Beware  I' 
"  In  love  no  dangers  rise  till  we  are  in  the  snare. 

**  Her  &ther  sometimes  question'd  of  my  creed, 
"  And  seem'd  to  think  it  might  amendment  need ; 
*'  But  great  the  difference  when  the  pious  maid 
**  To  the  same  errors  her  attention  paid  ; 
"  Her  sole  design  that  I  should  think  aright, 
"  And  my  conversion  her  supreme  delight :  ^ 
"  Pure  was  her  mind,  and  simple  her  intent, 
"  Good  all  she  sought,  and  kindness  all  she  meant. 
*'  Next  to  religion,  friendship  was  our  theme, 
"  Related  souls  and  their  refined  esteem  : 
"  We  talked  of  scenes  where  this  is  real  found, 
"  And  love  subsists  without  a  dart  or  wound  : 
'*  But  there  intruded  thoughts  not  all  serene, 
"  And  wishes  not  so  calm  would  intervene." 

<' Saw  not  her  father?" 

"  Yes ;  but  saw  no  more 
**  Than  he  had  seen  without  a  fear  before : 


«  The  hone-fly. 

*  [See,  in  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Cnbbe't  Line*  eddzeMed  to 
MiM  Elmy,  in  1777. 

**  My  Mirm  cune !  be  ever  blev'd  the  hour 
That  drew  my  thoughts  half  way  from  foUy't  power  1 
She  fint  my  aoul  with  loftier  notions  fired  ; 
I  saw  their  tmth,  and  as  I  saw  admired  : 
With  greater  force  returning  reason  moved, 
And  as  returning  reason  orged,  1  loved : 


**  He  had  subsisted  by  the  church  and  plough, 

*'  And  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension  now. 

**  We,  too,  could  live :    he  thought  not  passion 

wrong, 
**  But  only  wonder'd  we  delay 'd  so  long. 
**  More  had  he  wonder'd  had  he  known  esteem 
<*  Was    all    we    mention'd,    friendship   was    our 

theme. — 

"  Laugh,  if  you  please,  I  must  my  tale  pursue : — 
**  This  sacred  friendship  thus  in  secret  grew 
'*  An  intellectual  love,  most  tender,  chaste,  and 

true — 
"  Unstain'd,  we  said,  nor  knew  we  how  it  chanced 
«<  To  gain  some  earthly  soil  as  it  advanced ; 
'*  But  yet  my  friend,  and  she  alone,  could  prove  • 
"  How  much  it  differ'd  from  romantic  love : 
'*  But  this  and  more  1  pass— No  doubt,  at  length, 
"  We  could  perceive  the  weakness  of  our  strength. 

*'  O I  days  remembered  well  I  rcmember'd  all ! 
**  The  bitter-sweet,  the  honey,  and  the  gall ; 
"  Those  garden  rambles  in  the  silent  night, 
^  Those  trees  so  shady,  and  that  moon  so  bright ; 
"  That  thickset  alley  by  the  arbour  closed, 
**  That  woodbine  seat  where  we  at  hwt  reposed  ; 
**  And  then  the  hopes  that  came  and  then  were 

gone, 
"  Quick  as  the  clouds  beneath  the  moon  pass'd  on : 
**  *  Now,  in  this  instant,  shall  my  love  be  shown,' 
"  I  said — O  I  no,  the  happy  time  is  fiown  ! 

«  You  smile  :  remember,  I  was  weak  and  low, 
"  And  fear'd  the  passion  as  I  felt  it  grow : 
"  *  Will  she,'  I  said,  '  to  one  so  poor  attend, 
*'  <  Without  a  prospect,  and  without  a  friend  ?' 
'*  I  dared  not  ask  her — ^till  a  rival  came — 
"  But  hid  the  secret,  slow-consuming  fiame. 

"  I  once  had  seen  him ;  then  familiar,  free, 
^*  More  than  became  a  common  guest  to  be ; 
'*  *  And  sure,'  I  said,  *  he  has  a  look  of  pride 
**  *  And  inward  joy, — a  lover  satisfied.' 

"  Can  you  not,  Brother,  on  adventures  past, 
*'  A  thought,  as  on  a  lively  prospect,  cast  ? 
"  On  days  of  dear  remembrance !  days  that  seem, 
**  When  past — nay,  even  when    present,   like   a 

dream — 
"  Those  white  and  blessed  days,  that  softly  shine 
"  On  few,  nor  oft  on  them — have    they  been 

thine?" 

George  answer'd,  '^  Yes  I  dear  Richard,  through 
the  years 
"  Long  past,  a  day  so  white  and  mark'd  appears  :* 


Till  pain,  reflection,  hope,  and  love  allied 

My  bliss  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 

To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love, 

Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  appreve ; 

One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see, 

And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fkir,  by  thee ; 

That  beam  shall  raise  my  tlioughte,  and  mend  m^  strain, 

Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  verse  be  vain."] 

0  It  is  recorded  of  the  Scythians,  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  marli  everv  happy  day  with  a  white  stone,  and  every  nu- 
happy  day  with  a  blaclc  one. 
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"  As  in  the  storm  that  pours  destruction  round, 

"  Is  here  and  there  a  ship  in  safety  found ; 

"  So  in  the  storms  of  life  some  days  appear 

"  More  bles8*d  and  bright  for  the  preceding  fear ; 

*'  These  times  of  pleasure  that  in  life  arise, 

"  Like  spots  in  deserts,  that  delight,  surprise, 

**  And  to  our  wearied  senses  give  the  more, 

*^  For  all  the  waste  behind  us  and  before ; 

"  And  thou,  dear  Richard,  hast  then  had  thy  share 

"  Of  those  enchanting  times  that  baffle  care?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  felt  this  life-refreshing  gale 
^'  That  bears  us  onward  when  our  spirits  fail ; 
'*  That  gives  those  spirits  vigour  and  delight — 
*'  I  would  describe  it  could  I  do  it  right. 

"  Such  days  have  been — a  day  of  days  was  one, 
'*  When,  rising  gaily  with  the  rising  sun, 
**  I  took  my  way  to  join  a  happy  few, 
**  Known  not  to  me,  but  whom  Matilda  knew, 
**  To  whom  she  went  a  guest,  and  message  sent, 
"  *  Come  thou  to  us,'  and  as  a  guest  I  went.' 

"  There  are  two  ways  to  Brandon — by  the  heath 
"  Above  the  cliff,  or  on  the  sand  beneath, 
"  Where  the  small  pebbles,  wetted  by  the  wave, 
**  To  the  new  day  reflected  lustre  gave : 
"  At  first  above  the  rocks  I  made  my  way, 
"  Delighted  looking  at  the  spacious  bay, 
*'  And  the  large  fleet  that  to  the  northward  steer'd 
*^  Full  sail,  that  glorious  in  my  view  appeared ; 
"  For  where  does  man  evince  his  full  control 
**  0*er  subject  matter, — where  displays  the  soul 
"  Its  mighty  energies  with  more  effect, 
**  Than  when  her  powers  that  moving  mass  direct  ? 
'*  Than  when  man  guides  the  ship  man>  art  has 

made, 
*'  And  makes  the  winds  and  waters  yield  him  aid  ? 

"  Much  as  I  long'd  to  see  the  maid  I  loved, 
'*  Through  scenes  so  glorious  I  at  leisure  moved ; 
"  For  there  are  times  when  we  do  not  obey 
"  The  master-passion — ^when  we  yet  delay — 
"  When  absence,  soon  to  end,  we  yet  prolong, 
"  And  dally  with  our  wish  although  so  strong. 

"  High  were  my  joys,  but  they  were  sober  too, 
"  Nor  reason  spoiled  the  pictures  fancy  drew ; 
''  I  felt— rare  feeling  in  a  world  like  this— 
'*  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ; 
**  Add  too  the  smaller  aids  to  happy  men, 
"  Convenient  helps — these  too  were  present  then. 
'*  But  what  are  spirits  ?  light  indeed  and  gay 
'*  They  are,  like  winter  flowers,  nor  last  a  day ; 
<*  Comes  a  rude  icy  wind,  they  feel,  and  ftde 
away. 

"  High  beat  my  heart  when  to  the  house  I  came, 
"  And  when  the  ready  servant  gave  my  name ; 
'*  But  when  I  enter*d  that  pernicious  room, 
"  Gloomy  it  look'd,  and  painful  was  the  gloom ; 
"  And  jealous  was  the  pain,  and  deep  the  sigh, 
**  Caused  by  this  gloom,  and  pain,  and  jealousy : 


•  [MS. :— **  With  whom  she  tarried,  a  delighted  raett ! 
"  DeUghtAil  ever  I  bleuing  itiU  and  bfeaa'd."; 


"  For  there  Matilda  sat,  and  her  beside 
"  That  rival  soldier,  with  a  soldier's  pride  ; 
"  With  self-approval  in  his  laughing  face, 
**  His  seem'd  the  leading  spirit  of  the  place  : 
"  She  was  all  coldness — ^yet  I  thought  a  look, 
"  But  that  corrected,  tender  welcome  spoke : 
**  It  was  as  lightning  which  yon  think  you  see, 
**  But  doubt,  and  ask  if  lightning  it  could  be. 

**  Confused  and  quick  my  introduction  paas'd, 
"  When  I,  a  stranger  and  on  strangers  cast, 
^'  Beheld  the  gallant  man  as  he  displayed 
**  Unchecked  attention  to  the  guilty  maid ; 
**  O I  how  it  grieved  me  that  she  dared  t'  excite 
*'  Those  looks  in  him  that  show*d  so  much  delight ; 
*^  Egregious  coxcomb  t  there — he  smiled  again, 
"  As  if  he  sought  to  aggravate  my  pain : 
*'  Still  she  attends — I  must  approach,  and  find, 
"  Or  make,  a  quarrel,  to  relieve  my  mind. 

"  In- vain  I  try — politeness  as  a  shield 
*'  The  angry  strokes  of  my  contempt  repell'd ; 
*^  Nor  must  I  violate  the  social  law 
**  That  keeps  the  rash  and  insolent  in  awe. 
"  Once  I  observed,  on  hearing  my  replies, 
"  The  woman*s  terror  flx'd  on  me  the  eyes 
*'  That  look'd  entreaty ;  but  the  guideless  rage 
"  Of  jealous  minds  no  softness  can  assuage. 
*^  But,  lo !  they  rise,  and  all  prepare  to  take 
'*  The  promised  pleasure  on  the  neighbouring  lake. 

**  Good  Heaven  I  they  whisper  !   Is  it  come  to 

this 
"  Abready  ? — then  may  I  my  doubt  dismiss : 
"  Could  he  so  soon  a  timid  giri  persuade  ? 
**  What  rapid  progress  has  &e  coxcomb  made ! 
"  And  yet  how  cool  her  looks,  and  how  demure ! 
"  The  fklling'snow  nor  lily's  flower  so  pure : 
**  What  can  I  do  ?  I  must  the  pair  attend, 
*'  And  watch  this  horrid  business  to  its  end. 
**  There,   forth  they  go  !    He  leads  her  to  the 

shore — 
"  Nay,  I  must  follow, — I  can  bear  no  more : 
"  What  can  the  handsome  gipsy  have  in  view 
"  In  trifling  thus,  as  she  appears  to  do  ? 
"  I,  who  for  months  have  laboured  to  succeed, 
"  Have  only  lived  her  vanity  to  feed. 

"  O I  you  will  make  me  room — 'tis  very  kind, 
'*  And  meant  for  him — it  tells  him  he  must  mind  ; 
**  Must  not  be  careless : — ^I  can  serve  to  draw 
'*  The  soldier  on,  and  keep  the  man  in  awe. 
"01  I  did  think  she  had  a  guileless  heart, 
**  Without  deceit,  capriciousness,  or  art ; 
"  And  yet  a  stranger,  with  a  coat  of  red, 
*'  Has,  by  an  hour's  attention,  tum*d  her  head. 

"  Ah  !  how  delicious  was  the  morning-drive, 
"  The  soul  awaken'd,  and  its  hopes  alive : 
"  How  dull  this  scene  by  trifling  minds  ei^joy'd, 
**  The  heart  in  trouble  and  its  hope  destroyed. 

"  Well,  now  we  land — And  will  he  yet  support 
**  This  part  ?     What  favour  has  he  now  to  court  ? 
*^  Favour  1  O,  no !     He  means  to  quit  the  fair ; 
*<  How  strange  t  how  cruel !   Will  she  not  despair  ? 
"  Well  I  take  her  hand — ^no  further  if  you  please, 
"  I  cannot  suffer  fooleries  like  these : — 
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"  How  ?  *  Love  to  JuUa !  '—to  Mb  wife  ?— O I  dear 

*'  And  injured  creature,  how  must  1  appear, 

**  ThuB  haughty  in  my  lookg,  and  in  my  words 

severe  ? 
'^  Her  love  to  Julia,  to  the  schoolday  friend 
"  To  whom  tho«e  letters  she  has  lately  penn'd  I 
"  Can  she  forgive  ?     And  now  I  think  again, 
"  The  man  was  neither  insolent  nor  vain ; 
"  Good  humour  chiefly  would  a  stranger  traoe, 
**  Were  he  impartial,  in  the  sir  or  faoe ; 
"  And  I  so  splenetic  the  whole  way  long, 
"  And  she  so  patient— it  was  very  wrong.^ 

"  The  boat  had  landed  in  a  shady  scene ; 
"  The  grove  was  in  its  glory,  fresh  and  green ; 
**  The  showers  of  late  had  swelled  the  branch  and 

bough, 
"  And  the  sun's  fervour  made  them  pleasant  now. 
'*  Hard  by  an  oak  arose  in  all  its  pride, 
'*  And  threw  its  arms  along  the  water's  side ; 
"  Its  leafy  limbs,  that  on  the  glassy  lake 
**  Stretch  far,  and  all  those  dancing  shadows  make. 

*'  And  now  we  walk — ^now  smaller  parties  seek 
^'  Or  sun  or  shade  as  pleases — Shall  I  speak  ? 
**  Shall  I  forgiveness  ask,  and  then  apply 

«  For O !  that  vile  and  intercepting  cry  I 

**  Alas  I  what  mighty  ills  can  trifles  make, — 
<<  A  hat !  the  idiot's— fallen  in  the  lake  I 
**  What  serious  mischief  can  such  idlers  do ! 
<*  I  almost  wish  the  head  had  fallen  too. 

"  No  more  they  leave  us,  but  will  hover  round, 
**  As  if  amusement  at  our  cost  they  found ; 
"  Vex'd  and  unhappy  I  indeed  had  been, 
**  Had  I  not  something  in  my  charmer  seen 
**  Like  discontent,  that,  though  corrected,  dwelt 
"  On  that  dear  face,  and  told  me  what  she  felt. 

*'  Now  must  we  cross  the  lake,  and  as  we  cross'd 
**  Was  my  whole  soul  in  sweet  emotion  lost ; 
"  Clouds  in   white    volumes  roll'd  beneath  the 

moon, 
**  Softening  her  light  that  on  the  waters  shone : 
"  This  was  such  bliss  !  even  then  it  seem'd  relief 
"  To  veil  the  gladness  in  a  show  of  grief: 
*^  We  sigh'd  as  we  conversed,  and  said,  how  deep 
*^  This  lake  on  which  those  broad  dark .  shadows 

sleep ; 
**  There  is  between  us  and  a  watery  grave 
"  But  a  thin  plank,  and  yet  our  fate  we  brave. 
"  '  What  if  it  burst?'  *  Matilda,  then  my  care 
*^  Would  be  for  thee :  all  danger  I  would  dare, 
*'  And,  should  my  efforts  fail,  thy  fortune  would  I 

share.' 
"  *  The  love  of  life,'  she  said,  *  would  powerful 

prove !  * 
"  *  O I  not  so  powerful  as  the  strength  of  love  :' — 
"  A  look  of  kindness  gave  the  grateful  maid, 
**  That  had  the  real  effort  more  than  paid. 


'  i"  IVttth  oompela  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Oabbe  wu  by  no 
meant  free  from  the  lew  amiable  alirn  of  a  ationg  attachment 
—jealousy.  The  description  of  Uiis  lelf  torment,  which 
occurs  in  the  sixth  book  of  *  Tales  of  the  Hall,'  could  only 
have  been  produced  by  one  who  had  undergone  the  pain 
himself;  and  the  catastrophe  which  follows  may  be  consi- 
dered aa  a  nvid  representaUoa  of  his  happier  hoonat  Beedes. 


'^  But  here  we  land,  and  haply  now  may  choose 
"  Companions  home — our  way  too  we  may  lose  : 
"  In  these  drear,  dark,  inosculating  lanes, 
'*  The  very  native  of  his  doubt  complains ; 
"  No  wonder  then  that  in  such  lonely  ways 
**  A  stranger,  heedless  of  the  country,  strays ; 
"  A  stranger,  too,  whose  many  thoughts  all  meet 
**  In  one  design,  and  none  regard  his  feet. 

"  '  Is  this  the  path  ?' — ^the  cautious  fair  one 
cries; 
"  I  answer,  *  Yes  1'-—*  We  shall  our  fHends  surprise,' 
"  She  added,  sighing — I  return  the  sighs. 

"  *  Wm   they  not  wonder?*    *  O I  they  would,  • 

indeed, 
"  '  Could  they  the  secrets  of  this  bosom  read, 
"  '  These  chilling  doubts,  these  trembling  hopes  I 

feel ! 
*'  *  The  faint,  fond  hopes  I  can  no  more  conceal — 
"  *■  I  love  thee,  dear  Matilda ! — to  confess 
"  *  The  fact  is  dangerous,  fatal  to  suppress. 


"  *  And  now  in  terror  I  approach  the  home 
"  *  Where  I  may  wretched  but  not  doubtful  come, 
"  *  Where  I  must  be  all  ecstasy,  or  all — 
"  *  O !  what  will  you  a  wretch  rejected  call  ? 
**  '  Not  man,  for  I  shall  lose  myself,  and  be 
**  *  A  creature  lost  to  reason,  losing  thee. 

"  '  Speak,  my  Matilda !  on  the  rack  of  fear 
"  *  Suspend  me  not — I  would  my  sentence  hear, 
"  *  Would  learn  my  fate Good   Heaven!  and 

what  portend 
**  '  These  tears  ?— and  fall  they  for  thy  wretched 

friend  ? 

<(  (  Or ' but  I  cease ;  I  cannot  paint  the  bliss 

**  From  a  confession  soft  and  kind  as  this ; 

**  Nor  where  we  walk'd,  nor  how  our  friends  we 

met, 
"  Or  what  their  wonder — I  am  wondering  yet ; 
"  For  he  who  nothing  heeds  has  nothing  to  forget. 

'<  All  thought,  yet  thinking  nothin|^-«ll  delight 
"  In  everything,  but  nothing  in  my  sight ! 
'*  Nothing  I  mark  or  leam,  but  am  i>08sess'd 
"  Of  joys  1  cannot  paint,  and  I  am  bless'd 
'*  In  all  that  I  conceive — whatever  is,  is  best. 
'*  Ready  to  aid  all  beings,  1  would  go 
"  The  world  around  to  succour  human  woe ; 
"  Yet  am  so  largely  happy,  that  it  seems 
^*  There  are  no  woes,  and  sorrows  are  but  dreams. 

*'  There  is  a  college  joy,  to  scholars  known, 
"  When  the  first  honours  are  proclaim'd  their  own ; 
"  There  is  ambition's  joy,  when,  in  their  race 
'*  A  man  surpassing  rivals  gains  his  place : 
"  There  is  a  beauty's  joy  amid  a  crowd 
"  To  have  that  beauty  her  first  fame  allow*d ; 


Miss  Elmy  wm  then  remarkably  pretty ;  she  had  a  lively  dis- 
position, and,  havinir  generally  more  than  her  share  of  atten- 
tion in  a  mixed  company,  her  behaviour  might,  without  any 
coquettish  inclination,  occasion  painful  sarmbes  in  a  sensitive 
lover,  who  could  only  at  intervals  join  her  circle."~Z»i/i, 

(Mt/pp.  11.] 
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^*  And  there  'b  the  conqueror*s  joy,  when,  dubious 

held 
"  And  long  the  fight,  he  sees  the  foe  repell'd. 

"  But  what  are  these,  or  what  are  other  joys, 
*'  That  charm  kings,  conquerors,  beauteous  nymphs, 

and  boys, 
"  Or  greater  yet,  if  greater  yet  be  found, 
'*  To  that  delight  when  love's  dear  hope  is  crown'd  ? 
"  To  the  first  beating  of  a  lover's  heart, 
"  When  the  loved  maid  endeavours  to  impart, 
"  Frankly  yet  fUntly,  fondly  yet  in  fear, 
*'  The  kind  confession  that  he  holds  so  dear  ? 
"  Now  in  the  mom  of  our  return  how  strange 
**  Was  this  new  feeling,  this  delicious  change, 
"  That  sweet  delirium,  when  I  gazed  in  fear 
'*  That  all  would  yet  be  lost  and  disappear. 

"  Such  was  the  blessing,  that  I  sought  for  pain, 
"  In  some  degree  to  be  myself  again ; 
"  And  when  we  met  a  shepherd  old  and  lame, 
"  Cold  and  diseased,  it  seemed  my  blood  to  tame : 
*•  And  I  was  thankful  for  the  moral  sight, 
*'  That  soberised  the  vast  and  wild  delight." 


BOOK   VII. 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

Convenation— Story  of  the  elder  Brother— His  romantic 
Views  and  Habits— The  Scene  of  his  Meditations— Their 
Nature— Interrapted  by  an  Adventure— The  Gonsequenees 
of  it— A  strong  and  permanent  Passion— Search  of  its 
Object— Long  ineffectual— How  found— The  first  Interview 
—the  second— End  of  the  AdTentore- Retirement. 

"  Thanks,   my  dear  Richard,   and  I  pray  thee, 

deign 
"  To  speak  the  truth — does  all  this  love  remain, 
"  And  all  this  joy  ?  for  views  and  flights  sublime, 
"  Ardent  and  tender,  are  subdued  by  time. 
'*  Speak'st  thou  of  her  to  whom  thou  mad*st  thy 

vows, 
"  Of  my  fair  sister,  of  thy  htwful  spouse  ? 
"  Or  art  thou  talking  some  frail  love  about, 
"  The  rambling  fit  before  th'  abiding  gout?" 


I       "  Nay,  spare  me,  Brother,  an  adorer  spare : 
^*  Love  and  the  gout !  thou  wouldst  not  these  com- 
pare?" 

"  Yea,  and  correctly ;  teasing  ere  they  come, 
*'  They  then  confine  their  victim  to  his  home  : 
"  In  both  are  previous  feints  and  false  attacks, 
"  Both  place  the  grieving  patient  on  their  racks ; 
"  They  both  are  ours,  with  all  they  bring,  for  life, 
"  'T  is  not  in  us  t*  expel  or  gout  or  wife ; 
"  On  man  a  kind  of  dignity  they  shed, 
**  A  sort  of  gloomy  pomp  about  his  bed : 
"  Then  if  he  leaves  them,  go  where'er  he  will, 
'*  They  have  a  claim  upon  his  body  still ; 


"  Nay,  when  they  qtiit  him,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
"  What  is  there  left  t*  eigoy  or  to  pursue  ? — 
"  But  dost  thou  love  this  woman  ?" 

"O!  beyond 
"  What  I  can  tell  thee  of  the  true  and  fond  : 
*'  Bath  she  not  soothed  me,  sick — enriched  me, 

poor — 
'*  And  banish'd  death  and  misery  from  my  door  ? 
*'  Has  she  not  cherished  every  moment's  bliss, 
**  And  made  an  Eden  of  a  world  like  this? 
'*  When  Care  would  strive  with  us  his  watch  to  keep, 
"  Has  she  not  sung  the  snarling  fiend  to  sleep  ? 
"  And  when  Distress  has  look'd  us  in  the  face, 
''  Hss  she  not  told  him, '  Thou  art  not  Disgrace  '  ?** 

*'  I  must  behold  her,  Richard ;  I  must  see 
"  This  patient  spouse  who  sweetens  misery. 
"  But  didst  thou  need,  and   wouldst   thou    not 

apply?— 
"  Nay,  thou  wert  right — ^but   then  how  wrong 

wasir 

"  My  Indiscretion  was  '* 

*^  No  more  repeat ; 
**  Would  I  were  nothing  worse  than  indiscreet ; — 
''  But  stiU  there  is  a  plea  that  I  could  bring, 
*'  Had  I  the  courage  to  describe  the  thing." 

**  Then  thou,  too,  Brother,  couldst  of  wemkneaa 
tell; 
"  Thou,  too,  hast  found  the  wishes  that  rebel 
"  Against  the  sovereign  reason ;  at  some  time 
"  Thou  hast  been  fond,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
**  Wrote  verse,  it  may  be,  and  for  one  dear  maid 
"  The  sober  purposes  of  life  delay'd ; 
*'  From  year  to  year  the  fruitless  chase  pursued, 
*'  And  hung  enamour'd  o'er  the  flying  good  : 
"  Then  be  thy  weakness  to  a  Brother  dhown, 
*'  And  give  him  comfort  who  displays  his  own.'* 

*'  Ungenerous  youth !  dost  thou  presuming  ask 
"  A  man  so  grave  his  failings  to  unmask  ? 
"  What  if  I  tell  thee  of  a  waste  of  time, 
'*  That  on  my  spirit  presses  as  a  crime, 
"  Wilt  thou  despise  me  ? — I,  who,  soaring,  fell, 
"  So  late  to  rise — Hear  then  the  tale  I  tell : 
**  Who  tells  what  thou  shslt  hear,  esteems  his  hearer 
well. 


*'  Yes,  my  dear  Richard,  thou  shalt  hear  me  own 
"  Follies  and  frailties  thou  hast  never  known ; 
"  Thine  was  a  frailty, — folly,  if  you  please, — 
**  But  mine  a  flight,  a  madness,  a  disease. 

**  Turn  with  me  to  my  twentieth  year,  for  then 
"  The  lover's  frenzy  ruled  the  poet's  pen ; 
**  When  virgin  reams  were  soil'd  with  lays  of  love, 
"  The  flinty  hearts  of  fancied  nymphs  to  move  : 
"  Then  was  I  pleased  in  lonely  ways  to  tread, 
'^  And  muse  on  tragic  tales  of  lovers  dead  ; 
**  For  all  the  merit  I  could  then  descry 
*^  In  man  or  woman  was  for  love  to  die. 

'^  I  mused  on  charmers  chaste,  who  pledged  their 
truth, 
*^  And  left  no  more  the  once-accepted  youth ; 
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*'  Though  he  disloyal,  lost,  diseased,  became, 
"  The  widowed  turtle's  was  a  deathless  flame ; 
"  This  faith,  this  feeling,  gave  my  soul  delight, 
"  Truth  in  the  lady,  ardour  in  the  knight. 

"  I  built  me  castles  wondrous  rich  and  rare, 
"  Few  castle-builders  could  with  me  compare  ; 
^*  The  hall,  the  palace,  rose  at  my  command, 
*^  And  these  I  fiird  with  objects  great  and  grand. 
*'  Virtues  sublime,  that  nowhere  else  would  live, 
**  Glory  and  pomp,  that  I  alone  could  give ; 
"  Trophies  and  thrones  by  matchless  valour  gain*d, 
"  Faith  unreproved,  and  chastity  unstained ; 
**  V/ith  all  thiftt  soothes  the  sense  and  charms  the 

soul, 
"  Came  at  my  call,  and  were  in  my  control. 

''  And  who  was  I  ?  a  slender  youth  and  tall, 
*'  In  manner  awkward,  and  with  fortune  small ; 
*'  With  visage  pale,  my  motions  quick  and  slow, 
**  That  fall  and  rising  in  the  spirits  show  ; 
'*  For  none  could  more  by  outward  signs  express 
'*  What  wise  men  lock  within  the  mind's  recess ; 
'*  Had  I  a  mirror  set  before  my  view, 
"  I  might  have  seen  what  such  a  form  could  do ; 
*'  Had  I  within  the  mirror  truth  beheld, 
**  1  should  have  such  presuming  thoughts  repeird : 
**  But,  awkward  as  I  was,  without  the  grace 
**  That  gives  new  beauty  to  a  form  or  face, 
'*  Still  I  expected  friends  most  true  to  prove, 
"  And  grateful,  tender,  warm,  assiduous  love. 

''  Assured  of  this,  that  love's  delicious  bond 
**  Would  hold  me  ever  faithful,  ever  fond ; 
**  It  seem'd  but  just*that  I  in  love  should  find 
"  A  kindred  heart  as  oonstant'and  as  kind. 
"  Give  me,  I  cried,  a  beauty ;  none  on  earth 
"  Of  higher  rank  or  nobler  in  her  birth  ; 
''  Pride  of  her  race,  her  father's  hope  and  care, 
"  Yet  meek  as  children  of  the  cottage  are ; 
"  Nursed  in  the  court,  and  there  by  love  pursued, 
"  But  fond  of  peace,  and  bless'd  in  solitude ; 
'*  By  rivals  honour'd,  and  by  beauties  praised, 
"  Yet  all  unconscious  of  the  envy  raised  ; 
"  Suppose  her  this,  and  from  attendants  freed, 
**  To  want  my  prowess  in  a  time  of  need, 
**  When  safe  and  grateful  she  desires  to  show 
**  She  feels  the  debt  that  she  delights  to  owe, 
**  And  loves  the  man  who  saved  her  in  distress — 
"  So  Fancy  will'd,  nor  would  compound  for  less. 

"  This  was  my  dream. — In  some  auspicious  hour, 
'^  In  some  sweet  solitude,  in  some  green  bower, 
"  Whither  my  fate  should  lead  me,  there,  unseen, 
**  I  should  behold  my  fancy's  gracious  queen, 
"  Singing  sweet  song !  that  I  should  hear  a  while, 
"  Then  catch  the  transient  glory  of  a  smile  ; 
**  Then  at  her  feet  with  trembling  hope  should 

kneel, 
"  Such  as  rapt  saints  and  raptured  lovers  feel ; 
"  To  watch  the  chaste  unfoldings  of  her  heart, 
^*  In  joy  to  meet,  in  agony  to  part, 
*'  And  then  in  tender  song  to  soothe  mv  grief, 
*^  And  hail,  in  glorious  rhyme,  my  JLadif  of  the 

Leaf. 

*'  To  dream  these  dreams  I  chose  a  woody  scene, 
"  My  guardian-shade,  the  world  and  me  between ; 


**  A  green  enclosure,  where  beside  its  bound 

**  A  thorny  fence  beset  its  beauties  round, 

"  Save  where  some  creature's  force  had  made  a  way 

"  For  me  to  pass,  and  in  my  kingdom  stray : 

"  Here  then  I  stray 'd,  then  sat  me  down  to  call, 

"  Just  as  I  will'd,  my  shadowy  subjects  all  t 

"  Fruits  of  all  minds  conceived  on  every  coast, 

'<  Fay,  witch,  enchanter,  devil,  demon,  ghost ; 

**'  And  thus  with  knights  and  nymphs,  in  halls  and 

bowers, 
"  In  war  and  love,  I  pass'd  unnumber'd  hours : 
**  Gross  and  substantial  beings  all  forgot, 
"  Ideal  glories  beam'd  around  the  spot, 
'*  And  all  that  was,  with  me,  of  this  poor  world  was 

not. 

^*  Yet  in  this  world  there  was  a  single  scene, 
"  That  I  allow'd  with  mine  to  intervene ; 
"  This  house,  where  never  yet  my  feet  had  stray'd, 
'*  I  with  respect  and  timid  awe  survey'd ; 
'*  With  pleasing  wonder  I  have  oft-times  stood, 
*'*  To  view  these  turrets  rising  o'er  the  wood  ; 
**  When  Fancy  to  the  halls  and  chambers  flew, 
*'  Large,  solemn,  silent,  that  I  must  not  view  ; 
**  The  moat  was  then,  and  then  o'er  all  the  ground 
"  Tall  elms  and  ancient  oaks  stretch'd  far  around ; 
"  And  where  the  soil  forbade  the  nobler  race, 
**  Dwarf  trees  and  humbler  shrubs  had  found  their 

place, 
"  Forbidding  man  in  their  close  hold  to  go, 
'<  Haw,  gatter,  holm,  the  service  and  the  sloe ; 
**  With  tangling  weeds  that  at  the  bottom  grew, 
"  And  climbers  all  above  their  feathery  branches 

threw. 
**  Nor  path  of  man  or  beast  was  there  espied, 
"  But  there  the  birds  of  darkness  loved  to  hide, 
**  The  loathed  toad  to  lodge,  and  speckled  snake  to 

glide. 

**  To  me  this  hall,  thus  vlew'd  in  part,  appear'd 
**  A  mansion  vast ;  I  wonder'd,  and  I  fear'd  : 
**  There  as  I  wander'd.  Fancy's  forming  eye 
"  Could  gloomy  cells  and  dungeons  dark  espy  ; 
^^  Winding  through  these,  I  caught  the  appalling 

sound 
"  Of  troubled  souls,  that  guilty  minds  confound, 
*^  Where  Murder  made  its  way,  and  Mischief  stalk'd 

around. 
^*  Above  the  roof  were  raised  the  midnight  storms, 
"  And  the  wild  lights  betray'd  the  shadowy  forms. 
**  With  all  these  flights  and  fancies,  then  so  dear, 
**  I  reach'd  the  birthday  of  my  twentieth  year ; 
"  And  in  the  evening  of  a  day  in  June 
"  Was  singing — as  I  sang — some  heavenly  tune ; 
"  My  native  tone,  indeed,  was  harsh  and  hoarse, 
"  But  he  who  feels  such  powers  can  sing  of  course — 
"  Is  there  a  good  on  earth,  or  gift  divine, 
^*  That  Fancy  cannot  say,  Behold  !  't  is  mine  ? 

*'  So  was  I  singing,  when  I  saw  descend, 
**  From  this  old  seat,  a  lady  and  her  friend ; 
**  Downward  they  came  with  steady  pace  and  slow, 
"  Arm  link'd  in  arm,  to  bless  my  world  below. 
'*  I  knew  not  yet  if  they  escaped,  or  chose 
"  Their  own  free  way, — if  they  had  friends  or 

foes, — 
^*  But  near  to  my  dominion  drew  the  pair, 
"  Link'd  arm  in  arm,  and  walk'd  conversing  there. 
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'*  I  saw  them  ere  they  camO)  myself  unseen, 
"  My  lofty  fence  and  thorny  bound  between — 
'*  And  one  alone,  one  matchless  face  I  saw, 
"  And,  though  at  distance,  felt  delight  and  awe : 
"  Fancy  and  truth  adorned  her ;  fancy  gave 
*^  Much,  but  not  all ;  truth  help'd  to  make  their 

slave! 
'*  For  she  was  lovely,  all  was  not  the  vain 
^  Or  sickly  homage  of  a  fever'd  brain  I 
**  No  !  she  had  beauty,  such  as  they  admire 
*'  Whose  hope  is  earthly,  and  whose  love  desire ; 
^'  Imagination  might  her  aid  bestow, 
^*  But  she  had  charms  that  only  truth  could  show. 

'*  Their  dress  was  such  as  well  became  the  place, 
**  But  one  superior ;  hers  the  air,  the  grace, 
^*  The  condescending  looks,  that  spoke  the  nobler 

race. 
**  Slender  she  was  and  tall :  her  fairy-feet 
"  Bore  her  right  onward  to  my  shady  seat ; 
*^  And,  Oh !  I  sigh'd  that  she  would  nobly  dare 
**  To  come,  nor  let  her  friend  the  adventure  share ; 
**  But  see  how  I  in  my  dominion  reign, 
'*  And  never  wish  to  view  the  world  again. 

"  Thus  was  I  musing,  seeing  with  my  eyes 
*^  These  objects,  with  my  mind  her  fantasies, 
"  And  chiefly  thinking — Is  this  maid,  divine 
"  As  she  appears,  to  be  this  queen  of  mine  ? 
"  Have  I  from  henceforth  beauty  in  my  view, 
**  Not  airy  all,  but  tangible  and  true  ? 
"  Here  then  I  fix,  here  bound  my  vagrant  views, 
*^  And  here  devote  my  heart,  my  time,  my  Muse. 

*''  She  saw  not  this,  though  ladies  early  trace 
"  Their  beauty's  power,  the  glories  of  their  face ; 
"  Yet  knew   not    this   fair   creature — could   not 

know — 
**  That  new-bom  love  that  I  too  soon  must  show : 
'^  And  I  was  musing — How  shall  1  begin  ? 
**  How  make  approach  my  unknown  way  to  win, 
*'  And  to  that  heart,  as  yet  untouch'd,  make  known 
**  The  wound,  the  wish,  the  weakness  of  my  own  ? 

"  Such  is  my  part,  but Mercy  I  what  alarm  ? 

**  Dare   aught   on  earth  that  sovereign    beauty 

harm? 
"  Again — the  shrieking  charmers— how  they  rend 

**  The  gentle  air The  shriekers  lack  a  friend — 

"  They  are  my  princess  and  the  attendant  maid 
"  In  so  much  danger,  and  so  much  afraid  ! — 
^*  But  whence  the  terror  ? — ^Let  me  haste  and  see 
"  What  has  befallen  them  who  cannot  flee — 
"  Whence  can  the  peril  rise  ?  What  can  that  peril 

be? 

''  It  soon  appear'd  that,  while  this  njrmph  divine 
"  Moved  on,  there  met  her  rude  uncivil  kine, 
*^  Who  knew  her  not — ^the  damsel  was  not  there 
"  Who  kept  them,  all  obedient,  in  her  care ; 
"  Strangers  they  thus  defied  and  held  in  scorn, 
"  And  stood  in  threat'ning  posture,  hoof  and  horn ; 
"  While  Susan — pail  in  hand — could   stand   the 

while 
*'  And  prate  with  Daniel  at  a  distant  stile. 

**  As  feeling  prompted,  to  the  place  I  ran, 
"  Resolv'd  to  save  the  maids  and  show  the  man : 


**  Was  each  a  oow  like  that  which  challenged  Guy, 

^*  I  had  resolved  to  attack  it,  and  defy 

"  In  mortal  combat  I  to  repel  or  die. 

**  That  was  no  time  to  parley — or  to  say 

"  I  will  protect  you — fly  in  peace  away ! 

**  Lo  I  yonder  stile — ^but  with  an-  air  of  grace, 

"  As  I  supposed,  I  pointed  to  the  place. 

^*  The  fair  ones  took  me  at  my  sign,  and  flew, 
*'  Each  like  a  dove,  and  to  the  stile  withdrew, 
**  Where  safe,  at  distance,  and  from  terrors  free, 
'*  They  tum'd  to  view  my  beastly  foes  and  me. 

^*  I  now  had  time  my  business  to  behold, 
''  And  di(^  not  Uke  it— let  the  truth  be  told : 
"  The   cows,   though   cowards,   yet    in    numbers 

strong, 
'*  Like  other  mobs,  by  might  defended  wrong  ; 
**  In  man's  own  pathway  fix'd,  they  seem'd  dis- 
posed 
'*  For  hostile  measure,  and  in  order  closed, 
"  Then  halted  near  me,  as  I  judged,  to  treat, 
'*  Before  we  came  to  triumph  or  defeat. 

'*  I  was  in  doubt :  't  was  sore  disgrace,  I  knew, 
"  To  turn  my  back  and  let  the  cows  pursue  ; 
**•  And  should  I  rashly  mortal  strife  begin,  ' 
**  'T  was  all  unknown  who  might  the  battie  win ; 
^*  And  yet  to  wait,  and  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
"  Would  mirth  create — I  could  not  that  deny ; 
*'  It  look'd  as  if  for  safety  I  would  treat, 
'*  Nay,  sue  for  peace — No  t  rather  come  defeat ! 
"  *  Look  to  me,  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  and  give 
'^  *  One  cheering  glance,  and  not  a  cow  shall  live  ; 
^*  *  For,  lo  I  this  iron  bar,  this  strenuous  arm, 
** '  And  those  dear  eyes  to  aid  me  as  a  charm.' 

**  Say,  goddess !   Victory  I  say,  on  man  or  cow 
"  Meanest  thou  now  to  perch  ? — on  peither  now — 
"  For,  as  I  ponder'd,  on  their  way  appear'd 
"  The  Amazonian  milker  of  the  herd  ; 
"  These  at  the  wonted  signals  made  a  stand, 
"  And  woo*d  the  nymph  of  the  relieving  hand  ; 
**  Nor  heeded  now  the  man,  who  felt  relief 
*'  Of  other  kind,  and  not  unmiz'd  with  grief; 
**  For  now  he  neither  should  his  courage  prove, 
**  Nor  in  his  dying  moments  boast  his  love. 

*<  My  sovereign  beauty  with  amazement  saw — 
**  So  she  declared — the  horrid  things  in  awe ; 
**  Well  pleased,    she  witnessed  what  respeet  was 

paid 
"  By  such  brute  natures : — every  cow  afraid, 
'*  And  kept  at  distance  by  the  powers  of  one 
^*  Who  had  to  her  a  dangerous  service  done, 
"  That  prudence  had  declined,  that  valour^s  self 

might  shun. 

'*  So  thought  the  maid,  who,  now  beyond  stile, 
'*  Received  her  champion  with  a  gracious  smile  ; 
"  Who  now  had  leisure  on  those  charms  to  dwell, 
*^  That  he  could  never  from  his  thoughts  ezpeL 
"  There  are,  I  know,  to  whom  a  lover  seems, 
"  Praising  his  mistress,  to  relate  his  dreams  ; 
**  But,  Richard,  looks  Uke  those,  that  angel-face, 
"  Could  I  no  more  in  sister-angel  trace ; 
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''  Oh  I  it  was  more  than  fancy  1  it  was  more 

"  Than  in  my  darling  views  1  saw  before, 

^*  When  I  my  idol  made,  and  my  allegiance  swore. 

"  Henceforth  't  was  bliss  ui>on  that  face  to  dwell, 
"  Till  every  trace  became  indelible ; 
"  I  bless'd  the  cause  of  that  alarm,  her  fright, 
"  And  all  that  gave  me  favour  in  her  sight, 
"  Who  then  was  kind  and  grateful,  till  my  mind, 
''  Pleased  and  exulting,  awe  a  whil^  resign'd. 
"  For  in  the  moment  when  she  feels  afraid, 
"  TIow  kindly  speaks  the  condescending  maid  ! 
"  She  sees  her  danger  near,  she  wants  her  lover's 

aid; 
"  As  fire  electric,  when  discharged,  will  strike 
''  All  who  receive  it,  and  they  feel  alike, 
"  So  in  the  shock  of  danger  and  surprise 
"  Our  minds  are  struck,  and  mix,  and  sympathise. 

*^  But  danger  dies,  and  distance  comes  between 
"  My  state  and  that  of  my  all-glorious  queen ; 
*'  Yet  much  was  done — upon  my  mind  a  chain 
"  Was  strongly  fix*d,  and  likely  to  remain  : 
"  Listening,  I  grew  enamour'd  of  the  sound, 
'*  And  felt  to  her  my  very  being  bound ; 
''  I  bless'd  the  scene,  nor  felt  a  power  to  move, 
"  Lost  in  the  ecstasies  of  infant  love. 

"  She  saw,  and  smiled ;  the  smile  delight  con- 
veyed, 
**  My  love  encouraged,  and  my  act  repaid  : 
"  In  that  same  smile  1  read  the  charmer  meant 
*^  To  give  her  hero  chaste  encouragement ; 
"  It  spoke  as  plainly  as  a  smile  can  speak, 
"  *  Seek  whom  you  love,  love  freely  whom  you  seek.* 

"  Thus,  when  the  lovely  witch  had  wrought  her 

charm, 
'^  She  took  th*  attendant  maiden  by  the  arm, 
"  And  left  me  fondly  gazing,  till  no  more 
''  I  could  the  shade  of  that  dear  form  explore ; 
"  Then  to  my  secret  haunt  I  tum'd  again, 
**  Fire  in  my  heart,  and  fever  in  my  brain ; 
"  That  fiwe  of  her  for  ever  in  my  view, 
**  Whom  I  was  henceforth  fated  to  pursue, 
**  To  hope  I  knew  not  what,  small  hope  in  what  I 

knew. 

"  O !  my  dear  Richard,  what  a  waste  of  time 
**  Gave  I  not  thus  to  lunacy  sublime ;    * 
**  What  days,  months,  years  (to  useful  purpose  kwt), 
"Has  not  this  dire  infatuation  cost ! 
"  To  this  fair  vision  I,  a  bounden  slave, 
"  Time,  duty,  credit,  honour,  comfort,  gave ; 
"  Gave  all — and  waited  for  the  glorious  things 
"  That  hope  expects,  but  fortune  never  brings. 

"  Yet  let  me  own,  while  I  my  fault  reprove, 
"  There  is  one  blessing  still  affix'd  to  k>ve  — 
**  To  love  like  mine — ^for  as  my  soul  it  drew 
"  From  Reason's  path,  it  shunn'd  Dishonour's  too ; 
"  It  made  my  taste  refined,  my  feelings  nice, 
**  Ajid  placed  an  angel  in  the  way  of  vice. 

'*  This  angel  now,  whom  I  no  longer  view'd, 
*'  Far  from  this  scene  her  destined  way  pursued ; 
*'  No  more  that  mansion  held  a  form  so  fair, 
*'  She  was  away,  and  beauty  was  not  there. 


**  Such,  my  dear  Biohard,  was  my  early  flame, 
"  My  youthfiil  frenxy'— give  it  either  name ; 
*'  It  was  the  withenng  bane  of  many  a  year, 
**  That  pass'd  away  in  causeless  hope  and  fear ; 
"  The  hopes,  the  fears,  that  every  dream  could  kill, 
"  Or  make  alive,  and  lead  my  passive  will. 

'*  At  length  I  learnt  one  name  my  angel  bore, 
**  And  Rosabella  I  must  now  adore : 
*^  Yet  knew  but  this — and  not  the  favour'd  place 
"  That  held  the  angel,  or  th*  angelic  race ; 
'*  Nor  where  admired,  the  sweet  enchantress  dwelt. 
**  But  J  had  lost  her— that,  indeed,  I  felt. 

*'  Yet,  would  I  say,  she  will  at  length  be  mine  I 
"  Did  ever  hero  hope  or  love  resign  ? 
**  Though  men  oppose,  and  fortune  bids  despair, 
"  She  will  in  time  her  mischief  well  repair, 
"  And  I,  at  last,  shall  wed  this  fairest  of  the  fair  I 

**  My  thrifty  uncle,  now  retum'd,  began 
'*  To  stir  within  me  what  remain'd  of  man ; 
"  My  powerful  frenzy  painted  to  the  life, 
'*  And  ask'd  me  if  I  took  a  dream  to  wife  ? 
*'  Debate  ensued,  and,  though  not  well  content, 
"  Upon  a  visit  to  his  house  1  went : 
"  He,  the  most  saving  of  mankind,  had  still 
"  Some  kindred  feeling ;  he  would  guide  my  will, 
"  And  teach  me  wisdom— so  afiection  wrought, 
"  That  he  to  save  me  firom  destruction  sought : 
"  To  him  destruction,  the  most  awful  curse 
**  Of  Misery's  children,  was — an  empty  pune  I 
"  He  his  own  books  approved,  and  thought  the 

pen 
*'  A  useful  instrument  for  trading  men  ; 
'*  But  judged  a  quill  was  never  to  be  slit 
**  Except  to  make  it  for  a  merchant  fit : 
^*  He,   when  informed   how  men  of  taste   could 

write, 
"  Look'd  on  his  ledger  with  supreme  delight : 
"  Then  would  he  laugh,  and,  with  insulting  joy, 
"  Tell  me  aloud,  *  That 's  poetry,  my  boy  I 
"  *  These  are  your  golden  numbers — them  repeat ; 
"  '  The  more  you  have,  the  more  you  '11  find  them 

sweet ; 
"  *  Their  numbers  move  all  hearts— no  matter  for 

their  feet. 
^*  *  Sir,  when  a  man  composes  in  this  style, 
**  '  What  is  to  him  a  critic's  frown  or  smile  ? 
"  *  What  is  the  puppy's  censure  or  applause 
**  *  To  the  good  man  who  on  his  banker  draws, 
^^  *  Buys  an  estate,  and  writes  upon  the  grounds, 
"  *  "  Pay  to  A.  B.  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  "  ? 
"  *  Thus,  my  dear  nephew,  thus  your  talents  prove ; 
*^  *  Leave  verse  to  poets,  and  the  poor  to  love.' 

*<  Some  months  I  sufier'd  thus,  compell'd  to  sit 
"  And  hear  a  wealthy  kinsman  aim  at  wit ; 
"  Yet  there  was  something  in  his  nature  good, 
*'  And  he  had  feeling  for  the  tie  of  blood  : 
"  So  while  I  languish'd  for  my  absent  maid 
**  I  some  observance  to  my  uncle  paid." 

"  Had  you  inquired  ?"  said  Richard. 

<*  I  had  placed 
'*  Inquirers  round,  but  nothing  could  be  traced ; 
**  Of  every  reasoning  creature  at  this  Hall, 
"  And  tenant  near  it,  I  applied  to  all 
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"  Tell  me  if  she — and  I  described  her  well — 
"  Dwelt  long  a  guest,  or  where  retired  to  dwell  ? 
"  But  no  I  such  lady  they  remembered  not — 
**  They  saw  that  face,  strange  beings  I  and  forgot. 

*'  Nor  was  inquiry  all ;  but  I  pursued 
"My  soul's  first  wish,  with  hope's  vast  strength 

endued : 
**  I  cross'd  the  seas,  I  went  where  strangers  go, 
"  And  gazed  on  crowds  as  one  who  dreads  a  foe 
"  Or  seeks  a  friend  ;  and,  when  I  sought  in  vain, 
"  Fled   to  fresh   crowds,  and  hoped  and   gazed 

again." 

'*  It  was  a  strong  possession.*' — "  Strong  and 

strange ; 
"  I  felt  the  evil,  yet  desired  not  change : 
"  Years  now  had  flown,  nor  was  the  passion  cured, 
"  But  hope  had  life,  and  so  was  life  endured ; 
*'  The  mind's  disease,  with  all  its  strength,  stole 

on, 
"  Till  youth,  and  health,  and  all  but  love  were 

gone; 
"  And  there  were  seasons,  Richard,  horrid  hours 
"  Of  mental  suffering !  they  o'erthrew  my  powers, 
"  And  made  my  mind  unsteady — I  have  still, 
"  At  times,  a  feeling  of  that  nameless  ill, 
"  That  is  not  madness — I  could  always  tell 
"  My  mind  was  wandering — ^knew  it  was  not  well ; 
"  Felt  all  my  loss  of  time,  the  shameful  waste 
'^  Of  talents  perish'd,  and  of  parts  disgraced  ; 
"  But  though  my  mind  was  sane,  there  was  a 

void — 
"  My  understanding  secm'd  in  part  destroy'd ; 
**  I  thought  I  was  not  of  my  species  one, 
"  But  unconnected !  injured  and  undone. 

"  While  in  this  state,  once  more  my  uncle  pray'd 
"  That  I  would  hear — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd ; 
**  For  I  was  thankful  that  a  being  broke 
"  On  this  my  sadness,  or  an  interest  took 
^  In  my  poor  life — but,  at  his  mansion,  rest 
"  Came  with  its  halcyon  stilness  to  my  breast : 
"  Slowly  there  enter'd  in  my  mind  concern 
"  For  things  about  me — I  would  something  learn, 
"  And  to  my  uncle  listen ;  who,  with  joy, 
"  Found  that  e'en  yet  1  could  my  powers  employ, 
"  Till  I  could  feel  new  hopes  my  mind  possess, 
"  Of  ease  at  least,  if  not  of  happiness  : 
"  Till,  not  contented,  not  in  dUcontent, 
"  As  my  good  uncle  counsell'd,  on  I  went ; 
*'  Conscious  of  youth's  great  error — nay,  the  crime 
"  Of  manhood  now — a  dreary  waste  of  time  ! 
"  Conscious  of  that  account  which  I  must  give 
"  How  life  had  pass'd  with  me — I  strove  to  live. 

"  Had  I,  like  others,  my  first  hope  attain'd, 
"  I  must,  at  least,  a  certainty  have  gain'd : 
"  Had  I,  like  others,  lost  the  hope  of  youth, 
*^  Another  hope  had  promised  greater  truth  ; 
"  But  1  in  baseless  hopes,  and  groundless  views, 
"  Was  fated  time,  and  peace,  and  health  to  lose ; 
"  Impell'd  to,  seek,  for  ever  doom'd  to  fail, 
*^  Is 1  distress  you— let  me  end  my  tale. 

*'  Something  one  day  occurr'd  about  a  bill 
*'  That  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill. 


"  And  I  was  ask'd  and  authorised  to  go 

'*  To  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  and  Co. ; 

"  Their  hour  was  past — but  when  I  urg'd  the  case, 

"  There  was  a  youth  who  named  a  second  place, 

"  Where,  on  occasions  of  important  kind, 

*'  I  might  the  man  of  occupation  find 

"  In  his  retirement,  where  he  found  repose 

"  From  the  vexations  that  in  business  rose, 

'*  I  found,  though  not  with  ease,  tins  private  seat 

«  Of  soothing  quiet,  Wisdom's  BtUl  retreat. 

**  The  house  was  good,  but  not  so  pure  and  clean 
"  As  I  had  houses  of  retirement  seen ; 
"  Yet  men,  I  knew,  of  meditation  deep, 
*'  Love  not  their  maidens  should  their  studies 

sweep. 
"  His  room  I  saw,  and  must  acknowledge  there 
"  Were  not  the  signs  of  cleanliness  or  care : 
"  A  female  servant,  void  of  female  grace, 
"  Loose  in  attire,  proceeded  to  the  place ; 
"  She  stared  intrusive  on  my  slender  frame, 
"  And  boldly  ask'd  my  business  and  my  name. 

*'  I  gave  them  both ;  and,  left  to  be  amused, 
"  Well  as  I  might,  the  parlour  I  perused. 
*^  The  shutters  half  unclosed,  the  curtains  fell 
**  Half  down,  and  rested  on  the  vidndow-fiill, 
"  And  thus,  confusedly,  made  the  room  half  visible. 
"  Late  as  it  was,  the  Uttle  parlour  bore 
**  Some  tell-tale  tokens  of  the  night  before : 
"  There  were  strange  sights  and  scents  about  the 

room, 
"  Of  food  high  season'd,  and  of  strong  perfume ; 
*'  Two  unmatch'd  sofas  ample  rents  display'd, 
**  Carpet  and  curtains  were  alike  decay'd ; 
**  A  large  old  mirror,  with  once-gilded  frame, 
"  Refiected  prints  that  I  forbear  to  name, 
"  Such  as  a  youth  might  purchase — but,  in  truth, 
'*  Not  a  sedate  or  sober-minded  youth : 
"  The  cinders  yet  were  sleeping  in  the  grate, 
**  Warm  from  the  fire,  continued  large  and  late, 
"  As  left  by  careless  folk,  in  their  neglected  state ; 
"  The  chairs  in  haste  seem'd  whirl'd  about  the 

room, 
"  As  when  the  sons  of  riot  hurry  home, 
"  And  leave  the  troubled  place  to  solitude   and 

gloom. 

'*  All  this,  for  I  had  ample  time,  I  saw, 
"  And  prudence  question'd — should  we  not  with- 

draw? 
"  For  he  who  makes  me  thus  on  business  wait 
"  Is  not  for  business  in  a  proper  state ; 
"  But  man  there  was  not,  was  not  he  for  whom 
"  To  this  convenient  lodging  I  was  come  ; 
"  No  I  but  a  lady's  voice  was  heard  to  call 
"  On  my  attention — and  she  had  it  all ; 
"  For,  lo !  she  enters,  speaking  ere  in  sight, 
"  '  Monsieur  I  I  shall  not  want  the  chair  to-night — 
"  '  Where  shall  I  see  him  ?'— This  dear  hour  atones 
"  For  all  affection's  hopeless  sighs  and  groans — 
"  Then  turning  to  me — *  Art  thou  come  at  last  ? 
"  *  A  thousand  welcomes — be  forgot  the  past ; 
**  *  Forgotten  all  the  grief  that  absence  brings, 
*^*  Fear  that  torments,  and  jealousy  that  stings — 
"  *  All  that  is  cold,  iigurious,  and  unkind, 
"  *  Be  it  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  mind ; 
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"  *  And  in  that  mind  and  in  that  heart  be  now 
"  *  The  soft  endearment  and  the  binding  vow/ 

<<  She  spoke — and  o'er  the  practised  features 
threw 
*^  The   looks  that    reason    charm,  and  strength 
subdue. 

<*  WiU  70U  not  ask  how  I  beheld  that  ikce, 
'*  Or  read  that  mind,  and  read  it  in  that  place  ? 
"  I  have  tried,  Richard,  oft-times,  and  In  vain, 
"  To  trace  my  thoughts  and  to  review  their  train — 
*'  If  train  there  were — that  meadow,  grove,  and 

stile, 
^'  The  fright,  th'  escape,  her  sweetness  and  her 

smile; 
'^  Years  since  elapsed,  and  hope,  from  year  to  year, 
*^  To  find  her  free — and  then  to  find  her  hen ! 

«  But  is  it  she?— O  I  yes ;  the  rose  is  dead, 
*'  All  beauty,  fragrance,  freshness,  glory  fled  : 
"  But  yet 't  is  she — the  same  and  not  the  same— 
"  Who  to  my  bower  a  heavenly  being  came ; 
**  Who  waked  my  soul's  first  thought  of  real  bliss, 
**  Whom  long  I  sought^  and  now  I  find  her— this. 

<<  I  cannot  paint  her — something  I  had  seen, 
"  So  pale  and  slim,  and  tawdry  and  unclean ; 
'*  With  haggard  looks,  of  vice  and  woe  the  prey, 
"■  Laughing  in  languor,  miserably  gay : 
"  Her  face,  where  face  appear'd,  was  amply  spread, 
"  By  art's  coarse  pencil,  with  ill-chosen  red, 
"  The  flower's  fictitious  bloom,  the  blushing  of  the 

dead : 
'^  But  still  the  features  were  the  same,  and  strange 
^'  My  view  of  both — the  sameness  and  the  change, 
^^  That  fiz'd  me  gaaing  and  my  eye  enchain'd, 
*^  Although  so  little  of  herself  remain'd  ; 
"  It  is  the  creature  whom  I  loved,  and  yet 
"  Is  far  unlike  her — Would  I  could  forget 
*^  The  angel  or  her  fall ;  the  once  adored 
"  Or  now  despised  I  the  worshipp'd  or  deplored  I 

"  *  01  Bosabellal'  I  prepared  to  say, 
"  *  Whom  I  have  loved  I'  but  Prudence  whisper'd 

nay, 
"  And  Folly  grew  ashamed— Discretion  had  her  day. 
**  She  gave  her  hand,  which,  as  I  lightly  press'd, 
*'  The  cold  but  ardent  grasp  my  soul  oppress'd ; 
"  The  ruin'd  girl  disturb'd  me,  and  my  eyes 
'*  Look'd,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 
"  I  spoke  my  business :  '  He,'  she  answer'd, '  comes 
"  *  And  lodges  here — he  has  the  backward  rooms : 
^'  '  He  now  is  absent,  and  I  chanced  to  hear 
"  *  Will  not  before  to-morrow  eve  appear, 

"  *  And  may  be  longer  absent O I  the  night 

"  *  When  you  preserved  me  in  that  horrid  fright ! 
**  '  A  thousand,  thousand  times,  asleep,  awake, 
"  *  I  thought  of  what  you  ventured  for  my  sake — 
"  *  Now  have  you  thought? — yet  tell  me  so— 

deceive 
"  *  Tour  Rosabefla,  willing  to  believe. 
"  *  O  I  there  is  something  in  love's  first-bom  pain 
"  *  Sweeter  than  bliss— it  never  comes  again : 
"  *  But  has  your  heart  been  faithful  ?'— Here  my 

pride, 
'*  To  anger  rising,  her  attempt  defied : — 


"  '  My  faith  must  childish  in  your  sight  appear, 
"  '  Who  have  been  faithful — to  how  many,  dear  ?' 

**  If  words  had  fail'd,  a  look  explain'd  their  style ; 

*'  She  could  not  blush  assent,  but  she  could  smile  : 

"  *"  Good  Heaven  I'  I  thought,  *  have  I  rejected  fame, 

*'  *  Credit,   and  wealth,   for  one  who   smiles  at 

shame?' 

'*  She  saw  me  thoughtftd — saw  it,  as  I  guess'd, 
**  With  some   concern,   though   nothing  she  ez- 

press'd. 
<<  *  Come,  my  dear  friend,  discard  that  look  of  care. 
'*  *  All  things  were  made  to  be  as  all  things  are  \ 
**  *  All  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  end  designed, 
'*  *  The  only  good  in  matter  or  in  mind ; 
*'  *  So  I  was  taught  by  one  who  gave  me  all 
**  *  That  my  experienced  heart  can  wisdom  call. 

"  '  I  saw  thee  young,  love's  soft  obedient  slave, 
"  '  And  many  a  sigh  to  my  young  lover  gave ; 
"  '  And  I  had,  spite  of  cowardice  or  cow, 
."  '  Betum'd  thy  passion,  and  exchanged  my  vow : 
'^  *  But  while  I  thought  to  bait  the  amorous  hook, 
*'  *  One  set  for  me  my  eager  fancy  took ; 
*' '  There  was  a  crafty  eye,  that  fitr  could  see, 
"  *  And  through  my  failings  fascinated  me  : 
"  '  Mine  was  a  childish  wish,  to  please  my  boy ; 
"  '  His  a  design,  his  wishes  to  enjoy. 
"  '  O I  we  have  both  about  the  world  been  toss'd, 
"  *  Thy  gain  I  know  not — I,  they  cry,  am  lost : 
"  *  80  let  the  wise  ones  talk ;  they  talk  in  vain, 
'*  *  And  are  mistaken  both  in  loss  and  gain ; 
«  ( >T  is  gain  to  get  whatever  life  afibrds, 
<<  <  'T  is  loss  to  spend  our  time  in  empty  words. 

'*  '  I  wsa  a  girl,  and  thou  a  boy  wert  then, 
'*  *  Nor  aught  of  women  knew,  nor  I  of  men ; 
**  *  But  I  have  trafflck'd  in  the  world,  and  thou, 
<<  *  Doubtless,  canst  boast  of  thy  experience  now  ; 
"  *  Let  us  the  knowledge  we  have  gain'd  produce, 
"  *'  And  kindly  turn  it  to  our  common  use.' 

*'  Thus  spoke  the  siren  in  voluptuous  style, 
"  While  I  stood  gazing  and  perplex'd  the  while, 
"  Chain'd  by  that  voice,  confounded  by  that  smile. 
*^  And  then  she  sang,  and  changed  ftom  grave  to 

"  Till  all  reproach  and  anger  died  away. 


(* « My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake 

"  *  The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die ; 
"  '  My  Damon  is  the  laat  to  take 

"  *  The  faithful  bosom's  softest  sigh : 
"  *  The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 

"  *  O !  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away ; 
**  <  Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth, 

"  *  And  this  its  sweet  returning  day. 

"  <  Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done, 
<*  *  Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss ; 

"  *  For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
"  <  In  such  bewildering  world  os  this  ? 
3o 
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"  *  But  love  can  every  fault  forgive, 
"  *  Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove  ; 

**  *  And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live, 
**  *  But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love.*^ 


*'  And  then  she  moved  my  pity ;  for  she  wept, 
"  And  told  her  miseries  till  resentment  slept ; 
'^  For  when  she  saw  she  could  not  reason  blind, 
"  She  pour'd    her  heart's  whole  sorrows  on  my 

mind, 
"  With  features  graven  on  my  soul,  with  sighs 
"  Seen  but  not  heard,  with  soft  imploring  eyes, 
**  And  voice  that  needed  not,  but  had,  the  aid 
**  Of  powerful  words  to  soften  and  persuade. 

"  '  O I  I  repent  me  of  the  past ;  and  sure 
'*  *  Grief  and  repentance  make  the  bosom  pure  ; 
"  *  Yet  meet  thee  not  with  clean  and  single  hesjrt, 
"  *  As  on  the  day  we  met ! — and  but  to  part, 
"  '  Ere  I  had  drunk  the  cup  that  to  my  lip 
**  *  Was  held,  and  press'd  till  I  was  forced  to  sip : 
^'  *  I  drank  indeed,  but  never  ceased  to  hate, — 
**  *  It  poison*d,  but  could  not  intoxicate. 
"  *  T'  excuse  my  fall  I  plead  not  love's  excess, 
**  '  But  a  weak  orphan's  need  and  loneliness. 
"  *  I  had  no  parent  upon  earth— no  door 
"  *  Was  oped  to  me — young,  innocent,  and  poor, 
"  *•  Vain,  tender,  and  resentful— and  my  friend 
"  *  Jealous  of  one  who  must  on  her  depend, 
'*  *  Making  life  misery — You  could  witness  then, 
"  *  That  I  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
"  *  So,  made  by  them  a  goddess,  and  denied 
*^  *  Respect  and  notice  by  the  women's  pride ; 
*'  *  Here  scom'd,  there  worshipp'd— will  it  strange 

appear, 
"  *  Allured  and  driven,  that  I  settled  here  ? 
*'  '  Yet  loved  it  not ;  and  never  have  I  pass'd 
^  ^  One  day,  and  wish'd  another  like  the  last. 

*'  *  There  was  a  fallen  angel,  I  have  read, 
«  <  For  whom  their  tears  the  sister-angels  shed, 
**  *  Because,  although  she  ventured  to  rebel, 
"  *  She  was  not  minded  like  a  child  of  heU.— 
*'  <  Such  is  my  lot !  and  will  it  not  be  given 
*^ '  To  grief  like  mine,  that  I  may  think  of  heaven  ? 
*'  '  Behold  how  there  the  glorious  creatures  shine, 
"  '  And  all  my  soul  to  grief  and  hope  resign  ? 

'*  I  wonder'd,  doubdng— and  '  Is  this  a  fact,' 
*'  I  thought ;  <  or  part  thou  art  disposed  to  act  V 

*^  *  Is  it  not  written,  He,  who  came  to  save 
**  *  Sinners,  the  sins  of  deepest  dye  forgave  ? 
*^  '  That  He  his  mercy  to  the  sufferers  dealt, 
"  *  And  pardon'd  error  when  the  ill  was  felt  ? 
"  *■  Yes  I  I  would  hope  there  is  an  eye  that  reads 
*<'What    is   within,  and    sees    the    heart    that 

bleeds. 
"  *  But  who  on  earth  will  one  so  lost  deplore,' 
'* '  And  who  will  help  that  lost  one  to  restore  ? 


1  ["  We  were  lately  iwh  enongh  to  say  Out  we  had  no 
poets  so  unlike  as  Crabbe  and  Moore;  but  poets  of  their 
metal  can  put  out  critics  when  thej  please.  This  little  song 
ia  more  like  Mr.  Moore  than  anything  we  ever  saw  under  the 


"  *  Who  will  on  trust  the  sigh  of  grief  receive  ; 
"  *  And— all  things  warring  with  beliefs— believe  ?' 

"  Soften'd,  I  said,  *  Be  mine  the  hand  and  heart, 
**  *  If  with  your  world  you  will  consent  to  part.' 

^*  She  would— she   tried Alas  I   she  did    not 

know 
"  How  deeply  rooted  evil  habits  grow : 
"  She  felt  the  truth  upon  her  spirits  press, 
*'  But  wanted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excesa, 
'*  Voluptuous  banquets,  pleasures — ^not  refined, 
**  But  such  as  soothe  to  sleep  th'  opposing  mind ; 
''  She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kiU, 
'*  And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill : 
**  And  thus  her  yielding,  unresisting  soul 
"  Sank,  and  let  sin  confiise  her  and  control : 
^'  Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  relief. 
"  And  minds  she  hated,  help'd  to  war  with  grief/' 

"  Thus  then  she  perish'd  ?"  — 

"  Nay — but  thus  she  proved 
*'  Slave  to  the  vices  that  she  never  loved : 
"  But  while  she  thus  her  better  thoughts  opposed^ 
"  And  woo'd  the  world,  the  world's  deceptions 

closed. 
**  I  had  long  lost  her ;  but  I  sought  in  vain 
**  To  banish  pity : — still  she  gave  me  pain, 
"  Still  I  desired  to  aid  her— to  direct, 
*'  And  wished  the  world,  that  won  her,  to  reject : 
'*  Nor  wish'd  in  vain — there  came,  at  length,  re- 
quest 
**  That  1  would  see  a  wretch  with  grief  oppressM, 
*^  By  guilt  affrighted— and  I  went  to  trace 
**  Once  more  the  vice-worn  features  of  that  face, 
'*  That  sin-wreck'd  being  I  and  I  saw  her  laid 
"  Where  never  worldly  joy  a  visit  paid : 
"  That  world  receding  fast !  the  world  to  come 
'*  Gonceal'd  in  terror,  ignorance,  and  gloom ; 
*'  Sins,  sorrow,  and  neglect :  with  not  a  spaiic 
'*  Of  vital  hope— all  horrible  and  dark. 
"  It  frighten'd  me !— I  thought,  *  And  shaU  not  I 
"  *  Thus  feel  ?  thus  fear  ?— this  danger  can  I  fly  ? 
*<  <  Do  I  so  wisely  live  that  I  can  calmly  die  ?* 

<*  The  wants  I  saw  I  could  supply  with  ease, 
'*  But  there  were  wants  of  other  kind  than  these  ; 
^*  Th'   awakening   thought,    the    hope  -  inspiring 

view — 
'*  The  doctrines  awful,  grand,  alarming,  true — 
"  Most  painful  to  the  soul,  and  yet  most  healing 

too: 
**  Still  I  could  something  offer,  and  could  send 
**  For  other  aid — ^a  more  important  friend, 
**•  Whose  duty  call'd  him,  and  his  love  no  less, 
**  To  help  the  grieving  spirit  in  distress ; 
"  To  save  in  that  sad  hour  the  drooping  prey, 
"  And  from  its  victim  drive  despair  away. 

*'  All  decent  comfort  round  the  sick  were  seen ; 
"  The  female  helpers  quiet,  sober,  clean ; 
"  Her  kind  physician  with  a  smile  appeu'd, 
*^  And  zealous  love  the  pious  firiend  endear'd  ; 


hand  of  a  professed  imitator;  and  if  Mr.  Crabbe's  aoaaaUmy 
propensltiee  continue  to  increase  with  hia  years,  as  tbev 
nave  done,  the  baxd  of  Lalla  Rookh  may  still  hvn  a  fonai^ 
able  riTal."— JStfm.  Rev.,  1819.J 
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*'  While  I,  with  mix'd  sensationB,  could  inquire, 
"  *  Hast  thou  one  wish,  one  unftilfiird  desire  ? 
^*  *  Speak  every  thought,  nor  unindulged  depart, 
*'  *  If  I  can  make  thee  happier  than  thou  art.' 

"  Tes !  there  was  yet  a  female  friend,  an  old 
*'  And   grieving  nurse  I    to  whom  it  should  be 

told— 
"  If  I  would  tell—that  she,  her  child,  had  fail'd, 
"  And  tum*d  from  truth  I  yet  truth  at  length  pre- 
vailed. 

"  'T  was  in  that  chamber,  Bichard,  I  began 
^*  To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man : 
''  Was  it  to  jostle  all  his  fellows  by, 
**  To  run  before  them,  and  say,  *  Here  am  I ; 
"  *  FaU  down,  and  worship  ?'— Was  it,  Ufe  through- 
out, 
"  With  circumspection  keen  to  hunt  about, 
"  As  spaniels  for  their  game,   where   might  be 

found 
"  Abundance  more  for  coffers  that  abound  ? 
"  Or  was  it  life's  enjoyments  to  prefer, 
'^  Like  this  poor  girl,  and  then  to  die  like  her? 
'*  No !  He,  who  gave  the  faculties,  design'd 
"  Another  use  for  the  immortal  mind : 
"  There  is  a  state  in  which  it  will  appear 
"  With  all  the  good  and  ill  contracted  here ; 
"  With  gain  and  loss,  improvement  and  defect ; 
^*  And  then,  my  soul !  what  hast  thou  to  expect 
"  For  talents  laid  aside,  life's  waste,  and  time's 
neglect  ? 

"  Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — ^the  frame 
**  And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
*'  The  end ;  and  so  inaudible  the  breath, 
"  And    still  the    breathing,   we  ezclaim'd — *t  is 

death! 
"  But  death  it  was  not ;  when,  indeed,  she  died, 
'^  I  sat  and  his  last  gentle  stroke  espied : 
"  When— as  it  came — or  did  my  fancy  trace 
"  That  lively,  lovely  flushhig  o'er  the  face  ? 
"  Bringing  back  all  that   my  young  heart  im- 

press'dl 
"  It  came— and  went  I — She  sigh'd,  and  was  at 

rest! 

"  Adieu,  I  said,  fair  Fruity  I  dearly  cost 
"  The  love  I  bore  thee  I— time  and  treasure  lost : 
^*  And  I  have  suffer'd  many  years  in  vain  ; 
**  Now  let  me  something  in  my  sorrows  gain : 
"  Heaven  would  not  all  this  woe  for  man  intend 
"  If  man's  existence  with  his  woe  should  end ; 


)  [The  following  lines  have  been  found  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
the  original  MS.  :— 

"  Love  1— I  have  seen  a  tiger  on  bis  prey, 
"  Savage  and  fond ;  its  capture  his  intent : 

"  Love  I — I  have  seen  a  sportive  Iamb  at  play, 
'*  As  mild  ■■  pure,  as  soft  as  innocent : 

'*  Love! — I  nave  seen  a  child,  who  only  meant 
**  A  short  amusement,  trifling  for  an  boor ; 

*'  And  now  a  fox,  on  secret  mlaehief  bent, 
**  And  now  an  owlet,  gloating  lh)m  his  bower  ; 
**  And  watchftil  in  his  guilt,  and  gloomy  in  his  power. 

"  He  come*  in  every  way  that  men  can  come, 
<*  And  now  is  garraious,  and  now  is  dumb ; 


'*  Ueaven  would  not  pain,  and  grief,  and  anguish 

give, 
"  If  man  was  not  by  discipline  to  live : 
"  And  for  that  brighter,  better  world  prepare, 
"  That  souls  with  souls,  when  purified,  shall  share, 
"  Those  stains  all  done  away,  that  must  not  enter 

there. 

*'  Home  I  return' d,  with  spirits  in  that  state 
"  Of  vacant  woe,  I  strive  not  to  relate, 
"  Nor  how,  deprived  of  all  her  hope  and  strength, 
''  My  foul  tum'd  feebly  to  the  world  at  length. 
"  I  travell'd  then  till  health  again  resumed 
^  Its  former  seat — I  must  not  say  re-bloom'd  : 
'*  And  then  I  fill'd,  not  loth,  that  favourite  place 
"  That  has  enrich'd  some  seniors  of  our  race ; 
**  Patient  and  dull  I  grew ;  my  uncle's  praise 
''  Was  largely  dealt  me  on  my  better  days ; 
"  A  love  of  money — other  love  at  rest — 
"  Came  creeping  on,  and  settled  in  my  breast ; 
**  The  force  of  habit  held  me  to  the  oar, 
*'  Till  I  could  relish  what  I  scom'd  before : 
'*  I  now  could  talk  and  scheme  with  men  cfwra/t^ 
*'  Who  deal  for  millions,  and  who  sigh  for  pence  ; 
'*  And  grew  so  like  them,  that  I  heard  with  joy 
"  Old  Blueskin  said  I  was  a  pretty  boy ; 
*'  For  I  poesess'd  the  caution  with  the  seal 
"  That  all  true  lovers  of  their  interest  feel : 
'*  Exalted  praise !  and  to  the  creature  due 
"  Who  loves  that  interest  solely  to  pursue. 

*'  But  I  was  sick,  and  sickness  brought  disgust ; 
*'  My  peace  I  could  not  to  my  profits  trust ; 
**  Again  some  views  of  brighter  kind  appeared, 
'*  My   heart   was   humbled,   and   my  mind   was 

clear'd ; 
'*  I  felt  those  helps  that  souls  diseased  restore, 
*'  And  that  cold  frenzy,  Avarice,  raged  no  more. 
'*  From  dreams  of  boundless  wealth  I  then  arose ; 
"  This  place,  the  scene  of  infant  bliss,  I  chose, 
"  And  here  I  find  relief,  and  here  I  seek  repose. 

*'  Yet  much  is  lost,  and  not  yet  much  is  found, 
'*  But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is  sound : 
^*  That  first  wild  passion,  that  last  mean  desire, 
''  Are  felt  no  more :  but  holier  hopes  require 
"  A  mind  prepared  and  steady — ^my  reform 
**  Has  fears  like  his,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm, 
"  Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast, 
"  The  ftiture  fearing,  while  he  feels  the  past ; 
**  But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  with  hope  imbued, 
"  Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising  good."  ' 


**  In  some  takes  Instant  root,  and  grows  apace, 
"  In  some  his  proness  you  can  barely  trace. 

'*  At  flnt  a  simple  liking,  and  no  more ; 
"  He  sits  considering,  *  Do  I  love  or  not  ?* 

'*  He  seems  a  pleasing  object  to  explore, 
"  As  men  appear  to  view  a  plearing  spot ; 
'*  Then  forms  a  wish  that  Heaven  would  fix  his  lot 

**■  In  that  same  place,  and  then  begins  regret 
"  That  t  is  not  so— but  may  the  pri«e  be  got  ? 

**  Then  comes  the  anxious  strife  that  prize  to  get, 

"  And  then  His  all  he  wants,  and  be  must  have  it  yet 
"  So  then  he  kneels,  and  weeps,  and  beffs,  and  sighs, 
**  Hauff s  on  tlie  looks,  and  tremblfti  in  the  eyes ; 
'*  Is  all  with  hope  and  tenderness  possessed, 
**  Entirely  tiTetched  till  supremely  bless'd."] 
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BOOK   VIII. 


THE   SISTERS. 

Morning  Walk  and  Converaation— Visit  at  a  Cottage— Clia- 
ractera  of  the  Slaters — Lucy  and  Jane^Tlieir  Loyen — 
Tlieir  Friend  the  Banlcer  and  his  I^ady— Tlieir  Intimacy— 
Ita  Consequence— Different  Conduct  of  the  Lovers— The 
Effect  upon  the  Sistera— Their  present  State— The  In- 
fluence of  their  Foitano  upon  the  minds  of  either. 

The  morning  shone  in  cloudless  beauty  bright ; 
Richard  his  letters  read  with  much  delight ; 
George  from  his  pillow  rose  in  happy  tone, 
His  bosom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne : 
They  read  the  morning  news — they  saw  the  sky 
Inviting  call'd  them,  and  the  earth  was  dry. 

"  The  day  invites  us,  Brother,"  said  the  Squire ; 
<*  Come,  and  I  '11  show  thee  something  to  admire  : 
"  We  still  may  beauty  in  our  prospects  trace ; 
**  If  not,  we  have  them  in  both  mind  and  face. 

**  'Tis  but  two  miles^to  let  such  women  live 
"  Unseen  of  him,  what  reason  can  I  give  ? 
**  Why  should  not  Richard  to  the  girls  be  known  ? 
**  Would  I  have  all  their  friendship  for  my  own? 

*'  Brother,  there  dwell,  yon  northern  hill  below, 
*'  Two  favourite  maidens,  whom  't  is  good  to  know : 
**  Young,  but  experienced ;  dwellers  in  a  cot, 
'*  Where  they  sustain  and  dignify  their  lot ; 
"  The  best  good  girls  in  all  our  world  below — 
**  O I  you  must  know  them — Come !  and  you  shall 
know. 

*'  But,  lo  I  the  morning  wastes — ^here,  Jacob, 
stii^ 
"  If  Phoebe  comes,  do  you  attend  to  her ; 
"  And  let  not  Mary  get  a  chattering  press 
''  Of  idle  girls  to  hear  of  her  distress ; 
*'  Ask  her  to  wait  till  my  return — and  hide 
"  From  her  meek  mind  your  plenty  and  your  pride ; 
"  Nor  vex  a  creature,  humble,  sad,  and  still, 
**  By  your  coarse  bounty,  and  your  rude  good-will." 

This  said,  the  Brothers  hasten'd  on  their  way, 
With  all  the  foretaste  of  a  pleasant  day. 
The  morning  purpose  in  the  mind  had  fix*d 
The  leading  thought,  and  that  with  others  mix'd. 

"  How  well  it  is,"    said   George,   "  when  we 


**  The  strength  that  bears  us  up  in  our  distress ; 

**  And  need  not  the  resources  of  our  pride, 

*'  Our  fall  from  greatness  and  our  wants  to  hide ; 


[QEiginally  :— 

<«  Oh !  thsft  we  hadtbe  virtaoaa  pride  to  show 
**  We  knoiw  ooraelves  what  all  about  ua  know  ; 
**  Nor.  when  oar  board  ooataine  a  single  didi, 
**  Tell  lying  tales  of  market-men  and  Hah  I 
**  We  know  't  is  hard  fkom  higher  viewa  to  fUl— 
«  Wliat  is  not  hard  wh«s  lifo  is  trial  aU  H 


'^  But  have  the  spirit  and  the  wish  to  show, 
**  We  know  our  wants  as  well  a3  others  know. 
"  'Tis  true,  the  rapid  turns  of  fortune's  wheel 
"  Make  even  the  virtuous  and  the  humble  feel : 
"  They  for  a  time  must  suffer,  and  but  few 
^*  Can  bear  their  sorrows  and  our  pity  too. 

"  Hence  all  these  small  expedients,  day  by  day, 
"  Are  used  to  hide  the  evils  they  betray  : 
*'  When,  if  our  pity  chancea  to  be  seen, 
**  The  wounded  pride  retorts,  with  anger  keen, 
"  And  man's  insulted  grief  takes  refuge  in  his 
spleen. 

<<  When  Timon's  board  contains  a  single  dishy 
'*  Timon  talks  much  of  market-men  and  fish, 
"  Forgetful  servants,  and  th'  infernal  cook, 
**  Who  always  spoil'd  whate'er  she  undertook. 

"  But  say,  it  tries  us  firom  our  height  to  fall, 
"  Tet  is  not  Ufe  itself  a  trial  all  ?  ^ 
"  And  not  a  virtue  in  the  bosom  lives, 
"  That  gives  such  ready  pay  as  patience  gives ; 
"  That  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind, 
'^  Fix'd,  but  not  forced ;  obedient,  but  not  blind  ; 
"  The  will  of  Heaven  to  make  her  own  she  tries, 
"  Or  makes  her  own  to  Heaven  a  sacrifice. 

'*  And  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rich  or  rare, 
"  Whose  pleasures  may  with  virtue's  pains  ocim- 

pare? 
"  This  fruit  of  patience,  this  the  pure  delight, 
"  That  'tis  a  trial  in  her  Judge's  sight ; 
'*  Her  part  still  striving  duty  to  sustain, 
**  Not  spuming  pleasure,  not  defying  pain ; 
"  Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  be  won, 
'<  And  never  fainting  tUl  her  work  be  done/'  * 

With  thoughts  like  these  they  reach'd  the  village 
brook. 
And  saw  a  lady  sitting  with  her  book ; 
And  so  engaged,  she  heard  not  till  the  men 
Were  at  her  side,  nor  was  she  IHghten'd  then ; 
But  to  her  friend,  the  Squire,  his  smUe  retum'd. 
Through  which  the  latent  sadness  he  discem*d. 
The  stranger-brother  at  the  cottage  door 
Was  now  admitted,  and  was  strange  no  more  : 
Then  of  an  absent  sister  he  was  told. 
Whom  they  were  not  at  present  to  behold ; 
Something  was  said  of  nerves,  and  that  disease 
Whose  varying  powers  on  mind  and  body  seize, 
Enfeebling  both  ! — Here  chose  they  to  remain 
One  hour  in  peace,  and  then  retnm'd  again. 
''  I  know  not  why,"  said  Richard,  **  but  I  feel 
<*  The  warmest  pity  on  my  bosom  steal 
'*  For  that  dear  maid  I  How  well  her  looks  express 
**  For  this  world's  good  a  cherish'd  hopelessness ! 
"  A  resignation  that  is  so  entire, 
<<  It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire ; 


*  [Here  follows  in  MS.  :— 

««  Bat  I  digress,  dear  Ridiud,  who  deepiae 

**  Tellers  of  tales,  who  stop  and  moralise ; 

**  As  some  good  editon  of  Baop  used 

"  Their  privilege,  and  leadenT  sense  abnaed  ; 

««  Who  half  a  page  to  write  theb  Ihble  took, 

**  And  JQst  a  page  and  half  to  swell  their  book. 

**  Bat  to  that  g«ntle  bcdng  I  leCnra, 

**  And  aa  I  Heat  of  pMlaenee,  kt  me  leem.**J 
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'^  What  now  to  her  is  all  the  world  esteems  ? 
"  She  is  awake  and  cares  not  for  its  dreams ; 
*'  But  moves  while  yet  on  earth,  as  one  above 
**  Its  hopes  and  fears — ^its  loathhig  and  its  love. 

<<  But  shall  I  learn,'*  said  he,  "  these  sisters' 
fate?"— 
And  found  his  Brother  willing  to  relate. 


"  The  girls  were  orphans  early ;  yet  I  saw, 
"  When  young,  their  father — his  profession  law ; 
**  He  left  them  but  a  competence,  a  store 
"  That  made  his  daughters  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 
*'  Not  rich,  compared  with  some  who  dwelt  around ; 
**  Not  poor,  for  want  they  neither  fear'd  nor  found : 
**  Their  guardian  uncle  was  both  kind  and  just, 
'*  One  whom  a  parent  might  in  dying  trust ; 
'*  Who,  in  their  youth,  the  trusted  store  improved, 
"  And,  when  he  ceased  to  guide  them,  fondly 

loved. 
"  These  sister  beauties  were  in  fact  the  grace 
"  Of  yon  small  town, — ^it  was  their  native  place ; 
"  Like  Saul's  famed  daughters  were  the  lovely 

twain,* 
'*  As  Micah  Lucy,  and  as  Merab  Jane :  * 
*^  For  this  was  tail,  with  free  commanding  air ; 
"  And  that  was  mild,  and  delicate,  and  fair. 

<*  Jane  had  an  arch  delusive  smile,  that  charm'd 
"  And  threatened  too ;  alluring,  it  alarm'd ; 
"  The  smile  of  Lucy  her  approval  told, 
"  Cheerful,  not  changing ;  neither  kind  nor  cold. 

^*  When  children,  Lucy  love  alone  possess'd ; 
**  Jane  was  more  punish'd  and  was  more  caress'd : 
**  If  told  the  childish  vrishes,  one  bespoke 
"  A  lamb,  a  bird,  a  garden,  and  a  brook ; 
'*  The  other  vrish'd  a  joy  unknown,  a  rout 
"  Or  crowded  ball,  and  to  be  first  led  out. 

'^  Lucy  loved  all  that  grew  upon  the  ground, 
**  And  loveliness  in  all  things  living  found ; 
"  The  gilded  fly,  the  fern  upon  the  wall, 
"  Were  nature's  works,  and  admirable  all ; 
"  Pleased  with  indulgence  of  so  cheap  a  kind, 
*^  Its  cheapness  never  discomposed  her  mind. 

"  Jane  had  no  liking  for  such  things  as  these ; 
'*  Things  pleasing  her  must  her  superiors  please : 
"  The  costly  flower  was  precious  in  her  eyes, 
"  That  skill  can  vary,  or  that  money  buys ; 
"  Her  taste  was  good,  but  she  was  still  afraid, 
"  Till  fashion  sanction'd  the  remarks  she  made. 

*^  The  Sisters  read,  and  Jane  with  some  delight, 
'*  The  satires  keen  that  fear  or  rage  excite. 


»[MS.:— 

**  Like  SmiI'i  hit  danBhtexs,  as  by  Cowley  ning ; 
"  Not  from  a  monansb,  but  a  yeoman  aprang.^] 

«  C"  Like  two  bright  eyes  in  a  fair  body  pla«sed, 

Saul's  royal  house  two  beauteous  daughters  graced  ; 
Merab  the  flist,  Michel  the  younger  named, 
Both  equally  for  different  glories  Ikmed. 


"  That  men  in  power  attack,  and  ladies  high, 

**  And  give  broad  hints  that  we  may  know  them 

by. 
"  She  was  amused  when  sent  to  haunted  rooms, 
**  Or  some  dark  passage  where  the  spirit  comes 
"  Of  one  once  murder'd  I  then  she  laughing  read, 
"  And  felt  at  once  the  folly  and  the  dread : 
"  As  rustic  girls  to  crafty  gipsies  fly, 
"  And  trust  the  liar  though  they  fear  the  lie ; 
"  Or  as  a  patient,  urged  by  grievous  pains, 
'*  Will  fee  the  daring  quack  whom  he  disdains ; 
**  So  Jane  was  pleased  to  see  the  beckoning  hand, 
'<  And  trust  the  magic  of  the  Batoliffe-wand. 

"  In  her  religion — for  her  mind,  though  light, 
"  Was  not  disposed  our  better  views  to  slight— 
'*  Her  favourite  authors  were  a  solemn  kind, 
"  Who  fill  with  dark  mysterious    thoughts  the 

mind; 
**■  And  who  with  such  conceits  her  fisnoy  plied, 
"  Became  her  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide. 

^*  She  made  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  one 
"  To  build  a  thousand  pleasant  views  upon ; 
^*  All  that  connects  us  with  a  world  above 
**  She  loved  to  fancy,  and  she  long*d  to  prove ; 
^*  Well  would  the  poet  please  her  who  could  lead 
**  Her  fancy  forth,  yet  keep  untouch'd  her  creed. 

'*  Led  by  an  early  custom,  Lucy  spied, 
**  When  she  awaked,  the  Bible  at  her  side ; 
"  That,  ere  she  ventured  on  a  world  of  care, 
**  She  might  for  trials,  joys,  or  pains  prepare, 
**  For  every  dart  a  shield,  a  guard  for  every  snare. 

^*  She  read  not  much  of  high  heroic  deeds, 
"  Where  man  the  measure  of  man's  power  ex- 
ceeds; 
''  But  gave  to  luckless  love  and  fkte  severe 
"  Her  tenderest  pity  and  her  softest  tear. 
"  She  mix'd  not  faith  with  fable,  but  she  trod 
**  Right  onward,  cautious  in  the  ways*  of  God ; 
**  Nor  did  she  dare  to  launch  on  seas  unknown, 
*^  In  search  of  truths  by  some  adventurers  shown, 
**  But  her  own  compass  used,  and  kept  a  course 
her  own. 

"  The  maidens  both  their  loyalty  declared, 
**  And  in  the  glory  of  their  country  shared  ; 
"  But  Jane  that  glory  felt  with  proud  delight, 
"  When  England's  foes  were  vanquished  in  the 

fight; 
"  While  Lucy's  feelings  for  the  brave  who  bled 
'^  Put  all  such  glorious  triumphs  f^m  her  head. 

"  They  both  were  frugal :  Lucy  from  the  fear 
"  Of  wasting  that  which  want  esteems  so  dear, 


Merab  with  spadoua  beauty  flU'd  the  sight, 
Rut  too  much  awe  chastised  the  bold  delight. 
Like  a  calm  sea,  which  to  th'  enlarged  Tlew 
Gives  pleasure,  but  gives  fear  and  reverence  too ; 
Michel's  sweet  looks  clear  and  firee  Joys  did  move. 
And  no  less  strong,  though  much  more  gentle,  love,"  &c. 

CowLXT,  DavideitJ] 
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**  But  finds  8o  scarce ;  her  sister  from  the  pain 
'*  That  springs  from  want,  when  treated  with  dis- 
dain. 

**  Jane  borrow*d  maxims  from  a  doubting  school, 
"  And  took  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule  ; 
"  Lucy  saw  no  such  virtue  in  a  jest, 
**  Truth  was  with  her  of  ridicule  a  test. 

"  They  loved  each  other  with  the  warmth  of 
youth, 
"  With  ardour,  candour,  tenderness,  and  truth ; 
"  And  though  their  pleasures  were  not  just  the 

same, 
"  Yet  both  were  pleased  whenever  one  became ; 
**  Nay,  each  would  rather  in  the  act  rejoice 
**  That  was  th'  adopted,  not  the  native  choice. 

"  Each  had  a  friend,  and  friends  to  minds  so 
fond 
'*  And  good  are  soon  united  in  the  bond  : 
"  Each  had  a  lover ;  but  it  seem*d  that  fate 
'*  Decreed  that  these  should  not  approximate. 

*^  Now  Lucy*s  lover  was  a  prudent  swain, 
**  And  thought,  in  all  things,  what  would  be  his 

gain; 
**  The  younger  sister  first  engaged  his  view, 
**  But  with  her  beauty  he  her  spirit  knew : 
*^  Her  face  he  much  admired,  *  But,  put  the  case,* 
^*  Said  he,  *  I  marry,  what  is  then  a  face  ? 
**  *■  At  first  it  pleases  to  have  drawn  the  lot ; 
"  *  Ue  then  forgets  it,  but  his  wife  does  not : 
*^  *  Jane,  too,'  he  judged,  *  would  be  reserved  and 

nice, 
<*  *  And  many  lovers  had  enhanced  her  price.' 

*^  Thus,   thinking  much,   but  hiding  what  he 

thought, 
**  The  prudent  lover  Lucy's  favour  sought, 
"  And  he  succeeded, — she  was  free  from  art ; 
**  And  his  appeared  a  gentle,  guileless  heart ; 
"  Such  she  respected ;  true,  her  sister  found 
"  His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round, 
"  Too  cold  and  inexpressive ;  such  a  face 
*'■  Where  you  could  nothing    mark'd    or   manly 

trace. 

"  But  Lucy  found  him  to  his  mother  kind, 
^*  And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind ; 
"  His  voice  was  soft,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet, 
^*  His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat. 
**  Jane  said  he  wanted  courage  ;  Lucy  drew 
^*  No  ill  from  that,  though  she  believed  it  too : 
**  ^  It  is  religious,  Jane ;  be  not  severe ;' 
'*  '  Well,  Lucy,  then  it  is  reUgious  fear.' 
^^  Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 
"  A  man  so  lifeless  and  so  cool  approve. 


«  [Original  MS.  :— 

"  Near  to  the  yillaffe,  where  they  now  abide, 
**  In  their  own  •tvIe-'-the  vnlgar  called  it  pride— 
"  Dwelt  the  fair  sisters :  good  they  were  and  kind, 
*'  That  prying  scandal  scarce  ooald  error  find, 


'*  Jane  had  a  lover,  whom  a  lady*8  pride 
"  Might  wish  to  see  attending  at  her  side  ; 
*'  Young,  handsome,  sprightly,  and  with  good  ad- 
dress, 
^*  Not  mark'd  for  folly,  error,  or  excess ; 
**  Yet  not  entirely  from  their  censure  free, 
**  Who  judge  our  failings  with  severity ; 
"  The  very  care  he  took  to  keep  his  name 
"  Stainless,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shame. 

'*  Jane  heard  of  this,  and  she  replied,  *  Enough ; 
**  *  Prove  but  the  fiusts,  and  I  resist  not  proof; 
^*  *  Nor  is  my  heart  so  easy  as  to  love 
'*  '  The  man  my  judgment  bids  me  not  approve.' 
**  But  yet  that  heart  a  secret  joy  confess'd, 
"  To  find  no  slander  on  the  youth  would  rest ; 
"  His  was,  in  fact,  such  conduct,  that  a  maid 
^*  Might  think  of  marriage,  and  be  not  afraid ; 
"  And  she  was  pleased  to  find  a  spirit  high, 
"  Free  from  all  fear,  that  spum'd  hypocrisy. 
**  *  What  fears  my  sister  ?'  said  the  partial  fair, 
"  For  Lucy  fear'd,  —  *  Why  tell  me  to  beware  ? 
'*  *  No  smooth  deceitful  varnish  can  I  find ; 
'^ '  His  is  a  spirit  generous,  free,  and  kind  ; 
*^ '  And  all  his  fiaws  are  seen,  aU  floating  in  his 

mind. 
"  *  A  Uttle  boldness  in  his  speech.    What  then  ? 
^* '  It  is  the  failing  of  these  generous  men. 
"  *  A  litUe  vanity,  but— Oh  !  my  dear, 
<<  <  They  all  would  show  it,  were  they  aU  sincere. 

'^*But  come,  agreed;  well  lend  each  other 
eyes 
"  *  To  see  our  fetvourites,  when  they  wear  dis- 
guise ; 
'^  *  And  all  those  errors  that  will  then  be  shown 
"  '  Uninfluenced  by  the  workings  of  our  own.' 

"  Thus  lived  the  Sisters,  far  from  power  re- 
moved, 
*'  And  far  from  need,  both  loving  and  beloved. 
"  Thus  gprew,  as  myrtles  grow :  I  grieve  at  heart 
**  That  I  have  pain  and  sorrow  to  impart.^ 
**  But  so  it  is,  the  sweetest  herbs  that  grow 
"  In  the  lone  vale,  where  sweetest  waters  flow, 
**  Ere  drops  the  blossom,  or  appecurs  the  fruit, 
'*  Feel  the  vile  grub,  and  perish  at  the  root ; 
^*  And  in  a  quick  and  premature  decay, 
"  Breathe  the  pure  fngnaice  of  their  life  awaj. 

"  A  town  was  near,  in  which  the  buildings  aH 
"  Were  large,  but  one  pre-eminently  tall — 
"  A  huge  high  house.     Without  there  was  an  air 
"  Of  lavish  cost ;  no  littleness  was  there ; 
**  But  room  for  servants,  horses,  whiskies,  giga, 
^*  And  walls  for  pines  and  peaches,  grapes  and  figs: 
"  Bright  on  the  sloping  glass  the  sunbeams  shone, 
**  And  brought  the  summer  of  all  climates  on. 

"  Here  wealth  its  prowess  to  the  eye  displayed, 
"  And  here  advanced  the  seasons,  there  delay'd, 


"  And  candour  none :  they  spent,  they  spared,  they  gave, 

'*  Just  as  they  ought  to  ffive,  to  spare,  to  save ; 

"  Like  two  queeu-myrtlea  in  an  arbour's  side, 

**  So  they  abode,  and  so  might  still  abide, 

**  But  for  a  blight  I  it  wounds  me  at  the  heart, 

**  That  1  have  grief  and  anguish  to  impart,"  &c.3 
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"  Bid  the  due  heat  each  growing  sweet  refine, 
"  Made  the  sun's  light  with  grosser  fire  combine, 
^*  And  to  the  Tropic  gave  the  vigour  of  the  Line. 

*'  Yet,  in  the  master  of  this  wealth,  behold 
"  A  light  vain  coxcomb  taken  from  his  gold, 
"  Whose  busy  brain  was  weak,  whose  boasting 
heart  was  cold. 

''  Oh  !  how  he  talk'd  to  that  beUeving  town, 
"  That  he  would  give  it  riches  and  renown  ; 
"  Cause  a  canal  where  treasures  were  to  swim, 
'^  And  they  should  owe  their  opulence  to  him  I 
"  In  fact,  of  richee  he  ensured  a  crop, 
^*  So  they  would  give  him  but  a  seed  to  drop. 
"  As  used  the  alchymist  his  boasts  to  make, 
^*  *  I  give  you  millions  for  the  mite  I  take :' 
"  The  mite  they  never  could  again  behold, 
^'  The  millions  all  were  Eldorado  gold. 

"  By  this  professing  man,  the  country  round 
"  Was  search'd  to  see  where   money  could  be 
found, 

^*  The  thriven  farmer,  who  had  lived  to  spare, 
"  Became  an  object  of  especial  care  *, 
"  He  took  the  frugal  tradesman  by  the  hand, 
'^  And  wish'd  him  joy  of  what  he  might  command ; 
**  And  the  industrious  servant  who  had  laid 
"  His  saving  by,  it  was  his  joy  to  aid ; 
"  Large  talk  and  hints  of  some  productive  plan, 
"  Half  named,  won  all  his  hearers  to  a  man  ; 
"  Uncertain  projects  drew  them  wondering  on,' 
**  And  avarice  Usten'd  till  distrust  was  gone. 

'*  But  when  to  these  dear  girls  he  found  his  way, 
*'  All  easy,  artless,  innocent  were  they  ; 
"  When  he  oompell'd  his  foolish  wife  to  be 
"  At  once  so  great,  so  humble,  and  so  free ; 
*'  Whom  others  sought,  nor  always  with  success  I 
*^  But  they  were  both  her  pride  and  happiness ; 
^*  And  she  esteem'd  them,  but  attended  still 
"  To  the  vile  purpose  of  her  husband's  will ; 
"  And  when  she  fix'd  his  snares  about  their  mind, 
**  Respected  those  whom  she  essay'd  to  blind : 
"  Nay,  with  esteem  she  some  compassion  gave 
"  To  the  fair  victims  whom  she  would  not  save. 
"  The   Banker's  wealth  and  kindness  were  her 

themes, 
*^  His  generous  plans,  his  patriotic  schemes ; 
**  What  he  had  done  for  some,  a  favourite  few, 
*^  What  for  his  favourites  still  he  meant  to  do  : 
'*  Not  that  he  always  Usten'd — ^which  was  hard — 
"  To  her,  when  speaking  of  her  gpreat  regard 
"  For  certain  friends — *  But  you,  as  I  may  say, 
"  '  Are  his  own  choice — I  am  not  jealous,  nay  l' 

'^  Then  came  the  Man  himself,  and  came  with 
speed, 
*<  As  just  from  business  of  importance  freed,. 
*'*  Or  jnst  escaping,  came  with  looks  of  fire, 
"  As  if  he  'd  just  attain'd  his  frill  desire ; 
*'  As  if  Prosperity  and  he  for  life 
*'  Were  wed,  and  he  was  showing  off  his  wife ; 
"  Pleased  to  display  his  influence,  and  to  prove 
**  Himself  the  object  of  her  partial  love : 


"  Perhaps  with  this  was  join'd  the  latent  fear, 
**  The  time  would  come  when  he  should  not  be  dear. 

'*  Jane  laugh'd  at  all  their  visits  and  parade, 
**  And  call'd  it  friendship  in  a  hothouse  made ; 
^*  A  style  of  friendship  suited  to  his  taste, 
"  Brought  on,  and  ripen'd  like  his  grapes,  in  haste  ; 
"  She  saw  the  wants  that  wealth  in  vain  would  hide, 
^'  And  all  the  tricks  and  littleness  of  pride : 
"  On  all  the  wealth  would  creep  the  vulgar  stain, 
**  And  grandeur  strove  to  look  itself  in  vain. 

"  Lucy  perceived — but  she  replied,  *  Why  heed 
i*  *  Such  small  defects  ? — they  're  very  kind  in- 
deed I ' 
'^  And  kind  they  were,  and  ready  to  produce 
**' Their  easy  friendship,  ever  fit  for  use — 
"  Friendship  that  enters  into  all  affairs, 
'*  And  daily  wants,  and  daily  gets,  repairs. 

"  Hence  at  the  cottage  of  the  Sisters  stood 
"  The  Banker's  steed — he  was  so  very  good ; 
'*  Oft  through  the  roads.  In  weather  foul  or  fair, 
"  Their  friend's  gay  carriage  bore  the  gentle  pair  : 
"  His  grapes  and  nectarines  woo'd  the  virgins' 

hand, 
"  His  books  and  roses  were  at  their  command ; 
^'  And  costly  flowers, — he  took  upon  him  shame 
"  That  he  could  purchase  what  he  could  not  name. 

'*  Lucy  was  vez'd  to  have  such  favours  shown, 
"  And  they  returning  nothing  of  their  own  ; 
"  Jane  smiled  and  begg'd  her  sister  to  believe, — 
*'  *  We  give  at  least  as  much  as  we  receive.' 

"  Alas  I  and  more :  they  gave  their  ears  and  eyes ; 
*'  His  splendour  ofttimes  took  them  by  surprise ; 
"  And  if  in  Jane  appear'd  a  meaning  smile, 
"  She  gazed,  admired,  and  paid  respect  the  while. 
*'  Would  she  had  rested  there !  deluded  maid  I 
*'  She  saw  not  yet  the  fatal  price  she  paid ; 
'<  Saw  not  that  wealth,  though  join'd  with  folly, 

grew 
**  In  her  regard ;  she  smiled,  but  Usten'd  too ; 
"  Nay,  would  be  grateful,  she  would  trust  her  aU, 
"  Her  funded  source,  to  him — a  matter  small ; 
**  Taken  for  their  sole  use,  and  ever  at  their  caU — 
"  To  be  improved — he  knew  not  how  indeed, 
"  But  he  had  methods — and  they  must  succeed. 

^*  This  was  so  good,  that  Jane,  in  very  pride, 
*^  To  spare  him  trouble,  for  a  whUe  denied ; 
*'  And  Lucy's  prudence,  though  it  was  alarm'd, 
'*  Was  by  the  splendour  of  the  Banker  charm'd ; 
"  What  was  her  paltry  thousand  pounds  to  him, 
"  Who  would  expend  five  thousand  on  a  whim  ? 
**  And  then  the  portion  of  the  wife  was  known ; 
"  But  not  that  she  reserved  it  for  her  own. 

'*  Lucy  her  lover  trusted  with  the  fact, 
**  And  frankly  ask'd,  if  he  approved  the  act. 
'*  *  It  promised  well,'  he  said  ;  *  he  could  not  tell 
"  *  How  it  might  end,  but  sure  It  promised  well ; 
''  *  He  had  himself  a  trifle  in  the  Bank, 
^*  *  And  should  be  sore  uneasy  if  it  sank.' 

**  Jane  from  her  lover  had  no  wish  to  hide 
*'  Her  deed,  but  was  withheld  by  maiden  pride ; 
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*^  To  talk  so  early— as  if  one  were  sure 

"  Of  being  his !  she  could  not  that  endure. 

*'  But  when  the  sisters  were  apart,  and  when 

**  They  freely  spoke  of  their  affairs  and  men, 

"  They  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  sum  improved, 

"  And  so  presented  to  the  men  they  loved. 

*'  Things  now  proceeded  in  a  quiet  train ; 
<<  No  cause  appeared  to  murmur  or  complain : 
"  The  money'd  man,  his  ever-emiling  dame, 
"  And  their  young  darlings,  in  their  carriage  came : 
"  Jane's  sprightly  lover  smiled  their  pomp  to  see, 
"  And  ate  their  grapes  with  gratitude  and  glee, 
"  But  with  the  freedom  there  was  nothing  mean, 
"  Humble,  or  forward,  in  his  freedom  seen ; 
'*  His  was  the  frankness  of  a  mind  that  shows 
"  It  knows  itself,  nor  fears  for  what  it  knows : 
**  But  Lucy's  ever  humble  friend  was  awed 
"  By  the  profurion  he  could  not  applaud  ; 
"He  seem'd  indeed  reluctant  to  partake 
"  Of  the  collation  that  he  could  not  make ; 
'^  And  this  was  pleasant  in  the  maiden's  view— 
"  Was  modesty — was  moderation  too ; 
''  Though  Jane  esteem'd  it  meanness ;  and  she  saw 
'*  Fear  in  that  prudence,  avarice  in  that  awe. 

"  But  both  the  lovers  now  to  town  are  gone, 
"  By  business  one  is  call'd,  by  duty  one ; 
"  While  rumour  rises — ^whether  false  or  true 
"  The  ladies  knew  not — ^it  was  known  to  few— 
"  But  fear  there  was,  and  on  their  guardian  fiiend 
"  They  for  advice  and  comfort  would  depend, 
"  When  rose  the  day ;  meantime  from  Belmont- 

place 
"  Came  vile  report,  predicting  quick  disgrace.' 

** '  Twas  fold — ^the  servants,  who  had  met  to 

thank 
"  Their  lord  for  placing  money  in  his  Bank — 
"  Their  kind  free  master,  who  such  wages  gave, 
^*  And  then  increased  whatever  they  could  save — 
"  They  who  had  heard  they  should  their  savings 

lose, 
"  Were  weeping,  swearing,  drinking  at  the  news ; 
"  And  still  the  more   they  drank,  the  more  they 

wept, 
''  And  swore,  and  rail'd,  and  threaten'd,  till  they 

slept. 

"  The  morning  truth  oonfirm'd  the'evening  dread ; 
"  The  Bank  was  broken,  and  the  Banker  fled ; 
"  But  left  a  promise  that  his  friends  should  have, 
"  To  the  last  shilling — what  his  fortunes  gave. 

"  The  evil  tidings  reach'd  the  sister-pair, 
'^  And  one  like  Sorrow^look'd,  and  one  Despair : 
"  They  from  each  other  tum'd  th'  afflicting  look, 
"  And  loth  and  late  the  painful  silence  broke. 

"  *■  The  odious  villain  V  Jane  in  wrath  began  ; 
"  In  pity  Lucy,  ^  The  unliappy  man  I 


•  [Here  follow*  in  the  original  MS.  :— 
**  Thus  QU'd  with  rear,  that  evening  they  attend 
"  To  his  last  home  an  andent  villi^ie-friend  ; 
**  And  they,  reflecting  on  the  old  man's  days, 
**  Who  living  had  theis  love,  and  now  their  prain, 


When  time  and  reason  our  affliction  heal. 
How  will  the  author  of  our  sufferings  feel  ? ' 

'  *  And  let  him  feel,  my  sister, — ^let  the  woes 
That  he  creates  be  bane  to  his  repose ! 
Let  them  be  felt  in  his  expiring  hour. 
When  death  brings  all  his  dread,  and  sin  its 

power: 
Then  let  the  busy  foe  of  mortal  state 
The  pongs  he  caused,  his  own  to  aggravate  ! 
Wretch  I   when  our  Ufe  was  glad,  our  prospects 

gay, 

With  savage  hand  to  sweep  them  all  away ! 
And  he  must  know  it — ^know  when  he  beguiled 
His  easy  victims — how  the  villain  smiled  I 

* '  Oh  !  my  dear  Lucy,  could  I  see  him  crave 

The  food  denied,  a  beggar  and  a  slave, 

To  stony  hearts  he  should  with  tears  apply. 

And  Pity's  self  withhold  the  struggling  sigh ; 

Or  if  relenting  weakness  should  extend 

Th'  extorted  scrap  that  justice  would  not  lend. 

Let  it  be  poison'd  by  the  curses  deep 

Of  every  wretch  whom  he  compels  to  weep  !' 

' '  Nay,  my  sweet  sister,  if  you  thought  such 

pain 
Were  his,  your  pity  would  awake  again  : 
Your  generous  heart  the  wretch's  grief  would 

feel, 
And  you  would  soothe  the  pangs  you  oould  not 

heal.' 

'  *  Oh  !  never,  never, — ^I  would  still  contrive 
To  keep  the  slave  whom  I  abhorr'd  alive ; 
His  tortured  mind  with  horrid  fears  to  fill. 
Disturb  his  reason,  and  misguide  his  will ; 
Heap  coals  of  fire,  to  lie  like  melted  lead. 
Heavy  and  hot,  on  his  aoeursed  head  ; 
Not  coals  that  mercy  kindles  hearts  to  melt. 
But  he  should  feel  them  hot  as  fires  are  felt ; 
Corroding  ever,  and  through  life  the  same. 
Strong  sdU^contempt  and  ever-burning  shame ; 
Let  him  so  wretched  live  that  he  may  fly 
To  desperate  thoughts,  and  be  resolved   to 

die— 
And  then  let  death  such  frightful  visions  give. 
That  he  may  dread  the  attempt,  and  beg  to  tive ! ' 


**So  spake    th'  indignsnt   maid,  when  Lacy 
sigh'd, 
''  And,  waiting  softer  times,  no  more  replied. 

*'  Barlow  was   then  in  town ;    and  there    be 
thought 
"  Of  bliss  to  come,  and  bargains  to  be  bought ; 
"  And  was  returning  homeward — ^when  he  found 
"  The  Bank  was  broken,  and  his  venture  drown'd. 

<<  *  Ah  I  foolish  maid,'  he  cried,  *  and  what  wilt 
thou 
"  *  Say  for  thy  friends  and  their  excesses' now  ? 


**  That  good  old  man,  with  to  much  native  s 
*'  Such  health  and  ease,  soch  hone  with  competence ; 
**  They  ooald  bat  own,  ifsueh  ahoald  be  their  lot, 
«« They  aboold  be  thankftil  l^lt,  alaal  was  not."} 
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"  *  AU  now  is  brought  completely  to  an  end : 
*^  ^  What  can  the  spendthrift  now  afford  to  spend  ? 
"  *  Had  my  advice  been — true,  I  gave  consent ; 
"  *  The  thing  was  purposed ;   what   could  I  pre- 
vent? 


"  *  "Who  will  her  idle  taste  for  flowers  supply  ?— 
'  '  Who  send  her  grapes  and  peaches  ?  let  her 

tryr- 
*  ^  There's  none  will  give  her,  and  she  cannot  buy. 
' '  Yet  would  she  not  be  grateful  if  she  knew 
'  *  What  to  my  faith  and  generous  love  was  due  ? 
'  *■  Daily  to  see  the  man  who  took  her  hand, 
'  *  When  she  had  not  a  sixpence  at  command ; 
'  *  Could  I  be  sure  that  such  a  quiet  mind 
^ '  Would  be  for  ever  grateful,  mild,  and  kind, 
'  *  I  might  comply — ^but  how  will  Bloomer  act 
'  *  When  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact  ? 
' '  The  loss  to  him  is  trifling— but  the  fall 
'  *  From  independence,  that  to  her  is  all : 
'  ^  Now,  should  he  marry,  't  will  be  shame  to  me 
^  *  To  hold  myself  from  my  engagement  free ; 
^  *  And  should  he  not,  it  will  be  double  grace 
'  *  To  stand  alone  in  such  a  trying  case. 


"  '  Come  then,  my  Lucy,  to  thy  faithful  heart 
**  '  And  humble  love  I  will  my  views  impart ; 
"  <  Will  see  the  grateful  tear  that  softly  steals 
"  *  Down  thy  fair  face,  and  all  thy  joy  reveals ; 
*^  *  And  when  I  say  it  is  a  blow  severe, 
''  '  Then  will  I  add— Restrain,  my  love,  the  tear, 
"  '  And  take  this  heart,  so  faithful  and  so  fond, 
"  '  Still  bound  to  thine— and  fear  not  for  that 
bond.' 

"  He  said ;  and  went  with  purpose,  he  believed, 
"  Of  generous  nature— so  is  man  deceived. 
"  Lucy  determined  that  her  lover's  eye 
**  Should  not  distress  nor  supplication  spy — 
"  That  in  her  manner  he  should  nothing  find 
"  To  indicate  the  weakness  of  her  mind. 

<*  He  saw  no  eye  that  wept,  no  f^ame  that  shook, 
"  No  fond  appeal  was  made  by  word  or  look ; 
'*  Kindness  Uiere  was,  but  join'd  with  some  re- 
straint, 
^*  And  traces  of  the  late  event  were  faint. 

"  He  look'd  for  grief  deploring,  but  perceives 
"  No  outward  token  that  she  longer  grieves ; 
"  He  had  expected  for  his  efforts  praise, 
*^  For  he  resolved  the  drooping  mind  to  raise ; 
"  She  would,  he  judged,  be  humble,  and  afraid 
"  That  he  might  blame  her  rashness  and  upbraid ; 
"  And  lo  !  he  finds  her  in  a  quiet  state, 
"  Her  spirit  easy  and  her  air  sedate  ; 
"  As  if  her  loss  was  not  a  cause  for  pain, 
*'  As  if  assured  that  he  would  make  it  gain. 

''  Silent  a  while,  he  told  the  morning  news, 
"  And  what  he  judged  they  might  expect  to  lose ; 
**  He  thought  himself,  whatever  some  might  boast, 
'*  The  composition  would  be  small  at  most ; 
**  Some  shabby  matter, — she  would  see  no  more 
<*  The  tithe  of  what  she  held  in  hand  before. 


*<  How  did  her  sister  feel?  and  did  she  think 
'*  Bloomer  was  honest,  and  would  never  shrink  ? 
**  *  But  why  that  smile  ?  is  loss  like  yours  so  light 
*^  '  That  it  can  aught  like  merriment  excite  ? 
"  *  Well,  he  b  rich,  we  know,  and  can  afford 
"  '  To  please  his  fancy  and  to  keep  his  word ; 
'*  '  To  him  't  is  nothing ;  had  he  now  a  fear, 
"  '  He  must  the  meanest  of  his  sex  appear ; 
"  '  But  the  true  honour,  as  I  judge  the  case, 
«  <  Is  both  to  feel  the  evil,  and  embrace.' 

"  Here  Barlow  stopp'd,  a  little  vex'd  to  see 
*^  No  fear  or  hope,  no  dread  or  ecstasy : 
'*  Calmly  she  spoke — *  Your  prospects,  sir,  and 

mine, 
"  '  Are  not  the  same, — their  union  I  decline ; 
"  '  Could  I  believe  the  hand  for  which  you  strove 
"  *  Had  yet  its  value, — did  you  truly  love, — 
'*  *  I  had  with  thanks  address'd  you,  and  replied, 
'*  *  Wait  till  your  feelings  and  my  own  subside ; 
"  *  Watch  your  affections,  and,  if  still  they  live, 
"  *  What  pride  denies,  my  gratitude  shall  give ; 
^* '  E'en  then,  in  yielding,  1  had  first  believed 
"  '  That  I  conferr'd  the  favour,  not  received. 
"  *  You  I  release— nay,  hear  me — I  impart 
"  *  Joy  to  your  soul, — ^I  judge  not  of  your  heart. 
**  *  Think'st  thou  a  being,  to  whom  God  has  lent 
^* '  A  feeling  mind,  will  have  her  bosom  rent 
"  *  By  man's  reproaches  ?    Sorrow  will  be  thine, 
"  '  For  all  thy  pity  prompts  thee  to  resign  I 
** '  Think'st  thou  that  meekness'  self  would  con- 
descend 
«  <  To  take  the  husband  when   she   scorns  the 

friend? 
**  *  Forgive  the  frankness,  and  rejoice  for  life, 
"  <  Thou  art  not  burthen'd  with  so  poor  a  wife. 

**  *  Go !  and  be  happy— tell,  for  the  applause 
*' '  Of  hearts  like  thine,  we  parted ;  and  the  cause 
<<  <  Give,  as  it  pleases.'    With  a  fooUsh  look 
'*  That  a  dull  schoolboy  fixes  on  his  book 
"  That  he  resigns,  with  mingled  shame  and  joy, 
"  So  Barlow  went,  confounded  like  the  boy. 

"  Jane,  while  she  wept  to  think  her  sister's  pain 
"  Was  thus  increased,  felt  infinite  disdain ; 
^^  Bound  as  she  was,  and  wedded  by  the  ties 
"  Of  love  and  hope,  that  care  and  craft  despise, 
^*  She  could  but  wonder  that  a  man,  whose  taste 
"  And  seal  for  money  had  a  Jew  disgraced, 
"  Should  love  her  sister ;  yet  with  this  surprise 
"  She  felt  a  little  exultation  rise ; 
"  Hers  was  a  lover  who  had  always  held 
"  This  man  as  base,  by  generous  scorn  impell'd  ; 
'^  And  yet  as  one  of  whom,  for  Lucy's  sake, 
**  He  would  a  civil  distant  notice  take. 

"  Lucy,  with  sadden'd  heart  and  temper  mild, 
'*  BoVd  to  correction,  like  an  humbled  child 
"  Who  feels  the  parent's  kindness,  and  who  knows 
"  Such  the  correction  he  who  loves  bestows. 

*^  Attending  always,  but  attending  more 
"  When  sorrow  ask'd  his  presence,  than  before, 
**  Tender  and  ardent,  with  the  kindest  air, 
"  Came  Bloomer,  fortune's  error  to  repair ; 
"  Words  sweetly  soothing  spoke  the  happy  youth, 
*'  With  all  the  tender  earnestness  of  truth. 
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"  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  intention  now — 
"  He  will  his  purpose  vrith  his  love  avow : 
"  So  judged  the  maid ;  yet,  waiting,  she  admired 
**  His  still  delaying  what  he  most  desired ; 
"  Till,  from  her  spirit's  agitation  free, 
"  She  might  determine  when  the  day  should  be. 
*'  With  such  facility  the  partial  mind 
**  Can  the  best  motives  for  its  favourites  find. 
'*  Of  this  he  spake  not,  but  he  stay'd  beyond 
^*  His  usual  hour — attentive  still  and  fond  ; — 
^*  The  hand  yet  firmer  to  the  hand  he  pressed, 
"  And  the  eye  rested  where  it  loved  to  rest ; 
"  Then  took  he  certain  freedoms,  yet  so  small 
**  That  it  was  prudish  so  the  things  to  call ; 
*^  Things  they  were  not — *  Describe ' — that  none 

can  do, 
"  They  had  been  nothing  had  they  not  been  new ; 
"  It  was  the  manner  and  the  look ;  a  maid, 
'*  Afraid  of  such,  is  foolishly  afraid  ; 
"  For  what  could  she  explain  ?    The  piercing  eye 
"  Of  jealous  fear  could  nought  amiss  descry. 

^*  But  some  concern  now  rose ;  the  youth  would 
seek 
*'  Jane  by  herself,  and  then  would  nothing  speak, 
**  Before  not  spoken ;  there  was  still  delay, 
"  Vexatious,  wearying,  wasting,  day  by  day. 

"  *  He  does  not  surely  trifle !'    Heaven  forbid  I 
"  She  now  should  doubly  scorn  him  if  he  did. 

"  Ah  I  more  than  this,  unlucky  girl  I  b  thine ; 
"  Thou  must  the  fondest  views  of  life  resign ; 
"  And  in  the  very  time  resign  them  too, 
"  When  they  were  brightening  on  the  eager  view. 
**  I  will  be  brief,— nor  have  I  heart  to  dwell 
**  On  crimes  they  almost  share  who  paint  them 
well. 

"  There  was  a  moment's  softness,  and  it  seem'd 
"  Discretion  slept,  or  so  the  lover  dream'd  ; 
"  And  watching  long  the  now  confiding  maid, 
"He  though  her  guardless,  and  grew  less  afraid ; 
"  Led  to  the  theme  that  he  had  shunn'd  before, 
"He  used  a  language  he  must  use  no  more — 
"  For  if  it  answers,  there  is  no  more  need, 
"  And  no  more  trial  should  it  not  succeed. 

"  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  ftul 
"  Is  shameful, — still  more  shameful  to  prevail. 

"  Then  was  there  lightnhig  in  that  eye  that  shed 
"  Its  beams  upon  him, — and  his  frenzy  fled ; 
"  Abject  and  trembling  at  her  feet  he  laid, 
"  Despised  and  scom*d  by  the  indignant  maid, 
"  Whose  spirits  in  their  agitation  rose, 
"  Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose : 
"  As  liquid  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high, 
"  Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by. 

"  While  yet  the   lover  sUy'd,  the  maid  was 

strong, 
"  But  when  he  fled,  she  droop'd  and   felt  the 

wrong — 
"  Felt  the  alarming  chill,  th'  enfeebled  breath, 
"  Closed  the  quick  eye,  and  sank  in  transient 

death. 


"  So  Lucy  found  her ;  and  then  first  that  breast 
"  Knew  anger's  power,  and  own'd  the  stranger 
guest. 

"  '  And  is  this  love  ?   Ungenerous  1    Has  he  too 
"  *  Been  mean  and  abject  ?    Is  no  being  true  ?' 
"  For  Lucy  judged  that,  like  her  prudent  swain, 
"  Bloomer  had  talk'd  of  what  a  man  might  gain  ; 
"  She  did  not  think  a  man  on  earth  was  found, 
"  A  wounded  bosom,  while  it  bleeds,  to  wound  ; 
"  Thought  not  that  mortal  could  be  so  ui^ust 
"  As  to  deprive  aflUction  of  its  trust ; 
"  Thought  not  a  lover  could  the  hope  enjoy, 
"  That  must  the  peace,  he  should  promote,  de- 
stroy; 
"  Thought  not,  in  fkct,  that  in  the  world  were 

those 
"  Who  to  their  tenderest  friends  are  worse  than 

foes, 
"  Who  win  the  heart,  deprive  it  of  its  care, 
"  Then  plant  remorse  and  desolation  there. 

"  Ah  I  cruel  he  who  can  that  heart  deprive 
"  Of  all  that  keeps  its  energy  alive ; 
"  Can  see  conslgn'd  to  shame  the  trusting  fadr, 
"  And  turn  confiding  fondness  to  despair  ; 
"  To  watch  that  time — a  name  is  not  assign'd 
"  For  crime  so  odious,  nor  shall  learning  find. 

"  Now,  fh>m  that  day,  has  Lucy  laid  aside 
"  Her  proper  cares,  to  be  her  sister's  guide, 
"  Guard,  and  protector.    At  their  uncle's  farm 
"  They  pass'd  the  period  of  their  first  alarm, 
"  But  soon  retired,  nor  was  he  grieved  to  learn 
"  They  made  their  own  affairs  their  own  concern. 

"  I  knew  not  then  their  worth  ;  and,  had  I 
known, 
"  Could  not  the  kindness  of  a  friend  have  shown  ; 
"  For  men  they  dreaded : — they  a  dwelling  sought, 
"  And  there  the  children  of  the  village  taught ; 
"  There,  firm  and  patient,  Lucy  still  depends 
"  Upon  her  efforts,  not  upon  her  friends ; 
"  She  is  with  persevering  strength  endued, 
"  And  can  be  cheerful — for  she  will  be  good. 

"  Jane  too  will  strive  the  duly  tasks  to  share, 
"  That  so  employment  may  contend  with  care : 
"  Not  power,  but  will,  she  shows,  and  looks  about 
"  On  her  small  people,  who  come  in  and  out ; 
"  And  seems  of  what  they  need,  or  she  can  d<k,  in 
doubt. 

"  There  sits  the  chubby  crew  on  seats  around, 
"  While  she,  all  rueful  at  the  sight  and  sound, 
"  Shrinks  from  the  free  approaches  of  the  tribe, 
"  Whom  she  attempts  lamenting  to  describe, 
"  With  stains  the  idlers  gather'd  in  their  way, 
"  The  simple  stains  of  mud,  and  mould,  and  clay, 
"  And  compound  of  the  streets,  of  what  we  dare 

not  say ; 
"  With  hair  uncomb'd,  grimed  face,  and  piteofDS 

look, 
"  Each  heavy  student  takes  the  odious  book, 
"  And  on  the  lady  casts  a  glance  of  fiear, 
"  Who  draws  the  garment  close  as  he  comes  near ; 
"  She  then  for  Lucy's  mild  forbearance  tries, 
"  And  firom  her  pupils  turns  her  brilliant  eyes. 
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"  Making  new  efforta,  and  with  tome  success, 
"  To  pay  attention  while  the  students  guess ; 
'^  Who  to  the  gentler  mistress  fain  would  glide 
"  And  dread  their  stotion  at  the  lady's  side. 

"  Such  is  their  fate : — ^there  is  a  friendly  few 
*^  Whom  they  receiye,  and  there  is  chance  for  you ; 
"  Their  school,  and  something  gathered  from  the 

wreck 
'^  Of  that  bad  Bank,  keeps  poverty  in  check  ; 
"  And  true  respect  and  high  regard  are  theirs, 
"  The  children's  profit,  and  the  parents'  prayers. 

*^  With  Lucy  rests  the  one  peculiar  care, 
**  That  few  must  see,  and  none  with  her  may  share ; 
**  More  dear  than  hope  can  be,  more  sweet  than 

pleasures  are. 
'*  For  her  sad  sister  needs  the  care  of  love 
"  That  will  direct  her,  that  will  not  reprove, 
**  But  waits  to  warn  ;  for  Jane  will  wsik  alone, 
"  Will  sing  in  low  and  melancholy  tone ; 
^'  Will  read  or  write,  or  to  her  plants  will  run 
"  To  shun  her  friends,— alas !    her  thoughts  to 

shun. 

*'  It  is  not  love  alone  disturbs  her  rest, 
^*  But  loss  of  all  that  ever  hope  possess'd ; 
"  Friends  ever  kind,  life's  lively  pleasures,  ease, 
^^  When  her  ei^oyments  could  no  longer  please>— 
**  These  were  her  comforts  then  I  she  has  no  more 
of  these. 

"  Wrapt  in  such  thoughts,  she  feels  her  mind 
astray, 
^^  But  knows  't  is  true  that  she  has  lost  her  way ; 
*'  For  Lucy's  smile  will  check  the  sudden  flight, 
<*  And  one  kind  look  let  in  the  woAted  light. 

"  Fits  of  long  silence  she  endures,  then  talks 
^*  Too  much — ^with  too  much  ardour,  as  she  walks ; 
*'  But  still  the  shrubs  that  she  admires  dispense 
**  Their  balmy  freshness  to  the  hurried  sense, 
"  And  she  will  watch  their  progress,  and  attend 
**  Her  flowering  favourites  as  a  guardian  friend ; 
**  To  sun  or  shade  she  will  her  sweets  remove, 
*'  *  And  here,'  she  says,  *■  I  may  with  safety  love.' 

"  But  there  are  hours  when  on  that  bosom  steals 
^*  A  rising  terror, — then  indeed  she  feels  ;-^ 
"•  Feels  how  she  loved  the  promised  good,  and  how 
^*  She  feels  the  failure  of  the  promise  now. 

"  *  That  other  spoiler  did  as  robbers  do, 
**  *  Made  poor  our  state,  but  not  disgraceful  too. 
"  '  This  spoiler  shames  me,  and  I  look  within 
*'  '  To  find  some  cause  that  drew  him  on  to  sin ; 
"  *  He  and  the  wretch  who  could  thy  worth  for- 
sake 
"  '  Are  the  fork'd  adder  and  the  loathsome  snake ; 
"  *  Thy  snake  could  slip  in  villain-fear  away, 
*'  ^  But  had  no  fang  to  fasten  on  his  prey. 

''  ^  Oh  I  my  dear  Lucy,  I  had  thought  to  live 
'*  '  With  all  the  comforts  easy  fortunes  give ; 
"  <  A  wife  caressing  and  caress'd— a  friend, 
"  *  Whom  we  would  guide,  advise,  consult,  de- 
fend, 


'*  '  And  make  his  equal ; — ^then  I  fondly  thought 
'*  *  Among  superior  creatures  to  be  brought ; 
"  *  And  while  with  them,  deUghted  to  behold 
"  *  No  eye  averted,  and  no  bosom  cold ; — 
"  '  Then  at  my  home,  a  mother,  to  embrace 

"  *  My Oh  t  my  sister,  it  was  surely  base  I 

'*  '  I  might  forget  the  wrong ;  I  cannot  the  dis- 
grace. 

<<  <  Oh !  when  I  saw  that  triumph  in  his  eyes, 
"  *  I  felt  my  spirits  with  his  own  arise ; 
"  *  I  call'd  it  joy,. and  said,  The  generous  youth 
"  *  Laughs  at  my  loss — no  trial  for  his  truth ; 
"  *  It  is  a  trifle  he  can  not  lament, 
'*  *  A  sum  but  equal  to  his  annual  rent ; 
"  *  And  yet  that  loss,  the  cause  of  every  ill, 
"  *  Has  made  me  poor,  and  him' 

«*OhI  poorer  stiU; 
*' '  Poorer,  my  Jane,  and  far  below  thee  now : 
"  '  The  iigurer  he, — the  iigured  sufferer  thou ; 
"  '  And  shaU  such  loss  afflict  thee  ?'— 

*'  '  Lose  I  not 
"•  *  With  him  what  fortune  could  in  life  allot  ? 
"  '  Lose  I  not  hope,  life's  cordial,  and  the  views 
"  '  Of  an  aspiring  spirit  ?--0 1  I  lose 
**  '  Whate'er  the  happy  feel,  whate'er  the  sanguine 

choose. 
"  *  Would  I  could  lose  this  bitter  sense  of  wrong, 
"  '  And  sleep  in  peace  I-r^but  it  will  not  be  long  I 
**  *  And  here  is  something,,  Lucy,  in  my  brain, 
**  '  I  know  not  what — ^it  is  a  oure  for  pain, 
"  '  But  is  not  death ! — no  beckoning  hand  I  see, 
'*  *  No  voice  I  hear,  that  comes  alone  to  me ; 
"  *  It  is  not  death,  but  change ;  I  am  not  now 
*'  '  As  I  was  once, — ^nor  can  I  tell  you  how ; 
**  *  Nor  is  it  madness ;  ask,  and  you  shall  find 
"  '  In  my  replies  the  soundness  of  my  mind : 
'"  O I  I  should  be  a  trouble  all  day  long— 
"  *  A  very  torment — if  my  head  were  wrong  I' 

''  At  times  there  is  upon  her  features  seen, 
"  What  moves  suspicion— she  is  too  serene. 
"  Such  is  the  motion  of  a  drunken  man, 
"  Who  steps  sedately,  just  to  show  he  can. 
'*  Absent  at  times,  she  will  her  mother  call, 
'*  And  cry  at  mid-day,  *  Then  good  night  to  all.' 

"  But  most  she  thinks  there  will  some  good  ensue 
"  From  something  done,  or  what  she  is  to  do ; 
'*  Long  wrapt  in  silence,  she  will  then  assume 
"  An  air  of  business,  and  shake  off  her  gloom ; 
'*  Then  cry  exulting,  *  O I  it  must  succeed, 
"  *  There  are  ten  thousand  readers— all  men  read  : 
"  *  There  are  my  writings, — ^you  shall  never  spend 
"  *  Your  precious  moments  to  so  poor  an  end ; 
*<  *  Our  peasants'  children  may  be  taught  by  those 
"  *  Who  have  no  powers  such  wonders  to  compose ; 
"  *  So  let  me  call  them,— what  the  world  allows, 
^'  *■  Surely  a  poet  without  shame  avows. 
"  *  Come,  let  us  count  what  numbers  we  believe 
"  *  Will  buy  our  work— Ah  I  sister,  do  you  grieve  ? 
"  *  Tou   weep ;  there 's  something   I    have   said 

amiss, 
** '  And  vez'd  my  sister— What  a  world  is  this  I 
**  *  And  how  I  wander !  —Where  has  fancy  run  ? 
*' '  Is  there  no  poem  ?     Have  I  nothing  done  ? 
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*'  ^  Forgive  me,  Lucy ;  I  had  fiz'd  my  eye, 
**  '  And  so  my  mind,  on  works  that  cannot  die-^ 
^*  *  Marmion  and  Lara  yonder  in  the  case  ; 
"  *•  And  so  I  put  me  in  the  poet's  place. 

''  *  sail,  be  not  fHghten'd ;  it  is  but  a  dream ; 
**  '  I  am  not  lost,  bewilder'd,  though  I  seem ; 
"  '  I  will  obey  thee — but  suppress  thy  fear — 
"  '  I  am  at  ease,— then  why  that  silly  tear  ?  * ' 

"  Jane,  as  these  melancholy  fits  invade 
"  The  busy  fancy,  seeks  the  deepest  shade ; 
'^  She  walks  in  ceaseless  hurry,  till  her  mind 
"  Will  short  repose  in  verse  and  music  find  ; 
'*  Then  her  own  songs  to  some  soft  tunes  she  sings, 
"  And  laughs,  and  calls  them  melancholy  things ; 
*'  Not  frensy  all ;  in  some  her  erring  Muse 
'*  Will  sad,  afflicting,  tender  strains  infuse : 
"  Sometimes  on  death  she  will  her  lines  compose, 
"  Or  give  her  serious  page  of  solemn  prose ; 
"  And  still  those  favourite  plants  her  fancy  please, 
*'  And  give  to  care  and  anguish  rest  and  ease. 


*' '  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

"  *  About  my  room,  around  my  bed  ; 
*<  *  But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

"  *  To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
"  *  As  flow'rs  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

'*  *  Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  ^ed, 
"  *  And  every  day  the  sweets  renew, 

**  *■  Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

*<  *  Oh  I  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

*<  *  Give  to  my  sense  their  perfiimed  breath ; 
*'  *  Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

"  *•  And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
**  *  1  '11  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 

"  *  Where,  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know ; 
"  *  Where  runs  ^e  pure  pellucid  rill 

"  *  Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below ; 
'*  *  There  violets  on  the  borders  blow, 

*<  *  And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
(( ( 'Xill,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow, 

^*  '  The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

^^ '  That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown, 

<*  <  The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand, 
"  '  The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

''  '  Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand : 
"  *  In  virgin  earth,  till  then  untum'd, 

'*  *  There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid, 
'*  *  Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spum'd, 

*' '  Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 


'  [HerefollowBinMS..:— 

**  I  read  your  looks,  my  Brother ;  yon  woold  give 
«  Lar^elv  to  theae--they  shoald  in  comfort  live, 
"  Nor  Uboar  thua ;  but  you  would  find  it  hard 
**  To  gain  awent :  profevtona  they  regard 
*'  Aa  their  experience  bida  them,  and  they  run 
"  From  ready  love,  as  they  would  treachery  ahan ; 
"  Yet  have  I  woo'd  them  long,  and  they  attend 
**  With  growing  troat— they  treat  me  aa  a  Mend, 
**  And  Ulk  of  my  probation  ;  but  aftaid, 
"  They  take  my  oounael,  bat  refbae  my  aid. 
"  Jane,"  Ac] 


*<  *  There  wiU  the  lark,— the  lamb,  in  sport, 

"  *  In  air,— on  earth, — securely  play, 
'* '  And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

'* '  As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
**  '  I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground, 

<*  <  With  bones  aU  black  and  ugly  grown, 
'*  To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

''  *  Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

"  With  ribs  and  skulls  I  wiU  not  sleep, 

"  *  In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
'*  *  Through  which  the  ringed  earth-worms  creep, 

"  *"  And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey  ; 
**  *  I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

"  '  When  those  sad  marriage  rites  begin, 
<*  *  And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame, 

"  *■  Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

"  *  Say  not,  it  Is  beneath  my  care ; 

**  *  I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
"  *  These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

"  *  But,  O !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
"  *  Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

** '  That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
"  *■  But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone, 

"  '  And  let  affection  find  the  place. 

<* '  Oh !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate, 

'' '  Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold ; 
"  '  And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

**  <  Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
"  *■  From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined, 

"  '  Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
**  *  For  only  generous  souls  design*d, 

*'  *•  And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there.' "  * 
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THE  FBEGEPTOB  HUSBAND. 

The  Morning  Ride— Conveiaatlon — Chanetor  of  one  whom 
they  meet— Hia  early  Habita  and  Mode  of  Thinking  —The 
Wife  whom  be  would  chooae— The  one  choaen— Hia'At- 
tempta  to  teach— In  Hiatory— In  Botany— The  Lady's  Pn- 
flcienoy — Hia  Complaint— Her  Defence  and  Triumph — 
The  Trial  enda. 

**  Whom  pass'd  we  musing  near  the  woodmsoi's 

shed, 
"  Whose  horse  not  only  carried  him,  but  led, 
*<  That  his  grave  rider  might  have  slept  the  time, 
"  Or  solved  a  problem,  or  composed  a  rhyme  ? 


•  [**ThecharafeteriofthetwoSiaten  are  drawn  with  infi- 
nite akill  and  minnteneaa,  and  their  whole  story  narrated  with 
great  feeling  and  beauty.  The  effecta  of  their  trials  on  their 
different  tempera  are  alao  very  finely  deacribed.  The  g«ntl«r 
Lacy  ia  the  moat  reaigned  and  maffnanimoua.  The  moiw  as- 
piring Jane  anffen  Ikr  keener  angniah  and  fiercer  impntienrv ; 
and  the  taak  of  soothing  and  cheering  her  derolves  on  her 
generona  sister.  The  wanderinga  of  her  reason  are  repre- 
sented in  a  very  affecting  manner.  The  eondodiny  ■»«»«— ,1 
appear  to  us  to  be  eminently  beantifViI,  and  malce  on  r«gr«t 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  have  indulged  us  ao  aeldom  vith 
those  higlior  lyrical  eAiaions.''— Jsfvbxt.] 
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*'  A  more  abstracted  man  within  my  view 
"  Has  never  come — He  recollected  you." 

'*  Tea,  he  was  thoughtful— thinks  the  whole 
day  long, 
"  Deeply,  and  chiefly  that  he  once  thought  wrong ; 
"  He  thought  a  strong  and  kindred  mind  to  trace 
*^  In  the  soft  outlines  of  a  trifler's  face. 

'^  Poor  Finch !  I  knew  him  when  at  school, — a  boy 
^*  Who  might  be  said  his  labours  to  enjoy ; 
'*  So  young  a  pedant  that  he  always  took 
^'  The  girl  to  dance  who  most  adxnired  her  book ; 
^^  And  would  the  butler  and  the  cook  surprise, 
"  Who  listened  to  his  Latin  exercise ; 
"  The  matron's  self  the  praise  of  Finch  avow'd, 
**  He  was  so  serious,  and  he  read  so  loud ; 
*^  But  yet,  with  all  this  folly  and  conceit, 
**  The  lines  he  wrote  were  elegant  and  neat; 
**  And  early  promise  in  his  mind  appeared 
*'  Of  noble  efforts  when  by  reason  clear'd. 

*'  And  when  he  spoke  of  wives,  the  boy  would 

say, 
*'  His  should  be  skill'd  in  Greek  and  algebra ; 
**  For  who  would  talk  with  one   to  whom   his 

themes, 
"  And   fetvourite    studies,  were    no    more    than 

dreams? 
"  For  this,  though  courteous,  gentle,  and  humane, 
^*  The  boys  contemn'd  and  hated  him  as  vain, 
"  Stiff,  and  pedantic."— 

"  Did  the  man  ei\]oy, 
'*  In  after  life,  the  visions  of  the  boy?" 

"  At  least  they  form'd  his  wishes,  they  were  yet 
'^  The  favourite  views  on  which  his  mind  was  set : 
"  He  quaintly  said,  how  happy  must  they  prove, 
"  Who,  loving,  study— or  who,  studious,  love ; 
^*  Who  feel  their  minds  with  sciences  imbued, 
^'  And  their  warm  hearts  by  beauty's  force  sub- 
dued! 

'*  His  widow'd  mother,  who  the  world  had  seen, 
"  And  better  judge  of  either  sex  had  been, 
**  Told  him  that  just  as  their  affairs  were  placed, 
*^  In  some  respects  he  must  forego  his  taste ; 
^'  That  every  beauty,  both  of  form  and  mind, 
"  Must  be  by  him,  if  unendow'd,  resigned ; 
"  That  wealth  was  wanted  for  their  joint  affairs ; 
"  His  sisters'  portions,  and  the  Hall's  repairs. 

**  The  son  assented — and  the  wife  must  bring 
"  Wealth,  learning,  beauty,  ere  he  gave  the  ring ; 
"  But  as  these  merits,  when  they  aU  unite, 
**  Are  not  produced  in  every  soil  and  site ; 
^'  And  when  produced  are  not  the  certain  gain 
*'  Of  him  who  would  these  precious  things  obtain ; 
^*  Our  patient  student  waited  many  a  year, 
"  Nor  saw  this  phoenix  in  his  walks  appear. 
"  But  as  views  mended  in  the  joint  estate, 
"  He  would  a  something  in  his  points  abate ; 
'*  Give  him  but  learning,  beauty,  temper,  sense, 
"  And  he  would  then  the  happy  state  commence. 
"  The  mother  sigh'd,  but  she  at  last  agreed, 
"  And  now  the  son  was  likely  to  succeed ; 


"  Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  allot, 
"  We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not ; 
*'  But  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate, 
*'  Their  minds  themselves  imagine  and  create ; 
*^  And  therefore  Finch  was  in  a  way  to  find 
"  A  good  that  much  depended  on  his  mind. 

**  He  look'd  around,  observing,  till  he  saw 
**  Augusta  Dallas  I  when  he  felt  an  awe  . 
^  Of  so  much  beauty  and  commanding  gra«e, 
"  That  well  became  the  honours  of  her  race. 

<*  This  lady  never  boasted  of  the  trash 
^  That  commerce  brings :  she  never  spoke  of  cash  ; 
"  The  gentle  blood  that  ran  in  every  vein 
'*  At  all  such  notions  blush'd  in  pure  disdain. 

"  Wealth  once  relinquish'd,  there  was  all  beside, 
"  As  Finch  believed,  that  could  adorn  a  bride; 
*'  He  could  not  gaie  upon  the  form  and  air 
**  Without  concluding  all  was  right  and  fair ; 
"  Her  mild  but  dignified  reserve  suppress'd 
"  All  free  inquiry — ^but  his  mind  could  rest, 
"  Assured  that  all  was  well,  and  in  that  view  was 
bless'd. 

<<  And  now  he  ask*d, '  Am  I  the  happy  man 
'* '  Who  can  deserve  her  ?  is  there  one  who  can  ?' 
*'  His  mother  told  him  he  possess'd  the  land 
*'  That  puts  a  man  in  heart  to  ask  a  hand ; 
*'  All  who  possess  it  feel  they  bear  about 
"  A  spell  that  puts  a  speedy  end  to  doubt ; 
<'  But  Finch  was  modest — '  May  it  then  be  thought 
"  *That  she  can  so  be  gain'd?'  — *  She  may  be 

sought.' 
**  <  Can  love  with  land  be  won?' — *  By  land  is  beauty 

bought. 
"  *  Do  not,  dear  Charles,  with  indignation  glow  ; 
"  '  AU  value  that  the  want  of  which  they  know ; 
'*  *  Nor  do  I  blame  her ;  none  that  worth  denies : 
"  *  But  can  my  son  be  sure  of  what  he  buys  ? 
"  *  Beauty  she  has,  but  with  it  can  you  find 
"  *  The  inquiring  spirit,  or  the  studious  mind  ? 
"  '  This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone, 
'^  *  And  minds  unpair'd  had  better  think  alone  ; 
'* '  Then  how  unhappy  will  the  husband  be 
"  '  Whose  sole  associate  spoils  his  company !' 

*<  This  he  would  try ;  but  aU  such  trials  prove 
"  Too  mighty  for  a  man  disposed  to  love  ; 
"  He  whom  the  magic  of  a  face  enchains, 
"  But  little  knowledge  of  the  mind  obtains ; 
"  If  by  his  tender  heart  the  man  is  led, 
*^  He  finds  how  erring  is  the  soundest  head. 

*'  The  lady  saw  his  purpose ;  she  could  meet 
*<  The  man's  inquiry,  and  his  aim  defeat : 
**  She  had  a  studied  flattery  in  her  look, 
^*  She  could  be  seen  retiring  with  a  book ; 
"  She  by  attending  to  his  speech  could  prove 
**  That  she  for  learning  had  a  fervent  love ; 
"  Yet  love  alone,  she  modestly  declared, 
**  She  must  be  spared  inquiry,  and  was  spared ; 
'*  Of  her  poor  studies  she  was  not  so  weak, 
**  As  in  his  presence,  or  at  all,  to  speak  ; 
"  But  to  discourse  with  him,  who,  all  agreed, 
"  Has  read  so  much,  would  be  absurd  indeed  ; 
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"  Ask  what  he  might,  she  was  bo  much  a  dunoe 
**  She  would  confess  her  ignorance  at  once. 

"  All  this  the  man  belieyed  not,-^doom'd  to 

grieve 
"  For  his  belief,  he  this  would  not  believe : 
"  No  I  he  was  quite  in  raptures  to  discern 
**  That  love  and  that  avidity  to  learn. 
**  *  Could  she  have  found,'  she  said,  *  a  friend,  a 

guide, 
'* '  Like  him,  to  study  had  been  all  her  pride ; 
"  '  But,  doom'd  so  long  to  frivolous  employ, 
"  *  How  could  she  those  superior  views  enjoy  ? 
"  *  The  day  might  come — a  happy  day  for^her — 
"  '  When  she  might  choose  the  ways  she  should 

prefer.' 

^*  Then  too  he  leam'd,  in  accidental  way, 
"  How  much  she  griev'd  to  lose  the  given  day 
**  In  dissipation  wild,  in  visitation  gay. 
'^  Happy,  most  happy,  must  the  woman  prove 
"  Who  proudly  looks  on  him  she  vows  to  love ; 
"  Who  can  her  humble  acquisitions  state, 
"  That  he  will  praise,  at  least  will  tolerate. 

"  Still  the  cool  mother  sundry  doubts  expressed, — 
"  *  How  I  is  Augusta  graver  than  than  the  rest  ? 
*'  *■  There  are  three  others :  they  are  not  inclined 
<*  *  To  feed  with  precious  food  the  empty  mind : 
"  *  Whence  this  strong  relish?*  *  It  b  very  strong,' 
"  Replied  the  son,  *•  and  has  possessed  her  long. 
"  *  Increased  indeed,  I  may  presume,  by  views,  — 
"  *  We  may  suppose — ah  I  may  she  not  refuse  ?* 

<<  <  Fear  not  I — ^I  see  the  question  must  be  tried, 
**  *  Nay,  is  determined — ^let  us  to  your  Bride.' 

"  They  soon  were   wedded,   and   the   Nymph 

appear'd 
**  By  all  her  promised  excellence  endear'd  : 
"  Her  words  were  kind,  were  cautious,  and  were 

few, 
"  And  she  was  proud — of  what  her  husband  knew. 
"  Weeks  pass'd  away,  some  five  or  six,  before, 
*^  Bless'd  in  the  present,  Finch  could  think  of  more : 
"  A  month  was  next  upon  a  journey  spent, 
'^  When  to  the  Lakes  the  fond  companions  went ; 
^*  Then  the  gay  town  received  them,  and,  at  last, 
^*  Home  to  their  mansion   man  and  wife  they 

pass'd.^ 

'*  And  now  in  quiet  way  they  came  to  live 
**  On  what  their  fortune,  love,  and  hopes  would 

give; 
"  The  honey'd  moon  had  nought  but  silver  rays, 
^*  And  shone  benignly  on  their,  early  days ; 
*^  The  second  moon  a  light  less  vivid  shed, 
**  And  now  the  silver  rays  were  tinged  with  lead. 
"  They  now  began  to  look  beyond  the  Hall, 
"  And  think  what  friends  would  make  a  morning 

caU: 


•  [Thus  in  the  original  MS.  :— 

*'  The  weeks  fled  smoothly,  flye  or  six,  before, 
**  Bless'd  in  the  present,  he  could  think  of  more ; 
'*  Two  months  beside  were  at  his  villa  spent, 
**  Where  flrst  enraptured,  he  became  content ; 
**  Then  went  to  town,  scarce  knowing  why  he  went. 


"  Their  former  appetites  retum'd,  and  now 

"  Both  could  their  wishes  and  their  tastes  avow ; 

"  'T  was  now  no  longer  '  Just  what  you  approYe,' 

"  But  *  Let  the  wild  fowl  be  to-day,  my  love.' 

*'  In  fact  the  senses,  drawn  aside  by  force 

^*  Of  a  strong  passion,  sought  their  usual  course. 

^*  Now  to  her  music  would  the  wife  repair, 
"  To  which  he  listen'd  once  with  eager  air; 
*^  When  there  was  so  much  harmony  within, 
**  That  any  note  was  sure  its  way  to  win : 
"  But  now  the  sweet  melodious  tones  were  sent 
"  From  the  struck  chords,  and  none  cared  where 

they  went. 
**  Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air, 
"  That  charms  a  party,  fisdls  to  charm  a  pair ;  * 
**  And  as  Augusta  play'd,  she  look'd  around 
"  To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound : 
"  But  all  were  gone — a  husband,  wrapt  in  gloom, 
"  Stalk'd  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  And  now  't  is  time  to  fin  that  ductile  mind 
"  With  knowledge,  from  his  stores  of  various  kind : 
"  His  mother,  in  a  peevish  mood,  had  ask'd, 
**  *  Does  your  Augusta  profit  ?  is  she  task'd  ? ' 

"  *  Madam ! '  he  cried,  offended  with  her  looks, 
"  '  There's  time  for  all  things,  and  not  all  for  books ; 
*'  *  Just  on  one's  marriage  to  sit  down,  and  prate 
'*  ^  On  points  of  learning,  is  a  thing  I  hate.' 

**  *  *T  is  right,  my  son,  and  it  appears  to  me» 
"  *  If  deep  your  hatred,  you  must  well  agree.' 

*'  Finch  was  too  angry  for  a  man  so  wise, 
*'  And  said,  *  Insinuation  I  despise ! 
"  <  Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  a  mind  so  full 
*' '  Of  learned  trash— it  makes  a  woman  duU  : 
*'  *  Let  it  sufiice  that  I  in  her  discern 
"  '  An  aptitude  and  a  desire  to  learn.' 

"  The  matron  smiled,  but  she  observed  a  firowA 
"  On  her  son's  brow,  and  calmly  sat  her  down ; 
"  Leaving  the  truth  to  Time,  who  solves  our  doubt, 
"  By  bringing  his  all-glorioua  daughter  out — 
**  Truth !  for  whose  beauty  all  their  love  profess, 
''  And  yet  how  many  think  it  ugUness ! 

*^  '  Augusta,  love,'  said  Finch,  *  while  you  engage 
^*  *  In  that  embroidery,  let  me  read  a  page ; 
*^  *  Suppose  it  Hume's :  indeed  he  takes  a  side, 
"  ^  But  still  an  author  need  not  be  our  guide  ; 
**  *  And  as  he  writes  with  elegance  and  ease, 
'<  *  Do  now  attend — he  will  be  sure  to  please. 
"  *  Here  at  the  Revolution  we  commence, — 
"  *  We  date,  you  know,  our  liberties  from  hence.' 

"  *  Yes,  sure,'  Augusta  answer'd  with  a  smile, 
"  '  Our  teacher  always  talk'd  about  his  style, 
**  *  When  we  about  the  Revolution  read, 
** '  And  how  the  Martyrs  to  the  flames  were  led ; 


**  His  ladv  with  him,  as  a  wife  should  be— 

**  Talk  of  a  moon  of  honey  I  there  were  three.'*] 

«  [MS.  :— 

**  For  pairs  not  loving  cannot  music  find, 
**  And  loving  pairs  have  music  in  the  mind.**j 
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The  good  old  Bishops,  I  forget  their  names, 
But  they  were  all  committed  to  the  flames ; 
Maidens  and  widows,  bachelors  and  wives, — 
The  very  babes  and  sucklings  lost  their  lives. 
I  read  it  all  in  Guthrie  at  the  school, — 
What  now ! — I  know  you  took  me  for  a  fool ; 
There  were  five  Bishops  taken  from  the  stall, 
And  twenty  widows — I  remember  all ; 
And  by  this  token,  that  our  teacher  tried 
To  cry  for  pity,  till  she  howl'd  and  cried.* 


"  *  True,  true,,'  my  love,  but  you  mistake  the 
thing,— 
"  <  The  Revolution  that  made  William  king 
"  *  Is  what  I  mean ;  the  Reformation  you, 
"  *  In  Edward  and  Elizabeth.'—'  'T  is  true : 
"  '  But  the  nice  reading  is  the  love  between 
*'  *  The  brave  lord  Essex  and  the  cruel  queen ; 
''  '  And  how  he  sent  the  ring  to  save  his  head, 
'' '  Which  the  false  lady  kept  till  he  was  dead. 

**  *  That  is  all  true :  now  read,  and  I  '11  attend  : 
"  *  But  was  not  she  a  most  deceitful  friend  ? 
"  *■  It  was  a  monstrous,  vile,  and  treacherous  thing, 
**  *■  To  show  no  pity  and  to  keep  the  ring ; 
**  *  But  the  queen  shook  her  in  her  dying  bed, 
"  *  And  '^  God  forgive  you !"  was  the  word  she  said ; 

"  '  "  Not  I  for  certain" Come,  I  will  attend  ; 

*'  *  So  read  the  Revolutions  to  an  end.' 

"  Finch,  with  a  timid,  strange,  inquiring  look, 
"  Softly  and  slowly  laid  aside  the  book 

"  With  sigh  inaudible *  Come,  never  heed,' 

'*  Said  he,  recovering,  *  now  I  cannot  read.' 

^*  They  walk'd  at  leisure  through  their  wood  and 

groves, 
'*  In  fields  and  lanes,  and  talk'd  of  plants  and  loves, 
''  And  loves  of  plants. — Said  Finch,  *  Augusta  dear, 
"  *  You  said  you  loved  to  learn, — ^were  you  sincere  ? 
"  *  Do  you  remember  that  you  told  me  once 
"  *  How  much  you  grieved,  and  said  you  were  a 

dunce  ? 
"  *  That  is,  you  wanted  information.     Say, 
"  *  What  would  you  learn?  I  will  direct  your  way.* 

"  '  Goodness  1'   said  she,  '  what  meanings  you 
discern 
**  *  In  a  few  words !  I  said  I  wish'd  to  learn, 
**  *  And  so  I  think  I  did ;  and  you  replied, 
"  *  The  wish  was  good :  what  would  you  now  be- 
side? 
'^  *  Did  not  you  say  it  show'd  an  ardent  mind  ? 
**  *  And  pray  what  more  do  you  expect  to  find  ?' 

"  *■  My  dear  Augusta,  could  you  wish  indeed 
"  '  For  any  knowledge,  and  not  then  proceed  ? 

"  *  That  is  not  wishing ' 

"  *  Mercy  I  how  you  teaze  ! 
"  '  You  knew  I  said  it  with  a  view  to  please  I 
**  '  A  compliment  to  you,  and  quite  enough, — 
<<  *  You   would  not  kill  me  with  that  puzzling 

stuff? 
"  '  Sure  I  might  say  I  wish'd :  but  that  is  stiU 
"  *  Far  from  a  promise ;  it  is  not—"  I  will." 

"  *  But  come ;  to  show  you  that  I  will  not  hide 
«  «  My  proper  talents,  you  shall  be  my  guide ; 


"  *  And  Lady  Boothby,  when  we  meet,  shall  cry, 
"  '  "  She  's  quite  as  good  a  boUnist  as  I."  ' 

"  '  Right,  my  Augusta.'  And  in  manner  grave 
"  Finch  his  first  lecture  on  the  science  gave — 
"  An  introduction  ; — ^and  he  said,  *  My  dear, 
"  *  Your  thought  was  happy, — ^let  us  persevere ; 
"  '  And  let  no  trifling  cause  our  work  retard.' 
"  Agreed  the  lady,  but  she  fear'd  it  hard. 

"  Now  o'er  the  grounds  they  rambled  many  a 

mile; 
**  He  show'd  the  flowers,  the  stamina,  the  style, 
"  Calix  and  corol,  pericarp  and  fhiit, 
*'  And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root : 
"  Of  these  he  treated,  every  varying  shape, 
"  Till  poor  Augusta  panted  to  escape  : 
"  He  show'd  the  various  foliage  plants  produce, 
"  Lunate  and  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse  ; 
"  Long  were  the  learned  words,  and  urged  with 

force, 
"  Panduriform,  pinnatlfid,  premorse, 
"  Latent,  and  patent,  papulous,  and  plane. — 
"  <  Oh  !'  said  the  pupil,  '  it  wiU  turn  my  brain.' 
"  '  Fear  not,'  he  answer'd,  and  again,  intent 
"  To  flu  that  nund,  o'er  class  and  order  went ; 
*'  And  stopping,  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  My  love  attend.' 
"  '  I  do,'  said  she,  '  but  when  will  be  an  end  ?' 
"  *  When  we  have    made  some  progress : — now 

begin, — 
"  '  Which  is  the  stigma  ?  show  me  with  a  pin : 
"  '  Come,  I  have  told  you,  dearest — let  me  see — 
"  *  Times  very  many ;  tell  it  now  to  me.' 

^*  *  Stigma  I   I  know, — ^the  things  with  yellow 

heads, 
"  *  That  shed  the  dust,  and  grow  upon  the  threads ; 
"  '  You  call  them  wives  and  husbands,  but  you 

know 
"  *  That  is  a  joke — here,  look,  and  I  will  show 
** '  All  I  remember.' — Doleful  was  the  look 
"  Of  the  preceptor,  when  he  shut  his  book, 
*'  (The  system  brought  to  aid  them  in  their  view,) 
"  And  now  with  sighs  retum'd,  *  It  will  not  do.' 

"  A  handsome  face  first  led  him  to  suppose 
"  There  must  be  talent  with  such  looks  as  those ; 
"  The  want  of  talent  taught  him  now  to  find 
"  The  face  less  handsome  with  so  poor  a  mind ; 
"  And  half  the  beauty  faded,  when  he  found 
"  HiB  cherish'd  hopes  were  falling  to  the  ground. 

"  Finch  lost  his  spirit,  but  e'en  then  he  sought 
"  For  fancied  powers :  she  might  in  time  be  taught. 
"  Sure  there  was  nothing  in  that  mind  to  fear ; 
"  The  favourite  study  did  not  yet  appear. 

''  Once  he  express'd  a  doubt  if  she  could  look 
"  For  five  succeeding  minutes  on  a  book ; 
"  When,  with  awaken'd  spirit,  she  replied, 
"  '  He  was  mistaken,  and  she  would  be  tried.' 

"  With  this  delighted,  he  new  hopes  express'd, — 
"  *  How  do  I  know  ?— She  may  abide  the  test  ? 
"  *  Men  I  have  known,  and  famous  in  their  day, 
"  '  Who  were  by  chance  directed  in  their  way  : 
**  *  I  have  been  hasty. — Well,  Augusta,  well, 
"  *  What  is  your  favourite  reading  ?  prithee  tell ; 
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<*  <  Our  different  tastes  may  different   books  re- 
quire,— 
"  *  Yours  I  may  not  peruse,  and  yet  admire : 
*'  <  I>o  then  explain.'—'  Good  Heaven !'  said  she, 

in  haste, 
"  '  How  I  do  hate  these  lectures  upon  taste  !' 
"  '  I  lecture  not,  my  love ;  but  do  declare— 
"  *  Tou  read  you  say—what  your  attainments  are.' 

"  <  Oh !  you  believe,'  said  she,  <  that  other  things 
**  *  Are  read  as  well  as  histories  of  kings, 
'* '  And  loves  of  plants,  with  all  that  simple  stuff 
'* '  About  their  sex,  of  which  I  know  enough. 

'*  <  Well,  if  I  must,  I  will  my  studies  name; 
"  *  Blame  if  you  please — I  know  you  love  to  blame. 
*^  *  When  all  our  childish  books  were  set  apart, 
"  *  The  first  I  read  was  "  Wanderings    of  the 

Heart:" 
*' '  It  was  a  story,  where  was  done  a  deed 
"  '  So  dieadAU,  that  alone  I  fear'd  to  read. 

"  *  The  next  was  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Nun,*»— 
**  *  'T  was  quite  a  shame  such  evil  should  be  done ; 
'*  <  Nun  of— no  matter  for  the  creature's  name, 
"  *  For  there  are  girls  no  nunnery  can  tame : 
"  '  Then  was  the  story  of  the  Haunted  Hall, 
"  *  Where  the  huge  picture  nodded  flrom  the  wall, 
"  <  When  the  old  lord  look'd  up  with  trembling 

dread, 
"  *  And  I  grew  pale,  and  shudder'd  as  I  read : 
*'  <  Then  came  the  tales  of  Winters,  Bummers, 

Springs, 
"  *  At  Bath    and    Brighton,— they  were   pretty 

things! 
"  *  No  ghosts  nor  spectres  there  were  heard  or 


"  *  But  all  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna  Green. 
"  '  Perhaps  your  greater  learning  may  despise 
"  '  What  others    like,  and    there   your  wisdom 

lies. 
"  *  WcU !  do  not  frown,— I  read  the  tender  tales 
<<  <  Of  lonely  cots,  retreats  in  silent  vales 
«  <  For  maids  forsaken  and  suspected  wives, 
"  *  Against  whose  peace  some  foe  his  plot  con- 
trives, 
<*  <  With  all  the  hidden  schemes  that  none  can 

clear 
«<  Till  the  last  book,  and  then  the  ghosts  appear. 

"  *  I  read  all  plays  that  on  the  boards  succeed, 
"  *  And  all  the  works  that  ladies  ever  read, — 
"  *  Shakspeare,  and  all  the  rest, — ^I  did,  indeed. 
"  '  Ay !  you  may  stare ;  but,  sir,  believe  it  true 
<<  *  That  we  can  read  and  learn  as  well  as  you. 

"  *  I  would  not  boast, — ^but  I  could  act  a  scene 
"  *  In  any  play,  before  I  was  fifteen. 

"  '  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  many  are  the  times 
"  '  I  read  in  Pope  and  Milton,  prose  and  rhymes ; 
**  *  They  were  our  lessons,  and,  at  ten  years  old, 

'^  *  I  could  repeat but  now  enough  is  told. 

"  '  Sir,  I  can  tell  you  I  my  mind  applied 

"  *  To  all  my  stu<Ues,  and  was  not  denied 

"  *  Praise  for  my  progress        Are  you  satisfied  ? 


'* '  Entirely,  madam !  else  were  I  possess'd 
«  <  By  a  strong  spirit  who  could  never  real. 
'*  *  Yes !  yes ;  no  more  I  question, — ^here  I  close 
"  *  The  theme  for  ever.     Let  us  to  repose/  " 


BOOK   X. 


THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

A  FHend  urtTei  «t  the  Hall—Old  BMcbelon  and  Maids- 
Relation  of  one— Hia  Plu«nta— The  flnt  Contahip— The 
aeeond—The  third— Long  Interval— TraTel—Deeline  of 
Life— The  fourth  Lady— Condusion. 

Save  their  kind  friend  the  Rector,  Richard  yet 

Had  not  a  favourite  of  his  Brother  met : 

Now  at  the  Hall  that  welcome  guest  appear'dy 

By  trust,  by  trials,  and  by  time  endear'd ; 

Of  him  the  gimtefiil  'Squire  his  love  profess'd. 

And  fiill  regard — ^he  was  of  friends  the  best ; 

**  Yet  not  to  him  alone  this  good  I  owe, 

'*  This  social  pleasure  that  our  friends  bestow ; 

"  The  sex  that  wrought  in  earlier  life  my  woes, 

"  With  loss  of  time  who  murdei^d  my  repose, 

'*  They  to  my  joys  administer,  nor  vex 

^<  Me  more ;  and  now  I  venerate  the  sex ; 

^*  And  boast  the  friendship  of  a' Spinster  kind, 

"  Cheerful,  and  pleasant,  to  her  fate  resign'd ; 

**  Then  by  her  side  my  Bachelor  I  place, 

<'  And  hold  them  honours  to  the  human  race. 

"  Yet  these  are  they  in  tale  and  song  display'd, 

'*  The  peevish  man  and  the  repining  maid — 

"  Creatures  made  up  of  misery  and  spite, 

*'  Who  taste  no  pleasures,  except  those  they  blight ; 

**  From  whom  the  affrighten'd  niece  and  nephew 

fly,— 
<'  Fear'd  while  they  Uve,  and  useless  tin  they  die. 

**  Not  such  these  friends  of  mine ;  they  never 
meant 
"  That  youth  should  so  be  lost,  or  life  be  spent. 
'*  They  had  wann  passions,  tender  hopes,  desires 
"  That  youth  indulges,  and  that  love  inspires : 
"  But  fortune  frown'd  on  their  designs,  displaced 
**  The  views  of  hope  and  love's  gay  dreams  dis- 
graced; 
"  Took  from  the  soul  her  sunny  views,  and  spread 
**  A  cloud  of  dark  but  varying  gloom  instead : 
"  And  shall  we  these  with  ridicule  pursue, 
"  Because  they  did  not  what  they  could  not  do  ? 
"  If  they  their  lot  preferr'd,  still  why  the  jest 
"  On  those  who  took  the  way  they  judged  the 

best? 
"  But  if  they  sought  a  change,  and  sought  in  vnin, 
'*  'Tis  worse  than  brutal  to  deride  their  pain. 
"  But  you  will  see  them— see  the  man  I  praise, 
"  The  kind  protector  in  my  troubled  days, 
*'  Himself  in  trouble ;  you  shall  see  him  now, 
"  And  learn  his  worth,  and  my  applause  aUow." 

This  friend   appear'd  with  talents  form'd    to 
please. 
And  with  some  looks  of  sprightliness  and 
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To  him  indeed  the  ills  of  life  were  known. 
But  mlBery  had  not  made  him  all  her  own. 

They  spoke  on  various  themes,    and  George 

designed 
To  show  his  Brother  this,  the  favourite  mind : 
To  lead  the  friend,  by  subjects  he  could  choose, 
To  paint  himself,  his  life,  and  earlier  views. 
What  he  was  bless'd  to  hope,  what  he  was  doom'd 

to  lose. 

They  spoke  of  marriage,  and  he  understood 
Their  call  on  him,  and  said,  "•  It  is  not  good 
**  To  be  alone,  although  alone  to  be 
"  Is  freedom :  so  are  men  in  deserts  free : 
"  Men  who  unyoked  and  unattended  groan, 
"  Condemn'd  and  grieved  to  walk  their  way  alone  : 
''  Whatever  ills  a  married  pair  betide, 
**  Each  feels  a  stay,  a  comfort,  or  a  guide : 
"  *  Not  always  comfort,'  will  our  wits  reply. — 
**  Wits  are  not  judges,  nor  the  cause  shall  try. 
**  Have  I  not  seen,  when  grief  his  visits  paid, 
^*  That  they  were  easier  by  communion  made? 
**  True,  with  the  quiet  times  and  days  serene, 
'*  There  have  been  flying  clouds  of  care  and  spleen ; 
**  But  is  not  man,  the  solitary,  sick 
**  Of  his  existence,  sad  and  splenetic  ? 
^*  And  who  will  help  him,  when  such  evils  come, 
"  To  bear  the  pressure  or  to  clear  the  gloom  ? 

^  Do  you  not  find,  that  joy  within  the  breaat 
"  Of  the  unwedded  man  is  soon  suppress'd ; 
**  While  to  the  bosom  of  a  wife  convey'd, 
**  Increase  is  by  participation  made  ? — 
''  The  Ughted  lamp  that  gives  another  light, 
"  Say,  is  it  by  th'  imparted  blaze  less  bright  ? 
'*  Are  not  both  gainers  when  the  heart's  distress 
''  Is  BO  divided,  that  the  pain  is  less  ? 
"  And  when  the  tear  has  stood  in  either  eye, 
"  Love's  sun  shines  out,   and  they  are  quickly 
dry." 

He  ended  here, — ^but  would  he  not  confess, 
How  came  these  feelings  on  his  mind  to  press  ? 
He  would  I  nor  fear'd  his  weakness  to  display 
To  men  like  them ;  their  weakness  too  had  they. 
Bright  shone  the  fire,  wine  sparkled,  sordid  care 
Was  banish'd  far,  at  least  appear'd  not  there : 
A  kind  and  social  spirit  each  possess'd, 
And  thus  began  his  tale  the  friendly  guest. 


*'  Near  to  my  fkther's  mansion, — but  apart, 
*  I  must  acknowledge,  from  my  father's  heart, — 
'  Dwelt  a  keen  sportsman,  in  a  pleasant  seat ; 
^  Nor  met  the  neighbours  as  should  neighbours 

meet: 
'  To  them  revenge  appear'd  a  kind  of  right, 
'  A  lawful  pleasure,  an  avow'd  delight ; 
'  Their  neighbours  too  blew  up  their  passion's  fire, 
'  And  urged  the  anger  of  each  rival-squire ; 
'  More  stiU  their  waspish  tempers  to  inflame, 
'  A  party-spirit,  friend  of  anger,  came : 
'  Oft  would  my  father  cry,  *  That  tory-knave, 
'  '  That  villain-placeman,  would  the  land  enslave.' 
'  Not  that  his  neighbour  had  indeed  a  place, 
'  But  would  accept  one — that  was  his  disgrace ; 


**  Who,  in  his  turn,  was  sure  my  father  plann'd 

"  To  revolutionise  his  native  land. 

**  He  dared  the  most  destructive  things  advance, 

**  And  even  pray'd  for  liberty  to  France ; 

"  Had  still  good  hope  that  Heaven  would  grant 

his  prayer, 
**  That  he  might  see  a  revolution  there. 
"  At  this  the  tory-squire  was  much  perplex'd : 
*^ '  Freedom  in  France ! — what  will  he  utter  next  ? 
"  *  Sooner  should  I  in  Paris  look  to  see 
<<  *  An  English  anny  sent  their  guard  to  be.' 

^*  My  poor  mamma,  who  had  her  mind  subdued 
"  By  whig-control,  and  hated  every  feud, 
'^  Would  have  her  neighbour  met  with  mind  serene ; 
"  But  fiercer  spirit  fired  the  tory-queen : 
^'  My  parents  both  had  given  her  high  disgust, 
**  While  she  resenting  said,  '  Revenge  is  just ;' 
"  And  till  th'  offending  parties  chose  to  stoop, 
**  She  judged  it  right  to  keep  resentment  up ; 
**  Could  she  in  friendship  with  a  woman  live 
**  Who  could  the  insult  of  a  man  forgive  ? 
"  Did  not  her  husband  in  a  crowded  room 
"  Once  call  her  idiot,  and  the  thing  was  dumb  ? 
"  The  man's  attack  was  brutal,  to  be  sure, 
(<  But  she  no  less  an  idiot  to  endure. 

<<  This  lofty  dame,  with  unrelenting  soul, 
"  Had  a  fkir  girl  to  govern  and  control ; 
"  The  dear  Maria ! — whom,  when  first  I  met, — 
'*  Shame  on  this  weakness  I  do  I  feel  it  yet  ? 

"  The  parent's  anger,  you  will  oft-times  see, 
"  Prepares  the  children's  minds  for  amity ; 
"  Youth  will  not  enter  into  such  debate, 
*'  'T  is  not  in  them  to  cherish  groundless  hate ; 
*'  Nor  can  they  feel  men's  quarrels,  or  their  cares 
*'  Of  whig  or  tory,  partridges  or  hares. 

"  Long  ere  we  loved,  this  gentle  girl  and  I 
"  Gave  to  our  parents'  discord  many  a  sigh ; 
"  It  was  not  ours, — and  when  the  meeting  came 
**  It  pleased  us  much  to  find  our  thoughts  the 


"  But  grief  and  trouble  in  our  minds  arose 
'*  From  the  fierce  spirits  we  could  not  compose ; 
"  And  much  it  vex'd  us  that  the  friends  so  dear 
"  To  us  should  foes  among  themselves  appear. 


"  Such  was  this  maid,  the  angel  of  her  race, 
"  Whom  I  had  loved  in  any  time  and  place ; 
"  But  in  a  time  and  place  which  chance  assign'd, 
*'  When  it  was  almost  treason  to  be  kind, — 
"  When  we  had  vast  impediments  in  view,— 
"  Then  wonder  not  that  love  in  terror  grew 
**  With  double  speed — ^we  look'd,  and  strove  to 

find 
"  A  kindred  spirit  in  the  hostile  mind ; 
**  But  is  it  hostile  ?  there  appears  no  sign 
"  In  those  dear  looks  of  warfare — ^none  have  mine ; 
*'  At  length  I  whin»er'd— '  Would  that  war  might 

cease 
"  '  Between  our  houses,  and  that  all  was  peace !' 
*'  A  sweet  confusion  on  her  features  rose, — 
"  *  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  having  foes, 
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*' '  When  we  might  all  as  friends  and  neighbours 

Uve,— 
"  *  And  for  that  blessing,  oh !  what  would  she 

give!' 
*<  <  Then  let  us  try  and  our  endeayours  blend/ 
"  I  said,  '  to  bring  these  quarrels  to  an  end.' 
"  Thus,  with  one  purpose  in  our  hearts,  we  strove, 
**  And,  if  no  more,  increased  our  secret  love ; 
'*  Love  that,  with  such  impedUnents  in  view, 
**  To  meet  the  growing  danger  stronger  grew : 
"  And  .from  that  time  each  heart,  resolved  and 

sure, 
"  Grew  firm  in  hope  and  patient  to  endure. 

"  To  those  who  know  this  season  of  delight 
"  I  need  not  strive  their  feelings  to  excite ; 
**  To  those  who  know  not  the  delight  or  pain 
"  The  best  description  would  be  lent  in  vain ; 
*'  And  to  the  grieving,  who  will  no  more  find 
**  The  bower  of  bliss,  to  paint  it  were  unkind ; 
"  I  pass  it  by,  to  teU  that  long  we  tried 
**  To  bring  our  fathers  over  to  our  side ; 
"  'T  was  bootless  on  their  wives  our  skill  to  try, 
'*  For  one  would  not,  and  one  in  vain  comply. 

"  First  I  began  my  father's  heart  to  move, 
"  By  boldly  saying,  *  We  are  bom  to  love ;' 
"  My  father  answer'd,  with  an  air  of  ease, 
"  <  Well  I  very  well !  be  loving  if  you  please  I 
"  *  Except  a  man  insults  us  or  offends, 
'*  *  In  my  opinion  we  should  all  be  friends.' 

"  This  gain'd  me  nothing ;  little  would  accrue 
"  From  clearing  points  so  useless,  though  so  true ; 
"  But  with  some  pains  I  brought  him  to  confess, 
'*  That  to  forgive  our  wrongs  is  to  redress. 

*'  '  It  might  be  so,'  he  answer'd,  yet  with  doubt 
"  That  it  might  not ;  *  but  what  is  this  about  ?' 
*^  I  dared  not  speak  directly,  but  I  strove 
*'  To  keep  my  subjects,  harmony  and  love. 

^*  Coolly  my  father  look'd,  and  much  ei^y'd 
"  The  broken  eloquence  his  eye  destroy'd ; 
"  Yet  less  confused,  and  more  resolved,  at  last 
'*  With  bolder  effort  to  my  point  I  pass'd ; 
**  And,  fondly  speaking  of  my  peerless  maid, 
"  I  call'd  her  worth  and  beauty  to  my  aid, — 
"  *  Then  make  her  mine  I'  I  said,  and  for  his  favour 
pray'd. 

*'  My  father's  look  was  one  I  seldom  saw, — 
"  It  gave  no  pleasure  nor  created  awe ; 
"  It  was  the  kind  of  cool  contemptuous  smile 
"  Of  witty  persons  overcharged  with  bile ; 
"  At  first  he  spoke  not,  nor  at  last  to  me  : — 

** '  Well  now,  and  what  if  such  a  thing  could  be  ? 
"  <  What,  if  the  boy  should  his  addresses  pay 
''  <  To  the  taU  giri,  would  that  old  tory  say  ? 
*'  *  I  have  no  hatred  to  the  dog, — but,  still, 
"  '  It  was  some  plessure  when  I  used  him  ill ; 
"  '  This  I  must  lose  if  we  should  brethren  be, 
"  *  Yet  may  be  not,  for  brethren  disagree : 
*<  <  The  fool  is  right,— there  is  no  bar  in  Ufe 
"  *  Against  their  marriage, — ^let  her  be  his  wife. 
"  *  Well,  shr,  you  hear  me  I'—Never  man  complied, 


'  And  left  a  beggar  so  dissatisfied ; 


"  Though  all  was  granted,  yet  was  grace  reftiaed ; 

"  I  felt  as  one  indulged,  and  yet  abused, 

"  And   yet,  although  provoked,  I  was  not   un- 

amused. 
**  In  a  reply  like  this  appear'd  to  meet 
^^  All  that  encoun^e  hope,  and  that  defeat ; 
'*  Consent,  though  cool,  had  been  for  me  enough, 
"  But  this  consent  had  something  of  reproof; 
"  I  had  prepared  my  answer  to  his  rage, 
"  With  his  contempt  I  thought  not  to  engage : 
**  I,  like  a  hero,  would  my  castle  storm, 
"  And  meet  the  giant  in  his  proper  form ; 
**  Then,  conquering  him,  would  set  my  piinccsB 

free; 
''  This  would  a  trial  and  a  triumph  be : 
'*  When,  lo !  a  sneering  menial  brings  the  keys, 
"  And  cries  in  scorn,  *  Come,  enter,  if  you  please ; 
** '  You'U  find  the  lady  sitting  on  her  bed, 
"  *  And  't  is  expected  that  you  woo  and  wed.'     . 

"  Yet  not  so  easy  was  my  conquest  found  ; 
"  I  met  with  trouble  ere  with  triumph  erown'd. 
"  Triumph,  alas  I— My  father  BtUe  thought, 
^*  A  king  at  home,  how  other  minds  are  wrought ; 
'*  True,  his  meek  neighbour  was  a  gentle  squire, 
^'  And  had  a  soul  averse  from  wrath  and  ire ; 
"  He  answer'd  frankly,  when  to  him  I  went, 
**  *  I  give  you  little,  sir,  in  my  consent :' 
"  He  and  my  mother  were  to  us  inclined, 
"  The  powerless  party  with  the  peaceftil  mind  ; 
*'  But  that  meek  man  was  destined  to  obey 
"  A  sovereign  lady's  unremitted  sway ; 
*•  Who  bore  no  partial,  no  divided  rule, — 
"  All  were  obedient  pupils  in  her  school. 
^*  She  had  religious  seal,  both  strong  and  sour, 
*'  That  gave  an  active  sternness  to  her  power ; 
**  But  few  could  please  her ;  she  herself  was  one 
"  By  whom  that  deed  was  very  seldom  done  j 
'*  With  such  a  being,  so  disposed  to  feed 
**  Contempt  and  scorn,  how  was  I  to  succeed  ? 
**  But  love  commanded,  and  I  made  my  prayer 
"  To  the  stem  lady,  with  an  humble  air ; 
'*  Said  all  that  lovers  hope,  all  measures  tried 
"  That  love  suggested,  and  bow'd  down  to  pride. 

"  Yes  !  I  have  now  the  tigress  in  my  eye : — 
**  When  I  had  ceased  and  waited  her  reply, 
"  A  pause  ensued,  and  then  she  slowly  rose, 
"  With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woes; 
**  A  look  she  saw  was  plainly  understood—— 

"  *  Admire  my  daughter  1  Sir,  you  're  very  good. 
"  *  The  girl  is  decent,  take  her  all  in  aU,— 
"  *  Genteel,  we  hope— perhaps  a  thought  too  tall ; 
"  *  A  daughter's  portion  hers— you  'U  think  her 

fortune  small. 
"  *  Perhaps  her  uncles,  in  a  cause  so  good, 
"  <  Would  do  a  little  for  their  flesh  and  blood  ; 
''  '  We  are  not  ill  allied, — and  say  we  make 
"  *  Her  portion  decent— whither  would  you  take  ? 
"  '  Is  there  some  cottage  on  your  father's  ground, 
"  *  Where  may  a  dwelUng  for  the  girl  be  found  ? 
** '  Or  a  small  fkrm, — your  mother  understands 
'*  *  How  to  make  usefol  such  a  pair  of  hands. 

<*  *  But  this  we  drop  at  present,  if  you  please, 
^**We  shall  have    leisure,  for   such    things    as 
these: 
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<^  <  They  will  be  proper  ere  yon  fix  the  day 
"  *  For  the  poor  girl  to  honour  and  obey ; 
"  *•  At  present  therefore  we  may  put  an  end 

<*  *  To  our  discourse Good   morrow  to 

finend  V 


you, 


'*  Then,  with  a  solemn  curtsey  and  profound, 
"  Her  laughing  eye  she  lifted  firom  the  ground, 
**  And  left  me  lost  in  thought,  and  gaaing  idly 
round. 

"  Still  we  had  hope,  and,  growing  bold  in  time, 
*'  I  would  engage  the  father  in  our  crime : 
"  But  he  refused ;  for  though  he  vdsh'd  us  well, 
"  He  said,  *  he  must  not  make  his  house  a  hell ;' — 
**  And  sure  the  meaning  look  that  I  conveyed 
"  Did  not  inform  him  that  the  hell  was  made. 
**  Still  hope  existed  that  a  mother's  heart 
**  Would  in  a  daughter's  feelings  take  a  part ; 
"  Nor  was  it  vain, — for  there  is  found  access 
''  To  a  hard  heart,  in  time  of  its  distress. 

"  The  mother  sicken*d,  and  the  daughter  sigh'd, 
**  And  we  petitioned  till  our  queen  complied ; 
"  She  thought  of  dying ;  and  if  power  must  cease, 
"  Better  to  make,  than  cause,  th'  expected  peace ; 
"  And  sure  this  kindness,  mixing  with  the  blood, 
**  Its  balmy  influence  caused  the  body's  good ; 
*'  For  as  a  charm  it  work'd  upon  the  frame 
"  Of  the  reviving  and  relenting  dame  ; 
**  For  when  recover'd,  she  no  more  opposed 
**  Her     daughter's    wishes :    here    contention 
closed. 

*'  Then  bliss  ensued,  so  exquisitely  sweet, 
'*  That  with  it  once,  once  only,  we  can  meet ; 
^*  For  though  we   love  again,  and  though  once 

more 
**  We  feel  th'  enlivening  hope  we  felt  before, 
**  Still  the  pure  freshness  of  the  joy  that  cast 
^*  Its  sweet  around  us  is  for  ever  pass*d. 
"  Oh  I  time  to  memory  precious, — ever  dear, 
"  Though  ever  painful — this  eventful  year ; 
'*  What  bliss  is  now  in  view  I  and  now  what  woes 

appear  I 
"  Sweet  hours  of  expectation  I — ^I  was  gone 
**  To  the  vile  town  to  press  our  business  on ; 
*'  To  urge  its  formal  instruments, — and  lo  I 
"  Comes  with  dire  looks  a  messenger  of  woe, 
"  With  tidings  sad  as  death  t— With  all  my  speed 
**  I  reach'd  her  home ! — but  that  pure  soul  was 

freed — 
'*  She  was  no  more — for  ever  shut  that  eye, 
''  That  look'd  aU  soul,  as  if  it  could  not  die  ; 
"  It  could  not  see  me--Oh  I  the  strange  distress 
"  Of  these  new  feelings ! — misery's  excess ; 
*^  What  can  describe  it  ?  words  will  not  express. 
*'  When  I  look  back  upon  that  dreadful  scene, 
"  I  feel  renew*d  the  anguish  that  has  been ; 
"  And    reason    trembles Yes !     you   bid    me 

cease, 
''  Nor  try  to  think  ;  but  I  will  think  in  peace. 

"  Unhid  and  unforbidden,  to  the  room 
'^  I  went,  a  gloomy  wretch  amid  that  gloom ; 
'^  And  there  the  lovely  being  on  her  bed 
"  Shrouded  and  cold  was  laid— Maria  dead  I 


"  There  was  I  left, — and  I  have  now  no  thought 

"  Remains  with  me,  how  fear  or  fancy  wrought ; 

*'  I  know  I  gased  upon  the  marble  cheek, 

*<  And  pray'd  the  dear  departed  girl  to  speak  : 

«  Further  I  know  not,  for,  till  years  were  fled, 

*<  All  was  extinguish*d— all  with  her  was  dead. 

'^  I  had  a  genend  terror,  dread  of  all 

*'  That  could  a  thinking,  feeling  man  befall ; 

"  I  was  desirous  from  myself  to  run, 

**  And  something,  but  I  knew  not  what,  to  shun : 

"  There  was  a  blank  from  this  I  cannot  fill, 

'^  It  is  a  puzzle  and  a  terror  still. 

''  Yet  did  I  feel  some  intervals  of  bliss, 

"  E*en  with  the  horrors  of  a  fate  like  this ; 

*'  And  dreams  of  wonderful  construction  paid 

"  For  waking  horror — dear  angelic  maid ! 

"  When  peace  retum'd,  unfelt  for  many  a  year, 
"  And  Hope,  discarded  flatterer,  dared  t*  appear, 
"  I  heard  of  my  estate,  how  free  frt>m  debt, 
"  And  of  the  comforts  life  afforded  yet ; 
'*  Beside  that  best  of  comforts  in  a  life 
*'  So  sad  as  mine — a  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
'*  My  gentle  mother,  now  a  vddow,  made 
"  These  strong  attempts  to  guide  me  or  persuade. 

<«  *  Much  time  is  lost,'  she  said,  'but  yet  my 

son 
'*  *  May,  in  the  race  of  life,  have  much  to  run ; 
'*  *  When  I  am  gone,  thy  life  to  thee  will  seem 
"  *  Lonely  and  sad,  a  melancholy  dream ; 
"  *  Get  thee  a  wife — I  will  not  say  to  love, 
'^ '  But  one,  a  friend  in  thy  distress  to  prove ; 
'*  *  One  who  will  kindly  help  thee  to  sustain 
"  *■  Thy  spirit's  burden  in  its  hours  of  pain ; 
"  *  Say,  will  you  marry  ?' — ^I  in  haste  replied, 
"  *  And  who  would  be  the  self-devoted  bride  ? 
"  '  There  is  a  melancholy  power  that  reigns 
"  *  Tyrant   within  me  —  who   would    boar  his 

chains, 
"  '  And  hear  them  clicking  every  wretched  hour, 
*' '  With  will  to  aid  me,  but  without  the  power? 
*'  *  But  if  such  one  were  found  with  easy  mind, 
"  *  Who  would  not  ask  for  raptures,    I  'm    re- 

rign'd.' 

"  *  'T  is  quite  enough,'  my  gentle  mother  cried ; 
*'  *  We  leave  the  raptures,  and  will  find  the  bride.' 

'*  There  was  a  lady  near  us,  quite  discreet, 
"  Whom  in  our  visits  't  was  our  chance  to  meet, 
'*  One  grave  and  civil,  who  had  no  desire 
**  That  men  should  praise  her  beauties  or  admire ; 
"  She  in  our  walks  would  sometimes  take  my  arm, 
"  But  had  no  foolish  fluttering  or  alarm ; 
"  She  wish'd  no  heart  to  wound,  no  truth  to  prove, 
"  And  seem'd,  like  me,  as  one  estranged  ftt)m 

love; 
"  My  mother  praised  her,  and  with  so  much  skill, 
''  She  gave  a  certain  bias  to  my  will ; 
"  But  calm  indeed  our  courtship ;  I  profess'd 
'*  A  due  regard — ^my  mother  did  the  rest ; 
"  Who  soon  declared  that  we  should  love,  and 

grow 
"  As  fond  a  oouple  as  the  world  could  show ; 
**  And  talk'd  of  boys  and  girls  with  so  much  glee, 
**  That  I  began  to  wish  the  thing  could  be. 

3i  2 
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"  Still  when  the  day  that  soon  would  come  was 
named, 
**  I  felt  a  cold  fit,  and  was  half  ashamed ; 
**  But  we  too  fax  proceeded  to  revoke, 
**  And  had  heen  much  too  serious  for  a  joke : 
"  I  shook  away  the  fear  that  man  annoys, 
'*  And  thought  a  little  of  the  girls  and  boys. 

"  A  week  remained, — ^for  seven  succeeding  days 
**  Nor  man  nor  woman  might  control  my  ways ; 
*'  For  seven  dear  nights  I  might  to  rest  retire 
"  At  my  own  time,  and  none  the  cause  require ; 
"  For  seven  hless'd  days  I  might  go  in  and  out, 
"  And  none  demand,  *•  Sir,  what  are  you  about  ?' 
**  For  one  whole  week  I  might  at  will  discourse 
'*  On  any  subject,  with  a  freeman's  force. 

*'  Thus  while  I  thought,  I  utter'd,  as  men  sing, 
**  In  under-voice,  reciting  *  With  this  ring,* 
"  That  when  the  hour  should  come,  I  might  not 

dread 
*'  These,  or  the  words  that  foUow'd,  '  I  thee  wed.' 
"  Such  was  my  state  of  mind,  exulting  now 
"  And  then  depress'd — I  cannot  tell  you  how — 
^*  When  a  poor  lady,  whom  her  friends  could  send 
"  On  any  message,  a  convenient  friend, 
'*  Who  had  all  feelings  of  her  own  o'ercome, 
"  And  could  pronounce  to  any  man  his  doom ; 
"  Whose  heart  indeed  was  marble,  but  whose  face 
"  Assumed  the  look  adapted  to  the  case ; 
"  Enter'd  my  room,  commission'd  to  assuage 
"  What  was  foreseen,  my  sorrow  and  my  rage. 

'*  It  seem'd  the  lady  whom  I  could  prefer, 
"  And  could  my  much-loved  freedom  lose  for  her, 
'*  Had  bold  attempts,  but  not  successful,  made, 
^'  The  heart  of  some  rich  cousin  to  invade ; 
"  Who,  half  resisting,  half  complying,  kept 
"  A  cautious  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 

''  This  prudent  swain  his  own  importance  knew, 
"  And  swore  to  part  the  now  affianced  two : 
"  Fiird  with  insidious  purpose,  forth  he  went, 
"  Frofess'd  his  love,  and  woo'd  her  to  consent : 
"'Ah  I    were  it  true  I'    she  sigh'd;    he  boldly 

swore 
"  His  love  sincere,  and  mine  was  sought  no  more. 
''  All  this  the  witch  at  dreadful  length  reveal'd, 
**  And  b^^d  me  calmly  to  my  fate  to  yield : 
'^  Much  pains  she  took  engagements  old  to  state, 
**  And  hoped  to  hear  me  curse  my  cruel  fate, 
*'  Threat'ning  my  luckless  life ;   and  thought  it 

strange 
'*  In  me  to  bear  the  unexpected  change : 
"  In  my  calm  feelings  she  beheld  disguise, 
"  And  told  of  some  strange  wildness  in  my  eyes. 

"  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  eye  amiss, 
**  And  the  heart  calmly  bore  a  stroke  like  this : 
"  Not  so  my  mother ;  though  of  gentle  kind, 
"  She  could  no  mercy  for  the  creature  find. 


*  r"  The  *  Old  BMbelor/  who  had  been  five  Umes  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony,  ia  mixed  ap  of  aorrow  and  mirth.  The 
description  of  the  firrt  coming  on  of  old  afe  ia  admirable — 
tkoagn  we  feel  aasured,  aomehow,  that  thia  mallciona  obaerver 


"  <  Vile  plot !'  she  said.—'  But,  madam,  if  they 
plot, 
"  *  And  you  would  have  revenge,  disturb  them  not.' 

"  *  What  can  we  do,  my  son  ?'— *  Consult  our  ease, 
'* '  And  do  just  nothing,  madam,  if  you  please.' 

<<  *  What  wiU  be  said?'— <  We  need  not  that 
discuss; 
"  *  Our  friends  and  neighbours  will  do  that  for  us.' 

"  *  Do  you  so  lightly,  son,  your  loss  sustain  ?' — 
'' '  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  count  it  gain.' 

"  *  The  world  will  blame  us,  sure,  if  we  be  still.' — 
"  '  And,  if  we  stir,  you  may  be  sure  it  will,' 

"  *  Not  to  such  lose  your  father  had  agreed.' — 
"  *  No,  for  my  father's  had  been  loss  indeed.' 

*'  With  gracious  smile  my  mother  gave  assent, 
"  And  let  th'  afiair  slip  by  with  much  content. 

"  Some  old  dispute  the  lover  meant  should  rise, 
"  Some  point  of  strife  they  could  not  compromise, 
"  Displeased  the  squire — he  from  the  field  with- 
drew, 
"  Not  quite  conceal'd,  not  fully  placed  in  view ; 
*<  But  half  advancing,  half  retreating,  kept 
"  At  his  old  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 

"  Six  years  had  pass'd,  and  forty  ere  the  six, 
*'  When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks : 
"  The  locks  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight, 
*'  Locks  of  pure  brown,  display'd  th'  encroaching 

white; 
'*  The  blood  once  fervid  now  to  cool  began, 
**  And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man : 
'*  I  rode  or  walk'd  as  I  was  wont  before, 
"  But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
*^  A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
'*  A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
''  I  show'd  my  stranger-guest  those  hills  sublime, 
"  But  said,  *  The  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  cUmb.' 
"  At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
'^  The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glased  bed  ; 
**  At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 
*'  And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed  ; 
"  I  ceased  to  hunt,  my  horses  pleased  me  less, 
"  My  dinner  more ;  I  leam'd  to  play  at  chess ; 
'*  I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
*'  Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot ; 
"  My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose, 
**  And  bless'd  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to 

choose: 
*'  In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on ; 
**  The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 
'*  Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 
<<  And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashion  new ; 
**  I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
"  I  number'd  peaches,  look'd  how  stocks  arose, 
**  Told  the  same  story  oft— in  short,   began   to 

prose.' 


haa  miataken  the  date  of  these  ngly  avmptoma,  and  branght 
them  into  view  nine  or  ten,  or,  at  all  eventa,  as  or  aeven 
yeara  too  eu\j.**'^EdvUmrgh  iZmnr.] 
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**  My  books  were  changed ;  I  now  preferr'd  the, 
truth 
*^  To  the  light  reading  of  nnsettled  youth ; 
'*  Noyek  grew  tedious,  but,  by  choice  or  chance^ 
**  I  still  had  interest  in  the  wild  romance : 
'*  There  is  an  age,  we  know,  when  tales  of  Iotc 
"  Form  the  sweet  pabulum  our  hearts  approve ; 
"  Then  as  we  read  we  feel,  and  are  indeed, 
**  We  judge,  th'  heroic  men  of  whom  we  read ; 
"  But  in  our  after  life  these  fancies  fail, 
"  We  cannot  be  the  heroes  of  the  tale ; 
*'  The  parts   that   Cliffords,  Mordaunts,  Beyilles 

pJ»y» 

"  We  cannot, —cannot  be  so  smart  and  gay. 

*^  But  all    the   mighty    deeds    and   matchless 
powers 
*^  Of  errant  knights  we  never  fancied  ours, 
"  And  thus  the  prowess  of  each  gifted  knight 
**  Must  at  all  times  create  the  same  delight ; 
"  Lovelace  a  forward  youth  might  hope  to  seem, 
"  But  Lancelot  never, — that  he  could  not  dream ; 
"  Nothing  reminds  us,  in  the  magic  page 
"  Of  old  romance,  of  our  declining  age : 
"  If  once  our  fancy  mighty  dragons  slew, 
**  This  is  no  more  than  fancy  now  can  do ; 
"  But  when  the  heroes  of  a  novel  come, 
"  Conquered  and  conquering,  to  a  drawing-room, 
"  We  no  more  feel  the  vanity  that  sees 
"  Within  ourselves  what  we  admire  in  these ; 
"  And  so  we  leave  the  modem  tale,  to  fly 
"  From  realm  to  realm  with  Tristram  or  Sir  Guy. 

"  Not  quite  a  Quixote,  I  could  not  suppose 
'*  That  queens  would  call  me  to  subdue  their  foes ; 
'*  But,  by  a  voluntary  weakness  sway'd, 
''  When  fancy  caU'd,  I  willingly  obey'd. 

"  Such  I  became,  and  I  believed  my  heart 
"  Might  yet  be  pierced  by  some  peculiar  dart 
"  Of  right  heroic  kind,  and  I  could  prove 
"  Fond  of  some  peerless  nymph  who  deign'd  to 

love, 
"  Some  high-sourd  virgin,  who  had  spent  her  time 
"  In  studies  grave,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
"  Who  would  not  like  me  less  that  I  had  spent 
"  Years  eight-and-forty,  just  the  age  of  Kent,* 
"  But  not  with  Kent's  discretion,  for  I  grew 
"  Fond  of  a  creature  whom  my  fancy  drew — 
**  A  kind  of  beings  who  are  never  found 
**  On  middle-earth,  but  grow  on  fairy-ground. 

"  These  found  I  not ;  but  I  had  luck  to  find 
**  A  mortal  woman  of  this  fairy  kind  ; 
"  A  thin,  tall,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid, 
"  Who  in  my  own  romantic  regions  stray'd ; 
"  From  the  world's  glare  to  this  sweet  vale  re- 
tired, 
"  To  dwell  unseen,  unsullied,  unadmired ; 
**  In  all  her  virgin  excellence,  above 
"  The  gase  of  crowds  and  hopes  of  vulgar  love. 
"  We  spoke  of  noble  deeds  in  happier  times, 
*'  Of  glorious  virtues,  of  debasing  crimes : 


*  [*•  Jjcar.    How  old  art  thou  ? 

*'  Kent.    Not  ro  young,  lir,  to  love  a 


woman  for  ringing ; 


**  Warm  was  the  season,  and  the  subject  too, 

**  And  therefore  warm  in  our  discourse  we  grew. 

**  Love  made  such  haste,  that,  ere  a  month  was  flown 

"  Since  first  we  met,  he  had  us  for  his  own ; 

'*  Riches  are  trifles  in  a  hero's  sight, 

*'  And  lead  to  questions  low  and  unpolite ; 

*'  I  nothing  said  of  money  or  of  land, 

"  But  bent  my  knee,  and  fondly  ask'd  her  hand ; 

"  And  the  dear  lady,  with  a  grace  divine, 

*'  Gave  it,  and  frankly  answer'd, '  It  is  thine.' 

"  Our  reading  was  not  to  romance  confined, 
"  But  still  it  gave  its  colour  to  the  mind — 
'*  Gave  to  our  studies  something  of  its  force, 
'*  And  made  profound  and  tender  our  discourse ; 
"  Our  subjects  all,  and  our  religion,  took 
"  The  grave  and  solemn  spirit  of  our  book : 
*'  And  who  had  seen  us  walk,  or  heard  us  read, 
"  Would  say, '  These  lovers  are  sublime  indeed.' 

**  I  knew  not  why,  but,  when  the  day  was  named, 
**  My  ardent  wishes  felt  a  little  tamed ; 
"  My  mother's  sickness  then  awaked  my  grief, 
"  And  yet,  to  own  the  truth,  was  some  relief; 
'*  It  left  uncertain  that  decisive  time 
'*  That  made  my  feelings  nervous  and  sublime. 


"  Still  all  was  kindness,  and  at  mom  and  eve 
**  I  made  a  visit,  talk'd,  and  took  my  leave : 
**  Kind  were  the  lady's  looks,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
"  And  swam,  I  thought,  in  exquisite  delight ; 
*'  A  lovely  red  suffused  the  virgin  cheek, 
^'  And  spoke  more  plainly  than  the  tongue  could 

speak ; 
''  Plainly  all  seem'd  to  promise  love  and  joy, 
'*  Nor  fear'd  we  aught  that  might  our  bliss  destroy. 

*'  Engaged  by  business,  I  one  mom  delay'd 
*'  My  usual  call  on  the  accomplish'd  maid  ; 
"  But  soon,  that  small  impediment  removed, 
**  I  paid  the  visit  that  decisive  proved ; 
^*  For  the  fair  lady  had,  with  grieving  heart, 
**  So  I  believed,  retired  to  sigh  apart : 
**  I  saw  her  friend,  and  begg'd  her  to  entreat 
**  My  gentle  nymph  her  sighing  swain  to  meet. 

*'  The  gossip  gone — what  demon,  in  his  spite 
**  To  love  and  man,  could  my  frail  mind  excite, 
"  And  lead  me  curious  on,   against  all  sense  of 

right? 
"  There  met  my  eye,  unclosed,  a  closet's  door — 
"  Shame  !  how  could  I  the  secrets  there  explore  ? 
"  Pride,  honour,  friendship,  love,  condemn'd  the 

deed, 
**  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  could  proceed ! 
"  I  went,  I  saw — shall  I  describe  Uie  hoard 
"  Of  precious  worth  in  seal'd  deposits  stored 
**  Of  sparkling  hues  ?  Enough — enough  is  told ; 
"  'Tis  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 
'<  Thus  far  I  dare : — ^Whene'er  those  orbits  swam 
'<  In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrain'd  their  flame, 


nor  10  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  anything :  I  have  yean  on 
my  back  forty-eight.**— Lx a  R.] 
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^*  As  showen  the  sunbeams — when  the  crimson 

glow 
*^  Of  the  red  rose  o'erspread  those  cheeks  of  snow, 
'*  I  saw,  but  not  the  cause — 't  was  not  the  red 
'*  Of   transient    blush    that  o'er   her    face   was 

spread; 
"  *T  was  not  the  lighter  red,  that  partly  streaks 
"  The  Catherine  pear,  that  brighten'd   o*er   her 

cheeks, 
"  Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame — but  such  disclose 
**  The  velvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
"  When  first  imfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue, 
"  Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  deepening  on  the  view ; 
"  Such  were  those  cheeks — tlie  causes  unexplored 
"  Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard ; 
*^  And  ever  to  that  rich  recess  would  turn 
"  My  mind,  and  cause  for  such  effect  discern. 

''  Such  was  my  fortune,  O !  my  friends,  and  such 
**  The  end  of  lofty  hopes  that  grasped  too  much. 
^'  This  was,  indeed,  a  trying  time  in  life — 
"  T  lost  at  once  a  mother  and  a  wife ; 
'^  Yet  compensation  came  in  time  for  these, 
'^  And  what  I  lost  in  joy  I  gain'd  in  ease." 

<'  But,"  said  the  Squire,  **  did  thus  your  courtship 
cease? 
'*  Besign'd  your  mistress  her  betroth'd  in  peace  ?" 

"  Tes ;  and  had  sense  her  feelings  to  restrain, 
"  Nor  ask'd  me  once  my  conduct  to  explain  ; 
'^  But  me  she  saw  those  swimming  eyes  explore, 
"  And  explanation  she  required  no  more : 
''  Friend  to  the  last,  I  left  her  with  regret— 
"  Si^,  leave  her  not,  for  we  are  neighbours  yet. 

**  These  views  extinct,  I  traveU'd,  not  with  taste, 
^'  But  so  that  time  ran  wickedly  to  waste ; 
"  I  penn'd  some  notes,  and  might  a  book  have 

made, 
^*  But  I  had  no  connection  with  the  trade ; 
**  Bridges  and  churches,  towers  and  halls,  I  saw, 
"  Maids  and  Madonnas,    and   could   sketch   and 

draw: 
**  Yes,  I  had  made  a  book,  but  that  my  pride 
"  In  tiie  not  making  was  more  gratified. 

'*  There  was  one  feeling  upon  foreign  ground, 
**  That  more  distressing  than  the  rest  was  found — 
"  That  though  with  joy  I  should  my  country  see, 
**  There  none  had  pleasure  in  expecting  me. 

*'  I  now  was  sixty,  but  could  walk  and  eat ; 
"  My  food  was  pleasant  and  my  slumbers  sweet : 
"  But  what  could  urge  me  at  a  day  so  late 
<<  To  think  of  women  ? — my  unlucky  fate. 
**  It  was  not  sudden ;_  I  had  no  alarms, 
**  But  was  attack'd  when  resting  on  my  arms ; 
"  Like  the  poor  soldier : — ^when  the  battle  raged 
'*  The  man  escaped,  though  twice  or  thrice  engaged ; 
"  But  when  it  ended,  in  a  quiet  spot 
"  He  fell,  the  victim  of  a  random-shot. 

"  With  my  good  fHend  the  Vicar  oft  I  spent 
"  The  evening  hours  in  quiet,  as  I  meant ; 
**  He  was  a  friend  in  whom,  although  untried 
**  By  aught  severe,  I  found  I  could  confide  ; 


"  A  pleasant,  sturdy  disputant  was  he, 
**  Who  had  a  daughter — such  the  Fates  decree, 
"  To  prove  how  weak  is  man— poor  yielding  man 
like  me. 

**  Time  after  time  the  maid  went  out  and  in, 
'*  Ere  love  was  yet  beginning  to  begin ; 
*'  The  first  awakening  proof,  the  early  doubt, 
"  Rose  from  observing  she  went  in  and  out. 
**  My  friend,  though  careless,  seem*d  my  miad  to 

explore, 
"  '  Why  do  you  look  so  often  at  the  door  ? ' 
'*  I  then  was  cautious,  but  it  did  no  good,  i 

"  For  she  at  least  my  meanings  understood :  | 

<<  But  to  the  Vicar  nothing  she  convey'd  < 

"  Of  what  she  thought— she  did  not  feel  afkvid. 

"  I  must  confess,  this  creature  in  her  mind  * 

^*  Nor  face  had  beauty  that  a  man  would  blind  ; 
"  No  poet  of  her  matchless  charms  would  write,        , 
"  Yet  sober  praise  they  fairly  would  excite  :  ji 

**  She  was  a  creature  form'd  man*s  heart  to  make 
'^  Serenely  happy,  not  to  pierce  and  shake ; 
*'  If  she  were  tried  for  breaking  human  hearts,         l< 
"  Men  would  acquit  her — she  had  not  the  arts ; 
'*  Yet  without  art,  at  first  without  design,  I, 

**  She  soon  became  the  arbitress  of  mine ;  | 

"  Without  pretensions— nay,  without  pretence, 
"  But  by  a  native  strange  intelligence 
"  Women  possess  when  they  behold  a  man 
**  Whom  they  can  tease,  and  are  assured  thej  can ; 
"  Then  'tis  their  souls*  delight  and  pride  to  reign     i, 
**  O'er  the  fond  slave,  to  give  liim  ease  or  pain,        | 
'*  And  stretch  and  loose  by  turns  the  weighty  view- 
less chain.  ;, 

"  Though  much  she  knew,  yet  nothing  could  she   I 
prove; 
**  I  had  not  yet  confess'd  the  crime  of  love ; 
**•  But  in  an  hour  when  guardian-angela  sleep, 
*^  I  faird  the  secret  of  my  soul  to  keep  ;  | 

**  And  then  I  saw  the  triumph  in  those  eyes 
"  That  spoke — *  Ay,  now  you  are  indeed  my  prize.*  j 
**  I  almost  thought  I  saw  compassion,  too, 
"  For  all  the  cruel  things  she  meant  to  do.  i 

**  Well  I  can  call  to  mind  the  managed  air  | 

'*  That  gave  no  comfort,  that  brought  no  despair, 
**  That  in  a  dubious  balance  held  the  mind,  i 

"  To  each  side  turning,  never  much  inclined.  I 

*^  She  spoke  with  kindness — ^thought  the  honour 

high, 
"  And  knew  not  how  to  give  a  fit  reply ;  j 

^'  She  could  not,  would  not,  dared  not,  must  not  deem 
'*  Such  Unguage  proof  of  aught  but  my  esteem  ; 
"  It  made  her  proud — she  never  could  forget 
"  My  partial  thoughts — she  felt  her  much  in  debt : 
^*  She  who  had  never  in  her  life  indulged 
"  The  thought  of  hearing  what  I  now  divulged —      | 
'^  I  who  had  seen  so  many  and  so  much, — 
"  It  was  an  honour — she  would  deem  it  sach ; 
^*  Our  different  years,  indeed,  would  put  an  end 
"  To  other  views,  but  still  her  father's  friend 
'^  To  her,  she  humbly  hoped,  would   his   regard 

extend.  i 

'*  Thus  saying  nothing,  all  she  meant  to  say,  I 

"  She  play'd  the  part  the  sex  delights  to  play  ;  { 
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"  Now  by  some  act  of  kindness  giving  scope 
"  To  the  new  workings  of  excited  hope ; 
"  Then  by  an  air  of  something  like  disdain, 
"  But  scarcely  seen,  repelling  it  again ; 
**■  Then  for  a  season,  neither  cold  nor  kind, 
"  She  kept  a  sort  of  balance  in  the  mind, 
"  And  as  his  pole  a  dancer  on  the  rope, 
"  The  equal  poise  on  both  sides  kept  me  up. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  man  can  fairly  view 
"  Pursuit  like  this,  and  yet  his  point  pursue  ? 
"  While  he  the  folly  fairly  will  confess, 
"  And  even  feel  the  danger  of  success  ? 
"  But  so  it  is,  and  nought  the  Circes  care 
**  How  ill  their  victims  with  their  poison  fare, 
''  When  thus  they  trifle,  and  with  quiet  soul 
"  Mix  their  ingredients  in  the  maddening  bowl. 
"  Their  high  regard,  the  softness  of  their  air, 
"  The  pitying  grief  that  saddens  at  a  prayer, 
'*  Their  grave  petitions  for  the  peace  of  mind 
"  That  they  determine  you  shall  never  find, 
"  And  all  their  vain  amazement  that  a  man 
"  Like  you  should  love — they  wonder  how  you  can  I 

«<  For  months  the  idler  play'd  her  wicked  part, 
^*  Then  fairly  gave  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
"  *  She  hoped ' — I  now  the  smiling  gipsy  view — 
"  *  Her  father's  friend  would  be  her  lover's  too, 
"  *  Young  Henry  Gale  * — But  why  delay  so  long  ? — 
**  She  could  not  tell — she  fear'd  it  might  be  wrong, 
"  *  But  I  was  good  ' — I  knew  not,  I  was  weak, 
"  And  spoke  as  love  directed  me  to  speak. 

*^  When  in  my  arms  their  boy  and  girl  I  take, 
"  I  feel  a  fondness  for  the  mother's  siilc6 ; 
*<  But  though  the  dears  some  softening  thoughts 

excite, 
'^  I  have  no  wishes  for  the  father's  right. 

^*  Now  all  is  quiet,  and  the  mind  sustains 
"  Its  proper  comforts,  its  befitting  pains  ; 
"  The  heart  reposes ;  it  has  had  its  share 
'^  Of  love,  as  much  as  it  could  fairly  bear  : 
"  And  what  is  left  in  life  that  now  demands  its  care  ? 

"  For  O I  my  friends,  if  this  were  all  indeed, 
"  Could  we  believe  that  nothing  would  succeed? 
«'  If  all  were  but  this  daily  dose  of  life, 
"  Without  a  care  or  comfort,  child  or  wife ; 
^*  These  walks  for  health  with  nothing  more  in  view, 
^^  This  doing  nothing,  and  with  labour  too ; 
*^  This  frequent  asking  when  't  is  time  to  dine, 
**  This  daily  dozing  o'er  the  news  and  wine ; 
'*  This  age's  riddle,  when  each  day  appears 
**  So  very  long,  so  very  short  the  years : 
*'  If  this  were  all — ^but  let  me  not  suppose — 
*'  What  then  were  life  ?  whose  virtues,  trials,  woes, 
**  Would  sleep  th'  eternal  sleep,  and  there  the  scene 
would  close. 

"  This  cannot  be — but  why  has  Time  a  pace 
"  That  seems  unequal  in  our  mortal  race  ? 


[In  the  original  MS.  the  Book  thus  opens  :— 
That  gentle  Spinster  whom  our  Squire  approved 
So  well,  they  judged  aright  who  said  he  loved, 
Though,  when  they  thought  to  what  the  love  would  lead, 
They  err'd—for  neither  would  so  far  proceed. 


'*  Quick  is  that  pace  in  early  life,  but  slow, 

"  Tedious,  and  heavy,  as  we  older  grow : 

"  But  yet,  though  slow,  the  movements  are  alike, 

"  And  vriih.  no  force  upon  the  memory  strike  ; 

^'  And  therefore,  tedious  as  we  find  them  all, 

"  They  leave  us  nothing  we  in  view  recall ; 

**  But  days  that  we  so  dull  and  heavy  knew 

'*  Are  now  as  moments  passing  ui  review, 

"  And  hence  arises  ancient  men's  report, 

"  That  days  are  tedious,  and  yet  years  are  short." 
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THE  MAID'S  STORY. 

A  Mother's  Advice— TVials  for  a  young  Lady— Ancient  Loveia 
—The  Mother  a  Wife— Grandmamma— Genteel  Economy- 
Frederick,  a  young  Collegian— Grandmamma  dies— Retreat 
with  Biddy— Comforts  of  the  Poor— Return  home— Death 
of  the  Husband— Nervous  Disorders— Conversion— PVede- 
rick  a  Teacher— Retreat  to  Sidmouth— Self- Examination— 
The  Mother  dies— Frederick  a  Soldier— Retirement  with 
a  Friend— llieir  Happiness  how  intempted— Frederick  an 
Actor— Is  dismissed  and  supported— A  last  Adventure. 

Thbee  days  remain'd  their  Friend,  and  then  again 
The  Brothers  left,  themselves  to  entertain ; 
When  spake  the  younger — *'  It  would  please  me 

weU 
"  To  hear  thy  Spinster-friend  her  story  tell ; 
**  And  our  attention  would  be  nobly  paid 
^*  Thus  to  compare  the  Bachelor  and  Maid." 

"  Frank  as  she  is,"  replied  the  Squire,  *'  nor^one 
**  Is  more  disposed  to  show  what  she  has  doi^e 
**  With  time,  or  time  with  her ;  yet  all  her  care 
**  And  every  trial  she  might  not  declare 
^*  To  one  a  stranger ;  but  to  me,  her  friend, 
"  She  has  the  story  of  those  trials  penn'd ; 
*'  These  shalt  thou  hear,  for  well  the  maid  I  know, 
"  And  will  her  efforts  and  her  conquests  show. 
"  Jacques  is  abroad,  and  we  alone  shall  dine, 
"  Aj&d  then  to  give  this  lady's  tale  be  mine ; 
^^  Thou  wilt  attend  to  this  good  spinster's  life, 
"  And  grieve  and  wonder  she  Is  not  a  wife : 
*'  But  if  we  judge  by  either  words  or  looks, 
'*  Her  mode  of  life,  her  morals,  or  her  books, 
^*  Her  pure  devotion,  unaffected  sense, 
"  Her  placid  air,  her  mild  benevolence, 
**  Her  gay  good  humour,  and  her  manners  free, 
^*  She  is  happy  as  a  maid  can  be ; 
'*  If  as  a  wife  I  know  not,  and  decline- 
''  Question  Uke  this  till  I  can  judge  of  thine." 

Then  f^m  a  secret  hoard  drew  forth  the  Squire 
His  tale,  and  said,  **  Attention  I  require — 
"  My  verse  you  may  condemn,  my  theme  you  must 
admire.^ 


This  Maiden  Lady»  to  her  promise  iust. 
Gave  them  her  story.— She  could  safely  trust 
Her  neighbours  both :  the  one  she  lone  had  known, 
The  other  Idndneas  and  respect  had  shown. 
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I  to  your  kindness  speak !  let  that  prevail, 
And  of  my  firailty  judge  as  beings  frail. 

My  father,  dying,  to  my  mother  left 
An  infant  charge,  of  all  things  else  bereft ; 
Poor,  but  experienced  in  the  world,  she  knew 
What  others  did,  and  judged  what  she  could  do ; 
Beauty  she  justly  weigh' d,  was  never  blind 
To  her  own  interest,  and  she  read  mankind : 
She  view*d  my  person  with  approving  glance, 
And  judged  the  way  my  fortune  to  advance  ; 
Taught  me  betimes  that  person  to  improve, 
And  make  a  lawful  merchandise  of  love ; 
Bade  me  my  temper  in  subjection  keep, 
And  not  pennit  my  vigilance  to  sleep ; 
I  was  not  one,  a  miss,  who  might  presume 
Now  to  be  crazed  by  mirth,  now  sunk  in  gloom ; 
Nor  to  be  fretful,  vapourish,  or  give  way 
To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  may ; 
But  I  must  please,  and  all  I  felt  of  pride, 
Contempt,  and  hatred,  I  must  cast  aside. 

*'  Have  not  one  fViend,"  my  mother  cried,  *'  not 
one; 
"  That  bane  of  our  romantic  triflers  shun ; 
"  Suppose  her  true,  can  she  afford  you  aid  ? 
*'  Suppose  her  false,  your  purpose  is  betray'd ; 
"  And  then  in  dubious  points,  and  matters  nice, 
*'  How  can  you  profit  by  a  child's  advice  ? 
"  While  you  are  writing  on  firom  post  to  post, 
"  Tour  hour  is  over,  and  a  man  is  lost : 
<*  Girls  of  their  hearts  are  scribbling ;  their  de- 
sires, 
"  And  what  the  folly  of  the  heart  requires, 
^  Dupes  to  their  dreams — ^but  I  the  truth  impart, 
"  You  cannot,  child,  afford  to  have  a  heart ; 
"  Think  nothing  of  it;  to  yourself  be  true, 
'*  And.  keep  life's  first  great  business   in  your 

view ; — 
*'  Take  it,  dear  Martha,  for  a  usefU  rule, 
^*  She  who  is  poor  is  ugly  or  a  fool ; 
"  Or,  worse  than  either,  has  a  bosom  fill'd 
"  With  soft  emotions,  and  with  raptures  thrill'd.* 

"  Bead  not  too  much,  nor  write  in  verse  or 
prose, 
"  For  tiien  you  make  the  dull  and  foolish  foes ; 
*'  Yet  those  who  do,  deride  not  nor  condemn, 
''  It  is  not  safe  to  raise  up  foes  in  them ; 
'^  For  though  they  harm  you  not,  as  blockheads  do, 
"  There  is  some  malice  in  the  scribbling  crew." 

Such  her  advice ;  fhll  hard  with  her  had  dealt 
The  world,  and  she  the  usage  keenly  felt. 

'*  Keep  your  good  name,"  she  said ;  "  and  that 
to  keep, 
"  You  must  not  suffer  vigilance  to  sleep  : 
*'  Some  have,  perhaps,  the  name  of  chaste  retain'd, 
"  When  nought  of  chastity  itself  remain'd ; 


Frankly,  not  fcarlew.  from  her  early  youth. 

She  gave  her  tale,  nor  woald  dUguiae  a  truth  ; 

Timid  in  pliieea,  and  with  aome  reatzaint, 

But  atill  reaolved  the  very  fhcts  to  paint. 

With  plaintive  amile  ahe  preAwed  what  ahe  apoke. 

And  the  Frienda  liatened  with  attentive  look.] 


"  But  there  is  danger — few  have  means  to  blind 
"  The  keen-eyed  world,  and  none  to  make  it  kind. 

<<  And  one  thing  more — to  free  yourself  firom 
foes, 
*'  Never  a  secret  to  your  friend  disclose ; 
"  Secrets  with  girls,  like  loaded  guns  with  bojs, 
"  Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise  ;* 
'*  To  show  how  trusted,  they  their  power  display : 
"  To  show  how  worthy,  they  the  trust  betray  ; 
'*  Like  pence  in  children's  pockets  secrets  lie 
**  In  female  bosoms — they  must  bum  or  fly. 

'<  Let  not  your  heart  be  soften'd  ;  if  it  be, 
"  Let  not  the  man  his  softening  influence  see  ; 
"  For  the  most  fond  will  sometimes  tyrants  prove, 
^  And  wound  the  bosom  where  they  trace  the  love. 
'*  But  to  your  fortime  look,  on  that  depend 
"  For  your  life's  comforts,  comforts  that  attend 
**  On  wealth  alone — wealth  gone,  they  have  their 
end." 

Such  were  my  mother's  cares  to  mend  my  lot. 
And  such  her  pupil,  they  succeeded  not. 

It  was  conceived  the  person  I  had  then 
Might  lead  to  serious  thoughts  some  wealthy  men, 
Who,  having  none  their  purpose  to  oppose. 
Would  soon  be  won  their  wishes  to  disclose  : 
My  mother  thought  I  was  the  very  child 
By  whom  the  old  and  amorous  are  beguiled : 
So  mildly  gay,  so  ignorantly  fair, 
And  pure,  no  doubt,  as  sleeping  infants  are : 
Then  I  had  lessons  how  to  look  and  move, 
And,  I  repeat,  make  merchandise  of  love. 

Thrice  it  was  tried  if  one  so  young  could  bring 
Old  wary  men  to  buy  the  binding  ring ; 
And  on  the  taper  finger,  to  whose  tip 
The  fond  old  swain  woidd  press  his  withering  lip. 
Place  the  strong  charm : — and  one  would  win  my 

heart 
By  re<«ssuming  youth — a  trying  part ; 
Girls,  he  supposed,  all  knew  the  young  were  bold. 
And  he  would  show  that  spirit  in  the  old  ; 
In  boys  they  loved  to  hear  the  rattling  tongae, 
And  he  would  t^  as  idly  as  the  young ; 
He  knew  the  vices  our  Lotharios  boast, 
And  he  would  show  of  every  vice  the  ghoat. 
The  evil's  self,  without  disguise  or  dress. 
Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness ; 
Not  as  the  drunkenness  of  slaves,  to  prove 
Vice  hateful,  but  that,  seeing,  I  might  love. 
He  drove  me  out,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Care  of  himself,  it  served  as  care  for  me  ; 
For  he  would  tell  me,  that  he  should  not  spare 
Man,  horse,  or  carriage,  if  I  were  not  there ; 
Provoked  at  last,  my  malice  I  obey'd. 
And  smiling  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid." 
This  check'd  his  spirit ;  but  he  said,  '*  Could  you 
"  Have  charge  so  rich,  you  would  be  carefiil  too." 


>  [Here  foUowa  in  MS.  :— 
**  Think  not  of  love  1  it  ia  a  chance  indeed, 
**  When  love  and  prudence  aide  by  aide  proceed. 
'*  Nay,  when  they  do,  I  doabtfdlly  approve— 
«  Love  befflea  prudence— Oh  1  beware  of  love."] 
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And  he,  indeed,  bo  Tery  slowly  drove, 
That  we  dismiBs'd  the  over-cautious  love. 

My  next  admirer  was  of  equal  age, 
And  wish'd  the  child's  affection  to  engage, 
And  keep  the  fluttering  bird  a  victim  in  his  cage : 
He  had  no  portion  of  his  rival's  glee, 
But  gravely  praised  the  gravity  in  me ; 
Religious,  moral,  both  in  word  and  deed, 
But  warmly  disputatious  in  his  creed  : 
Wild  in  his  younger  time,  as  we  were  told, 
And  therefore  like  a  penitent  when  old. 
Strange  !  he  should  wish  a  lively  girl  to  look 
Upon  the  methods  his  repentance  took. 
Then  he  would  say,  he  was  no  more  a  rake 
To  squander  money  for  his  passions'  sake ; 
Yet,  upon  proper  terms,  as  man  discreet, 
He  with  my  mother  was  disposed  to  treat, 
To  whom  he  told,  **  the  price  of  beauty  fell 
"  In  every  market,  and  but  few  could  sell ; 
*'  That  trade  in  India,  once  alive  and  brisk, 
'^  Was  over  done,  and  scarcely  worth  the  risk." 
Then  stoop'd  to  speak  of  board,  and  what  for  life 

A  wife  would  cost if  he  should  take  a  wife. 

Hardly  he  bargain'd,  and  so  much  desired, 
That  we  demurr'd ;  and  he,  displeased,  retired. 

And  now  I  hoped  to  rest,  nor  act  again 
The  paltry  part  for  which  I  felt  disdain, 
When  a  third  lover  came  within  our  view, 
And  somewhat  differing  from  the  former  two  ; 
He  had  been  much  abroad,  and  he  had  seen 
The  world's  weak  side,  and  read   the   hearts  of 

men; 
But  all,  it  seem'd,  this  study  could  produce, 
Was  food  for  spleen,  derision,  and  abuse ; 
He  levell'd  all,  as  one  who  had  intent 
To  clear  the  vile  and  spot  the  innocent : 
He  praised  my  sense,  and  said  I  ought  to  be 
From  girl's  restraint  and  nursery  maxims  free : 
He  praised  my  mother ;  but  he  judged  her  wrong 
To  keep  us  from  the  admiring  world  so  long : 
He  praised  himself ;  and  then  his  vices  named, 
And  call'd  them  follies,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
He  more  than  hinted  that  the  lessons  taught 
By  priests  were  all  with  superstition  firaught ; 
And  I  must  think  them  for  the  crowd  design'd, 
Not  to  alarm  the  free  and.  liberal  mind. 

Wisdom  with  him  was  virtue.    They  were  wrong 
And   weak,   he   said,   who  went   not  with   the 

throng ; 
Man  must  his  passions  order  and  restrain, 
In  all  that  gives  his  fellow-subjects  pain ; 
But  yet  of  guilt  he  would  in  pity  speak. 
And,  as  he  judged,  the  wicked  were  the  weak. 

Such  was  the  lover  of  a  simple  maid, 
Who  seem'd  to  call  his  logic  to  his  aid. 
And  to  mean  something :  I  will  not  pretend 
To  judge  the  purpose  of  my  reasoning  firiend. 
Who  was  dismiss'd,  in  quiet  to  complain 
That  so  much  labour  was  bestow'd  in  vain. 

And  now  my  mother  seem'd  disposed  to  try 
A  life  of  reason  and  tranquillity ; 
Ere  this,  her  health  and  spirits  were  the  best. 
Hers  the  day's  trifling,  and  the  nightly  rest ; 


But  something  new  was  in  her  mind  instiUM ; 
Unquiet  thoughts  the  matron  bosom  fill'd ; 
For  five-and-forty  peaceful  years  she  bore 
Her  placid  looks,  and  dress  becoming  wore  : 
She  could  a  compliment  with  pleasure  take, 
But  no  absurd  impression  could  it  make. 
Now  were  her  nerves  disorder'd :  she  was  weak, 
And  must  the  help  of  a  physician  seek — 
A  Scotch  physician,  who  had  just  began 
To  settle  near  us,  quite  a  graceful  man. 
And  very  clever,  with  a  soft  address. 
That  would  his  meaning  tenderly  express. 

Sick  as  my  mother  seem'd,  when  he  inquired 
If  she  was  ill,  he  found  her  well  attired ; 
She  purchased  wares  so  showy  and  so  fine, 
The  venders  all  believed  th'  indulgence  mine : 
But  I,  who  thrice  was  woo'd,  had  lovers  three. 
Must  now  again  a  very  infant  be ; 
While  the  good  lady,  twenty  years  a  wife. 
Was  to  decide  the  colour  of  his  life : 
And  she  decided.     She  was  wont  t'  appear 
To  these  unequal  marriages  severe ; 
Her  thoughts  of  such  with  energy  she  told, 
And  was  repulsive,  dignified,  and  cold ; 
But  now,  like  monarchs  weary  of  a  throne, 
She  would  no  longer  reign — at  least  alone. 

She  gave  her  pulse,  and  with  a  manner  sweet, 
Wish'd  him  to  feel  how  kindly  they  could  beat ; 
And  't  is  a  thing  quite  wonderful  to  tell 
How  soon  he  understood  them,  and  how  well. 

Now,  when  she  married,  I  from  home  was  sent, 
With  grandmamma  to  keep  perpetual  Lent ; 
For  she  would  take  me  on  conditions  cheap, 
For  what  we  scarcely  could  a  parrot  keep : 
A  trifle  added  to  the  daily  fare 
Would  feed  a  maiden  who  must  learn  to  spare. 

With  grandmamma  I  lived  in  perfect  ease ; 
Consent  to  starve,  and  I  was  sure  to  please. 
FuU  well  I  knew  the  painful  shifts  we  made. 
Expenses  all  to  lessen  or  evade, 
And  tradesmen's  flinty  hearts  to  soften  and  per^ 
suade. 

Poor  grandmamma  mmong  the  gentry  dwelt 
Of  a  small  town,  and  all  the  honour  felt ; 
Shrinking  from  all  approaches  to  disgrace 
That  might  be  mark'd  in  so  genteel  a  place ; 
Where  every  daily  deed,  as  soon  as  done. 
Ran  through  the  town  as  fast  as  it  could  run — 
At  dinners  what  appear'd — at  cards  who  lost  or 
won. 

Our  good  appearance  through  the  town  was 
known, 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  matters  of  our  own ; 
And  you  would  judge  that  she  in  scandal  dealt 
Who  told  on  what  we  fed,  or  how  we  felt. 

We  had  a  little  maid,  some  four  feet  high. 
Who  was  employ'd  our  household  stores  to  buy ; 
For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trade. 
And  tease  to  assent  whom  she  could  not  persuade. 
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Methinks  I  see  her,  with  her  pigmy  light, 
Precede  her  mistress  in  a  moonless  night ; 
From  the  small  lantern    throwing  through  the 

street 
The  dimm'd  effulgence  at  her  lady's  feet. 
What  time  she  went  to  prove  her  well-known  skill 
With  rival  friends  at  their  beloved  quadrille. 


"  And  how 's  your  pain  ?"  inquired  the  gentle 
maid, 
For  that  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  play'd ; 
And  this  she  answer'd  as  the  cards  decreed, 
"  O  Biddy !  ask  not— very  bad  indeed ;" 
Or,  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  spirit  light, 
«*  Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to-night." 

The  good  old  lady  often  thought  me  vain, 
And  of  my  dress  would  tenderly  complain ; 
But  Uked  my  taste  in  food  of  every  kind. 
As  from  all  grossness,  like  her  own,  refined : 
Yet,  when  she  hinted  that  on  herbs  and  bread 
Girls  of  my  age  and  spirit  should  be  fed, 
Whate*er  my  age  had  borne,  my  flesh  and  blood. 
Spirit  and  strength,  the  interdict  withstood  ; 
But  though  I  might  the  frugal  soul  offend 
Of  the  g^>d  matron,  now  my  only  friend, 
And  though  her  purse  suggested  rules  so  strict, 
Her  love  could  not  the  pimishment  inflict : 
She  sometimes  watch'd  the  morsel  with  a  frown, 
And  sigh'd  to  see,  but  let  it  still  go  down. 

Our  butcher's  bill,  to  me  a  monstrous  sum. 
Was  such,  that,  summon'd,  he  forbore  to  come : 
Proud  man  was  he ;  and  when  the  bill  was  paid, 
He  put  the  money  in  his  bag  and  play'd, 
Jerking  it  up,  and  catching  it  again, 
And  poising  in  his  hand  in  pure  disdain ; 
While  the  good  hidy,  awed  by  man  so  proud, 
And  yet  disposed  to  have  her  claims  aUow'd, 
Balanced  between  humility  and  pride. 
Stood  a  fall'n  empress  at  the  butcher's  side. 

Praising  his  meat  as  delicate  and  nice 

"  Yes,  madam,  yes  I  if  people  pay  the  price." 

So  lived  the  lady,  and  so  murmur'd  I, 
In  all  the  grief  of  pride  and  poverty : 
Twice  in  the  year  there  came  a  note  to  tell 
How  well  mamma,  who  hoped  the  child  was  well ; 
It  was  not  then  a  pleasure  to  be  styled. 
By  a  mamma  of  such  experience.  Child  I 
But  I  suppress'd  the  feelings  of  my  pride, 
Or  other  feelings  set  them  all  aside. 

There  was  a  youth  from  college,  just  the  one 
I  judged  mamma  would  value  as  a  son ; 
He  was  to  me  good,  handsome,  leam'd,  genteel — 
I  cannot  now  what  then  I  thought  reveal ; 
But  in  a  word,  he  was  the  very  youth 
Who  told  me  what  I  judged  the  very  truth. 
That  love  like  his  and  charms  like  mine  agreed. 
For  all  description  they  must  both  exceed : 
Yet  scarcely  can  I  throw  a  smile  on  things 
So  painful,  but  that  Time  his  comfort  brings. 
Or  rather  throws  oblivion  on  the  mind ; 
For  we  are  more  forgetful  than  resign'd. 


We  both  were  young,  had  heard  of  love  and 
read. 
And  could  see  nothing  in  the  thing  to  dread. 
But  like  a  simple  pair  our  time  employ'd 
In  pleasant  views  to  be  in  time  eigoy'd ; 
When  Frederick  came,^the  kind  old  lady  smiled 
To  see  the  youth  so  taken  with  her  child  ; 
A  nice  young  man,  who  came  with  unsoiPd  feet 
In  her  best  room,  and  neither  drank  nor  eat : 
Alas  I  he  planted  in  a  vacant  breast 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  robb'd  it  of  its  rest. 

All  now  appear*d  so  right,  so  fair,  so  just. 
We  surely  might  the  lovely  prospect  trust ! 
Alas  !  poor  Frederick  and  his  charmer  found 
That  they  were  standing  on  fallacious  ground : 
All  that  the  father  of  the  youth  could  do 
Was  done — and  now  he  must  himself  pursue 
Success  in  life  ;  and,  honest  truth  to  state. 
He  was  not  fitted  for  a  candidate : 
I,  too,  had  nothing  in  this  world  below, 
Save  what  a  Scotch  physician  could  bestow. 
Who  for  a  pittance  took  my  mother's  hand, — 
And  if  disposed,  what  had  they  to  command  ? 
But  these  were  after  fears,  nor  came  t'  annoy 
The  tender  children  in  their  dreams  of  joy : 
Who  talk'd  of  glebe  and  garden,  tithe  and  rent, 
And  how  a  fancied  income  should  be  spent : 
What  friends,  what  social  parties  we  should  see. 
And  live  with  what  genteel  economy ; 
In  fact,  we  gave  our  hearts  as  children  give. 
And  thought  of  living  as  our  neighbours  live. 

Now,  when  assured  ourselves  that  all  was  well, 
'T  was  right  our  friends  of  these  designs  to  teU : 
For  this  we  parted. — Grandmamma,  amazed. 
Upon  her  child  with  fond  compassion  gazed  ; 
Then  pious  tears  appear'd,  but  not  a  word 
In  aid  of  weeping,  tiU  she  cried  ''  Good  Lord  !** 
She  then,  with  hurried  motion,  sought  the  stidrs. 
And,  calling  Biddy,  bade  her  come  to  prayers. 

Yet  the  good  lady,  early  in  her  life,  ' 
Was  oall'd  to  vow  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 
She  sought  the  altar  by  her  friends'  advice. 
No  free-will  offering,  but  a  sacrifice : 
But  here  a  forward  girl  and  eager  boy 
Dared  talk  of  life,  and  turn  their  heads  with  joy. 
To  my  mamma  I  wrote  in  just  the  way 
I  felt,  and  said  what  dreaming  lasses  say — 
How  handsome  Frederick  was,  by  all  confeas*d. 
How  well  he  look'd,  how  very  well  he  dres8*d : 
With  learning  much,  that  would  for  both  provide, 
His  mother  8  darling,  and  his  father's  pride  : 
And  then  he  loves  me  more  than  mind  can  guess, 
Than  heart  conceive,  or  eloquence  express. 

No  letter  came,  a  doubtful  mind  to  ease. 
And,    what  was  worse,   no    Frederick    came  to 

please ; 
To  college  gone — so  thought  our  little  maid : 
But  not  to  see  me !  I  was  much  afraid ; 
I  walk'd  the  garden  round,  and  deeply  sigh*d. 
When  grandmamma  grew  faint !  and  dropped,  and 

died. 
A  fate  so  awful  and  so  sudden  drove 
All  else  away,  and  half  extinguish'd  love. 
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Strange  people  came :  they  search'd  the  house 
around, 
And — vulgar  wretches! — sold  whatever  they  found : 
The  secret  hoards  that  in  the  drawers  were  kept, 
The  silver  toys  that  with  the  tokens  slept, 
The  precious  beads,  the  corals  vdth  their  bells. 
That  laid  secure,  lock*d  up  in  secret  cells, 
The  costly  silk,  the  tabby,  the  brocade. 
The  very  garment  for  the  wedding  made. 
Were  brought  to  sale,  with  many  a  jest  thereon — 

"  Going — a  bridal  dress — for Going  I — Gone  !" 

That  ring,  dear  pledge  of  early  love  and  true, 
That  to  the  wedded  finger  almost  grew, 
Was  sold  for  six  and  tenpence  to  a  Jew ! 

Great  was  the  fancied  worth ;  but  ah !  how  small 
The  sum  thus  made,  and  yet  how  valued  all ! 
But  all  that  to  the  shameful  service  went 
Just  paid  the  bills,  the  burial,  and  the  rent ; 
And  I  and  Biddy,  ipoor  deserted  maids ! 
Were  tum'd  adrift  to  seek  for  other  aids. 

Now  left  by  all  the  world,  as  I  believed, 
I  wonder'd  much  that  I  so  little  griev'd ; 
Yet  I  was  frightened  at  the  painful  view 
Of  shiftless  want,  and  saw  not  what  to  do  : 
In  times  like  this  the  poor  have  little  dread, 
They  can  but  work,  and  they  shall  then  be  fed  : 
And  Biddy  cheered  me  with  such  thoughts  as  this, 
**  Tou  '11  find  the  poor  have  their  exgoyments, 

miss !" 
Indeed  I  saw,  for  Biddy  took  me  home 
To  a  forsaken  hovel's  cold  and  gloom  ; 
And,  while  my  tears  in  plenteous  flow  were  shed. 
With  her  own  hand  she  placed  her  proper  bed, 
Reserved  for  need.   A  fire  was  quickly  made. 
And  food,  the  purchase  for  the  day,  display'd : 
She  let  in  air  to  make  the  damps  retire. 
Then  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire : 
She  then  began  her  wonted  peace  to  feel. 
She  bought  her  wool,  and  sought  her  favourite 

wheel, 
That  as  she  tum'd,  she  sang  with  sober  glee, 
"  Begone,  dull  Care !    I  '11  have   no    more   with 

thee :" 
Then  tum*d  to  me,  and  bade  me  weep  no  more. 
But  try  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor. 

When  dinner  came,  on  table  brown  and  bare 
W^ere  placed  the  humblest  forms  of  earthenware. 
With  one  blue  dish,  on  which  our  food  was  placed, 
For  appetite  provided,  jiot  for  taste : 
I  look'd  disgusted,  having  lately  seen 
All  so  minutely  delicate  and  clean ; 
Yet,  as  I  sat,  I  found  to  my  surprise 
A  vulgar  kind  of  inclination  rise. 
And  near  my  humble  iUend  and  nearer  drew, 
Tried  the  strange  food,  and  was  partaker  too. 

I  walk'd  at  eve,  but  not  where  I  was  seen, 
And  thought,  with  sorrow,  What  can  Frederick 

mean? 
I  must  not  write,  I  said,  for  I  am  poor ; 
And  then  I  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 
Kind-hearted  Biddy  tried  my  griefs  to  heal : — 
"  This  is  a  nothing  to  what  others  feel ; 
"  Life  has  a  thousand  sorrows  worse  than  this ; 
"  A  lover  lost  is  not  a  fortune,  miss  ! 


"  One  goes,  another  comes,  and  which  is  best 
"  There  is  no  telling^set  your  heart  at  rest." 

At  night  we  pray'd — I  dare  not  say  a  word 
Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd ; 
And  very  pious  upon  Biddy's  part. 
But  mine  were  all  efflisions  of  the  heart ; 
While  she  her  angels  call'd  their  peace  to  shed, 
And  bless  the  comers  of  our  little  bed. 
All  was  a  dream !  I  said.  Is  this  indeed 
To  be  my  life  ?  and  thus  to  lodge  and  feed, 
To  pay  for  what  I  have,  and  work  for  what  I 

need? 
Must  I  be  poor  ?  and  Frederick,  if  we  meet. 
Would  not  so  much  as  know  me  in  the  street ; 
Or,  as  he  walk'd  with  ladies,  he  would  try. 
To  be  engaged  as  we  were  passing  by. 
And  then  I  wept  to  think  that  I  should  grow 
Like  them  whom  he  would  be  ashamed  to  know. 

On  the  third  day,  while  striving  with  my  fate, 
And  hearing  Biddy  all  its  comforts  state. 
Talking  of  all  her  neighbours,  all  her  schemes, 
Her  stories,  merry  jests,  and  warning  dreams. 
With  tales  of  mirth  and  murder  I— Oh !  the  nights 
Pass'd,  said  the  maiden,  in  such  dear  delights, — 
And  I  was  thinking,  Can  the  time  arrive 
When  I  shall  thus  be  humbled,  and  survive  ? — 
Then  I  beheld  a  horse  and  handsome  gig. 
With  the  good  air,  tall  form,  and  comely  wig 
Of  Doctor  Mackey — ^I  in  fear  began 
To  say.   Good    Heaven,  preserve    me  from  the 

man! 
But  fears  ill  reason, — ^Heaven  to  such  a  mind 
Had  lent  a  heart  compassionate  and  kind. 

From  him  I  leam'd  that  one  had  call'd  to  know 
What  with  my  hand  my  parents  could  bestow ; 
And  when  he  leam'd  the  truth,  in  high  disdain 
He  told  my  fate,  and  home  retum'd  again. 
"  Nay,  be  not  grieved,  my  lovely  girl ;  but  few 
"  Wed  the  first  love,  however  kind  and  true ; 
"  Something  there  comes  to  break  the  strongest 

vow, 
**  Or  mine  had  been  my  gentle  Mattle  now. 
"  When  the  good  lady  died — but  let  me  leave 
"  All  gloomy  subjects — *t  is  not  good  to  grieve." 

Thus    the    kind  Scotchman  soothed    me:    he 
sustain'd 
A  father's  part,  and  my  submission  gain'd : — 
Then  my  affection  ;  and  he  often  told 
My  sterner  parent  that  her  heart  was  cold. 
He  grew  in  honour — ^he  obtain'd  a  name — 
And  now  a  favourite  with  the  place  became : 
To  me  most  gentle,  he  would  condescend 
To  read  and  reason,  be  the  guide  and  friend ; 
He  taught  me  knowledge  of  the  wholesome  kind, 
And  fiU'd  with  many  a  useful  truth  my  mind  : 
Life's  common  burden  daily  lighter  grew. 
And  even  Frederick  lessen'd  in  my  view : 
Cold  and  repulsive  as  he  once  appear'd. 
He  was  by  every  generous  act  endear'd ; 
And,  above  all,  that  he  with  ardour  fiU'd 
My  soul  for  truth— a  love  by  him  instill'd ; 
Till  my  mamma  grew  jealous  of  a  maid 
To  whom  a  husband  such  attention  paid : 
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Not  grossly  jealous ;  but  it  gave  her  pain, 
And  she  observed,  "  He  made  her  daughter  vain ; 
'*  And  what  his  help  to  one  who  must  not  look 
"  To  gain  her  bread  by  poring  on  a  book  ?" 

This  was  distress ;  but  this,  and  all  beside, 
Was  lost  in  grief —my  kinder  parent  died  ; 
When  praised  and  loved,  when  joy  and  health  he 

gave. 
He  sank  lamented  to  an  early  grave : 
Then  love  and  woe — the  parent  and  the  child, 
Lost  in  one  grief,  allied  and  reconciled. 

Tet  soon  a  will,  that  left  me  half  his  worth. 
To  the  same  spirit  gave  a  second  birth : 
But  'twas  a  mother's  spleen ;  and  she  indeed 
Was  sick  and  sad,  and  had  of  comfort  need  ; 
I  watch'd  the  way  her  anxious  spirit  .took, 
And  often  found  her  musing  o'er  a  book  ; 
She  changed  her  dress,  her  church,  her  priest,  her 

prayer, 
Join'd  a  new  sect,  and  sought  her  comforts  there  ; 
Some  strange  coarse  people  came,  and  were  so  free 
In  their  addresses,  they  offended  me ; 
But  my  mamma  threw  all  her  pride  away — 
More  humble  she  as  more  assuming  they. 

"  And  what,"  they  said,  as  having  power,  "  are 
now 
"  The  inward  conflicts  ?  Do  you  strive  ?  and  how  ?" 
Themselves  confessing  thoughts  so  new  and  wild, 
I  thought  them  like  the  visions  of  a  child. 
"  Could  we,"  they  ask,  "  our  best  good  deeds  con- 
demn? 
*^  And  did  we  long  to  touch  the  garment's  hem  ? 
"  And  was  it  so  with  us  ?  for  so  it  was  with  them." 
A  younger  few  assumed  a  softer  part. 
And  tried  to  shake  the  fortress  of  my  heart ; 
To  this  my  pliant  mother  lent  her  aid. 
And  wish'd  the  winning  of  her  erring  maid : 
I  was  constrain'd  her  female  friends  to  hear, 
But  suffer'd  not  a  bearded  convert  near : 
Though  more  than  one  attempted,  with  their  whine. 
And  ''  Sister !  sister !  how  that  heart  of  thine  ?" 
But  this  was  freedom  I  for  ever  check'd : 
Mine  was  a  heart  no  brother  could  affect. 

3ut,  "  Would  I  hear  the  preacher,  and  receive 
"  The  dropping  dew  of  his  discourse  at  eve  9 
"  The  soft,  sweet  words  ?"   I  gave  two  precious 

hours 
To  hear  of  gifts  and  graces,  helps  and  powers ; 
When  a  pale  youth,  who  should  dismiss  the  flock, 
Gave  to  my  bosom  an  electric  shock. 
While  in  that  act  he  look'd  upon  my  face 
As  one  in  that  all-equalizing  place : 
Nor,  though  he  sought  me,  would  he  lay  aside 
Their  cold,  dead  freedom,  or  their  dull,  sad  pride. 


s  [Original  MS.  :— 
On  Sidmoiith  terrace  pace  at  mom  and  noon, 
Or  view  finin  Dawlish  rocks  the  fuU-orb'd  moon ; 
At  Exmouth  beacon  the  ftur  bay  explore, 
Or  quiet  sit  at  Teignmouth'a  pebbly  shore ; 
These  scenes  are  lovely  all,  and  wiU  your  peace  restore.] 

*  [Thus  in  the  original  MS.  :— 
Dear  scenes  of  social  comfort,  friendly  ease, 
Tlie  power  of  pleasing,  the  delight  to  please ; 


Of  his  conversion  he  with  triumph  spoke. 
Before  he  orders  fronl-a  bishop  took ; 
Then  how  his  father's  apger  he  had  braved. 
And,  safe  himself,  his  erring  neighbours  saved. 
Me  he  rejoiced  a  sister  to  behold 
Among  the  members  of  his  favourite  fold ; 
He  had  not  sought  me,  the  availing  call 
Demanded  all  his  love,  and  had  it  all ; 
But,  now  thus  met,  it  must  be  Heaven's  design. — 
Indeed  I  I  thought,  it  never  shall  be  mine. 
Yes,  we  must  wed  I     He  was  not  rich ;  and  I 
Had  of  the  earthly  good  a  mean  supply ; 
But  it  sufficed.     Of  his  conversion  then 
He  told,  and  labours  in  converting  men ; 
For  he  was  chosen  all  their  bands  among — 
Another  Daniel !  honour'd,  though  so  young. 

He  oall'd  me  sister ;  show'd  me  that  he  knew 
What  I  possess'd,  and  told  what  it  would  do ; 
My  looks,  I  judge,  express'd  my  full  disdain. 
But  it  was  given  to  the  man  in  vain : 
They  preach  till  they  are  proud,  and  pride  disturbs 
the  brain. 

Is  this  the  youth  once  timid,  mild,  polite  ? 
How  odious  now,  and  sick'ning  to  the  sight ! 
Proud  that  he  sees,  and  yet  so  truly  blind. 
With  all  this  blight  and  mildew  on  the  mind  ! 
Amazed  the  solemn  creature  heard  me  vow 
That  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  him  now. 

**  Then  art  thou  changed,  fair  maiden  ?  changed 
thy  heart  ?" 
I  answer'd,  "  No ;  but  I  perceive  thou  art." 


Still  was  my  mother  sad,  her  nerves  relax'd. 
And  our  small  income  for  advice  was  tax'd  ; 
When  I,  who  long'd  for  change  and  freedom,  cried, 
*<  Let  sea  and  Sidmouth's  balmy  air  be  tried  :'* 
And  so  they  were,  and  every  neighbouring  scene. 
That  make  the  bosom,  like  the  clime,  serene  ; ' 
Yet  were  her  teachers  loth  to  yield  assent. 
And  not  without  the  warning  voice  we  went  ; 
And  there  was  secret  counsel  all  unknown 
To  me — ^but  I  had  counsel  of  my  own. 

And  now  there  pass'd  a  portion  of  my  time 
In  ease  delicious  and  in  joy  sublime — 
With  friends  endear'd  by  kindness — with  delight — 
In  all  that  could  the  feeling  mind  excite, 
Or  please,  excited  ;— walks  in  every  place 
Where  we  could  pleasure  find  and  beauty  trace  ; 
Or  views  at  night,  where  on  the  rocky  steep 
Shines  the  full  moon,  or  glitters  on  the  deep. 

Yes,  they  were  happy  days ;  but  they  are  fled ! 
All  now  are  parted — ^part  are  with  the  dead !  * 


When  friends  agreed  the  views  aronnd  t*  explore. 
When  sympathising  minds  exchanged  their  store ; 
When  fear  was  banlsh'd,  and  no  form  desired. 
But  Such  as  decency  and  sense  required ; 
When  each  in  meeting  wore  the  looks  that  make 
Such  rtrong  impression  and  preclude  mistake  ; 
When  loou,  and  words,  and  manner  all  decba« 
Wliat  hearts,  and  thoughts,  and  dispositions  are ; — 
In  fkct,  when  we  in  various  modes  express 
That  we  are  happy  all ;  all  answer  Yes  I 
This  is  indeed  approach  to  perfect  happiness. 
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Still  it  18  pleasure,  though  't  is  mix*d  with  pain, 
To  think  of  joys  that  cannot  live  again  ! — 
'    Here  cannot  liye  ;  but  they  excite  desire 
Of  purer  kind,  and  heavenly  thoughts  inspire  ! 


And  now  my  mother,  weakened  in  her  mind, 
Her  will,  subdued  before,  to  me  resign'd. 
Wean*d  from  her  late  directors,  by  degrees 
She  sank  resign*d,  and  only  sought  for  ease : 
I    In  a  small  town  upon  the  coast  we  fix*d ; 
Nor  in  amusement  with  associates  mix*d. 
My  years — but  other  mode  will  I  pursue. 
And  count  my  time  by  what  I  sought  to  do. 

And  was  that  mind  at  ease  ?  could  I  avow 
That  no  once    leading    thoughts    engaged    me 

now? 
Was  I  convinced  th'  enthusiastic  man 
Had  ruin'd  what  the  loving  boy  began  ? 
I  answer'd  doubting — I  could  still  detect 
Feelings  too  soft — yet  him  I  could  reject- 
Feelings  that  came  when  I  had  least  employ. 
When  common  pleasures  I  could  least  eigoy — 
When  I  was  pacing  lonely  in  the  rays 
Of  a  full  moon,  in  lonely  walks  and  ways — 
When  I  was  sighing  o*er  a  tale's  distress, 
And  paid  attention  to  my  Bible  less. 

These  found,  I  sought  my  remedies  for  these ; 
I  sufTer'd  common  things  my  mind  to  please, 
And  common  pleasures :  seldom  walk*d  alone. 
Nor  when  the  moon  upon  the  waters  shone ; 
But  then  ray  candles  lit,  my  window  closed. 
My  needle  took,  and  with  my  neighbours  prosed  : 
And  in  one  year — nay,  ere  the  end  of  one — 
My  labour  ended,  and  my  love  was  done. 

My  heart  at  rest,  I  boldly  look*d  within, 
And  dared  to  ask  it  of  its  secret  sin ; 
Alas  !  with  pride  it  answer*d,  "  Look  around, 
"  And  tell  me  where  a  better  heart  is  found !" 
And  then  I  traced  my  virtues  :  Oh !  how  few, 
In  fact,  they  were,  and  yet  how  vain  I  grew ; 
Thought  of  my  kindness,  condescension,  ease. 
My  will,  my  wishes,  nay,  my  power  to  please ; 
I  judged  me  prudent,  rational,  discreet. 
And  void  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  deceit ; 
I  read,  not  lightly,  as  I  some  had  known. 
But  made  an  author's  meaning  all  my  own : 
In  short,  what  lady  could  a  poet  choose 
As  a  superior  subject  for  his  Muse  ? 


DearobjecUl  acattet'd  in  the  world  aroand. 
Whom  do  ye  gladden  ?  where  may  ye  be  found  ? 
Ye  who  excited  joy  by  day— by  night, 
Ye  who  delighted  to  diapense  delight— 
Ye  who  to  pleaae  the  ■adden'd  temper  itrove. 
Who,  when  j'e  loved  not,  show'd  the  effect  of  love— 
Ye  who  are  bleninga  whereMe'er  ye  dwell, 
Accept  the  wishes  of  a  long  ikrewelllj 

A  C"  Power  Eternal  t  assemble  round  thy  throne  the  innume- 
rable throne  of  my  fellow-mortals:  let  them  listen  to  my 
Confessions,  let  them  blush  at  my  depravity,  let  them  ii«mble 
at  ray  safferinas ;  let  each  in  his  turn  expose  with  equal  sin- 
cerity the  failings,  the  wanderings  of  his  heart,  and,  if  he 
dare,  aver  /  was  better  tham  that  nan."— Rousskau.] 


So  said  my  heart ;  and  Conscience  straight  re- 
plied— 
''  I  say  the  matter  is  not  fairly  tried : 
**  I  am  offended,  hurt,  dissatisfied. 
"  First  of  the  Christian  graces,  let  me  see 
'<  What  thy  pretensions  to  humility? 
"  Art  thou  prepared  for  trial  ?  Wilt  thou  say, 
"  I  am  this  being,  and  for  judgment  pray  ? 
"  And  with  the  gallant  Frenchman,  wilt  thou  cry, 
"  When  to  thy  judge  presented.  Thus  am  I  * — 
"  Thus  was  I  form'd — these  talents  I  possessed — 
"  So  I  employ 'd    them — and  thou    know'st  the 
rest?" 

Thus  Conscience ;  and  she  then  a  picture  drew. 
And  bade  me  think  and  tremble  at  the  view. 
One  I  beheld — a  wife,  a  mother — go 
To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe  ; 
She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and 

base. 
And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place  : 
Fighting  her  way —the  way  that  angels  fight 
With  powers  of  darkness— to  let  in  the  light ; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  hast  thou  such  victory  won 
As  this,  a  sinner  of  thy  sex,  has  done. 
And  calls  herself  a  sinner  ?  What  art  thou  ? 
And  where  thy  praise  and  exaltation  now  ?  * 
Yet  is  she  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 
And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice ; 
Shrinks  from  the  ruffian  gate,  the  savage  gloom, 
That  reign  where  guilt  and  misery  find  a  home : 
Guilt  chained,  and  misery  purchased;   and  with 

them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn — 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  th'  insulting  leer 
Of  shame,  all  fix'd  on  her  who  ventures  here : 
Yet  all  she  braved !  she  kept  her  steadfast  eye 
On  the  dear  cause,  and  brush'd  the  baseness  by.7 
So  would  a  mother  press  her  darling  child 
Close  to  her  breast,  with  tainted  rags  defiled. 


But  thou  hast  talents  truly  I  say  the  ten : 
Come,  let  us  look  at  their  improvement  then. 
What  hast  thou  done  to  aid  thy  suffering  kind. 
To  help  the  sick,  the  deaf,  the  kune,  the  blind  ? 
Hast  thou  not  spent  thy  intellectual  force 
On  books  abstruse,  in  critical  discourse  ? 
Wasting  in  useless  energy  thy  days. 
And  idly  listening  to  their  common  praise, 
Who  can  a  kind  of  transient  fame  dispense, 
And  say—"  A  woman  of  exceeding  sense." 
Thus  tried,  and  failing,  the  suggestions  fled, 
And  a  corrected  spirit  reign'd  instead. 


«  [In  MS.  :— 

What  Is  the  good  that  thy  whole  life  haa  done. 
Compared  with  her  one  day,  a  single  one  ?] 


7  [**  Of  that  charity  which,  tending  directly  to  amend  the 
guilty,  is  beneAcial  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  its  immediate 
objects,  a  memorable  example  has  been  given  in  Mrs.  Fky, 
and  thoee  other  generous  Quakers  who  have  effected  so 
great  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  prisoners  in 
Newgate.  Tlieir  aealous  and  well-directed  benevolence  is 
beyond  sll  praise ;  and  as  it  proceeds  f^om  the  most  exalted 
of  all  motives— true  Cliristian  charity— so,  beyond  all  doubt, 
itcairies  with  it  the  highest  of  all  rewarda."— Soutrby.] 


My  mother  yet  was  living  ;  but  the  flame 
Of  life  now  flashed,  and  &inter  then  became  ; 
I  made  it  pleasant,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
A  parent  looking  as  a  child  to  me. 

And  now  our  humble  place  grew  wondrous  gay  ; 
Came  gallant  persons  in  their  red  array : 
All  strangers  welcome  there,  extremely  welcome 

they. 
"When  in  the  church  I  saw  inquiring  eyes 
Fix'd  on  my  face  i^-ith  pleasure  and  surprise  ; 
And  soon  a  knocking  at  my  door  was  heard ; 
And  soon  the  lover  of  my  youth  appeared — 
Frederick,  in  all  his  glory,  glad  to  meet, 
And  say,  "  his  happiness  was  now  complete." 

He  told  his  flight  from  superstitious  zeal ; 
But  first  what  torments  he  was  doom*d  to  feel : 
**  The  tender  tears  he  saw  from  women  fall — 
**  The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all — 
"  The  threats  of  crazed  enthusiasts,  bound  to  keep 
"  The  struggling  mind,and  awe  the  straying  sheep — 
"  From  these,  their  love,  their  curses,  and  their 

creed, 
"  Was  I  by  reason  and  exertion  freed." 

Then,  like  a  man  who  often  had  been  told 
And  was  convinced  success  attends  the  bold, 
His  former  purpose  he  renew*d,  and  swore 
He  never  loved  me  half  so  well  before : 
Before  he  felt  a  something  to  divide 
The  heart,  that  now  had  not  a  love  beside. 

In  earlier  times  had  I  myself  amused. 
And  first  my  swain  perplex*d,  and  then  refused ; — 
Cure  for  conceit ; — but  now  in  purpose  grave, 
Strong  and  decisive  the  reply  I  gave. 
Still  he  would  come,  and  talk,  as  idlers  do, 
Both  of  his  old  associates  and  his  new ; 
Those  who  their  dreams  and  reveries  receive 
For  facts,  and  those  who  would  not  facts  believe. 

He  now  conceived  the  Truth  was  hidden,  placed 
He  knew  not  where,  she  never  could  be  traced ; 
"  But  in  that  every  place,  the  world  around, 
"  Might  some  resemblance  of  the  nymph  be  found  : 
"  Tet  wise  men  knew  these  shadows  to  be  vain, 
"  Such  as  our  true  philosophers  disdain, — 
"  They  laugh  to  see  what  vulgar  minds  pursue — 
"  Truth,  as  a  mistress,  never  in  their  view — 
"  But  there  the  shadow  flies,  and  that,  they  cry, 
is  true." 

Thus,  at  the  college  and  the  meeting  trained, 
My  lover  seem*d  his  acme  to  have  galn'd  ; 
"With  some  compassion  I  essay'd  a  cure : 
"  If  truth  be  hidden,  why  art  thou  so  sure  ?" 
This  he  mistook  for  tenderness,  and  cried, 
"  If  sure  of  thee,  I  care  not  what  beside  I" 
Compeird  to  silence,  I,  in  pure  disdain. 
Withdrew  from  one  so  insolent  and  vain : 
He  then  retired  -,  and  I  was  kindly  told, 
"  In  pure  compassion  grew  estranged  and  cold." 

My  mother  died;  but,  in  my  grief  drew  near 
A  bosom  friend,  who  dried  the  useless  tear : 
We  lived  together :  we  combined  our  shares 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  leam'd  to  brave  its  cares : 


We  were  ''  the  Ladies  of  the  Place,"  and  found 
Protection  and  respect  the  country  round  ; 
We  gave,  and  largely,  for  we  wlsh'd  to  live 
In  good  repute — for  this  't  is  good  to  give ; 
Our  annual  present  to  the  priest  convey'd 
Was  kindly  taken  : — ^we  in  comfort  pray'd  ; 
There  none  molested  in  the  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies  whom  the  vicar  knew  ; 
And  we  began  to  think  that  life  might  be, 
Not  happy  all,  but  innocently  free. 

My  friend  in  early  life  was  bound  to  one 
Of  gentle  kindred,  but  a  younger  son.  j 

He  fortune's  smile  with  perseverance  woo'd, 
And  wealth  beneath  the  burning  sun  pursued  :  ;  | 

There,  urged  by  love  and  youthful  hope,  he  went, 
Loth ;  but  't  was  all  his  fortune  could  present. 

From  hence  he  wrote ;  and,  with  a  lover^s  fears. 
And  gloomy  fondness,  talk'd  of  future  years; 
To  her  devoted,  his  Priscilla  found 
His  faithful  heart  still  suffering  with  its  wound. 
That  would  not  heal.     A  second  time  she  heard. 
And  then  no  more ;  nor  lover  since  appear'd : 
Tear  after  year  the  country's  fleet  arrived, 
Conflrm'd  her  fear,  and  yet  her  love  survived ;  j 

It  still  was  living ;  yet  her  hope  was  dead, 
And  youthful  dreams,  nay,  youth  itself,  was  fled  ; 
And  he  was  lost :  so  urged  her  friends,  so  she  , 

At  length  believed,  and  thus  retired  with  me. 
She  would  a  dedicated  vestal  prove, 
And  give  her  virgin  vows  to  heaven  and  love ;  I 

She  dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  pleasures  past,  '  > 

With  ardent  hope  on  those  that  ever  last ; 
Pious  and  tender,  every  day  she  view'd  | 

With  solemn  joy  our  perfect  solitude  ; 
Her  reading,  that  which  most  delighted  her. 
That  soothed  the  passions,  yet  would  gently  stir  ; 
The  tender,  softening,  melancholy  strain,  ' 

That  caused  not  pleasure,   but  that  vanquish'd 

pain. 
In  tears  she  read,  and  wept,  and  long'd  to  read    i 

again. 
But  other  worlds  were  her  supreme  delight. 
And  there  it  seem'd  she  long'd  to  take  her  flight : 
Yet  patient,  pensive,  arm'd  by  thoughts  subHme, 
She  watch'd  the  tardy  steps  of  lingering  time. 

My  friend,  with  face  that  most  would  handsome 
call,  I 

Possess'd  the  charm  that  wins  the  heart  of  all ;  ' 

And,  thrice  entreated  by  a  lover's  prayer,  | 

She  thrice  refused  him  with  determined  air. 
'^  No  I  had  the  world  one  monarch,  and  was  he 
"  AU  that  the  heart  could  wish  its  lord  to  be, —       1 
"  Lovely  and  loving,  generous,  brave,  and  true, — 
"  Vain  were  his  hopes  to  waken  hers  anew  !" 
For  she  was  wedded  to  ideal  views, 
And  fancy's  prospects,  that  she  would  not  lose. 
Would  not  forego,  to  be  a  mortal's  wife,  ; 

And  wed  the  poor  realities  of  life. 

There  was  a  day,  ere  yet  the  autumn  closed. 
When,  ere  her  wintry  wars,  the  earth  reposed  ; 
When  from  the  yellow  weed  the  feathery  crown,        | 
Light  as  the  curling  smoke,  fell  slowly  down ; 
When  the  wing'd  insect  settled  in  our  sight. 
And  waited  wind  to  recommence  her  flight ; 
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When  the  wide  river  was  a  siWer  sheet, 
And  on  the  ocean  slept  th'  unanchor'd  fleet ; 
When  from  our  garden,  as  we  looked  above, 
There  was  no  cloud,  and  nothing  seem'd  to  move : 
Then  was  my  friend  in  ecstasies — she  cried, 
"  There  is,  I  feel  there  is,  a  world  beside ! 
^*  Martha,  dear  Martha  !  we  shall  hear  not  then 
"  Of  hearts  distress'd  by  good  or  evil  men, 
"  But  all  will  constant,  tender,  faithful  be — 
"  So  had  I  been,  and  so  had  one  with  me ; 
"  But  in  this  world  the  fondest  and  the  best 
^^  Are  the   most  tried,    most   troubled,  and  dis- 
tress'd : 
"  This  is  the  place  for  trial ;  here  we  prove, 
'*  And  there  eijoy,  the  faithfulness  of  love. 

''  Nay,  were  he  here  in  all  the  pride  of  youth, 
"  With  honour,  valour,  tenderness,  and  truth, 
"  Entirely  mine,  yet  what  could  I  secure, 
"  Or  who  one  day  of  comfort  could^ensure  ? 
^*  No  !  all  is  closed  on  earth,  and  there  is  now 
*'  Nothing  to  break  th'  indissoluble  vow  ; 
**  But  in  that  worid  will  be  th'  abiding  bliss, 
'*  That  pays  for  every  tear  and  sigh  in  this." 

Such  her  discourse,  and  more  refined  it  grew, 
Till  she  had  all  her  glorious  dream  in  view ; 
And  she  would  further  in  that  dream  proceed 
Than  I  dare  go,  who  doubtfully  agreed ; 
Smiling  I  ask'd,  again  to  draw  the  soul 
From  flight  so  high,  and  fancy  to  control, 
"  If  this  be  truth,  the  lover's  happier  way 
"  Is  distant  still  to  keep  the  purposed  day  ; 
'*  The  real  bliss  would  mar  the  fancied  joy, 
"  And  marriage  all  the  dream  of  love  destroy." 

She  softly  smiled,  and,  as  we  gravely  talk'd, 
We  saw  a  man  who  up  the  gravel  walk'd. 
Not  quite  erect,  nor  quite  by  age  depress'd, 
A  traveird  man,  and  as  a  merchant  dress'd : 
Large  chain  of  gold  upon  his  watch  he  wore. 
Small  golden  buckles  on  his  feet  he  bore ; 
A  head  of  gold  his  costly  cane  display' d, 
And  all  about  him  love  of  gold  betray'd. 

This  comely  man  moved  onward,  and  a  pair 
Of  comely  maidens  met  with  serious  air : 
Till  one  exclaim'd,  and  wildly  look'd  around, 
"  O  Heav'n,  't  is  Paul  I"  and  dropp'd  upon  the 

ground; 
But  she  recover'd  soon,  and  you  must  guess 
What  then  ensued,  and  how  much  happiness. 

They  parted  lovers,  both  distress'd  to  part ! 
They  met  as  neighbours,   heal'd,   and   whole   of 

heart: 
She  in  his  absence  look'd  to  heaven  for  bliss, 
He  was  contented  with  a  world  like  this ; 
And  she  prepared  in  some  new  state  to  meet 
The  man  now  seeking  for  some  snug  retreat. 
He  kindly  told  her  he  was  firm  and  true. 
Nor  doubted  her,  and  bade  her  then  adieu ! 

*'  What  shall  I  do  ?"  the  sighing  maid  began : 
"  How  lost  the  lover !  O,  how  gross  the  man  I " 
For  the  plain  dealer  had  his  wish  declared. 
Nor  she,  devoted  victim !  could  be  spared  : 


He  spoke  as  one  decided — she  as  one 

Who  fear'd  the  love,  and  would  the  lover  shun. 

"  O  Martha,  sister  of  my  soul !  how  dies 

"  Each  lovely  view  I  for  can  I  truth  disguise, 

"  That  this  is  he ?  No!  nothing  shall  persuade  ; 

^*  This  is  a  man  the  naughty  world  has  made, 

"  An  eating,  drinking,  buying,  bargaining  man — 

"  And  can  I  love  him  ?     No !  I  never  can. 

"  What  once  he  was,  what  fancy  gave  beside, 

"  Full  well  I  know,  my  love  was  then  my  pride ; 

*'  What  time  has  done,  what   trade   and   travel 

wrought, 
"  You  see !    and  yet  your  sorrowing   firiend  is 

sought ; 
"  But  can  I  take  him  ?"— "  Take  him  not,"  I  cried, 
"  If  so  averse— but  why  so  soon  decide  ?" 

Meantime  a  daily  guest  the  man  appear'd. 
Set  all  his  sail,  and  for  his  purpose  steer'd : 
Loud  and  familiar,  loving,  fierce,  and  free, 
He  overpower 'd  her  soft  timidity  ; 
Who,  weak  and  vain,  and  grateful  to  behold 
The  man  was  hers,  and  hers  would  be  the  gold ; 
Thus  sundry  motives,  more  than  I  can  name, 
Leagued  on  his  part,  and  she  a  wife  became. 

A  home  was  ofi^er'd,  but  I  knew  too  well 
What  comfort  was  with  married  friends  to  dwell ; 
I  was  resign'd,  and,  had  I  felt  distress, 
Again  a  lover  offered  some  redress ; 
Behold,  a  hero  of  the  buskin  hears 
My  loss,  and  with  consoling  love  appears : 
Frederick  was  now  a  hero  on  the  stage, 
In  all  its  glories,  rhapsody,  and  rage  ; 
Again  himself  he  offer'd->ofier'd  all 
That  his  a  hero  of  the  kind  can  call : 
He  for  my  sake  would  hope  of  fame  resign. 
And  leave  th'  applause  of  all  the  world  for  mine. 
Hard  fate  was  Frederick's  never  to  succeed, 
Yet  ever  try — but  so  it  was  decreed : 
His  mind  was  weaken'd;    he  would  laugh  and 

weep. 
And  swore  profusely  I  had  **  murder'd  sleep," 
Had  quite  unmann'd  him,  cleft  his  heart  in  twain, 
And  he  should  never  **  be  himself  again." 

He  w€u  himself ;  weak,  nervous,  kind,  and  poor, 
ni  dress'd  and  idle,  he  besieged  my  door, 
Borrow'd, — or,  worse,  made  verses  on  my  charms. 
And  did  his  best  to  fill  me  with  alarms ; 
I  had  some  pity,  and  I  sought  the  price 
Of  my  repose — ^my  hero  was  not  nice ; 
There  was  a  loan,  and  promise  I  should  be 
From  all  the  efforts  of  his  fondness  free, 
I  From  hunger's  future  claims,  or  those  of  vanity. 
"  Yet,"  said  he,  bowing,  "  do  to  study  take  ! 
"  Oh  I  what  a  Desdemona  wouldst  thou  make !"  ' 
Thus  was  my  lover  lost ;  yet  even  now 
He  claims  one  thought,  and  this  we  will  allow. 

His  father  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
But  never  kind  ! — ^his  son  had  left  the  stage, 


•  [Original  MS. :— 

And  then  he  spoatad— Ull  I  cried,  la  he 
Tlie  man  I  loved  ?    Oh  I  that  eonld  never  be. 
No  I  time  upon  the  outward  beauty  preya. 
And  tlie  mind's  beauty  in  its  vice  decays  j 


And  gain'd  some  offlco,  bat  an  humble  place, 
And  that  he  lost  I    Want  sharpen'd  his  disgrace, 
Urged  him  to  seek  his  father — but  too  late, 
His  jealous  brothers  watch'd  and  barr*d  the  gate.' 

The  old  man  died :  but  there  is  one  who  pays 
A  moderate  pension  for  his  latter  days, 
Who,  though  assured  inquiries  will  offend, 
Is  ever  asking  for  this  unknown  friend ; 
Some  partial  lady,  whom  he  hopes  to  find, 
As  to  his  wants  so  to  his  wishes  kind. 

"  Be  still,"  a  cool  adviser  sometimes  writes. — 
**  Nay,  but,"  says  he,  "  the  gentle  maid  invites : 
*^  Do  let  me  know  the  young  t  the  soft  I  the  fair  I" 
''  Old    man,"    't  is  answered,   *'  take  thyself   to 

prayer  t 
"  Be  clean,  be  sober,  to  thy  priest  apply, 
"  And — dead  to  all  around  thee — learn  to  die !" 

Now  had  I  rest  fVom  life's  strong  hopes  and  fears, 
And  no  disturbance  mark'd  the  flying  years ; 
So  on  in  quiet  might  those  years  have  pass'd 
But  for  a  light  adventure,  and  a  last. 

A  handsome  Boy,  from  schoolday  bondage  free, 
Came  with  mamma  to  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
With  soft  blue  eye  he  look*d  upon  the  waves. 
And  talk'd  of  treacherous   rocks   and   seamen's 

graves: 
There  was  much  sweetness  in  his  boyish  smile. 
And  signs  of  feelings  frank,  that  knew  not  guile. 

The  partial  mother,  of  her  darling  proud. 
Besought  my  friendship,  and  her  own  avow'd  ; 
She  praised  her  Rupert's  person,  spirit,  ease. 
How  fond  of  study,  yet  how  form'd  to  please ; 
In  our  discourse  he  often  bore  a  part, 
And  talk'd.  Heaven  bless  him  \   of  his  feeling 

heart; 
He  spoke  of  pleasures  souls  like  his  eigoy, 
And  hated  I^velace  like  a  virtuous  boy  *, 
He  felt  for  Clementina's  holy  strife. 
And  was  Sir  Charles  as  large  and  true  as  life : 
For  Virtue's  heroines  was  his  soul  distress'd ; 
True  love  and  guileless  honour  fill'd  his  breast, 
When,  as  the  subjects  drew  the  frequent  sigh. 
The  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  large  blue  eye. 
And  softly  he  exclaim'd  "  Sweet,  sweetest  sym- 
pathy!" 

When  thus  I    heard    the  handsome  stripling 
speak, 
I  smiled  assent,  and  thought  to  pat  his  cheek ; 
But  when  I  saw  the  feelings  blushing  there, 
Signs  of  emotions  strong,  they  said — "  Forbear  I" 

The  youth  would  speak  of  his  intent  to  live 
On  that  estate  which  Heaven  was  pleased  to  give ; 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  joys  to  dwell, 
And  nurse  the  virtues  that  he  loved  so  well ; 
The  humble  good  of  happy  swains  to  share, 
And  from  the  cottage  drive  distress  and  care ; 


'  [MS. :— Bat  that  he  lost,  and,  with  a  withered  hand. 
Stood  at  hia  fatlier'a  gat»,  aa  beggara  atand ; 
But  hia  were  Jealooa  brethren,  and  tliey  kept 
Their  dying  nther  from  him  till  he  alept.] 


To  the  dear  infants  make  some  pleasures  known. 
And  teach,  he  gravely  said,  the  virtues  to  his  own.     i 

He  loved  to  read  in  verse,  and  verse-like  prc»9e,      . 
The  softest  tales  of  love-inflicted  woes ;  i 

When,  looking  fondly,  he  would  smile  and  cry,  ■ 

"  Is  there  not  bliss  in  sensibility  ?" 

We  walk'd  together,  and  it  seem'd  not  harm 
In  linking  thought  with   thought,  and  arm  with 

arm, 
Till  the  dear  boy  would  talk  too  much  of  bliss,  . 

And  indistinctly  murmur — *'  S^ch  as  this."  | 

When  no  maternal  wish  her  heart  beguiled,  I 
The  lady  call'd  her  son  ''  the  darling  child  ;" 

When  with  some  nearer  view  her  speech  began,  | 
She   changed  her  phrase,  and   said,   "the  good 

young  man !"  I 

And  lost,  when  hinting  of  some  future  bride,  | 

The  woman's  prudence  in  the  mother's  pride.  ! 


Still  decent  fear  and  conscious  folly  strove 
With  fond  presumption  and  aspiring  love ; 
But  now  too  plain  to  me  the  strife  appear'd. 
And  what  he  sought  I  knew,  and  what  he  fear'd  ; 
The  trembling  hand  and  frequent  sigh  disclosed 
The  wish  that  prudence,  care,  and  time  opposed. 

Was  I  not  pleased,  will  you  demand  ? — Amused 
By  boyish  love,  that  woman's  pride  refused  ? 
This  I  acknowledge,  and,  from  day  to  day. 
Resolved  no  longer  at  such  game  to  phiy ; 
Yet  I  forbore,  though  to  my  purpose  true, 
And  firmly  fix'd  to  bid  the  youth  adieu. 
There  was  a  moonlight  eve,  serenely  cool. 
When  the  vast  ocean  seem'd  a  mighty  pool ; 
Save  the  small  rippling  waves  that  gently  beat. 
We  scarcely  heard  them  falling  at  our  feet : 
His  mother  absent,  absent  every  sound. 
And  every  sight,  that  could  the  youth  confound  ; 
The  arm,  fast  lock'd  in  mine,  his  fear  betray'd. 
And,  when  he  spoke  not,  his  designs  convey'd  ; 
He  oft-times  gasp'd  for  breath,  he  tried  to  speak. 
And,  studying  words,  at  last  had  words  to  seek. 

Silent  the  boy,  by  silence  more  betray'd, 
And,  fearing  lest  he  should  appear  afraid. 
He  knelt  abruptly,  and  his  speech  began — 
"  Pity  the  pangs  of  an  unhappy  man.** 

"  Be  sure,"  I  answer'd,  "  and  relieve  them  too — 
"  But  why  that  posture  ?  What  the  woes  to  you  ? 
"  To  feel  for  others'  sorrows  is  humane, 
**  But  too  much  feeling  is  our  virtue's  bane. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Rupert !   now  your  tale  dis- 
close, 
'*  That  I  may  know  the  sufferer  and  his  woes ; 
"  Know,  there  is  pain  that  wilful  man  endures, 
"  That  our  reproof  and  not  our  pity  cures  : 
"  For  though  for  such  assumed  distress  we  grieye, 
"  Since  they  themselves  as  well  as  us  deceive, 

**  Yet  we  assist  not." ^The  unhappy  youth, 

Unhappy  then,  beheld  not  all  the  truth. 

"  O !  what  is  this  ?"  exclaim'd  the  dubious  boy, 
"  Words  that  confuse  the  being  they  destroy  ? 
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"  So  have  I  read  the  gods  to  madnem  drlTO 

^*  The  man  condemn'd  with  adverse  fate  to  strive  ; 

"  O I  make  thy  victim,  though  hy  misery,  sare, 

**  And  let  me  know  the  pangs  I  must  endure ; 

"  For,  like  the  Grecian  warrior,  I  can  pray, 

''  Falling,  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day." 

"  Pretty,  my  Rupert ;  and  It  proves  the  use 
*'  Of  all  that  learning  which  the  schools  produce : 
*^  But  come,  your  arm — no  trembling,  but  attend 
'*  To  sober  truth,  and  a  maternal  firiend. 

"  You  ask  for  pity  ?"— "  O I  indeed  I  do." 
'^  Well  then,  you  have  it,  and  assistance  too : 
"  Suppose    us    married !" — "  O !     the  heavenly 

thought  I" 
"  Nay — nay,  my  friend,  be  you  by  wisdom  taught ; 
"  For  wisdom  tells  you,  love  would  soon  subside, 
"  Fall,  and  make  room  for  penitence  and  pride ; 
**  Then  would    you  meet   the    public  eye,   and 

blame 
"  Your  private  taste,  and  be  overwhelmed  with 

shame: 
**  How  must  it  then  your  bosom's  peace  destroy 
"  To  hear  it  said,  *  The  mother  and  her  boy !' 
'*  And  then,  to  show  the  sneering  world  it  lies, 
"  You  would  assume  the' man,  and  tyrannize: 
"  E'en  Time,  Care*s  general  soother,  would  aug- 
ment 
"  Your  self-reproaching,  growing  discontent. 

'*  Add  twenty  years  to  my  precarious  life, 
"  And  lo !  your  aged,  feeble,  wailing  wife  ; 
"  Displeased,  displeasing,  discontented,  blamed ; 
"  Both,  and  with  cause,  ashaming  and  ashamed : 
^^  When  I  shall  bend  beneath  a  press  of  time, 
"  Thou  wilt  be  all  erect  in  manhood's  prime ; 
"  Then  wilt  thou  fly  to  younger  minds  t'  assuage 
**  Thy  bosom's  pain,  and  I  in  jealous  age 
'*  Shall  move  contempt,  if  still ;  if  active,  rage : 
*'  And  though  in  anguish  all  my  days  are  pass'd, 
"  Yet  far  beyond  thy  wishes  they  may  last — 
"  May  last  till  thou,  thy  better  prospects  fled, 
'*  Shall  have  no  comfort  when  thy  wife  is  dead. 

**  Then  thou  in  turn,  though  none  will  call  thee 
old, 
*<  Wilt  feel  thy  spirit  fled,  thy  bosom  cold ; 
"  No  strong  or  eager  wish  to  wake  the  will, 
**  Life  will  appear  to  stagnate  and  be  still, 
"  As  now  "with  me  it  slumbers :  O !  rejoice 
'*  That  I  attend  not  to  that  pleading  voice ; 
"  So  will  new  hopes  this  troubled  dream  succeed, 
"  And  one  will  gladly  hear  my  Bupert  plead." 

Ask  you,  while  thus  I  could  the  youth  deny, 
Was  I  unmoved  ? — Inexorable  I, 
Fix'd,  and  determined :  thrice  he  made  his  prayer. 
With  looks  of  sadness  first,  and  then  despair ; 
Thrice  doom'd  to  bear  refusal,  not  exempt. 
At  the  last  effort,  from  a  slight  contempt. 

Did  his  distress,  his  pains,  your  joy  excite  ? — 
No ;  but  I  fear'd  his  perseverance  might. 
Was  there  no  danger,  in  the  moon's  soft  rays, 
To  hear  the  handsome  stripling's  earnest  praise  ? 
Was  there  no  fear  that,  while  my  words  reproved 
The  eager  youth,  I  might  myself  be  moved  ? 


Not  for  his  sake  alone  I  cried  "  Persist 

No  more,"  and  with  a  frown  the  cause  dismissed. 

Seek  you  th'  event  ? — I  scarcely  need  reply — 
Love,  unretum'd,  will  languish,  pine,  and  die  : 
We  lived  a  while  in  friendship,  and  with  joy 
I  saw  depart  in  peace  the  amorous  boy. 

We  met  some  ten  years  after,  and  he  then 
Was  married,  and  as  cool  as  married  men ; 
He  talk'd  of  war  and  taxes,  trade  and  farms, 
And  thought  no  more  of  me,  or  of  my  charms. 

We  spoke ;  and  when,  alluding  to  the  past, 
Something  of  meaning  in  my  look  I  cast, 
He,  who  could  never  thought  or  wish  disguise, 
Look'd  in  my  face  with  trouble  and  surprise ; 
To  kill  reserve,  I  seised  his  arm,  and  cried, 
"  Know  me,  my  lord  I"  when,  laughing,  he  replied, 
Wonder'd  again,  and  look'd  upon  my  face. 
And  seem'd  unwilling  marks  of  time  to  trace ; 
But  soon  I  brought  him  fairly  to  confess 
That  boys  in  love  judge  ill  of  happiness. 

Love  had  his  day— to  graver  subjects  led. 
My  will  is  govem'd,  and  my  mind  is  fed ; 
And  to  more  vacant  bosoms  I  resign 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  once  affected  mine. 
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Again  the  Brothers  saw  their  friend  the  Priest, 
Who  shared  the  comforts  he  so  much  increased ; 
Absent  of  late :— and  thus  the  Squire  addrese'd. 
With  welcome  smile,  his  ancient  friend  and  guest. 

"  What  has  detain'd  thee  ?  Some  parochial  case  ? 
"  Some  man's  desertion,  or  some  maid's  disgrace  ? 
"  Or  wert  thou  call'd,  as  parish  priest,  to  give 
"  Name  to  a  new-bom  thing  that  would  not  live, — 
"  That  its  weak  glance  upon  the  world  had  thrown, 
"  And  shrank  in  terror  from  the  prospect  shown  ? 
"  Or  hast  thou  heard  some  dying  wretch  deplore 
"  That  of  his  pleasures  he  could  taste  no  more? 
"  Who  wish'd  thy  aid  his  spirits  to  sustain, 
"  And  drive  away  the  fears  that  gave  him  pain  ? 
**  For  priests  are  thought  to  have  a  patent  charm 
"  To  ease  the  dying  sinner  of  alarm  : 
*^  Or  was  thy  business  of  the  carnal  sort, 
"  And  thou  wert  gone  a  patron's  smile  to  court, 
"  And  Croft  or  Creswell  would'st  to  Binning  add, 
**  Or  take,  kind  soul  I  whatever  could  be  had  ? 
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"  Once  more  I  guess :  th'  election  now  is  near ; 
"  My  friend,  perhaps,  is  sway'd  by  hope  or  fear, 
"  And  all  a  patriot's  wishes,  forth  to  ride, 
"  And  hunt  for  yotes  to  prop  the  ikv'rite  side." 

"  More  private  duty  caird  me  hence,  to  pay 
"  My  friends  respect  on  a  rejoicing  day,** 
Replied  the  Rector :  "  there  is  bom  a  son, 
*'  Pride  of  an  ancient  race,  who  pray*d  for  one, 
'*  And  long  desponded.   Would  you  hear  the  tale — 
**  Ask,  and  't  is  granted— of  Sir  Owen  Dale  ?*' 

**  Grant,*'  said  the  Brothers,  ^^  for  we  humbly 
ask; 
**  Ours  be  the  gratitude,  and  thine  the  task : 
"  Yet  dine  we  first ;  then  to  this  tale  of  thine, 
"  As  to  thy  sermon,  seriously  incline : 
"  In  neither  case  our  Rector  shall  complain, 
"  Of  this  recited,  that  composed  in  vain. 
'*  Something  we  heard  of  Vengeance,  who  appall'd, 
"  Like  an  infernal  spirit,  him  who  call'd ; 
**  And,  ere  he  vanished,  would  perform  his  part, 
**  Inflicting  tortures  on  the  wounded  heart : 
**  Of  this  but  little  from  report  we  know ; 
"  If  you  the  progress  of  revenge  can  show, 
"  Give  it,  and  all  its  horrors,  if  you  please, 
"  We  hear  our  neighbour's   sufFerings  much   at 


^'  Is  it  not  so  ?  For  do  not  men  delight — 
"  We  call  them  men — our  bruisers  to  excite, 
**  And  urge,  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them  for 

the  fight? 
'*  Men  beyond  common  strength,  of  giant  size, 
"  And  threat'ning  terrors  in  each  other's  eyes ; 
**  When  in  their  naked,  native  force  displayed, 
'*  Look  answers  look,  afirighting  and  afraid ; 
**  While  skill,  like  spurs  and  feeding,  gives  the  ann 
*'  The  wicked  power  to  do  the  greater  harm  : 
"  Maim'd  in  the  strife,  the  falling  man  sustains 
"  Th'  insulting  shout,  that  aggravates  his  pains : 
<*  Man  can  bear  this ;  and  shall  thy  hearers  heed 
it  A  tale  of  human  sufierings  ?    Come !  proceed."  > 

Thus  urged,  the  worthy  Rector  thought  it  meet 
Some  moral  truth,  as  preface,  to  repeat ; 
Reflection  seriouB,^-commonplace,  *t  is  true, — 
But  he  would  act  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
And  bring  his  morals  in  his  neighbour's  view. 

*^  Oh  t  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong, 
"  Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  coune  along ; 


(The  opening  stondi  thus  in  the  original  MS.  :— 

Bleak  wm  tlie  morn :  md  Richard,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  must  depwt."— •*  That,  Brother,  I  denv," 
Said  George :  **  yon  may ;  but  prithee  telf  me  why." 
This  point  before  had  been  discun'd,  bat  still 
Richard  submitted  to  his  Brotlier's  will ; 
But  everv  day  gaye  birth  to  doubt  and  fear ; 
He  heard  not  now  as  he  was  wont  to  hear. 
George  had  diacover'd  such  regret  and  pain, 
That  Ricbwd  still  consented  to  remain. 

Silence  ensued— when  from  the  village  bell 
Came  sound  for  one  who  bade  the  world  Ikxewell. 
Inquiry  made,  and  it  was  qnicldy  found 
Sir  0«en  Dale  had  caused  the  doleful  sound ; 
Lord  of  a  distant  village,  and  his  clay 
Was  borne  through  Binning  on  its  homeward  way. 


"  Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey ; 
*'  Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  griefs  a  prey ! 


Sir  Owen  Dale  his  fortieth  year  had  seen. 
With  temper  placid,  and  with  mind  serene ; 
Rich ;  early  married  to  an  easy  wife, 
They  led  in  comfort  a  domestic  life : 
He  took  of  his  affairs  a  prudent  care. 
And  was  by  early  habit  led  to  spare  ; 
Not  as  a  miser,  but  in  pure  good  taste. 
That  scom'd  the  idle  wantonness  of  waste. 

In  fact,  the  lessons  he  from  prudence  took 
Were  written  in  his  mind,  as  in  a  book : 
There  what  to  do  he  read,  and  what  to  shun ; 
And  all  commanded  was  with  promptness  done : 
He  seem*d  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  paMions  no  correction  need ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept. 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habits  kept : 
Curb'd  as  they  were  by  fetters  worn  so  long. 
There  were  who  judged  them  a  rebellioua  throng. 

To  these  he  stood,  not  as  a  hero  true, 
Who  fought  his  foes,  and  in  the  combat  slew, 
But  one  who  all  those  foes,  when  sleeping,  found, 
And,  unresisted,  at  his  pleasure  bound. 

We  thought— for  I  was  one — ^that  we  espied 
Some  indications  strong  of  dormant  pride : 
It  was  his  wish  in  peace  with  all  to  live  -, 
And  he  could  pardon,  but  could  not  forgive : 
Nay,  there  were  times  when  stem  defiance  shook 
The  moral  man,  and  threaten'd  in  his  look. 

Should  these  fierce  passions — so  we  reason'd— 

break 
Their  long-worn  chain,   what  ravage  will  they 

make! 
In  vain  will  prudence  then  contend  with  pride, 
And  reason  vainly  bid  revenge  subside ; 
Anger  will  not  to  meek  persuasion  bend, 
Nor  to  the  pleas  of  hope  or  fear  attend : 
What  curb  shall  then,  in  their  disorder'd  race, 
Check  the  wild  passions  ?  what  the  calm  replace  ? 
Virtue  shall  strive  in  vain;  and  has  he  help  in 

grace? 
While  yet  the  wife  with  pure  discretion  ruled. 
The  man  was  guided,  and  the  mind  was  school'd ; 
But  then  that  mind  unaided  ran  to  waste : 
He  had  some  learning,  but  he  wanted  taste ; 


**  Knew  yon  the  Knight  ?    Our  Rector  knew  him  well, 

•*  And  he'll  the  story  of  his  feelings  tell, 

**  That  show  at  loMt  be  had  them.— Let  nt  dine  ; 

**  ru  introduce  the  subject  with  the  wine. 

*Mt  is  a  compound  story,  if  he  paints 

"The  whole— and  we  most  ply  him  if  he  faints. 

<*The  tale  foreshortened,  nothing  is  descried, 

"  But  certain  persons,  that  they  lived  and  died  ; 

"  But  let  him  fill  the  canvas,  and  he  brings 

"  In  view  the  several  passions  and  their  springs, 

**  And  we  have  then  more  perfbct  view  ofthings.'* 

The  Vicar  came,  he  dined ;  and  they  began 
Freely  to  speak  of  the  departed  man. 
Then  ask'd  the  Vicar  to  repeat  the  Ule 
That  he  could  give  them  of  Sir  Owen  Dale.] 
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PUcid,  not  pleAsed— contented,  not  eraploy'd, — 
He  neither  time  improTed,  nor  life  eigoy'd. 

That  wife  expired,  and  great  the  loss  sustain'd, 
Though  muoh  distress  he  neither  felt  nor  feign*d ; 
He  loved  not  warmly ;  but  the  sudden  stroke 
Deeply  and  strongly  on  his  habits  broke. 
He  had  no  child  to  soothe  him,  and  his  fieurm, 
His  sports,  his  speculations,  lost  their  charm ; 
Then  would  he  read  and  travel,  would  frequent 
Life's  busy  scenes,  and  forth  Sir  Owen  went : 
The  mind  that  now  was  free,  unfix*d,  uncheck'd, 
Read  and  observed  with  wonderful  effect ; 
And  still  the  more  he  gained,  the  more  he  long'd 
To  pay  that  mind  his  negligence  had  wrong'd ; 
He  felt  his  pleasures  rise  as  he  improved, 
And,  first  enduring,  then  the  labour  loved. 

But,  by  the  light  let  in,  Sir  Owen  found 
Some  of  those  passions  had  their  chain  unbound ; 
As  from  a  trance  they  rose  to  act  their  part, 
And  seize,  as  due  to  them,  a  feeling  heart. 
His  very  person  now  appeared  refined. 
And  took  some  graces  from  the  improving  mind : 
He  grew  polite  without  a  fix'd  intent, 
And  to  the  world  a  willing  pupil  went. 
Restore  him  twenty  years, — restore  him  ten, — 
And  bright  had  been  his  earthly  prospect  tiien : 
But  much  refinement,  when  it  late  arrivea. 
May  be  the  grace,  not  comfort,  of  our  lives. 

Now  had  Sir  Owen  feeling ;  things  of  late 
Indifferent,  he  began  to  love  or  hate  ; 
What  once  could  neither  good  nor  ill  impart. 
Now  pleased   the   senses,  and   now  touched   the 

heart; 
Prospects  and  pictures  struck  th*  awaken'd  sight, 
And  each  new  object  gave  a  new  delight. 
He,  like  th'  imperfect  creature  who  had  shaped 
A  shroud  to  hide  him,  had  at  length  escaped ; 
Changed  from  his  grub-like  state,   to  crawl  no 

more, 
But  a  wing'd  being,  pleased  and  form'd  to  soar. 

Now,  said  his  friends,  while  thus  his  views  im- 
prove, 
And  his  mind  softens,  what  if  he  should  love  ? 
True,  life  with  him  has  yet  serene  appear'd. 
And  therefore  love  in  wisdom  should  be  fear*d : 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  and  then  to  sigh 
For  beauty's  favour ! — Son  of  frailty,  fly ! 

Alas !  he  loved ;  it  was  our  fear,  but  ours, 
His  friends  alone.     He  doubted  not  his  pow'rs 
To  win  the  prize,  or  to  repel  the  charm. 
To  gain  the  battle,  or  escape  the  harm ; 
For  he  had  never  yet  resistance  proved. 
Nor  fear'd  that  friends  should  say— ** Alas!   he 
loved." 

Younger  by  twenty  years,  Camilla  found 
Her  face  unrivaU'd  when  she  smiled  or  frown'd  : 
Of  all  approved ;  in  manner,  form,  and  air, 
Made  to  attract ;  gay,  elegant,  and  fiur : 
She  had,  in  beauty's  aid,  a  fair  pretence 
To  cultivated,  strong  intelligence ; 
For  she  a  clear  and  ready  mind  had  fed 
l¥ith  wholesome  food ;  unhurt  by  what  she  read : 


She  loved  to  please,  but,  like  her  dangerous  sex. 
To  please  the  more  whom  she  design'd  to  vex. 

This  heard  Sir  Owen,  and  he  saw  it  true ; 
It  promised  pleasure,  promised  danger  too ; 
But  this  he  knew  not  then,  or  slighted  if  he  knew. 
Yet  he  delay'd,  and  would  by  trials  prove 
That  he  was  safe ;  would  see  the  signs  of  love  ; 
Would  not  address  her  while  a  fear  remaiu'd. 
But  win  his  way,  assured  of  what  he  gain'd. 

This  saw  the  lady,  not  displeased  to  find 
A  man  at  once  so  cautious  and  so  blind : 
She  saw  his  hopes  that  she  would  kindly  show 
Proofs  of  her  passion — then  she  his  should  know. 
"  So,  when  my  heart  is  bleeding  in  his  sight, 
*^  His  love  acknowledged  will  the  pains  requite ; 
"  It  is,  when  conquer'd,  he  the  heart  regards : 
"  Well,  good  Sir  Owen,  let  us  play  our  cards." 

He  spake  her  praise  in  terms  that  love  affords, 
By  words  select,  and  looks  surpassing  words ; 
Kindly  she  listen'd,  and  in  turn  essa/d 
To  pay  th'  applauses— and  she  amply  paid ; 
A  beauty  flattering  I — beauteous  flatterers  feel 
The  ill  you  cause,  when  thus  in  praise  you  deal ; 
For  surely  he  is  more  than  man,  or  less. 
When  praised  by  lips  that  he  would  die  to  press. 
And  yet  his  senses  undisturb'd  can  keep, 
Can  cahnly  reason,  or  can  soundly  sleep. 

Not  so  Sir  Owen ;  him  Camilla  praised. 
And  lofty  hopes  and  strong  emotions  raised  ; 
This  had  alone  the  strength  of  man  subdued. 
But  this  enchantress  various  arts  pursued. 
Let  others,  pray  for  music — others  pray'd 
In  vain— 4ur  Owen  ask'd,  and  was  obey'd : 
Let  others,  walking,  sue  that  arm  to  take, 
Unmoved  she  kept  it  for  Sir  Owen's  sake  : 
Each  small  request  she  granted,  and,  though  small, 
He  thought  them  pledges  of  her  granting  all. 

And  now  the  lover,  casting  doubt  aside, 
Urged  the  fond  suit  that— «ould  not  be  denied ; 
Joy  more  than  reverence  moved  him  when  he  said, 
"  Now  banish  all  my  fears,  angelic  maid  I" 
And  as  she  paused  for  words,  he  gaily  cried, 
»*  I  must  not,  cannot,  will  not  be  denied." 
Ah  I  good  Sir  Owen,  think  not  favours,  such 
As  artful  maids  allow,  amount  to  much ; 
The  sweet,  smaU,  poison'd  baiU,  that  take  the  eye 
And  win  the  soul  of  all  who  venture  nigh. 

Camilla  listen'd,  paused,  and  look'd  surprise, 
Fair  ^itch  !  exulting  in  her  witcheries  ! 
She  tum'd  aside  her  face,  withdrew  her  hand, 
And  softly  said,  **  Sir,  let  me  understand." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  lady !  what  can  words  explain, 
"  If  all  my  looks  and  actions  plead  in  vain  ? 
"  I  love." — She  show'd  a  cool  respectful  air, 
And  he  began  to  falter  in  his  prayer. 
Yet  urged  her  kindness — Kindness  she  confess'd. 
It  was  esteem,  she  felt  it,  and  express'd. 
For  her  dear  father's  friend ;  and  was  it  right 
That  friend  of  his— she  thought  of  hers— to  slight  ? 
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This  to  the  wond'ring  lover  strange  and  new 
And  false  appear*  d — he  would  not  think  it  true : 
Still  he  pursued  the  lovely  prize,  and  still 
Heard  the  cold  words,  designed  his  hopes  to  kill ; 
He  felt  dismayed,  as  he  perceived  success 
Had  inverse  ratio,  more  obtaining  less ; 
And  still  she  grew  more  cool  in  her  replies. 
And  talk'd  of  age  and  improprieties. 

Then  to  his  friends,  although  it  hurt  his  pride, 
And  to  the  lady*s,  he  for  aid  applied ; 
Who  kindly  woo'd  for  him,  but  strongly  were  de- 
nied. 

And  now  it  was  those  fiercer  passions  rose, 
Urged  by  his  love,  to  murder  his  repose ; 
Shame  shook  his  soul  to  be  deceived  so  long, 
And  fierce  Revenge  for  such  contemptuous  wrong ; 
Jealous  he  grew,  and  Jealousy  supplied 
His  mind  with  rage,  unsoothed,  unsatisfied : 
And  grievous  were  the  pangs  of  deeply  wounded 

Pride. 
His  generous  soul  had  not  the  grief  sustain'd. 
Had  he  not  thought, ^'Revenge  may  be  obtain'd."  ' 

Camilla  griev'd,  but  grief  was  now  too  late ; 
She  hush'd  her  fears,  and  left  th*  event  to  fate. 

Four  years  elapsed,  nor  knew  Sir  Owen  yet 
How  to  repay  the  meditated  debt ; 
The  lovely  foe  was  in  her  thirtieth  year. 
Nor  saw  the  favourite  of  the  heart  appear ; 
'Tis  sure  less  sprightly  the  fair  nymph  became, 
And  spoke  of  former  levities  with  shame : 
But  this,  alas  I  was  not  in  time  confess*d, 
And  vengeance  waited  in  Sir  Owen's  breast. 

But  now  the  time  arrives — the  maid  must  feel 
And  grieve  for  wounds  that  she  refused  to  heal. 
Sir  Owen,  childless,  in  his  love  had  rear'd 
A  sister's  son,  and  now  the  youth  appear'd. 
In  all  the  pride  of  manhood,  and,  beside, 
With  aU  a  soldier's  spirit  and  his  pride : 
Valiant  and  poor,  with  all  that  arms  bestow. 
And  wants  that  captains  in  their  quarters  know ; 
Yet  to  his  uncle's  generous  heart  was  due 
The  praise,  that  wants  of  any  kind  were  few. 

When  he  appear'd,  Sir  Owen  felt  a  joy 
Unknown  before,  his  vengeance  bless'd  the  boy — 
*^  To  him  I  dare  confide  a  cause  so  just ; 
"  Love  him  she  may — Oh !  could  I  say  she  must  I" 

Thus  fix'd,  he  more  than  usual  kindness  show'd, 
Kor  let  the  Captain  name  the  debt  he  owed  ; 
But  when  he  spoke  of  gratitude,  exdaim'd, 
^^  My  dearest  Morden  I  make  me  not  ashamed : 
"  Each  for  a  friend  should  do  the  best  he  can, 
^^  The  most  obliged  is  the  obliging  man  : 
*^  But  if  you  wish  to  give  as  well  as  take, 
'*  You  may  a  delator  of  your  uncle  make." 


>  [Original  MS. :— 

Scarcely  his  ffenerooa  keaxt  the  Ilia  aostaln'd. 
And  'VOWS  of  vengeance  for  his  ease  remain*dy 
The  shapeless  purpose  of  a  soul  that  feels. 
And  half  suppresses  xage,  and  half  reveals.] 


Morden  was  earnest  in  his  wish  to  know 
How  he  could  best  his  grateful  spiiit  show. 

Now  the  third  dinner  had  their  powers  renew'd. 
And  fruit  and  wine  upon  the  table  stood  ; 
The  fire  brought  comfort,  and  the  warmth  it  lent 
A  cheerful  spirit  to  the  feelings  sent. 
When  thus  the  Uncle — "  Morden,  I  depend 
"  On  you  for  aid — assist  me  as  a  friend : 
**  Full  well  I  know  that  you  would  much  forego, 
^'  And  much  endure  to  wreak  me  on  my  foe. 
"  Charles,  I  am  wrong'd,  insulted — nay,  be  still, 
"  Nor  look  so  fiercely, — there  are  none  to  kilL 

**  I  loved  a  lady,  somewhat  late  in  life — 
"  Perhaps  too  late — and  would  have  made  a  wife  : 
"  Nay,  she  consented ;  for  consent  I  call 
'*  The  mark'd  distinction  that  was  seen  of  all, 
^*  And  long  was  seen ;  but  when  she  knew  my  pain, 
"  Saw  my  first  wish  her  favour  to  obtain, 
*'  And  ask  her  hand — no  sooner  was  it  ask'd, 
^*  Than  she,  the  lovely  Jezebel,  unmask'd  ; 
"  And  by  her  haughty  airs,  and  scornful  pride, 
^*  My  peace  was  wounded — ^nay,  my  reason  tried  ; 
*'  I  felt  despised  and  fallen  when  we  met, 
"  And  she,  O  folly !  looks  too  lovely  yet ; 
^*  Yet  love  no  longer  in  my  bosom  glows, 
^^  But  my  heart  warms  at  the  revenge  it  owes. 


<*  Oh !  that  I  saw  her  with  her  soul  on  fire, 
"  Desperate  from  love,  and  sickening  with  desire ; 
"  While  all  beheld  her  just,  unpitied  pain, 
*'  Grown  in  neglect,  and  sharpen'd  by  disdain  ! 
^'  Let  her  be  jealous  of  each  maid  she  sees, 
"  Striving  by  every  fruitless  art  to  please, 
"  And  when  she  fondly  looks,  let  looks  and  fondues 

teasel 
'*  So,  lost  on  passion's  never-resting  sea, 
"  Hopeless  and  helpless,  let  her  think  of  me  ! 
"  Charles,  thou  art  handsome,  nor  canst-vwant  the 

art 
"  To  warm  a  cold  or  win  a  wanton  heart : 

"  Be  my  avenger  " 

Charles,  with  smile,  not  vain, 
Nor  quite  xmmix'd  with  pity  and  disdain. 
Sat  mute  in  wonder ;  but  he  sat  not  long 
Without  refiection : — Was  Sir  Owen  wrong  ? 
'*  So  must  I  think ;  for  can  I  judge  it  right 
"  To  treat  a  lovely  lady  with  despite, 
"  Because  she  play'd  too  roughly  with  the  love 
"  Of  a  fond  man  whom  she  could  not  approve  ? 
**  And  yet  to  vex  him  for  the  love  he  bore 
*'  Is  cause  enough  for  his  revenge,  and  more. 
"  But,  thoughts,  to  council ! — Do  I  wear  a  charm 
'^  That  will  preserve  my  citadel  from  harm  ? 
"  Like  the  good  knight,  I  have  a  heart  that  feels 
**  The  wounds  that   beauty  makes  and  kindness 

heals : 
*'  Beauty  she  has,  it  seems,  but  is  not  kind — 
"  So  found  Sir  Owen,  and  so  I  may  find. 
"  Yet  why,  O  heart  of  tinder,  why  afraid  ? 
*'  Comes  so  much  danger  from  so  fair  a  maid  ? 
"  Wilt  thou  be  made  a  voluntary  prize 
**  To  the  fierce  firing  of  two  wicked  eyes? 
**  Think  her  a  foe,  and  on  the  danger  rush, 
"  Nor  let  thy  kindred  for  a  coward  blush. 
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**  But  how  if  this  fair  creature  should  incline 
<<  To  tliink  too  higlily  of  this  love  of  mine, 
"  And,  taking  all  my  counterfeit  address 
'*  For  sterling  passion,  should  the  like  profess  ? 
"  Nay,  this  is  folly ;  or,  if  I  perceive 
"  Aught  of  the  kind,  I  can  but  take  my  leave ; 
**  And  if  the  heart  should  feel  a  little  sore, 
"  Contempt  and  anger  will  its  ease  restore. 

"  Then,  too,  to  his  all-bounteous  hand  I  owe 
"  All  I  possess,  and  almost  all  I  know ; 
"  And  shall  I  for  my  friend  no  hazard  run, 
^*  Who  seeks  no  more  for  all  his  love  has  done  ? 
"  'T  is  but  to  meet  and  bow,  to  talk  and  smile, 
"  To  act  a  part,  and  put  on  love  a  while : 
"  And  the  good  knight  shall  see,  this  trial  made, 
**  That  I  have  just  his  talents  to  persuade ; 
"  For  why  the  lady  should  her  heart  bestow 
"  On  me,  or  I  of  her  enamoured  grow, 
*^  There 's  none  can  reason  give,  there  's  none  can 
danger  show." 

These  were  his  rapid  thoughts,  and   then  he 
spoke. 
*'  I  make  a  promise,  and  will  not  revoke : 
**  Ton  are  my  judge  in  what  is  fit  and  rights 
"  And  I  obey  you — ^bid  me  love  or  fight ; 
**  Yet  had  I  rather,  so  the  act  could  meet 
**  With  your  concurrence,  not  to  play  the  cheat : 

"  In  a  fair  cause  " 

*^  Charles,  fighting  for  your  king, 
"  Did  you  e'er  judge  the  merits  of  the  thing  ? 
**  Show  me  a  monarch  who  has  cause  like  mine, 
*'  And  yet  what  soldier  would  his  cause  decUne  ?" 

Poor  Charles  or  saw  not,  or  refused  to  see. 
How  weak  the  reasoning  of  our  hopes  may  be, 
And  said — "  Dear  uncle,  I  my  king  obey'd, 
"  And  for  his  glory's  sake  the  soldier  play'd  ; 
*'  Now  a  like  duty  shall  your  nephew  rule, 
"  And  for  your  vengeance  I  will  play  the  fool." 
'T  was  well ;  but  ere  they  parted  for  repose, 
A  solemn  oath  must  the  engagement  close. 

"  Swear  to  me,  nephew,  from  the  day  you  meet 
'*  This  cruel  girl,  there  shall  be  no  deceit ; 
'*  That  by  all  means  approved  and  used  by  man 
**  Tou  win  this  dangerous  woman,  if  you  can ; 
"  That,  being  won,  you  my  commands  obey, 
"  Leave  her  lamenting,  and  pursue  your  way ; 
'*  And  that,  as  in  my  business,  you  will  take 
^*  My  will  as  guide,  and  no  resistance  make : 
*^  Take  now  an  oath — ^within  the  volume  look — 
''  There  is  the  Gospel— swear,  and  kiss  the  book." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  thought  Charles,  "  he  cannot  rest 
'*  In  this  strange  humour, — it  is  all  a  jest, 
'^  All  but  dissimulation. — Well,  sir,  there ; 
"  Now  I  have  sworn  as  you  would  have  me  swear.*' 

"  'T  is  well,"  the  uncle  said  in  solemn  tone ; 
"  Now  send  me  vengeance.  Fate,  and  groan  for 
groan  1" 

The  time  is  come :  the  soldier  now  must  meet 
Th*  unconscious  object  of  the  sworn  deceit. 
They  meet ;  each  other's  looks  the  pair  explore. 
And,  such  their  fortune,  wish'd  to  part  no  more. 


Whether  a  man  is  thus  disposed  to  break 

An  evil  compact  he  was  forced  to  make, 

Or  whether  some  contention  in  the  breast 

Will  not  permit  a  feeling  heart  to  rest ; 

Or  was  it  nature,  who  in  every  case 

Has  made  such  mind  subjected  to  such  face ; 

Whate'er  the  cause,  no  sooner  met  the  pair 

Than  both  began  to  love,  and  one  to  feel  despair. 

But  the  fair  damsel  saw  with  strong  delight 
Th'  impression  made,  and  gloried  in  the  sight : 
No  chilling  doubt  alarm'd  her  tender  breast. 
But  she  rejoiced  in  all  his  looks  profess'd  ; 
Long  ere  his  words  her  lover's  hopes  oonvey'd 
They  warm'd  the  bosom  of  the  conscious  miud ; 
One  spirit  seem'd  each  nature  to  inspire, 
And  the  two  hearts  were  fix'd  in  one  desire. 

**  Now,"   thought  the   courteous  maid,    *^  my 
father's  friend 
"  Will  ready  pardon  to  my  fault  extend ; 
''  He  shall  no  longer  lead  that  hermit's  life, 
"  But  love  his  mistress  in  his  nephew's  wife ; 
"  My  humble  duty  shall  his  anger  kill, 
**  And  I  who  fled  his  love  will  meet  his  will, 
^^  Prevent  his  least  desire,  and  every  wish  fulfil." 

Hail,  happy  power  I  that  to  the  present  lends 
Such  views ;  not  all  on  Fortune's  wheel  depends ; 
Hope,  fair  enchantress,  drives  each  cloud  away. 
And  now  ei^oys  the  glad  but  distant  day. 

Still  fears  ensued ;  for  love  produces  fear. — 
^*  To  this  dear  maid  can  1  indeed  be  dear  ? 
"  My  fatal  oath,  alas  I  I  now  repent ; 
**  Stem  in  his  purpose,  he  will  not  relent. 
*'  Would,  ere  that  oath,  I  had  Camilla  seen  ! 
"  I  had  not  then  my  honour's  victim  been : 
"  I  must  be  honest,  yet  I  know  not  how, — 
"  'T  is  crime  to  break,  and  death  to  keep  my  vow." 

Sir  Owen  closely  watch'd  both  maid  and  man, 
And  saw  with  joy  proceed  his  cruel  plan : 
Then  gave  his  praise — "  She  has  it — ^has  it  deep 
**  In  her  capricious  heart, — it  murders  sleep; 
"  You  see  the  looks  that  grieve,  you  see  the  eyes 

that  weep ; 
'*  Now  breathe  again,  dear  youth,  the  kindling 

fibre, 
^*  And  let  her  feel  what  she  could  once  inspire." 

Alas  I  obedience  was  an  easy  task. 
So  might  he  cherish  what  he  meant  to  ask ; 
He  ventured  soon,  for  Love  prepared  his  way. 
He  sought  occasion,  he  forbade  delay ; 
In  spite  of  vow  foregone  he  taught  the  youth 
The  looks  of  passion  and  the  words  of  truth ; 
In  spite  of  woman's  caution,  doubt,  and  fear. 
He  bade  her  credit  all  she  wish'd  to  hear ; 
An  honest  passion  ruled  in  either  breast. 
And  both  believed  the  truth  that  both  profess'd. 

But  now,  'mid  all  her  new-bom  hopes,  the  eyes 
Of  fair  Camilla  saw  through  all  disguise. 
Reserve,  and  apprehension.     Charles,  who  now 
Grieved  for  his  duty,  and  abhorr'd  his  vow. 
Told  the  full  fact,  and  it  endear'd  him  more ; 
She  felt  her  power,  and  pardon'd  all  he  swore, 
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Since  to  his  vow  he  could  his  wish  prefer, 
And  loved  the  man  who  gave  his  world  for  her. 

What  must  they  do,  and  how  their  work  begin  ? 
Can  they  that  temper  to  their  wishes  win  ? 
They  tried,  they  fail'd ;  and  all  they  did  t'  assuage 
The  tempest  of  his  soul  provoked  his  rage  ; 
The  uncle  met  the  youth  with  angry  look, 
And  cried,  "  Remember,  sir,  the  oath  you  took ; 
**  You  have  my  pity,  Charies,  but  nothing  more, 
"  Death,  and  death  only,  shall  her  peace  restore ; 
"  And  am  I  dying? — I  shall  live  to  view 
"  The  harlot's  sorrow,  and  enjoy  it  too. 

^*  How !    words  offend  you  ?  I  have  borne  for 

years 
*'  Unheeded  anguish,  shed  derided  tears, 
"  Felt  scorn  in  every  look,  endured  the  stare 
'^  Of  wonderiqg  fools  who  never  felt  a  care ; 
"  On  me  all  eyes  were  fix'd,  and  I  the  while 
"  Sustain'd  the  insult  of  a  rival's  smile. 
"  And  shall  I  now — entangled  thus  my  foe — 
*^  My  honest  vengeance  for  a  boy  forego  ? 
"  A  boy  forewam'd,  forearm'd  ?     Shall  this    be 

borne, 
"  And  I  be  cheated,  Charles,  and  thou  forsworn  ? 
"  Hope  not,  I  say,  for  thou  mayst  change  as  well 
"  The  sentence  graven  on  the  gates  of  hell — 
**'    Here  bid  adieu  to  hope, — here  hopeless  beings 

dwelL' 

**  But  does  she  love  thee,  Charles?    I  cannot 

live 
*^  Dishonoured,  unrevenged — I  may  forgive, 
"  But  to  thy  oath  1  bind  thee ;  on  thy  soul 
*^  Seek  not  my  injured  spirit  to  control ; 
*^  Seek  not  to  soften,  I  am  hard  of  heart, 
"  Harden'd  by  insult : — leave  her  now,  and  part, 
"  And  let  me  know  she  grieves,  while  I  enjoy  her 

smart." 

Charles  first  in  anger  to  the  knight  replied, 
Then  felt  the  clog  upon  his  soul,  and  sigh'd ; 
To  his  obedience  made  his  wishes  stoop. 
And  now  admitted,  now  excluded  hope  ; 
As  lovers  do,  he  saw  a  prospect  fair. 
And  then  so  dark,  he  sank  into  despair. 

The  uncle  grieved ;  he  even  told  the  youth 
That  he  was  sorry,  and  it  seem'd  a  truth ; 
But  though  it  vex'd,  it  varied  not  his  mind. 
He  bound  himself,  and  would  his  nephew  bind. 
'*  I  told  him  this,  placed  danger  in  his  view, 
"  Bade  him  be  certain,  bound  him  to  be  true ; 
"  And  shall  I  now  my  purposes  reject, 
**  Because  my  warnings  were  of  no  effect?" 
Thus  felt  Sir  Owen  as  a  man  whose  cause 
Is  very  good — it  had  his  own  applause. 


Then  he  was  happy,  and  some  envy  drew 
'  For  knowing  more  than  other  farmers  knew ; 
;  They  calFd  him  learned,  and  it  soothed   their 
I  pride, 

While  he  in  his  was  pleased  and  gratified. 

Still  more  t'  offend,  he  to  the  altar  led 
The  vicar's  niece,  to  early  reading  bred  ; 
Who,  though  she  freely  ventured  on  the  life. 
Could  never  fully  be  the  farmer's  wife ; 
She  had  a  softness,  gentleness,  and  ease. 
Sure  a  coarse  mind  to  humble  and  displease  ; 
Oh  t  had  she  never  known  a  fault  beside. 
How  vain  their  spite,  how  impotent  their  pride  ! 

Three  darling  girls  the  happy  oouple  blesa'd. 
Who  now  the  sweetest  lot  of  Ufe  possess'd ; 
For  what  can  more  a  grateful  spirit  move 
Than  health  with  competence,  and  peace  with 
love? 

Ellis  would  sometimes,  thriving  man !  retire 
To  the  town  inn,  and  quit  the  parlour  fire ; 
But  he  was  ever  kind  where'er  he  went, 
And  trifling  sums  in  his  amusement  spent ; 
He  bought,  he  thought  for  her — ahe  should  have 

been  content : 
Oft,  when  he  cash  received  at  Smithfield  mart. 
At  Cranboum-alley  he  would  leave  a  part ; 
And,  if  to  town  he  follow*d  what  he  sold. 
Sure  was  his  wife  a  present  to  behold. 

Still,  when  his  evenings  at  the  inn  were  spent. 
She  mused  at  home  in  sullen  discontent ; 
And,  sighing,  yielded  to  a  wish  that  some 
With  social  spirit  to  the  farm  would  come : 
There  was  a  farmer  in  the  place,  whose  name. 
And  skill  in  rural  arts,  were  known  to  fame  : 
He  had  a  pupil,  by  his  landlord  sent. 
On  terms  that  gave  the  parties  much  content ; 
The  youth  those  arts,    and  those  alone,  should 

leam, — 
With  aught  beside  his  guide  had  no  concern : 
I  He  might  to  ncighb'ring  towns  or  distant  ride, 
I  And  there  amusements  seek  without  a  guide ; 
I  With  handsome  prints  his  private  room  was  graced, 
I  His  music  there,  and  there  his  books  were  placed  : 
'  Men  knew  not  if  he  farm'd,  but  they  aUow'd  him 
taste. 


Our  knight  a  tenant  had  in  high  esteem. 
His  constant  boast,  when  justice  was  his  theme  : 
He   praised  the  farmer's  sense,  his  shrewd   dis- 
course. 
Free  without  rudeness,  manly,  and  not  coarse ; 
As  farmer,  tenant,  nay,  as  man,  the  knight 
Thought  Ellis  all  that  is  approved  and  right ; 


Books,  prints,   and  music    cease   at  tlmea 
charm. 
And  sometimes  men  can  neither  ride  nor  farm  ; 
They  look  for  kindred  minds,  and  Cecil  found. 
In  Farmer  Ellis,  one  inform'd  and  sound ; 
But  in  his  wife — I  hate  the  fact  I  tell — 
A  lovely  being,  who  could  please  too  well ; 
And  he  was  one  who  never  would  deny 
Himself  a  pleasure,  or  indeed  would  try. 

Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 
Where  danger  was,  and  trembled  at  the  view  ; 
So  evil  spirits  tremble,  but  are  still 
Evil,  and  lose  not  the  rebellious  will : 
She  sought  not  safety  from  the  fancied  erisne, 
*^  And  why  retreat  before  the  dangerous  time?" 


to 
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Oft  came  the  student  of  the  fann  and  read, 
And  found  his  mind  with  more  than  reading  fed : 
This  Ellis  seeing,  left  them,  or  he  stayed, 
As  pleased  him,  not  offended  nor  afraid : 
He  came  in  spirits  with  his  girls  to  play, 
Then  ask  excuse,  and,  laughing,  walk  away  : 
When,  as  he  enterM,  Cecil  ceased  to  read, 
He  would  exclaim,  "  Proceed,  my  friend,  proceed !" 
Or,  sometimes  weary,  would  to  bed  retire, 
And  fear  and  anger  by  his  ease  inspire. 

"  My  conversation  does  he  then  despise  ? 
"  Leaves  he  this  slighted  face  for  other  eyes  ?" 
So  said  Alicia ;  and  she  dwelt  so  long 
Upon  that  thought,  to  leave  her  was  to  wrong. 

Alas  I  the  woman  loved  the  soothing  tongue 
That  yet  pronounced  her  beautiful  and  young ; 
The  tongue  that,  seeming  careless,  ever  praised ; 
The  eye  that  roving,  on  her  person  gazed ; 
The  ready  service,  on  the  watch  to  please ; 
And  all  such  sweet,  small  courtesies  as  these. 

Still  there  was  virtue,  but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hili's  brow  is  not  more  quickly  gone : 
The  slightest  motion, — ceasing  from  our  care, — 
A  moment's  absence, — ^when  we  *re  not  aware, — 
When  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies, 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise  ! 
Far  off  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it  fell, 
With  all  things  baae  and  infamous  to  dwell. 

Friendahip  with  woman  is  a  dangerous  thing— > 
Thence  hopes  avow'd  and  bold  confessions  spring ; 
Frailties  confess'd  to  other  frailties  lead, 
And  new  confessions  new  desires  succeed  ; 
And,  when  the  friends  have  thus  their  hearts  dis- 
closed. 
They  find  how  little  is  to  guilt  opposed. 
The  foe's  attack  will  on  the  fort  begin, 
When  he  is  certain  of  a  friend  within. 


When  all  was  lost, — or,  in  the  lover's  sight, 
When  all  was  won, — the  lady  thought  of  flight. 

'*  What!  sink  a  slave?"  she  said,  "and  with 
deceit 
^*  The  rigid  virtue  of  a  husband  meet  ? 
"  No !  arm'd  with  death,  I  would  his  fury  brave, 
"  And  own  the  justice  of  the  blow  he  gave ! 
"  But  thus  to  see  him  easy,  careless,  cold, 
"  And  his  confiding  folly  to  behold — 
"  To  feel  incessant  fears  that  he  should  read, 
"  In  looks  assumed,  the  cause  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, 
^'  I  cannot  brook ;  nor  will  I  here  abide 
*'  Till  chance  betrays  the  crime  that  shame  would 

hide: 
"  Fly  with  me,  Henry  I"  Henry  sought  in  vain 
To  soothe  her  terrors  and  her  griefs  restrain  : 
He  saw  the  lengths  that  woman  dared  to  go. 
And  fear'd  the  husband  both  as  friend  and  foe. 
Of  farming  weary — for  the  guilty  mind 
Can  no  resource  in  guiltless  studies  find — 
Left  to  himself,  his  mother  all  unknown, 
His  titled  father,  loth  the  boy  to  own. 
Had  him  to  decent  expectations  bred, 
A  favour'd  offspring  of  a  lawless  bed ; 


And  would  he  censure  one  who  should  pursue 
The  way  he  took  ?     Alicia  yet  was  new : 
Her  passion  pleased  him :  he  agreed  on  flight : 
They  fix'd  the  method,  and  they  chose  the  night. 

Then,  while  the  Farmer  read  of  public  crimes, 
Collating  coolly  Chronicles  and  Times, 
The  flight  was  taken  by  the  guilty  pair, 
That  made  one  passage  in  the  columns  there. 

The  heart  of  Ellis  bled ;  the  comfort,  pride. 
The  hope  and  stay  of  his  existence  died  ; 
Rage  from  the  ruin  of  his  peace  arose. 
And  he  would  follow  and  destroy  his  foes  ; 
Would  with  wild  haste  the  guilty  pair  pursue, 
And  when  he  found — Good  Heaven  !  what  would 
he  do? 

That  wretched  woman  he  would  wildly  seize, 
And  agonise  her  heart,  his  own  to  ease ; 
That  guilty  man  would  grasp,  and  in  her  sight 
Insult  his  pangs,  and  her  despair  excite  ; 
Bring  death  in  view,  and  then  the  stroke  suspend. 
And  draw  out  tortures  till  his  life  should  end  : 
Oh  !  it  should  stand  recorded  in  all  time. 
How  they  transgressed,  and  he  avenged  the  crime  ! 
In  this  bad  world  should  all  his  business  cease. 
He  would  not  seek — he  would  not  taste  of  peace ; 
But  wrath  should  live  till  vengeance  had  her  due, 
And  with  his  wrath  his  Hfe  should  perish  too. 

His  girls — ^not  his— he  would  not  be  so  weak — 
Child  was  a  word  he  never  more  must  speak  ! 
How  did  he  know  what  viUatns  had  defiled 
His  honest  bed  ? — ^he  spum'd  the  name  of  child ; 
Keep  them  he  must ;  but  he  would  coarsely  hide 
Their  forms,  and  nip  the  growth  of  woman's  pride  ; 
He  would  consume  their  fiesh,  abridge  their  food. 
And  kill  the  mother-vices  in  their  blood. 


All  this  Sir  Owen  heard,  and  grieved  for  all ; 
He  with  the  husband  moum'd  Alicia's  fall ; 
But  urged  the  vengeance  with  a  spirit  strong. 
As  one  whose  own  rose  high  against  the  wrong : 
He  saw  his  tenant  by  this  passion  moved. 
Shared  in  his  wrath,  and  his  revenge  approved. 

Years  now  unseen,  he  moum'd  this  tenant's  fate, 
And  wonder'd  how  he  bore  his  widow'd  state : 
Still  he  would  mention  Ellis  with  the  pride 
Of  one  who  felt  himself  to  worth  allied  : 
Such  were  his  notions— had  been  long,  but  now 
He  wish'd  to  see  if  vengeance  lived,  and  how : 
He  doubted  not  a  mind  so  strong  must  feel 
Most  righteously,  and  righteous  measures  deal. 

Then  would  he  go,  and  haply  he  might  find 
Some  new  excitement  for  a  weary  mind — 
Might  learn  the  miseries  of  a  pair  undone, 
One  scom'd  and  hated,  lost  and  perish'd  one ; 
Yes,  he  would  praise  to  virtuous  anger  give. 
And  so  his  vengeance  should  be  nursed  and  live. 

Ellis  was  glad  to  see  his  landlord  come, 
A  transient  joy  broke  in  upon  his  gloom. 
And  pleased  he  led  the  knight  to  the  superior  room. 
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Where  she  was  wont  in  happier  days  to  sit, 
Who  paid  with  smiles  his  condescending  wit. 
There  the  sad  husband,  who  had  seldom  been 
Where  prints  acquired  in  happier  days  were  seen, 
Now  struck  by  these,  and  carried  to  the  i»ast, 
A  painAil  look  on  every  object  cast : 
Sir  Owen  saw  his  tenant's  troubled  state. 
But  still  he  wish*d  to  know  the  offenders'  fate. 


"  Know  you  they  suffer,  Ellis?" — ^Ellis  knew; — 
"  'T  is  well !  't  is  just !  but  have  they  all  their  due  ? 
"  Have  they  in  mind  and  body,  head  and  heart, 
<(  Sustain'd  the  pangs  of  their  accursed  part  ?" 
«  They     have  I "— "  'Tis   weU  I"    "  And   wants 

enough  to  shake 
«  The  firmest  mind,  the  stoutest  heart  to  break." 
*'  But    have    you    seen    them    in    such    misery 

dwell  ?"— 
"  In  misery  past  description."—"  That  is  well." 

"  Alas !  Sir  Owen,  it  perhaps  is  just, — 
"  Yet  I  began  my  purpose  to  distrust ; 
"  For  they  to  justice  have  discharged  a  debt, 
"  That  vengeance  surely  may  her  claim  forget." 

"  Man !  can  you  pity  ?"— " As  a  man  I  feel 
"  Miseries  like  theirs.'*— 

"  But  never  would  you  heal  ?" 

"  Hear  me,  Sir  Owen  I  I  had  sought  them  long, 
"  Urged  by  the  pain  of  ever-present  wrong, 
"  Yet  had  not  seen ;  and  twice  the  year  came 

round — 
"  Years  hateful  now— ere  I  my  victims  found ; 
"  But  I  did  find  them,  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
"  Of  a  small  garret — a  precarious  home ; 
"  For  that  depended  on  the  weekly  pay, 
"  And  they  were  sorely  frighten'd  on  the  day  ; 
"  But  there  they  linger'd  on  from  week  to  week, 
"  Haunted  by  ills  of  which  't  is  hard  to  speak, 
"  For  they  are  many  and  vexatious  all, 
"  The  very  smallest — but  they  none  were  small. 

<*  The  roof,  unceil'd  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
"  Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below ; 
"  I  pass'd  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold, 
"  The  strait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold ; 
"  And,  when  I  enter'd,  misery  met  my  view 
"  In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  every  hue, 
"  And  the  black  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  flew. 
"  There  frown'd  the  ruin'd  walls  that  once  were 

white  ; 
'*  There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted 

light; 
"  There  lay  unsavoury  scraps  of  wretched  food  j 
'*  And  there  a  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood. 
"  But  who  shall  part  by  part  describe  the  state 
"  Of  these,  thus  foUow'd  by  relentless  fate  ? 
"  All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
"  Breathed  its  bleak  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 

"  That  man,  that  Cecil  I— he  was  left,  it  seems, 
"  Unnamed,  unnoticed  :  farewell  to  his  dreams  I 
"  Heirs  made  by  law  rejected  him  of  course, 
"  And  left  him  neither  refuge  nor  resource." 


"Their  father's?"— 

"  No :  he  was  the  harlot's  son 
"  Who  WTong'd  them,  whom  their  duty  bade  them 

shun; 
"  And  they  were  duteous  all,  and  he  was  all 
undone. 

"  Now  the  lost  pair,  whom  better  times  had  led 
"  To  part  disputing,  shared  their  sorrow's  bed  ; 
"  Their  bed  ! — ^I  shudder  as  I  speak — and  shared 
"  Scraps  to  their  hunger  by  the  hungry  spared." 

"  Man !  my  good  Ellis !  can  you  sigh  ?" — 

"lean; 
"  In  short.  Sir  Owen,  I  must  feel  as  man ; 
"  And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  endured, 
"  The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procured, 
"  When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen, 
"  Their  sickness  won  the  neighbours  of  their  den, 
"  Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor, 
"  To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more : 
"  Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came, 
"  And,  in  this  state,  that  wife  I  cannot  name 
"  Brought  forth  a  fiimish'd  child  of  suffering  and 
of  shame. 

"  This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  this 

scene, 
"  Where  all  was  desolate,  defiled,  unclean, 
"  A  fireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place, 
"  The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty  space, 
"  You  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  distress, 
"  Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  suffering 

less!" 

"  Sought  you  them,  Ellis,  from  the  mean  intent 
"  To  give  them  succour  ?" 

"  What,  indeed,  I  meant 
"  At  first  was  vengeance ;  but  I  long  pursued 
"  The  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  view'd 
"  In  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint — 
"  The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  faint ; 
"  And  there  that  wife — ^whom  I  had  loved  so  well 
"  And    thought    so    happy — was    condemn*d     to 

dwell ; 
"  The  gay,  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
"  To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad, 
"  And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine, 
"  More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine : 
"  And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
"  And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor  I— 

"  I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part, 
"  Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
"  Yet  memory  since  has  aided  me  to  trace 
"  The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 
"  There  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
"  To  her  companion's  unimpassion'd  stare, 
"  And  my  wild  wonder : — Seat  of  virtue !  chaste 
"  As  lovely  once  !  O !  how  wert  thou  disgraced  I 
"  Upon  that  breast,  by  sordid  rags  defiled, 
"  Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child ; — 
"  That  sin-bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid, 
"  Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  aid ; 
"  The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn, 
"  Served  for  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 
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'*  At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame : 
"  Their  chairs  were  perish'd  to  support  the  flame, 
*'  That  warm'd  his  agued  limbs,  and,  sad  to  see, 
"  That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gaxed  on  me. 

<*  I  was  confiised  in  this  unhappy  view : 
'*  My  wife  !  my  friend  !  I  could  not  think  it  true ; 
"  My  children's  mother, — ^my  Alicia, — ^laid 
"  On  such  a  bed !  so  wretched, — so  afraid  1 
**  And  her  gay,  young  seducer,  in  the  guise 
'*  Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  defy,  despise, 
"  And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look, 
"  Still  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  shook. 

*'  At  last  he  spoke :— '  Long  since  I  would  have 

died, 
*'  *  But  could  not  leave  her,  though  for  death  I 

sigh'd, 
**  *  And  tried  the  poison'd  cup,  and  dropp'd  it  as 

I  tried. 
**  <  She  is  a  woman,  and  that  fiunish'd  thing 
"  *  Makes  her  to  Ufe,  with  all  its  evils,  cling  : 
<'  <  Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace, 
«  « And  all  my  sufferings  with  your  promise  cease  I' 

"'  Ghastly  he  smiled :— I  knew  not  what  I  felt, 
"  But  my  heart  melted — ^hearts  of  flint  would  melt, 
"  To  see  their  anguish,  penury,  and  shame, 
"  How  base,  how  low,  how  grovelling  they  became : 
"  I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  my  eyes 
"  And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rise. 

**  Yet,  O I  that  woman's  look  I  my  words  are 

vain 
"  Her  mix'd  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 
«  True,  there  was  shame  and  conaciousness  of  fall, 
"  But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal, 
*'  And  knowledge  of  that  power  which  she  would 

now  recall. 

"  But  still  the  more  that  she  to  memory  brought, 
"  The  greater  anguish  in  my  mind  was  wrought : 
<<  The  more  she  tried  to  bring  the  past  in  view, 
'^  She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw ; 
"  So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thrill*d 
<*  My  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  instill'd. 

'*  This  war  within,  these  passions  in  their  strife, 
*'  If  thus  protracted,  had  exhausted  life ; 
**  But  the  strong  view  of  these  departed  years 
"  Caused  a  frdl  burst  of  salutary  tears, 
"  And  as  I  wept  at  large,  and  thought  alone, 
*^  I  felt  my  reason  re-ascend  her  throne." 

**  My  friend  I"  Sir  Owen  answer'd,  "  what  be- 
came 
*'  Of  your  just  anger  ? — ^when  you  saw  their  shame, 
"  It  was  your  triumph,  and  you  should  have  shown 
'*  Strength,  if  not  joy — their  sufferings  were  their 
own." 

"  Alas,  for  them  !  their  own  in  very  deed  I 
'*  And  they  of  mercy  had  the  greater  need ; 
**  Their  own  by  purchase,  for  their  frailty  paid, — 
"  And  wanted  Heaven's  own  justice  human  aid  ? 
"  And  seeing  this,  could  I  beseech  my  God 
**  For  deeper  misery,  and  a  heavier  rod  ?" 


"  But  could  you  help  them  ?" 

«  Think,  Sir  Owen,  how 
"  I  saw  them  then— methinks  I  see  them  now  t 
"  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
''  Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds : 
"  I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
^  The  wither'd  child  extended,  but  not  press*d, 
"  Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry, — 
"  Vain  instinot  I — for  the  fount  without  supply. 

*^  Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
*'  Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean, 
*'  Foul  with  compell'd  neglect,  unwholesome,  and 

unclean ; 
^  That  arm, — ^that  eye, — ^the   cold,    the    sunken 

cheek, — 
*'  Spoke  all,  Sir  Owen— fiercely  miseries  speak !" 

"AndyoureUeved?" 

*'  If  hell's  seducing  crew 
'<  Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too." 

**  Bevenge  was  thine — thou  hadst  the  power,  the 
right; 
''  To  0ve  it  up  was  Heaven's  own  act  to  slight" 

**  Tell  me  not,  sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or 
powers  I 
<'  I  felt  it  written— Vengeance  is  not  ours  I" 

"  WeU,  Ellis,  well  I— I  find  these  female  foes, 
"  Or  good  or  ill,  will  murder  our  repose  ; 
**  And  we,  when  Satan  tempts  them,  take  the  cup, 
^  The  fruit  of  their  foul  sin,  and  drink  it  up  : 
"  But  shall  our  pity  all  our  claims  remit, 
'*  And  we  the  sinners  of  their  guilt  acquit  ?" 

^<  And  what,  Sir  Owen,  will  our  vengeance  do  ? 
*'  It  follows  us  when  we  our  foe  pursue, 
'*  And,  as  we  strike  the  blow,  it  sndtes  the  smitera 
too." 

«  What  didst  thon,  man  ?" 

<'  I  brought  them  to  a  cot 
"  Behind  your  larches, — a  sequester'd  spot, 
"  Where  dwells  the  woman :  I  believe  her  mind 
*^  Is  now  enlighten'd — ^I  am  sure  resign'd : 
**  She  gave  her  infant,  though  with  aching  heart 
*'  And  frkltering  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart." 

"  And  that  vile  scoundrel " 

'^  Nay,  his  name  restore, 
'<  And  call  him  Cecil, — for  he  is  no  more : 
"  When  my  vain  help  was  offer'd,  he  was  past 
"  All  human  aid,  and  shortly  breathed  his  last ; 
"  But  his  heart  open'd,  and  he  lived  to  see 
**  Guilt  in  himself,  and  find  a  friend  in  me. 

<'  Strange  was  their  parting,  parting  on  the  day 
*'  I  offer'd  help,  and  took  the  man  away, 
"  Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
*'  And  taste  of  joy.— He  feebly  cried,  *  Forgive  I 
<<  <  I  have  thy  guilt,  thou  mine ;  but  now  adieu  I 
"  *  Tempters  and  tempted !  what  will  thence  ensue 
'*  *  I  know  not,  dare  not  think.' — He  said,  and  he 
withdrew." 
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''  But,  Ellis,  tell  me,  didst  thoa  thus  desire 
"  To  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire  ?** 

**  If  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confessed, — 
*'  If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  question  rest ; 
"  But  if  aught  more  the  sacred  words  imply, 
"  I  know  it  not — no  commentator  I." 

"  Then  did   you  freely  from  your   soul   for- 
give ?" — 
*'  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 
'*  Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive, 
^*  Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe, 
"  Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
"  For  all  who  sin, — for  that  dear  wretch  and  me, — 
**  Whom  never  more  on  earth  will  1  forsake  or 


Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  a^joum'd. 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  returned ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  affliction  felt, — 
How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave. 
His  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger's  slave : 
And  as  he  rode  he  seem'd  to  fear  the  deed 
Should  not  be  done,  and  urged  unwonted  speed. 

Arrived  at  home,    he  scom'd  the   change  to 

hide, 
Nor  would  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  pride, 
That  would  some  little  at  a  time  recall 
Th'  avenging  vow ;  he  now  was  frankness  all : 
He  saw  his  nephew,  and  with  kindness  spoke  : — 
"  Charles,  I  repent  my  purpose,  and  revoke  ; 
"Take  her  —  I'm  taught,   and   would  I    could 

repay 
"  The  generous  teacher ;  hear  me,  and  obey : 
"  Bring  me  the  dear  coquette,  and  let  me  vow 
"  On  lips  half  pexjured  to  be  passive  now : 
"  Take  her,  and  let  me  thank  the  powers  divine 
"  She  was  not  stolen  when  her  hand  was  mine, 
"  Or  when  her  heart-^Her  smiles  I  must  forget, 
"  She  my  revenge,  and  cancel  either  debt." 

Here  ends  our  tale,  for  who  will  doubt  the 
bliss 
Of  ardent  lovers  in  a  case  like  this  ? 
And  if  Sir  Owen's  was  not  half  so  strong. 
It  may,  perchance,  continue  twice  as  long. 


'  [**  In  the  hands  of  ordinary  writen,  tales  of  seduction  are 
such  maudlin  things,  that  one  almost  loses  his  horror  for  the 
wretched  criminals  in  pity  of  the  still  more  wretched  writers. 
But  Orablie  bears  us  down  with  him  into  the  depths  of  agony, 
and  terrifies  us  with  a  holy  fear  of  the  punishment  which  even 
on  earth  eats  into  the  adulterer's  heart.  The  story  of  Farmer 
Ellis  might,  we  think,  haye  stood  by  itself,  instead  of  being 
introdttwd  merely  as  part  of  another  story  ;  but  Mr.  Crabbe 
very  frequently  brings  forward  his  very  finest  things  ss  illus- 
trations of  others  of  inferior  interest,  or  as  acceasaries  to  less 
meritorious  matter.  Farmer  Ellis  is  but  a  homely  person,  it 
is  true  ;  but  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  he  behaves  lil(e  one, 
with  the  dagger  of  grief  festering  In  his  heart.  Nothing  can 
be  more  affecting  tluin  his  conduct  in  granting  an  asylum  in 
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DELAY  HAS  DANGER. 

Morning  Excursion— Lady  at  Silford,  who  ?— Reflections  on 
Delay— Cecilia  and  Henry— The  Lovers  contracted— VUit 
to  the  Patron — ^Whom  he  finds  there — Fanny  described— 
Hie  yielding  of  Vanity— Delay — Reaentment— Want  of 
Resolution— Fttfther  Entanglement— Danger — How  met — 
Conclusion. 

Three  weeks  had  pass'd,  and  Richard  rambles  now 

Far  as  the  dinners  of  the  day  allow ; 

He  rode  to  Farley  Grange  and  Finley  Mere, 

That  house  so  ancient,  and  that  lake  so  clear : 

He  rode  to  Ripley  through  that  river  gay. 

Where  in  the  shallow  stream  the  loaches  play. 

And  stony  fragments  stay  the  winding  stream. 

And  gilded  pebbles  at  the  bottom  gleam. 

Giving  their  yellow  surface  to  the  sun. 

And  making  proud  the  waters  as  they  run : 

It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  at  the  side 

Rises  a  mountain-rock  in  rugged  pride ; 

And  in  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  forms 

Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  of  nameless  worms. 

Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 

A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began.  ^ 

There  is  a  town  call'd  Silford,  where  his  steed 
Our  traveller  rested, — he  the  while  would  feed 
His  mind  by  walking  to  and  fro,  to  meet, 
He  knew  not  what  adventure,  in  the  street : 
A  stranger  there,  but  yet  a  window-view 
Gave  him  a  face  that  he  conceived  he  knew  ; 
He  saw  a  tall,  fair,  lovely  lady,  dressed 
As  one  whom  taste  and  wealth  had  jointly  bleas'd ; 
He  gazed,  but  soon  a  footman  at  the  door 
Thundering,  alarm'd  her,  who  was  seen  no  more. 

**  This  was  the  lady  whom  her  lover  bound 
*'  In  solemn  contract,  and  then  proved  unsound : 
"  Of  this  affair  I  have  a  clouded  view, 
**  And  should  be  glad  to  have  it  clear*d  by  you." 

So  Richard  spake,  and  instant  George  replied, 
"  I  had  the  story  from  the  ii:gured  side, 
**  But  when  resentment  and  regret  were  gone, 
"  And  pity  (shaded  by  contempt)  came  on. 

"  Frail  was  the  hero  of  my  tale,  but  still 
*'  Was  rather  drawn  by  accident  than  will. 


I 


a  lonely  spot  on  his  own  grounds  to  the  repentant  wretdi 
who  had  once  been  so  dear  to  him — a  sanctuary*  as  it  were, 
where  she  may  Uto  within  the  protection  of  her  hoabuid'a 
humanity,  though  for  ever  divorced  firom  his  love — and 
where  the  melancholy  man  knows  that  she  is  making  Iter 
peace  with  Ood,  in  a  calm  haven  provided  for  her  against  die 
waves  of  the  world  by  him  whoae  earthly  happiness  she  had 
for  ever  destroyed.  This  is  somewhat  superior  to  Kotzebue's 
Stranger  and  Mrs.  Haller  I  Never  did  a  more  sublime  monl 
belong  to  a  tale  of  guilt."— Wilsok.] 

1  C"  The  introduction  to  this  story  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe**  beat 
style  of  concise  and  minute  deacription.''^JK7FSJir.] 
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"  S^ome  without  meaning  into  guilt  advance, 

**  From  want  of  guard,  from  vanity,  from  chance ; 

**  Man*8  weakness  flies  his  more  immediate  pain, 

"  A  little  respite  from  his  fears  to  gain ; 

**  And  takes  the  part  that  he  would  gladly  fly, 

*^  If  he  had  strength  and  courage  to  deny. 

"  But  now  my  tale,— «nd  let  the  moral  say, 
"  When  hope  can  sleep,  there 's  Danger  in  Delay. 
**  Not  that  for  rashness,  Richard,  I  would  plead, 
"  For  unadvised  alliance :  no,  indeed : 
"  Think  ere  the  contract — ^but,  contracted,  stand 
*'  No  more  debating,  take  the  ready  hand : 
**  When  hearts  are  willing,  and  when  fears  sub- 
side, 
*'  Trust  not  to  time,  but  let  the  knot  be  tied ; 
^*  For  when  a  lover  has  no  more  to  do, 
"  He  thinks  in  leisure,  what  shall  I  pursue  ? 
''  And  then  who  knows  what  objects  come  in  view  ? 
"  For  when,  assured,  the  man  has  nought  to  keep 
^'  His  wishes  warm  and  active,  then  they  sleep : 
**  Hopes  die  with  fears ;  and  then  a  man  must  lose 
**  All  the  gay  visions,  and  delicious  views, 
"  Once  his  mind's  wealth  I     He  travels  at  his 

ease, 
"  Nor  honors  now  nor  fairy-beauty  sees : 
"  When  the  kind  goddess  gives  the  wishM  assent, 
**  No  mortal  business  should  the  deed  prevent ; 
"  But  the  blessed  youth  should  legal  sanction  seek 
**  Ere  yet  th'  assenting  blush  has  fled  the  cheek. 

"  And — ^hear  me,  lUchard, — man  has  reptile- 
pride 
"  That  often  rises  when  his  fears  subside  ; 
"  When,  like  a  trader  feeling  rich,  he  now 
"  Neglects  his  former  smile,  his  humble  bow, 
"  And,  conscious  of  his  hoarded  wealth,  assumes 
**  New  airs,  nor  thinks  how  odious  he  becomes. 

"  There    is  a   wandering,   wavering   train    of 

thought, 
"  That  something  seeks  where  nothing  should  be 

sought, 
"  And  will  a  self-deUghted  spirit  move 
*'  To  dare  the  danger  of  pernicious  love. 


*<  First  be  it  granted  all  was  duly  said 
"  By  the  fond  youth  to  the  believing  maid ; 
**  Let  us  suppose  with  many  a  sigh  there  came 
**  The  declaration  of  the  deathless  flame  ;  * — 
**  And  so  her  answer — '  She  was  happy  then, 
"  *  Bless*d  in  herself,  and  did  not  think  of  men ; 
*'  *  And  with  such  comforts  in  her  present  state, 
'*  ^  A  wish  to  change  it  was  to  tempt  her  fate : 


s  [The  tale  in  the  original  MS.  opens  thai  :— 

*'  Is  there  not  Danger  when  a  lover  gains 

**  His  lady's  heart,  and  her  consent  obtains? 

**  ^Suppose  their  union  for  a  while  delay'd, 

**  As  when  a  flinching  father  is  afraid.) 

'«  Now  when  the  youth  upon  his  labours  past 

''  Delighted  loolis,  and  is  in  peace  at  last, 

**  Is  there  not  Danger  in  those  days  of  peace, 

**  When  troubles  lenen,  and  when  terrors  cease, 

**  liCsL  from  the  lore  of  novelty,  the  sin 

**  Of  enangeftd  man,  some  wandering  should  begin  ? 


*'  ^  That  she  would  not ;  but  yet  she  would  con- 
fess 

"  *  With  him  she  thought  her  hazard  would  be 
less; 

'* '  Nay,  more,  she  would  esteem,  she  would  regard 
express ; 

*'  '  But  to  be  brief— if  he  could  wait  and  see 

«  <  In  a  few  years  what  his  desires  would  be.'  " 

Henry,  for  years,  read  months,  then  weeks,  nor 
found 
The  lady  thought  his  judgment  was  unsound ; 
^*  For  months  read  weeks,"  she  read  it  to  his  praise, 
Ajid  had  some  thoughts  of  changing  it  to  daift. 

And  here  a  short  excursion  let  me  make, 
A  lover  tried,  I  think,  for  lovers'  sake ; 
And  teach  the  meaning  in  a  lady's  mind 
When  you  can  none  in  her  expressions  find : 
Words  are  designed  that  meaning  to  convey, 
But  often  Yea  is  hidden  in  a  Nay ! 
And  what  the  charmer  wills,  some  gentle  hints  be- 
tray. 
Then,  too,  when  ladies  mean  to  yield  at  length, 
They  match  their  reasons  with  the  lover's  strength. 
And,  kindly  cautious,  will  no  force  employ 
But  such  as  he  can  baffle  or  destroy. 

As  when  heroic  lovers  beauty  woo'd. 
And  were  by  magic's  mighty  art  withstood, 
The  kind  historian,  for  the  dame  afraid, 
Gave  to  the  faithful  knight  the  stronger  aid. 

A  downright  No !  would  make  a  man  despair, 
Or  leave  for  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair ; 
But  "  No  !  because  I  *m  very  happy  now, 
"  Because  I  dread  th'  irrevocable  vow, 
*'  Because  I  fear  papa  will  not  approve, 
**  Because  I  love  not — ^no,  I  cannot  love ; 
**  Because  you  men  of  Cupid  make  a  jest, 
^*  Because — in  short,  a  single  life  is  best." 
A  No  1  when  back'd  by  reasons  of  such  force, 
Invites  approach,  and  will  recede  of  course. 

Ladies,  like  towns  besieged,  for  honour's  sake, 
Will  some  defence,  or  its  appearance,  make  ; 
On  first  approach  there 's  much  resistance  made. 
And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade  ; 
With  lofty  looks,  and  threat'nings  stem  and  proud, 
*<  Come,  if  you  dare,"  is  said  in  language  loud. 
But  if  th'  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skill, 
"  Come,"  says  the  yielding  party,  "  if  you  will  j" 
Then  each  the  other's  valiant  acts  approve. 
And  twine  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  love. 


'*  Lest  a  sQCceasfhl  spirit,  in  its  pride, 

** Should  not  contented  with  its  peace  abide? 

**  Not  Troiltts  more  true  or  fond  could  be, 
*'  Not  Orpheus  to  his  lost  Eur>dioe, 
**  Than  to  his  Harriet  Henry-  all  was  done 
**  Un  either  part,  and  either  heart  was  won : 
**  For  there  had  pass'd  the  lady's  wish  to  rharm 
'*  With  due  success ;  the  lover  felt  th'  alarm ; 
"  Then,  more  emotion  in  the  man  f  excite, 
**  There  pass'd  in  her  the  momentary  slight ; 
**  Then,  after  many  a  tender  /bar,  there  came 
**  A  declaration  of  the  deathless  flame,**  &c.3 
3m2 
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We  now  retrace  our  tale,  and  forward  go,— 
Thus  Henry  rightly  read  Cecilia's  No! 
His  prudent  father,  who  had  duly  weigh'd 
And  well  approved  the  fortune  of  the  maid, 
Not  much  resisted,  just  enough  to  show 
He  knew  his  power,  and  would  his  son  should 
know. 

*^  Harry,  I  will,  while  I  your  hargain  make, 
"  That  you  a  journey  to  our  patron  take  : 
"  I  know  her  guardian ;  care  will  not  become 
"  A  lad  when  courting ;  as  you  must  be  dumb, 
'*  Tou  may  be  absent ;  I  for  you  will  speak, 
"  And  ask  what  you  are  not  supposed  to  seek." 

Then  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
When  lovers  part  I  expressive  looks  and  eyes. 
Tender  and  tearful,  many  a  fond  adieu, 
And  many  a  call  the  sorrow  to  renew ; 
Sighs  such  as  lovers  only  can  explain. 
And  words  that  they  might  undertake  in  vain. 

Cecilia  liked  it  not ;  she  had,  in  truth, 
No  mind  to  part  with  her  enamour'd  youth  : 
But  thought  it  foolish  thus  themselves  to  cheat, 
And  part  for  nothing  but  again  to  meet. 

Now  Henry's  father  was  a  man  whose  heart 
Took  with  his  interest  a  decided  part ; 
He  knew  his  lordship,  and  was  known  for  acts 
That  I  omit, — ^they  were  acknowledged  facts ; 
An  interest  somewhere — ^I  the  place  forget. 
And  the  good  deed — no  matter — 't  was  a  debt : 
Thither  must  Henry,  and  in  vain  the  maid 
Expressed  dissent — the  fiskther  was  obey*d. 

But  though  the  maid  was  by  her  fears  assail'd. 
Her  reason  rose  against  them,  and  prevailed ; 
Fear  saw  him  hunting,  leaping,  falling — ^led, 
Maim'd  and  disfigur^,  groaning  to  his  bed ; 
Saw  him  in  perils,  duels, — dying,-— dead. 
But  Prudence  answer 'd,  "  Is  not  every  maid 
*<  With  equal  cause  for  him  she  loves  afraid  ?" 
And  from  her  guarded  mind  Cecilia  threw 
The  groundless  terrors  that  will  love  pursue. 

She  had  no  doubts,  and  her  reliance  strong 
Upon  the  honour  that  she  would  not  wrong : 
Firm  in  herself,  she  doubted  not  the  truth 
Of  him,  the  chosen,  the  selected  youth ; 
Trust  of  herself  a  trust  in  him  supplied. 
And  she  believed  him  faithful,  though  untried  : 
On  her  he  might  depend,  in  him  she  would  confide. 
If  some  fond  girl  express'd  a  tender  pain 
Lest  some  fair  rival  should  allure  her  swain. 
To  such  she  answer'd  with  a  look  severe, 
"  Can  one  you  doubt  be  worthy  of  your  fear  ?" 

My  lord  was  kind, — a  month  had  pass'd  away. 
And  Henry  stay'd, — ^he  sometimes  named  a  day ; 
But  still  my  lord  was  kind,  and  Henry  still  must 

stay: 
His  father's  words  to  him  were  words  of  fate — 
"  Wait,  't  is  your  duty ;  't  is  my  pleasure,  wait  I" 

In  all  his  walks,  in  hilly  heath  or  wood, 
Cecilia's  form  the  pensive  youth  pursued ; 


In  the  grey  morning,  in  the  silent  noon, 

In  the  soft  twilight,  by  the  sober  moon, 

In  those  forsaken  rooms,  in  that  immense  saloon; 

And  he,  now  fond  of  that  seclusion  grown. 

There  reads  her  letters,  and  there  writes  his  own. 

'*  Here  none  approach,"  said  he,  "  to  interfere, 

<'  But  I  can  think  of  my  Cecilia  here !"  « 

But  there  did  come — and  how  it  came  to  paas 
Who  shall  explain  ? — a  mild  and  blue-eyed  Isss;— 
It  was  the  work  of  accident,  no  doubte — 
The  cause  unknown — ^we  say,  **■  as  things  fall  oat;" 
The  damsel  enter'd  there,  in  wandering  round 

about: 
At  first  she  saw  not  Henry ;  and  she  ran, 
As  from  a  ghost,  when  she  beheld  a  man. 

She  was  esteem'd  a  beauty  through  the  Hall, 
And  so  admitted,  with  consent  of  all ; 
And  like  a  treasure  was  her  beauty  kept 
From  every  guest  who  in  the  mansion  slept. 
Whether  as  friends  who  join'd  the  noble  pair. 
Or  those  invited  by  the  steward  there. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  whose  life 
Was  brief  and  sad :  he  lost  a  darling  wife. 
And  Fanny  then  her  father,  who  could  save 
But  a  small  portion ;  but  his  all  he  gave. 
With  the  fair  orphan,  to  a  sister's  care, 
And  her  good  spouse :  they  were  the  ruling  pair- 
Steward  and  steward's  lady — o'er  a  tribe. 
Each  under  each,  whom  I  shall  not  describe. 

This  grave  old  couple,  childless  and  alone, 
Would,  by  their  care,  for  Fanny's  loss  atone : 
She  had  been  taught  in  schools  of  honest  fame ; 
And  to  the  Hall,  as  to  a  home,  she  came. 
My  lord  assenting :  yet,  as  meet  and  right, 
Fanny  was  held  ftom  every  hero's  sight, 
Who  might  in  youthful  error  cast  his  eyes 
On  one  so  gentle  as  a  lawful  prize. 
On  border  land,  whom,  as  their  right  or  prey, 
A  youth  from  either  side  might  bear  awmy. 
Some  handsome  lover  of  th'  inferior  class 
Might  as  a  wife  approve  the  lovely  lass ; 
Or  some  invader  from  the  class  above. 
Who,  more  presuming,  would  his  passion  prov 
By  asking  less— love  only  for  his  love. 

This  much  experienced  aunt  her  fear  express'd, 
And  dread  of  old  and  young,  of  host  and  guest. 
"  Go  not,  my  Fanny,  in  their  way,"  she  cried, 
"  It  is  not  right  that  virtue  should  be  tried ; 
"  So,  to  be  safe,  be  ever  at  my  side." 
She  was  not  ever  at  that  side ;  but  stUl 
Observ'd  her  precepts,  and  obey'd  her  will. 

But  in  the  morning's  dawn  and  evening's  gloom 
She  could  not  lock  the  damsel  in  her  room ; 
And  Fanny  thought,  "  I  will  ascend  these  stairs 
*'  To  see  the  chapel, — ^there  are  none  at  prayers ; 
"  None,"  she  believed,  "  had  yet  to  dress  retum'd, 
<'  By  whom  a  timid  girl  might  be  discem'd :" 


s  [MS.—**  Hera  none  approMh  to  Isofli,  to  ring,  to  pnte ; 
**  Here  I  can  mourn,  and  muse,  and  meditate."] 
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In  her  slow  motion,  looking,  as  she  glides, 

On  pictures,  busts,  snd  what  she  met  besides, 

And  spesJdng  softly  to  herself  alone. 

Or  singing  low  in  melancholy  tone ; 

And  thus  she  rambled  through  the  still  domain. 

Boom  after  room,  again,  and  yet  again. 

But,  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say, 
To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 
Where  she  beheld  our  Youth,  and  frightenM  ran, 
And  so  their  friendship  in  her  fear  began. 

But  dare  she  thither  once  again  advance. 
And  still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance  ? 
Nay,  yet  again,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
With  this  ? — I  know  not :  doubtless  Fanny  knew. 

Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a  modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why  need  we  be  afraid  ? 
And  when  a  girFs  amusements  are  so  few 
As  Fanny's  were,  what  would  you  have  her  do  ? 
Reserved  herself,  a  decent  youth  to  find. 
And  just  be  civil,  sociable,  and  kind. 
And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 
Then  at  each  other — ^what  the  evil  done  ? 

Then  Fanny  took  my  little  lord  to  play, 
And  bade  him  not  intrude  on  Henry's  way : 
**  O,  he  intrudes  not  !*'  said  the  Touth,  and  grew 
Fond  of  the  child,  and  would  amuse  him  too ; 
Would  make  such  faces,  and  assume  such  looks — 
He  loved  it  better  than  his  gayest  books. 

When  man  with  man  would  an  acquaintance 
seek, 
He  will  his  thoughts  in  chosen  language  speak ; 
And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a  corresponding  mind ; 
But  man  with  woman  has  foundation  laid, 
And  built  up  fHendship,  ere  a  word  is  said : 
'T  is  not  with  words  that  they  their  wishes  tell. 
But  with  a  language  answering  quite  as  well ; 
And  thus  t^y  find,  when  they  begin  t*  explore 
Their  way  by  speech,  they  knew  it  all  before. 

And  now  it  chanced  again  the  pair,  when  dark. 
Met  in  their  way  when  wandering  in  the  park ; 
Not  in  the  common  path,  for  so  they  might, 
Without  a  wonder,  wander  day  or  night ; 
But,  when  in  pathless  ways  their  chance  will  bring 
A  musing  pair,  we  do  admire  the  thing. 

The  Youth  in  meeting  read  the  damsel's  face. 
As  if  he  meant  her  inmost  thoughts  to  trace : 
On  which  her  colour  changed,  as  if  she  meant 
To  give  her  aid,  and  help  his  kind  intent. 

Both  smiled  and  parted,  but  they  did  not  speak — 
The  smile  implied,  **  Do  tell  me  what  you  seek :" 
They  took  their  different  ways  with  erring  feet. 
And  meet  again,  surprised  that  they  could  meet ; 
Then  must  they  speak — and  something  of  the  air 
Is  always  ready—"  'Tis  extremely  fairl" 

"  It  was  so  pleasant  I"  Henry  said,  "  the  beam 
"  Of  that  sweet  light  so  brilliant  on  the  stream ; 
"  And  chiefly  yonder,  where  that  old  cascade 
"  Has  for  an  age  its  simple  music  made ; 


*'  All  so  delightful,  soothing,  and  serene ! 
"  Do  you  not  feel  it  ?  not  eigoy  the  scene  ? 
*'  Something  it  has  that  words  will  not  express, 
"  But  rather  hide,  and  make  th'  ei^oyment  less : 
"'Tis  what  our  souls  conceive,   'tis  what  our 
hearts  confess." 

Poor  Fanny's  heart  at  these  same  words  con- 
fess'd 
How  well  he  painted,  and  how  rightly  guess'd ; 
And,  while  they  stood  admiring  their  retreat, 
Henry  found  something  like  a  mossy  seat ; 
But  Fanny  sat  not;  no,  she  rather  pray'd 
That  she  might  leave  him,  she  was  so  afraid. 

"  Not,  sir,  of  you ;  your  goodness  I  can  trust, 
**  But  folks  are  so  censorious  and  uigust, 
"  They  make  no  difference,  they  pay  no  regard 
*<  To  our  true  meaning,  which  is  very  hard 
"  And  very  cruel ;  great  the  pain  it  cost 
**  To  lose  such  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  lost ; 
"  Did  people  know  how  free  from  thought  of  ill 
^'  One's  meuiing  is,  their  malice  would  be  still." 

At  this  she  wept ;  at  least  a  glittering  gem 
Shone  in  each  eye,  and  there  was  fire  in  them, 
For,  as  they  fell,  the  sparkles,  at  his  feet. 
He  felt  emotions  very  warm  and  sweet. 
"  A  lovely  creature  I  not  more  fkir  than  good, 
"  By  all  admired,  by  some,  it  seems,  pursued, 
".  Yet  self-protected  by  her  virtue's  force 
"  And  conscious  truth — What  evil  in  discourse 
"  With  one  so  guarded,  who  is  pleased  to  trust 
*<  Herself  with  me,  reliance  strong  and  Just  ?" 

Our  lover  then  believed  he  must  not  seem 
Cold  to  the  maid  who  gave  him  her  esteem  : 
Not  manly  this  ;  Cecilia  had  his  heart. 
But  it  was  lawful  with  his  time  to  part ; 
It  would  be  wrong  in  her  to  take  amiss 
A  virtuous  friendship  for  a  girl  like  this ; 
False  or  disloyal  he  would  never  prove, 
But  kindness  here  took  nothing  from  his  love : 
Soldiers  to  serve  a  foreign  prince  are  known, 
When  not  on  present  duty  to  their  own ; 
So,  though  our  bosom's  queen  we  still  prefer. 
We  are  not  always  on  our  knees  to  her. 
"  Cecilia  present,  witness  yon  fair  moon, 
"  And  yon  bright  orbs,  that  fate  would  change  as 

soon 
*'  As  my  devotion  ;  but  the  absent  sun 
"  Cheers  us  no  longer  when  his  course  is  run  ; 
**  And  then  those  starry  twinklers  may  obtain 
"  A  little  worship  till  he  shines  again." 

The  father  still  commanded,  "  Wait  a  while," 
And  the  son  answer'd  in  submissive  style. 
Grieved,  but  obedient ;  and  obedience  teased 
His  lady's  spirit  more  than  grieving  pleased ; 
That  he  should  grieve  in  absence  was  most  fit. 
But  not  that  he  to  absence  should  submit ; 
And  in  her  letters  might  be  traced  reproof. 
Distant  indeed,  but  visible  enough ; 
This  should  the  wandering  of  his  heart    have 

stay'd : 
Alas !  the  wanderer  was  the  vainer  made. 
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The  parties  daily  met,  as  by  consent, 
And  yet  it  aiwaya  8eem*d  by  accident ; 
Till  in  the  nymph  the  shepherd  had  been  blind 
If  he  had  fail'd  to  see  a  manner  kind, 
With  that  expressive  look  that  seem'd  to  say, 
*'  You  do  not  speak,  and  yet  you  see  you  may." 

O,  yes,  he  saw,  and  he  resolved  to  fly, 
And  blamed  his  heart,  unwilling  to  comply  : 
He  sometimes  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass 
That  he  had  all  this  freedom  with  the  lass  ; 
Reserved  herself,  with  strict  attention  kept, 
And  care  and  vigilance  that  never  slept : 
*'  How  is  it  thus  that  they  a  beauty  trust 
**  With  me,  who  feel  the  confidence  is  just  ? 
"  And  they,  too,  feel  it ;  yes,  they  may  confide,*' — 
He  said  in  folly,  and  he  smiled  in  pride. 
'T  is  thus  our  secret  passions  work  their  way. 
And  the  poor  victims  know  not  they  obey. 

Familiar  now  became  the  wandering  pair. 
And  there  was  pride  and  joy  in  Fanny's  air ; 
For  though  his  silence  did  not  please  the  maid. 
She  judged  him  only  modest  and  afraid  : 
The  gentle  dames  are  ever  pleased  to  find 
Their  lovers  dreading  they  should  prove  unkind ; 
So,  blind  by  hope,  and  pleased  with  prospects  gay. 
The  generous  beauty  gave  her  heart  away 
Before  he  said,  "^  I  love !'' — alas  !  he  dared  not  say. 

Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  his  mind, 
But  oft  he  wish'd  her,  like  his  Fanny,  kind ; 
Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was  vain. 
And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain : 
Cecilia  liked  not  to  profess  her  love. 
But  Fanny  ever  was  the  yielding  dove  ; 
Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word. 
And  then  prepared  to  hail  her  bosom's  lord. 

Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  avow'd. 
To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  proud : 
But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh. 
Confess  the  flame  that  waked  his  vanity  ; 
But  this  poor  maiden,  every  day  and  hour. 
Would  by  fresh  kindness  feed  the  growing  power ; 
And  he  indulged — vain  being ! — in  the  joy, 
That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy  : 
A  present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly, 
Cecilia  absent,  and  his  Fanny  by. 

O I  vain  desire  of  youth,  that  in  the  hour 
Of  strong  temptation,  when  he  feels  the  power, 
And  knows  how  daily  his  desires  increase. 
Yet  will  he  wait,  and  sacrifice  his  peace, 
Will  trust  to  chance  to  free  him  from  the  snare, 
Of  which  long  since  his  conscience  said.  Beware ; 
Or  look  for  strange  deliverance  from  that  ill. 
That  he  might  fly,  could  he  command  the  will ! 
How  can  he  freedom  from  the  future  seek. 
Who  feels  already  that  he  grows  too  weak  ? 
And  thus  refuses  to  resist,  till  time 
Removes  the  power,  and  makes  the  way  for  crime ; 
Yet  thoughts  he  had,  and  he  would  think,  "  Forego 
**  My  dear  Cecilia  ?  not  for  kingdoms  !  No  ! 
'*  But  may  I,  ought  I  not  the  friend  to  be 
"  Of  one  who  feels  this  fond  regard  for  me  ? 
**  I  wrong  no  creature  by  a  kindness  lent 
*'  To  one  so  gentle,  mild,  and  innocent : 


'*  And  for  that  fair  one  whom  I  still  adore, 
*'  By  feeling  thus  I  think  of  her  the  more ;" 
And  not  unlikely,  for  our  thoughts  will  tend 
To  those  whom  we  are  conscious  we  ofi*end. 

Had  Reason  whisper'd,  ''  Has  Cecilia  leave 
'*  Some  gentle  youth  in  friendship  to  receive, 
**  And  be  to  him  the  friend  that  you  appear 
"  To  this  soft  girl  ?—Would  not  some  jealous  fear 
"  Proclaim  your  thoughts  that  he  approach'd  too 
near  ?" 

But  Henry,  blinded  still,  presumed  to  write 
Of  one  in  whom  Cecilia  would  delight : 
A  mild  and  modest  girl,  a  gentle  fHend, 
If,  as  he  hoped,  her  kindness  would  descend — 
But  what  he  fear'd  to  lose  or  hoped  to  gain 
By  writing  thus,  he  had  been  ask'd  in  vain. 

It  was  his  purpose,  every  mom  he  rose. 
The  dangerous  friendship  he  had  made  to  clote  : 
It  was  his  torment  nightly,  ere  he  slept. 
To  feel  his  prudent  purpose  was  not  kept. 
True,  he  has  wonder'd  why  the  timid  maid 
Meets  him  so  often,  and  is  not  afraid ; 
And  why  that  female  dragon,  fierce  and  keen. 
Has  never  in  their  private  walks  been  seen : 
And  often  he  has  thought,  *'  What  can  their  silence 

mean? 
"  They  can  have  no  design,  or  plot,  or  plan, — 
"  In  fact,  I  know  not  how  the  thing  began ; 
"  *T  is  their  dependence  on  my  credit  here, 
'*  And  fear  not,  nor,  in  fact,  have  cause  to  fear.*' 

But  did  that  pair,  who  seem'd  to  think  that  all 
Tnwatch'd  will  wander  and  unguarded  fall, — 
Did  they  permit  a  youth  and  maid  to  meet 
Both  unreproved  ?  were  they  so  indiscreet  ? 

This  sometimes  enter'd  Henry's  mind,  and  then, 
"  Who  shall  account  for  women  or  for  men  ?" 
He  said ;  "  or  who  their  secret  thoughts  explore  ? 
*'  Why  do  I  vex  me  ?  I  will  think  no  dore." 

My  lord  of  late  had  said,  in  manner  kind, 
"  My  good  friend  Harry,  do  not  think  ua  blind  *'* 
Letters  had  pass'd,  though  he  had  nothing  seen, 
His  careful  father  and  my  lord  between ; 
But  to  what  purpose  was  to  him  unknown — 
It  might  be  borough  business,  or  their  own. 
Fanny,  it  seem'd,  was  now  no  more  in  dread  ; 
If  one  approach'd,  she  neither  fear'd  nor  fled  : 
He  mused  on  this, — "  But  wherefore  her  alarm  ? 
**  She  knows  me  better,  and  she  dreads  no  harm.** 

Something  his  father  wrote  that  gave  him  pain : 
**  I  know  not,  son,  if  you  should  yet  remain  ; — 
"  Be  cautious,  Harry,  favours  to  procure 
"  We  strain  a  point,  but  we  must  first  be  sure  : 
"  Love  is  a  folly, — that,  indeed,  is  true, — 
"  But  something  still  is  to  our  honour  due, 
"  So  I  must  leave  the  thing  to  my  good  lord  and 
you." 

But  from  Cecilia  came  remonstrance  strong  : — 
**  You  write  too  darkly,  and  you  stay  too  long ; 
"  We  hear  reports ;  and,  Henry,  mark  me  well, — 
"  I  heed  not  every  tale  that  triflers  tell ; — 
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"  Be  you  no  trifler  ;  dare  not  to  believe 

"  That  I  am  one  whom  words  and  vows  deceive : 

"  You  know  your  heart,  your  hazard  you  will 

learn, 
^*  And  this  your  trial : — instantly  return." 

"  Unjust,  injurious,  jealous,  cruel  maid  I 
"  Am  I  a  slave,  of  haughty  words  afraid  ? 
'*  Can  she    who    thus    commands    expect  to  be 

obey'd  ? 
"  O !  how  unlike  this  dear  assenting  soul, 
^*  Whose  heart  a  man  might  at  his  will  control  I'* 

Uneasy,  anxious,  flird  with  self-reproof. 
He  now  resolved  to  quit  his  patron's  roof ; 
And  then  again  his  vacillating  mind 
To  stay  resolved,  and  that  her  pride  should  find  : 
Debating  thus,  his  pen  the  lover  took, 
And  chose  the  words  of  anger  and  rebuke. 

Again,  yet  once  again,  the  conscious  pair 
Met,  and  **  O  speak  !"  was  Fanny's  silent  prayer; 
And,  ^'  I  must  speak,"  said  the  embarrass'd  youth ; 
"  Must  save  my  honour,  must  confess  the  truth : 
**  Then  I  must  lose  her ;  but,  by  slow  degrees, 
**  She  will  regain  her  peace,  and  I  my  ease." 

Ah  I  foolish  man :  to  virtue  true,  nor  vice, 
He  buys  distress,  and  self-esteem  the  price ; 
And  what  his  gain  ? — a  tender  smile  and  sigh 
From  a  fond  girl  to  feed  his  vanity. 
Thus,  every  day  they  lived,  and  every  time 
They  met,  increa3ed  his  anguish  and  his  crime. 

Still  in  their  meetings  they  were  oft-times  nigh 
The  darling  theme,  and  then  passed  trembling  by ; 
On  those  occasions  Henry  often  tried 
For  the  sad  truth — and  then  his  heart  denied 
The  utterance  due  :  thus  daily  he  became 
The  prey  of  weakness,  vanity,  and  shame. 

But  soon  a  day,  that  was  their  doubts  to  close, 
On  the  fond  maid  and  thoughtless  youth  arose. 
Within  the  park,  beside  the  bounding  brook, 
The  social  pair  their  usual  ramble  took ; 
And  there  the  steward  found  them :  they  could 

trace 
News  in  his  look,  and  gladness  in  his  face. 

He  was  a  man  of  riches,  bluff  and  big. 
With  clean  brown  broadcloth,  and  witi^  white  cut 

wig: 
He  bore  a  cane  of  price,  with  riband  tied, 
And  a  fat  spaniel  waddled  at  his  side  : 
To  every  being  whom  he  met  he  gave 
His  looks  expressive ;  civil,  gay,  or  grave, 
But  condescending  all ;  and  each  declared 
How  much  he  govem'd,  and  how  well  he  fared. 

This  great  man  bow*d,  not  humbly,  but  his  bow 
Appear*d  familiar  converse  to  allow  : 
The  trembling  Fanny,  as  he  came  in  view. 
Within  the  chestnut  grove  in  fear  withdrew ; 
While  Henry  wonder'd,  not  without  a  fear. 
Of  that  which  brought  th*  important  man  so  near : 
Doubt  was  dispersed  by  — "  My  esteem'd  young 

man  I" 
As  he  with  condescending  grace  began— 


*^  Though  you  with  youthful  frankness  nobly  trust 
"  Tour  Fanny's  friends,  and  doubtless  think  them 

just,— 
*'  Though  you  have  not,  with  craving  soul,  applied 
"  To  us,  and  ask'd  the  fortune  of  your  bride, — 
^*  Be  it  our  care  that  you  shall  not  lament 
'*  That  love  has  made  you  so  improvident. 

"  An  orphan  maid Your  patience  I  you  shall 

have 
"  Your  time  to  speak,  I  now  attention  crave ; — 
"  Fanny,  dear  girl  I  has  in  my  spouse  and  me 
*'  Friends  of  a  kind  we  wish  our  friends  to  be, 

"  None  of  the  poorest nay,  sir,  no  reply, 

**  You  shall  not  need and  we  are  bom  to  die  ; 

**  And  one  yet  crawls  on  earth,  of  whom,  I  say 
**  That  what  he  has  he  cannot  take  away, — 
"  Her  mother's  father,  one  who  has  a  store 
'*  Of  this  world's  good,  and  always  looks  for  more ; 
"  But,  next  his  money,  loves  the  girl  at  heart, 
**  And  she  will  have  it  when  they  come  to  part." 

*<  Sir,"  said  the  Youth,  his  terrors  all  awake, 
'*  Hear  me,  I  pray,  I  beg, — for  mercy's  sake  ! 
"  Sir,  were  the  secrets  of  my  soul  confess'd, 
**  Would  you  admit  the  truths  that  I  protest 

"  Are  such your  pardon—" 

*'  Pardon !  good,  my  friend, 
^^  I  not  alone  will  pardon,  I  commend : 
"  Think  you  that  I  have  no  remembrance  lefl 
**  Of  youthful  love,  and  Cupid's  cunning  theft  ? 
"  How  nymphs  will  listen  when  their  swains  per- 
suade, 
'*  How  hearts  are  gain'd,  and  how  exchange  is 
made? 

"  Come,  sir,  your  hand " 

"  In  mercy,  hear  me  now  !"■— 
"  I  cannot  hear  you,  time  will  not  allow : 
*'  You  know  my  station,  what  on  me  depends, 
"  For  ever  needed — but  we  part  as  friends ; 
**  And  here   comes   one  who  will  the  whole  ex- 
plain, 
"  My  better  self — and  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  Sir,  I  entreat " 

^*  Then  be  entreaty  made 
"  To  her,  a  woman,  one  you  may  persuade ; 
'^  A  little  teasing,  but  she  will  comply, 
*'  And  loves  her  niece  too  fondly  to  deny." 

'*  O !  he  is  mad,  and  miserable  1 1" 
Exclaim'd  the  Youth ;  *'  but  let  me  now  collect 
"  My  scatter'd  thoughts,  I  something  must  effect." 

Hurrying  she  came — *'  Now,  what  has  he  con- 
fess'd, 

**  Ere  I  could  come  to  set  your  heart  at  rest  ? 

"  What  I  he  has  grieved  you !  Yet  he,  too,  approves 

<*  The  thing !  but  man  will  tease  you,  if  he  loves. 

"  But  now  for  business :  tell  me,  did  you  think 

**  That  we  should  always  at  your  meetings  wink? 

"  Think  you,  you  walk'd  unseen  ?  There  are  who 
bring 

"  To  me  all  secrets — O,  you  wicked  thing ! 

"  Poor  Fanny  I  now  I  think  I  see  her  blush, 

"  All  red  and  rosy,  when  I  beat  the  bush ; 

*'  And  hide  your  secret,  said  I,  if  you  dare ! 

**  So  out  it  came,  like  an  affHghten'd  hare. 
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'*  MiM !  said  I,  gravely ;  and  the  trembling  maid 
"  Pleased  me  at  heart  to  see  her  so  afraid ; 
^  And  then  she  wept ; — now,  do  remember  this, 
'^  Never  to  chide  her  when  she  does  amiss ; 
"  For  she  is  tender  as  the  callow  bird, 
*'  And  cannot  bear  to  have  her  temper  stirr'd  ;-^ 
"  Fanny,  I  said,  then  whisper'd  her  the  name, 
"  And  caused  such  looks — Yes,  yours  are  just  the 


"  But  hear  my  story — When  your  love  was  known 
**  For  this  our  child — she  is,  in  fact,  our  own— 
**  Then,  first  debating,  we  agreed  at  last 
'*  To  seek  my  Lord,  and  tell  him  what  had  pass'd." 

"ToteUtheEarl?" 

^'  Yes,  truly,  and  why  not  ? 
"  And  then  together  we  oontrlved  our  plot." 

"  Eternal  God !" 

'*  Nay,  be  not  so  surprised, — 
"  In  all  the  matter  we  were  well  advised ; 
"  We  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there, 
'*  And  said  to  Johnson,  *  Johnson,  take  a  chair;' 
"  True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way, 
"  But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they ; 
"  We  are  obey'd  in  ours,  and  they  in  theirs  obey : 
**  So  Johnson  bow'd,  for  that  was  right  and  fit, 
**  And  had  no  scruple  with  the  Earl  to  sit ; — 
**  Why  look  you  so  impatient  while  I  tell 
"  What  they  debated  ?— you  must  like  it  welL 

M  <  Let  them  go  on/  our  gracious  Earl  began ; 
"  <  They  will  go  off,'  said,  joking,  my  good  man : 
<<<WeUr  said  the  Countess,  ~  she 's  a  lover's 

friend, — 
** '  What   if  they  do  ?   they  make  the  speedier 

end.* 

«  But  be  you  more  composed,  for  that  dear  child 
"  b  with  her  joy  and  apprehension  wild : 
'*  O I  we  have  watch'd  you  on  from  day  to  day, — 
"  *  There  go  the  lovers  V  we  were  wont  to  say ; — 
««  But  why  that  look?"— 

'*  Dear  madam,  I  implore 
"  A  single  moment  I" — 

'*  I  ean  give  no  more : 
"  Here  are  your  letters — '  That 's  a  female  pen,' 
^  Said  I  to  Fanny. — *  'T  is  his  sister's,  then,' 
^*  Beplied  the  maid. — No  I  never  must  you  stray ; 
<*  Or  hide  your  wanderings,  if  you  should,  I  pray : 
«  I  know,  at  least  I  fear,  the  best  may  err, 
*<  But  keep  the  by-walks  of  your  life  from  her. 
"  That  youth  should  stray  is  nothing  to  be  told, 
"  When  they  have  sanction  in  the  grave  and  old, 
"  Who  have  no  call  to  wander  and  transgress, 
^  But  very  love  of  change  and  wantonness. 

"  I  prattle  idly,  while  your  letters  wait, 
"  And  then  my  Lord  has  much  that  he  would 

state, 
"  All  good  to  you— do  clear  that  clouded  face, 
'*  And  with  good  looks  your  lucky  lot  embrace. 

*<  Now,  mind  that  none  with  her  divide  your 
heart, 
"  For  she  would  die  ere  lose  the  smallest  part ; 
<<  And  I  r^oice  that  all  has  gone  so  well, 
"  For  who  th'  effect  of  Johnson's  rage  can  tell? 


«  He  had  his  fears  when  you  began  to  meet, 

^  But  I  assured  him  there  was  no  deceit : 

*'  He  is  a  man  who  kindness  will  requite, 

^*  But,  injured  once,  revenge  is  his  delight ; 

"  And  he  would  spend  the  best  of  his  estates 

"  To  ruin,  goods  and  body,  them  he  hates  *, 

"  While  he  is  kind  enough  when  he  approves 

"  A  deed  that 's  done,  and  serves  the  man  he  loves : 

*'  Come,  read  your  letters — I  must  now  be  gone, 

'*  And  think  of  matters  that  are  condng  on." 

Henry  was  lost, — ^his  brain  confused,  his  soul 
Dismay'd  and  sunk,  his  thoughts  beyond  control ; 
Borne  on  by  terror,  he  foreboding  read 
Cecilia's  letter !  and  his  courage  fled :  * 
All  was  a  gloomy,  dark,  and  dreadful  view ; 
He  felt  him  guilty,  but  indignant  too ; 
And  as  he  read,  he  felt  the  high  disdain 
Of  injured  men — "  She  may  repent  in  vidn/* 

Cecilia  much  had  heard,  and  told  him  all 
That  scandal  taught— *<  A  servant  at  the  Hall, 
*<  Or  servant's  daughter,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
^*  Whose  father  would  not  with  her  mother  wed, 
^'  Was  now  his  choice !  a  blushing  fool,  the  toy, 
**  Or  the  attempted,  both  of  man  and  boy ; 
"  More  than  suspected,  but  without  the  wit 
**  Or  the  allurements  for  such  creatures  fit ; 
"  Not  virtuous  though  unfeeling,  cold  as  ice 
"  And  yet  not  chaste,  the  weeping  fool  of  vice  ; 
"  Yielding,  not  tender ;  feeble,  not  refh&ed ; 
**  Her  form  insipid,  and  without  a  mind. 

^  Rival !    she  spum'd  the  word ;  but  let  him 
stay, 
<*  Wam'd  as  he  was !  beyond  the  present  day, 
**  Whate'er  his  patron  might  object  to  this, 
"  The  uncle-butler,  or  the  weeping  miss — 
"  Let  him  from  this  one  single  day  remain, 
**  And  then  return  I  he  would,  to  her,  in  vain  ; 
"  There  let  him  then  abide,  to  earn  or  crave 
"  Food  undeserved  I  and  be  with  slaves  a  slAve.*' 

Had  reason  guided  auger,  govem'd  seal. 
Or  chosen  words  to  make  a  lover  feel. 
She  might  have  saved  him — anger  and  abuse 
Will  but  defiance  and  revenge  produce. 

"  TTx^just  and  cruel,  insolent  and  proud !" 
He  said,  indignant,  and  he  spoke  aloud. 
**  Butler  I  and  servant  1    Gentlest  of  thy  sex, 
"  Thou  wouldst  not  thus  a  man  who  loved  thee 

vex; 
<*  Thou  wouldst  not  thus  to  vile  report  give  esur, 
**  Nor  thus  enraged  for  fancied  crimes  appear : 
<*  I  know  not  what,  dear  maid !— if  thy  soft  amiles 

were  here." 

And  then,  that  instant,  there  appear'd  the  maid,   • 
By  his  sad  looks  in  her  approach  dismay'd ;  { 

Such  timid  sweetness,  and  so  wrong'd,  did  more       i 
Than  all  her  pleading  tenderness  before. 
In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride. 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside, — 

4  [MS.  -—Her  qaill  wai  one  not  plock'd  horn  Veowf  dovvw 
And  ber  ainwt  Ungiuge  proved  her  wounded 

loTe.] 
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In  this  weak  moment,  "  Wilt  thou,"  he  began, 
"  Be  mine  ?*'  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran : 
"  I  wiUr*  Bhe  softly  whisper'd ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more ; 
E'en  as  his  lipe  the  lawless  contract  seal'd, 
He  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield, 
And  honour  fled ;  but  still  he  spoke  of  love. 
And  all  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove. 

That  evening  all  in  Ibnd  discourse  was  spent, 
When  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went. 
To  think  on  what  had  pass'd,  to  grieve,  and  to 

repent! 
Early  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  flll'd  the  eastern  sky : 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay, 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-bom  day ; 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow, 
And  the  cold  stream  ourFd  onward  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale ; 
On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  survey'd. 
With  aU  its  dark  intensity  of  shade ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move. 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love. 
When  now  the  young  are  rear'd,  and  when  the 

old. 
Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold : 
Far  to  tile  left  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 
Half  hid  in  mist  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea, 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter'd  on  the  lea ; 
And  near  the  bean-eheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 
And  slowly  blacken'd  in  the  sickly  sun ; 
All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  tiiey  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 
And  of  his  mind — ^he  ponder'd  for  a  while. 
Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrow'd  smile. 

Not  much  remained ;  for  money  and  my  Lord 
Soon  made  the  fkther  of  the  youtii  accord ; 
His  prudence  half  resisted,  half  obey'd. 
And  scorn  kept  still  the  guardians  of  the  maid  : 
Cecilia  never  on  the  subject  spoke, 
She  seem'd  as  one  who  from  a  dream  awoke; 
So  all  was  peace,  and  soon  the  married  pair 
Fiz'd  with  fair  fortune  in  a  mansion  fair. 


Five  yean  had  pass'd,  and  what  was  Henry 
then? 
The  most  repining  of  repenting  men ; 
With  a  fond,  teasing,  anxious  wife,  afraid 
Of  all  attention  to  another  paid ; 
Yet  powerless  she  her  husband  to  amuse. 
Lives  but  t'  entreat,  implore,  resent,  accuse ; 
Jealous  and  tender,  conscious  of  defects. 
She  merits  little,  and  yet  much  expects; 
She  looks  for  love  that  now  she  cannot  see, 
And  sighs  for  joy  that  never  more  can  be ; 


aCOrigiiiAlly:- 

And  Uios  for  ever  ituJl  It  be  when  vioa 
Shall  the  woak  heart  from  rectitode  entioe. 
Or  fear  with  some  poor  paadon  ahall  unite 
To  make  that  timid  taming  from  the  ri|rht»— 
Unerring  Joatiee  ahall  her  paina  decree, . 
And  man  ahall  own  that  thua  it  ought  to  be.] 


On  his  retirements  her  compUints  intrude, 
And  fond  reproof  endears  his  solitude : 
While  he  her  weakness  (once  her  kindness)  sees, 
And  his  afiections  in  her  languor  freeze  ; 
Regret,  unchecked  by  hope,  devours  his  mind, 
He  feels  unhappy,  and  he  grows  unkind. 

"  Fool !  to  be  taken  by  a  rosy  cheek, 
^  And  eyes  that  cease  to  sparkle  or  to  speak ; 
*'  Fool !  for  this  child  my  freedom  to  resign, 
**  When  one  the  glory  of  her  sex  was  mine ; 
'*  While  from  this  burden  to  my  soul  I  hide, 
"  To  think  what  Fate  has  dealt,  and  what  denied. 

"  What  fiend  poseess'd  me  when  I  tamely  gave 
"  My  forced  assent  to  be  an  idiot's  slave  ? 
**  Her  beauty  vanished,  what  for  me  remains  ? 
'*  Th'  etemal  clicking  of  the  galling  chains : 
^*  Her  person  truly  I  may  thixJc  my  own, 
**  Seen  without  pleasure,  without  triumph  shown ; 
'^  Doleful  she  sits,  her  children  at  her  knees, 
"  And  gives  up  all  her  feeble  powers  to  please : 
'*  YThom  I,  unmoved,  or  moved  with  scorn,  be* 

hold, 
"  Melting  as  ice,  as  vapid  and  as  cold." 

Soeh  was  his  fate,  and  he  must  yet  endure 
The  self-contempt  that  no  self-love  can  cure : 
Some  business  called  him  to  a  wealthy  town 
When  unprepared  for  more  than  Fortune's  frown ; 
There  at  a  house  he  gave  his  luckless  name. 
The  master  absent,  and  Cecilia  came. 
Unhappy  man !  he  could  not,  dared  not  speak. 
But  look'd  around,  as  if  retreat  to  seek : 
This  she  allow'd  not ;  but,  with  brow  severe, 
Ask'd  him  his  business,  sternly  bent  to  hear ; 
He  had  no  courage,  but  he  view'd  that  face 
As  if  he  sought  for  sympathy  and  grace ; 
As  if  some  kind  returning  thought  to  trace : 
In  vain ;  not  long  he  waited,  but,  with  air 
That  of  all  grace  compelled  him  to  despair. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  a  servant  came, 
Left  the  repentant  traitor  to  his  shame  ; 
But,  going,  spoke,  ^  Attend  this  person  out, 
"  And,  if  he  speaks,  hear  what  he  comes  about !" 
Then,  with  cool  curtsy,  from  the  room  withdrew. 
That  seem'd  to  say,  "•  Unhappy  man,  adieu  I" 

Thus  will  it  be  when  man  permits  a  vice 
First  to  invade  his  heart,  and  then  entice  ;  ^ 
When  wishes  vain  and  undefined  arise, 
And  that  weak  heart  deceive,  seduce,  surprise  ; 
When  evil  Foitune  works  on  Folly's  side. 
And  rash  Resentment  adds  a  spur  to  Pride ; — 
Then  life's  long  troubles  from  those  actions  come. 
In  which  a  moment  may  decide  our  doom.' 


•  C**Thia  ia  one  of  the  beat  managed  of  all  the  talea.  It 
containa  a  very  frill,  true,  and  particular  aoeount  of  the  way 
In  which  a  weaki^  but  well-meaning  young  man,  engaged 
on  hia  own  auit  to  a  very  amiable  girl,  mav  be  seduced,  during 
her  unlucky  ahaenoe,  to  entanffle  himaelf  with  a  far  inferior 
person,  whoae  chief  aeduetion  ia  her  apparent  humility  and 
devotion  to  him.*'— Jbffkbt.] 
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BOOK   XIV. 


THE  NATURAL  DEATH  OF  LOVE. 

• 
The  Rector  of  the  Fuiih— His  manner  of  teftehing— Of  liTing 
—Richard's  Correspondence— The  Letters  reoeiTed— Love 
that  suryives  Marriage — ^That  dies  in  oonsequenoe— That  is 
permitted  to  die  for  want  of  Care — Henry  and  Emma,  a 
Dialogue — Complaints  on  either  side — and  Replies — Ma- 
taal  Accusation — Defence  of  acknowledged  Error— Means 
of  restoring  Happiness— The  one  to  be  adopted. 

Richard  one  month  had  with  his  Brother  been, 
And  had  his  gueets,  his  friends,  his  favourites 

seen; 
Had  heard  the  Rector,  who  with  decent  force. 
But  not  of  action,  aided  his  discourse : 
^'  A  moral  teacher  !**  some  contemptuous  cried ; 
He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fact  denied, 
Nor,  save  by  his  fair  life,  to  charge  so  strong  re- 

pUed. 
Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  was  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny. 
They  called  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality ; 
And  though  he  felt  that  earnestness  apd  seal, 
That  made  some  portion  of  bis  hearers  feel. 
Nay,  though  he  loved  the  minds  of  men  to  lead 
To   the   great  points  that  form  the   Christian's 

creed. 


1  [*'  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Crabbe's  flattering  reception 
among  the  principal  people  of  TVowbridge,  he  was  ftr  from 
being  much  liked,  for  some  years,  by  his  new  parishioners  in 
general :  nor,  in  truth,  b  it  at  all  diflfcult  to  account  for  this. 
His  immediate  predecessor,  the  ourate  of  the  previous  rector, 
had  been  endeared  to  the  more  serious  inhabitants  by  warm 
seal  and  a  powerfVil  talent  for  preaching  extempore,  and  had, 
moreover,  been  so  uniTersally  respected,  that  the  town  peti- 
tioned  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the  living.  His 
Grace's  reftisal  hsd  irritated  many  even  of  those  who  took 
little  interest  in  the  aualiflcations  of  their  pastor,  and  engen- 
dered a  feeling  boraering  on  ill-will  towards  Mr.  Crabbe 
himself,  which  was  heightened  by  the  prevalence  of  some 
reports  so  ridiculous  that  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  notice 
tliem ;  such  as,  that  he  was  a  dissipated  man— a  dandy — 
even  a  sambler.  And  then,  when  he  appeared  among 
them,  the  perfect  openness  of  his  nature,— tliat,  perhaps, 
impolitic  fimnkness  which  made  him  at  all  times  scorn  the 
assumotion  of  a  scruple  which  he  did  not  really  feel,  led  him 
to  violate,  occasionally,  what  were  considered,  among  many 
classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  settled  laws  of  clerical 
decorum.  He  might  be  seen  occasionally  at  a  concert,  a  ball, 
or  even  a  play.  Then,  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  unwearied 
and  extensive  charity,  he  often  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
neutralise,  in  coarse  and  bad  minds,  all  the  natural  move- 
ments of  sratitude ;  mixing  the  clergvman  too  much  with 
the  almsgiver,  and  reading  a  lecture,  the  severity  of  which, 
however  Just,  was  more  thought  of  than  the  benefkction  it 
accompanied.  He,  moreover,  soon  after  his  arrival,  espoused 
the  cause  of  a  candidate  for  the  county  representation,  to 
whom  the  mannftketuring  interest,  the  prevalent  one  in  hb 

Sh,  was  extremely  hostile.  Lastly,  to  conclude  this  long 
Mr.  Oabbe,  in  a  town  remarkable  for  diversity  of  sects 
warmth  of  discussion,  adhered  for  a  season  unchanged  to 
the  same  view  of  scriptural  doctrines  which  had  latterly  found 
little  (kvour  even  at  simple  Muston.  As  he  lias  told  us  of  his 
own  Rector,  in  the  Tales  of  the  Hall— > 


** '  A  moral  teaser ! '  some  contemptuous  cried  ; 

**  He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fkct  denied ; 

*'  Nor,  save  by  his  fkir  life,  to  charge  so  strong  replied. 


Still  he  offended,  for  he  would  discuss 
Points  that  to  him  seem'd  requisite  for  us ; 
And  urge  his  flock  to  virtue,  though  he  knew 
The  very  heathen  taught  the  virtues  too  : 

Nor  was  this  moral  minister  af^d 
To  ask  of  inspiration's  self  the  aid 
Of  truths  by  him  so  sturdily  maintain'd, 
That  some  confusion  in  the  parish  reign'd  : 
''  Heathens,"  they  said,  "  can  tell  us  right  from 

wrong, 
''  But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong.*' 
Yet  Jacques  proceeded,  void  of  fear  and  ahame. 
In  his  old  method,  and  obtain'd  the  name 
Of  Moral  Preacher— yet  they  all  agreed. 
Whatever  error  had  defiled  his  creed. 
His  life  was  pure,  and  him  they  could  commend. 
Not  as  their  guide,  indeed,  but  as  their  friend  : 
Truth,  justice,  pity,  and  a  love  of  peace, 
Were  his — ^but  there  must  approbation  cease ; 
He  either  did  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 
That,  if  he  meant  a  favourite  priest  to  be. 
He  must  not  show,  but  learn  of  them,  the  way 
To  truth — he  must  not  dictate,  but  obey : 
They  wish'd  him  not  to  bring  them  further  li^ht, 
But  to  convince  them  that  they  now  were  ri^ht. 
And  to  assert  that  justice  will  condemn 
All  who  presumed  to  disagree  with  them  : 
In  this  he  fail'd,  and  his  the  greater  blame. 
For  he  persisted,  void  of  fear  or  shame.* 

Him  Richard  heard,  and  by  his  friendly  aid 
Were  pleasant  views  observed  and  visits  pidd ; 


*'  Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
*'  That  was  weir  own,  but  all  their  woith  deny, 
**  They  call'd  hu  pure  advice  hb  cold  morality. 
"  *  Heathens,'  they  said,  *  can  tell  us  right  from  wrong* 
**  *  But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong.'  ** 
But,  while  these  thinn  were  against  him,  there  weiv  two  or 
three  traits  in  his  duvacter  which  wrought  alowly,  bat 
steadily,  in  his  fkvour.  One  was  his  boldness  and  uncc»nipeo> 
midng  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  opnosition  and  renroach. 
During  the  violence  of  that  contested  election,  while  the  few 
friends  of  Mr.  Benett  were  slmost  in  danger  of  their  lives,  be 
was  twice  aaailed  by  a  mob  of  his  paiishionen  with  hiaan 
and  Uie  most  virulent  abuse.  He  replied  to  their  formidable 
menaces  by  **  rating  them  roundly ;"  and  though  he  was 
induced  to  retire  by  the  advice  of  some  friends  who  hastened 
to  his  succour,  yet  this  made  no  change  in  his  vote,  luibati, 
or  conduct.  He  manifested  the  same  dedsion  respectiiw  his 
religious  opinions ;  for  one  or  two  reproachAtl  letters  made  no 
Impression,  nor  altered  his  language  in  the  least.  Su^  finn- 
neas,  where  it  is  the  eflfect  of  principle,  is  sure  to  gain  respecs 
fh>m  all  Englishmen.  But  mildness  was  ss  natural  to  him  ss 
his  fortitude ;  and  this,  of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  appease 
enmity  even  atitsheisht  A  benevolent  gentle  heart  was 
seen  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no  occasional  hasti- 
ness <a  temper  could  conceal  it ;— and  then  it  soon  became 
known  that  no  one  left  his  house  unrelieved.  But,  above 
all,  the  liberality  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to  dissenters 
brought  a  counter  current  in  his  (kvour.  Though  be  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  establiahed  church,  he  held  that 
*<  A  man's  opinion  was  hia  own,  his  due, 
**  And  just  possession,  whether  fklse  or  true  ;** 
and  in  all  his  intercoune  with  his  much-divided  jiarishtonen 
he  acted  upon  this  iwindple,  visiting  and  dealing  indiscri- 
minately, and  joining  the  ministers  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations in  every  go^  work.  In  the  course  of  a  fbw  yean, 
therefore,  not  only  all  oppoaltion  died  away,  but  he  became 
generally  and  cordially  esteemed.  They  who  diiTered  from 
him  admitted  that  he  had  a  right  also  to  his  own  religions 
and  political  opinions.  His  integrity  and  benevolence  were 
Justly  appreciated ;  his  talents  adcnowledged,  and  hia  dispo- 
sition loved."— I^,  taaS,  pp.  61,  62.]  . 
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He  to  peculiar  people  found  his  way. 

And  had  his  question  answer 'd,  "  Who  are  they  ?" 

Twice  in  the  week  came  letters,  and  delight 
Beam'd  in  the  eye  of  Richard  at  the  sight ; 
Letters  of  love,  all  full  and  running  o*er, 
The  paper  fill'd  till  it  could  hold  no  more  ; 
Cross'd  with  discolour'd  ink,  the  doublings  full. 
No  fear  that  love  should  find  abundance  dull ; 
Love  reads  unsated  all  that  love  inspires. 
When  most  indulged,  indulgence  still  requires ; 
Looks  what  the  comers,  what  the  crossings  tell, 
And  lifts  each  folding  for  a  fond  farewell. 

George  saw  and  smiled — "  To  lovers  we  allow 
"  All  this  o'erflowing,  but  a  husband  thou ! 
"  A  father  too ;  can  time  create  no  change  ? 
"  Married,  and  still  so  foolish  ? — very  strange  I 
"  What  of  this  wife  or  mistress  is  the  art  ?"— 
"  The  simple  truth,  my  Brother,  to  impart, 
"  Her  heart,  whene'er  she  writes,  feels  writing  to 

a  heart."— 
**  Fortune,  dear  Richard,  is  thy  friend — a  wife 
**  Like  thine  must  soften  every  care  of  life, 
^'  And  all  its  woes — I  know  a  pair  whose  lives 
"  Run  in  the  common  track  of  men  and  wives ; 
"  And  half  their  worth,  at  least,  this  pair  would 

give 
"  Could  they  Uke  thee  and  thy  Matilda  live. 

"  They  were,  as  lovers,  of  the  fondest  kind, 
"  With  no  defects  in  manner  or  in  mind ; 
"  In  habit,  temper,  prudence,  they  were  those 
"  Whom,  as  examples,  I  could  once  propose ; 
"  Now  this,  when  married,  you  no  longer  trace, 
"  But  discontent  and  sorrow  in  the  place : 
**  Their  pictures,  taken  as  the  pair  I  saw 
"  In  a  late  contest,  I  have  tried  to  draw ; 
"  'T  is  but  a  sketch,  and  at  my  idle  time 
*'  I  put  my  couple  in  the  grab  of  rhyme : 
"  Thou  art  a  critic  of  the  milder  sort, 
'*  And  thou  wilt  judge  with  favour  my  report. 

"  Let  me  premise,  twelve  months  have  flown 
away, 
*^  Swiftly  or  sadly,  since  the  happy  day. 

<<  Let  us  suppose  the  couple  left  to  spend 
'*  Some  hours  without  engagement  or  a  friend ; 
"  And  be  it  likewise  on  our  mind  impress'd, 
*'  They  pass  for  persons  happy,  and  at  rest ; 
"  Their  love  by  Hymen  crowned,  and  all  their 
prospects  bless'd. 


''  Love  has  slow  death  and  sudden :  wretches 

prove 
'^  That  fate  severe — the  sudden  death  of  love ; 
^^  It  is  as  if,  on  day  serenely  bright, 
^'  Came  with  its  horrors  instantaneous  night; 
*'  Others  there  are  with  whom  love  dies  away 
"  In  gradual  waste  and  unperceived  decay ; 
"  Such  is  that  death  of  love  that  nature  finds 
"  Most  fitted  for  the  use  of  common  minds, 
"  The  natural  death ;   but  doubtless   there    are 

some 
"  Who  struggle  hard  when  they  perceive  it  come ; 


^  Loth  to  be  loved  no  longer,  loth  to  prove 
^  To  the  once  dear  that  they  no  longer  love : 

*  And  some  with  not  successless  arts  will  strive 

*  To  keep  the  weak'ning,  fluttering  flame  alive. 
'  But  see  my  verse ;  in  this  I  try  to  paint 

'  The  passion  failing,  fading  to  complaint, 
'  The  gathering  grief  for  joys  remembered  yet, 
'  The  vain  remonstrance,  and  the  weak  regret : 
'  First  speaks  the  wife  in  sorrow,  she  is  grieved 
'  T'  admit  the  truth,  and  would  be  stiU  deceived." 


HENRY  AND  EMMA. 

E,  Well,  my  good  sir,  I  shall  contend  no  more ; 
But,  O I  the  vows  you  made,  the  oaths  you  swore  I 

H.  To  love  you  always : — ^I  confess  it  true ; 
And  do  I  not  ?  If  not,  what  can  I  do  ? 
Moreover,  think  what  you  yourself  profess'd, 
And  then  the  subject  may  for  ever  rest. 

E,  Yes,  sir,  obedience  I  profess'd ;  I  know 
My  debt,  and  wish  to  pay  you  all  I  owe. 
Pay  without  murmur ;  but  that  vow  was  made 
To  you  who  said  it  never  should  be  paid ; — 
Now  truly  tell  me  why  you  took  such  care 
To  make  me  err  ?  I  ask'd  you  not  to  swear. 
But  rather  iioped  you  would  my  mind  direct. 
And  say,  when  married,  what  you  would  expect. 

You  may  remember — ^it  is  not  so  long 
Since  you  affirm'd  that  I  could  not  be  wrong ; 
I  told  you  then — ^you  recollect,  I  told 
The  very  truth — ^that  humour  would  not  hold ; 
Not  that  I  thought,  or  ever  could  suppose. 
The  mighty  raptures  were  so  soon  to  close — 
Poetic  flights  of  love  all  sunk  in  sullen  prose. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  hang 
Upon  my  looks  ?  your  transports  when  I  sailg  ? 
I  play'd — you  melted  into  tears ;  I  moved — 
Voice,  words,  and  motion,  how  you  all  approved ; 
A  time  when  Emma  reign'd,  a  time  when  Henry 

loved : 
You  recollect  ? 

H.  Yes,  surely ;  and  then  why 

The  needless  truths  ?  do  I  the  facts  deny  ? 
For  this  remonstrance  I  can  see  no  need. 
Or  this  impatience — if  you  do,  proceed. 

E.  O  I  that  is  now  so  cool,  and  with  a  smile 
That  sharpens  insult — I  detest  the  style  ; 
And,  now  I  talk  of  styles,  with  what  delight 
You  read  my  lines — I  then,  it  seems,  could  write  ; 
In  short,  when  I  was  present,  you  could  see 
But  one  dear  object,  and  you  lived  for  me  ; 
And  now,  sir,  what  your  pleasure  ?   Let  me  dress, 
Sing,  speak,  or  write,  and  you  your  sense  express 
Of  my  poor  taste — ^my  words  are  not  correct ; 
In  all  I  do  is  failing  or  defect — 
Some  error  you  wili  seek,  some  blunder  will  de- 
tect; 
And  what  can  such  dissatisfaction  prove  ? 
I  tell  you,  Henry,  you  have  ceased  to  love. 
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H,  I  own  it  not;  but  if  a  truth  it  be, 
It  is  the  fault  of  nature,  not  of  me. 
Remember  you,  my  love,  the  fairy  tale, 
Where  the  young  pairs  were  epell-bound  in  the 

▼ale? 
When  all  around  them  gay  or  glorious  seemed. 
And  of  bright  views  and   ceaseless  joys    they 

dream*d? 
Toung  love  and  infant  life  no  more  could  give — 
They  said  but  half,  when  they  ezclaim'd,   '*  We 

Uve!" 
All  was  so  light,  so  lovely,  so  serene, 
And  not  a  trouble  to  be  heard  or  seen ; 
Till,  melting  into  truth,  the  vision  fled, 
And  there  came  miry  roads   and  Uiomy  ways 

instead. 

Such  was  our  fate,  my  charmer  I  we  were  found 
A  wandering  pair,  by  roguish  Cupid  bound  ; 
All  that  I  saw  was  gifted  to  inspire 
Grand  views  of  bliss,  and  wake  intense  desire 
Of  joys  that  never  pall,  of  flights  that  never  tire ; 
There  was  that  purple  light  of  love,  that  bloom, 
That  ardent  passions  in  their  growth  assume. 
That  pure  enjoyment  of  the  soul — O !  weak 
Are  words  such  loves  and  glowing  thoughts  to 

speak  I 
I  sought  to  praise  thee,  and  I  felt  disdain 
Of  my  own  efibrt ;  all  attempts  were  vain. 

Nor  they  alone  were  charming ;  by  that  light 
All  loved  of  thee  grew  lovely  in  my  sight ; 
Sweet  influence  not  its  own  in  every  place 
Was  found,  and  there  was  found  in  all  things  grace ; 
Thy  shrube  and  plants  were  seen  new  bloom  to  bear. 
Not  the  Arabian  sweets  so  fragrant  were. 
Nor  £den*s  self,  if  aught  with  £dea  might  com- 
pare. 

Tou  went  the  church-way  walk,  you  reaoh'd  the 
farm, 
And  gave  the  grass  and  babbling  springs  a  charm ; 
Crop,  whom  you  rode, — sad  rider  though  you  be, — 
Thenceforth  was  more  than  Pegasus  to  me. 
Have  I  not  woo'd  your  snarling  cur  to  bend 
To  me  the  paw  and  greeting  of  a  friend? 
And  all  his  surly  ugliness  forgave. 
Because,  like  me,  he  was  my  Emma's  slave  ? 
Think  you,  thus  charm'd,  I  would  the  spell  revoke  ? 
Alas  I  my  love,  we  married,  and  it  broke  I 

Yet  no  deceit  or  falsehood  staln'd  my  breast. 
What  I  asserted  might  a  saint  attest ; 
Fair,  dear,  and  good  thou  wert — nay,  fidrest,  dear- 
est, best: 
Nor  shame,  nor  guilt,  nor  &]sehood  I  avow. 
But  'tis  by  heaven's  own  light  I  see  thee  now ; 
And  if  that  light  wiU  aU  those  glories  chase, 
'Tis  not  my  wish  that  will  the  good  replace. 

E,  O !  sir,  this  boyish  tale  is  mighty  well, 
But  'twas  your  falsehood  that  destroy'd  the  spell : 
Speak  not  of  nature,  'tis  an  evil  mind 
That  makes  you  to  accustom'd  beauties  blind  ; 
You  seek  the  faults  yourself,  and  then  complain 
you  find. 


H.  I  sought  them  not :  but,  madam,  'tis  in  viin   '      I 
The  course  of  love  and  nature  to  restrain. 
Lo  !  when  the  buds  expand,  the  leaves  are  greeo, 
Then  the  first  opening  of  the  flower  is  seen ; 
Then  comes  the  honey 'd  breath  and  rosy  smile, 
That  with  their  sweets  the  willing  sense  beguile ; 
But,  as  we  look,  and  love,  and  taste,  and  praise, 
And  the  fruit  grows,  the  charming  flower  decaji ; 
TiU  all  is  gather'd,  and  the  wintry  blast 
Moans  o'er  the  place  of  love  and  pleasure  past. 


So  'tis  with  beauty — such  the  openii^  grace 
And  dawn  of  glory  in  the  youthful  face ; 
Then  are  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sight, 
Then  all  is  loveliness  and  all  delight ; 
The  nuptial  tie  succeeds  the  genial  hour. 
And,  lo  I  the  falling  ofi*  of  beauty's  flower ; 
So  through  all  nature  is  the  progress  made,— 
The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  fruit, — and  then  we  fade. 

Then  sigh  no  more, — ^we  might  as  well  retain 
The  year's  gay  prime  as  bid  that  love  remain- 
That  fond,  delusive,  happy,  transient  spell, 
That  hides  us  frt>m  a  world  wherein  we  dwell, 
And  forms  and  flts  us  for  that  fairy  ground 
Where  charming  dreams  and  gay  conceits  abooDd; 
Till  comes  at  length  th'  awakexdng  strife  and  caie. 
That  we,  as  tried  and  toiling  men,  must  share. 


E.  O I  sir,  I  must  not  think  that  Heaven  ap- 
proves 
Ungrateful  man  or  unrequited  loves ; 
Nor  that  we  less  are  fltted  for  our  parts  1 

By  having  tender  souls  and  fteling  hearts. 

H.  Come,  my  dear  friend,  and  let  ta  not  refose 
The  good  we  have,  by  grief  for  that  we  lose ; 
But  let  us  l>oth  the  very  truth  confess  ; 
This  must  relieve  the  iU,  and  may  redx^ess. 

E.  O I  much  I  fear !  I  practised  no-deceit ; 
Such  as  I  am  I  saw  you  at  my  feet : 
If  for  a  goddess  you  a  girl  would  take, 
T  is  you  yourself  the  disappointment  make. 

H,  And  I  alone  ! — O  !  Emma,  when  I  pray'd      i 
For  grace  from  thee,  transported  and  afraid, 
Now  raised  to  rapture,  now  to  terror  doom'd,         ' 
Was  not  the  goddess  by  the  girl  assumed  ? 
Did  not  my  Emma  use  her  skill  to  hide — 
Let  us  be  frank — ^her  weakness  and  her  pride  ? 
Did  she  not  all  her  sex's  arts  pursue, 
To  bring  the  angel  forward  to  my  view  ?  i 

Was  not  the  rising  anger  oft  suppress'd  ? 
Was  not  the  waking  passion  hudi'd  to  rest  ? 
And  when  so  mildly  sweet  you  look'd  and  spoke, 
Did  not  the  woman  deign  to  wear  a  cloak  ?  i 

A  cloak  she  wore,  or,  though  not  clear  my  sight, 
I  might  have  seen  her — think  you  not  I  might  ? 

E.   O  I   this  is  glorious  !— while  your  passioo 
lives. 
To  the  loved  maid  a  robe  of  grace  it  gives  ; 
And  then,  ui\)u8t  I  beholds  her  with  surprise, 
Unrobed,  ungracious,  when  the  passion  dies. 

H,  For  this,  my  Emma,  I  to  Heaven  appeal, 
I  felt  entirely  what  I  seem'd  to  feel ; 
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Thoa  wert  all  precious  in  my  dght,  to  me 
The  being  Angels  are  supposed  to  be  ; 
And  am  I  now  of  my  deception  told, 
Because  I  'm  doom'd  a  woman  to  behold  ? 

£  Sir !  in  few  words,  I  would  a  question  ask — 
Mean  these  reproaches  that  I  wore  a  mask  ? 
Mean  you  that  I  by  art  or  caution  tried 
To  show  a  Tirtue,  or  a  fSault  to  bide  ? 

H.  I  will  obey  you. — ^When  you  seem'd  to  feel 
Those  books  we  read,  and  praised  them  with  such 

seal. 
Approving  all  that  certain  friends  approved, 
Was  it  the  pages  or  the  praise  you  loved  ? 
Nay,  do  not  frown — I  much  rejoiced  to  find 
Such  early  judgment  in  such  gentle  mind ; 
But,  since  we  married,  have  you  deigned  to  look 
On  the  grave  subjects  of  one  favourite  book  ? 
Or  have  the  once  applauded  pages  power 
T'  engage  their  warm  approver  for  an  hour  ? 

Nay,  hear  me  further. — When  we  view'd  that  dell 
Where  lie  those  ruin9— you  must  Icnow  it  well — 
When  that  worn  pediment  your  walk  delayed, 
And  the  stream  gushing  through  the  arch  decay*d — 
When  at  the  venerable  pile  you  stood. 
Till  the  does  ventured  on  our  solitude, 
We  were  so  still  1  before  the  growing  day 
Call'd  us  reluctant  from  our  seat  away — 
Tell  me,  was  aU  the  feeling  you  express'd 
The  genuine  feeling  of  my  Emma's  breast ; 
Or  was  it  borrowed,  that  her  faithful  slave 
The  higher  notion  of  her  taste  might  have  ? 
So  may  I  judge,  for  of  that  lovely  scene 
The  married  Emma  has  no  witness  been  ; 
No  more  beheld  that  water,  falling,  flow 
Through  the  green  fern  that  there  delights  to  grow. 

Once  more,  permit  me.    Well,  I  know,  you  feel 
For  suffering  men,  and  would  their  sufferings  heal. 
But  when  at  certidn  huts  you  chose  to  call, 
At  certain  seasons,  was  compassion  all  ? 
I  there  beheld  thee,  to  the  wretched  dear 
As  angels  to  expiring  saints  appear 
When  whispering  hope — I  saw  an  infant  press'd 
And  hush'd  to  slumber  on  my  Emma's  breast  I 
Hush'd  be  each  rude  suggestion  I — Well  I  know 
With  a  free  hand  your  bounty  you  bestow  ; 
And  to  these  objects  frequent  comforts  send. 
But  still  they  see  not  now  their  pitying  friend. 
A  merchant,  Emma,  when  his  wealth  he  states. 
Though  rich,  is  faulty  if  he  over-rates 
His  real  store  ;  and  gaining  greater  trust 
For  the  deception,  should  we  deem  him  just  ? 

If  ki  your  singleness  of  heart  you  hide 
No  flaw  or  fr«ilty,  when  your  truth  is  tried. 
And  time  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  love. 
We  may  be  sorry,  but  we  must  approve  ; 
The  fancied  charms  no  more  our  praise  compel. 
But  doubly  shines  the  worth  that  stands  so  welL 


a  [HerafoUowsinMS..— 
Well,  then,  it  Menn  from  flJry  Und  we  oome 
To  this  of  truth  I  and  this  mu«t  be  our  home. 
What  can  we  do?  the  air  is  bleak  and  cold, 
And  all  is  dark  and  daU  that  we  behold. 


E,  O !  precious  are  you  all,  and  priaee  too. 
Or  could  we  take  such  guilty  pains  for  you  ? 
Believe  it  not — As  long  as  passion  lasts, 
A  charm  about  the  chosen  maid  it  casts ; 
And  the  poor  girl  has  little  more  to  do 
Than  just  to  keep  in  sight  as  you  pursue : 
Chance  to  a  ruin  leads  her ;  yon  behold, 
And  straight  the  angel  of  her  taste  is  told : 
Chance  to  a  cottage  leads  you,  and  you  trace 
A  virtuous  pity  in  the  angel's  face ; 
She  reads  a  work  you  chance  to  recommend, 
And  likes  it  weU— at  least  she  likes  the  friend ; 
But  when  it  chances  this  no  more  is  do>ne, 
She  has  not  left  one  virtue — ^no  1  not  one ! 

But  be  it  said,  good  sir,  we  use  such  art, 
Is  it  not  done  to  hold  a  fickle  heart. 
And  fix  a  roving  eye  ?  Is  that  design 
Shameful  or  wicked  that  would  keep  you  mine  ? 
If  I  confess  the  art,  I  would  proceed 
To  say  of  such  that  every  maid  has  need. 

Then  when   you   flatter — ^in    your    language. 


In  our  own  view  you  must  our  value  raise  ; 
And  must  we  not,  to  this  mistaken  man. 
Appear  as  like  his  picture  as  we  can  ? 
If  you  will  call— nay,  treat  us  as  divine, 
Must  we  not  something  to  your  thoughts  incline  ? 
If  men  of  sense  will  worship  whom  they  love, 
Think  you  the  idol  will  the  error  prove  ? 
What  1  show  him  aU  her  glory  is  pretence, 
And  make  an  idiot  of  this  man  of  sense  ? 

Then,  too,  suppose  we  should  his  praise  refuse, 
And  clear  his  mind,  we  may  our  lover  k>se  ; 
In  fisct,  yon  make  us  more  than  nature  makes, 
And  we,  no  doubt,  consent  to  your  mistakes ; 
You  will,  we  know,  until  the  firensy  cools, 
Ex^oy  the  transient  paradise  of  fools ; 
But,  fancy  fied,  you  quit  the  blissful  state, 
And  truth  for  ever  bars  the  golden  gate. 

H.  True  1  but  how  ill  each  other  to  upbraid, 
'T  is  not  our  fault  that  we  no  longer  stay'd  \ 
No  sudden  fate  our  lingering  love  suppressed. 
It  died  an  easy  death,  and  calmly  sank  to  rest ; 
To  either  sex  is  the  delusion  lent. 
And  when  it  fails  us,  we  should  rest  content ; 
'T  is  cruel  to  reproach,  when  bootless  to  repent. 

E,  Then  wise  the  lovers  who  consent  to  wait, 
And,  always  lingering,  never  try  the  state  ; 
But,  hurried  on  by  what  they  call  their  pain. 
And  I  their  bliss,  no  longer  they  refrain  ; 
To  ease  that  pain,  to  lose  that  bliss,  they  run 
To  the  church  magi,  and  the  thing  is  done  : 
A  spell  is  utter'd,  and  a  ring  applied. 
And  forth  they  walk  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride, 
To  find  this  counter-charm,  this  marriage  rite. 
Has  put  their  present  fallacies  to  flight  I  * 


In  that  dear  land,  what  riewa  aboot  xm  roael 
View*  dull  and  tedious  oar  sad  scenes  disclose ; 
How  cold  and  languid  these!  how  warm  and  sprightly 
those  I 
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But  tell  me,  Henry,  should  we  truly  strive, 
May  we  not  bid  the  happy  dream  revive  ? 

H.  Alas !  they  say  when  weakness  or  when  vice 
Expels  a  foolish  pair  from  Paradise, 
The  guardian  power  to  prayer  has  no  regard, — 
The  knowledge  once  obtain'd,  the  gate  is  barr'd ; 
Or  could  we  enter,  we  should  still  repine, 
Unless  we  could  the  knowledge  too  resign. 
Yet  let  us  calmly  view  our  present  fate, 
And  make  a  humbler  Eden  of  our  state ; 
With  this  advantage,  that  what  now  we  gain, 
Experience  gives  and  prudence  will  retain. 

E,  Ah !  much  I  doubt-7-when  you  in  fury  broke 
That  lovely  vase  by  one  impassion'd  stroke. 
And  thousand  china  fragments  met  my  sight, 
Till  rising  anger  put  my  grief  to  flight ; 
As  well  might  you  the  beauteous  jar  repiece. 
As  joy  renew  and  bid  vexation  cease. 

H,  Why,  then  't  is  wisdom,  Emma,  not  to  keep 
These  griefs  in  memory ;  they  had  better  sleep. 

There  was  a  Ume  when  this  heaven-guarded  isle. 
Whose   valleys    flourish — nay,   whose    mountains 

smile — 
Was  sterile,  wild,  deform'd,  and  beings  rude 
Creatures  scarce  wilder  than  themselves  pursued ; 
The  sea  was  heard  around  a  waste  to  howl, 
The  night-wolf  answer'd  to  the  whooting  owl, 
And  all  was  wretched : — Yet  who  now  surveys 
The  land  withholds  his  wonder  and  his  praise  ? 
Come,  let  us  try  and  make  our  moral  view 
Improve  like  this — this  have  we  power  to  do. 

E.  01  I  *11  be  aU  forgetful,  deaf  and  dumb, 
And  all  you  wish,  to  have  these  changes  come. 

H.  And  come  they  may,  if  not  as  heretofore, 
We  cannot  all  the  lovely  vase  restore ;  > 
What  we  beheld  in  Love's  perspective  glass 
Has  pass'd  away — one  sigh  1  and  let  it  pass  : 
It  was  a  blissAil  vision,  and  it  fled. 
And  we  must  get  some  actual  good  instead  : 
Of  good  and  evil  that  we  daily  find, — 
That  we  must  hoard,  this  banish  from  the  mind ; 
The  food  of  Love,  that  food  on  which  he  thrives. 
To  find  must  be  the  business  of  our  lives ; 
And  when  we  know  what  Love  delights  to  see, 
We  must  his  guardians  and  providers  be. 

As  careful  peasants,  with  incessant  toil. 
Bring  earth  to  vines  in  bare  and  rocky  soil, 
And,  as  they  raise  with  care  each  scanty  heap. 
Think  of  the  purple  clusters  they  shall  reap ; 
80  those  accretions  to  the  mind  we  'II  bring, 
Whence  fond  regard  and  just  esteem  will  spring ; 
Then,  though  we  backward  look  with  some  regret 
On  those  first  joys,  we  shall  be  happy  yet 


There  were  Love's  friends,— hope,  Joy,  and  generotu  trust; 

Here  wn  his  foes— care,  caution,  and  disgust. 

There  was  the  warm,  oonddlng  soul  of  youth  ; 

Here  doubt  and  care,  and  colif  assent  to  truth. 

Oh  I  't  Is  beyond  repair,  beyond  dispute. 

That  flower  of  promise  has  this  bitter  fruit  I 

Oh,  't  is  a  dismal  fruit  I  I  prithee  strive 

For  th«  old  prospect— bid  the  droam  revive.] 


Each  on  the  other  must  in  all  depend. 
The  kind  adviser,  the  unfiuling  friend  ; 
Through  the  rough  world  we  must  each  other  aid. 
Leading  and  led,  obeying  and  obey'd  ; 
Favoured  and  favouring,  eager  to  believe 
What  should  be  truth — ^unvrilling  to  perceive 
What  might  offend — determined  to  remove 
What  has  offended ;  wisely  to  improve 
What  pleases  yet,  and  guard  returning  love. 

Nor  doubt,  my  Emma,  but  in  many  an  hoior 
Fancy,  who  sleeps,  shall  wake  with  all  her  power ; 
And  we  shall  pass — ^though  not  perhaps  remain — 
To  fairy-land,  and  feel  its  charm  again.' 


BOOK   XV. 


GRETNA  GREEN. 

Richard  meets  an  Aequaintanoe  of  his  Youth — The  kind  of 
MeeUng— His  School -The  Doctor  SIdmere  and  h»  Pkmily 
— Belwood,  a  Pupll^The  Doctor's  Opinion  of  him^-The 
Opinion  of  his  Wife— and  of  his  Daughter— Gonaalutioa— 
The  Lovers^-Flight  to  Gretua  Green  ^Return  no  more — 
The  Doctor  and  hb  Lady— Belwood  and  hia  Wife— The 
Doctor  reilect*— Goes  to  his  Son4n-law~Hia  R««eptMm 
and  Return. 

*'  I  MET,"  said  Richard,  when  retum'd  to  dine, 
*'  In  my  excursion,  with  a  Mend  of  mine ; 
"  Friend  1  I  mistake,— but  yet  I  knew  him  well, 
**  Ours  was  the  village  where  he  came  to  dwell : 
"  He  was  an  orphan  bom  to  wealth,  and  then 
'*  Placed  in  the  guardian-care  of  cautious  men ; 
*'  When  our  good  parent,  who  was  kindness  all, 
'*  Fed  and  caress'd  him  when  he  chose  to  caU ; 
*^  And  this  he  loved,  for  he  was  always  one 
'*  For  whom  some  pleasant  service  must  be  done, 
'*  Or  he  was  sullen.     He  would  come  and  play 
*'  At  his  own  time,  and  at  his  pleasure  stay ; 
'*  But  our  kind  parent  soothed  him  as  a  boy 
"  Without  a  friend ;  she  loved  he  should  enjoy 
'*  A  day  of  ease,  and  strove  to  give  his  mind  em- 
ploy : 
'*  She  had  but  seldom  the  desired  success, 
'^  And  therefore  parting  troubled  her  the  ~ 
'*  Two  years  he  there  remained,  then  went  his 

"  I  think  to  school :  and  him  I  met  to-day. 

'*  I  heard  his  name,  or  he  had  pass'd  unknown, 
"  And,  without  scruple,  I  divulged  my  own ; 
"  His  words  were  civil,  but  not  much  express'd, — 
*'  ^  Yes  1  he  had  heard  I  was  my  Brother's  e^est  ;* 


B  [*<  This  tale  Is  perhaps  the  best  written  of  all  the  pieces 
before  us.  It  consists  of  a  very  spirited  dialogue  betvmeen  a 
married  pair,  upon  the  causes  of  the  dilTerence  between  the 
days  of  marriage  and  those  of  conrtshio ;  in  which  the  emtB 
and  faults  of  both  parties,  and  the  petulance,  impatience,  and 
provoking  acuteness  of  the  lady,  with  the  more  reaaonable 
and  reilecting,  but  somewhat  insulting,  manner  of  the 
gentleman,  are  all  exhibited  to  the  life."— Jcffekt.] 
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''  Then  wonid  explain  what  was  not  plain  to  me, 
'*  Why  he  could  not  a  social  neighbour  be  : 
"He  envied  you,  he  said,  your  quiet  life, 
**  And  me  a  loving  and  contented  wife ; 
"  You,  as  unfetter'd  by  domestic  bond, 
"  Me,  as  a  husband  and  a  father  fond : 
"  I  was  about  to  speak,  when  to  the  right 
**  The  road  then  tum'd,  and,  lo  I   his  house   in 
sight 

*' '  Adieu !'  he  said,  nor  gave  a  word  or  sign 
'*  Of  invitation — '  Yonder  house  is  mine ; 
"  '  Your  Brother's  I  prefer,  if  I  might  choose— 
"  '  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

"  Say,  is  he  poor  ?  or  has  he  fits  of  spleen  ? 
*'  Or  is  he  melancholy,  moped,  or  mean  ? 

'*  So  cold,  so  distant 1  bestow'd  some  pains 

"  Upon  the  fever  in  my  Irish  veins." 

**  Well,  Richard,  let  your  native  wrath  be  tamed ; 
"  The  man  has  half  the  evils  you  have  named ; 
"  He  is  not  poor,  indeed,  nor  is  he  free 
''  From  all  the  gloom  and  care  of  poverty." 

"  But  is  he  married?*'—"  Hush  I  the  bell,  my 
friend; 
"  That  business  done,  we  will  to  this  attend ; 
"  And,  o'er  our  wine  engaged,  and  at  our  ease, 
"  We  may  discourse  of  Belwood's  miseries ; 
"  Not  that  his  sufferings  please  me :  no,  indeed ; 
"  But  I  from  such  am  happy  to  be  freed." 

Their  speech,  of  course,  to  this  misfortune  led, 
A  weak  young  man  improvidently  wed. 
<'  Weak,"  answer'd  Bichard ;   "  but  we  do  him 

wrong 
*'  To  say  that  his  affection  was  not  strong." 

"  That  we  may  doubt,"  said  George ;  "  in  men 
so  weak 
*'  You  may  in  vain  the  strong  affections  seek ; 
"  They  have  strong  appetites ;  a  fool  will  eat 
'^  As  long  as  food  is  to  his  palate  sweet ; 
'*  His  rule  is  not  what  sober  nature  needs, 
*'  But  what  the  palate  covets  as  he  feeds ; 
'*  He  has  the  passions,  anger,  envy,  fear, 
"  As  storm  is  angry,  and  as  frost  severe ; 
*^  Uncheck'd,  he  still  retains  what  nature  gave, 
**  And  has  what  creatures  of  the  forest  have. 

'*  Weak  boys,  indulged  by  parents  just  as  weak, 
"  Will  with  much  force  of  their  affection  speak ; 
*'  But  let  mamma  th'  accustom'd  sweets  withhold, 
''  And  the  fond  boys  grow  insolent  and  cold. 

*'  Weak  men  profess  to  love,  and  while  untried 
*'  May  woo  with  warmth,  and  grieve  to  be  denied  \ 
''  But  this  is  selfish  ardour,— all  the  leal 
**  Of  their  pursuit  is  from  the  wish  they  feel 
"  For  self-indulgence. — When  do  they  deny 
''  Themselves?  and  when  the  favourite  object  fly  ? 
'*  Or,   for  that  object's  sake,  with  her  requests 

comply  ? 
**  Their  sickly  love  is  fed  with  hopes  of  joy, 
<*  Repulses  damp  it,  and  delays  destroy ; 
**  Love,  that  to  virtuous  acts  will  some  excite, 
'*  In  others  but  provokes  an  appetite ; 


"  In  better  minds,  when  love  possession  takes 
"  And  meets  with  peril,  he  the  reason  shakes ; 
**  But  these  weak  natures,  when  they  love  profess, 
**  Never  regard  their  small  concerns  the  less. 

"  That   true   and  genuine   love   has  Quixote- 
flights 
'<  May  be  aUow'd— in  vision  it  deUghts; 
'*  But,  in  ito  loftiest  flight,  its  wildest  dream, 
**  Has  something  in  it  that  commands  esteem  ; 
"  But  this  poor  love  to  no  such  region  soars, 
"  But,  Sanoho-like,  its  selfish  loss  deplores ; 
"  Of  its  own  merit  and  its  service  speaks, 
'<  And  full  reward  for  aU  ito  duty  seeks." 

"  When  a  rich  boy,  with  all  the  pride  of  youth, 
"  Weds  a  poor  beauty,  will  you  doubt  his  truth  ? 
"  Such  love  is  tried — ^it  indiscreet  may  be, 
"  But  must  be  generous." — 

<*  That  I  do  not  see : 
«  Just  at  this  time  the  balance  of  the  mind 
"  Is  this  or  that  way  by  the  weighto  inclined ; 
"  In  this  scale  beauty,  wealth  in  that  abides, 
**  In  dubious  balance,  till  the  last  subsides ; 
"  Things  are  not  poised  in  just  the  equal  state, 
"  That  the  ass  stands  stock-still  in  the  debate  ; 
*^  Though  when  deciding  he  may  slowly  pass 
"  And  long  for  both— the  nature  of  the  i 
**  'T  is  but  an  impulse  that  he  must  obey 
"  When  he  resigns  one  bundle  of  the  hay.' 


Take  your  friend  Belwood,  whom  his  guardians 
sent 
To  Doctor  Sidmere — ^fiill  of  dread  he  went ; 
Doctor  they  call'd  him — he  was  not  of  us. 
And  where  he  was,  we  need  not  now  discuss  : 
He  kept  a  school,  he  had  a  daughter  fair. 
He  said,  as  angek,— say,  as  women  are. 

Clara,  this  beauty,  had  a  figure  light, 
Her  face  was  handsome,  and  her  eyes  were  bright ; 
Her  voice  was  music,  not  by  anger  raised, 
And  sweet  her  dimple,  either  pleased  or  praised ; 
AU  round  the  village  was  her  fame  allow'd, 
She  was  ito  pride,  and  not  a  little  proud. 

The  ruling  thought  that  sway'd   her  father's 
mind 
Was  this — ^I  am  for  dignity  designed : 
Riches  he  rather  as  a  mean  approved, 
Yet  sought  them  early,  and  in  seeking  loved ; 
For  this  he  early  made  the  marriage  vow, 
But  fail'd  to  gain — I  recollect  not  how ; 
For  this  his  lady  had  his  wrath  incurr'd, 
But  that  her  feelings  seldom  could  be  stirr'd ; 
To  his  fsir  daughter,  fiuned  as  well  as  fair, 
He  look*d,  and  found  his  consolation  there. 

The  Doctor  taught  of  youth  some  half  a  score, 
Well-bom  and  wealthy — ^he  would  take  no  more ; 
His  wife,  when  peevish,   told  him,  "TesI   and 

glad"— 
It  might  be  so^no  more  were  to  be  had. 
Belwood,  it  seems,  for  college  was  design'd, 
But  for  more  study  he  was  not  inclined : 
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He  thought  of  labouring  there  with  much  dismay, 
And  motives  mix'd  here  urged  the  long  delay. 
He  now  on  manhood  verged,  at  least  began 
To  talk  as  he  supposed  became  a  man. 

Whether  he  chose  the  college  or  the  school 
"  Was  his  own  act,  and  that  should  no  man  rule ; 
"  He  had  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  took : 
'*  Did  they  suppose  he  stay'd  to  read  his  book  ?" 

Hopeless,  the  Doctor  said,  '*  This  boy  is  one 
"  With  whom  I  fear  there 's  nothing  to  be  done." 
His  wife  replied,  who  more  had  guess'd  or  knew, 
*'  Tou  only  mean  there  *s  nothing  he  can  do ; 
''  £*en  there  you  err,  unless  you  mean  indeed 
"  That  the  poor  lad  can  neither  think  nor  read.'' 

"  What  credit  can  I  by  such  dunce  obtain  ?" — 
"  Credit?  I  know  not — you  may  something  gain ; 
'*  'T  is  true  he  has  no  passion  for  his  books, 
"  But  none  can  closer  study  Clara's  looks ; 
'*  And  who  controls  him  ?  Now  his  father 's  gone, 
**  There 's  not  a  creature  cares  about  the  son. 
**  If  it  be  brought  to  ask  your  daughter's  hand, 
'*  All  that  he  has  will  be  at  your  command  ; 
**  And  who  is  she  ?  and  whom  does  she  obey  ? 
*^  Where  is  the  wrong,  and  what  the  danger,  pray  ? 
**  Becoming  guide  to  one  who  guidance  needB 
"  Is  merit  surely. — If  the  things  succeeds, 
*^  Cannot  you  always  keep  him  at  your  side, 
"  And  be  his  honour'd  guardian  and  his  guide  ? 
'*  And  cannot  I  my  pretty  Clara  rule  ? 
'*  Is  not  this  better  than  a  noisy  school  ?" 

The  Doctor  thought  and  mused,  he  felt  and 
fear'd, 
Wish'd  it  to  be>— then  wish'd  he  had  not  heard ; 
But  he  was  angry — that  at  least  was  right. 
And  gave  him  credit  in  his  lady's  sight ; — 
Then,  milder  grown,  yet  something  still  severe, 
He  said,  '*  Consider,  madam,  think  and  fear;" 
But,  ere  they  parted,  softening  to  a  smile, 
*'  FareweU !"  said  he—'*  I  *U  think  myself  a  while." 

James  and  his  Clara  had,  with  many  a  pause 
And  many  a  doubt,  infringed  the  Doctor's  lawB ; 
At  first  with  terror,  and  with  eyes  tum'd  round 
On  every  side  for  fear  they  should  be  found : 
In  the  long  passage,  and  ^thoui  the  gate. 
They  met,  and  talk'd  of  love  and  his  estate ; 
Sweet  little  notes,  and  full  of  hope,  were  laid 
Where  they  were  found  by  the  attentive  maid ; 
And  these  she  answer'd  kindly  as  she  could, 
But  stUl  "  I  dare  not"  waited  on  "  I  would  ;" 
Her  fears  and  wishes  she  in  part  confess'd, 
Her  thoughts  and  views  she  carefully  suppressed  ; 
Her  Jemmy  said  at  length,  "  he  did  not  heed 
"  His  guardian's  anger — ^What  was  he,  indeed  ? 
*'  A  tradesman  once,  and  had  his  fortune  gain'd 
^*  In  that  low  way, — such  anger  he  disdain'd. 
"  He  loved  her  pretty  looks,  her  eyes  of  blue, 
*'  Her  auburn-braid,  and  lips  that  shone  like  dew ; 
'*  And  did  she  think  her  Jemmy  stay'd  at  school 
*'  To  study  Greek?— What !  take  him  for  a  fool  ? 
"  Not  he,  by  Jove  I  for  what  he  had  to  seek 
**  He  would  in  English  ask  her,  not  in  Greek ; 
"  Will  you  be  mine  ?  are  all  your  scruples  gone  ? 
<'  Then  let 's  be  off— I  've  that  will  take  us  oin." 


'T  was  true ;  the  clerk  of  an  attorney  there 

Had  found  a  Jew, — the  Jew  supplied  the  heir.        I ' 

Yet  had  he  fears — "  My  gusxdians  may  condemn 
*'  The  choice  I  make ;  but  what  is  that  to  them? 
''  The  more  they  strive  my  pleasure  to  restrain, 
"  The  less  they  'U  find  they  're  likely  to  obtain ; 
*'  For  when  they  work  one  to  a  proper  cue, 
"  What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do.** 

Clara  exulted :  now  the  day  would  oome 
Belwood  must  take  her  in  her  carriage  home : 
"  Then  I  shall  hear  what  Envy  will  remark 
"  When  I  shall  sport  the  ponies  in  the  Park  ; 
*'  When  my  friend  Jane  will  meet  me  at  the  ball, 
"  And  see  me  taken  out  the  first  of  all ; 
**  I  see  her  looks  when  she  beholds  the  men 
"  All  crowd  about  me — she  will  simper  then, 
*'  And  cry  with  her  affected  air  and  voice, 
"  *  O !  my  sweet  Clara,  how  do  I  rejoice 
"  *  At  your  good  fortune  !* — '  Thank  you,    dear,' 

»y  I; 

**  *  But  some  there  sxe  that  could  for  envy  die.' " 

Mamma  look'd  on  with  thoughts  to  these  allied ; 
She  felt  the  pleasure  of  reflected  pride ; 
She  should  respect  in  Clara's  honour  find. 
But  she  to  Clara's  secret  thoughts  was  blind. 
O !  when  we  thus  design,  we  do  but  spread 
Nets  for  our  foet,  and  to  our  toils  are  led : 
Those  whom  we  think  we  rule,  their  views  attain. 
And  we  partake  the  guilt  without  the  gain. 

The  Doctor  long-had  thought,  till  he  became 
A  victim  both  to  avarice  and  shame ; 
From  his  importance,  every  eye  was  placed 
On  his  designs :  How  dreadful  if  disgraced  I 
"  O I  that  unknown  to  him  the  pair  had  flown 
"  To  that  same  Green,  the  project  all  their  own  ! 
"  And  should  they  now  be  guilty  of  the  act, 
**  Am  not  I  free  from  knowledge  of  the  fact  ? 
"  Will  they  not,  if  they  will  ?"    'T  is  thoa  we  meet 
The  check  of  conscience,  and  our  guide  defeat.         | 

This  friend,  this  spy,  this  counsellor  at  rest. 
More  pleasing  views  were  to  the  mind  addressM. 
The  mischief  done,  he  would  be  much  displeased,    . 
For  weeks,  nay,  months,  and  slowly  be  appeased ; 
Yet  of  this  anger  if  they  felt  the  dread, 
Perhaps  they  dare  not  steal  away  to  wed ; 
And  if  on  hints  of  mercy  they  should  go. 
He  stood  committed — it  must  not  be  so. 

In  this  dilemma  either  horn  was  hard, — 
Best  to  seem  careless,  then,  and  off  one's  guard ; 
And,  lest  their  terror  should  their  flight  present. 
His  wife  might  argue— fathers  will  relent  i 

On  such  occasions ;  and  that  she  should  share  ^ 

The  guilt  and  censure  was  her  proper  care.  i 

"  Suppose  them  wed,"  said  he,  "  and  at  my  feet, 
<'  I  must  exclaim  that  instant,  Vile  deceit  • 
"  Then  will  my  daughter,  weeping,  while   they 

kneel, 
"  For  Its  own  Clara  beg  my  heart  may  feel : 
"  At  last,  but  slowly,  I  may  aU  forgive, 
'*  And  their  adviser  and  director  live." 
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When  wiBhet  only  weak  the  heart  surprise, 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  the  fond  prayer  denies ; 
But  when  our  wishes  are  both  base  and  weak. 
Heaven,  in  its  justice,  gives  us  what  we  seek. 
All  pass'd  that  waa  expected,  all  prepared 
To  share  the  comfort.   What  the  comfort  shared  ? 

The  married  pair,  on  their  return,  agreed 
That  they  from  school  were  now  completely  freed — 
Were  man  and  wife,  and  to  their  mansion  now 
Should  boldly  drive,  and  their  intents  avow : 
The  acting  guardian  in  the  mansion  reign'd. 
And,  thither  driving,  they  their  will  ezphdn'd : 
The  man  a  while  discoursed  in  language  high, 
The  ward  was  sullen,  and  made  brief  reply ; 
Till,  when  he  saw  th'  opposing  strength  decline, 
He  bravely  utter'd — "  Sir,  the  house  is  mine  I" 
And,  like  a  lion,  lash'd  by  self-rebuke, 
His  own  defence  he  bravely  undertook. 

*^  Well !  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  thing  is  past ; 
"  Tou  cannot  hinder  what  is  tight  and  fast : 
"  The  church  has  tied  us ;  we  are  hither  come 
"  To  our  own  place,  and  you  must  make  us  room." 

The  man  reflected — "  Tou  deserve,  I  know, 
*<  Foolish  young  man  I  what  fortune  will  bestow  : 
"  No  punishment  from  me  your  actions  need, 
*^  Whose  pains  will  shortly  to  your  faults  succeed." 

James  was  quite  angry,  wondering  what  was 
meant 
By  such  expressions — Why  should  he  repent  ? 

New  trial  came. — The  wife  conceived  it  right 
To  see  her  parents ; — *'  So,"  he  said,  "  she  might, 
^*  If  she  had  any  fancy  for  a  jail, 
"  But  upon  him  no  creature  should  prevail; 
*■*  No !  he  would  never  be  again  the  fool 
"  To  go  and  starve  or  study  at  a  school  I" 

''  Ol   but  to  see  her  parents  !"— ''Well!   the 
sight 
"  Might  give  her  pleasure — very  like  it  might, 
"  And  she  might  go ;  but  to  his  house  restored, 
"  He  would  not  now  be  catechised  and  bored." 
It  was  her  duty ;— "  Well  I"  said  he  again, 
"  There  you  may  go— and  there  you  may  remain  I" 

ALready  this  ? — Even  so :  he  heard  it  said 
How  rash  and  heedless  was  the  part  he  play'd ; 
For  love  of  money  in  his  spirit  dwelt, 
And  there  repentance  was  intensely  felt : 
His  guardian  told  him  he  had  bought  a  toy 
At  tenfold  price,  and  bargained  like  a  boy : 
Angry  at  truth,  and  wrought  to  fierce  disdain, 
He  Bwore  his  loss  should  be  no  woman*s  gain : 
His  table  she  might  share,  his  name  she  mua*, 
But  if  aught  more — she  gets  it  upon  trust. 

For  a  few  weeks  his  pride  her  face  display'd — 
He  then  began  to  thwart  her  and  upbraid  ; 
He  grew  imperious,  insolent,  and  loud — 
His  blinded  weakness  made  his  folly  proud ; 
He  would  be  master, — she  had  no  pretence 
To  counsel  him,  as  if  he  wanted  sense ; 
He  must  inform  her,  she  already  cost 
More  than  her  worth,  and  more  should  not  be  lost ; 


But  still  concluding,  ''If  your  will  be  so, 

"  That  you  must  see  the  old  ones ;  do  it— go !" 

Some  weeks  the  Doctor  waited,  and  the  while 
His'lady  preach'd  in  no  consoling  style : 
At  last  she  fear'd  that  rustic  had  convey'd 
Their  child  to  prison— yes,  she  was  afraid, — 
There  to  remain  in  that  old  hall  alone 
With  the  vil«  heads  of  stags,  and  floors  of  stone. 

"  Why  did  you,  sir,  who  know  such  things  so 

well, 
"  And  teach  us  good,  permit  them  to  rebel  ? 
"  Had  you  o'erawed  and  check'd  them  when  in 

sight, 
"  Th^  would    not    then    have    ventured  upon 

flight; 
"  Had  you " — "  Out,  serpent !  did   not  you 

beglii? 
"  What  I  introduce,  and  then  upbraid  the  sin? 
"  For  sin  it  is,  as  1  too  well  perceive : 
"  But  leave  me,  woman,  to  reflection  leave ; 
"  Then  to  your  closet  fly,  and  on  your  knees 
"  Beg  for  forgiveness  for  such  sins  as  these."  . 

"  A  moody  morning  !"  with  a  careless  air 
Replied  the  wife.—"  Why  counsel  me  to  prayer  ? 
"  I  think  the  lord  and  teacher  of  a  school 
"  Should  pray  himself,  and  keep  his  temper  cool." 

Calm  grew  the   husband  when  the  wife  was 

gone; 
"  The  game,"  said  he,  "  is  never  lost  till  won : 
"  'T  is  true,  the  rebels  fly  their  proper  home, 
"  They  come  not  nigh,  because  they  fear  to  come : 
"  And  for  my  purpose  fear  will  doubtless  prove 
"  Of  more  importance  and  effect  than  love ; — 
"  Suppose  me  there — suppose  the  carriage  stops, 
"  Down   on   her  knees   my  trembling  daughter 

drops; 
"  Slowly  I  raise  her,  in  my  arms  to  fall, 
"  And  call  for  mercy  as  she  used  to  call ; 
"  And  shall  that  boy,  who  dreaded  to  appear 
"  Before  me,  oast  away  at  once  his  fear  ? 
"  *T  is  not  in  nature  I — He  who  once  would  cower 
"  Beneath  my  frown,  and  sob  for  half  an  hour ; 
"  He  who  would  kneel  with  motion  prompt  and 

quick 
*'  If  I  but  look*d,  as  dogs  that  do  a  trick ; 
"  He  still  his  knee-joints  flexible  must  feel, 
"  And  have  a  slavish  promptitude  to  kneel ; — 
"  Soon  as  he  sees  me  he  will  drop  his  lip, 
"  And  bend  like  one  made  ready  for  the  whip. 
"  O I  come,  I  trifle,  let  me  haste  away— 
"  What  I  throw  it  up,  when  I  have  cards  to  play  ?" 

The  Doctor  went,  a  self-invited  guest ; 
He  met  his  pupil,  and  his  frown  repressed. 
For  in  those  lowering  looks  he  could  discern 
Resistance  sullen  and  defiance  stem  ; 
Tet  was  it  painful  to  put  off  his  style 
Of  awful  distance,  and  assume  a  smile : 
So  between  these,  the  gracious  and  the  grand. 
Succeeded  nothing  that  the  Doctor  plann'd. 

The  sullen  youth,  with  some  reviving  dread, 
Bow'd,  and  then  hang'd  disconsolate  his  head ; 

3o 
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And,  muttering  welcome  In  %  muffled  tone, 
Stalk'd  cross  the  park  to  meditate  alone, 
Saying,  or  rather  seeming  to  have  said, 
"  Go  1  seek  your  daughter,  and  be  there  obey'd." 

He  went.— The  daughter  her  distresses  told, 
But  found  her  father  to  her  interests  cold ; 
He  kindness  and  complacency  advised ; 
She  answer'd,  "  These  were  sure  to  be  despised  j 
**  That  of  the  love  her  husband  once  possessed, 
"  Not  the  least  spark  was  living  in  his  breast; 
"  The  boy  repented,  and  grew  savage  soon : 
'*  There  never  shone  for  her  a  honeymoon. 
"  Soon  as  he  came,  hU  cares  all  fiz*d  on  one, 
**  Himself,  and  all  his  passion  was  a  gun  ; 
'*  And  though  he  shot  as  he  did  all  beside, 
"  It  still  remained  his  only  joy  and  pride. 
"  He  left  her  there,— she   knew  not  where  he 

went, — 
'^  But  knew  full  well  he  should  the  slight  repent ; 
"  She  was  not  one  his  daily  taunts  to  bear, 
"  He  made  the  house  a  heU  that  he  should  share  ; 
"  For,  till  he  gave  her  power  herself  to  please, 
'*  Never  for  him  should  be  a  moment's  ease.*' 

''  Ho  loves  you,  child  !*'  the  softening  father 

cried : 
'<  He  loves  himself,  and  not  a  soul  beside ; 
"  Loves  me  1— why,  yes,  and  so  he  did  the  pears 
*'  Tou  caught  him  stealing— would  he  had  the 

fears! 
"  Would  you  could  make  him  tremble  for  his  life, 
*'  And  then  to  you  return  the  stolen  wife, 
"  Richly  endow'd— but,  O  I  the  idiot  knows 
"  The  worth  of  every  penny  he  bestows. 

"  Were  he  but  fool  alone,  I  'd  ibd  a  way 
"  To  govern  him,  at  least  to  have  my  day  ; 
"  Or  were  he  only  brute,  I  'd  watch  the  hour, 
"  And  make  the  brute-affection  yield  me  power ; 
*'  But  silly  both  and  savage— O I  my  heart  I 
"  It  ia  too  great  a  trial  t— we  muat  part." 
"  Oblige  the  savage  by  some  act  I"—"  The  debt, 
"  You  find,  the  fool  will  instantly  forget : 
"  Oblige  the  fool  with  kindness  or  with  praise, 
"  And  you  the  passions  of  the  savage  raise.'' 
«  Time  will  do  much."— <<  Ctn  time  my  name  re- 
store ?" 
"  Have  paUence,  child."—**  I  am  a  child  no  mofe, 
**  Nor  more  dependent ;  but,  at  woman's  age, 
**  I  feel  that  wrongs  provoke  me  and  enrage  : 
**  Sir,  could  you  bring  me  comfort,  I  were  cool ; 
**  But  keep  your  counsel  for  your  boys  at  school." 

The  Doctor  then  departed.— Why  remain 
To  hear  complaints,  who  could  himself  complain. 
Who  felt  his  actions  wrong,  and  knew  his  efforts 
vain? 

The  suUen  youth,  contending  with  his  fate, 
Began  the  darling  of  his  heart  to  hate  : 
Her  pretty  looks,  her  auburn  braid,  her  face, 
All  now  remain'd  the  proofs  of  his  disgrace  ; 
While,  more  than  hateful  in  his  vixen's  eyes, 
He  saw  her  comforts  from  his  griefs  arise ; 
Who  felt  a  joy  she  strove  not  to  conceal. 
When  their  expenses  made  her  miser  feel. 


War  was  perpetual :  on  a  first  attack 

She  gain'd  advantage,  he  would  turn  his  back ; 

And  when  her  small-^ot  whistled  in  hia  ear^ 

He  felt  a  portion  of  his  early  fears ; 

But  if  he  tum'd  him  in  the  baUle*s  heat, 

And  fought  in  earnest,  hers  was  then  defeat ; 

His  strength  of  oath  and  curse  brought  little  hum, 

But  there  was  no  resisting  strength  of  arm. 

Yet  wearied  both  with  war,  and  vex'd  at  heart, 
The  slaves  of  passion  judged  it  best  to  part : 
Long  they  debated,  nor  could  fix  a  rate 
For  a  man's  peace  with  his  contending  mate ; 
But  mutual  hatred,  scorn,  and  fear,  aangn^d 
That  price— that  peace  it  was  not  theirs  to  find. 

The  watchful  husband  Uved  in  constant  hope 
To  hear  the  wife  had  ventured  to  elope  ; 
But  though  not  virtuous,  nor  in  much  discreet, 
He  found  her  coldness  would  such  views  defeat ; 
And  thus,  by  self-reproof  and  avarice  scourged. 
He  wore  the  galling  chains  his  folly  foiiged. 

The  wife  her  pleasures,  few  and  humbk,  sou^t, 
And  with  anticipated  stipend  bought ; 
Without  a  home,  at  fashion's  call  she  fled 
To  a  hired  lodging  and  a  widow'd  bed : 
Husband  and  parents  banish'd  from  her  mind. 
She  seeks  for  pleasures  that  she  cannot  find  ; 
And  grieves  that  so  much  treachery  was  employ'd 
To  gain  a  man  who  has  her  peace  destioy'd. 

Yet  more  the  grieving  father  feels  distress. 
His  error  greater,  and  his  motives  less ; 
He  finds  too  late,  by  stooping  to  deceit. 
It  is  ourselves,  and  not  the  world,  we  cheat ; 
For,  though  we  blind  it,  yet  we  can  but  feel 
That  we  have  something  evil  to  conceal ; 
Nor  can  we  by  our  utmost  care  be  sure 
That  we  eao  hide  the  sufferings  we  enduve.' 


il 
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LADY  BARBARA ;  OR,  THE  GHOST. 

Introductorj  Dinooiw— For  what  piirpoae  woald  a  GImi 
appvur  ?— How  the  parpow  wooM  be  antworad— The  Fkrt 
adniitted,  would  not  Donbts  ratntn  ?— Fkaily  Stoilcs  «r 
Appttltioofr-Story  of  IMy  Baibanr-Hor  WIdmrbooil- 
Raridei  with  a  PHait^Hit  FuaUy^iC  fsfoarite  Boy- 
His  JULncation— Hia  Fondnen  fbr  the  Lady— It  beoaoM 
Love— Hia  BeflecUona— HIa  DecUnUon— Her  Reply— Hcf 
Relation— Why  ahe  moat  not  marry  a  aeeond  time — Ho« 
warned— Tokena  of  tlie  Appearance— The  Lover  argon 
with  the  Lady— Hia  Suoeeaa— The  Gonaeqaenoea  of  it. 

The  Brothers  spoke  of  Ghosts, — a  favourite  theme 
With  those  who  love  to  resson  or  to  dream  ; 
And  they,  as  greater  men  were  wont  to  do^ 
Felt  strong  desire  to  think  the  stories  trae  : 


1  [«  Oretna  Gram  ia  a  atooa^  pietme  of  the  hanolBev  that 
may  be  expected  flrom  a  pvematnra  maiviage  btCve«n  a 
Billy  me^9enary  girl  and  a  brutal  aelf- willed  boy  .*'— JsrrvxT.j 
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Stories  of  spirits  freed,  irho  came  to  prove 
To  spirits  bound  in  flesh  that  yet  they  love, 
To  give  them  notice  of  the  things  below,, 
Which  we  must  wonder  how  they  came  to  know, 
Or,  known,  would  think  of  coming  to  relate 
To  creatures  who  are  tried  by  unknown  fate. 

*'  Warning,"  said   Richard,  ''  seems  the  only 
thing 
**  That  would  a  spirit  on  an  errand  bring  : 
**  To  turn  a  guHty  mind  from  wrong  to  right 
"  A  ghost  might  come,  at  least  I  think  it  might" 

''  But,"  said  the  Brother,  <<  if  we  here  are  tried, 
^^  A  spirit  sent  would  put  tiiat  law  aside : 
*^  It  gives  to  some  advantage  others  need, 
**  Or  hurts  the  sinner  should  it  not  succeed  : 
^*  If  from  the  dead,  said  Dives,  one  were  sent 
**  To  warn  my  brethren,  sure  they  would  repeat ; 
^*  But  Abraham  answered.  If  they  now  rijeet 
**  The  guides  they  have,  no  more  would  that 

effect ; 
'^  Their  doubts  too  obstinate    for   grace  would 

prove, 
'^  For  wonder  hardens  hearts  it  fails  to  move. 

"  Suppose  a  sinner  in  an  hour  of  gloom, 
"  And  let  a  ghost  with  all  its  horrors  come ; 
"  From  lips  unmoved  let  solemn  accents  flow, 
"  Solenm  his  gesture  be,  his  motion  slow ; 
"  Let  the  waved  hand  and  t^'^i^at^ning  look  im- 
part 
^*  Truth  to  the  mind  and  terror  to  the  heart ; 
"  And,  when  the  form  is  fading  to  the  view, 
*<  Let  the  convicted  man  cry, '  This  is  tros  I' 

"  Alas  I  how  soon  would  doubts  again  invade 
"  The  willing  mind,  and  sins  again  persuade  1 
"  I  saw  it— What  ?— I  was  awake,  but  how  ? 
"  Not  as  I  am,  or  I  should  see  it  now : 
'*  It  spoke,  I  think,— I  thought,  at  least  it  spoke,— 
'*  And  look'd  alarming— yes,  I  felt  the  look. 
"  But  then  in  sleep  those  horrid  forms  *  arise, 
''  That  the  soul  sees, — and,  we  suppose,  the  eyes, — 
"  And  the  soul  hears, — the  senses  then  thrown  by, 
*'  She  is  herself  the  ear,  herself  the  eye  ;* 
*'  A  mistress  so  will  free  her  servile  race 
"  For  their  own  tasks,  and  take  herself  the  place : 
"  In  sleep  what  forms  will  duotile  fancy  take, 
"  Ajid  what  so  common  as  to  dream  awake  ? 
"  On  others  thus  do  ghostly  guests  intrude  ? 
"  Or  why  am  I  by  such  advice  pursued  ? 


1  r**  I  would  not  appear  to  myaelf  mpendtioiu.    I  retuniod 


late  last  night,  and  my  reflectiona  were  aa  eheerftj  ai  audi 
company  could  make  them,  and  not,  I  am  afVaid,  of  i 


.ofthex 


hamiliating  kind ;  yet  flor  the  flint  time  theae  many  Blghta 
I  waa  incommoded  by  dreama,  such  aa  would  eura  ▼anitr  for 
a  time  in  any  mind  where  they  could  gain  adminion.  Some 
of  Baxter*!  mortifying  aplrita  whiapered  very  atngolar  oombi- 
nationa — none,  indeed,  that  actually  did  happen  in  the 
very  worst  of  timea,  but  atill  with  a  fonnidable  raaambtamoe. 
It  is  doubtleai  very  proper  to  have  the  mind  thoa  brooobt  to 
a  aenie  of  iU  real  and  poarible  alliancea,  and  the  evila  it  has 
encountered,  or  might  have  had :  but  why  these  images  ihottld 
be  given  at  a  time  when  the  thooghta,  the  waking  thoughta, 
were  of  ao  opposite  a  nature,  I  eannot  aooount.  So  it  waa. 
Awake,  I  had  been  with  the  high,  the  apparently  happy :  we 
were  very  pleasantly  engaged,  and  my  last  thoughts  were 
cheerfbl.    Aaleep,  all  was  misery  and  degradatimi,  not  my 


**  One  out  of  millions  who  exist,  and  why 

**  They  know  not — cannot  know — and  such  am  I ; 

"  And  shall  two  beings  of  two  worlds,  to  meet, 

'^  The  laws  of  one,  perhaps  of  both,  defeat? 

'*  It  cannot  be. — But  if  some  being  lives 

"  Who  such  kind  warning  to  a  favourite  gives, 

**  Let  him  these  doubts  from  my  dull  spirit  dear, 

"  And  once  again,  expected  guest  I  appear. 

'*  And  if  a  second  time  the  power  complied, 
'*  Why  is  a  third,  and  why  a  fourth,  denied  ? 
*'  Why  not  a  warning  ghost  for  ever  at  our  side  ? 
"  Ah,  foolish  being  I  thou  hast  truth  enough, — 
"  Augmented  guilt  would  rise  on  greater  proof; 
'*  Blind  and  imperious  passion  disbelieves, 
'*  Or  madly  sooms  the  warning  it  receives, 
'*  Or  looks  for  pardon  ere  the  ill  be  done, 
*'  Because  *t  is  vain  to  strive  our  fate  to  shun ; 
"  In  spite  of  ghosts,  predestined  woes  would  come, 
"  And  warning  add  new  terrors  to  our  doom. 

"  Tet  there  are  tales  that  would  remove  our 

doubt, 
"  The  whisper'd  tales  that  dreulate  about, 
^  That  in  some  noble  mansion  take  their  rise, 
"  And,  told  with  secrecy  and  awe,  surprise : 
''  It  seems  not  likely  people  should  advance, 
*'  For  falsehood's  sake,  such  train  of  circumstance ; 
"  Then  the  ghosts  bear  them  with  a  ghost-like 

grace, 
*'  That  suits  the  person,  character,  and  place. 

"  But  let  us  something  of  the  kind  recite : 
"  What    think    you,    now,    of   Lady    Barbara's 
spright?"* 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but  I  have  heard 
'*  A  ghost,  to  warn  her  or  advise,  appear'd ; 
"  And  that  she  sought  a  fnend  before  she  died, 
"  To  whom  she  might  the  awful  fkct  confide, 
"  Who  seal'd  and  secret  should  the  story  keep 
"  Till  Lady  Barbara  slept  her  final  sleep, 
**  In  that  dose  bed  that  never  spirit  shakes, 
'*  Nor  ghostly  viriter  the  sleeper  wakes." 

*'  Yes,  I  can  give  that  story,  not  so  well 
"As  your  old  woman  would  the  legend  tell, 
"  But  as  the  fMte  are  stated ;  and  now  hear 
"  How  ghosts  advise,  and  widows  persevere." 


When  her  lord  died,  who  had  so  kind  a  heart. 
That  any  woman  would  have  grieved  to  part, 


own  only,  hot  of  those  who  had  been.— llut  horrible  image 
of  aerviuty  and  basenem^that  mercenary  and  commercial 
manner  I  It  is  the  work  of  imagination,  I  auppoae;  but  it  ia 
veryatrange.**— ChiUtf't  IKory,  July  81, 1817.] 

*  [•<  Strange  state  of  being  I  (for 't  ia  still  to  be) 
**  Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyea  to  see." 

BvBOif,  18S1.] 

>  [Original  MS.  :— 
The  Brothers  dwelt  upon  their  fkvonrite  themea 
Of  ghosts,  and  spectres,  demona,  devila,  dreama ; 
These  to  all  kinds  of  ghostly  snlgeaU  led. 
Things  we  believe  not,  yet  we  ever  dread. 
At  Hoich  our  reason  halts,  bv  which  onr  fears  are  led ; 
*  Somstimes,**  said  George,  ^  the  ghost  and  dream  unite, 
«•  As  waa  the  caM»  with  Lwly  Barbara's  apri|^"] 
do2 
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It  had  such  influence  on  his  widow's  mind, 

That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resign'd, 

Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 

Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  village  down ; 

Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 

With  a  subdued  but  half-rebellious  will ; 

For  she  had  passions  warm,  and  feeling  strong, 

With  a  right  mind,  that  dreaded  to  be  wrong  ; — 

Tet  she  had  wealth  to  tie  her  to  the  place 

Where  it  procures  delight  and  veils  disgrace ; 

Yet  she  had  beauty  to  engage  the  eye, 

A  widow  still  in  her  minority ; 

Yet  she  had  merit  worthy  men  to  gain, 

And  yet  her  hand  no  merit  could  obtain ; 

For,  though  secluded,  there  were  trials  made, 

When  he  who  soften'd  most  could  not  persuade ; 

A  while  she  hearken*d  as  her  swain  proposed, 

And  then  his  suit  with  strong  refusal  closed. 

'*  Thanks,   and  farewell !— give   credit  to  my 
word, 
*'  That  I  shall  die  the  widow  of  my  lord ; 
"  *T  is  my  own  will,  I  now  prefer  the  state, — 
"  If  mine  should  change,  it  is  the  will  of  fate." 

Such  things  were  spoken,  and  the  hearers  cried, 
"  *T  is  very  strange,— perhaps  she  may  be  tried." 

The  lady  pass'd  her  time  in  taking  air. 
In  working,  reading,  charities,  and  prayer ; 
In  the  last  duties  she  received  the  aid 
Of  an  old  friend,  a  priest,  with  whom  she  pray'd ; 
And  to  his  mansion  with  a  purpose  went, 
That  there  should  life  be  innocently  spent ; 
Yet  no  cold  vot'ress  of  the  cloister  she, 
Warm  her  devotion,  warm  her  charity ; 
The  face  the  index  of  a  feeling  mind. 
And  her  whole  conduct  rational  and  kind. 

Though  rich  and  noble,  she  was  pleased  to  riide 
Into  the  habits  of  her  reverend  guide. 
And  BO  attended  to  his  girls  and  boys, 
She  seem'd  a  mother  in  her  fears  and  joys ; 
On    her    they   look*d  with    fondness,   something 

checked 
By  her  appearance,  that  engaged  respecf ; 
For  still  she  dress'd  as  one  of  higher  race, 
And  her  sweet  smiles  had  dignity  and  grace. 

George  was  her  favourite,  and  it  gave  her  joy 
To  indulge  and  to  instruct  the  darling  boy ; 
To  watch,  to  soothe,  to  check  the  forward  child, 
Who  was  at  once  affectionate  and  wild ; 
Happy  and  grateful  for  her  tender  care, 
And  pleased  her  thoughts  and  company  to  share. 

George  was  a  boy  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
With  handsome  face,  and  penetrating  eye ; 
0*er  his  broad  forehead  hung  his  locks  of  brown, 
That  gave  a  spirit  to  his  bo^sh  frown. 
'*  My  little  man  "  were  words  that  she  applied 
To  him,  and  he  received  with  growing  pride  ; 
Her  darling  even  from  his  infant  years 
Had  something  touching  in  his  smiles  and  tears ; 
And  in  his  boyish  manners  he  began 
To  show  the  pride  that  was  not  made  for  man ; 
But  it  became  the  child,  the  mother  cried, 
And  the  kind  lady  said  it  was  not  pride. 


George,  to  his  cost,  though  sometimes  to  his 

praise. 
Was  quite  a  hero  in  these  early  days. 
And  would  return  from  heroes  just  as  stout, 
Blood  in  his  crimson  cheek,  and  blood  without. 
*'  What  1  he  submit  to  vulgar  boys  and  low — 
'^  He  bear  an  insult,  he  forget  a  blow  I 
''  They  call'd  him  Parson— let  his  father  bear 
"  His  own  reproach,  it  was  his  proper  care : 
**  He  was  no  parson,  but  he  still  would  teach 
'*  The  boys  their  manners,  and  yet  would  not 

preach." 

The  father,  thoughtful  of  the  time  foregone. 
Was  loth  to  damp  the  spirit  of  his  son  ; 
Rememb'ring  he  himself  had  early  Uoreb  won ; 
The  mother,  frighten*d,  begg'd  him  to  refrain. 
And  not  his  credit  or  his  linen  stain ; 
While  the  kind  friend  so  gently  blamed  the  deed, 
He  smiled  in  tears,  and  wish'd  her  to  proceed ; 
For  the  boy  pleased  her,  and  that  roguish  eye 
And  daring  look  were  cause  of  many  a  sigh. 
When  she  had  thought  how  much  would   such 

quick  temper  try : 
And  oft  she  felt  a  kind  of  gathering  gloom. 
Sad,  and  prophetic  of  the  ills  to  come. 

Years  fled  unmark'd :  the  lady  taught  no  more 
Th'  adopted  tribe  as  she  was  wont  before  ;  | 

But  by  her  help  the  school  the  lasses  sought. 
And  by  the  Vicar's  self  the  boy  was  taught ; 
Not  unresisting  when  that  cursed  Greek 
Ask'd  so  much  time  for  words  that  none  will  speak. 

'*  What  can  men  worse  for  mortal  brain  contrive 
"  Than  thus  a  hard  dead  language  to  revive  ! 
^*  Heav'ns,  if  a  language  once  be  fairly  dead, 
"  Let  it  be  buried,  not  preserved  and  read, 
^*  The  bane  of  every  boy  to  decent  station  bred ; 
"  If  any  good  these  crabbed  books  contain, 
**  Translate  them  well,  and  let  them  then  remain: 
**  To  one  huge  vault  convey  the  useless  store, 
'^  Then  lose  the  key,  and  never  find  it  more." 

Something  like  this  the  lively  boy  ezpress'd. 
When  Homer  was  his  torment  and  his  jest. 


^*  George,"  said  the  father,  "  can  at    pie 
seize 
"  The  point  he  wishes,  and  with  too  much 
*'  And  hence,  depending  on  his  powers,  and  vain. 
'^  He  wastes  the  time  tiiat  he  will  sigh  to  gminJ'^ 
The  partial  widow  thought  the  wasted  days 
He  would  recover,  urged  by  love  and  praise  ; 
And  thus  absolved,  the  boy,  with  grateful  nund. 
Repaid  a  love  so  useful  and  so  blind : 
Her  angry  words  he  loved,  although  he  fear*d. 
And  words  not  angry  doubly  kind  appeared. 

George,   then   on   manhood    verging,    felt    tbf 
charms 
Of  war,  and  kindled  at  the  world's  alarms  ; 
Yet  war  was  then,  though  spreading  wide  and.  far 
A  state  of  peace  to  what  has  since  been  wcur  ; 
'T  was  then  some  dubious  claim  at  sea  or  land. 
That  placed  a  weapon  in  a  warrior's  hand  ; 
But  in  these  times  the  causes  of  our  strife 
Are  hearth  and  altar,  liberty  and  life. 
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George,  when  firom  college   he  retum'd,   and 

heard 
His  father's  questions,  cool  and  shy  appear'd. 
"  Who  had  the  honours  ?"^''  Honour !"  said  the 

youth, 
"  Honour  at  college  I — ^very  good,  in  truth  I" 
''  What  hours  to  study  did  he  give  ?"— He  gave 
Enough  to  feel  they  made  him  like  a  slave. 
In  fact,  the  Vicar  found,  if  George  should  rise, 
'T  was  not  by  college  rules  and  exercise. 

"  At  least  the  time  for  your  degree  abide, 
"  And  be  ordain*d,'*  the  man  of  peace  replied ; 
"  Then  you  may  come  and  aid  me  while  I  keep, 
"  And  watch,  and  shear  th'  hereditary  sheep ; 
"  Choose  then   your  spouse." — That  heard  the 

youth,  and  sigh'd, 
Nor  to  aught  else  attended  or  replied. 

George  had  of  late  indulged  unusual  fears 
And  dangerous  hopes :  he  wept  unconscious  tears ; — 
Whether  for  camp  or  college,  well  he  knew 
He  must  at  present  bid  his  friends  adieu  ; 
His  father,  mother,  sisters,  could  he  part 
With  these,  and  feel  no  sorrow  at  his  heart  ? 
But  from  that  lovely  lady  could  he  go  ? 
That  fonder,  fairer,  dearer  mother  ? — No ! 
For  while  his  father  spoke,  he  flz*d  his  eyes 
On  that  dear  face,  and  felt  a  warmth  arise, 
A  trembling  flush  of  joy,  that  he  could  ill  dis- 
guise— 
Then   ask'd  himself  from  whence   this  growing 

bliss. 
This  new-found  joy,  and  all  that  waits  on  this  ? 
'^  Why  sinks  that  voice  so  sweetly  in  mine  ear  ? 
"  What  makes  it  now  a  livelier  joy  to  hear  ? 
"  Why  gives  that  touch  ?— still,  still  do  I  retain 
'*  The  fierce  delight  that   tingled   through   each 

vein: 
"  Why  at  her  presence  with  such  quickness  flows 
*^  The  vital  current? — Well  a  lover  knows. 


"  O  I  tell  me  not  of  years, — can  she  be  old  ? 
*'  Those  eyes,  those  lips,  can  man  unmoved  behold  ? 
"Has  time  that  bosom  chill'd  ?  are  cheeks  so  rosy 

cold? 
"  No,  she  is  young,  or  I  her  love  t*  engage 
"  Will  grow  discreet,  and  that  will  seem  like  age : 
"  But  speak  it  not ;  Death's  equalising  arm 
"  Levels  not  surer  than  I^ove's  stronger  charm, 
"  That  bids  all  inequalities  be  gone, 
"  That  laughs  at  rank,  that  mocks  comparison. 

"  Ttfere  is  not  young  or  old,  if  Love  decrees ; 
"He  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees : 
"  There  is  not  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
"  Or  grave,  or  sprightly — Love  reduces  all ; 
"  He  makes  unite  the  pensive  and  the  gay, 
"  Gives   something  here,  takes  something  there 

away ; 
"  From  each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes, 
"  And  for  each  want  a  compensation  makes ; 
"  Then  tell  me  not  of  years — Love,  power  divine, 
"  Takes,  as  he  wills,  from  hers,  and  gives  to  mine.'' 

And  she,  in  truth,  was  lovely— Time  had  strown 
No  snows  on  her,  though  he  so  long  had  flown ; 


The  purest  damask  blossom'd  in  her  cheek, 
The  eyes  said  all  that  eyes  are  wont  to  speak : 
Her  pleasing  person  she  with  care  adom'd. 
Nor  arts  that  stay  the  flying  graces  scom'd  ; 
Nor  held  it  wrong  these  graces  to  renew, 
Or  give  the  fading  rose  its  opening  hue ; 
Yet  few  there  were  who  needed  less  the  art 
To  hide  an  error,  or  a  grace  impart. 

George,  yet  a  child,  her  faultless  form  admired, 
And  caird  his  fondness  love,  as  truth  required ; 
But  now,  when  conscious  of  the  secret  flame, 
His  bosom's  pain,  he  dared  not  give  the  name  ; 
In  her  the  mother's  milder  passion  grew. 
Tender  she  was,  but  she  was  placid  too ; 
From  him  the  mild  and  filial  love  was  gone, 
And  a  strong  passion  came  in  triumph  on. 

<*  Will  she,"  he  cried,  "  this  impious  love  allow? 
*^  And,  once  my  mother,  be  my  mistress  now  ? 
"  The  parent-spouse  ?  how  far  the  thought  from 

her  I 
"  And  how  can  I  the  daring  wish  aver  ? 
"  When  first  I  speak  it,  how  will  those  dear  eyes 
<*  Gleam  with  awaken'd  horror  and  surprise ; 
"  Will  she  not,  angry  and  indignant,  fly 
*'  From  my  imploring  call,  and  bid  me  die  ? 
'*  Will  she  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  say, 
<*  My  son !  and  lift  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray  ? 

'*  Alas !  I  fear — and  yet  my  soul  she  won 
"  While  she  with  fond  endearments  call'd  me  son  I 
**  Then  first  I  felt— yet  knew  that  I  was  wrong— 
"  This  hope,  at  once  so  guilty  and  so  strong : 
"  She  gave — I  feel  it  now — a  mother's  kiss, 
"  And  quickly  fancy  took  a  bolder  bliss ; 
"  But  hid  the  burning  blush,  for  fear  that  eye 
"  Should  see  the  transport,  and  the  bliss  deny : 
"  O  I  when  she  knows  the  purpose  I  conceal, 
"  When  my  fond  wishes  to  her  bosom  steal, 
"  How  will  that  angel  fear  ?  how  will  the  woman 
feel? 

"  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  instant,  while  I  speak, 
"  She  knows  the  pain  I  feel,  the  cure  I  seek ; 
**  Better  than  I  she  may  my  feelings  know, 
"  And  nurse  the  passion  that  she  dares  not  show ; 
**  She  reads  the  look, — and  sure  my  eyes  have 

shown 
'*  To  her  the  power  and  triumph  of  her  own ; 
"  And  in  maternal  love  she  veils  the  flame 
*'  That  she  will   heal  with  joy,  yet  hear  with 
shame.^ 

"  Come,  let  me  then — ^no  more  a  son — ^reveal 
"  The  daring  hope,  and  for  her  favour  kneel ; 
"  Let  me  in  ardent  speech  my  meanings  dress, 
"  And,  while  I  mourn  the  fault,  my  love  confess ; 
"  And,  once  confess'd,  no  more  that  hope  resign, 
"  For  she  or  misery  henceforth  must  be  mine. 


*  [In  Uie  origliMl  MS.  :— 

**  Yet  when  1  look  upon  that  fkoe  dirine, 
"  Say,  can  I  wUh  the  godde»>mother  mine  ? 
**  She  who,  like  Venna,  ahoald  provide  me  armi 
**  A((ainat  my  foe— not  faring  me  greater  hanna."] 
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**  O  !  what  conftision  shall  I  Bee  advance 

*'  On  that  dear  faoe,  regponsive  to  my  glance  1 

*^  Sure  she  can  love  I" 

In  fact,  the  youth  wae  right ; 
She  could,  but  love  wae  dreadful  in  her  sight ; 
Love  like  a  spectre  in  her  view  appear*d, 
The  nearer  he  approached  the  more  she  feared. 

But  knew  she,  then,  this  dreaded  love  ?     She 
guess'd 
That  he  had  guilt — she  knew  he  had  not  rest ; 
She  saw  a  fear  that  she  could  ill  define. 
And  nameless  terrors  in  his  looks  combine  ; 
It  is  a  state  that  cannot  long  endure, 
And  yet  both,  parties  dreaded  to  be  sure. 

All  views  were  pass'd  of  priesthood  and  a  gown, 
George,  fix'd  on  glory,  now  prepar*d  for  town  ; 
But  first  this  mighty  hazard  must  be  run, 
And  more  than  glory  either  lost  or  won : 
Yet,  what  was  glory  ?   Could  he  win  that  heart 
And  gain  that  hand,  wh4t  cause  was  there  to  part  ? 
Her  love  afibrded  all  that  life  aflfords — 
Honour  and  fame  were  phantasies  and  words. 

But  he  must  see  her — She  alone  was  seen 
In  the  still  evening  of  a  day  serene  : 
In  the  deep  shade  beyond  the  garden  walk 
They  met,  and,  talking,  ceased  and  fear'd  to  talk  ; 
At  length  she  spoke  of  parent's  love, — and  now 
He  haxards  all.     **  No  parent,  lady,  thou  ! 
"  None,  none  to  me  I  but  looks  so  fond  and  mild 
^  Would  well  become  the  parent  of  my  child." 

She  gasp'd  for  breath — then  sat  as  one  resolved 
On  some  high  act,  and  then  the  means  revolved. 


'^  It  cannot  be,  my  George,  my  child,  my  son  I 
^*  The  thought  is  misery  !— -Guilt  and  misery  shun : 
'*  Far  from  us  both  be  such  design,  oh,  far  1 
**  Let  it  not  pain  us  at  the  awful  bar, 
"  Where  souls  are  tried,  where  known  the  mother's 

part 
"  That  I  sustain,  and  all  of  either  heart. 
"  To  wed  with  thee  I  must  all  shame  efOftce, 
"  And  part  with  female  dignity  and  grace : 
*'  Was  I  not  told,  by  one  who  knew  so  well 
"  This  rebel  heart,  that  it  must  not  rebel  ? 
*'  Were  I  not  wam'd,  yet  Reason's  voice  would 

cry, 
"  *  Retreat,  resolve,  and  from  the  danger  fly  V 
**  If  Reason  spoke  not,  yet  would  woman's  pride — 
"  A  woman  wiU  by  better  counsel  guide  ; 
**  And  should  both  Pride  and  Prudence  plead  in 

vain, 
"  There  is  a  warning  that  must  still  remain, 
"  And,  though  the  heart  rebell'd,  would  ever  cry 

*  Refrain !' " 

He  heard,  he  grieved :   so  oheok'd,  the  eager 
youth 
Dared  not  again  repeat  th'  offensive  truth. 
But  stopp'd,  and  fix'd  on  that  loved  face  an  eye 
Of  pleading  passion,  trembling  to  reply  : 
And  that  reply  was  hurried,  was  expressed 
With  bursts  of  sorrow  IVom  a  troubled  breast ; 
He  could  not  yet  forbear  the  tender  suit. 
And  dare  not  speak — his  eloquence  was  mute. 


But  this  not  long,— «gain  the  passion  rose 
In  him,  in  her  the  spirit  to  oppose  : 
Yet  was  she  firm  ;  and  he,  who  fear'd  the  calm        I 
Of  resolution,  purposed  to  alarm, 
And  make  her  dread  a  passion  strong  and  wild — 
He  fear'd  her  firmness  while  her  looks  were  mild :  I 
Therefore  he  strongly,  warmly  urged  his  prmycr. 
Till  she,  less  patient,  urged  him  to  ibrbew. 

"  I  tell  thee,  George,  as  I  have  told  befbre, 
"  I  feel  a  mother's  love,  and  feel  no  more  ; 
"  A  child  I  bore  thee  in  my  aisn,  and  bow 
"Could  I  —  did  prudence  yield  —  reeeire    thee 
now  r' 

At  her  remoostranoe  hope  revived,  for  oft 
He  found  her  words  severe,  her  aeoenta  soft  ; 
In  eyes  that  threaten'd  tears  of  pity  stood. 
And  truth  she  made  as  gracious  as  she  could  ; — 
But,  when  she  found  the  dangerous  youth  mold 

seek 
His  peace  alone,  and  stiU  his  wishes  speak. 
Fearful  she  grew,  that,  opening  thus  his  hsart^ 
He  might  to  hers  a  dangerous  warmth  impart ; 
All  her  objections  sli^t  to  him  appear'd, — 
But  one  she  had,  and  now  it  must  be  heard. 


**  Yet,  it  must  be  1  and  he  shall 
"  What  powers,  that  are  not  of  the  world, 

mand; 

**  So  shall  he  cease,  and  I  in  peace  shall  five — " 
Sighing  she  spoke — *'  that  widowhood  can  give  !** 
Then  to  her  lover  tum'd,  and  gravely  said^ 
"  Let  due  attention  to  my  words  be  p^d  : 
"  Meet  n»e  to-morrow,  and  resolve  t'  obey  ;" 
Then  named  the  hour  and  place,  and  went  her 

way. 
Before  that  hour,  or  moved  by  spirit  vain 
Of  woman's  wish  to  triumph  and  complain. 
She  had  his  parents  summon'd,  and  had  diowB 
Their  son's  strong  widies,  nor  conoeal'd  her  own : 
"  And  do  you  give,"  she  said,  "  a  parent's  aid  i 

"  To  make  the  youth  of  his  strange  love  aftaid  ;       j 
"  And,  be  it  sin  or  not,  be  all  the  shame   die-   !  ■ 

play'd." 

The  good  old  Pastor  wonder'd,  seem'd  to  grieve,  { { 
And  look'd  suspicious  on  this  child  of  Eve  : 
He  judged  his  boy,  though  wild,  had  never  dared 

To  talk  of  love,  had  not  rebuke  been  spared  ;  ,  ^ 

But  he  replied,  in  mild  and  tender  tone,  1 1 

"  It  is  not  sin,  and  therefore  shame  has  none.**  I ; 

The  different  ages  of  the  pair  he  knew,  { 

And  quite  as  well  their  different  fortunes  too :  | 

A  meek,  just  man ;  but  difference  in  his  sight 
That  made  the  match  unequal  made  it  right : 
**  His  son,  his  fViend,  united  and  become 
^'  Of  his  own  hearth — the  comforts  of  his  home — 
"  Was  it  so  wrong  ?  Perhaps  it  was  her  pride 
<'  That  felt  the  distance,  and  the  youth  denied  ?'* 

The  blushing  widow  heard,  and  she  retired, 
Musing  on  what  her  ancient  friend  derired ; 
She  could  not,  therefore,  to  the  youth  compjain, 
That  his  good  father  wish'd  him  to  refrain ; 
She  could  not  add,  '*  Your  parents,  George,  obey,     ' 
*^  They  will  your  absence" — no  such  will  had  they.   | 
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Now,  in  th'  appointed  minute  met  the  pair, 
Foredoom'd  to  meet:   George  made  the  lover's 

pray'r,— 
That  was  heard  kindly  ;  then  the  lady  tried 
For  a  caUn  spirit,  felt  it,  and  replied. 

*'  George,  that  I  love  thee  why  should  I  sup- 
press? 
*'  For  ^is  a  love  that  virtue  may  profess — 
"  Parental, — frown  not, — tender,  fix'd,  sincere ; 
"  Thon  art  for  dearer  ties  by  much  too  dear, 
**  And  nearer  must  not  be,  thou  art  so  very  near : 
*'  Nay,  does  not  reason,  prudence,  pride,  agree, 
"  Our  very  feelings,  that  it  must  not  be  ? 
*'  Nay,  look  not  so, — I  shun  the  task  no  more, 
^*  But  will  to  thee  thy  better  self  restore. 

*'  Then  hear,  and  hope  not ;  to  the  tale  I  tell 
'^  Attend  1  obey  me,  and  let  all  be  well : 
'*  Love  Is  forbid  to  me,  and  thou  wilt  And 
"  All  thy  too  ardent  views  must  be  resigu'd ;  * 
"  Then  ft€iim  thy  bosom  all  such  thoughts  remove, 
**  And  spare  the  curse  of  interdicted  love. 
''  If  doubto  at  first  assail  thee,  widt  a  whUe, 
"  Nor  mock  my  sadness  with  satiric  smile  : 
*^  For,  if  not  much  of  other  worlds  we  know, 
'*  Nor  how  a  spirit  speaks  in  this  below, 
**  Still  there  is  speech  and  intercourse ;  and  now 
"  The  truth  of  what  I  tell  I  first  avow,— 
' ''  True  will  I  be  in  all,  and  be  attentive  thou. 


'*  I  was  a  BatcfiiTe,  taught  and  train'd  to  live 
^  In  all  the  pride  that  ancestry  can  give ; 
"  My  only  brother,  when  our  mother  died, 
*'  Fill*d  the  dear  offices  of  friend  and  guide ; 
'*  My  father  early  taught' us  all  he  dared, 
"  And  for  his  bolder  ffights  our  minds  prepared : 
**  He  read  the  works  of  deists,  every  book 
*^  From  crabbed  Hobbes  to  courtly  Bolingbroke ; 
"  And  when  we  understood  not,  he  would  cry, 
"  *  Let  the  expressions  in  your  memory  lie, 
"  '  The  light  will  soon  break  in,  and  you  will  find 
"  *■  Rest  for  your  spirits,  and  be  strong  of  mind  V 

"  Alas  1  however  strong,  however  weak, 
'*  The  rest  was  something  we  had  still  to  seek  I 
''He  taught  us  duties  of  no  arduous  kind, 
'*  The  easy  morals  of  the  doubtful  mind ; 
*'  He  bade  us  all  our  childish  fears  control, 
"  And  drive  the  nurse  and  grandam  fi^om  the 

soul; 
*'  Told  us  the  word  of  God  was  all  we  saw, 
''  And  that  the  law  of  nature  was  his  law ; 
'*  This  law  of  nature  we  might  find  abstruse, 
"  But  gain  sufficient  for  our  common  use. 
"  Thus  by  persuasion  we  our  duties  leam'd, 
*'  And  were  but  little  in  the  cause  concem'd. 

"  We  Uved  in  pe«se,  in  intellectual  ease, 
"  And  thought  that  Virtue  was  the  way  to  please, 

»  [MS.  :— 

**  Hear,  then,  and  hope  net  I  to  the  tale  I  tell 
**  Belong  the  warning  on  the  gates  of  hell, 
«• « This  is  no  place  for  hope  I*  the  gnilt  above 
**  Eselodes  it  here.    Ohl  now  the  guilt  reanove, 
**  And  (bar  the  curae  of  interdicted  lore."] 


"  And  pure  morality  the  keeping  free 

*'  From  ail  the  stains  of  vulgar  villany. 

**  But  Richard,  dear  enthusiast  I  shunn'd  reproach, 

''  He  let  no  stain  upon  his  name  encroach  ; 

''  But  fled  the  hated  vice,  was  kind  and  just, 

"  That  all  must  love  him,  and  that  all  might  trust. 

''  Free,  sad  discourse  was  ours ;  we  often  sigh'd, 
'*  To  think  we  could  not  in  some  truths  confide. 
*'  Our  father's  final  words  gave  no  content, 
"  We  found  not  what  his  self-reliance  meant. 
*'  To  fix  our  faith  some  grave  relations  sought ; 
"  Doctrines   and   creeds    of  various  kinds  they 

brought, 
**  And  we  as  children  heard  what  they  as  doctors 

taught.* 

**  Some  to  the  priest  referr'd  us,  in  whose  book 
"  No  unbeliever  could  resisting  look ; 
**  Others  to  some  great  preacher's,  who  could  tame 
"  The  fiercest  mind,  and  set  the  cold  on  flame ; 
*<  For  him  no  rival  in  dispute  was  found 
"  Whom  he  could  not  confute  or  not  confound. 

^*  Some  mjTStics  told  us  of  the  sign  and  seal, 
"  And  what  the  Spirit  would  in  time  reveal, 
"  If  we  had  grace  to  wait,  if  we  had  hearts  to 

feel: 
"  Others,  to  Reason  trusting,  ssid,  *  Believe 
**  *  As  she  directs,  and  what  she  proves  receive ;' 
'*  While  many  told  us,  '  It  is  all  but  guess ; 
**  *  Stick  to  your  church,  and  calmly  acquiesce.' 

"  Thus   doubting,  wearied,  hurried,  and   per- 
plex'd, 
**  This  world  was  lost  in  thinking  of  the  next : 
"  When  spoke  my  brother — *  From  my  soul  I  hate 
'<  *  This  clash  of  thought,  this  ever-doubting  state ; 
'*  *  For  ever  seeking  certainty,  yet  blind 
*'  '  In  our  research,  and  puszled  when  we  find. 
"  *•  Could  not  some  spirit,  in  its  kindness,  steal 
^*  '  Back  to  our  world,  and  some  dear  truth  re- 
veal? 
''  '  Say  there  is  danger, — if  it  could  be  done, 
*'  ^  Sure  one  would  venture — I  would  be  the  one  ; 
'^  '  And  when  a  spirit — much  as  spirits  might — 
*' '  I  would  to  thee  communicate  my  light  I' 

''  I  sought  my  daring  brother  to  oppose, 
^*  But  awful  gladness  in  my  bosom  rose  : 
"  I  feared  my  wishes  ;  but  through  all  my  frame 
*'  A  bold  and  elevating  terror  came  : 
*^  Yet  with  dissembling  prudence  I  replied, 
**  *  Know  we  the  laws  that  may  be  thus  defied  ? 
^*  '  Should  the  free  spirit  to  th'  embodied  tell 
"  '  The  precious  secret,  would  it  not  rebel  ?' 
'^  Tet  while  I  spoke  1  felt  a  pleasing  glow 
"  Suffuse  my  cheek  at  what  I  long'd  to  know ; 
*'  And  I,  like  Eve  transgressing,  grew  more  bold, 
"  And  wish'd  to  hear  a  spirit  and  behold. 


•  [MS.  :— 

'  Some  to  the  dean  referr'd  as,  who  had  made 


"An  atheist  mad,  so  well  oould  he  persasde : 

**  Others  to  Doctor  Bowles's  powerftii  art, 

**  Who  foaad  an  entrw&ca  in  the  hardest  hcait.''J 
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"  '  I  have  no  friend,'  said  he ;   '  to  not  one  man 
"  *  Can  I  appear :  but,  love  I  to  thee  I  can  : 

**  *  Who  first  shall  die  * 1  wept,--but  *  I  agree 

**  *  To  all  thou  say'st,  dear  Richard  I  and  would  be 
*^  '  The  first  to  wing  my  way,  and  bring  my  news 
to  thee.' 

"  Long  we  conversed,  but  not  till  we  perceived 
*''  A  gathering  gloom — Our  freedom   gain'd,  we 

grieved ; 
"  Above  the  vulgar,  as  we  judged,  in  mind, 
"  Below  in  peace,  more  sad  as  more  refined  ; 
*^  'Twas  joy,  'twas  sin^Offenders  at  the  time, 
^*  We  felt  the  hurried  pleasure  of  our  crime, 
"  With  pain  that  crime  creates,  and  this  in  both — 
'*  Our  mind  united  aa  the  strongest  oath. 

"  O,  my  dear  George  !  in  ceasing  to  obey, 
"  Misery  and  trouble  meet  us  in  our  way  I 
"  I  felt  as  one  intruding  in  a  scene 
<*  Where  none  should  be,  where  none  had  ever 

been ; 
^  Like  our  first  parent,  I  was  new  to  sin, 
'<  But  plainly  felt  its  sufferings  begin  : 
"  In  nightly  dreams  I  walk'd  on  soil  unsound, 
"  And  in  my  day-dreams  endless  error  found. 

"  With  this  dear  brother  I  was  doom'd  to  part, 
*'  Who,  with  a  husband,  shared  a  troubled  heart : 
"  My  lord  I  honour'd  ;   but  I  never  proved 
«<  The   madd'ning  joy,    the   boast   of  some  who 

loved : 
"  It  was  a  marriage  that  our  friends  profess'd 
**  Would  be  most  happy,  and  I  acquiesced  ; 
'*  And  we  were  happy,  for  our  love  was  calm, 
^*  Not  life's  delicious  essence,  but  its  balm. 
"  My  brother  left  us — dear  unhappy  boy  ! 
'*  He  never  seem'd  to  taste  of  earthly  joy, 
"  Never  to  live  on  earth,  but  ever  strove 
'*  To  gain  some  tidings  of  a  world  above. 

"  Parted  from  him,  I  found  no  more  to  please  ; 
"  Ease  was  my  object,  and  I  dwelt  in  ease  ; 
**  And  thus  in  quiet,  not  perhaps  content, 
'*  A  year  in  wedlock — lingering  time  ! — was  spent. 

"  One  night  I  slept  not,  but  I  courted  sleep, 
*'  And  forced  my  thoughts  on  tracks  they  could  not 

keep; 
"  Till  nature,  wearied  in  the  strife,  reposed, 
«  And  deep  forgetfulness  my  wanderings  closed. 

"  My  lord  was  absent — distant  frt)m  the  bed 
"  A  pendent  lamp  its  soften'd  lustre  shed ; 
"  But  there  was  light  that  chased  away  the  gloom, 
'*  And  brought  to  view  each  object  in  the  room  : 
*'  These  I  observed  ere  yet  I  sank  in  sleep, 
"  That,  if  disturb'd  not,  had  been  long  and  deep. 

'*  I  was  awaken'd  by  some  being  nigh, — 
"  It  seem'd  some  voice, — and  gave  a  timid  cry ; 
"  When  sounds,  that  I  describe  not,  slowly  broke 

"  On  my  attention *  Be  composed,  and  look  !'  ^ 

"  I  strove,  and  I  sueceeded ;  look'd  with  awe, 
"  But  yet  with  firmness,  and  my  brother  saw. 


'*  George,  why  that  smile  ?— By  all  that  God  has 
done, 
**  By  the  great  Spirit,  by  the  blessed  Son, 
**  By  the  one  holy  Three,  by  the  thrice  holy  One, 
"  I  saw  my  brother, — saw  him  by  my  bed, — 
"  And  every  doubt  in  full  conviction  fled  I 
'*  It  waa  his  own  mild  spirit — He  a  while 
*'  Waited  my  calmness  with  benignant  smile. 
**  So  softly  shines  the  veiled  sun,  till  past 
"  The  cloud,  and  light  upon  the  world  is  cast : 
"  That  look  composed.and  soften'd  I  survey'd, 
<<  And  met  the  glance  fraternal  less  afraid ; 
**  Though  in  those  looks  was  something  of  com- 
mand, 
'*  And  traits  of  what  I  fear*d  to  understand. 

"  Then  spoke  the  spirit — George,  I  pray,  at- 
tend— 
"  '  First,  let  all  doubts  of  thy  religion  end : 
'*  *  The  word  reveal'd  is  true  :  inquire  no  mare  ; 
*^  '  Believe  in  meekness,  and  with  thanks  adore  : 
**  *  Thy  priest  attend,  but  not  in  all  rely, 
"  *  And  to  objectors  seek  for  no  reply ; 
'*  *  Truth,  doubt,  and  error  will  be  mix*d  below —    | 
^  ^  Be  thou  content  the  greater  truths  to  know,        ' 

"  *  And  in  obedience  rest  thee For  thy  life 

**  *  Thou  needest  counsel— now  a  happy  wife, 
**  '  A  widow  soon  !  and  then,  my  sister,  then, 
^'  '  Think  not  of  marriage,  think  no  more  of  men  : — 
**  *  Life  will  have  comforts ;  thou  wilt  much  enjoy 
"  *  Of  moderate  good ;  then  do  not  this  destroy  : 
**  *  Fear  much,  and  wed  no  more  ;  by  passion  led, 
"  *  Shouldst  thou  again '—art  thou  attending  ? — 

»wed, 
*^  ^  Care  in  thy  ways  will  growl,  and  anguish  haant 

thy  bed : 
♦*  *  A  brother's  warning  on  thy  heart  engrave  : 
*'  *  Thou  art  a  mistress — ^then  be  not  a  slave  I 
*< '  Shouldst  thou  again  that  hand  in  fondness  give. 
"  *  What  life  of  misery  art  thou  doom'd  to  live  ! 
"  <  How  wilt  thou  weep,  lament,  implore,    com> 

plain! 
^<  *  How  wilt  thou  meet  derision  and  disdain ! 
'*  *  And  pray  to  Heaven  in  doubt,  and   kneel  to 

man  in  vain  I 
"  *  Thou  read'st  of  woes  to  tender  bosoms  sent — 
"  *  Thine  shall  with  tenfold  agony  be  rent ; 
"  '  Increase  of  anguish  shall  new  years  bestow, 
**  ^  Pain  shall  on'  thought  and  grief  on  reason  grow. 
^*  *  And  this  th'  advice  I  give  increase  the  iU  I 
show.' 

"  *  A   second   marriage !— No  I— by  all    that 's 
dear!* 
"  I  cried  aloud— The  spirit  bade  me  hear. 
"  *  There  will  be  trial,— how  I  must  not  say, 
"  *  Perhaps  I  cannot— listen,  and  obey ! 
"  *  Free  is  thy  will— th'  event  I  cannot  see, 
"  *  Distinctly  cannot,  but  thy  will  is  free. 
"  *  Come,  weep  not,  sister— spirits  can  but  su««> 
"  *  And  not  ordain — but  do  not  wed  distress  ; 
"  *  For  who  would  rashly  venture  on  a  snare  ?* 

"  *  I  swear !'  I  answered. — '  No,  thou  most  not 
swear,' 
"  He  said,  or  I  had  sworn ;  but  still  the  vow 
"  Was  past,  was  in  my  mind,  and  there  Is  now : 
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"  Never  I  O,  never :— 'Why  that  miUen  •it  ? 
"Think'st  th<m  —  ongeneroUB!  —  I  would 
despair? 


wed 


**  Was  it  not  told  me  thus  ? — and  then  I  cried, 
"  '  Art  thou  in  bliss  ?* — but  nothing  he  replied, 
"  Save  of  my  fete,  for  that  he  came  to  show, 
"  Nor  of  aught  else  permitted  me  to  know. 
^'  *  Forewam'd,  forearm  thee,  and  thy  way  pursue, 
**  *  Safe,  if  thou  wilt,  not  floweiy—now,  adieu !' 

'* '  Nay,   go   not   thus,'  I  cried,  *  for  this  will 


"  *  The  work  of  sleep,  a  mere  impressive  dream ; 

*'  *  Give  me  some  token,  that  I  may  indeed 

^*  ^  From  the  suggestions  of  my  doubts  be  freed  I' 

"  '  Be  this  a  token — ere  the  week  be  fled 
''  <  Shall  tidings  greet  thee  from  the  newly  dead.' 

'* '  Nay,  but,'  I  said,  with  courage  not  my  own, 
'*  *  0 1  be  some  signal  of  thy  presence  shown ; 
'' '  Let  not  this  visit  with  the  rising  day 
^* '  Pass,  and  be  melted  like  a  dream  away.' 

'*  *  O,  woman  I  woman  I  ever  anxious  stiU 
^'  *  To  gain  the  knowledge,  not  to  curb  the  will ! 
"  '  Have  I  not  promised  ?— Child  of  sin,  attend — 
"  '  Make  not  a  lying  spirit  of  thy  friend : 

"  *  Give  me  thy  hand  I' ^I  gave  it,  for  my  soul 

^*  Was  now  grown  ardent,  and  above  control ; 
''  Eager  I  stretch'd  it  forth,  and  felt  the  hold 
^*  Of  shadowy  fingers,  more  than  icy  cold : 
**  A  nameless  pressure  on  my  wrist  was  made, 
"  And  instant  vanished  the  beloved  shade ! 
^*  Strange  it  will  seem,  but,  ere  the  mondng  came, 
**  I  slept,  nor  felt  disorder  in  my  frame : 
'^  Then  came  a  dream — I  saw  my  father's  shade, 
**  But  not  with  awe  like  that  my  brother's  made ; 
'*  And  he  began — *  What !  made  a  convert,  child  ? 
"  *  Have  they  my  favourite  by  their  creed  be- 
guiled? 
** '  Thy  brother's  weakness  I  could  well  foresee, 
*'  '  But  had,  my  girl,  more  confidence  in  thee : 
"  *  Art  thou,  indeed,  before  their  ark  to  bow  ? 
**  '  I  smiled  before,  but  I  am  angry  now : 
"  '  Thee  will  they  bind  by  threats,  and  thou  wUt 

shake 
^^  <  At  tales  of  terror  that  the  miscreants  make : 
^^  '  Between  the  bigot  and  enthusiast  led, 
^*  '  Thou  hast  a  world  of  miseries  to  dread. 
''  <  Think  for  thyself,  nor  let  the  knaves  or  fools 
^*  '  Bob  thee  of  reason,  and  prescribe  thee  rules.' 

*'  Soon  as  I  woke,   and   could   my   thoughts 
collect, 
"  What  can  I  think,  I  cried,  or  what  reject? 
"  Was  it  my  brother  ?    Aid  me,  power  divine  I 
"  Have  I  not  seen  him,  left  he  not  a  sign  ? 
"  Did  I  not  then  the  placid  features  trace 
'*  That  now  remain — the  air,  the  eye,  the  flice? 
**  And  then  my  Ikther — ^but  how  different  seem 
"  These  visitations — ^this,  indeed,  a  dream  1 

"  Then  for  that  token  on  my  wrist — 'tis  here, 
'*  And  very  slight  to  you  it  must  appear} 
*'  Here,  I  'U  withdraw  the  bracelet— 'tis  a  speck  t 
*'  No  more !  but 't  is  upon  my  life  a  check." 


"  O !  lovely  aU,  and  Uke  its  sister  arm  I 
"  Call  this  a  check,  dear  lady?  't is  a  charm^ 
"  A  slight,  an  accidental  mark — no  more." 
*'  SUght  as  it  is,  it  was  not  there  before : 
*'  Then  was  there  weakness,  and  I  bound  it 

Nay  I 
"  This  is  infringement— take  those  lips  away ! 

**  On  the  fourth  day  came  letters,  and  I  cried, 
**  Richard  is  dead,  and  named  the  day  he  died : 
'*  A  proof  of  knowledge,  true  I  but  one,  alas !  of 

pride. 
"  The  signs  to  me  were  brought,  and  not  my  lord, 
'*  But  I,  impatient,  waited  not  the  word ; 
**  And  much  he  marvell'd,  reading  of  the  night 
'<  In  which  th'  immortal  spirit  took  iU  flight. 

*^  Tes  t  I  beheld  my  brother  at  my  bed 
**  The  hour  he  died  I  the  instant  he  was  dead — 
"  His  presence  now  I  see  I  now  trace  him  as  he 
fled. 

'*  Ah  I  fly  me,  George,  In  very  pity,  fly ; 
'*  Thee  I  reject,  but  yield  thee  reasons  why ; 
*'  Our  fate  forbids, — the  counsel  Heaven  has  sent 
**  We  must  adopt,  or  grievously  repent ; 
*'  And  I  adopt." George  humbly  bow'd,  and 

Bigh'd, 
But,  lost  in  thought,  he  look'd  not  nor  replied ; 
Yet  feebly  utter'd  in  his  sad  adieu, 
"  I  must  not  doubt  thy  truth,  but  perish  if  thou  'rt 

true." 
But  when  he  thought  alone,  his  terror  gone 
Of  the  strange  story,  better  views  came  on. 

"  Nay,  my  enfeebled  heart,  be  not  dismay'dl 
'*  A  boy  again,  am  I  of  ghosts  afraid? 
<'  Does  she  believe  it  ?    Say  she  does  believe ; 
"  Is  she  not  bovn  of  error  and  of  Eve  ? 
"  Oh !  there  is  lively  hope  I  may  the  cause  retrieve. 

M  <  If  you  re-wed ' exclaim'd  the  Ghoet. 

For  what 
*<  Puts  he  the  case,  if  marry  she  will  not  ? 
"  He  knows  her  fate — ^but  what  am  I  about  ? 
'*  Do  I  believe  ?— 't  is  certain  I  have  doubt, 
'*  And  so  has  she,-~what  therefore  will  she  do  ? 
*'  She  the  predicted  fortune  will  pursue, 
**  And  by  th'  event  will  judge  if  her  strange 

dream  was  true ; 
"  The  strong  temptation  to  her  thought  applied 
"  Will  gain  new  strength,  and  will  not  be  denied ; 
"  The  very  threat  ag^nst  the  thing  we  love 
'<  Will  the  vez'd  spirit  to  resistance  move  ; 
"  With  vows  to  virtue  weakness  will  begin, 
<*  And  fears  of  sinning  let  in  thoughts  of  tin." 

Strong  in  her  sense  of  weakness,  now  withdrew 
The  cautious  lady  from  the  lover's  view ; 
But  she  perceived  the  looks  of  all  were  changed, — 
Her  kind  old  friends  grew  peevish  and  estranged : 
A  fretfhl  spirit  reign'd,  and  discontent 
From  room  to  room  in  sullen  silence  went ; 
And  th9  kind  widow  was  distressed  at  heart 
To  think  that  she  no  comfort  could  impart : 
'<  But  he  wiU  go,"  she  said,  <<  and  he  wiU  strive 
*'  In  flekU  of  glorious  energy  to  drive 
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**  Love  from  hiB  bosom. — Yes,  I  then  may  stay, 
^*  And  all  will  thank  me  on  a  future  day/' 

So  judged  the  lady,  nor  appeared  to  grieve. 
Till  the  young  soldier  came  to  take  his  leave  ; 
But  not  of  all  assembled — No  !  he  found 
His  gentle  sisters  all  in  sorrow  drown'd  ; 
With  many  a  shaken  hand,  and  many  a  kiss, 
He  cried,  *^  Farewell  I  a  solemn  business  this  ; 
*'  Nay,  Susan,  Sophy  I  —  heaven  and  earth,  my 

dears! 
*'  I  am  a  soldier — what  do  I  with  tears  ?" 

He  sought  his  parents ; — they  together  walk'd, 
And  of  their  son,  his  views  and  dangers,  talk'd  ; 
They  knew  not  how  to  blame  their  friend,  but  still 
They  murmur'd,  **  She  may  save  us  if  she  will : 
"  Were  not  these  visions  working  in  her  mind 
"  Strange  things — 't  is  in  her  nature  to  be  kind." 

Their  son  appear*d. — He  soothed  them,  and  was 
bless'd, 
But  still  the  fondness  of  his  soul  confess'd. 
And  where  tJie  lady  ? — To  her  room  retired  ! 
"  Now  show,  dear  son,  the  courage  she  required." 

George  boVd  in  lUence,  trying  for  assent 
To  his  hard  fate,  and  to  his  trial  went : 
Fond,  but  yet  fix'd,  he  found  her  in  her  room ; 
Firm,  and  yet  fearful,  she  beheld  him  come  : 
Nor  sought  he  favour  now — No  !  he  would  meet 
his  doom. 

"  Farewell !  and,  madam,  I  beseech  you  pray 
"  That  this  sad  spirit  soon  may  pass  away ; 
"  That  sword  or  ball  would  to  the  dust  restore 
"  This  body,  that  the  soul  may  grieve  no  more 
'*  For  love  rejected. — Oh  !  that  I  could  quit 
*'  The  life  I  loathe,  who  am  for  nothing  fit, 
"  No,  not  to  die  !" — "  Unhappy,  wilt  thou  make 
"  The  house  all  wretched  for  thy  passion's  sake  ? 
"  And  most  its  grieving  object  ?" — 

"  Grieving  ?— No  I 
"  Or  as  a  conqueror  mourns  a  dying  foe, 
"  That  makes  his  triumph  sure.— Couldst  thoa  de- 
plore 
"  The  evil  done,  the  pain  would  be  no  more ; 
"  But  an  accursed  dream  has  steel'd  thy  breast, 
'*  And  all  the  woman  in  thy  soul  suppressed." 

**  Oh  I  it  was  vision,  George  ;  a  vision  true 
*'  As  ever  seer  or  holy  prophet  knew." 

"  Can  spirits,  lady,  though  they  might  alarm, 
"  Make  an  impression  on  that  lovely  arm  ? 
"  A  little  cold  the  cause,  a  little  heat, 
"  Or  vein  minute,  or  artery's  morbid  beat, 
*<  Even  beauty  these  admit." — 

<<  I  did  behold 
"  My  brother's  form."— 

**  Yes,  so  thy  Fancy  told, 
*'  When  in  the  morning  she  her  work  survey'd, 
"  And  call'd  the  doubtful  memory  to  her  aid." 

"Nay,  think!    the  night  he  died— the  very 
night  !"— 
"  'T  is  very  true,  and  so  perchance  he  might, 
"  But  in  thy  mind— not,  lady,  in  thy  sight  I 


"  Thou  wert  not  well ;  forms  delicately  made 
**  These  dreams  and  fancies  easily  invade ; 
"  The  mind  and  body  feel  the  slow  disease, 
**  And  dreams  are  what  the  troubled  fancy  sees." 
'*  Oh,  but  how  strange  that  all  should  be  com- 
bined !"— 
^^  True  ;  but  such  combinations  we  may  find  ; 
*^  A  dream's  predicted  number  gain'd  a  prize, 
"  Yet  dreams  make  no  impression  on  the  wise, 
"  Though  some  chance  good,  some  lucky  gain  may 
rise." 

"  Oh  I    but   those  words,  that  voice  so    truly 
known  !"— 
'*  No  doubt,  dear  lady,  they  were  all  thine  own ; 
"  Memory  for  thee  thy  brother's  form  portray'd  ; 
'^  It  was  thy  fear  the  awful  warning  made : 
"  Thy  former  doubts  of  a  religious  kind 
"  Account    for    all    these    wanderings    of    the 
mind." 

"  But  then,  how  different  when  my 'father  came ! 
"  These  could  not  in  their  nature  be  the  same !" — 


"  Yes,  all  are  dreams ;  but  some  as  we  awake 
''  Fly  off  at  once,  and  no  impression  make  : 
"  Others  are  felt,  and  ere  they  quit  the  brain 
**  Make  such  impression  that  they  come  again  ; 
^  As  half  familiar  thoughts,  and  half  unknown, 
"  And  scarcely  recollected  as  our  own  ; 
*^  For  half  a  day  abide  some  vulgar  dreams, 
"  And  give  our  grandams  and  our  nunes  themes ; 
"  Others,  more  strong,  abiding  figures  draw 
"  Upon  the  brain,  and  we  assert,  '  I  saw ;' 
"  And  then  the  fancy  on  the  organs  place 
**  A  powerftd  likeness  of  a  form  and  face. 

*^  Yet  more — ^in  some  strong  passion's  troubled 
reign, 
"  Or  when  the  fever'd  blood  inflames  the  brain, 
"  At  once  the  outward  and  the  inward  eye 
"  The  real  object  and  the  fiuicied  spy ; 
*<  The  eye  is  open,  and  the  sense  is  true, 
"  And  therefore  they  the  outward  object  view ; 
"  But  while  the  real  sense  is  fix'd  on  these, 
"  The  power  within  its  own  creation  sees : 
"  And  these,  when  mingled  in  the  mind,  create 
"  Those  striking  visions  which  our  dreamers  state : 
"  For,  knowing  that  is  true  that  met  the  sight, 
"  They  think  the  judgment  of  the  fancy  right. 

"  Your  frequent  talk  of  dreams  has  made  me 
turn 
"  My  mind  on  them,  and  these  the  facts  I  learn. 
"  Or  should  you  say,  't  is  not  in  us  to  take 
"  Heed  in  both  ways,  to  sleep  and  be  awake, 
"  Perhaps  the  things  by  eye  and  mind  survey*d 
"  Are  in  their  quick  alternate  efforts  made ; 
"  For  by  this  mixture  of  the  truth,  the  dream 
"  Will  in  the  morning  fresh  and  vivid  seem. 

"  Dreams  are  like  portraits,  and  we  find  they 
please 
**  Because  they  are  confess'd  resemblances ; 
"  But  those  strange  night-mare  visions  we  compare 
"  To  waxen  figures— they  too  real  are, 
•"  Too  much  a  very  truth,  and  are  so  just 
*•  To  life  and  death,  they  pain  us  or  disgust. 
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"  Hence    from  your   mind    these  idle  yisions 
shake, 
"  And,  0 1  my  Ioto,  to  happineM  awake  I" 

"  It  toas  a  warning,  tempter  !  from  the  dead : 
"  And  wedding  thee  I  should  to  miseiy  wed  !" 

"  False  and  iqjurious  I  what  1  uijust  to  thee  ? 
'*  0 !  hear  the  vows  of  Love — it  cannot  be : 
"  What !  I  forbear  to  bless  thee-^I  forego 
"  That  first  great  blessing  of  existence  ?    No  ! 
'*  Did  every  ghost  that  terror  saw  arise 
"  With  such  prediction,  I  should  say  it  lies : 
"  But  none  there  are — a  mighty  gulf  between 
'*  Hides  the  ideal  world  from  objects  seen  ; 
"  We  know  not  where  unbodied  spirits  dwell,  ' 
<<  But  this  we  know,  they  are  invisible  ; — 
*'  Tet  I  have  one  that  fain  would  dwell  with  thee, 
**  And  always  with  thy  purer  spirit  be." 

"  0 1  leave  me,  George  !»'— 

"•  To  take  the  field,  and  die, 
"  So  leave  thee.  Lady  ?    Yes,  I  will  comply ; 
*^  Thou  art  too  &r  above  me — ghosts  withstand 
*'  My  hopes  in  vain,  but  riches  guard  thy  hand, 
"  For  I  am  poor — afibction  and  a  heart 
''  To  thee  devoted,  I  but  these  impart ; 
**  Then  bid  me  go,  I  will  thy  words  obey, 
*'  But  let  not  visions  drive  thy  friend  away." 

"  Hear  me,  O !  hear  me  I  Shall  I  wed  my  son  ?" — 
**  I  am  in  fondness  and  obedience  one  ; 
"  And  I  will  reverence,  honour,  love,  adore, 
*'  Be  all  that  fondest  sons  can  be — and  more  : 
"  And  shall  thy  son,  if  such  he  be,  proceed 
**  To  fierce  encounters,  and  in  battle  bleed  ? 
''  No !  thou  canst  weep  I " 

"  O I  leave  me,  I  entreat; 
"  Leave  me  a  moment — we  shall  quickly  meet.*' 

'*  No  I  here  I  kneel,  a  beggar,  at  thy  feet." — 
He  said,  and  knelt — with  accents  softer  still. 
He  woo'd  the  weakness  of  a  failing  will 
And  erring  judgment — took  her  hand  and  cried, 
''  Withdraw  it  not  I— O  !  let  it  thus  abide, 
"  Pledge  of  thy  love — ui>on  thy  act  depend 
"  My  joy,  my  hope, — thus  they  begin  or  end ! 
"  Withdraw  it  not."— He  saw  her  looks  expressed 
Favour  and  grace — the  hand  was  firmer  press'd  ; 
Signs  of  opposing  fear  no  more  were  shown. 
And  as  he  press'd,  he  felt  it  was  his  own. 

Soon  through  the  house  was  known  the  glad 
assent. 
The  night  so  dreaded  was  in  comfort  spent ; 
War  was  no  more,  the  destined  knot  was  tied, 
And  the  fond  widow  made  a  fearful  bride* 


f  [(MginaUy:— 

Such  b  oiir  tale,  and  all  that  now  remidn 
Are  md  Tarietia  of  grief  and  pain. 
The  day  of  love,  like  an  autumnal  day, 
E'en  In  ita  mornins  hastened  to  decay. 
Who  gave  her  hana  detennined  not  to  gtre. 
Was  doom'd  in  anguish  and  regret  to  live ; 


Let  mortol  frailty  judge  how  mortals  frail 
Thus  in  their  strongest  resolutions  fail. 
And  though  we  blame,  our  pity  will  prevail. 

Tet  with  that  Ghost— for  she  so  thought— in 

view ! 
When  she  beUeved  that  all  he  told  was  true  ;— 
When  every  threat  was  to  her  mind  recatl'd. 
Till  it  became  affrighten'd  and  appaird  ;— 
When  Reason  pleaded.  Think]!  forbear !  refrain  !— 
And  when,  though  trifling,  stood  that  mystic  stain. 
Predictions,  warnings,  threats,  were  present  all  in 

vain. 

Th'  exulting  youth  a  mighty  conqueror  rose. 
And  who  hereafter  shall  his  will  oppose  ? 

Such  is  our  tale :  but  we  must  yet  attend 
Our  weak  kind  widow  to  her  journey's  end  ;  ^ 
Upon  her  death-bed  laid,  confessing  to  a  friend 
Her  tall  belief,  for  to  the  hour  she  died 
This  she  profess'd : — 

*'  The  truth  I  must  not  hide ; 
*'  It  was  my  brother's  form,  and  in  the  night  he 

died; 
"  In  sorrow  and  In  shame  has  pass'd  my  time, 
"  All  I  have  suffered  follow  from  my  crime  : 
"  I  sinn'd  with  warning — ^when  I  gave  my  hand 
"  A  power  within  said,  urgently,— Withstand  I 
^*  And  1  resisted — O !  my  God,  what  shame, 
**  What  years  of  torment,  from  that  frailty  came  ! 

"  That  husband-son  I— I  will  my  fault  review— 
^*  What  did  he  not  that  men  or  monsters  do  ? 
**  His  day  of  love,  a  brief  autumnal  day, 
"  E'en  in  its  dawning  hasten'd  to  decay  ; 
"  Doom*d  from  our  odious  union  to  behold 
*'^  How  cold  he  grew,  and  then  how  worse  than 

cold; 
*', Eager  he  sought  me,  eagerly  to  shun, 
<<'Kneeling  he  woo'd  me,  but  he  scom'd  me,  won ; 
"  The  tears  he  caused  served  only  to  provoke 
"  His  wicked  insult  o'er  the  heart  he  broke ; 
^'  My  fond  compliance  served  him  for  a  jest, 
**  And  sharpen'd  scorn—*  I  ought  to  be  distress'd  ; 
"  *  Why  did  I  not  with  my  chaste  ghost  comply  ?' 
"  And  with  upbraiding  scorn  he  told  me  why. 
"  O  !  there  was  grossness  in  his  soul :  his  mind 
*'  Could  not  be  raised,  nor  soften'd,  nor  refined. 

"  Twice  he  departed  in  his  rage,  and  went 
"  I  know  not  where,  nor  how  his  days  were  spent ; 
**  Twice  he  retum'd  a  suppliant  wretch,  and  craved, 
"  Mean  as  profuse,  the  trifle  I  had  saved.. 

"  I  have  had  wounds,  and  some  that  never  heal, 
^<  What  bodies  suffer,  and  what  spirits  feel ; 
**  But  he  is  gone  who  gave  them,  he  is  fled 
"  To  his  account !  and  my  revenge  is  dead  : 


For  be  who  woo'd  lo  warmly  acom'd  her  won, 
Eager  he  aought  her,  eagerly' to  thnn. 
He  laugh'd  at  tears  he  caused  himself  to  starf. 
And  mock'd  the  sorrows  of  a  breaking  heart ; 
While  she  a  sad  and  sighlnc  slave  remained. 
And  to  the  dregs  the  cup  of  sorrow  drain'd.j 

3p  2 
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"  Yet  is  it  duty,  though  with  shame,  to  giTO 

**  My  sex  a  lesson — let  my  story  liye ; 

**  For  if  no  ghost  the  promised  yisit  paid, 

**  Still  was  a  deep  and  strong  impression  made, 

"  That  wisdom  had  approved,  and  prudence  had 

obey'd ; 
"  But  from  another  world  that  warning  came, 
"  And,  O !  in  this  be  ended  all  my  shame  I 
"  Like  the  first  being  of  my  sex  I  fell, 
'*  Tempted,  and  with    the    tempter    doom'd    to 

dweU— 
**  He  was  the  master-fiend,  and  where  he  reigQ'd 

was  hell." 


This  was  her  last,  for  she  described  no  more 
The  rankling  feelings  of  a  mind  so  sore. 
But  died  in  peace. — One  moral  let  us  draw. 
Be  it  a  ghost  or  not  the  lady  saw : — 

If  our  discretion  tells  us  how  to  live. 
We  need  no  ghost  a  helping  hand  to  give ; 
But  if  diseredon  cannot  us  restrain, 
It  then  appears  a  ghost  would  come  in  vain.' 


BOOK   XYII. 


THE  WIDOW. 

The  Morning  Walk— Village  Scenery— The  Widow*!  Dwell- 
ing—Her Story  related— The  first  Husband— His  Indulg- 
ence—Its Oonsequenee— Dies— The  second— His  Authority 
—Its  EffecU-His  Death— A  third  Husband— Determinately 
indolgent— He  dies  also— The  Widow's  Retirement. 

Richard  one  morning — ^it  was  custom  now — 
Walk'd    and   conversed  with    labourers    at    the 

plough. 
With  threshers  hastening  to  their  daily  task, 
With  woodmen  resting  o'er  the  enlivening  flask, 
And  with  the  shepheM,  watchful  of  his  fold 
Beneath  the  hill,  and  pacing  in  the  cold : 


"  [This  tale  was  suggested  to  Mr.  OalSbe  by  a  Wiltshire 
friend,  in  which  county  the  story  is  almost  a  popular  one.— 
«  It  is,"  say  the  Edinburgh  Revieweia,  "  a  long  Ule,  but  not 
very  pleasing.  A  fair  widow  had  been  warned,  or  supposed 
she  had  been  warned,  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved  brother,  that 

she  would  be  miserable  if  she  contracted  a  second  marriage 

and  tlien,  some  fifteen  years  after,  she  is  courted  by  the  son 
of  a  reverend  priest,  to  whose  house  she  hsd  retireil,  and 
upon  whom,  during  all  the  years  of  his  childhood,  she  had 
lavished  the  cares  of  a  mother.  She  long  resists  his  unna- 
tural nsssion ;  but  is  at  lenglh  subdued  by  his  urgency  and 
youtlifhl  beauty,  and  gives  him  her  hand.  Tliere  is  some- 
thing ratlier  forbidding,  we  thinic,  in  this  fiction ;  and  oer- 
Uinly,  the  worthv  lady  oonld  have  taken  no  way  so  likely 
to  save  the  ffhost's  credit  as  by  entering  into  such  a  mar- 
riaffe^-and  she  confessed  as  much,  ft  seems,  on  her  death- 

1  Here  follows  in  the  first  diaft  :^ 
«« Would  you  believe  it,  Ridiard,  that  fUr  she 
**  Has  had  three  husbands  ?  I  repeat  it,  diree  I 


Farther  afield  he  sometimes  would  proceed. 
And  take  a  path  wherever  it  might  lead. 

It  led  him  far  about  to  Wickham  Green, 
Where  stood  the  mansion  of  the  village  queen : 
Her  garden  yet  its  wintry  blossoms  bore. 
And  roses  graced  the  windows  and  the  door — 
That  lasting  kind,  that  through  the  varying  year 
Or  in  the  bud  or  in  the  bloom  appear ; 
All  flowers  that  now  the  gloomy  days  adorn 
Bose  on  the  view,  and  smiled  upon  that  mom : 
Richard  a  damsel  at  the  window  spied. 
Who  kindly  drew  a  useless  veil  aside. 
And  show'd  a  lady  who  was  sitting  by. 
So  pensive,  that  he  almost  heard  her  sigh : 
Full  many  years  she  could,  no  question,  teU, 
But  in  her  mourning  look'd  extremely  welL 

«  In  truth,"  sidd  Richard,  when  he  told  at  night 
His  tale  to  George,  "  it  was  a  pleasant  sight ; 
"  She  looked  like  one  who  could,  in  tender  tone, 
«*  Say,  *  Will  you  let  a  lady  sigh  alone  ? 
"  *  See !  Time  has  touch'd  me  gently  in  his  nee, 
'*  *  And  left  no  odious  furrows  in  my  fisce ; 
"  *  See,  too,  this  house  and  garden,  neat  and  trim, 
"  *  Kept  for  its  master — will  you  stand  for  him  ?" 

"  Say  this  is  vain  and  fooUsh  if  you  please, 
"  But  I  believe  her  thoughts  resembled  these  : 
<'  <  Come,'  said  her  looks,  <  and  we  will  kindly  take 
"  *  The  visit  kindness  prompted  you  to  make.' 
**  And  I  was  sorry  that  so  much  good  play 
"  Of  eye  and  attitude  was  thrown  away 
'*  On  one  who  has  his  lot,  on  one  who  bad  his 
day." 

"  Your  pity,  brother,"  George,  with  smile,  re- 
plied, 
^  Ton  may  dismiss,  and  with  it  send  yonr  pride : 
**  No  need  of  pity,  when  the  gentle  dame 
*'  Has  thrice  reslgn'd  and  re-assumed  her  name ; 
"  And  be  not  proud^for,   though  it  might  be 

thine, 
"  She  would  that  hand  to  humbler  men  reaiga.^ 

'*  Young  she  is  not,->-it  would  be  passing  strange 
''  If  a  young  beauty  thrice    her   name    ahould 
change: 


"  True,  she  has  yean  beyond  your  redconlng  aeen^ 

**  With  distance  and  a  window  for  their  screea. 

*'  But  she  has  somethini{  that  may  still  command 

"  The  warm  admirer  and  the  ready  hand : 

<*  Her  fortune,  too— yet  there  indeed  I  doubt ; 

**  Since  so  much  money  has  run  in  and  out, 

**  T  is  hard  to  guess.    But  there  is  this  in  her, 

**  That  I  to  minds  of  stronger  cast  prefer ; 

**  She  may  be  made,  witii  certainty  and  ease, 

**  To  talce  what  habits  shall  a  husband  please. 

"  Women  will  give  np  all  their  love  of  rule, 

"  Great  as  it  is,  if  man  be  not  a  fool ; 

*'  They're  out  of  place  when  they  assume  th«  sway, 

"But  feel  it  safe  and  easy  to  obey. 

"  Queens  they  have  been,  when  men  supply  the  Biea 

*'  But  Heaven  defend  us  from  domestic  queens  | 

'*  Now  hear  me,  Richard ;  lUrly  1  relate 

"  The  thrice  devoted  wife's  and  widow's  ih,te  ; 

**  And  you  shall  own,  for  I  will  fturly  show, 

*'  Tliat  men  their  misery  to  supineneas  owe, 

**.  And  that  they  could  not  of  their  fete  complain, 

*'  But  that  they  govern  with  a  slaeken'd  rein.'*3 
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*^  Yes  I   the   his  years  beyond  your  reckoning 

Been — 
"  Smiles  and  a  window  years  and  wrinkles  screen ; 
*'  But  she,  in  fact,  has  that  which  may  command 
**  The  warm  admirer  and  the  willing  hand. 
^'  What  is  her  fortune  we  are  left  to  guess, 
**  But  good  the  sign — she  does  not  much  profess ; 
"  Poor  she  is  not, — and  there  is  that  in  her 
'*  That  easy  men  to  strength  of  mind  prefer ; 
"  She  may  be  made,  with  little  care  and  skill, 
'*  Yielding  her  own,  t'  adopt  a  husband's  will. 
''  Women  there  are  who,  if  a  man  will  take 
"  The  helm  and  steer,  will  no  resistance  make ; 
'*  Who,  if  neglected,  will  the  power  assume, 
'^  And  then  what  wonder  if  the  shipwreck  come  ? 

*^  Queens  they  will  be,  if  msn  allow  the  means, 
"  And  give  the  power  to  these  domestic  queens ; 
"  Whom,  if  he  rightly  trains,  he  may  create 
'*  And  make  obedient  members  of  his  state." 


Harriet  at  school  was  very  much  the  same 
As  other  misses,  and  so  home  she  came, 
Like  other  ladies,  there  to  live  and  leam, 
To  wait  her  season,  and  to  take  her  turn. 

Their  husbands  maids  as  priests  their  livings 
gain. 
The  best,  they  find,  are  hardest  to  obtain ; 
On  those  that  offer  both  a  while  debate — 
"  I  need  not  take  it,  it  is  not  so  late  ; 
"  Better  will  come  if  we  will  longer  stay, 
^*  And  strive  to  put  ourselves  in  fortune's  way  :*' 
And  thus  they  wait,  till  many  years  are  past. 
For  what  comes  slowly — but  it  comes  at  last. 

Harriet  was  wedded, — ^but  it  must  be  said, 
The  vow*d  obedience  was  not  duly  paid  : 
Hers  was  an  easy  man, — it  gave  him  pain 
To  hear  a  lady  murmur  and  complain : 
He  was  a  merchant,  whom  his  father  made 
Rich  in  the  gains  of  a  successful  trade : 
A  lot  more  pleasant,  or  a  view  more  fair. 
Has  seldom  fallen  to  a  youthful  pair. 

But  what  is  faultless  in  a  world  like  this  ? 
In  every  station  something  seems  amiss : 
The  lady,  married,  found  the  house  too  small — 
'*  Two  shabby  parlours,  and  that  ugly  hall ! 
"  Had  we  a  cottage  somewhere,  and  could  meet 
'*  One's  friends  and  favourites  in  one's  snug  re- 
treat; 
"  Or  only  join  a  single  room  to  these, 
*'  It  would  be  living  something  at  our  ease, 
*'  And  have  one's  self,  at  home,  the  comfort  that 
one  sees." 

Such  powers   of  reason,    and   of   mind    such 

strength. 
Fought  with  man*8  fear,  and  they  prevailed  at 

length : 
The  room  was  built, — and  Harriet  did  not  know 
A  prettier  dwelling,  either  high  or  low ; 
But  Harriet  loved  such  conquests,  loved  to  plead 
With  her  reluctant  man,  and  to  succeed ; 


It  was  such  pleasure  to  prevail  o'er  one 

Who  would  oppose  the  thing  that  still  was  done. 

Who  never  'gain'd  the  race,  but  yet  would  groan 


But  there  were  times  when  lore  and  pity  gave 
Whatever  thoughtless  vanity  could  crave  : 
She  now  the  carriage  chose  with  fireshest  name. 
And  was  in  quite  a  fever  till  it  came; 
But  can  a  carriage  be  alone  e^joy'd  ? 
The  pleasure  not  partaken  is  destroy'd ; 
*^  I  must  have  some  good  creature  to  attend 
"  On  morning  visits  as  a  kind  of  friend." 

A  courteous  maiden  then  was  found  to  sit 
Beside  the  lady,  for  her  purpose  fit, 
Who  had  been  train'd  in  all  the  soothing  ways 
And  servile  duties  from  her  early  days ; 
One  who  had  never  from  her  childhood  known 
A  wish  fulfill'd,  a  purpose  of  her  own : 
Her  part  it  was  to  sit  beside  the  dame, 
And  give  relief  in  every  want  that  came ; 
To  soothe  the  pride,  to  wateh  the  varying  look. 
And  bow  in  silence  to  the  dumb  rebuke. 

This  supple  being  strove  with  all  her  skill 
To  draw  her  master's  to  her  lady's  will ; 
For  they  were  like  the  magnet  and  the  steel. 
At  times  so  distant  that  they  could  not  feel ; 
Then  would  she  gently  move  them,  till  she  saw 
That  to  each  other  they  began  to  draw ; 
And  then  would  leave  them,  sure  on  her  return 
In  Harriet's  joy  her  conquest  to  discern. 

She  was  a  mother  now,  and  grieved  to  find 
The  nursery  window  caught  the  eastern  wind ; 
What  could  she  do  with  fears  like  these  oppress'd  ? 
She  built  a  room  all  window'd  to  the  west ; 
For  sure  in  one  so  dull,  so  bleak,  so  old, 
She  and  her  children  must  expire  with  cold : 
Meantime  the  husband  murmur'd — "  So  he  might ; 
**  She  would  be  judged  by  Cousins— Was  it  right  ?" 

Water  was  near  them,  and,  her  mind  afloat, 
The  lady  saw  a  cottage  and  a  boat. 
And  thought  what  sweet  excursions  they  might 

make. 
How  they  might  sail,  what  neighbours  they  might 

take. 
And  nicely  would  she  deck  the  lodge  upon  the 

lake. 

She  now  prevail'd  by  habit ;  had  her  will, 
And  found  her  patient  husband  sad  and  still : 
Yet  this  displeased  I  she  gain'd,  indeed,  the  prize, 
But  not  the  pleasure  of  her  victories ; 
Was  she  a  child  to  be  indulged  ?    He  knew 
She  would  have  right,  but  would  have  reason  too. 

Now  came  the  time  when  in  her  husband's  foce 
Care,  and  concern,  and  caution  she  could  trace  ; 
His  troubled  features  gloom  and  sadness  bore, 
Less  he  resisted,  but  he  suffer'd  more ; 
Bis  nerves  were  shook  like  hers ;  in  Mm  her  grief 
Had  much  of  sympathy,  but  no  relief. 

Shq  could  no  longer  read,  and  therefore  kept 
A  girl  to  give  her  stories  while  she  wept ; 
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Better  for  Lady  Julia's  woes  to  cry, 
Than  have  her  own  for  ever  in  her  eye  : 
'Her  husband  grieved,  and  o'er  his  spifits  oame 
Gloom  ;  and  disease  attack'd  his  slender  frame ; 
He  felt  a  loathing  for  the  wretched  state 
Of  his  concerns,  so  sad,  so  complicate ; 
Grief  and  confusion  seised  him  in  the  day, 
And  the  night  pass'd  in  agony  away : 
^*  My  ruin  comes  I"  was  his  awakening  thought, 
And  vainly  through  the  day  was  comfort  sought ; 
'*  There,  take  my  all !  "  he  said,  and  in  his  dream 
Heard  the  door  bolted,  and  his  children  scream. 
And  he  was  right,  for  not  a  day  arose 
That  he  exclaim'd  not,  "  Will  it  never  close  ?" 
*<  Would  it  were  come  V* — biit  still  he  shifted  on, 
Till  health,  and  hope,  and  life's  fair  views  were 
gone. 

Fretful  herself,  he  of  his  wife  in  vain 
For  comfort  sought — "  He  would  be  well  again ; 
**  Time  would  disorders  of  such  nature  heal  I 
*<  O  I  if  he  felt  what  she  was  doom'd  to  feel ; 
*'  Such  sleepless  nights  1  such  broken  rest  I   her 

frame 
'*  Rack'd  with  diseases  that  she  could  not  name  I 
"  With  pangs  like  hers  no  other  was  oppressed !" 
Weeping  she  said,  and  sigh'd  herself  to  rest. 

The  suffering  husband  look'd  the  world  around, 
And  saw  no  friend :  on  him  misfortune  frown'd ; 
Him  self-reproach  tormented  ;  sorely  tried, 
By  threats  he  moum'd,  and  by  disease  he  died. 

As  weak  as  wailing  infancy  or  age. 
How  could  the  widow  with  the  world  engage  ? 
Fortune  not  now  the  means  of  comfort  gave, 
Yet  all  her  comforts  Harriet  wept  to  have. 

<*  My  helpless  babes,"  she  said,  "  will  nothing 
know," 

Tet  not  a  single  lesson  would  bestow ; 

Her  debts  would  overwhelm  her,  that  was  sure, 

But  one  privation  would  she  not  endure  ; 

**  We  shall  want  bread !  the  thing  is  past  a 
doubt." 

"  Then  part  with  Cousins !"— "  Can  I  do  with- 
out ?" 

"  Dismiss  your  servants !" — "  Spare  me  them,  I 
pray!" 

«  At  least  your  carriage !"~"  What  will  people 
say?" 

"  That  useless  boat,  that  foUy  on  the  lake !  "— 

<*  Oh  I  but  what  cry  and  scandal  will  it  make  !" 

It  was  so  hard  on  her,  who  not  a  thing 
Had  done  such  mischief  on  their  heads  to  bring ; 
This  was  her  comfort,  this  she  would  declare. 
And  then  slept  soundly  on  her  pillow'd  chair. 
When  not  asleep,  how  restless  was  the  soul, 
Above  advice,  exempted  from  control ; 
For  ever  begging  all  to  be  sincere. 
And  never  willing  any  truth  to  hear. 
A  yellow  paleness  o'er  her  visage  spread, 
Her  fears  augmented  as  her  comforts  fled ; 


«  [Original  MS.:— 

**  But  to  prevent  all  babbling/theie  may  be 
*'  A  bond  and  contxact  betwixt  yoa  and  me." 


Views  dark  and  dismal  to  her  mind  appear'd,  ' 

And  death  she  sometimes  woo'd,  and  always  fear*d.    . 

Among  the  clerks  there  was  a  thoughtful  one. 
Who  still  believed  that  something  might  be  dcme ; 
All  in  his  view  was  not  so  sunk  and  lost, 
But  of  a  trial  things  would  pay  the  cost : 
He  judged  the  widow,  and  he  saw  the  way 
In  which  her  husband  suffer'd  her  to  stray  : 
He  saw  entangled  and  perplex'd  affiura, 
And  Time's  sure  hand  at  work  on  their  repairs ; 
Children  he  saw,  but  nothing  could  he  see 
Why  he  might  not  their  careful  father  be ; 
And,  looking  keenly  round  him,  he  believed 
That  what  was  lost  might  quickly  be  retriered. 

Now  thought  our  clerk — "  I  must  not  mentioa 
love, 
**  That  she  at  least  must  seem  to  disaiyprove ; 
**  But  I  must  fear  of  poverty  enforce, 
"  And  then  consent  will  be  a  thing  of  course. 


"  Madam  !"  said  he,  "•  with  sorrow  I  relate 
'*  That  our  affairs  are  in  a  dreadful  state ; 
"  I  call'd  on  all  our  friends,  and  they  declared 
"  They  dared  not  meddle — not  a  creature  dar«d  ; 
"  But  still  our  perseverance  chance  may  aid,  . 
"  And,  though  I  'm  puzzled,  I  am  not  afraid^ 
**  If  you,  dear  lady,  will  attention  give 
*'  To  me,  the  credit  of  the  house  shall  live. 
*^  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  my  proposal  blame ; 
**  It  is  my  wish  to  guard  your  husband's  fame, 
"  And  ease  your  trouble :  then  your  cares  resign 
^*  To  my  discretion — and,  in  short,  be  mine." 

"  Yours  !  O !   my  stars ! — Tour  goodness,    sir, 
deserves 
'*  My  grateful  thanks — take  pity  on  my  nerves. 
*'  I  shake  and  tremble  at  a  thing  so  new, 
'*  And  fear  't  is  what  a  lady  should  not  do ; 
''  And  then  to  marry  upon  ruin's  brink 
"  In  all  this  hurry—what  will  people  think  ?♦• 

**  Nay,  there's  against  us  neither  rule  nor  law, 
*'  And  people's  thinking  is  not  worth  a  straw  ; 
**  Those  who  are  prudent  have  too  much  to  do 
<<  With  their  own  cares  to  think  of  me  and  you  ; 
**  And  those  who  are  not,  are  so  poor  a  race, 
"  That  what  they  utter  can  be  no  disgrace  : — 
"  Come  !  let  us  now  embark,  when  time  and  tide 
"  Invite  to  sea ;  in  happy  hour  decide :  * 
*'  If  yet  we  linger,  both  are  sure  to  fail, 
"  The  turning  waters  and  the  varying  gale ; 
"  Trust  me,  our  vessel  shall  be  ably  stecr'd, 
"  Nor  will  I  quit  her  till  the  rocks  are  dear'd.** 

Allured  and  frighten'd,  soften'd  and  afraid, 
ITie  widow  doubted,  ponder'd,  and  obey'd : ' 
So  were  they  wedded,  and  the  careful  man 
His  reformation  instantly  began ; 
Began  his  state  with  vigour  to  reform. 
And  made  a  calm  by  laughing  at  the  storm. 


»  [MS.:- 

The  bond  was  made,  but  he  appear'd  ao  fond. 
So  kind  and  good,  Uiat  she  destroy'd  the  bond.] 
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Th*  attendant-maiden  he  dismiss'd — for  why  ? 
She  might  on  him  and  love  like  his  relj ; 
She  needed  none  to  form  her  children's  mind, — 
That  duty  nature  to  her  care  assigned ;  ^ 
In  vain  she  monm'd,  it  was  her  health  he  prized, 
And  hence  enforced  the  measures  he  advised : 
She  wanted  air ;  and  walking,  she  was  told, 
Was  safe,  was  pleasant  I — ^he  the  carriage  sold  ; 
He  found  a  tenant  who  agreed  to  take 
The  boat  and  cottage  on  the  useless  lake ; 
The  house  itself  had  now  superfluous  room, 
And  a  rich  lodger  was  induced  to  come. 

The  lady  wonder'd  at  the  sudden  change, 
That  yet  was  pleasant,  that  was  very  strange ; 
When  every  deed  by  her  desire  was  done, 
She  had  no  day  of  comfort — no,  not  one ; 
When  nothing  moved  or  stopp'd  at  her  request, 
Her  heart  had  comfort,  and  her  temper  rest ; 
For  all  was  done  with  kindness, — most  polite 
Was  her  new  lord,  and  she  confess*d  it  right ; 
For  now  she  found  that  she  could  gaily  live 
On  what  the  chance  of  common  life  could  give : 
And  her  sick  mind  was  cured  of  every  ill. 
By  finding  no  compliance  with  her  will ; 
For  when  she  saw  that  her  desires  were  vain, 
She  wisely  thought  it  foolish  to  complain. 

Bom  for  her  man,  she  gave  a  gentle  sigh 
To  her  lost  power,  and  griev'd  not  to  comply ; 
Within,  without,  the  face  of  things  improved, 
And  all  in  order  and  subjection  moved. 
As  wealth  increased,  ambition  now  began 
To  swell  the  soul  of  the  aspiring  man ; 
In  some  few  years  he  thought  to  purchase  land. 
And  build  a  seat  that  hope  and  fancy  plann*d ; 
To  this  a  name  his  youthful  bride  should  give  ! 
Harriet,  of  course,  not  many  years  would  live  ; 
Then  he  would  farm,  and  every  soil  should  show 
The  tree  that  best  upon  the  place  would  grow : 
He  would,  moreover,  on  the  Bench  debate 
On  sundry  questions — when  a  magistrate ; 
Would  talk  of  all  that  to  the  state  belongs, 
The  rich  man's  duties,  and  the  poor  man's  wrongs ; 
He  would  with  favourites  of  the  people  rank, 
And  him  the  weak  and  the  oppress'd  should  thank. 

'T  is  true  those  children,  orphans  then,  would 
need 
Help  in  a  world  of  trouble  to  succeed ; 
And  they  should  have  it. — He  should  then  possess 
All  that  man  needs  for  earthly  happidess.' 


*  [MS.  :- 

The  reftding-fflrl  diim!M*d,  the  books  she  md 
No  longer  visions  csosed,  or  fandes  bred ; 
The  teacher  gone,  the  lady  took  her  place. 
And  found  she  ooold  Instraet  the  Infknt  race.] 

•  [Original  MS.  :— 

He  then  would  take  a  Ikrm,  and  he  would  keep, 
As  monev'd  men  are  wont,  a  breed  of  sheep ; 
He  would  attend  at  meetings  and  debate, 
Would  be  a  serious,  nsefbl  magistrate. 
Talk  of  his  country's  rights,  and  think  about  the  state. 
Him  should  the  poor  esteem,  his  equals  thank, 
And  he  would  class  with  men  of  certain  rank. 
Join  in  some  firm,  a  partner  in  some  bank — 


"  Proud  words,  and  vain  I"  said  Doctor  Toung : 

and  proud 
They  are ;  and  vain,  were  by  our  clerk  allow'd  ; 
For,  while  he  dream'd,  there  came  both  pain  and 

cough, 
And  fever  never  tamed,  and  bore  him  off ; 
Young  as  he  was,  and  planning  schemes  to  live 
With  more  delight  than  man's  success  can  give  ; 
Building  a  mansion  in  his  &ncy,  vast 
Beyond  the  Gothic  pride  of  ages  past ! 
While  this  was  plann  'd,  but  ere  a  place  was  sought. 
The  timber  season'd,  or  the  quarry  wrought. 
Came  Death's  dread  summons,  and  the  man  was  laid 
In  the  poor  house  the  simple  sexton  made.* 

But  he  had  time  for  thought  when  he  was  ill. 
And  made  his  lady  an  indulgent  will : 
'T  is  said  he  gave,  in  parting,  his  advice, 
'*  It  is  sufficient  to  be  married  twice :" 
To  which  she  answer'd,  as  't  said,  again, 
*'  There  's  none  will  have  you,  if  you  're  poor  and 

plain; 
"  And  if  you  're  rich  and  handsome,  there  is  none 
"  WiU  take  refusal :— let  the  point  alone." 

Be  this  or  true  or  false,  it  is  her  praise 
She  moumM  correctly  all  the  mourning  days ; 
But  grieve  she  did  not ;  for  the  canker  grief 
Soils  the  complexion,  and  is  beauty's  thief ; 
Nothing,  indeed,  so  much  will  discompose 
Our  public  mourning  as  our  private  woes ; 
When  tender  thoughts  a  widow's  bosom  probe. 
She  thinks  not  then  how  graceful  sits  the  robe  ; 
But  our  nice  widow  look'd  to  every  fold. 
And  every  eye  its  beauty  might  behold  1 
It  was  becoming ;  she  composed  her  face, 
She  look'd  serenely,  and  she  moum'd  with  grace. 

Some  months  were  pass'd,  but  yet  there  wanted 
three 
Of  the  full  time  when  widows  wives  may  be ; 
One  trying  year,  and  then  the  mind  is  freed, 
And  man  may  to  the  vacant  throne  succeed. 

There  was  a  tenant-^he,  to  wit,  who  hired 
That  cot  and  lalf^  that  were  so  much  admired ; 
A  man  of  spirit,  one  who  doubtless  meant, 
Though  he  delay'd  a  while,  to  pay  his  rent ; 
The  widow's  riches  gave  her  much  delight. 
And  some  her  claims,  and  she  resolved  to  write : — 

"  He  knew  her  grievous  loss,  how  every  care 
"  Devolved  on  her,  who  had  indeed  her  share ; 


He  and  hispertnei^-Ronaldson  and  Co.,— 
All  this  ambition  saw— it  must  be  so. 

Perhaps  these  children  would  require  a  lift  ; 
It  was  not  right  to  turn  them  quite  adrift : 
Of  that  hereafter— and  he  thought  beside 
About  the  fhce  and  fortune  of  his  bride ; 
Thus,  while  he  dream'd,  &c.] 

•  [MS.  :— 

Young  ae  he  was,  and  planning  (kvourite  schemes 

For  ftiture  grandeur,  wealth's  delirious  dreama  I 

He  built  a  mansion  in  his  mind,  and  one 

The  country  round  should  gase  with  pride  upon ; 

But  ere  a  stone  was  laid,  or  timber  sawn. 

He  to  the  narrow  house  of  death  was  drawn.] 
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*'  She  hftd  no  doabt  of  him, — but  wm  m  rare 
"  As  that  she  breathed  her  money  was  secure ; 
"  But  she  had  made  a  rash  and  idle  vow 
"  To  claim  her  dues,  and  she  must  keep  it  now : 

"So  if  it  suited " 

And  for  this  there  came 
A  oivil  answer  to  the  gentle  dame : 
Within  the  letter  were  excuses,  thanks, 
And  clean  bank  paper  from  the  best  of  banks ; 
There  were  condolence,  consolation,  praise, 
With  some  slight  hints  of  danger  in  delays ; 
With  these  good  things  were  others  from  the  lake. 
Perch,  that  were  wish'd  to  salmon  for  her  sake, 
And  compliment  ai  sweet  as  new-bom  hope  could 
make. 

This  led  to  friendly  visits,  social  calls, 
And  much  discourse  of  races,  rambles,  balls ; 
But  all  in  proper  bounds,  and  not  a  word 
Before  its  time — the  man  was  not  absurd. 
Nor  was  he  cold ;  but  when  she  might  expect, 
A  letter  came,  and  one  to  this  effect : — 

"  That  if  his  eyes  had  not  his  love  convey'd, 
"  They  had  their  master  shamefully  betray'd ; 
"  But  she  must  know  the  flame,  that  he  was  sure, 
**  Nor  she  could  doubt,  would  long  as  life  endure : 
*<  Both  were  In  widow'd  state,  and  both  possess'd 
"  Of  ample  means  to  make  their  union  bless'd ; 
"  That  she  had  been  conflned,  he  knew  for  truth, 
*'  And  begg'd  her  to  have  pity  on  her  youth  ; 
*'  Youth,  he  would  say,  and  he  desired  his  wife 
"  To  have  the  comforts  of  an  easy  life : 
'*  She  loved  a  carriage,  loved  a  decent  seat 
"  To  which  they  might  at  certain  times  retreat ; 
**  Servants  indeed  were  sorrows, — ^yet  a  few 
'^  They  still  must  add,  and  do  as  others  do : 
*'  She  too  would  some  attendant  damsel  need, 
'*  To  hear,  to  speak,  to  travel,  or  to  read :" 
In  short,  the  man  his  remedies  assigned 
For  his  foreknown  diseases  in  the  mind : — 
"  First,"  he  presumed,  **  that  in  a  nervous  case 
**  Nothing  was  better  than  a  change  of  place  :" 
He  added,  too, — '*  'T  was  well  that  he  could  prove 
"  That  his  was  pure,  disinteresteil  love ; 
"  Not  as  when  lawyers  couple  house  and  land 
"  In  such  a  way  as  none  can  understand ; 
"  No !  thanks  to  Him  that  every  good  rapplied, 
"  He  had  enough,  and  wanted  nought  bedde : 
"  Merit  was  aU."— 

*'  Well !  now,  she  would  protest, 
"  This  was  a  letter  prettily  expressed." 
To  every  female  friend  away  she  flew 
To  ask  advice,  and  say,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 
She  kiss'd  her  children, — and  she  said,  with  tears, 
"  I  wonder  what  is  best  for  yon,  my  dears? 


7  [Thof  in  tlie  original  MS. : — 
**  It  was  a  vast  concern,  and,  when  to  think 
*•  She  forced  herwlf,  abe  could  not  sleep  a  wink. 
"  '  Nothing/  ahe  wrote, '  could  for  her  loai  atone  : 
"  *  It  was  a  wretched  life  to  live  alone ; 
*'  *  Yet  to  be  used  unkindly,  that  was  wone 
*'  *  Than  any  evil,  but  an  empty  pavM  : 
**  *  And  as  her  own  was  not  so  poor  a  kind, 
'*  *  What,  in  a  change,  could  she  expect  to  And  ? 
**  ■  Not  but  a  double  fbrtune  would  produce 
«< «  A  doable  ^easuic    she  eonfeas'd  the  use. 


"  How  can  I,  darlings,  to  your  good  attend 

'*  Without  the  help  of  some  experienced  friend, 

*'  Who  will  protect  us  all,  or,  injured,  will  defend  ? 


The  Widow  then  ask'd  counsel  of  her  1 
In  vain,  for  that  had  nothing  to  impart ; 
But  yet  with  that,  or  something  for  her  guide. 
She  to  her  swain  thus  guardedly  replied : — 

"  She  must  believe  he  was  sincere,  for  why     ^ 
"  Should  one  who  needed  nothing  deign  to  lie  ? 
*'  But  though  she  could  and  did  his  truth  admit, 
*'  She  could  not  praise  him  for  his  taste  a  bit ; 
*'  And  yet  men's  tastes  were  various,  she  confeasi'd, 
*'  And  none  could  prove  his  own  to  be  the  best. 
"  It  was  a  vast  concern,  including  all 
"  That  we  can  happiness  or  comfort  call ; 
**  And  yet  she  found  that  those  who  waited  long 
^'  Before  their  choice,  had  often  chosen  wrong ; 
*'  Nothing,  indeed,  could  for  her  loas  atone, 
**  But 't  was  the  greater  that  she  lived  alone ; 
'*  She,  too,  had  means,  and  therefore  what  the  use 
**  Of  more,  that  still  more  trouble  would  prodnee  ? 
"  And  pleasure  too  she  own'd,  as  well  as  care, 
'*  Of  which,  at  present,  she  had  not  her  ahare.^ 

''  The  things  he  offer'd,  she  must  needs  oon- 

'*  They  were  all  women's  wishes,  more  or  less, 
*'  But  were  expensive ;  though  a  num  of  sense 
^*  Would  by  his  prudence  lighten  the  expense : 
**  Prudent  he  was,  but  made  a  sad  mistake 
^*  When  he  proposed  her  fkded  face  to  take ; 
*'  And  yet,  't  is  said,  there  's  beauty  that  will  last 
*'  When  the  rose  withers  and  the  bloom  be  past. 

«  One  thing  displeased   her,  —  that  he   could 

rappose 
'^  He  might  so  soon  his  purposes  disclose  ; 
"  Yet  had  she  hints  of  rach  intent  before, 
"  And  would  excuse  him  if  he  wrote  no  more : 
**  What  would  the  world  ? — and  yet  she  judged 

them  fools 
"  Who  let  the  world's  suggestions  be  their  rales : 
**  What  would    her   friends? — ^yet   in    her   ovn 

affairs 
"  It  was  her  business  to  decide,  not  theirs : 
'<  Adieu  I  then,  sir,"  she  added ;  "  thus  you  find 
*'  The  changeless  purpose  of  a  steady  mind, 
"  In  one  now  left  alone,  but  to  her  fate  reidgu'd." 

The  marriage  follow'd;    and  th'  experienced 
dame 
Consider^  what  the  conduct  that  became 
A  thrice-devoted  lady.     She  confessed 
That  when  indulged  she  was  but  more  distreaa'd ; 


Yet  at  her  time  of  life,  what  she  desired 
Were  humble  comforts— little  she  reooiied. 
And  yet 't  was  true  as  any  truth  eoula  be. 
None  had  less  pleasnre  iii  the  world  than  die. 
And  then  her  cnlldrenl  he  most  surely  know 
What  prudent  mothers  to  Uieir  offiraring  owe; 
Not  but  a  parent  may  restrain  a  child, 
Nay.  may  reject  him,  if  he  will  be  wild, 
But  tiers  were  good,  and  so  they  would  remnn ; 
If  not,  alas  1  who  should  their  wttls^ieflCntn?  *  '^ 
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And  by  her  second  husband  when  controll'd, 
Her  life  wm  pleasant,  though  her  love  was  cold ; 
'*  Then  let  me  yield,"  she  said,  and  with  a  sigh, 
*'  Let  me  to  wrong  submit,  with  right  comply." 
Alas  I  obedience  may  mistake,  and  they 
Who  reason  not  will  err  when  they  obey ; 
And  fated  was  the  gentle  dame  to  find 
Her  duty  wrong,  and  her  obedience  blind. 

The  man  was  kind,  but  would  have  no  dispute ; 
His  love  and  kindness  both  were  absolute : 
She  needed  not  her  wishes  to  express 
To  one  who  urged  her  on  to  happiness ; 
For  this  he  took  her  to  the  lakes  and  seas  ; 
To  mines  and  mountains,  nor  allow'd  her  ease, 
She  must  be  pleased,  he  said,  and  he  must  live  to 
please. 

He  hurried  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west ; 
When  age  required,  they  would  have  time  to  rest : 
He  in  the  richest  dress  her  form  array'd, 
And  cared  not  what  he  promised,  what  he  paid ; 
She  should  share  all  his  pleasures  as  her  own. 
And  see  whatever  could  be  sought  or  shown. 

This  run  of  pleasure  for  a  time  she  bore, 
And  then  affirm' d  that  she  could  taste  no  more : 
She  loved  it  while  its  nature  it  retained, 
But,  made  a  duty,  it  displeased  and  pain'd  : 
'^  Have  we  not  means  ?"  the  joyous  husband  cried ; 
"  But  I  am  wearied  out,"  the  wife  replied : 
"  Wearied  with  pleasure  I     Thing  till  now  un- 
heard!— 
**  Are  all  that  sweeten  trouble  to  be  fear*d  ? 
"  'T  is  but  the  sameness  tires  you, — cross  the  seas, 
'*  And  let  us  taste  the  world's  varieties. 

'*  'Tis  said,  in  Paris  that  a  man  may  live 
'*  In  all  the  luxuries  a  world  can  give, 
^*  And  in  a  space  confined  to  narrow  bound 
"  All  the  enjoyments  of  our  life  are  found ; 
*'  There  we  may  eat  and  drink,  may  dance  and 

dress, 
"  And  in  its  very  essence  joy  possess ; 
*'  May  see  a  moving  crowd  of  lovely  dames, 
"  May  win  a  fortune  at  your  favourite  games ; 
**  May  hear  the  sounds  that  ravish  human  sense, 
"  And  all  without  receding  foot  from  thence." 

The  conquered  wife,  resistless  and  afraid, 
To  the  strong  call  a  sad  obedience  paid. 

As  we  an  infant  in  its  pain,  with  sweets 
Loved  once,  now  loath'd,  torment  him  till  he  eats, 


«  [In  the  original  MS.  :— 

'*  Ob  !"  she  cried,  **  atop,  otir  meana  will  never  last  ;** 
For  ahe  had  sad  remem  Drance  of  the  past. 

"  Hence  with  all  care  I"  the  husband  cried, "  away  I 
*'  Him  have  I  sliann'd  and  hated  day  by  day ; 
•*  Never  would  I  his  saucy  frown  allow, 
**  And  shall  I  turn  and  meet  the  villain  now  ? 
'*  In  all  my  wants,  I  found  expedients  new, 
"  And  my  last,  best  resource,  my  dear,  in  you."] 

B  [Here  follows  in  the  original  MS.  :— 

These  graoeftil  weeds  will  soon  be  laid  aside  ; 
Exchanged  for  all  the  glories  of  a  bride. 


Who  on  the  authors  of  his  new  distress 
Looks  trembling  with  disgusted  weariness. 
So  Harriet  felt,  so  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
''  O  I  for  a  day  of  rest,  a  hoUday  I" 

At  length,  her  courage  rising  with  her  fear, 
She   said,    "Our  pleasures  may  be   bought  too 
dear  I" 

To    this    he    answered — "  Dearest  I    from    thy 

heart 
"  Bid  every  fear  of  evil  times  depart ; 
"  I  ever  trusted  in  the  trying  hour 
"  To  my  good  stars,  and  felt  the  ruling  power ; 
"  When  want  drew  nigh,  his  threatening  speed 

was  stopped, 
<*  Some  virgin  aunt,  some  childless  uncle  dropp'd ; 
"  In  all  his  threats  I  sought  expedients  new, 
"  And  my  last,  best  resource  was  found  in  you."' 

Silent  and  sad  the  wife  beheld  her  doom, 
And  sat  her  down  to  see  the  ruin  come ; 
And  meet  the  ills  that  rise  where  money  fails, 
Debts,  threats,  and  duns,  bills,  bailifis,  writs,  and 
jails. 

These  was  she  spared:  ere  yet  by  want  op- 
press*d. 
Came  one  more  fierce  that  bailiff  in  arrest ; 
Amid  a  scene  where  Pleasure  never  came, 
Though  never  ceased  the  mention  of  his  name, 
The  husband's  heated  blood  received  the  breath 
Of  strong  disease,  that  bore  him  to  his  death. 

Her  all  collected, — ^whether  great  or  small 
The  sum,  I  know  not,  but  collected  all, — 
The  widoVd  lady  to  her  cot  retired, 
And  there  she  lives  delighted  and  admired : 
Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite. 
Disposed  to  think  "  whatever  is,  is  right :" 
She  wears    the    widow's  weeds,    she   gives    the 

widow's  mite. 
At  home  a  while,  she  in  the  autumn  finds 
The  sea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds. 
And  change  for  tender  spirits ;  there  she  reads, 
And  weeps  in  comfort  in  her  graceful  weeds.^ 

What  gives  our  tale  its  moral  ?     Here  we  find 
That  wives  like  this  are  not  for  rule  design'd. 
Nor  yet  for  blind  submission ;  happy  they, 
Who,  while  they  feel  it  pleasant  to  obey, 
Have  yet  a  kind  companion  at  their  side 
Who  in  their  journey  will  his  power  divide, 
Or  yield  the  reins,  and  bid  the  Udy  guide ; 


There  all  is  chancel  for  she  is  form*d  to  take  \ 
The  guiding  hand,  but  not  a  gnide  to  malie. 

As  men  of  skill  the  ductile  day  command 
And  warm  and  soften  for  the  plastic  hand. 
Till,  in  each  well-form'd  feature  of  the  (kce 
He  can  the  work  of  his  creation  trace. 
So  may  the  IViture  husband  here  survey 
The  mind  he  models^if  he  wills  he  may. 

Women,  dear  Richard,  bom  to  be  controll'd. 
Yet  love  the  ensign  of  the  power  to  hold. 
And  would  the  power  itaelf— but,  this  deny. 
And  they  with  meek,  wellorder'd  minds  comply ; 
Tvr&nts,  no  doubt,  if  you  resign  the  sway — 
If  you  retain  it,  willing  to  obey.] 

3q 
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Then  points  the  wonden  of  the  way,  and  makes 

The  duty  pleasant  that  she  undertsJLes  ; 

He  shows  her  objeots  as  they  move  along, 

And  gently  rules  the  movements  that  are  wrong ; 

He  tells  her  all  the  skilful  driver's  art, 

And  smiles  to  see  how  well  she  acts  her  part ; 

Nor  praise  denies  to  courage  or  to  skill, 

In  using  power  that  he  resumes  at  will.'* 


BOOK    XVIII. 


ELLEN. 

A  Morning  Ride~A  PttrehMe  of  the  Squire— The  Way  to  it 
deecrlbed— The  former  Ptopiietor— Richard's  Retum--In- 
qulriea  respecting  a  Lady  whom  he  had  seen— Her  HUtory 
related— Her  Attachment  to  a  Tutor-^They  are  parted— 
Impedimenti  remoYed— How  removed  In  vain— Fate  of  the 
Lover—Of  Ellen. 

B1.EAK  was  the  mom — ^said  Richard,  with  a  sigh, 
**  I  must  depart !"— "  That,  Brother,  I  deny," 
Said  George :    ^  You  may ;   but  I  perceive  noi 
why." 

This  point  befbre  had  been  discuss'd,  but  atill 
The  guest  submitted  to  the  ruling  will ; 
But  every  day  gave  rise  to  doubt  and  fear, — 
He  heard  not  now,  as  he  was  wont  to  hear. 
That  all  was  well  I — though  little  was  express'd, 
It  seem'd  to  him  the  writer  was  distress'd ; 
Restrained !  there  was  attempt  and  strife  to  please, 
Pains  and  endeavour — ^not  Matilda's  ease — 
Not  the  pure  lines  of  love — the  guileless  friend 
In  all  her  freedom  I — What  could  this  portend  P 
"  Fancy  !"    said  George,   "  the    self-tormentor's 

pain:"— 
And  Richard  stiU  consented  to  remain. 

"  Ride  you  this  fair  oool  morning  ?"  said  the 

Squire : 
"  Do — for  a  purchase  I  have  made  inquire, 
"  And  with  you  take  a  will  complacently  t'  admire : 
"  Southward  at  first,  dear  Richard,  make  your  way, 
**  Cross  Hilton  Bridge,  move  on  through  Broken 

CUiy; 
*^  At  Dunham  Wood  torn  duly  to  the  eaat, 
^  And  there  your  eyes  upon  the  ocean  feast ; 
**  Then  ride  above  the  cliff,  or  ride  below, 
**  You  '11  be  enraptured,  for  your  taste  I  know ; 
"  It  is  a  prospect  that  a  man  might  stay 
"  To  his  bride  hastening  on  his  wedding-day ; 
"  At  Tilbum  Sluice  once  more  ascend,  and  view 
"  A  decent  house ;  an  ample  garden  too, 
'*  And  planted  well  behind — a  lively  scene,  and 

new; 
"  A  little  taste,  a  little  pomp  displayd 
**  By  a  dull  man,  who  had  retired  nom  trade 


*•  [**  The  Widow,  with  her  three  hnsbanda,  is  not  qolte  lo 
lively  at  the  Wife  of  Bath  with  her  five :  bat  It  ia  a  very 
amusing  as  well  as  a  very  instructive  legend,  and  exhibits  a 


"  To  enjoy  his  leisure— Here  he  came  prepcred 

"  To  farm,  nor  cost  in  preparation  spared ; 

"  But  many  works  he  purchased,  some  he  ready 

**  And  often  rose  with  projects  in  his  head 

*'  Of  crops  in  courses  raised,  of  herds  by  matching 

bred. 
<*  We  had  just  found  these  little  humoura  oat, 
'*  Just  saw — ^he  saw  not — ^what  he  wae  aboat; 
"  Just  met  as  neighbours,  still  disposed  to  meet, 
''  Just  leam'd  the  current  tales  of  Dowling  Street, 
"  And  were  just  thinking  of  our  female  friends, 
"  Saying — *  You  know  not  what  the  man  intosids, 
"  '  A  rich,  kind,  hearty '—and  it  might  be  trae 
**  Something  he  wiah'd,  but  had  not  time  to  do ; 
"  A  cold  ere  yet  the  &Uing  leaf— of  naall 
*'  Effect  till  then— was  fatal  in  the  £sU ; 
*^  And  of  that  house  was  his  possession  brief: — 
<*  Go ;  and  guard  well  against  the  falling  leaf. 

"  But  hear  me,  Riohard,  looking  to  my  ease, 
'<  T17  if  you  can  find  something  that  will  please ; 
"  Faults  if  you  see,  and  such  as  must  abide, 
'*  Say  they  are  small,  or  say  that  I  ean  hide ; 
*'  But  fihults  that  I  can  change,  remove,  or  aaend^ 
"  These  like  a  foe  detect— or  like  a  friend. 

*'  Mark  well  the  rooais,  and  their  proportions 
learn, 
"  In  each  some  use,  some  elegance  disoem ; 
**  Observe  the  garden,  its  prodnotlve  wall, 
"  And  find  a  something  to  commend  ia  all ; 
"  Then,  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  way, 
*'  I  'U  take  it  kindly— that  is  weU— be  gay. 
**  Nor  pass  the  pebbled  cottage  as  yon  rise 
**  Above  the  sluice,  till  you  have  fiz'd  yoar  ejes 
**  On  the  low  woodblned  window,  and  have  seea^ 
**  So  fortune  favour  you,  the  ghost  within ; 
"  Take  but  one  look,  and  then  your  way  pvnoe, 
**  It  flies  all  strangers^  and  it  knows  not  yoo." 

'  Richard  retum'd,  and  by  his  Brother  stood,  I 
Not  in  a  pensive,  not  in  pleasant  mood ; 

But  by  strong  feeling  into  stillness  wroogbt,  ' 
As  nothing  thinking,  or  with  too  much  thought ; 

Or  like  a  man  who  means  indeed  to  speak,  I 

But  would  his  hearer  should  his  purpose  seek.  I 

When  George—"  What  is  it.  Brother,  you  wooLl   .  ■• 
hide  ? 
"  Or  what  confess  ?"— "  Who  is  she  ?"  he  replied ;   ;  i 
"  That  angel  whom  I  saw,  to  whom  is  she  allied  ? 
*<  Of  this  fair  being  let  me  understand,  j 

"  And  I  will  praise  your  purchase,  house  and  land. 

■  t 

"  Hers  was  that  cottage  on  the  rising  ground,        I 
"  West  of  the  waves,  and  just  beyond  their  aoond ;   ! 
"  'T  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  whence,  indeed,       i 
"  You  might  expect  a  lady  to  proceed  ; 
"  But  O I  this  creature,  far  as  I  could  trace, 
"  Will  soon  be  carried  to  another  place. 
"  *  Fair,  fragile  thing  I*  I  said,  when  first  my  eye 
"  Caught  hers,  *  wilt  thou  expand  thy  wings  and 
fly? 


rich  varietv  of  those  strlMng  intellectnal  portnitB  which  mai\ 
the  hand  of  oar  poetical  Bembrandt.  Theserene  elsM  of  her 
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"  *  Or  wilt  thou  vanish  ?  Beauteous  spirit,  stay  I' — 
"  For  will  it  not  (I  questioned)  melt  away? 
"  No !  it  was  mortal — I  unseen  was  near, 
**  And  saw  the  bosom's  sigh,  the  standing  tear  I 
'*  She  thought  profoundly,  for  I  stay'd  to  look, 
"  And  first  she  read,  then  laid  aside  her  book ; 
'*  Then  on  her  hand  reclined  her  lovely  head, 
"  And  seem*d  unconscious  of  the  tear  she  shed. 

"  *  Art  thou  so  much,'  I  said,  *  to  grief  a  prey  ?* 
**  1111  pity  pain'd  me,  and  I  rode  away. 

"  Tell  me,  my  Brother,  is  that  sorrow  dread 
"  For  the  great  change  that  bears  her  to  the  dead  ? 
*'  Has  she  connections  ?  Does  she  love  ? — ^I  feel 
"  Pity  and  grief,— wilt  thou  her  woes  reveal  ?" 

'*  They  are  not  lasting,  Richard,  they  are  woes 
"  Chastised  and  meek  I  she  sings  them  to  repose ; 
"  If  not,  she  reasons ;  if  they  still  remain, 
**  She  finds  resource,  that  none  shall  find  in  vain. 

"  Whether  disease  first  grew  upon  regret, 
"  Or  nature  gave  it,  is  uncertain  yet, 
'^  And  must  remain ;  the  frame  was  slightly  made, 
"  That  grief  assail'd,  and  aU  is  now  decayed  I 

*'  But  though  so  willing  firom  the  world  to  part, 
'^  I  must  not  call  her  case  a  broken  heart ; 
*'  Nor  dare  I  take  upon  me  to  maintain 
*^  That  hearts  once  broken  never  heal  again." 


She  was  an  only  daughter,  one  whose  sire 
Loved  not  that  girls  to  knowledge  should  aspire ; 
But  he  had  sons,  and  Ellen  quickly  caught 
Whatever  they  were  by  their  masters  taught ; 
This  when  the  father  saw—''  It  is  the  turn 
"  Of  her  strange  mind,"  said  he ;  "  but  let  her 

learn ; 
"  'T  is  ahnost  pity  with  that  shape  and  face— 
**■  But  is  a  fashion,  and  brings  no  disgrace  ; 
"  Women  of  old  wrote  verse,  or  for  Sie  stage 
<<  Brought  forth  their  works !  they  now  are  rea« 

soners  sage, 
''  And  with  severe  pursuits  dare  grapple  and  en- 
gage: 
''  If  such  her  mind,  I  shall  in  vain  oppose ; 
''  If  not,  her  labours  of  themselves  will  close." 

Ellen,  *t  was  found,  had  skill  without  pretence, 
And  silenced  envy  by  her  meek  good  sense ; 
That  Ellen  leamt,  her  various  knowledge  proved ; 
Soft  words  and  tender  looks,  that  Ellen  loved ; 
For  he  who  taught  her  brotiiers  found  in  her 
A  constant,  ready,  eager  auditor ; 
This  he  perceived,  nor  could  his  joy  disguise. 
It  tuned  his  voice,  it  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

Not  very  young  nor  very  handsome  he, 
But  very  fit  an  Abelard  to  be ; 
His  manner  and  his  meekness  hush'd  alarm 
In  all  but  Ellen— Ellen  felt  the  charm ; 
Hers  was  fond  "filial  love,"  she  found  deUght 
To  have  her  mind's  dear  father  in  her  sight ; 
But  soon  the  borrowed  notion  she  resigned — 
He  was  no  father,  even  to  the  mind. 


But  EUen  had  her  comforts—"  He  wiU  speak," 
She  said,  "  for  he  beholds  me  fond  and  weak : 
"  Fond,  and  he  therefbre  may  securely  plead, — 
"  Weak,  I  have  therefore  of  his  firmness  need ; 
"  With  whom  my  father  will  his  EUen  trust, 
"  Because  he  knows  him  to  be  kind  and  just." 

"  Alas  I  too  well  the  conscious  lover  knew 
The  parent's  mind,  and  well  the  daughter's  too ; 
He  felt  of  duty  the  imperious  call, 
Beheld  his  danger,  and  must  fly  or  fall. 
What  would  the  parent,  what  his  pupils  think? 
Oh  I  he  was  standing  on  perdition's  brink  : 
In  his  dilemma  flight  alone  remain'd, 
And  could  he  fly  whose  very  soul  was  chain'd  ? 
He  knew  she  lov'd  ;  she  tried  not  to  conceal 
A  hope  she  thought  that  virtue's  self  might  feel. 

Ever  of  her  and  her  frank  heart  afindd. 
Doubting  himself,  he  sought  in  absence  aid. 
And  had  resolved  on  flight,  but  still  the  act  de- 

lay'd; 
At  last  so  high  his  apprehension  rose. 
That  he  would  both  his  love  and  labour  close. 

"  While  undisclosed  my  fear  each  inst«nt  grows, 
"  And  I  lament  the  guilt  that  no  one  knows  ; 
"  Success  undoes  me,  and  the  view  that  cheers 
"  All  other  men,  all  dark  to  me  appears !" 

Thus  as  he  thought,  his  Ellen  at  his  side 
Her  soothing  softness  to  his  grief  applied ; 
With  like  efiect  as  water  cast  on  flame. 
For  he  more  heated  and  confused  became. 
And  broke  in  sorrow  from  the  wondering  maid, 
Who  was  at  once  offended  and  afraid  ; 
Yet  "  Do  not  go  1"   she   cried,  and  was  awhile 
obey'd. 

"  Art  thou  then  ill,  dear  friend  ?"  she  ask'd, 
and  took 
His  passive  hand — "  How  very  pale  thy  look ! 
"  And  thou  art  cold,  and  tremblest — pray  thee  tell 
"  Thy  friend,  thy  Ellen,  is  her  master  well  ? 
"  And  let  her  with  her  loving  care  attend 
"  To  all  that  vexes  and  disturbs  her  friend." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  lady  I  we  have  all  our  cares, 
"  And  I  am  troubled  with  my  poor  affairs : 
"  Thou  canst  not  aid  me,  Ellen ;  could  it  be 
"  And  might  it,  doubtless  I  would  fly  to  thee ; 
"  But  we  have  sundry  duties,  and  must  all, 
"  Hard  as  it  may  be,  go  where  duties  call. 
"  Suppose  the  trial  were  this  instant  thine, 
"  Couldst  thou  the  happiest  of  thy  views  resign 
"  At  duty's  strong  command  ?" — "  If  thou  wert 

by," 
Said  the  unconscious  maiden,  "  I  would  try  I" — 
And  as  she  sigh'd  she  heard  the  soft  responsive 

sigh. 

And  then  assuming  steadiness,  "  Adieu !" 
He  cried,  and  from  Uie  grieving  Ellen  flew  ; 
And  to  her  father  with  a  bleeding  heart 
He  went,  his  grief  and  purpose  to  impart ; 
Told  of  his  health,  and  did  in  part  confess 
That  he  should  love  the  noble  maiden  less. 
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The  parent's  pride  to  sudden  rage  gave  way — 
'*  And  the  girl  loves !  that  plainly  you  would  say  ; 
"  And  you  with  honour,  in  your  pride,  retire  !  — 
"  Sir,  I  your  prudence  envy  and  admire." 

But  here  the  father  saw  the  rising  frown, 
And  quickJy  let  his  lofty  spirit  down. 

'*  Forgive  a  parent ! — I  may  well  excuse 
*'  A  girl  who  could  perceive  such  worth  and  choose 
"  To  make  it  hers :  we  must  not  look  to  meet 
*'  All  we  might  wish ; — ^is  age  itself  discreet  ? 
*'  Where  conquest  may  not  be,  'tis  prudence  to  re- 
treat." 

Then,  with  the  kindness  worldly  minds  assume, 
He  praised    the     self-pronounced    and    rigorous 

doom; 
He  wonder'd  not  that  one  so  young  should  love. 
And  much  he  wish*d  he  could  the  choice  approve  ; 
Much  he  lamented  such  a.  mind  to  lose, 
And  begg'd  to  learn  if  he  could  aid  his  views, 
If  such  were  form*d — then  closed   the  short   ac- 
count, 
And  to  a  shilling  paid  the  full  amount. 

So  Cecil  left  the  mansion,  and  so  flew 
To  foreign  shores,  without  an  interview : 
He  must  not  say,  I  love — ^he  could  not  say,  Adieu  ! 

Long  was  he  absent ;  as  a  guide  to  youth. 
With  grief  contending,  and  in  search  of  truth, 
In  courting  peace,  and  trying  to  forget 
What  was  so  deeply  interesting  yet. 

A  friend  in  England  gave  him  all  the  news, 
A  sad  indulgence  that  he  would  not  lose : 
He  told  how  Ellen  suffer'd,  how  they  sent 
The  maid  from  home  in  sullen  discontent, 
With  some  relation  on  the  Lakes  to  live, 
In  all  the  sorrow  such  retirements  give ; 
And  there  she  roved  among  the  rocks,  and  took 
Moss  from  the  stone,  and  pebbles  from  the  brook  ; 
Gazed  on  the  flies  that  settled  on  the  flowers, 
And  so  consumed  her  melancholy  hours. 

Again  he  wrote. — The  father  then  was  dead. 
And  Ellen  to  her  native  village  fled. 
With  native  feeling — there  she  oped  her  door. 
Her  heart,  her  purse,  and  comforted  the  poor, 
The  sick,  the  sad,— and  there  she  pass'd  her  days, 
Deserving  much,  but  never  seeking  praise, 
Her  task  to  guide  herself,  her  joy  the  fairn  to 

raise. 
Nor  would  she  nicely  faults  and  merits  weigh. 
But  loved  the  impulse  of  her  soul  t'  obey : 
The  prayers  of  all  she    heard,   their  sufferings 

view'd, 
Nor  tum'd  from  any  save  when  love  pursued ; 
For  though  to  love  disposed,  to  kindness  prone, 
She  thought  of  Cecil,  and  she  lived  alone. 

Thus  heard  the  lover  of  the  life  she  pass'd 
Till  his  return, — and  he  retum'd  at  last ; 
For  he  had  saved,  and  was  a  richer  man 
Than  when  to  teach  and  study  he  began ; 
Something  his  father  left,  and  he  could  fly 
To  the  loved  country  where  he  wish'd  to  die. 


"  And  now,"  he  said,  "  this  maid  with  gentle 

^       mind 
"  May  I  not  hope  to  meet,  as  good,  as  kind, 
^*  As  in  the  days  when  first  her  friend  she  knew 
*^  And  then  could  trust — and  he  indeed  is  true  ? 
"  She  knew  my  motives,  and  she  must  approve 
"  The  man  who  dared  to  sacrifice  his  love 
**  And  fondest  hopes  to  virtue  :  virtuous  she, 
"  Nor  can  resent  that  sacrifice  in  me." 

He  reasoned  thus,  but  fear'd,  and  soaght   the 
friend 
In  his  own  country,  where  his  doubts  must  end  : 
They  then  together  to  her  dwelling  came, 
And  by  a  servant  sent  her  lover's  name, 
A  modest  youth,  whom  she  before  had  known. 
His  favourite  then,  and  doubtless  tkett  her  own. 

They  in  the  carriage  heard  the  servants  speak 
At  Ellen's  door — ''  A  maid  so  heavenly  meek, 
'*  Who  would  all  pain  extinguish  1     Yet  will  she 
"  Pronounce  my  doom,  1  feel  the  certainty  !** 
"  Courage !"  the  friend  exclaim'd ; "  the  lover's  fear 
'*  Grows  without  ground :"  but  Cecil  wonkl  not 

hear; 
He  seem'd  some  dreadful  object  to  explore,  '  | 

And  fix'd  his  fearful  eye  upon  the  door, 
Intensely  longing  for  reply— the  thing  I 

That  must  to  him  his  future  fortune  bring ;  | ; 

And  now  it  brought!  like  Death's  cold  hand  it    \ 

came —  !j 

<*  The  lady  was  a  stranger  to  the  name  !"  {| 

Backward  the  lover  in  the  carriage  fell,  i , 

Weak,  but  not  fainting—"  All,"  said  he,  "  is  well !    j 
"  Betum  with  me — I  have  no  more  to  seek  !"  , 

And  this  was  all  the  woAil  man  would  speak.  . 

Quickly  he  settled  all  his  worldly  views. 
And  sail'd  from  home,  his  fiercer  pains  to  lose  | 

And  nurse  the  milder — now  with  labour  leas 
He  might  his  solitary  world  possess, 
And  taste  the  bitter-sweet  of  love  in  idleness. 

Greece  was  the  land  he  chose  ;  a  mind  decaj'd       I 
And  ruin'd  there  through  glorious  ruin  stray'd. 
There  read,  and  walk'd,  and  mused, — there  loved, 

and  wept,  and  pray'd. 
Nor  would  he  write,  nor  suffer  hope  to  live. 
But  gave  to  study  all  his  mind  could  give  ; 
Till,  with  the  dead  conversing,  he  began 
To  lose  the  habits  of  a  living  man,  | 

Save  that  he  saw  some  wretched,  them  he  tried 
To  soothe, — some   doubtful,   them    he  strove   to 

guide; 
Nor  did  he  lose  the  mind's  ennobling  joy 
Of  that  new  state  that  death  must  not  destroy ; 
What  time  had  done  we  know  not,  — Death  was 

nigh, 
To  his  first  hopes  the  lover  gave  a  sigh. 
But  hopes  more  new  and  strong  eonfirm'd  his  wish 

to  die. 

Meantime  poor  Ellen  in  her  cottage  thought 
"  That  he  would  seek  her— sure  she  should  be 

sought: 
"  She  did  not  mean — it  was  an  evil  hoar, 
**  Her  thoughts  were  guardless,  and  beyond  her 

jwwer ; 
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*'  And  for  one  speech,  and  that  in  rashness  made ! 
'*  Have  I  no  friend  to  soothe  him  and  persuade  ? 
'*  He  must  not  ieare  me — he  again  will  come, 
"  And  we  shall  have  one  hope,   one  heart,  one 
home  r 

But  when  she  heard  that  he  on  foreign  ground 
Sought  his  lost  peace,  hers  never  more  was  found  ; 
But  sUll  she  felt  a  varying  hope  that  love 
Would  all  these  slight  impediments  remove. — 
"  Has  he  no  friend  to  tell  him  that  our  pride 
"  Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  ? 
"  Soon  as  the  hasty  sacrifice  is  made, 
"  A  look  will  soothe  us,  and  a  tear  persuade ; 
*'  Have  I  no  friend  to  say  *  Return  again, 
*'  ^  Reveal  your  wishes,  and  relieve  her  pain  ?'  " 

With  suffering  mind  the  maid  her  prospects 
view'd. 
That  hourly  varied  with  the  varying  mood ; 
As  pass'd  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year, 
The  faint  hope  sicken'd,  and  gave  place  to  fear. 

No  Cecil  came ! — "  Come,  peevish  and  uigust  !'* 
Sad  Ellen  cried,  "  why  cherish  this  disgust  ? 
"  Thy  Ellen's  voice  could  charm  thee  once,  but 

thou 
<<  Canst  nothing  see  or  hear  of  Ellen  now !" 

Yes!  she  was  right;   the  grave  on  him  was 
closed, 
And  there  the  lover  and  the  friend  reposed. 
The  news  soon  reach'd  her,  and  she  then  replied 
In  his  ovm  manner — **  I  am  satisfied  I" 

To  her  a  lover's  legacy  is  paid. 
The  darling  wealth  of  the  devoted  maid ; 
From  this  her  best  and  favourite  books  she  buys, 
From  this  are  doled  the  favourite  charities ; 
And  when  a  tale  or  face  affects  her  heart, 
This  is  the  fund  that  must  relief  impart. 

Such  have  the  ten  last  years  of  Ellen  been  t 
Her  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen  ! 
That  half  angelic  being  still  must  fade 
Till  all  the  angel  in  the  mind  be  made ; 
And  now  the  closing  scene  will  shortly  come— 
She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home  ; 
But  still  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  usual  softeners  of  the  peasant's  cares : 
And  though  she  prays  not  with  the  dying  now. 
She  teaches  them  to  die,  and  shows  them  how. 


"  Such  is  my  tale,  dear  Richard,  but,  that  told, 
"  I  must  all  comments  on  the  text  withhold ; 
"  What  is  the  sin  of  grief  I  cannot  tell,' 
**  Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  well ; 
**  But  to  the  cause  of  mercy  I  incline, 
*'  Or,  O !  my  Brother,  what  a  fate  is  mine  I"^ 
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1  C*  This  little  story  is,  we  tliink,  one  of  the  most  simple, 
^aceftil,  and  pathetic  of  all  Mr.  Crabbe's  compositions."— 
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WILLLLM  BAILEY. 

Disooorse  on  Jealoosy^Of  unsuspicious  Men — Visit  William 
and  his  Wife-His  Dwelling— Story  of  William  and  Fanny 
>  Character  of  both— Their  Ck)ntract~Fanny's  Visit  to  an 
Aunt— Its  Consequences— Her  Father's  Expectation— His 
Deatb->WiUiam  a  Wanderer~His  Mode  of  Livtn«-The 
Acquaintance  he  forms— IVavels  aeroas  the  Kingdom — 
Whom  lie  finds— The  Event  of  their  Meeting. 

The  letters  Richard  in  a  morning  read 

To  quiet  and  domestic  comforts  led ; 

And  George,  who  thought  the  world  could  not 

supply 
Comfort  so  pure,  reflected  with  a  sigh ; 
Then  would  pursue  the  subject,  half  in  play, 
Half  earnest,  till  the  sadness  wore  away. 

They  spoke  of  Passion's  errors,  Love's  disease, 
His  pains,  afflictions,  wrongs,  and  jealousies ; 
Of  Herod's  vile  commandment — that  his  wife 
Should  live  no  more,  when  he  no  more  had  life ; 
He  could  not  bear  that  royal  Herod's  spouse 
Should,  as  a  widow,  make  her  second  vows ; 
Or  that  a  mortal  with  his  queen  should  wed, 
Or  be  the  rival  of  the  mighty  dead. 

*'  Herods,"  said  Richard,  *<  doubtless  may  be 
found, 
'*  But  haply  do  not  in  the  world  abound ; 
**  Ladies,  indeed,  a  dreadful  lot  would  have, 
"  If  jealousy  could  act  beyond  the  grave : 
'*  No  doubt  Othellos  every  place  supply, 
"  Though  every  Desdemona  does  not  die ; 
"  But  there  are  lovers  in  the  world  who  live 
*'  Slaves  to  the  sex,  and  every  fault  forgive." 

"  I  know,"  said  George,   "  a  happy  man  and 
kind, 
"  Who  finds  his  wife  is  all  he  wish'd  to  find, — 
**  A  mild,  good  man,  who,  if  he  nothing  sees, 
**  Will  suffer  nothing  to  disturb  his  ease  ; 
^^  Who,  ever  yielding  both  to  smiles  and  sighs, 
*^  Admits  no  story  that  a  wife  denies, — 
*^  She  guides  his  mind,  and  she  directs  his  eyes. 

'*  Richard,  there  dwells  within  a  mile  a  pair 
"  Of  good  examples, — I  will  guide  you  there : 
'*  Such  man  is  William  Bailey, — but  his  spouse 
**  Is  virtue's  self  since  she  had  made  her  vows. 
*^  I  speak  of  ancient  stories,  long  worn  out, 
"  That  honest  William  would  not  talk  about ; 
"  But  he  will  sometimes  check  her  starting  tear, 
"  And  call  her  self-correction  too  severe. — 
"  In  their  own  inn  the  gentle  pair  are  placed, 
**  Where  you  behold  the  marks  of  William's  taste : 
*^  They  dwell  in  plenty,  in  respect,  and  peace, 
"  Landlord  and  lady  of  the  Golden  Fleece : 
"  Public  indeed  their  calling,  but  there  come 
'*  No  brawl,  no  revel  to  that  decent  room ; 
'*  All  there  is  still,  and  comely  to  behold, 
*'  Mild  as  the  fleece,  and  pleasant  as  the  gold ; 
**  But,  mild  and  pleasant  as  they  now  appear, 
^'  They  first  experienced  many  a  troubled  year ; 
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"  And  that,  if  known,  might  not  command  our 

praiae  , 

'*  Like  the  smooth  tenor  of  their  present  days. 

"  Our  hostess,  now  so  grave  and  steady  grown, 
"  Has  had  some  awkward  trials  of  her  own  : 
"  She  was  not  always  so  resign'd  and  meek, — 
''  Yet  can  I  Uttle  of  her  faiUngs  speak ; 
"  Those  she  herself  will  her  misfortunes  deem, 
"  And  slides  discreetly  from  the  dubious  theme ; 
"  But  you  shall  hear  the  tale  that  I  will  tell, 
**  When  we  have  seen  the  mansion  where  they 
dwell." 

They  saw  the  mansion, — and  the  couple  made 
Obeisance  due,  and  not  without  parade : 
"  His  honour,  still  obliging,  took  delight 
*'  To  make  them  pleasant  in  each  other's  ^ht; 
"  It  was  their  duty — ^they  were  very  sure 
"  It  was  their  pleasure." 

This  they  could  endure, 
Nor  tum'd  impatient.    In  the  room  around 
Were  care  and  neatness :  instruments  were  found 
For  sacred  music,  books  with  prints  and  notes 
By  learned  men  and  good,  whom  William  quotes 
In  mode  fiimiliar— Beveridge,  Doddridge,  Hall, 
Fyle,  Whitby,  Hammond— he  refers  to  all. 

Next  they  beheld  his  garden,  fhiitfiil,  nice, 
And,  as  he  said,  his  little  paradise. 

In  man  and  wife  appeared  some  signs  of  pride, 
Which  they  perceived   not,  or  they  would  not 

hide — 
*'  Their   honest  saving,   their  good  name,  their 

skill, 
"  His  honour's  land,  which  they  had  grace  to  till ; 
"  And  more  his  favour  shown,  with  all  their  firiends' 

good  will." 

l*hls  past,  the  visit  was  with  kindness  closed, 
And  George  was  ask'd  to  do  as  he  proposed. 

"  Richard,"  said  he,  "  though  I  myself  explore 
"  With  no  distaste  the  annals  of  the  poor, 
"  And  may  with  safety  to  a  brother  show 
"  What  of  my  humble  friends  I  chance  to  know, 
"  Richard,  there  are  who  call  the  subjects  low. 

"  The  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece— 't  is 
base — 
"  Would  I  could  cast  some  glory  round  the  place  I 

"  The  lively  heroine  once  adom'd  a  farm, — 
"  And  William's  virtue  has  a  kind  of  charm : 
"  Nor  shall  we,  in  our  apprehension,  need 

"  Riches  or  rank 1  think  I  may  proceed  : 

"  Virtue  and  worth  there  are  who  will  not  see 
"  In  humble  dress,  but  low  they  cannot  be." 


The   youth's   addresses  pleased   his   &vourite 

maid, — 
They  wish'd  for  union,  but  wero  both  afraid ; 
They  saw  the  wedded  poor,— and  fear  the  bliss 

delay'd: 


Yet  they  appear'd  a  happier  lass  and  swain 
Than  those  who  will  not  reason  or  refrain. 

William  was  honest,  simple,  gentle,  kind, 
Laborious,  studious,  and  to  thrift  inclined; 
More  neat  than  youthful  peasant  in  his  dress. 
And  yet  so  careful  that  it  cost  him  less : 
He  kept  from  inns,  though  doom'd  an  inn  to  keep. 
And  all  his  pleasures  and  pursulta  w^e  cheap : 
Yet  would  the  youth  perform  a  generous  deed, 
When  reason  saw  or  pity  felt  the  need ; 
He  of  his  labour  and  his  skill  would  lend, 
Nay,  of  his  money,  to  a  suffering  friend. 

William  had  manual  arts, — ^his  room  was  graced 
With  carving  quaint,  that  spoke  the  master's  taste ; 
But  if  that  taste  admitted  some  dispute. 
He  charm*d  the  nymphs  with  flageolet  and  flute. 

Constant  at  church,  and  there  a  little  prcmd. 
He  sang  with  boldness,  and  he  read  aloud ; 
Self-taught  to  write,  he  his  example  took, 
And  form'd  his  letters  from  a  printed  book. 

I  've  heard  of  ladies  who  profess'd  to  see 
In  a  man's  writing  what  his  mind  must  be  ; 
As  Doctor  Spurzheim's  pupils,  when  they  look 
Upon  a  skull,  will  road  it  as  a  book — 
Our  talents,  tendencies,  and  likings  trace. 
And  find  for  all  the  measure  and  the  place  : 
Strange  times  I  when  thus  we  are  completely  read 
By  man  or  woman,  by  the  hand  or  head ! 
Believe  who  can — but  William's  even  mind 
All  who  beheld  might  In  his  writing  find  ; 
His  not  the  scratches  whero  we  txy  in  vain 
Meaning  and  words  to  construe  or  expl^n. 

But  with  our  village  hero  to  proceed, — 
He  road  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  read ; 
Solemn  he  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  pace. 
By  nature  gifted  both  with  strength  and  grace. 

Black  parted  locks  his  polish'd  forohead  press'd ; 
His  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  confeas'd : 
His  smile  content,  and  seldom  moro,  convey'd  ; 
Not  like  the  smile  of  fair  illusive  maid, 
When  what  she  feels  is  hid,  and  what  she  wills  be- 
tray'd. 

The  lighter  damsels  call'd  his  manner  prim. 
And  laugh'd  at  virtue  so  arra/d  in  him  ; 
But  they  were  i»-anton,  as  he  well  replied. 
And  hoped  their  own  would  not  be  strongly  tried : 
Yet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  his  strokes 
Of  rustic  wit,  his  repartees,  and  jokes ; 
Nor  was  averse,  ere  yet  he  pledged  his  love. 
To  stray  yrith  damsels  in  the  shady  grove ; 
When  he  would  tell  them,  as  they  walk'd  aloiiip. 
How  the  birds  sang,  and  imitate  their  song : 
In  fact,  our  rustic  had  his  proper  taste, 
Was  with  peculiar  arts  and  manners  graced — 
And  Absalom  had  been,  had  Absalom  been  chaste. 

Frances,  like  William,  felt  her  heart  incline 
To  neat  attiro — but  Frances  would  be  fine  : 
Though  small  the  fkrm,  the  farmer's  daughter  knew 
Her  rank  in  life,  and  she  would  have  it  too. 
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This,  tnd  this  only,  gave  the  loyer  pain, 
He  thought  it  needless,  and  he  judged  it  Tain : 
Advice  in  hints  he  to  the  fault  applied. 
And  talk*d  of  sin,  of  vanity,  and  pride. 

"  And  what  it  proud,"  said  Frances,  "  hut  to 
stand 
"  Singing  at  church,  and  sawing  thus  your  hand  ? 
"  Looking  at  heaven  above,  as  if  to  bring 
^^  The  holy  angels  down  to  hear  you  sing  ? 
"  And  when  you  write,  you  try  with  all  your  skill, 
'*  And  cry,  no  wonder  that  you  wrote  so  ill ! 
"  For  you  were  ever  to  yourself  a  rule, 
"  And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  ^hool. 
**  Is  that  not  proud  ? — ^And  I  have  heafd  beside, 
"  The  proudest  creatures  have  the  hunlblest  pride. 
**  If  you  had  read  the  volumes  I  have  hired, 
"  Tou  'd  see  your  fault,  nor  try  to  b^  admired ; 
'^  For  they  who  read  such  books  etai  always  tell 
^<  The  fault  within,  and  read  the  mind  as  well." 

William  had  heard  of  hiring  books  before ; 
He  knew  she  read,  and  he  inqui^d  no  more ; 
On  him  the  subject  was  completely  lost. 
What  he  regarded  was  the  time  and  cost ; 
Tet  that  was  triiling^ust  a  present  whin, 
"  Novels  and  stories  I  what  were  they  to  him  ?" 

With  such  slight  qnarrek,  or  with  those  as  slight. 
They  lived  in  love,  and  dream'd  of  its  delight. 
Her  duties  Fanny  knew,  both  great  and  small. 
And  she  with  diUgence  observed  them  all ; 
If  e'er  she  faiPd  a  duty  to  fulfil, 
'T  was  childish  error,  not  rebellious  will ; 
For  her  much  reading,  though  it  touch'd  her  heart, 
Could  neither  vice  nor  indolence  impart. 

Yet,  when  from  William  and  her  friends  retired. 
She  found  her  reading  had  her  mind  inspired 
With   hopes  and   thoughts  of  high  mysterious 

things, 
Such  as  the  early  dream  of  kindness  brings ; 
And  then  she  wept,  and  wonder*d  aa  she  read. 
And  new  emotions  in  her  heart  were  bred : 
She  sometimes  fancied  that  when  love  was  true 
'T  was  more  than  she  and  William  ever  knew ; 
More  than  the  shady  lane  in  summer-eve. 
More  than  the  sighing  when  he  took  his  leave ; 
More  than  his  preference  when  the  lads  advance 
And  choose  their  partners  for  the  evening  dance ; 
Nay,  more  than  midnight  thoughts  and  morning 

dreams. 
Or  talk  when  love  and  marriage  are  the  themes ; 
In  fact,  a  something  not  to  be  defined. 
Of  all  subduing,  all  commanding  kind, 
That  fills  the  fondest  heart,  that  rules  the  proudest 

mind. 

But  on  her  lover  Fanny  still  relied. 
Her  best  companion,  her  sincerest  guide. 
On   whom   she  could  rely,  in  wIumq  she  would 
confide. 

All  jealous  fits  were  past ;  in  either  now 
Were  tender  wishes  fbr  the  binding  vow : 
There  was  no  secret  one  alone  possess'd. 
There  was  no  hope  that  waim'd  a  single  breast ; 


Both  felt  the  same  concerns  their  thoughts  employ. 
And  neither  knew  one  solitary  joy. 

Then  why  so  easy,  William  ?  why  consent 
To  wait  so  long  ?  thou  wilt  at  last  repent ; 
"  Within  a  month,"  do  Care  and  Prudence  say. 
If  all  be  ready,  linger  not  a  day ; 
Ere  yet  the  choice  be  made,  on  choice  debate. 
But,  having  chosen,  dally  not  with  fate. 

While  yet  to  wait  the  pair  were  half  content. 
And  half  disposed  their  purpose  to  repent, 
A  spinster-aunt,  in  some  great  baron's  place, 
Would  see  a  damsel,  pride  of  all  her  race ; 
And  Fanny,  fiatter'd  by  the  matron's  call, 
Obey'd  her  aunt,  and  long'd  to  see  the  Hall  -, 
For  halls  and  castles  in  her  fbncy  wrought, 
And  she  accounts  of  love  and  wonder  sought ; 
There  she  expected  strange  events  to  learn. 
And  take  in  tender  secrets  fond  concern ; 
There  she  expected  lovely  nymphs  to  view, 
Perhaps  to  hear  and  meet  their  lovers  too ; 
The  JuHaa,  tender  souls!  the  Henrys  kind  and 

true! 
There  she  expected  plotting!  to  detect. 
And — but  I  know  not  what  she  might  expeofr— 
All  she  was  taught  in  books  to  be  her  guide. 
And  all  that  nature  taught  the  nymph  beside. 

Now  that  good  dame  had  In  the  castle  dwelt 
So  long  that  she  for  all  its  people  felt ; 
She  kept  her  sundry  keys,  and  ruled  o'er  all. 
Female  and  male,  domestics  in  the  hall ; 
By  her  lord  trusted,  worthy  of  her  trust. 
Proud  but  obedient,  bountifU  but  just. 

She  praised  her  lucky  stars,  that  in  her  place 
She  never  found  neglect,  nor  felt  disgrace : 
To  do  her  duty  was  her  soul's  delight. 
This  her  inferiors  would  to  theirs  excite, 
This  her  superiors  notice  and  requite ; 
To  either  class  she  gave  the  praises  due. 
And  still  more  grateful  as  more  favour'd  grew. 
Her  lord  and  lady  were  of  peerless  worth, 
In  power  unmatch'd,  in  glory,  and  in  birth ; 
And  such  the  virtue  of  the  noble  race. 
It  reach'd  the  meanest  servant  in  the  place ; 
All,  from  the  chief  attendant  on  my  lord 
To  the  groom's  helper,  had  her  civil  word ; 
From  Miss  Montregor,  who  the  ladies  taught, 
To  the  rude  lad  who  in  the  garden  wrought ; 
From  the  first  favourite  to  the  meanest  drudge. 
Were  no   such  women,   Heaven  should  be   her 

judge ; 
Whatever  stains  were  theirs,  let  them  reside 
In  that  pure  place,  and  they  were  mundified  ,* 
The  sun  of  favour  on  their  vileness  shone. 
And  all  their  fkults  like  morning  mists  were  gone. 

There  was  Lord  Robert!  could  she  have  her 

choice. 
From  the  world's  masters  he  should  have  her 

voice ; 
So  kind  and  gracious  in  his  noble  ways. 
It  was  a  pleasure  speaking  in  his  praise : 
And  Lady  Catherine,— O I  a  prince's  pride 
Might  by  one  smile  of  hers  be  gratified ; 


With  her  would  monarchs  all  their  glory  share, 
And  in  her  presence  banish  all  their  care. 

Such  was  the  matron,  and  to  her  the  maid 
Was  by  her  lover  careftilly  convey*d. 

When  William  first  the  invitation  read 
It  some  displeasure  in  his  spirit  bred  ; 
Not  that  one  jealous  thought  the  man  possess'd, 
He  was  by  fondness,  not  by  fear  distress'd ; 
But  when  his  Fanny  to  his  mind  convey'd 
The  growing  treasures  of  the  ancient  maid, 
The  thirty  years,  come  June,  of  service  past, 
Her  lasting  love,  her  life  that  would  not  last ; 
Her  power!  her  place  I  what  interest!  what  re- 
spect 
She  had  acquired — and  shall  we  her  neglect  ? 

"  No,   Frances,  no !"    he  answer'd,   "  you  are 

right ; 
"  But  things  appear  in  such  a  different  light !'' 
Her  parents  bless*d  her,  and,  as  well  became 
Their  love,   advised  her,  that  they  might    not 

blame : 
They  said,  *^  If  she  should  earl  or  countess  meet, 
^*  She  should  be  humble,  cautious,  and  discreet ; 
**  Humble,  but  not  abased,  remembering  all 
*'  Are  kindred  sinners, — children  of  the  &11 ; 
"  That  from  the  earth  our  being  we  receive, 
*^  And  are  all  equal  when  the  earth  we  leave." 

They  then  advised  her  in  a  modest  way 
To  make  replies  to  what  my  Lord  might  say ; 
Her  aunt  would  aid  her,  who  was  now  become 
With  nobles  noble,  and  with  lords  at  home.^ 

So  went  the  pair ;  and  William  told  at  night 
Of  a  reception  gracious  and  polite ; 
He  spake  of  galleries  long  and  pictures  tall. 
The  handsome  parlours,  the  prodigious  hall ; 
The  busts,  the  statues,  and  the  floors  of  stone, 
The  storied  arras,  and  the  vast  saloon. 
In  which  was  placed  an  Indian  chest  and  screen. 
With  figures  such  as  he  had  never  seen : 
He  told  of  these  as  men  enraptured  tell, 
And  gave  to  all  their  praise,  and  all  was  well. 

Left  by  the  lover,  the  desponding  maid 
Was  of  the  matron's  ridicule  afraid ; 
But  when  she  heard  a  welcome  frank  and  kind, 
The  wonted  firmness  repossessed  her  mind ; 
Pleased  by  the  looks  of  love  her  aunt  displayed, 
Her  fond  professions,  and  her  kind  parade. 

In  her  own  room,  and  with  her  niece  apart, 
She  gave  up  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart ; 
And,  grown  familiar,  bid  her  Fanny  come. 
Partake  her  cheer,  and  make  herself  at  home. 

Shut  in  that  room,  upon  its  cheerful  board 
She  laid  the  comforts  of  no  vulgar  hoard ; 


1  [Original  MS.:— 

The  mother**  wfaiiper  cannot  here  have  place ; 
The  words  distinffutah'd  were  bat  cape  and  lace, 
With  aomething  lyinff  in  a  cedar  chart. 
And  a  ahrewd  smile  tiiat  ftirther  thooghts  exprees'd.] 


Then   press'd   the   damsel   both   with   love    and    | 
pride, —  \ 

For  both  she  felt, — and  would  not  be  denied. 

I 
Grace  she  pronounced  before  and  after  meat,        I 

And  bless'd  her  God  that  she  could  talk  and  ent ; 

Then    with    new  glee    she    sang    her    patron's 
praise — 

*^  He  had  no  paltry  arts,  no  pimping  ways ; 

'*  She  had  the  roast  and  boil'd  of  every  day, 

**  That  sent  the  poor  with  grateful  hearts  away ;  • 

"  And  she   was   grateful Come,   my    darling, 

think 

"  Of  them  you  love  the  best,  and  let  us  drink." 

And  now  she  drank  the  healths  of  those  aboTe, 
Her  noble  friends,  whom  she  must  ever  love  ; 
But  not  together,  not  the  young  and  old. 
But  one  by  one,  the  number  duly  told ; 
And  told  their  merits  too — there  was  not  one 
Who  had  not  said  a  gracious  thing  or  done ; 
Nor  could  she  praise  alone,  but  she  would  take 
A  cheerful  glass  for  every  favourite's  sake, — 
And  all  were  favourites, — ^till  the  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  for  the  topgue  that  nearly  ceased  to  speak  ; 
That  rosy  cheek  that  now  began  to  shine. 
And  show  the  progress  of  the  rosy  wine ; 
But  there  she  ended — felt  the  singing  head. 
Then  pray'd  as  custom  will'd,  and  so  to  bed. 

The  mom  was  pleasant,  and  the  ancient  maid 
With  her  fair  niece  about  the  mansion  stray'd  : 
There  was  no  room  without  th'  appropriate  tale 
Of  blood  and  murder,  female  sprite  or  male  ; 
There  was  no  picture  that  th'  historic  dame 
Pass'd  by  and  gave  not  its  peculiar  fiune ; 
The  births,  the  visits,  weddings,  burials,  all 
That  chanced  for  ages  at  the  noble  Hall. 

These  and  each  revolution  she  could  state. 
And  give  strange  anecdotes  of  love  and  hate ; 
This  was  her  first  delight,  her  pride,  her  boast, — 
She  told  of  many  an  heiress,  many  a  toast. 
Of  Lady  Ellen's  flight,  of  Lord  Orlando's  ghost ; 
The   maid    tum'd  pale,   and   what   should   then 

ensue 
But  wine  and  cake  ? — the  dame  was  frighten'd  too. 

The   aunt  and    niece  now   walk'd    about    the 

grounds, 
And  sometimes  met  the  gentry  in  their  rounds ; 
**  Do  let  us  turn !"  the  timid  girl  exclaim' d — 
"  Turn !"    said   the   aunt ;    ^'  of  what    are    too 

ashamed  ? 
"  What  is  there  frightful  in  such  looks  as  those  ? 
"  What  is  it,  child,  you  fancy  or  suppose  ? 
*'  Look  at  Lord  Robert,  see  if  yon  can  trace 
'^  More  than  true  honour  in  that  handsome  face  ! 

'<  What !  you  must  think,  by  blushing  in  that 
way, 
"  My  lord  has  something  about  love  to  say ; 
**  But  I  assure  you  that  he  never  spoke 
"  Such  things  to  me  in  earnest  or  in  joke, 
'*  And  yet  I  meet  him  in  all  sorts  of  times, 
*^  When  wicked  men  are  thinking  of  their  crimes.** 
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"  There  I  let  them  pass  " "  Why,  yes,  indeed 

't  is  true 
"  That  was  a  look,  and  was  design*d  for  yon ; 
*'  But  what  the  wonder  when  the  sight  is  new  ? 
"  For  my  lord's  virtue  you  may  take  my  word, 
^^  He  would  not  do  a  thing  that  was  absurd." 

A  month  had  pass'd ;  *^  And  when  will  Fanny 
come  ?" 
The  lover  ask'd,  and  found  the  parents  dumb : 
They  had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  the  space. 
And  the  poor  maiden  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
Silence  so  long  they  could  not  understand. 
And  this  of  one  who  wrote  so  neat  a  hand ; 
Their  sister  sure  would  send  were  aught  amiss, 
But  youth  is  thoughtless — there  is  hope  in  this. 

As  time  elapsed  their  wonder  changed  to  woe, 
William  would  lose  another  day,  and  go ; 
Yet,  if  she  should  be  wilful  and  remain. 
He  had  no  power  to  take  her  home  again : 
But  he  would  go ! — He  went  and  he  retum'd, — 
And  in  his  look  the  pair  his  tale  discem'd : 
Stupid  in  grief,  it  seem'd  not  that  he  knew 
How  he  came  home,  or  what  he  should  pursue. 
Fanny  was  gone  I — her  aunt  was  sick  in  bed, 
Dying,  she  said— none  cared  if  she  were  dead ; 
Her  charge,  his  darling,  was  decoy'd,  was  fled ! 
But  at  what  time,  and  whither,  and  with  whom. 
None  seem'd  to  know — all  surly,  shy,  or  dumb. 

Each  blamed  himself,  all  blamed  the  erring  maid ; 
They  vow'd  revenge ;  they  cursed  their  fate,  and 

pray'd. 
Moved  by  his  grief,  the  father  sought  the  place, 
Ask'd  for  his  girl,  and  talk'd  of  her  disgrace  ; 
Spoke  of  the  villidn,  on  whose  cursed  head 
He  prayed  that  vengeance  might  be  amply  shed ; 
Then  sought  his  sister,  and  beheld  her  grief. 
Her  pain,  her  danger, — this  was  no  relief. 

"  Where  is  my  daughter  ?    bring  her  to  my 

sight  I"— 
"  Brother,  I  'm  rack'd    and    tortured   day  and 

night !" 
*'  Talk  not  to  me !  what  grief  have  you  to  tell  ? 
'*  Is  your  soul  rack'd,  or  to  your  bosom  heU  ? 
**  Where  is  my  daughter  ?"— "  She  would  take  her 

oath 
"  For  her  right  doing,  for  she  knew  them  both, 
**  And  my  young  lord  was  honour." — **  Woman, 

cease  I 
"  And  give  your  guilty  conscience  no  such  peace — 
"  You  *ve  sold  the  wretched  girl,  you  have  betrayM 

your  niece." — 
***  The  Lord  be  good !  and  O I  the  pains  that  come 
"  In  limb  and  body — ^Brother,  get  you  home  I 
*'  Your  voice  runs  through  me, — every  angry  word, 
<*  If  he  should  hear  it,  would  offend  my  lord." 

^*  Has  he  a  daughter  ?  let  her  run  away 
*'  With  a  poor  dog,  and  hear  what  he  will  say  I 
"  No  matter  what,  1 41  ask  him  for  his  son."— 
"  And  so  offend  ?  Now,  brother,  pray  be  gone  I" 

My  lord  appeared,  perhaps  by  pity  moved, 
And  kindly  said  he  no  such  things  approved. 


Nay,  he  was  angry  with  the  foolish  boy. 

Who  might  his  pleasures  at  his  ease  ci\joy ; 

The  thing  was  wrong — he  hoped  the  farm  did 

well, — 
The  angry  father  doom'd  the  farm  to  hell ; 
He  then  desired  to  see  the  villain-son, 
Though  my  lord  wam'd  him  such  excess  to  shun ; 
Told  him  he  pardon'd,  though  he  blamed  such  rage. 
And  bade  him  think  upon  his  state  and  age. 

'*  Think !  yes,  my  lord  !  but  thinking  drives  me 
mad — 
"  Give  me  my  child !— Where  is  she  to  be  had? 
*^  I  'm  old  and  poor,  but  I  with  both  can  feel, 
*<  And  so  shall  he  that  could  a  daughter  steal  I 
"  Think  you,  my  lord,  I  con  be  so  bereft, 
"  And  feel  no  vengeance  for  the  villain's  theft  ? 
"  Old  if  I  am,  could  I  the  robber  meet, 
"  I  'd  lay  his  breathless  body  at  my  feet. 
'*  Was  that  a  smile,  my  lord  ?  Think  you  your  boy 
"  Wm  both  the  father  and  the  child  destroy?" 
My  lord  replied,  **  I  'm  sorry  from  my  soul  I 
"  But  boys  are  boys,  and  there  is  no  control." 

''  So,  for  your  great  ones.  Justice  slumbers  then ! 
"  If  men  are  poor  they  must  not  feel  as  men. 
"  Will  your  son  marry  ?*' — "  Marry !"  said  my  lord, 
"  Your  daughter? — ^marry — ^no,  upon  my  word  I" 

"  What,  then,  our  stations  differ ! — But  your 

son 
*'  Thought  not  of  that— his  crime  has  made  them 

one, 
**  In  guilt  united.    She  shall  be  his  wife, 
"  Or  I  th'  avenger  that  will  toke  his  Ufe !" 

"  Old  man,  I  pity  and  forgive  you ;  rest 
"  In  hope  and  comfort, — ^be  not  so  distress'd ; 
**  Things  that  seem  bad  oft  happen  for  the  best : 
^*  The  girl  has  done  no  more  than  thousands  do, 
"  Nor  has  the  boy — they  laugh  at  me  and  you." 
"  And  this  my  vengeance — curse  him  1" — "  Nay, 

forbear ; 
**  I  spare  your  firenzy,  in  compassion  spare." 

**  Spare  me,  my  lord !  and  what  have  I  to  dread  ? 
"  O !    spare  not,  Heaven,  the   thunder   o'er  his 

head — 
"  The  bolt  he  merits  I'* 

Such  was  his  redress ; 
And  he  retum'd,  to  brood  upon  distress. 

And  what  of  Willism  ?— William  from  the  time 
Appeared  partaker  both  of  grief  and  crime ; 
He  cared  for  nothing,  nothing  he  pursued, 
But  walk'd  about  in  melancholy  mood : 
He  ceased  to  labour, — all  he  loved  before 
He  now  neglected,  and  would  see  no  more. 
He  said  his  flute  brought  only  to  his  mind 
When  he  was  happy,  and  his  Fanny  kind ; 
And  his  loved  walks,  and  every  object  near. 
And  every  evening-sound  she  loved  to  hear : 
The  shady  lane,  broad  heath,  and  starry  sky, 
Brought  home  reflections,  and  he  wish'd  to  die : 
Yet  there  he  stray'd,  because  he  wish'd  to  shun 
The  world  he  hated,  where  his  part  was  done ; 
As  if,  though  lingering  on  the  earth,  he  there 
Had  neither  hope  nor  calling,  tie  nor  care. 

3b 
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At  length  a  letter  from  the  daughter  came, 
"  Frances"  Bubscribed,  and  that  the  only  name ; 
She  "  pitied  much  her  parents,  spoke  of  fate, 
"  And  begg*d  them  to  forget  her,  not  to  hate ; 
*'  Said  she  had  with  her  all  the  world  could  give, 
**  And   only   pray'd  that   they  in   peace  should 

live, 
**  That  which  is  done  is  that  we  're  bom  to  do ; 
^^  This  she  was  taught,  and  she  believed  it  true : 
**  True  that  she  lived  in  pleasure  and  delight, 
"  But  often  drcam*d  and  saw  the  farm  by  night ; 
"  The  boarded  room  that  she  had  Icept  so  neat, 
"  And  all  her  roses  in  the  window-seat ; 
*'  The  pear-tree  shade,  the  jasmine's  lovely  gloom, 
"  With  its  long  twigs  that  blossom'd  in  the  room  ; — 
**  But  she  was  happy,  and  the  tears  that  fell 
"  As  she  was  writing  had  no  grief  to  tell ; 
"  We  weep  when  we  are  glad,  we  sigh  when  we 

are  well." 

A  bill  enclosed,  that  they  beheld  with  pain 
And  indignation,  they  retum'd  again  ; 
There  was  no  mention  made  of  William's  name, 
Check'd  as  she  was  by  pity,  love,  and  shame. 

William,  who  wrought   for  bread,  and  never 
sought 
More  than  the  day  demanded  when  he  wrought, 
Waa  to  a  sister  call'd,  of  all  his  race 
The  last,  and  dying  in  a  distant  place  : 
In  tender  terror  he  approach'd  her  bed, 
Beheld  her  sick,  and  buried  her  when  dead : 
He  was  her  heir,  and  what  she  left  was  more 
Tlian  he  required,  who  was  content  before. 

With  their  minds'  sufferings,  age,  and  growing 
pain, 
That  ancient  couple  could  not  long  remain, 
Nor  long  remain'd ;  and  in  their  dying  groan 
The  suffering  youth  perceived  himself  alone  ; 
For  of  his  health  or  sickness,  peace  or  care. 
He  knew  not  one  in  all  the  world  to  share ; 
Now  every  scene  would  sad  reflections  give. 
And  most  his  home,  and  there  he  could  not  live ; 
There  every  walk  would  now  distressing  prove, 
And  of  his  loss  remind  hfm,  and  his  love. 

With  the  small  portion  by  his  sister  left 
He  roved  about  as  one  of  peace  bereft. 
And  by  thii  body's  movements  hoped  to  find 
A  kind  of  wearied  stillness  in  the  mind, 
And  sooner  bring  it  to  a  sleepy  state. 
As  rocking  infant^  will  their  pains  abate. 

Thus,  careless,  lost,  unheeding  where  he  went, 
Nine  weary  years  the  wandering  lover  spent. 

His  sole  employment,  all  that  could  amuse, 
Was  his  companions  on  the  road  to  choose ; 
With  such  he  travell'd  through  the  parsing  day, 
Friends  of  the  hour,  and  walkers  by  the  way ; 
And  from  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
He  leam'd  the  sorrows  of  his  suffering  kind. 

He  leam'd  of  many  how  u^fust  their  fate. 
For  their  connexions  dwelt  in  better  state ; 
They  had  relations  famous,  great  or  rich, 
Learned  or  wise,  they  never  scrupled  which ; 


But  while  they  cursed  these  kindred  churU,  would 

try 
To  build  their  fame,  and  for  their  glory  lie. 

Others  delighted  in  misfortunes  Strang, 
The  sports  of  fortune  in  her  love  for  change. 

Some  spoke  of  wonders  they  before  had  seen. 
When  on  their  travels  they  had  wandering  been  ; 
How  they  had  sail'd  the  world  about,  and  found 
The  sailing  plain,  although  the  world  was  round ; 
How  they  beheld  for  months  th'  unsetting  sun. 
What  deeds  they  saw !  what  they  themselves  had 

done  I — 
What  leaps  at  Rhodes ! — what  glory  then  they 
won! 

There  were  who  spoke  in  terms  of  high  disdain 
Of  their  contending  against  power  in  vain. 
Suffering  from  tyranny  of  law  long  borne, 
And  life's  best  spirits  in  contentions  worn, — 
Happy  in  this,  th'  oppressors  soon  will  die. 
Each  with  the  vex'd  and  suffering  man  to  lie — 
And  thus  consoled  exclaim,  ^  Aiid  is  not  sorrow 
dry?" 

But  vice  offended :  when  he  met  with  those 
Who  could  a  deed  of  violence  propose, 
And  cry,  **  Should  they  what  we  desire  possess  ? 
**  Should  they  deprive  us,  and  their  laws  oppress  ?* 
William  would  answer,  "  Ours  is  not  redress." 
"  Would  you  oppression  then  for  ever  feel  ?" — 
"  'T  is  not  my  choice ;  but  yet  I  must  not  steal." 
*'  So,  first  they  cheat  us,  and  then  make  their  Iawb 
"  To  guard  their  treasures  and  to  back  their  cause ; 
*'  What  call  you  then,  my  friend,  the  rights  of 

man?"— 
"  To  get  his  bread,"  said  William,  "  if  he  can  ; 
*'  And  if  he  cannot,  he  must  then  depend 
^*  Upon  a  Being  he  may  make  his  friend." 
^*  Make  1"  they  replied  ;  and  conference  had  end. 

But  female  vagrants  would  at  times  express 
A  new-bom  pleasure  at  the  mild  address ; 
His  modest  wish  he  clothed  in  accent  meek. 
That  they  would  comfort  In  religion  seek. 

"  I  am  a  sinful  being !"  William  cried  ; 
"  Then,  what  am  I  ?"  the  conscious  heart  replied : 
And  oft-times  ponder'd  in  a  pensive  way, 
"  He  is  not  happy,  yet  he  loves  to  pray." 

But  some  would  freely  on  his  thoughts  intrude, 
And  thmst  themselves  'twixt  him  and  solitude : 
They  would  his  faith  and  of  its  strength  demand. 
And  all  his  soul's  prime  motions  understand. 
How  I  they  would  say,  such  woe  and  such  belief. 
Such  trust  in  Heaven,  and  yet  on  earth  such  grief! 
Thou  art  almost,  myfriend, — thou  art  not  all. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  the  self-destroying  call ; 
Thou  hast  a  camal  wish,  perhaps  a  will 
Not  yet  subdued, — ^the  root  is  growing  still : 
There  is  the  strong  man  yet  that  keeps  his  own. 
Who  by  a  stronger  must  be  overthrown ; 
There  is  the  burden  that  must  yet  be  gone. 
And  then  the  pilgrim  may  go  singing  on. 
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William  to  this  w6ald  seriouslj  incline, 
And  to  their  comforts  would  his  heart  resign ; 
It  soothed,  it  raised  him, — ^he  began  to  feel 
Th'  enlivening  warmth  of  methodistie  zeal ; 
He  leam'd  to  know  the  brethren  by  their  looks — 
He  sought  their  meetings,  he  perused  their  books ; 
But  yet  was  not  within  the  pale  and  yoke, 
And  as  a  novice  of  experience  spoke ; 
But  felt  the  comfort,  and  began  to  pray 
For  such  companions  on  the  king's  highway. 


William  had  now  across  the  kingdom  sped. 
To  th'  Eastern  Ocean  from  St.  David's  Head ; 
And  wandering  late,  with  various  thoughts  op- 
pressed, 
'T  was  midnight  ere  he  reach'd  his  place  of  rest, — 
A  village  inn,  that  one  wayfaring  friend 
Could  from  experience  safely  recommend, 
Where  the  kind  hostess  would  be  more  intent 
On  what  he  needed  than  on  what  he  spent ; 
Her  husband,  once  a  heathen,  she  subdued, 
And  with  religious  fear  his  mind  imbued  ; 
Though  his  conviction  came  too  late  to  save 
An  erring  creature  from  an  early  grave. 

Since  that  event,  the  cheerful  widow  grew 
In  size  and  substance, — her  the  brethren  knew ; 
And  many  friends  were  hers,  and  lovers  not  a  few : 
But  either  love  no  more  could  warm  her  heart. 
Or  no  man  came  who  could  the  warmth  impart. 

William  drew  near,  and  saw  the  comely  look 
Of  the  good  lady,  bending  o'er  her  book ; 
Hymns  it  appear'd, — for  now  a  pleasing  sound 
Seem'd  as  a  welcome  in  his  wanderings  found : 
He  enter'd  softly,  not  as  they  who  think 
That  they  may  act  the  ruffian  if  they  drink. 
And  who  conceive,  that  for  their  paltry  pence 
They  may  with  rules  of  decency  dispense ; 
Far  unlike  these  was  William, — ^he  was  kind, 
Exacting  nothing,  and  to  all  resign'd. 

He  saw  the  hostess  reading, — and  their  eyes 
Met  in  good  will,  and  something  like  surprise  : 
It  was  not  beauty  William  saw,  but  more. 
Something  like  that  which  he  had  loved  before — 
Something  that  brought  his  Fanny  to  his  view, 
In  the  dear  time  when  she  was  good  and  true ; 
And  his,  it  seem'd,  were  features  that  were  seen 
With  some  emotion — she  was  not  serene : 
And  both  were  moved  to  ask  what  looks  like  those 

could  mean. 
At  first  she  colour'd  to  the  deepest  red. 
That  hurried  off,  till  all  the  rose  was  fled ; 
She  call'd  a  servant,  whom  she  sent  to  rest, 
Then  made  excuse  to  her  attentive  guest ; 
She  own'd  the  thoughts  confused, — 'twaa  very 

true, 
He  brought  a  dear  departed  friend  in  view  : 
Then,  as  he  listened,  bade  him  welcome  there 
With  livelier  looks  and  more  engaging  air. 
And  stirr'd  the  fire  of  ling,  and  brush'd  the  wicker 

chair. 
Waiting  his  order  with  the  cheerful  look 
That  proved  how  pleasant  were  the  pains  she  took. 


He    was    refresh'd. — ^They   spake    on    various 
themes — 
Our  early  pleasures.  Reason's  first-drawn  schemes. 
Youth's  strong  illusions.  Love's  delirious  dreams : 
Then  from  her  book  he  would  presume  to  ask 
A  song  of  praise,  and  she  perform'd  the  task. 
The  clock  struck  twelve. — He  started—'^  Must  I 

go?" 
His  looks  spoke  plainly,  and  the  lady's  "  No :" 
So  down  he  sat, — and  when  the  clock  struck  one 
There  was  no  start,  no  efibrt  to  be  gone : 
Nor  stay'd  discourse. 

"  And  io  your  loven  were  cross'd, 
*'  And  the  loved  object  to  your  wishes  lost  ? 
"  But  was  she  faithless,  or  were  you  to  blame  ? 
^*  I  wish  I  knew  her — ^will  you  tell  her  name  ?" 

'*  Excuse  me — that  would  hurt  her  if  alive ; 
"  And,  if  no  more,  why  should  her  fault  survive  ?" 

"But  love  you  stlU?"— 

"  Alas  I  I  feel  I  do, 
"  When  I  behold  her  very  looks  in  you  I" 

"  Yet,  if  the  frail  one's  name  must  not  be 
known, 
"  My  friendly  guest  may  trust  me  with  his  own." 

This  done,  the  lady  paused,  and  then  replied, — 
"  It  grieves  me  much  to  see  your  spirit  tried ; 
"  But  she  was  like  me, — how  I  came  to  know 
"  The  lamb  that  stra/d  I  will  hereafter  show  ;— 
"  We  were  indeed  as  sisters. — Should  I  state 
"  Her  quiet  end,  you  would  no  longer  hate : 
"  I  see  your  heart, — and  I  shall  quickly  prove, 
"  Though  she  deserved  not,  yet  she  prised  your 

love: 
"  Long  as  she  breathed  was  heard  her  William's 

name — 
**  And  such  afiection  half  absolves  her  shame. 

"  Weep  not,  but  hear  me,  how  I  came  to  know 
"  Thee  and  thy  Frances— this  to  Heaven  I  owe  ; 
*'  And  thou  shalt  view  the  pledge,  the  very  ring, 
"  The  birthday  token — well  you  know  the  thing ; 
"  •  This,*  if  I  ever — thus  I  was  to  speak, 
**  As  she  had  spoken — but  I  see  you  weak : 

**  She  was  not  worthy " 

"  Oh  !  you  cannot  tell 
'*  By  what  accursed  means  my  Fanny  fell ! 
"  What  bane,  compulsion,  threats — for  she  was 

pure; 
"  But  from  such  toils  what  being  is  secure  ? 
"  Force,  not  persuasion,  robb'd  me.** 

"  You  are  right, 
"  So  has  she  told  me,  in  her  Maker's  sight : 

"  She  loved  not  vice " 

"  Oh !  no, — her  heart  approved 
"  All  that  her  God  commanded  to  be  loved ; 
"  And  she  is  gone." 

"  Consider  I  death  alone 
"  Gould  for  the  errors  of  her  life  atone.*' 

"  Speak  not  of  them :  I  would  she  knew  how 
dear 
"  I  hold  her  yet !— But  dost  thou  give  the  tear 
"  To  my  loved  Frances  ?     No  !  I  cannot  part 
"  With  one  who  has  her  face,  who  has  her  heart ; 
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"  With  looks  so  pleasing,  when  I  thee  behold| 
"  She  lives — that  bosom  is  no  longer  cold. 
"  Then  tell  me— art  thou  not — in  pity  speak — 
"  One  whom  I  sought,  while  living  meant  to  seek — 
"  Art  thou  my  Fanny  ? — Let  me  not  offend, — 
"  Be  something  to  me — be  a  sufferer's  friend — 
"  Be  more — be  all ! — the  precious  truth  confess — 
"  Art  thou  not  Frances  ?" — 

"Oh,  my  William!  yes  I 
"  But  spare  me,  spare  thyself,  and  suffer  less : 
^'  In  my  best  days,  the  spring-time  of  my  life, 
"  I  was  not  worthy  to  be  William's  wife ; 
"  A  widow  now — not  poor,  indeed — not  cast 
"  In  outer  darkness — sorrowing  for  the  past, 
'^  And  for  the  future  hoping — but  no  more : 
"  Let  me  the  pledges  of  thy  love  restore, 
"  And  give  the  ring  thou  gavest — let  it  be 
"  A  token  still  of  my  regard  for  thee, 
"  But  only  that,  and  to  a  worthier  now 
"  Consign  the  gift."— 

"  The  only  worthy  thou !" 
Replied  the  lover ;  and  what  more  expressed 
May  be  omitted — here  our  tale  shall  rest. 

This  pair,  our  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece, 
Command  some  wealth,  and  smile  at  its  increase ; 
Saving  and  civil,  cautious  and  discreet. 
All  sects  and  parties  in  their  mansion  meet ; 
There  from  their  chapels  teachers  go  to  share 
The  creature-comforts, — ^mockery  grins  not  there  ; 
There  meet  the  wardens  at  their  annual  feast. 
With  annual  pun — "  The  parish  must  be  fleeced ;" 
There  traders  find  a  parlour  cleanly  swept 
For  their  reception,  and  in  order  kept ; 
And  there  the  sons  of  labour,  poor,  but  free, 
Sit  and  enjoy  their  hour  of  liberty. 

So  live  the  pair, — and  life's  disasters  seem 
In  their  unruffled  calm  a  troubled  dream ; 
In  comfort  runs  the  remnant  of  their  life — 
He  the  fond  husband,  she  the  faithful  wife.' 


BOOK   XX. 


THE  CATHEDRAL-WALK. 

George  in  his  hypochondriac  State— A  Fkmily  Manrion  now 
a  Farm-house— The  Company  ther^— Their  ConvecMtion — 
Subjects  afTorded  by  the  Pictures— Doubts  if  Spirits  can 
appear— Arguments— Faets—-The  Relation  of  an  old  Lady 
—Her  Wallcs  in  a  Cathedral— Appearance  there. 

Im  their  discouse  again  the  Brothers  dwelt 
On  early  subjects — what  they  once  had  felt. 
Once  thought  of  things  mysterious ; — themes  that 

aU 
With  some  degree  of  reverence  recall. 


s  [«  <  William  Bailey'  is  the  bert  of  the  tales  of  hamble  life 
that  we  And  in  these  volumes ;  and  is  curiously  and  charae> 
teristically  compounded  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  aiTecting 
incidents,  and  lieen  and  sarcsstic  remarks." — Jevfbky.] 


George  then  reverted  to  the  days  of  old. 
When  his  heart  fainted,  and  his  hope  was  eold ; 
When  by  the  power  of  fancy  he  was  swa/d. 
And  every  impulse  of  the  mind  obey*d. 

'*  Then,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  Squire,  ^  my 
case 
"  Was  call'd  consumptive— I  must  seek  a  plaee 
"  And  soil  salubrious,  thither  must  repair, 
"  And  live  on  asses'  milk  and  milder  air. 
"  My  uncle  bought  a  farm,  and  on  the  land 
"  The  fine  old  mansion  yet  was  left  to  stand, 
**  Not  in  this  state,  but  old  and  much  decay'd ; 
"  Of  this  a  part  was  habitable  made. 
"  The   rest — ^who   doubts  ? — ^was   by  the   spirits 

seized, 
*'  Ghosts  of  all  kinds,  who  used  it  as  they  pleased. 

"  The  worthy  Farmer  tenant  yet  remain'd, 
"  Of  good  reports-he  had  a  fortune  gain'd  ; 
"  And  his  three  daughters  at  their  school  acquired 
'*  The  air  and  manner  that  their  swains  admired : 
*'  The  mother-gossip  and  these  daughters  three 
^*  Talk'd  of  genteel  and  social  company ; 
**  And  while  the  days  were  fine,  and  walks  were 

clean, 
'*  A  fresh  assemblage  day  by  day  were  seen. 

"  There  were  the  Curate's  gentle  maids,  and 
some 
"  From  all  the  neighbouring  villages  would  come  ; 
"  There,  as  I  stole  the  yew-tree  shades  among, 
"  I  saw  the  parties  walking,  old  and  young, 
"  Where  I  was  nothing — if  perceived,  they  said, 
"  '  The  man  is  harmless,  be  not  you  afiraid — 
"  *  A  poor  young  creature,  who,  they  say,  is  crossed 
**  '  In  love,  and  has  in  part  his  senses  lost ; 
**  '  His  health  for  certain,  and  he  comes  to  spend 
'*  *  His  time  with  us ;  we  hope  our  air  will  mend 
^'  *  A  frame  so  weaken'd,  for  the  learned  tribe 
*'  '  A  change  of  air  for  stubborn  ills  prescribe ; 
"  '  And  doing  nothing  often  has  prevail'd 
"  '  When  ten  physicians  have  prescribed  and  faiFd ; 
**  *  Not  that  for  air  or  change  there 's  much  to  say, 
"  *  But  nature  then  has  time  to  take  her  way  ; 
^*  *  And  so  we  hope  our  village  will  restore 
*'  *  This  man  to  health  that  he  possess'd  beftxre. 
**  *  He  loves  the  garden  avenues,  the  gloom 
^*  '  Of  the  old  chambers,  of  the  tap'stried  room, 
^* '  And  we  no  notice  take, — ^we  let  him  go  and 
come.' 

*^  So  spake  a  gay  young  damsel ;  but  she  knew 
"  Not  all  the  truth, — in  part  her  tale  was  true. 
"  Much  it  amused  me  in  the  place  to  be 
"  This  harmless  cipher,  seeming  not  to  see, 
"  Yet  seeing  all, — unnoticed  to  appear, 
"  Yet  noting  all ;  and  not  disposed  to  hear, 
'^  But  to  go  forth, — ^break  in  on  no  one's  plan, 
"  And  hear  them  speak  of  the  forsaken  man«^ 

"  In  scenes  like  these,  a  mansion  so  decay'dU 
"  With  blighted  trees  in  hoary  moss  array'd. 


I  [MS.  !— 

*'  To  take  my  way,  break  in  on  no  one*s  plan, 
"  Filling  a  pause — *  The  poor  disorder'd  man  I  *  **3 
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*^  And  ivy'd  walls  aronnd,  for  many 'an  hour 

<*  I  walk'd  alone,  and  felt  their  witching  power ; 

**  So  others  felt ; — the  young  of  either  sex 

"  Would  in  these  walks  their  timid  minds  perplex 

«  By  meeting  terrors,  and  the  old  appear'd, 

^*  Their  fears  upbraiding,   like   the  young   who 

fear'd ; 
"  Among  them  all  some  sad  discourse  at  night 
**  Was  sure  to  breed  a  terrified  delight : 
**  Some  luckless  one  of  the  attentive  dames 
**  Had  figures  seen  like  those  within  the  frames, 
"  Figures  of  lords  who  once  the  land  pos8ess*d, 
**  And  who  could  never  in  their  coffins  rest : 
"  Unhappy  spirits  I  who  could  not  abide 
"  The  loss  of  all  their  consequence  and  pride, 
**  'T  was  death  in  all  his  power,  their  very  names 

had  died. 

"  These  tales  of  terror  views  terrific  bred, 

"  And  sent  the  hearers  trembling  to  their  bed." 


In  an  autumnal  evening,  cool  and  still. 
The  sun  just  dropp'd  beneath  a  distant  hill, 
The  children  gasing  on  the  quiet  scene. 
Then  rose  in  glory  night's  m^estic  queen ; 
And  pleasant  was  the  checker'd  light  and  shade 
Her  golden  beams  and  maple  shadows  made ; 
An  ancient  tree  that  in  the  garden  grew. 
And  that  fair  picture  on  the  gravel  threw. 

Then  all  was  silent,  save  the  sounds  that  make 
Silence  more  awful,  while  they  faintly  break  ; 
The  frighten'd  bat's  low  shriek,  the  beetle's  hum. 
With  nameless  sounds  we  know  not  whence  they 
come. 

Such  was  the  evening;  and  that  ancient  seat 
The  scene  where  then  some  neighbours  chanced  to 

meet; 
Up  to  the  door  led  broken  steps  of  stone. 
Whose  dewy  surface  in  the  moonlight  shone 
On  vegetation  that  with  progress  slow. 
Where  man  forbears  to  fix  his  foot,  will  grow ; 
The  window's  depth  and  dust  repell'd  the  ray 
Of  the  moon's  light  and  of  the  setting  day ; 
Pictures  there  were,  and  each  display'd  a  face 
And  form  that  gave  their  sadness  to  the  place ; 
The  frame  and  canvas  show'd  that  worms  unseen. 
Save  in  their  works,  for  years  had  working  been ; 
A  fire  of  brushwood  on  the  irons  laid. 
All  the  dull  room  in  fitful  views  display'd, 
And  with  its  own  wild  light  in  fearful  forms  ar- 
ray'd. 

In  this  old  Hall,  in  this  departing  day. 
Assembled  friends  and  neighbours,  grave  and  gay. 
When  one  good  lady  at  a  picture  threw 
A  glance  that  caused  inquiry, — "  Tell  us  who  ?*' 

**  That  was  a  famous  warrior ;  one,  they  said, 
"  That  by  a  spirit  was  a  while  obey'd : 
"  In  all  his  drcadful  battles  he  would  say, 
"  *■  Or  win  or  lose,  I  shall  escape  to-day  ;' 
"  And  though  the  shot  as  thick  as  hail  came  round, 
"  On  no  occasion  he  received  a  wound  ; 


"  He  stood  in  safety,  free  from  all  alarm, 
*'  Protected — Heaven  forgive  him ! — by  his  charm: 
**  But  he  forgot  the  date,  till  came  the  hour 
"  When  he  no  more  had  the  protecting  power ; 
^*  And  then  he  bade  his  friends  around  farewell ! 
'*  *  I  faU  1 '  he  cried,  and  in  the  Instant  feU. 

*'  Behold  those  Infants  in  the  tnme  beneath  I 
"  A  witch  offended  wrought  their  early  death ; 
**  She  form'd  an  image,  made  as  wax  to  melt, 
'*  And  each  the  wasting  of  the  figure  felt ; 
"  The  hag  oonfess'd  it  when  she  came  to  die, 
**  And  no  one  living  can  the  truth  deny. 

"  But  see  a  beauty  in  King  William's  days, 
*^  With  that  long  waist,  and  those  enormous  stays : 
**  She  had  three  lovers,  and  no  creature  knew 
"  The  one  preferr'd,  or  the  discarded  two ; 
*'  None  could  the  secret  of  her  bosom  see ; 
^*  Loving — ^poor  maid  ! — ^the  attention  of  the  three, 
"  She  kept  such  equal  weight  in  either  scale, 
'^  'Twas  hard  to  say  who  would  at  last  prevail. 
"  Thus  you  may  think  in  either  heart  arose 
"  A  jealous  anger,  and  the  men  were  foes  : 
*'  Each  with  himself  concluded,  two  aside, 
"  The  third  may  make  the  lovely  maid  his  bride : 
**  This  caused  their  fate.— It  was  on  Thursday 

night 
'*  The  deed  was  done,  and  bloody  was  the  fight ; 
**  Just  as  she  went — poor  thoughtless  girl! — to 

prayers, 
*'  Ran  wild  the  maid  with  horror  up  the  stairs ; 
"  Pale  as  a  ghost,  but  not  a  word  she  said, 
'*  And  then  the  lady  utter'd,  *  Coates  is  dead !' 

*'  Then  the  poor  damsel  found  her  voice  and 

cried, 
**  *  Ran  through  the  body,  and  that  instant  died  I 
*'  *■  But  he  pronounced  your  name — and  so  was 

satisfied.' 
"  A  second  fell,  and  he  who  did  survive 
**  Was  kept  by  skill  and  sovereign  drugs  alive  ! 
^*  *  O I  would  she  see  me  I'  he  was  heard  to  say : 
"  *  No  I  I  'U  torment  him  to  his  dying  day,' 
"  The  maid  exclaim'd,  and  every  Thursday  night 
'*  Her  spirit  came  his  wretched  soul  to  fright. 
**■  Once  as  she  came  he  cried  aloud,  *  Forgive !' 
"  *  Never  !*  she  answered ;  *  never  while  you  live, 
'*  *  Nor  when  you  die,  as  long  as  time  endures ; 
'* '  You  have  my  torment  been,  and  I  '11  be  yours !' 
"  That  is  the  lady  I  and  the  man  confess'd 
"  Her  vengeful  spirit  would  not  let  him  rest.'* 

"But  are  there  Ghosts?"   exclaim'd   a  timid 
maid; 
"  My  father  tells  me  not  to  be  afraid ; 
"He  cries,  *  When  buried,  we  are  safe  enough,' — 
**  And  calls  such  stories  execrable  stuff." 

"  Your  father,  child,"  the  former  lady  cried, 
"  Has  learning  much,  but  he  has  too  much  pride ; 
"  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
"  What  things  in  nature  are  impossible, 
"  Or  out  of  nature,  or  to  prove  to  whom 
"  Or  for  what  purposes  a  ghost  may  come ; 
"  It  may  not  be  intelligence  to  bring, 
"  But  to  keep  up  a  notion  of  the  thing; 
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'*  And  though  from  one  such  fact  there  may  arise 
**  A  hundred  wild  improbabilities, 
'*  Yet,  had  there  never  been  the  truth,  I  say, 
**  The  yery  lies  themselves  had  died  away." 

**  True,"  said  a  friend ;  "  Heaven  doubtless  may 
dispense 
'*  A  kind  of  dark  and  clouded  evidence ; 
"  Grod  has  not  promised  that  he  will  not  send 
*'  A  spirit  freed  to  either  foe  or  friend ; 
*<  He  may  such  proof,  and  only  such,  bestow, 
**  Though  we  the  certain  truth  can  never  know ; 
"  And  therefore,  though  such  floating  stories  bring 
**  No  strong  or  certain  vouchers  of  the  thing, 
**  Still  would  I  not,  presuming,  pass  my  word 
"  That  all  such  tales  were  groundless  and  absurd." 

*'  But  you  will  grant,"  said  one  who  sat  beside, 
*'  That  all  appear  so  when  with  judgment  tried  ?" 

*'  For  that  concession,  madam,  you  may  call, 
**  When  we  have  sat  in  judgment  upon  all." 

An  ancient  lady,  who  with  pensive  smile 
Had  heard  the  stories,  and  been  mute  the  while, 
Now  said,  "  Our  prudence  had  been  better  shown 
**  By  leaving  uncontested  things  unknown ; 
**  Tet,  if  our  children  must  such  stories  hear, 
**  Let  us  provide  some  antidotes  to  fear  : 
"  For  all  such  errors  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
"  In  any  mind,  the  only  cure  is  Truth ; 
"  And  truths  collected  may  in  time  decide 
^'  Upon  such  facts,  or  prove,  at  least,  a  guide  : 
"  If,  then,  permitted,  I  will  fairly  state 
"  One  fact,  nor  doubt  the  story  I  relate ; 
"  1  for  your  perfect  acquiescence  call, 
"  'T  is  of  myself  I  tell."—"  O !  tell  us  all  I" 
Said  every  being  there :  then  silent  was  the  HalU 


**  Early  in  life,  beneath  my  parent's  roof, 
*'  Of  man's  true  honour  I  had  noble  proof — 
"  A  generous  lover,  who  was  worthy  found, 
"  Where  half  his  sex  are  hollow  and  unsound. 

"  My  father  faiPd  in  trade,  and  sorrowing  died, 
"  When  all  our  loss  a  generous  youth  supplied  ; 
"  And  soon  the  time  drew  on  when  he  should  say, 
"  *  O !  fix  the  happy,  fix  the  early  day  I* 
"  Nor  meant  I  to  oppose  his  wishes,  or  delay : 
"  But  then  came  fever,  slight  at  first  indeed, 
"  Then  hastening  on  and  threatening  in  its  speed  ; 
"  It  mock'd  the  powers  of  medicine ;  day  by  day 
"  I  saw  those  helpers  sadly  walk  away ; — 
"  So  came  the   hand-like  cloud,  and  with  such 

power, 
"  And  with  such  speed,  that  brought  the  mighty 

shower. 
"  Him  nursed  I  dying,  and  we  freely  spoke 
"  Of  what  might  follow  the  expected  stroke ; 
"  We  talk*d  of  spirits,  of  their  unknown  powers, 
"  And  dared  to  dwell  on  what  the  fate  of  ours ; 
"  But  the  dread  promise  to  appear  again, 
'*  Could  it  be  done,  I  sought  not  to  obtain ; 
"  But  yet  we  were  presuming, — *  Could  it  be,* 
"  He  said,  *  O  Emma !  I  would  come  to  thee  !' 


"  At  his  last  hour  his  reason,  late  astray, 
**  Again  retum*d  t'  illuminate  his  way. 

"  In  the  last  night,  my  mother  long  had  kept 
"  Unwearied  watch,  and  now  reclined  and  dept ; 
"  The  nurse  was  dreaming  in  a  distant  chair, 
"  And  I  had  knelt  to  soothe  him  with  a  prayer ; 
"  When,  with  a  look  of  that  peculiar  kind 
"  That  gives  its  purpose  to  the  fellow  mind, 
"  His  manner  spoke—*  Confide— be  not  afraid — 
"  *  I  shall  remember,' — this  was  all  convey'd, — 
"  *  I  know  not  what  awaits  departed  man, 
"  *  But  this  believe— I  meet  thee  if  I  can.* 


"  I  wlsh'd  to  die,— and  grief,  they  say,  will  kill, 
"  But  you  perceive  't  is  slowly  if  it  will ; 
^*  That  I  was  wretched  you  may  well  believe — 
"  I  judged  it  right,  and  was  resolved  to  grieve : 
"  I  lost  my  mother  when  there  lived  not  one, 
*'  Man,  woman,  child,  whom  I  would  seek  or  shun. 

"  The  Bean,  my  uncle,  with  congenial  gloom, 
"  Said,  *  Will  you  share  a  melancholy  home  ?' 
"  For  he  bewail'd  a  wife,  as  I  deplored 
"  My  fate,  and  bliss  that  could  not  be  restored. 

"  In  his  Cathedral's  gloom  I  paas'd  my  time, 
^'  Much  in  devotion,  much  in  thought  sublime ; 
*'  There  oft  I  paced  the  aisles,  and  watch'd  tbe 

glow 
"  Of  the  sun  setting  on  the  stones  below, 
"  And  saw  the  failing  light,  that  strove  to  pass 
"  Through  the  dim  coating  of  the  storied  glaas, 
*'  Nor  fell  within,  but  till  the  day  was  gone 
"  The  red  faint  fire  upon  the  window  shone. 
"  I  took  the  key,  and  oft-times  chose  to  stay 
"  Till  all  was  vanish'd  of  the  tedious  day, 
"  Till  I  perceived  no  light,  nor  heard  a  sound, 
"  That  gave  me  notice  of  a  world  around. 

**  Then  had  I  grief's  proud  thoughts,  and  aaid, 
in  tone 
"  Of  exultation,  *  World,  I  am  alone  I 
"  *  I  care  not  for  thee,  thou  art  vile  and  base, 
"  '  And  I  shall  leave  thee  for  a  nobler  place.' 

"  So  I  the  world  abused, — in  fact,  to  me 
"  Urbane  and  civil  as  a  world  could  be : 
**  Nor  should  romantic  grievers  thus  complain, 
"  Although  but  little  in  the  world  they  gain  ; 
"  But  let  them  think  if  they  have  nothing  done 
"  To  make  this  odious  world  so  sad  a  one, 
**  Or  what  their  worth  and  virtue  that  should 

make 
"  This  graceless  world  so  pleasant  for  their  sake. 

"  But  to  my  tale  : — Behold  me  as  I  tread 
"  The  silent  mansions  of  the  favour'd  dead, 
"  Who  sleep  in  vaulted  chambers,  till  their  clay 
"  In  quiet  dissolution  melts  away 
"  In  this  their  bodies'  home — the  spirits,  where 

are  they  ? 
"  *  And  where  kU  spirit  ? — Doors  and  walls  im- 
pede 
''  '  The  embodied  spirit,  not  the  spirit  freed :' 
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"  And,  saying  this,  I  at  the  altar  knelt, 

"  And  painful  joys  and  rapturous  anguish  felt ; 

"  Till  strong  bold  hopes  possessed  me,  and  I  cried, 

"  '  Even  at  this  instant  is  he  at  my  side ; 

"  '  Tes,  now,  dear  spirit  I  art  thou  by  to  prove 

*^  ^  That  mine  is  lasting,  mine  the  loyal  love  I' 

^^  Thus  have  I  thought,  returning  to  the  Dean, 
''  As  one  who  had  some  glorious  vision  seen : 
*'  He  ask'd  no  question,  but  would  sit  and  weep, 
*^  And  cry,  in  doleful  tone, '  I  cannot  sleep !' 

*'  In  dreams  the  chosen  of  my  heart  I  viewM, 
^'  And  thus  th'  impression  day  by  day  renew'd. 
'*  I  saw  him  always,  always  loved  to  see, 
"  For  when  alone  he  was  my  company : 
^^  In  company  with  him  alone  I  seem'd, 
*^  And,  if  not  dreaming,  was  as  one  who  dream*d. 

^'  Thus,  robb*d  of  sleep,  I  found,  when  evening 
came, 
^'  A  pleasing  torpor  steal  upon  my  frame ; 
''  But  still  the  habit  drew  my  languid  feet 
"  To  the  loved  darkness  of  the  favourite  seat ; 
"  And  there,  by  silence  and  by  sadness  press'd, 
^*  I  felt  a  world  my  own,  and  was  at  rest. 

"  One  night,  when  urged  with  more  than  usual 

seal, 
"  And  feeling  all  that  such  enthusiasts  feel, 
^*  I  paced  the  altar  by,  the  pillars  round, 
^*  And  knew  no  terror  in  the  sacred  ground ; — 
**  For  mine  were  thoughts  that  banished  all  such 

fear, — 
*'  I  wish'd,  I  long'd  to  have  that  form  appear ; 
"  And,  as  I  paced  the  sacred  aisles,  I  cried, 
^^  *  Let  not  thy  Emma's  spirit  be  denied 
*^  *  The  sight  of  thine ;  or,  if  I  may  not  see, 
^'  '  Still  by  some  token  let  her  certain  be  I' 

*'  At  length  the  anxious  thoughts  my  strength 

subdued, 
**  And  sleep  o'erpower'd  me  in  my  solitude ; 
'^  Then  was  I  dreaming  of  unearthly  race, 
**  The  glorious  inmates  of  a  blessed  place ; 
"  Where  lofty  minds  celestial  views  explore, 
"  Heaven's  bliss  enjoy,  and  heaven's  great  King 

adore; 
*^  Him  there  I  sought  whom  1  had  loved  so  well — 
^*  For  sure  he  dwelt  where  happy  spirits  dwell ! 

'*  While  thus  engaged,  I  started  at  a  sound, 
"  Of  what  I  knew  not,  but  I  look'd  around ; 
"  For  I  was  borne  on  visionary  wings, 
"  And  felt  no  dread  of  sublunary  things ; 
"  But,  rising,  walk'd. — ^A  distant  window  threw 
**  A  wealc,  soft  light,  that  help'd  me  in  my  view ; 
"  Something  with  anxious  heart  I  hoped  to  see, 
"  And  pray'd,  *  O  !  God  of  aU  things,  let  it  be  I 
'^  *•  For  all  are  thine,  were  made  by  thee,  and  thou 
"  *  Canst  both  the  meeting  and  the  means  allow ; 
**•  ^  Thou  canst  make  clear  my  sight,  or  thou  canst 

make 
**  '  More  gross  the  form  that  his  loved  mind  shall 

take, 
'*  '  Canst  clothe  his  spirit  for  my  fleshly  sight, 
"  *  Or  make  my  earthly  sense  more  pure   and 

bright.' 


**  So  was  I  speaking,  when  without  a  sound 
<*  There  was  a  movement  in  the  sacred  ground ; 
"  I  saw  a  figure  rising,  but  could  trace 
*'  Ko  certain  features,  no  peculiar  face ; 
*^  But  1  prepared  my  mind  that  form  to  view, 
"  Nor  felt  a  doubt, — he  promised,  and  was  true  ! 
'*  I  should  embrace  his  angel,  and  my  clay, 
"  And  what  was  mortal  in  me,  melt  away. 

"  Oh  I  that  ecstatic  horror  in  my  frame, 
^*  That  o'er  me  thus,  a  favour'd  mortal,  came  I 
^*  Bless'd  beyond  mortals, — and  the  body  now 
^*  I  judged  would  perish,  though  1  knew  not  how ; 
^^  The  gracious  power  around  me  could  translate 
"  And  make  me  pass  to  that  immortal  state  : 
"  Thus  shall  I  pay  the  debt  that  must  be  paid, 
"  And  dying  live,  nor  be  by  death  delay'd ; 
"  And  when  so  changed,  I  should  with  joy  sustain 
"  The  heavenly  converse,  and  with  him  remain. 

"  I  saw  the  distant  shade,  and  went  with  awe, 
"  But  not  with  terror,  to  the  form  I  saw : 
'*  Tet  slowly  went,  for  he  I  did  believe 
"  Would  meet,  and  soul  to  soul  his  friend  receive ; 
**  So  on  I  drew,  concluding  iu  my  mind, 
**  1  cannot  judge  what  laws  may  spiriU  bind  ; 
*<  Though  I  dissolve,  and  mingle  with  the  bless'd, 
"  I  am  a  new  and  uninstructed  guest, 
"  And  ere  my  love  can  speak,  he  should  be  first 
•ddress'd. 

"  Thus  I  began  to  speak, — ^my  new-bom  pride, 

**  My  love,  and  daring  hope,  the  words  supplied : — 

"  *  Dear,  happy  shade !  companion  of  the  good, 

<*  <  The  just,  the  pure,  do  I  on  thee  intrude  ? 

*'  *  Art  thou  not  come  my  spirit  to  improve, 

'*  *  To  form,  instruct,  and  fit  me  for  thy  love, 

"  '  And,  as  in  love  we  parted,  to  restore 

"  *  The  blessing  lost,  and  then  to  part  no  more  ^ 

"  '  Let  me  with  thee  in  thy  pure  essence  dwell, 

"  *  Nor  go  to  bid  them  of  my  house  farewell, 

**  *  But  thine  be  ever  I*— How  shall  I  relate 

"  Th'  event  that  finish'd  this  ecstatic  state  ? 

'*  Yet  let  me  try.—It  tum'd,  and  I  beheld 

*'  A  hideous  form,  that  hope  and  zeal  expell'd : 

**  In  a  dim  light  the  horrid  shape  appear'd, 

**  That  wisdom  would  have  fled,  and  courage  fear'd, 

"  Pale,  and  yet  bloated,  with  distorted  eyes 

"  Distant  and  deep,  a  mouth  of  monstrous  size, 

'*  That  would  in  day's  broad  glare  a  simple  maid 

surprise : 
^*  He  heard  my  words,  and  cried,  with  savage  shout, 
"  *  Bah !— bother  I— blarney !— What  is  this  about?' 

*'  Love,  lover,  longing,  in  an  instant  fled, 
"  Now  I  had  vice  and  impudence  to  dread ; 
"  And  all  my  high-wrought  fancies  died  away, 
*^  To  woman's  trouble,  terror,  and  dismay. 

"  *  What,'  said  the  wreteh,  *  what  is  it  you  would 
have? 
"  *  Would'st  hang  a  man  for  peeping  in  a  grave  ? 
"  *  Search  me  yourself,  and  try  if  you  can  feel 
"  *  Aught  I  have  taken, — ^there  was  nought  to  steal : 
(t  I  fr£  y„f^  ^i^  ^ey  buried  with  the  corpse  enough 
"  *  To  pay  the  hazard, — ^I  have  made  the  proof, 
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"  *  Nor  gained  a  tester.— What  I  tell  is  true ; 
"  *  But  I  'm  no  fool,  to  be  betrayed  by  you, — 
"  ^  I  'U  hazard  nothing,  curse  me  if  I  do  V 

"  The  light  increased,  and  plainly  now  appeared 
"  A  knavish  fool  whom  I  had  often  fear'd, 
**  But  hid  the  dread ;  and  I  resolved  at  least 
"  Not  to  expose  it  to  the  powerful  beast. 

*'  '  Come,  John,'  I  said,   suppressing   fear  and 
doubt, 
"  *  Walk  on  before,  and  let  a  lady  out !' — 
"  *  Lady  !*  the  wretch  replied,  with  savage  grin, 
"  *  Apply  to  him  that  let  the  lady  in : 
"  *  What !  you  would  go,  I  take  it,  to  the  Bean, 
**  *  And  tell  him  what  your  ladyship  has  seen.' 

"  When  thus  the  fool  exposed  the  knave,  I  saw 
"  The  means  of  holding  such  a  mind  in  awe, 
"  And  gain  my  safety  by  his  dread  of  law. 

<' '  Alas !'  I  cried,  <  I  fear  the  Dean  like  you, 
"  '  For  I  transgress,  and  am  in  trouble  too : 
'*  '  If  it  be  known  that  we  are  here,  as  sure 
^*  *  As  here  we  are  we  must  the  law  endure : 
**  *■  Each  other's  counsel  therefore  let  us  keep, 
**  *  And  each  steal  homeward  to  our  beds  and  sleep.' 

<'  <  Steal  I'  said  the  rufElan's  conscience.-^'  Well, 
agreed; 
"  '  Steal  on,  and  let  us  to  the  door  proceed :' — 
"  Tet,  ere  he  moved,  he  stood  a  while,  and  took 
**  Of  my  poor  form  a  most  alarming  look ; 
"  *  But,  hark !'  I  cried,  and  he  to  move  began, — 
'*  Escape  alone  engaged  the  dreadful  man : 
**  With  eager  hand  I  oped  the  ponderous  door — 
'*  The  wretch  rush'd  by  me,  and  was  heard  no  mora. 

"  So  I  escaped, — and  when  my  dreams  came  on, 
"  I  check'd  the  madnesa  by  the  thoughts  of  John : 
"  Yet  say  I  not  what  can  or  cannot  be, 
"  But  give  the  story  of  my  Ghost  and  me." 


Her  easy  form,  in  rustic  neatness  clad. 
Was  pleasing  still,  but  she  for  ever  sad. 
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SMUGGLERS  AND  POACHERS. 

A  Widow  at  the  Hall— Inquiry  of  KIchaxd—Relation  of  two 
Brothers— Their  different  Character— Diapoaition— Mode  of 
thinking— Jaxnea  a  Senrant— Robert  Joins  the  Smug^len— 
Rachel  at  the  Hall— Jumea  attached  to  her— Trade  fliila— 
Robert  a  Poacher — la  in  Danger— How  released— James 
and  Rachel — Revenge  excited— Association  formed — Attack 
resoWed— Preparation  made  for  Resistance— A  Night  Ad- 
venture—Reflections. 

There  was  a  Widow  in  the  village  known 
To  our  good  Squire,  and  he  had  favour  shown 
By  frequent  bounty. — She  as  usual  came. 
And  Richard  saw  the  worn  and  weary  frame. 
Pale  cheek,  and  eye  subdued,  of  her  whose  mind 
Was  grateful  still,  and  glad  a  friend  to  find. 
Though  to  the  world  long  since  and  all  its  hopes 
resigned: 


'  trolj 


"  Deep   is   her  grief  I*'  said  Richard,- 
deep, 

*'  And  very  still,  and  therefore  seems  to  aleep ; 
"  To  borrow  simile,  to  paint  her  woes, 
"  Theirs,  like  the  river's  motion,  seems  repose, 
'^  Making  no  petty  murmuring, — settled,  alow, 
"  They  never  waste,  they  never  overflow. 
"  Rachel  is  one  of  those — for  there  are  some 
"  Who  look  for  nothing  in  their  days  to  come, 
^*  No  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
"  Nothing  remains  or  cheerful  or  severe  ; 
*^  One  day  is  like  the  past,  the  year's  sweet  prime 
'*  Like  the  sad  fall, — for  Rachel  heeds  not  time : 
**  Nothing  remains  to  agitate  her  breast, 
**  Spent  is  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
^*  But  while  it  raged  her  peace  its  ruin  met, 
'*  And  now  the  sun  is  on  her  prospects  set ; — 
"  Leave  her,  and  let  us  her  distress  explore, 
**  She  heeds  it  not — she  has  been  left  before.'* 


There  were    two   lads  call'd   Shelley   hither 
brought, 
But  whence  we  know  not — it  was  never  soi^t ; 
Their  wandering  mother  left  them,  left  her  name, 
And  the  boys  throve  and  valiant  men  became : 
Handsome,  of  more  than  common  size,  and  taU, 
And,  no  one's  kindred,  seem'd  beloved  of  all : 
All  seem'd  alliance  by  their  deeds  to  prove. 
And  loved  the  youths  who  could  not  claim  their  love.    | 
One  was  call'd  James,  the  more  sedate  and  girave, 
The  other  Robert — ^names  their  neighbours  gave: 
They  both  were  brave,  but  Robert  loved  to  nm 
And  meet  his  danger — James  would  rather  shun     | 
The  dangerous  trial,  but,  whenever  tried, 
He  all  his  spirit  to  the  act  applied. 

Robert  would  aid  on  any  man  bestow, 
James  would  his  man  and  the  occasion  know ;  i 

For  that  was  quick  and  prompt — ^this  tempente 

and  slow. 
Robert  would  all  things  he  desired  porsue, 
James  would  consider  what  was  best  to  do ;  ; 

All  spoke  of  Robert  as  a  man  they  loved. 
And  most  of  James  as  valued  and  appro-red. 

Both  had  some  learning :  Robert  his  acquired 
By  quicker  parts,  and  was  by  praise  inspired ; 
James,  as  he  was  in  his  acquirements  slow. 
Would  learn  the  worth  of  what  he  tried  to  know. 
In  fact,  this  youth  was  generous — ^that  was  just ; 
The  one  you  loved,  the  other  you  would  trust : 
Tet  him  you  loved  you  would  for  truth  approve. 
And  him  you  trusted  you  would  likewise  love. 

Such  were  the  brothers — James  had  found  his 

way 
To  Nether  Hall,  and  the'rq  inclined  to  stay ; 
He  could  himself  command,  and  therefore  could 

obey. 
He  with  the  keeper  took  his  daily  round, 
A  rival  grew,  and  some  unkindness  found  ; 
But  his  superior  farm'd  I  the  place  was  void. 
And  James  guns,  dogs,  and  dignity  eigoy*d. 
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Robert  had  scorn  of  service ;  he  would  be 
A  slave  to  no  man — Chappy  were  the  free, 
And  only  they :  by  sach  opinions  led, 
Robert  to  sundry  kinds  of  trade  was  bred ; 
Nor  let  us  wonder  if  he  sometimes  made 
An  active  partner  in  a  lawless  trade ; 
Fond  of  adventure,  wanton  as  the  wave, 
He  loved  the  danger  and  the  law  to  brave; 
But  these  were  chance-adventures,  known  to  few, — 
Not  that  the  hero  cared  T^at  people  knew. 

The  brothers  met  not  often — ^When  they  met, 
James  talk'd  of  honest  gains  and  scorn  of  debt, 
Of  virtuous  labour,  of  a  sober  life, 
And  what  with  credit  would  support  a  wife. 

But  Robert  answer'd, — ^*  How  can  men  advise 
**  Who  to  a  master  let  their  tongue  and  eyes  ? 
*'  Whose  words  are  not  their  own  ?  whose  foot  and 

hand 
"  Run  at  a  nod,  or  act  upon  command  ? 
**  Who  cannot  eat  or  drink,  discourse  or  play, 
"  Without  requesting  others  that  they  may  ? 
**  Debt  you  would  shun ;   but   what  advice    to 

give, 
"  Who  owe  your  service  every  hour  you  live  ! 
"  Let  a  bell  sound,  and  from  your  friends  you  run, 
**  Although  the  darling  of  your  heart  were  one ; 
^*  But  if  the  bondage  fits  you,  I  res^ 
"  You  to  your  lot— I  am  content  with  mine  I" 

Thus  would  the  Lads  their  sentiments  express, 
And  part  in  earnest,  part  in  playf\ilness ; 
Till  Love,  controller  of  all  hearts  and  eyes. 
Breaker  of  bonds,  of  friendship's  holy  ties, 
Awakener  of  new  wills  and  slumbering  sympathies. 
Began  his  reign, — till  Rachel,  meek-eyed  maid. 
That  form,  those  cheeks,  that  faultless  face  dis- 

play'd, 
That  child  of  gracious  nature,  ever  neat 
And  never  fine ;  a  floweret  simply  sweet, 
Seeming  at  least  unconscious  she  was  fair ; 
Meek  in  her  spirit,  timid  in  her  air. 
And  shrinking  from  his  glance  if  one  presumed 
To  come  too  near  the  beauty  as  it  bloom'd. 

Robert  beheld  her  in  her  father's  cot 
Day  after  day,  and  bless'd  his  happy  lot ; 
He  look'd  indeed,  but  he  could  not  offend 
By  gentle  looks—he  was  her  father's  friend : 
She  was  accustom'd  to  that  tender  look. 
And  frankly  gave  the  hand  he  fondly  took ; 
She  loved  his  stories,  pleased  she  heard  him  play, 
Pensive  herself,  she  loved  to  see  him  gay. 
And  if  they  loved  not  yet,  they  were  in  Love's 
highway. 

But  Rachel  now  to  womanhood  was  grown. 
And  would  no  more  her  faith  and  fondness  own ; 
She  call'd  her  latent  prudence  to  her  aid, 
And  grew  observant,  cautious,  and  afraid ; 
She  heard  relations  of  h^r  lover's  guile, 
And  could  believe  the  danger  of  his  smile ; 
With  art  insidious  rival  damsels  strove 
To  show  how  false  his  speech,  how  feign'd  his 

love; 
And  though  her  heart  another  story  told, 
Her  speech  grew  cautious,  and  her  manner  cold. 


Rachael  had  village  fame,  was  fair  and  tall. 
And  gain'd  a  place  of  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
Where  James  beheld  her  seated  in  that  place. 
With  a  child's  meekness,  and  an  angel's  face ; 
Her  temper  soft,  her  spirit  firm,  her  words 
Simple  and  few  as  simple  truth  affords. 

James  could  but  love  her, — ^he  at  church  had 
seen 
The  tall,  fair  maid,  had  met  her  on  the  green, 
Admiring,  always,  nor  surprised  to  find 
Her  figure  often  present  to  his  mind ; 
But  now  he  saw  her  daily,  and  the  sight 
Gave  him  new  pleasure  and  increased  delight. 

But  James,  still  prudent  and  reserved,  though 
sure 
The  love  he  felt  was  love  that  would  endure, 
Would  wait  a  while,  observing  what  was  fit. 
And  meet,  and  right,  nor  would  himself  commit ; 
Then  was  he  flatter'd — James  in  time  became 
Rich,  both  as  slayer  of  the  Baron's  game 
And  as  protector, — ^not  a  female  dwelt 
In  that  demesne  who  had  not  feign'd  or  felt 
Regard  for  James ;  and  he  from  all  had  praise 
Enough  a  young  man's  vanity  to  raise ; 
With  all  these  pleasures  he  of  course  must  part, 
When  Rachel  reign'd  sole  empress  of  his  heart. 

Robert  wts  now  deprived  of  that  delight 
He  once  experienced  in  his  mistress'  sight ; 
For,  though  he  now  his  frequent  visits  paid, 
He  saw  but  little  of  the  cautious  maid :       ^ 
The  simple  common  pleasures  that  he  took 
Grew  dull,  and  he  the  wonted  haunts  forsook ; 
His  flute  and  song  he  left,  his  book  and  pen, 
And  sought  the  meetings  of  adventurous  men ; 
There  was  a  love-bom  sadness  in  his  breast, 
That  wanted  stimulus  to  bring  on  rest ; 
These  simple  pleasures  were  no  more  of  use, 
And  danger  only  could  repose  produce ; 
He  join'd  th'  associates  in  their  lawless  trade, 
And  was  at  length  of  their  profession  made. 

He  saw  connected  with  th'  adventurous  crew 
Those  whom  he  judged  were  sober  men  and  true ; 
He  found  that  some,  who  should  the  trade  pre- 
vent. 
Gave  it  by  purchase  their  encouragement ; 
He  found  that  contracts  could  be  made  with  those 
Who  had  their  pay  these  dealers  to  oppose ; 
And  the  good  ladies  whom  at  church  he  saw 
With  looks  devout,  of  reverence  and  awe. 
Could  change  their  feelings  as  they  change  their 

place. 
And,  whispering,  deal  for  spicery  and  lace : 
And  thus  the  cnft  and  avarice  of  these 
Urged  on  the  youth,  and  gave  his  conscience  ease. 

Him  loved  the  maiden  Rachel,  fondly  loved, 
As  many  a  sigh  and  tear  in  absence  proved. 
And  many  a  fear  for  dangers  that  she  knew. 
And  many  a  doubt  what  one  so  gay  might  do : 
Of  guilt  she  thought  not, — ^she  had  often  heard 
They  bought  and  sold,  and  nothing  wrong   ap- 

pear'd; 
Her  fi&ther's  maxim  this :  she  understood 
There  was  some  ill, — ^but  he,  she  knew,  was  good : 

Ss 
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It  was  a  traffic — ^but  was  done  by  night — 
If  wrong,  how  trade  ?  why  secrecy,  if  right  ? 
But  Robert's  conscience,  she  believed,  was  pure — 
And  that  he  read  his  Bible  she  was  sure. 

James,  better  taught,  in  confidence  declared 
His  grief  for  what  his  guilty  brother  dared : 
He  sigh'd  to  think  how  near  he  was  akin 
To  one  reduced  by  godless  men  to  sin ; 
Who,  being  always  of  the  law  in  dread, 
To  other  crimes  were  by  the  danger  led — 
And   crimes  with    like    excuse. — ^The    Smuggler 

cries, 
^<  What  guilt  is  his  who  pays  for  what  he  buys?" 
The  Poacher  questions,  with  perverted  mind, 
"  Were  not  the  gifts  of  Heaven  for  aU  designed?" 
This  cries,  "  I  sin  not— take  not  till  I  pay ;" — 
That,  **My  own  hand  brought  down  my  proper 

prey:"— 
And  while  to  such  fond  arguments  they  cling, 
How  fear  they  God  ?  how  honour  they  the  king  ? 
Such  men  associate,  and  each  other  aid, 
Till  all  are  guilty,  rash,  and  desperate  made ; 
Till  to  some  lawless  deed  the  wretches  fly, 
And  in  the  act,  or  for  the  acting,  die. 

The  maid  was  frighten*d,~but,  if  this  was  true, 
Robert  for  certain  no  such  danger  knew ; 
He  always  pray'd  ere  he  a  trip  began. 
And  was  too  happy  for  a  wicked  man : 
How  could  a  creature,  who  was  always  gay, 
So  kind  to  all  men,  so  disposed  to  pray, — 
How  could  he  give  his  heart  to  such  an  evil  way  ? 
Tet  she  had  fears, — for  she  could  not  believe 
That  James  could  lie,  or  purpose  to  deceive ; 
But  still  she  found,  though  not  without  respect 
For  one  so  good,  she  must  the  man  reject ; 
For,  simple  though  she  was,  ftill  well  she  knew 
What  this  strong  friendship  led  him  to  pursue  ; 
And,  let  the  man  be  honest  as  the  light, 
Love  warps  the  mind  a  little  from  the  right  \ 
And  she  proposed,  against  the  trying  day, 
What  in  the  trial  she  should  think  and  say. 

And  now,  their  love  avow'd,  in  both  arose 
Fear  and  disdAin, — the  orphan  pair  were  foes. 

Robert,  more  generous  of  the  two,  avow'd 
His  scorn,  defiance,  and  contempt  aloud. 

James  talk'd  of  pity  in  a  softer  tone, 
To  Rachel  speaking,  and  with  her  alone : 
He  knew  full  well,  he  said,  to  what  must  come 
His  wretched  brother,  what  would  be  his  doom : 
Thus  he  her  bosom  fenced  with  dread  about ; 
But  love  he  could  not  with  his  skill  drive  out. 
Still  he  effected  something,--and  that  skill 
Made  the  love  wretched,  though  it  could  not  kill ; 
And  Robert  fail'd,  though  much  he  tried,  to  prove 
He  had  no  guilt— she  granted  he  had  love. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  till  a  winter  came, 
When  the  stem  keeper  told  of  stolen  game : 
Throughout  the  woods  the  poachix^  dogs  had 

been. 
And  from  him  nothing  should  the  robbers  screen. 
From  him  and  law, — he  would  all  hasards  run, 
Nor  spare  a  poacher,  were  his  brother  one, — 


Love,  favour,  interest,  tie  of  blood  should  fail, 
Till  vengeance  bore  him  bleeding  to  the  jaiL 

Poor  Rachel  shudder*d, — smuggling  she   eonld  j 
name 
Without  confiision,  for  she  felt  not  shame ; 
But  poachers  were  her  terror,  and  a  wood 
Which  they  frequented  had  beenmark'd  by  blood ;  ; 
And  though  she  thought  her  Robert  waa  seeure       j 
In  better  thoughts,  yet  ooukl  she  not  be 


James  now  was  urgent, — It  would  break  bis 
heart 
With  hope,  with  her,  and  with  such  views  to  part, 
When  one  so  wicked  would  her  hand  poaseaa^ 
And  he  a  brother  I — that  was  his  distresa, 
And  must  be   hers. — She   heard  him,   and   she 

Bigh'd, 
Looking  in  doubt, — ^but  nothing  she  replied. 
There  was  a  generous  feeling  in  her  miiid. 
That  told  her  this  was  neither  good  nor  kind : 
James  caused  her  terror,  but  he  did  no  more — 
Her  love  was  now  as  it  had  been  before. 

Their  trafiic  faird—and  the  adventurous  crew 
No  more  their  profitless  attempts  renew : 
Dig  they  will  not,  and  beg  they  might  in  vain, 
Hi^  they  not  pride,  and  what  can  then  remain  ? 

Now  was  the  game  destio/d,  and  not  a  bare 
Escaped  at  least  the  danger  of  the  snare ; 
Woods  of  their  feathered  beauty  were  bereft* 
The  beauteous  victims  of  the  silent  theft ; 
The  well-known  shops  received  a  large  avpply. 
That  they  who  could  not  kill  at  least  might  buy.    , 

James  was  enraged,  enraged  his  lord,  and  both 
Confirm'd  their  threatening  with  a  vengeful  oath  : 
Fresh  aid  was  sought, — and  nightly  on  the  lands 
Walk'd  on  their  watch   the   strong,   detennined 

bands : 
Pardon  was  offered,  and  a  promised  pay. 
To  him  who  would  the  desperate  gang  betray. 
Nor  fUrd  the  measure,— on  a  certain  night 
A  few  were  seised — the  rest  escaped  by  flight ; 
Tet  they  resisted  boldly  ere  they  fied. 
And  blows  were  dealt  around,  and  bUxMl  vraa  abed : 
Two  groaning  helpers  on  the  earth  were  laid. 
When  more  arrived  the  lawful  cause  to  aid ; 
Then  four  determined  men  were  seised  and  boinnd. 
And  Robert  in  this  desperate  number  found : 
In  prison  fetter'd,  he  deplored  his  fate, 
And  cursed  the  folly  he  perceived  too  late. 

James  was  a  favourite  with  his  lord, — the  seal 
He  show*d  was  such  as  masters  ever  feel : 
If  he  for  vengeance  on  a  culprit  cried. 
Or  if  for  mercy,  still  his  lord  oomplied ; 
And  now,  't  was  said,  he  will  for  meroy  plead. 
For  his  own  brother's  was  the  guilty  deed : 
True,  the  hurt  man  is  in  a  mending  way, 
But  must  be  crippled  to  his  dying  day. 

Now  James  had  vow'd  the  law  shoold  take  its 
course, 
He  would  not  stay  it,  if  he  did  not  force ; 
He  could  his  witness,  if  he  pleased,  withdraw. 
Or  he  could  arm  witli  certain  death  the  law : 
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This  he  attested  to  the  maid,  and  true, 
If  this  he  could  not,  yet  he  much  could  do. 

How  suffered  then  that  maid ! — no  thought  she 
had. 
No  view  of  days  to  come,  that  was  not  sad ; 
As  sad  as  life  with  all  its  hopes  resign'd, 
As  sad  as  aught  but  guilt  can  make  manJdnd. 

With  bitter  grief  the  pleasure  she  reviewed 
Of  early  hope,  with  innocence  pursued. 
When  ^e  began  to  love,  and  he  was  fond  and  good. 
He  now  must  die,  she  heard  from  every  tongue — 
Die,  and  so  thoughtless  I  perish,  and  so  young  1 
Brave,  kind,  and  generous,  tender,  constant,  true — 
And  he  must  die—**  Then  will  I  perish  too  I" 

A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 
Women  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love ; 
If  fate  the  favoured  swain  in  danger  place, 
They  heed  not  danger — perils  they  embrace ; 
They  dare  the  world's  contempt,  they  brave  their 

name's  disgrace ; 
They  on  the  ocean  meet  its  wild  alarms. 
They  search  the  dungeon  with  extended  arms ; 
The  utmost  trial  of  their  faith  they  prove, 
And  yield  the  lover  to  assert  their  love. 

James  knew  his  power — his  feelings  were  not 
nice — 
Mercy  he  sold,  and  she  must  pay  the  price : 
If  his  good  lord  forbore  to  urge  their  fate, 
And  he  the  utmost  of  their  guilt  to  state, 
The  felons  might  their  forfeit  lives  redeem. 
And  in  their  country's  cause  regain  esteem  ; 
But  never  more  that  man,  whom  he  had  shame 
To  call  his  brother,  must  she  see  or  name. 

Rachel  was  meek,  but  she  had  firmness  too. 
And  reason'd  much  on  what  she  ought  to  do : 
In    Bobert's   place,   she  knew  what   she  should 

choose — 
But  life  was  not  the  thing  she  fear'd  to  lose : 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  their  contract  break, 
Nor  for  her  life  a  new  engagement  make ; 
But  he  was  man,  and  guilty, — death  so  near 
Might  not  to  his  as  to  her  mind  appear ; 
And  he  might  wish,  to  spare  that  forfeit  life, 
The  maid  he  loved  might  be  his  brother's  wife, 
Although  that  brother  was  his  bitter  foe. 
And  he  must  all  the  sweets  of  life  forego. 

This  would  she  try, — intent  on  this  alone. 
She  could  assume  a  calm  and  settled  tone : 
She  spake  with  firmness,—"  I  will  Bobert  see, 
"  ELnow  what  he  wishes,  and  what  I  must  be  \*' 
For  James  had  now  discover'd  to  the  maid 
His  inmost  heart,  and  how  he  must  be  paid. 
If  he  his  lord  would  soften,  and  would  hide 
The  facts  that  must  the  culprit's  fate  decide. 
"  Go  not,"  he  said, — for  she  her  full  intent 
Proclaimed — to  go  she  purposed,  and  she  went : 
She  took  a  guide,  and  went  with  purpose  stem 
The  secret  wishes  of  her  friend  to  learn. 

She  saw  him  fettered,  full  of  grief,  alone, 
Still  as  the  dead,  and  he  suppressed  a  groan 


At  her  appearance. — Nowshepray'd  for  strength ; 
And  the  sad  couple  could  converse  at  length. 
It  was  a  scene  that  shook  her  to  repeat, — 
Life  fought  with  love,  both  powerful,  and  both 
sweet. 

'*  Wilt  thou  die,  Robert,  or  preserve  thy  life  ? 
**  Shall  I  be  thine  own  maid,  or  James's  wife  ?" 

"  His  wife  !~No !— never  will  I  thee  resign^ 
**  No,  Bachel,  no  l"—**  Then  am  I  ever  thine : 
"  I  know  thee  rash  and  guilty, — but  to  thee 
**  I  pledged  my  vow,  and  thine  will  ever  be. 
"  Tet  think  again,— the  life  that  God  has  lent 
**  Is  thine,  but  not  to  cast  away — consent, 
**  If  *i  is  thy  wish ;  for  this  I  made  my  way 
**  To  thy  distress— command,  and  I  obey." 

'*  Perhaps  my  brother  may  have  gain'd   thy 
heart?" 
"  Then  why  this  visit,  if  I  wUh'd  to  part? 
"  Was  it — ah,  man  ungrateful ! — wise  to  make 
**  Effort  Uke  this,  to  haiard  for  thy  sake 
**  A  spotless  reputation,  and  to  be 
**  A  suppliant  to  that  stern  man  for  thee  I 
**  But  I  forgive, — thy  spirit  has  been  tried, 
<*  And  thou  art  weak,  but  still  thou  must  dedde. 

**  I  ask'd    thy  brother    James,  wouldst   thou 

command, 
**  Without  the  loving  heart,  the  obedient  hand  ? 
*'  I  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
**  With  this  poor  hand,  when  master  of  the  heart  ? — 
"  He  answered.  Yes ! — I  tarry  thy  reply, 
**  Resign'd  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee  to 

die.ee 

Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame, 
Here  life  so  purchased — there  a  death  of  shame ; 
Death  once  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread. 
And  he  with  terror  thought  upon  the  dead : 
'*  O I  sure  et  is  better  to  endure  the  care 
**  And  pain  of  life,  than  go  we  know  not  where : — 
"  And  is  there  not  the  dreaded  hell  for  sin, 
**  Or  is  it  only  this  I  feel  within  ? 
**  That,  if  it  lasted,  no  man  would  sustain, 
'*  But  would  by  any  change  relieve  the  pain : 
"  Forgive  me,  love  !  it  is  a  loathsome  thing 
"  To  live  not  thine ;  but  still  this  dreaded  sting 
'*  Of  death  torments  me, — I  to  nature  cling. 
"  Go,  and  be  his — but  love  him  not,  be  sure — 
"  Go,  love  him  not, — and  I  will  life  endure : 
"  He,  too,  is  mortol !"— Rachel  deeply  sighed. 
But  would  no  more  converse :  she  had  complied, 
And  was  no  longer  free — she  was  his  brothcres 
bride. 

**  Farewell  le*  she  said,  with  kindness,  but  not 
fond. 
Feeling  the  pressure  of  the  recent  bond, 
And  put  her  tenderness  apart  to  give 
Advice  to  one  who  so  desdred  to  live : 
She  then  departed,  join'd  the  attending  guide, 
Reflected — wept — ^was  sad — was  satisfied. 

James  on  her  worth  and  virtue  could  depend,-^ 
He  listen'd  gladly  to  her  story's  end  : 
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Again  he  promised  Bobert's  life  to  save, 

And  claim*d  tlie  liand  that  she  in  payment  gave. 

Robert,  when  death  no  longer  was  in  view, 
Scom'd  what  was  done,  but  could  not  this  undo : 
The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  near 
He  view'd  with  shame,  and  not  unmiz*d   with 

fear: 
James    might    deceive    him;    and,  if   not,    the 

schemes 
Of  men  may  fail, — "  Can  I  depend  on  James  7" 

He  might;    for  now  the  grievous  price  was 
paid- 
James  to  the  altar  led  the  victim  maid, 
And  gave  the  trembling  girl  his  faithful  word 
For  Bobert's  safety,  and  so  gave  my  lord. 

But  this,  and  all  the  prombe  hope  could  give, 
Gilded  not  life, — ^it  was  not  joy  to  live ; 
There  was  no  smile  in  Bachel,  nothing  gay, 
The  hours  pass'd  off,  but  never  danced  away. 
When  drew  the  gloomy  day  for  trial  near. 
There  came  a  note  to  Bobert, — **  Banish  fear  I" 

He  knew  whence  safety  came,— his  terror  fled. 
But  rage  and  vengeance  flll'd  his  soul  instead.. 


A  stronger  fear  in  his  companions 
The  day  of  trial  on  their  hopes  might  close : 
They  had  no  brothers,  none  to  intercede 
For  them,  their  friends  suspected,  and  in  need ; 
Scattered,  they  judged,  and  could  unite  no  more, — 
Not  so, — they  then  were  at  the  prison  door. 

For  some  had  met  who  sought  the  haunts  they 
loved. 
And  were  to  pity  and  to  vengeance  moved : 
Their  fellows  perish  ?  and  they  see  their  fall  ? — 
Why  not  attempt  the  steep  but  guardless  wall  ? 

Attempt  was  made,  his  part  assigned  each  man, 
And  they  succeeded  in  the  desperate  plan ; 
In  truth,  a  purposed  mercy  smoothed  their  way, 
But  that  they  knew  not — all  triumphant  they. 
Safe  in  their  well-known  haunts,  they  all  prepared 
To  plan  anew,  and  show  how  much  they  dared. 

With  joy  the  troubled  heart  of  Bobert  beat, 
For  life  was  his,  and  liberty  was  sweet ; 
He  look'd  around  in  freedom — ^in  delight  ? 
O  !  no — his  Bachel  was  another's  right  I 
"  Bight  I — has  he  then  preserved  me  in  the  day 
'^  Of  my  distress  ? — He  has  the  lovely  pay ! 
"  But  I  no  freedom  at  the  slave's  request, — 
"  The  price  I  paid  shall  then  be  repossess'd  I 
"  Alas  I  her  virtue  and  the  law  prevent, 
*^  Force  cannot  be,  and  she  will  not  consent ; 
"  But  were  that  brother  gone ! — A  brother  ?    No  1 
^*  A  circumventor  I — and  the  wretch  shall  go  I 
"  Yet  not  this  hand — How  shifts  about  my  mind, 
"  Ungovem'd,  guideless,  drifting  in  the  wind  I 
**  And  I  am  all  a  tempest,  whirl'd  around 
**  By  dreadful  thoughts,  that  fright  me  and  con- 
found. 
"  I  would  I  saw  him  on  the  earth  laid  low ! 
"  I  wish  the  fate,  but  must  not  give  thef  blow  I'* 


So  thinks  a  man  when  thoughtful ;  he  prefers 
A  life  of  peace  till  man  his  anger  stirs, 
Then  all  the  efforts  of  his  reason  cease. 
And  he  forgets  how  pleasant  was  that  peace  ; 
Till  the  wild  passions  what  they  seek  obtain. 
And  then  he  sinks  into  his  calm  again. 

Now  met  the  lawless  clan, — in  secret  met, 
And  down  at  their  convivial  board  were  set ; 
The  plans  in  view  to  past  adventures  led. 
And  the  past  conflicts  present  anger  bred  ; 
They  sigh'd  for  pleasures  gone,  they  groan'd  for 

heroes  dead : 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled, — strong  desires 
Awaked,  and  wine  rekindled  latent  fires. 

It  was  a  night  such  bold  desires  to  move, 
Strong  winds  and  wintry  torrents  fiU'd  the  grove ; 
The  crackling  boughs  that  in  the  forest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  cur's  affrighten'd  yell. 
The  scenes  above  the  wood,  the  floods  below, 
Were  mix'd,  and  none  the  single   sound   eoold 

know; 
'*  Loud  blow  the  blasts,"  they  cried,  *'  and  call  ns 

as  they  blow." 

In  such  a  night— and  then  the  heroes  told 
What  had  been  done  in  better  times  of  old ; 
How  they  had  conquer'd  all  opposed  to  them. 
By  force  in  part,  in  part  by  stratagem  ; 
And  as  the  tales  inflconed  the  fiery  crew. 
What  had  been  done  they  then  prepared  to  do ; 
**  'T  is  a  last  night  1"  they  said— the  angry  blast 
And  roaring  floods   seem'd   answering,  *'*Tis  a 
last!" 

James  knew  they  met,  for  he  had  spies  aboat. 
Grave,  sober  men,  whom  none  presumed  to  doabt ! 
For  if  suspected,  they  had  soon  been  tried 
Where  fears  are  evidence,  and  doubts  decide : 
But  these  escaped. — Now  James  companions  took, 
Sturdy  and  bold,  with  terror-stirring  look : 
He  had  before,  by  informations  led. 
Left  the  afflicted  partner  of  his  bed ; 
Awaked  his  men,  and  through  plantations  wide^ 
Deep  woods,  and  trackless  ling,  had   been  their 

guide: 
And  then  retum'd  to  wake  the  pitying  wife. 
And  hear  her  tender  terrors  for  his  life. 


But  in  this  night  a  sure  informer  came,— 
They  were  assembled  who  attack'd  his  game  ; 
Who  more  than  once  had  through  the  park  made 

way, 
And  slain  the  dappled  breed,  or  vow  d  to  slay ; 
The  trembling  spy  had  heard  the  solemn  vow. 
And  need  and  vengeance  both  inspired  them  now. 


The  keeper  early  had  retired  to  rest 
For  brief  repose ;  sad  thoughts  his  mind  ^ 
In  his  short  sleep  he  started  from  his  bed, 
And  ask'd  in  fancy's  terror,  «  Is  he  dead  ?" 
There  was  a  call  below,  when  James  awoke, 
Bose  from  his  bed,  and  arms  to  aid  him  took» 
Not  all  defensive  I — ^there  his  helpers  stood, 
Arm'd  like  himself,  and  hastening  to  the  wood. 
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<<  Why  this?"  h^  said ;  for  Baohel  pour'd  her 
tears 
Profuse,  that  spoke  involuntary  fears : 
*^  Sleep,  that  so  early  thou  for  us  mayst  wake» 
**  And  we  our  comforts  in  return  may  take ; 
**-  Sleep,  and  farewell !"  he  said,  and  took  his  way, 
And  the  sad  wife  in  neither  could  obey ; 
She  slept  not  nor  well  fared,  but  restless  dwelt 
On  her  past  life,  and  past  afflictions  felt : 
The  man  she  loved,  the  brother  and  the  foe 
Of  him  she  married  ! — It  had  wrought  her  woe ; 
Not  that  she  loved,  but  pitied,  and  that  now 
Was,  so  she  fear'd,  infringement  of  her  vow : 
James  too  was  civil,  though  she  must  confess 
That  his  was  not  her  kind  of  happiness : 
That  he  would  shoot  the  man  who  shot  a  hare, 
Was  what  her  timid  conscience  could  not  bear ; 
But  still  she  loved  him — wonder'd  where  he  8tray*d 
In  this  loud  night,  and  if  he  were  afraid. 

More  than  one  hour  she  thought,  and,  dropping 
then 
In  sudden  sleep,  cried  loudly,  "  Spare  him,  men  I 
'*  And  do  no  murder !" — then  awaked  she  rose, 
And  thought  no  more  of  trying  for  repose. 

'Twas  post  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  sound 
That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  around  ; 
But  none   from  man, — man's  feeble    voice   was 

hush'd, 
Where  rivers  swelling    roar'd,  and  woods  were 

crush' d ; 
Hurried  by  these,  the  wife  could  sit  no  more, 
But  must  the  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 

Softly  she  left  her  door,  her  garden  gate. 
And  seem'd  as  then  committed  to  her  fate : 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prey. 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  way : 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night. 
She  stopped  to  listen,  and  she  look'd  for  light ; 
An  hour  she  wander' d,  and  was  still  to  learn 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  return  : 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew  not,  but  she  strove  to  know : 
Still  further  on  she  crept  with  trembling  feet. 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet ; 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appear'd  to-night ; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terror  bred, 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitious  dread ; 
She  heard  strange  noises,  and  the  shapes  she  saw 
Of  fancied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe. 

The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometimes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds,  that  flew  tumultuous 

on, 
Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eagle's  speed. 
That  her  soft  light  imprison'd  and  then  freed  : 
The   fitful  glimmering    through    the    hedge-row 

green 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene  ; 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went. 

To  these  she  listeu'd;  but  new  sounds  were 
heard. 
And  sight  more  startling  to  her  soul  appear'd ; 


There  were  low  lengthen'd  tones  with   sobs  be- 
tween. 
And  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  yet  was  seen ; 
She  hurried  on,  and  *^  Who  is  there  ?"  she  cried, — 
**  A  dying  wretch  1"  was  from  the  earth  replied. 

It  was  her  lover — was  the  man  she  gave, 
The  price  she  paid,  himself  fh>m  death  to  save ; 
With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and  pray. 
While  the  soul  flitted  from  the  shivering  cUy 
That  press'd  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its  life 

away! 
This  was  the  part  that  duty  bade  her  take, 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake  ; 
But  now  they  waked  to  anguish :  there  came  then, 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager  men. 

**  And  here,  my  lord,  we  met — And  who  is 
here? 
<*  The  keeper's  wife  I — ^Ah !  woman,  go  not  near  t 
**  There  lies  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  all — 
*'  See,  in  his  temples  went  the  fatal  ball  I 
**  And  James  that  instant,  who  was  then  our  guide, 
**  Felt  in  his  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died  I 
**  It  was  a  sudden  meeting,  and  the  light 
^  Of  a  dull  moon  made  indistinct  our  fight ; 
'*  He  foremost  fell ! — But  see,  the  woman  creeps 
*'  Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
"  See,  here  her  husband's  body — but  she  knows 
'*  That  other  dead,  and  that  her  action  shows. 
**  Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foe  ? — 
"  She  does  not  hear  us— Whither  will  she  go  ?" 

Kow,  more  attentive,  on  the  dead  they  gased. 
And  they  were  brothers :  sorrowing  and  amazed, 
On  all  a  momentary  silence  came, 
A  common  softness,  and  a  moral  shame. 

*^  Seized  you  the  poachers  ?"  said  my  lord. — 
"  They  fled, 
'*  And  we  pursued  not — one  of  them  was  dead, 
"  And  one  of  us :  they  hurried  through  the  wood, 
"  Two  lives  were  gone,  and  we  no  more  pursued. 
"  Two  lives  of  men,  of  valiant  brothers,  lost  I 
"  Enough,  my  lord,  do  hares  and  pheasants  cost  I" 

So  many  thought,  and  there  is  found  a  heart 
To  dwell  upon  the  deaths  on  either  part ; 
Since  this  their  morals  have  been  more  correct, 
The  cruel  spirit  in  the  place  is  check'd ; 
His  lordship  holds  not  in  such  sacred  care. 
Nor  takes  such  dreadful  vengeance  for  a  hare  ; 
The  smugglers  fear,  the  poacher  stands  in  awe 
Of  Heaven's  own  act,  and  reverence  the  law ; 
There  was,  there  is,  a  terror  in  the  place 
That  operates  on  man's  offending  race ; 
Such  acts  will  stomp  their  moral  on  the  soul. 
And,  while  the  bad  they  threaten  and  control. 
Will  to  the  pious  and  the  humble  say. 
Yours  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  certain  way ; 
'T  is  wisdom  to  be  good,  't  is  virtue  to  obey. 

So  Rachel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  meek, 
Whose  outward  acts  the  inward  purpose  speak  ; 
As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold. 
And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and  cold, 
Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 
Depart  and  mix  in  the  afiairs  of  men : 
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So  Bachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 

It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  longer  please, 

But  just  detain  the  passing  thought,  or  cause 

A  gentle  smile  of  pity  or  applause ; 

And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 

Her  slumbering  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  affairs.' 


BOOK    XXII. 


THE  VISIT  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  prepares  to  departr— Visits  the  Rector— His  Reception 
—Visit  to  the  Sisten— Their  present  Situation— The  Morn- 
ing of  the  last  Day— The  Conference  of  the  Brothers— 
Their  Excursion— Richard  diasaliafied— The  Brother  expoe- 
tttUtes— The  End  of  their  Ride,  and  of  the  Day's  BosineaB 
— Conclusion. 

"No  letters,   Tom?"  said  Richard— "  None  to- 

day." 
"  Excuse  me,  Brother,  I  must  now  away ; 
"  Matilda  never  in  her  life  so  long 
"  Deferred  —  Alas  1    there    must    be    something 

wrong  I" 

"  Comfort !"  said  George,  and  all  he  could  he 

lent; 
"  Wait  till  your  promised  day,  and  I  consent ; 
"  Two  days,  and  those  of  hope,  may  cheerfully  be 

spent. 

"  And  keep  your  purpose,  to  review  the  place, 
"  My  choice ;  and  I  beseech  you  do  it  grace  : 
"  Mark  each  apartment,  their  proportions  learn, 
"  And  either  use  or  elegance  discern ; 
"  Look  o'er  the  land,  the  gardens,  and  their  wall, 
"  Find  out  the  something  to  admire  in  all ; 
"  And  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  style, 
"  ru  take  it  kindly  :— it  is  weU— a  smile." 


1  [**  The  story  of  Rachel  is  a  frightAiI  one.  She  was  courted 
by  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  poacher,  and  one  a  game- 
keeper. She  loves  the  poacher ;  but  his  irregularities  put 
his  life  in  danger  ft-om  the  law ;  while  his  rival  brother,  who 
is  the  prosecutor,  malces  her  marriage  witli  him  the  condition 
of  his  forbearance.  Ttie  devoted  woman  consults  her  impri- 
soned lover,  iu  a  scene  that  will  almost  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  between  Isabella  andClaudio ;  and  he,  likeClaudio, 
submits  to  purchase  his  life  by  that  terrible  BacriOca — 

*  Farewell  I  she  cried,  with  kindness,  but  not  fond— 

*  And  put  her  tenderness  apart,  to  rive 

*  Advice  to  one  who  so  d^ired  to  live.' 

The  advice  and  the  sacriflce  are  both  in  vain :  the  outlaw 
returns  to  his  guilty  practices,  and  the  brothers  fall  bv  each 
other's  hands  in  a  miauight  encounter,  and  are  found  oleed- 
ing  by  their  distracted  victim.  The  epilogue  is  mild  and 
solemn,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  strain  of  the 
fable."— >lKFraKY. 

The  subject  of  *  Smugglers  and  Foadters '  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Grabbe  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1818.  Sir  Samuel  died  on  the  30th  of  October ;  and  on  the 
blank  leaf,  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  this  Tale,  appear  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  dated  Hampstead,  November  6,  ISIH:— 


Richard  must  now  his  morning  visits  pay. 
And  bid  farewell  I  for  he  must  go  away. 

He  sought  the  Rector  first,  not  lately  seen. 
For  he  had  absent  from  his  parish  been: 
"  Farewell  I"  the  younger  man  with  feeUn^  eried; 
"  Farewell !"  the  cold  but  v^orthy  priest  replied ; 
"  When  do  you  leave  us?"— "I  haye   days   but 

two." 
'"T  is  a  short  time— but,  well— adieu,  SMlien !" 

'^  Now  here  is  one,"  said  Richard,  as  he  went 
To  the  next  friend  in  pensive  discontent, 
"  With  whom  I  sat  in  social,  friendly  ease, 
"  Whom  I  respected,  whom  I  wish'd  to  please  ; 
"  Whose  love  profess'd  I  questioned  not  was  tnej 
"  And  now  to  hear  his  heartless,  *  Well,  adiea  !' 


"  But  *t  is  not  well — and  he  a  man  of  i 
"  Grave,  but  yet  looking  strong  benevolence  ; 
**  Whose  slight  acerbity  and  roughness  told 
"  To  his  advantage ;  yet  the  man  is  oold : 
"  Nor  will  he  know,  when  rising  in  the  mom, 
"  That  such  a  being  to  the  world  was  bom. 

*'  Are  such  the  friendships  we  contract  in  liie  ? 
"  Oh  I  give  me  then  the  friendship  of  a  vrife  ! 
"  Adieus,  nay,  parting-pains,  to  us  are  sweet, 
"  They  make  so  glad  the  moments  when  we  meet : 
^*  For  though  we  look  not  for  regard  intense, 
'*  Or  warm  professions  in  a  man  of  sense, 
"  Yet  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  mind 
^^  I  thought  that  found  which  I  desired  to  find, 
"  Feeling  and  frankness — ^thus  it  seem'd  to  me, 
"  And  such  fareweU  I— Well,  Rector,  let  it  be  !" 

Of  the  fair  Sisters  then  he  took  his  leave, — 
Forget  he  could  not,  he  must  think  and  grieve, —    , 
Must  the  impression  of  their  wrongs  retain,  | 

Their  very  patience  adding  to  his  pain  ; 
And  still  the  better  they  their  sorrows  bore. 
His  friendly  nature  made  him  feel  them  more.  | 

He  judged  they  must  have  many  a  heavy  hour 
When  the  mind  sufiers  from  a  want  of  power ; 


**  Thus  had  I  written,  ao  a  friend  advised. 
Whom  as  the  first  of  counsellors  I  prised. 
The  best  of  guides  to  mv  assuming  pen. 
The  best  of  nthers,  hnsfiands,  judges,  men. 
*  This  will  he  read,'  I  said, «  and  I  shall  heair 
Opinion  wise,  instructive,  mild,  ainoere, 
For  I  that  mind  respect,  for  I  the  man  revere.* 

**  I  had  no  boding  fear,  but  thought  to  see 
Those  who  were  thine,  who  look'd  fur  all  to  thee  ; 
And  thou  wert  all  1  tliere  was,  when  thou  wert  by. 
Diffused  around  the  rare  felicity 
That  wisdom,  worth,  and  kindness  can  impart. 
To  form  the  miud  and  gratify  the  heait. 

**  YesI  I  was  proud  to  speak  of  thee,  as  one 
Who  had  approved  the  litUe  I  had  done. 
And  taught  me  what  I  should  do  I— Thou  wouldat  raise 
My  doubting  spirit  by  a  smile  of  praise. 
And  words  of  comfort  I  great  was  thy  delight 
Fear  to  expel,  and  ardour  to  excite. 
To  wrest  tn'  oppressor's  arm,  and  do  the  injured  right. 

**  Thou  hadst  the  tear  for  pity,  and  thv  bresKst 
Felt  for  the  sad,  the  weary,  the  oppress'd  I 
And  now,  afflicting  change  I  all  jom  with  me. 
And  feel,  lamented  Romillt,  for  thee." J 
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When,  troubled  long,  we  find  our  strength  decay' d. 
And  cannot  then  reciall  our  better  aid ; 
For  to  the  mind,  ere  yet  that  aid  has  flown. 
Grief  has  possessed,  and  made  it  all  his  own ; 
And  patience  suffers,  till,  with  gathered  might, 
The  scattered  forces  of  the  soul  unite. 

But  few  and  short  such  times  of  suffering  were 
In  Lucy's  mind,  and  brief  the  reign  of  care. 
Jane  had,  indeed,  her  flights,  but  had  in  them 
What  we  could  pity,  but  must  not  condemn ; 
For  they  were  always  pure,  and  oft  sublime, 
And  such  as  triumph'd  over  earth  and  time, 
Thoughts  of  eternal  love  that  souls  possess, 
Foretaste  divine  of  heaven's  own  happiness. 

Oft  had  he  seen  them,  and  esteem  had  sprung 
In  his  free  mind  for  maids  so  sad  and  young, 
So  good  and  grieving,  and  his  place  was  hi^ 
In  Uieir  esteem,  his  friendly  brother's  nigh, 
But  yet  beneath ;  and  when  he  said  adieu  I 
Their  tone  was  kind,  and  was  responsive  too. 

Parting  was  painfrd ;  when  adieu  he  cried, 
'*  You  will  return  ?"  the  gentle  girls  replied ; 
"  You  must  return  I  your  Brother  knows  you  now, 
"  But  to  exist  without  you  knows  not  how ; 
"  Has  he  not  told  us  of  the  lively  joy 
"  He  takes — ^forgive  us— in  the  Brother-boy  ? 
^'  He  is  alone  and  pensive ;  you  can  give 
*'  Pleasure  to  one  by  whom  a  number  live 
"  In  daily  comfort — sure  for  this  you  met, 
"  That  for  his  debtors  you  might  pay  a  debt : 
**  The  poor  are  call'd  ungrate&l,  but  you  still 
*'  WiU  have  their  thanks  for  this— indeed  you 
wllL" 

Richard  but  little  said,  for  he  of  late 
Held  with  himself  contention  and  debate. 

"  My  Brother  loves  me,  his  regard  I  know ; 
"  But  will  not  such  affecti6n  weary  grow  ? 
"  He  kindly  says,  '  Defer  the  parting  day,' 
"  But  yet  may  wish  me  in  his  heart  away  ; 
"  Nothing  but  kindness  I  in  him  perceive, 
<*  In  me  't  is  kindness  then  to  take  my  leave ; 
"  Why  should  I  grieve  if  he  should  weary  be  ? 
"  There  have  been  visiters  who  wearied  me ; 
"He  yet  may  love,  and  we  may  part  in  peace, 
*'  Nay,  in  affection — novelty  must  cease — 
"  Man  is  but  man ;  the  thing  he  most  desires 
"  Pleases  awhile — then  pleases  not — then  tires : 
"  George  to  his  former  habits  and  his  friends 
**  Will  now  return — and  so  my  visit  ends." 

Thus  Richard  communed  with  his  heart ;  but 
still 
He  found  opposed  his  reason  and  his  will. 
Found  that  his  thoughts  were  busy  in  this  train. 
And  he  was  striving  to  be  calm  in  vain. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  while  he  yet  ibr- 
bore 
To  leave  the  friends  whom  he  might  see  no  more. 

Then  came  a  chubby  child  and  sought  relief, 
Sobbing  in  all  the  impotence  of  grief; 


A  full-fed  girl  she  was,  with  ruddy  cheek. 
And  features  coarse,  that  grosser  feelings  speak. 
To  whom  another  miss,  with  passions  strong, 
And  slender  fist,  had  done  some  baby-wrong. 
On  Lucy's  gentle  mind  had  Barlow  wrought 
To  teach  this  chUd,   whom    she  had  labouring 

taught 
With  unpaid  love — this  unproductive  brain 
Would  little  comprehend,  and  less  retain. 

A  farmer's  daughter,  with  redundant  health. 
And  double  Lucy's  weight  and  Lucy's  wealth. 
Had  won  the  man's  regard,  and  he  with  her 
Possess'd  the  treasure  vulgar  minds  prefer ; 
A  man  of  thrift,  and  thriving,  he  possess'd 
What  he  esteem'd  of  earthly  good  the  best ; 
And  Lucy's  well-stored  mind  had  not  a  charm 
For  this  true  lover  of  the  well-stock'd  farm, 
This  slave  to  petty  wealth  and  rustic  toil. 
This  earth-devoted  wooer  of  the  soil  :— 
But  she  with  meekness  took  the  wayward  child, 
And  sought  to  make  the  savage  nature  mild. 

But  Jane  her  judgment  with  decision  gave — 
"  Train  not  an  idiot  to  oblige  a  slave." 

And  where  is  Bloomer?  Richard  would  have 
said. 
But  he. was  cautious,  feeling,  and  afraid ; 
And  little  either  of  the  hero  knew. 
And  little  sought—he  ndght  be  married  too. 

Now  to  his  home,  the  morning  visits  past, 
Retum'd  the  guest — ^that  evening  was  his  last. 
He  met  his  Brother,  and  they  spoke  of  thos6 
From  whom  his  comforts  in  the  village  rose ; 
Spoke  of  the  favourites,  whom  so  go<Ml  and  kind 
It  was  peculiar  happiness  to  find : 
Then  for  the  sisters  in  their  griefr  they  felt. 
And,  sad  themselves,  on  saddening  subjects  dwelt. 

But  George  was  willing  all  this  woe  to  spare. 
And  let  to-morrow  be  to-morrow*s  care : 
He  of  his  purchase  talk'd — a  thing  of  course. 
As  men  wUl  boldly  praise  a  new-bought  horse. 
Richard  was  not  to  all  its  beauty  blind. 
And  promised  still  to  seek,  with  hope  to  find : 

"  The  price  indeed " 

"  Yes,  that,"  said  George,  <<  is  high ; 
"  But  if  I  boueht  not,  one  was  sure  to  buy, 
"  Who  might  tne  social  comforts  we  ei\Joy, 
^^  And  every  comfort,  lessen  or  destroy. 

**  We  must  not  always  reckon  what  we  give, 
"  But  think  how  precious  't  is  in  peace  to  live ; 
"  Some  neighbour  Nimrod  might  in  very  pride 
"  Have  stirr'd  my  anger,  and  have  then  defied ; 
"  Or  worse,  have  loved,  and  teased  me  to  excess 
"  By  his  kind  care  to  give  me  happiness  ; 
"  Or  might  his  lady  and  her  daughters  bring, 
'^  To  raise  my  spirits,  to  converse,  and  sing : 
"  T  was  not  the  benefit  alone  I  view'd, 
"  But  thought  what  horrid  things  I  might  exclude. 

"  Some  party  man  might  here  have  sat  him  down, 
"  Some  country  champion,  railing  at  the  crown. 
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"  Or  some  true  courtier,  both  prepared  to  prove, 
"  Who  loved  not  them,  could  not  their  country 

love: 
"  If  we  have  value  for  our  health  and  ease, 
"  Should  we  not  buy  off  enemies  like  these  ?" 

So  pass'd  the  evening  in  a  quiet  way, 
When,  lo  I  the  morning  of  the  parting  day. 

Each  to  the  table  went  with  clouded  look, 
And  George  in  silence  gazed  upon  a  book ; 
Something  that  chance  had  offered  to  his  view, — 
He  knew  not  what,  or  cared  not,  if  he  knew. 

Richard  his  hand  upon  a  paper  laid,— 
His  vacant  eye  upon  the  carpet  strayed ; 
His  tongue  was  talking  something  of  the  day, 
And  his  vez'd  mind  was  wandering  on  his  way. 

They  spake  by  fits, — but  neither  had  concern 
In  the  replies, — they  nothing  wish'd  to  learn, 
Nor  to  relate ;  each  sat  as  one  who  tries 
To  baffle  sadnesses  and  sympathies : 
Each  of  his  Brother  took  a  steady  view,^> 
As  actor  he,  and  as  observer  too. 

Richard,  whose  heart  was  ever  free  and  frank. 
Had  now  a  trial,  and  before  it  sank : 
He  thought  his  Brother — parting  now  so  near — 
Appeared  not  as  his  Brother  should  appear ; 
He  could  as  much  of  tenderness  remark 
When  parting  for  a  ramble  in  the  park. 

"  Yet,  is  it  just  ?"  he  thought ;  "  and  would  I  see 
"  My  Brother  wretched  but  to  part  with  me  ? 
"  What  can  he  Airther  in  my  mind  explore  ? 
"He  saw  enough,  and  he  would  see  no  more : 
"  Happy  himself,  he  wishes  now  to  slide 
<*  Back  to  his  habits— He  is  satisfied ; 
"  But  I  am  not — this  cannot  be  denied. 
"  He  has  been  kind, — so  let  me  think  him  still ; 
"  Tet  he  expresses  not  a  wish,  a  will 
"  To  meet  again !" — ^And  thus  affection  strove 
With  pride,  and  petulance  made  war  on  love : 
He  thought  his  Brother  cool — he  knew  him  kind — 
And  there  was  sore  division  in  his  mind. 

**  Hours  yet  remain, — 't  is  misery  to  sit 
**  With  minds  for  conversation  all  unfit ; 
"  No  evil  can  from  change  of  place  arise, 
"  And  good  will  spring  from  air  and  exercise : 
"  Suppose  I  take  the  purposed  ride  with  yon, 
"  And  guide  your  Jaded  praise  to  objects  new, 
"  That  buyers  see  ?"— 

And  Richard  gave  assent 
Without  resistance,  and  without  intent : 
He  liked  not  nor  declined, — and  forth  the  Brothers 

went. 
"  Come,  my  dear  Richard  I  let  us  cast  away 
"  All  evil  thoughts, — ^let  us  forget  the  day, 
"  And  fight  like  men  with  grief  UU  we  like  boys 

are  gay." 

Thus  George, — and  even  this  in  lUchard's  mind 
Was  judged  an  effort  rather  wise  than  kind ; 
This  flowed  from  something  he  observed  of  late, 
And  he  could  feel  it,  but  he  could  not  state : 


He  thought  some  change  appear'd, — ^yet  faii'd  to 

prove. 
Even  as  he  ^ed,  abatement  in  the  love ; 
But  in  his  Brother's  manner  was  restraint 
That  he  could  feel,  and  yet  he  could  not  paint. 

That  they  should  part  in  peace  full  well  be 
knew. 
But  much  he  fear'd  to  part  with  coolness  too : 
George  had  been  peevish  when  the  subject  rose, 
And  never  faii'd  the  parting  to  oppose ; 
Name  it,  and  straight  his  features  cloudy  grew 
To  stop  the  journey,  as  the  clouds  will  do ;  — 
And  thus  they  rode  along  in  pensive  mood. 
Their  thoughts  pursuing,  by  their  cares  pursued. 

<'  Richard,"  said  George,  "  I  see  it  is  in  T^n 
"  By  love  or  prayer  my  Brother  to  retain  ; 
<*  And,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  foolish  thixig 
"  A  man  like  thee  from  thy  repose  to  bring 
"  Ours  to  disturb. — Say,  how  am  I  to  live 
"  Without  the  comforts  thou  art  wont  to  give  ? 
**  How  will  the  heavy  hours  my  mind  afflict, — 
''  No  one  t'  agree,  no  one  to  contradict, 
*^  None  to  awake,  excite  me,  or  prevent, 
"  To  hear  a  tale,  or  hold  an  argument, 
*'  To  help  my  worship  in  a  case  of  doubt, 
"  And  bring  me  in  my  blunders  fairly  out ! 
"  Who  now  by  manners  lively  or  serene 
"  Comes  between  me  and  sorrow  like  a  screen, 
^*  And  giving,  what  I  look'd  not  to  have  found, 
"  A  care,  an  interest  in  the  world  around  P** 

Silent  was  Richard,  striving  to  adjust 
His  thoughts  for  speech,— for  speak,  he  thought, 

he  must : 
Something  like  war  within  his  bosom  strove — 
His  mild,  kind  nature,  and  his  proud  self-love : 
Grateful  he  was,  and,  with  his  courage,  meek, — 
But  he  was  hurt,  and  he  resolved  to  speak. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Brother  I  from  my  soul  I  grieve    I 
"  Thee  and  the  prooft  of  thy  regard  to  leave  ;  i' 

"  Thou  hast  been  all  that  I  could  wish, — ukj  pride 
"  Exults  to  find  that  I  am  thus  allied  : 
*'  Yet  to  express  a  feeling,  how  it  came, 
**  The  pain  it  gives,  its  nature  and  its  name, 
"  I  know  not, — ^but  of  late,  I  will  confess, 
*'  Not  that  thy  love  is  Uttle,  but  is  less. 

"  Hadst  thou  received  me  in  thy  present  mood, 
"  Sure  I  had  held  thee  to  be  kind  and  good  ; 
"  But  thou  wert  all  the  warmest  heart  could  state, 
"  Affection  dream,  or  hope  anticipate : 
"  I  must  have  wearied  thee,  yet  day  by  day, — 
"  *  Stay  t*   said  my  Brother,  and  *t  was  good  tQ 

sUy; 
"  But  now,  forgive  me,  thinking  I  perceive 
"  Change  undefined,  and  as  I  think  I  grieve. 

**  Have  I  offended?— Proud  although  I  be, 
"  I  will  be  humble  and  concede  to  thee : 
"  Have  I  intruded  on  thee  when  thy  mind 
"  Was  vex*d,  and  then  to  solitude  inclined  ? 
"  Oh  !  there  are  times  when  all  things  will  molest 
"  Minds  so  disposed,  so  heavy,  so  oppress'd  ; 
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*'  And  thine,  I  know,  is  delicate  and  nice, 

"  Sickening  at  folly,  and  at  war  with  yice  : 

^*  Then,  at  a  time  when  thou  wert  yex'd-  with 

these, 
"  I  have  intruded,  let  affection  tease, 
<<  And  so  offended." 

<<  Bichard,  if  thou  hast, 
'*  'T  is  at  this  instant,  nothing  in  the  past : 
"  No !  thou  art  all  a  Brother's  love  would  choose  ; 
"  And,  having  loet  thee,  I  shall  interest  lose 
"  In  all  that  I  possess :  I  pray  thee  tell 
"•  Wherein  thy  host  has  faU'd  to  please  thee  well,— 
"  Do  I  neglect  thy  comforts?" 

''  Oh !  not  thou, 
'*  But  art  thyself  unoomfortahle  now, 
"  And  't  is  from  thee  and  from  thy  looks  I  gain 
"'  This  painful  knowledge— 't  is  my  Brother's  pain ; 
"  And  yet,  that  something  in  my  spirit  lives, 
"  Something  that  spleen  excites  and  sorrow  gives, 
"  I  may  confess, — for  not  in  thee  I  trace 
"  Alone  this  change,  it  is  in  all  the  place : 
*^  Smile  if  thou  wilt  in  scorn,  for  I  am  glad 
"  A  smile  at  any  rate  is  to  be  had. 

"  But  there  is  Jacques,  who  ever  seem'd  to  treat 
"  Thy  Brother  kindly  as  we  chanced  to  meet ; 
"  Nor  with  thee  only  pleased  our  worthy  guide, 
*'  But  in  the  hedge-row  jwth  and  green-wood  side, 
'^  There  he  would  speak  with  that  familiar  ease 
'*  That  makes  a  trifle,  makes  a  nothing  please. 

"  But  now  to  my  farewell, — and  that  I  spoke 
"  With  honest  sorrow, — with  a  careless  look, 
"  Gazing  unalter'd  on  some  stupid  prose — 
^*  His  sermon  for  the  Sunday  I  suppose, — 
'^  *  Going  ?*  said  he :  *  why,  then  the  Squire  and  you 
"  *  Will    part   at    last— You  're    going  ?     Well, 
adieu  r 

'*  True,  we  were  not  in  friendship  bound  like 

those 
"  Who  will  adopt  each  other's  friends  and  foes, 
^^  Without  esteem  or  hatred  of  their  own, — 
"  But  still  we  were  to  intimacy  grown ; 
"  And  sure  of  Jacques  when  I  had  taken  leave 
*^  It  would  have  grieved  me,  and  it  ought  to 

grieve ; 
''  But  I  in  him  could  not  affection  trace, — 
"  Careless  he  put  his  sermons  in  their  place, 
^*  With  no  more  feeling  than  his  sermon-case. 

"  Not   so    those   generous   Oirls    beyond   the 
brook, — 
"  It  quite  unmann'd  me  as  my  leave  I  took. 

'*  But,  my  dear  Brother  I  when  I  take  at  night, 
^'  In  my  own  home,  and  in  their  mother's  sight, 
"  By  turns  my  children,  or  together  see 
^'  A  pair  contending  for  the  vacant  knee, — 
''  When  to  Matilda  I  begin  to  tell 
"  What  in  my  visit  flrst  and  last  befel— 
"  Of  this  your  village,  of  her  tower  and  spire, 
"  And,  above  all,  her  Rector  and  her  Squire, — 
^*  How  will  the  tale  be  marr'd  when  I  shall  end — 
'^  I  left  displeased  the  Brother  and  the  Friend  !" 

"  Nay,  Jacques  is  honest — Marry,  he  was  then 
"  Engaged — What !  part  an  author  and  his  pen  ? 


'*  Just  in  the  fit,  and  when  th'  inspiring  ray 
'*  Shot  on  his  brain,  t'  arrest  it  in  its  way  ! 
"  Come,  thou  shalt  see  him  in  an  easier  vein, 
*<  Nor  of  his  looks  nor  of  his  words  complain : 
"Art  thou  content?" 

If  Richard  had  replied, 
"  I  am,"  his  manner  had  his  words  belied : 
Even  from  his  Brother's  cheerflilness  he  drew 
Something  to  vex  him — ^what,  he  soarely  knew : 
So  he  evading  said,  "  My  evil  fate 
"  Upon  my  comforts  throws  a  gloom  of  late : 
"  Matilda  writes  not ;  and,  when  last  she  wrote, 
"  I  read  no  letter— *t  was  a  trader's  note, — 
"  *  Yours  I  received,'  and  all  that  formal  prate 
"  That  is  so  hateful— that  she  knows  I  hate. 

"  Dejection  reigns,  I  feel,  but  cannot  tell 
"  Why  upon  me  the  dire  infection  fell : 
"  Madmen  may  say  that  they  alone  are  sane, 
"  And  all  beside  have  a  distemper'd  brain ; 
"  Something  like  this  I  feel,— and  I  include 
"  Myself  among  the  frantic  multitude  : 
"  But  come,  Matilda  writes,  although  but  ill, 
"  And  home  has  health,  and  that  is  comfort  still." 

George  stopped  his  horse,  and  with  the  kindest 
look 
Spoke  to  his  Brother,— earnestly  he  spoke. 
As  one  who  to  his  friend  his  heart  reveals. 
And  all  the  hazard  with  the  comfort  feels. 

"  Soon  as  I  loved  thee,  Richard, — and  I  loved 
"  Before  my  reason  had  the  will  approved, 
"  Who  yet  right  early  had  her  sanction  lent, 
"  And  with  affection  in  her  verdict  went, — 
"  So  soon  I  felt,  that  thus  a  friend  to  gain, 
*^  And  then  to  lose,  is  but  to  purchase  pain : 
"  Daily  the  pleasure  grew,  then  sad  the  day 
"  That  takes  it  all  in  its  increase  away  I 

"  Patient  thou  wert,  and  kind, — ^but  well  I  knew 
"  The  husband*s  wishes,  and  the  father's  too ; 
"  I  saw  how  check'd  they  were,  and  yet  in  secret 

grew; 
"  Once  and  again,  I  urged  thee  to  delay 
"  Thy  purposed  journey,  still  deferred  the  day, 
"  And  still  on  its  approach  the  pain  increased, 
"  Till  my  request  and  thy  compliance  ceased ; 
"  I  could  not  Airther  thy  affection  task, 
"  Nor  more  of  one  so  self-resisting  ask ; 
"  But  yet  to  lose  thee,  Richard,  and  with  thee 
"  AU  hope  of  social  joys— it  cannot  be. 
"  Nor  could  I  bear  to  meet  thee  as  a  boy 
"  From  school  his  parents,  to  obtain  a  joy 
"That  lessens  day  by  day,  and   one  will  soon 

destroy. 

**  No !  1  would  have  thee.  Brother,  all  my  own, 
"  To  grow  beside  me  as  my  trees  have  grown ; 
"  For  ever  near  me,  pleasant  in  my  sight, 
"  And  in  my  mind,  my  pride  and  my  delight. 

**  Yet  will  I  tell  thee,  Richard ;  had  I  found 
"  Thy  mind  dependent  and  thy  heart  unsound, 
^*  Hadst  thou  been  poor,  obsequious,  and  disposed 
"  With  any  wish  or  measure  to  have  closed, 
"  Willing  on  me  and  gladly  to  attend, 
"  The  younger  brother,  the  convenient  friend, 
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"  Thy  tpeculatlon  its  reward  had  made 

"  liike  other  Tenturea — thou  hadst  gain'd  in  trade ; 

"  What  reason  urged,  or  Jacques  esteem'd  thy 

due, 
'*  Thine  had  it  been,  and  I,  a  trader  too, 
'*  Had  paid  my  debt,  and  home  my  Brother  sent, 
"  Nor  glad  nor  sorry  that  he  came  or  went ; 
"  Who  to  his  wife  and  children  would  have  told, 
"  They  had  an  uncle,  and  the  man  was  old ; 
*^  Till  every  girl  and  boy  had  leam*d  to  prate 
"  Of  Uncle  George,  his  gout,  and  his  estate. 
"  Thus  had  we  parted ;  but  as  now  thou  art, 
**  I  must  not  lose  thee — No !  I  cannot  part ; 
"  Is  it  in  human  nature  to  consent 
"  To  give  up  all  the  good  that  Heaven  has  lent^ 
"  All  social  ease  and  comfort  to  forego, 
"  And  Uve  again  the  soUtary  ?    No ! 

"  We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard  I  thou  wilt 
need 
"  Thy  Brother's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read ; 
*'■  And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm^ 
"  To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm, 
"  And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
"  The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares ; 
"  Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two, 
''  May  have  our  parties,  and  defend  them  too ; 
'*  Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears, 
"  Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years ; 
"  We  will  for  truth  alone  contend  and  read, 
"  And  our  good  Jacques  shall  oversee  our  creed. 


"  Such  were    my  views ;    and  I  had  quickly 

made 
"  Some  bold  attempts  my  Brother  to  persuade 
"  To  think  as  I  did  ;  but  I  knew  too  weU 
"  Whose  now  thou  wert,  with  whom  thou  wert  to 

dwell : 
"  And  why,  I  said,  return  him  doubtful  home, 
"  Six  months  to  argue  if  he  then  would  come 
"  Some  six  months  after  ?  and,  beside,  I  know 
"  That  all  the  happy  are  of  course  the  slow ; 
"  And  thou  at  home  art  happy,  there  wilt  stay, 
*^  Dallying  'twixt  will  and  will-not  many  a  day, 
"  And  fret  the  gloss  of  hope,  and  hope  itself 

away. 

*'  Jacques  is  my  friend ;   to   him  I  gave  my 
heart, — 
"  '  Yon  see  my  Brother,  see  I  would  not  part ; 
"  '  Wilt  thou  an  embassy  of  love  disdain  ? 
"  '  Go  to  this  sister,  and  my  views  explain ; — 
"  '  Gloss  o*er  my  failings ;  paint  me  .with  a  grace 
'*  *  That  Love  beholds  ;  put  meaning  in  my  face ; 
*'  '  Describe  that  dwelling ;  talk  how  well  we  live, 
'^  '  And  all  its  glory  to  our  village  give ; 
'*  ^  Praise  the  kind  Sisters  whom  we  love  so  much, 
*<  <  And  thine  own  virtues  like  an  artist  touch. 


*'  *  Tell  her,  and  here  my  secret  purpose  show, 
"  '  That  no  dependence  shall  my  sister  know ; 
"  *  Hers  all  the  freedom  that  she  loves  shall  be, 
"  *  And  mine  the  debt, — then  press  her  to  agree ; 
**  '  Say,  that  my  Brother's  wishes  wait  on  hers, 
"  *  And  his  affection  what  she  wills  prefers.' 


''  Forgive  me.  Brother, — these  my  words  and 

more 
"  Our  friendly  Sector  to  Matilda  bore ; 
"  At  large,   at  length,  were  all  my   views  ex- 

plain'd, 
<<  And  to  my  joy  my  wishes  I  obtaln'd. 


"  Dwell  in  that  house,  and  we  shall  still  be  i 
**  Absence  and  parting  I  no  more  shall  fear  ; 
*'  Dwell  in  thy  home,  and  at  thy  will  ezohide 
'*  All  who  shall  dare  upon  thee  to  introde. 


"  Again  thy  pardon, — 'twas  not  my  derign 
^*  To  ^ve  surprise ;  a  better  view  wae  miae ; 
*^  But  let  it  pass— and  yet  I  wish'd  to  see 
"  That  meeting  too :  and  happy  may  it  be  I** 


Thus  George   had   spoken,  and    then    lookM 
around,  | 

And  smiled  as  one  who  then  his  road  had  found ;    J 
"  Follow  !"  he  cried,  and  briskly  urged  his  horse:  I; 
Richard  was  puzzled,  but  obey'd  of  eourse ; 
He  was  affected  like  a  man  astray, 
Lost,  but  yet  knowing  something  of  the  way ;  i 

TiU  a  wood  clear'd,  that  stUl  concealed  the  view,     | 
Richard  the  purchase  of  his  Brother  knew  ; 
And  something  flash'd  upon  his  mind  not  clear,        j 
But  much  with  pleasure  mix'd,  in  part  with  fear;    ,! 
As  one  who,  wandering  through  a  stormy  ni^ht,       j 
Sees  his  own  home,  and  gladdens  at  the  eighty 
Yet  feels  some  doubt  if  fortune  had  decreed 
That  lively  pleasure  in  such  time  of  need :  I 

So  Richard  feltr— but  now  the  mansion  eame 
In  view  direct, — he  knew  it  for  the  same ; 
There  too  the  garden  walk,  the  elms  design'd 
To  guard  the  peaches  from  the  eastern  wind  ;  \ 

And  there  the  sloping  glass,  that  when  he  shines       < 
Gives  the  sun's  vigour  to  the  ripening  vines.  I 


"  It  U  my  Brother's!"— 

**  No  I"  he  answers,  "  No ! 
^  'T  is  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go  ; 
^  It  is  thy  wife's,  and  will  thy  children's  be, 

*  Earth,  wood,  and  water ! — all  for  thine   and 

thee; 
'  Bought  hi  thy  name. — ^Alight,  my  friend,  and 
come, 

*  I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ; 

*  There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  own  Matilda  view — 
^  She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  approves  it  too  ; 

*  Before  her  all  our  views  and  plans  were  laid, 

'  And  Jacques  was  there  to  explain  and  to  pei^ 

suade. 
'  Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  run. 
'  And  play  their  gambols  when  their  tasks  are 

done; 
'  There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
'  The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do; 
'  While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 
'  Shalt  cry,  *  O I  chUdish  1'  and  eigoj  the  sight. 
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"  Well,  my  dear  Richard»there'8  no  more  to  say — 
"  Stay  as  you  will — do  anything — but  stay ; 
*'  Be,  I  dispute  not,  steward — what  you  will, 
^*  Take  your  own  name,  but  be  my  Brother  still. 

*'  And  hear  me,  Richard !  if  I  should  offend, 
"  Assume  the  patron  and  forget  the  friend ; 
*'  If  aught  in  word  or  manner  I  express 
"  That  only  touches  on  thy  happiness ; 
**  If  I  be  peevish,  humoursome,  unkind, 
**  Spoil'd  as  I  am  by  each  subservient  mind, — 
"  For  I  am  humour'd  by  a  tribe  who  make 
"  Me  more  capricious  for  the  pains  they  take 
"  To  make  me  quiet ;  shouldst  thou  ever  feel 
*'  A  wound  from  this,  this  leave  not  time  to  heal, 


1  ["  The  present  work  is  marked  with  all  the  characteria- 
ttcs  that  we  noticed  as  distinctive  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry. 
On  the  whole,  however,  It  has  certainly  fewer  o**  the  grosser 
fautts :  there  is  fkr  lesathat  is  horrible ;  and  the  picture  which 
is  afforded  of  society  and  haman  nature  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  leas  painful  and  degrading.  There  is  both  less  misny 
and  less  guilt ;  and,  while  the  same  searching  and  unsparing 
glance  is  sent  into  all  the  dark  caverns  of  the  breast,  and  the 
truth  brought  forth  with  the  same  stern  impartiality,  the 
result  ia  more  comfortable  and  cheering.  The  greater  part 
of  the  characters  are  rather  more  elevated  in  station,  and 
milder  and  more  amiable  in  disposition ;  while  the  acci- 
dents of  life  are  more  mercifully  managed,  and  fortunate 
circinnstances  more  liberally  allowed.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable, too,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  seems  to  become  more  ama- 
tory as  he  grows  older ;  the  interest  of  almost  all  the  stories 
In  this  collection  turning  on  the  tender  psMSion,  and  many 


"  But  let  thy  vdfe  her  cheerful  smile  withhold ; 
'*  Let  her  be  civil,  distant,  cautious,  cold : 
^'  Then  shall- 1  woo  forgiveness,  and  repent, 
**  Nor  bear  to  lose  the  blessings   Heaven   has 
lent." 

But  this  was  needless — there  was  joy  of  heart, 
All  felt  the  good  that  all  desired  t'  impart*, 
Bespect,  affection,  and  esteem  combined, 
In  sundry  portions  ruled  in  every  mind ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  an  unobtrusive  air 
Of  pious  joy,  that  urged  the  silent  prayer, 

And  bless'd  the  new-bom   feelings. Here  we 

close 
Our  Tale  of  Tales  I — Health,  reader,  and  repose  !  * 


of  them  on  its  most  romantic  varieties."— JStfta&itrjrA  Review^ 
1819. 

**  We  cannot  bid  Mr.  Crabbe  fkrewell,  for  the  present,  with- 
out observing,  with  real  delight,  that,  wliile  ola  age  has  not 
at  all  impaired  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  or  blunted  the 
acuteness  of  his  observation,  it  seems  to  have  mellowed  and 
softened  his  feelings,  just  to  the  degree  that  his  best  friends 
mav  have  once  thought  desirable ;  and  that,  while  he  still 
looks  on  human  life  with  the  same  philosophic  eye,  and 
spares  none  of  its  follies  or  its  vices,  he  tbinks  of  it  iritJi  some- 
what of  a  (rentier  and  more  pityinff  spirit,  as  of  one  who  has 
well  understood  it  all,  and  who  looks  back  upon  its  agitations 
and  its  guilt  as  on  a  troubled  and  unintelligible  scene,  from 
which,  in  the  courae  of  nature,  he  may  soon  be  removed,  in 
the  strength  of  that  trust  which  can  only  be  inspired  by  that 
religion  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  a  conscientious  minis- 
ter.^—£{aeA«rood*«  Magaxine,  1819.] 
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POSTHUMOUS   TALES. 


TO 

SAMUEL   ROGERS,    ESQ. 

Sir, 

It  is  our  belief  that,  in  respectfully  inscribing  to  yon  these  PosTHDifocrB  Tai^s,  we  select 
the  name  which,  if  oar  Father  had  himself  superintended  their  Publication,  he  would  hare  been  i 
ambitious  to  eonnect  with  them. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  grateful  and  faithful 

Humble  Servants, 

Georob  Cuabbe. 
August,  1831.  John  Crabbb. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ai/TROUOB,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Crabbe  mentioned  the  following  pieces  ss 
f\illy  prepared  for  the  press,  and  to  withhold  from  the  public  what  he  had  thus  described  could  sot 
have  been  consistent  with  filial  reverence ;  yet  his  executors  must  confess  that,  when  they  saw  the  first 
pages  of  his  MS.  reduced  to  type,  they  became  very  sensible  that,  had  he  himself  lived  to  edit  these 
compositions,  he  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to  bestow  on  them  a  good  deal  more  of  revisaon 
and  correction  before  finally  submitting  them  to  the  eye  of  the  world.  They  perceived  that  his 
language  had  not  always  efibcted  the  complete  development  of  his  ideas ;  that  images  were  here  and 
there  left  imperfect^nay,  trains  of  reflection  rather  hinted  than  expressed ;  and  that,  in  many  places. 
thoughts  in  themselves  valuable  could  not  have  failed  to  derive  much  additional  weight  and  point  ftom 
the  last  touches  of  his  own  pen. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  great  relief  to  their  minds  to  learn  that  several  per«oiis  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  literature  had  read  these  poetical  Remains  before  any  part  of  them  waa  cobb- 
mltted  to  the  printer ;  and  that  the  verdict  of  such  judges  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than 
they  themselves  had  begun  to  anticipate : — ^that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  esteem  had  formed  the 
highest  honour  of  their  father's  life,  his  fame  would  not  be  tarnished  by  their  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  his  literary  bequest :  that,  though  not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his  previous  per- 
formances, these  Posthumous  Essays  would  still  be  found  to  preserve,  in  the  main,  the  same  character- 
istics on  which  his  reputation  had  been  established ;  much  of  the  same  quiet  humour  and  keen  obser> 
vation;  the  same  brief  and  vivid  description;  the  same  unobtrusive  pathos;  the  same  preT«iIis|r 
reverence  for  moral  truth  and  rational  religion ;  and,  in  a  word,  not  a  few  **  things  which  the  worid 
would  not  willingly  let  die." 

The  following  verses  are  therefore  at  length  submitted  to  the  public ;  not  indeed  without  deep 
anxiety,  but  still  with  some  considerable  hope  that  they  may  be  received  with  a  fair  portion  of  favour 
now,  and  allowed  to  descend  to  posterity  as  not,  on  the  whole,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  their  Author'» 
collective  works. 
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TALE   L 


SILFOBD  HALL;  OB,  THE  HAPPY  DAT. 

Within  a  village,  many  a  mile  from  town, 
A  place  of  amall  resort  and  no  renown ; — 
Save  that  it  form'd  a  way  and  gave  a  name 
To  SiLFOBD  Hall,  it  made  no  claim  to  fiune  \-^ 
It  was  the  gain  of  some,  the  pride  of  all. 
That  travellers  stopped  to  ask  for  Silfobd  Hall. 

Small  as  it  was,  the  place  could  boast  a  School, 
In  which  Nathaniel  Perkin  bore  the  rule. 
Not  mark'd  for  learning  deep,  or  talents  rare. 
But  for  his  varying  tasks  and  ceaseless  care : 
Some  forty  boys,  the  sons  of  thrifty  men, 
He  taught  to  read,  and  part  to  use  the  pen; 
While,  by  more  studibus  care,  a  favourite  few 
Increased  his  pride— for  if  the  Scholar  knew 
Enough  for  praise,  say  what  the  Teacher's  due  ? — 
These  to  his  presence,  slates  in  hand,  moved  on, 
And  a  grim  smile  their  feats  in  figures  won. 

This  Man  of  Letters  woo*d  in  early  Ufe 
The  Vicar's  maiden,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 
She  too  can  read,  as  by  her  song  she  proves — 
The  song  Nathaniel  made  about  their  loves  : 
Five  rosy  girls  and  one  fair  boy  increased 
The  Father's  care,  whose  labours  seldom  ceased. 
No  day  of  rest  was  his.     If,  now  and  then. 
His  boys  for  play  laid  by  the  book  and  pen, 
For  Lawyer  Slow  there  was  some  deed  to  write, 
Or  some  young  farmer's  letter  to  indite. 
Or  land  to  measure,  or,  with  legal  skill, 
To  frame  some  yeoman's  widow's  peevish  will ; 
And  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  neighbours  dress'd. 
To  hear  their  duties  and  to  take  their  rest — 
Then,  when  the  Vicar's  periods  ceased  to  flow, 
Was  heard  Nathaniel,  in  his  seat  below. 

Such  were  his  labours ;  but  the  time  is  come 
When  his  son  Peter  clears  the  hours  of  gloom, 
And  brings  him  aid :  though  yet  a  boy,  he  shares 
In  staid  Nathaniel's  multifarious  cares. 
A  king  his  father,  he,  a  prince,  has  rule— 
The  first  of  subjects,  viceroy  of  the  school : 
But  though  a  prince  within  that  realm  he  reigns. 
Hard  is  the  part  his  duteous  soul  sustains. 


He  with  his  father,  o'er  the  Airrow'd  land, 

Draws  the  long  chain  in  his  uneasy  hand, 

And  neatly  forms  at  home,  what  there  they  rudely 

plann'd. 
Content,  for  all  his  labour  if  he  gains 
Some  words  of  praise,  and  sixpence  for  his  pains. 
Thus  many  a  hungry  day  the  Boy  has  fared. 
And  would  have  ask'd  a  dinner  had  he  dared. 
When  boys  are  playing,  he  for  hours  of  school 
Has  sums  to  set,  and  copy-books  to  rule : 
When  all  are  met,  for  some  sad  dunce  afraid. 
He,  by  allowance,  lends  his  timely  aid — 
Taught  at  the  student's  failings  to  connive, 
Yet  keep  his  father's  dignity  alive : 
For  e'en  Nathaniel  fears,  and  might  ofiend. 
If  too  severe,  the  farmer,  now  his  friend  ; 
Or  her.  that  farmer's  lady,  who  well  knows 
Her  boy  is  bright,  and  needs  nor  threats  nor  blows. 
This  seem'd  to  Peter  hard  ;  and  he  was  loth 
T'  obey  and  rule,  and  have  the  cares  of  both — 
To  miss  the  master's  dignity,  and  yet 
No  portion  of  the  schoolboy's  play  to  get. 
To  him  the  Fiend,  as  once  to  Launcelot,  cried, 
"  Bun  from  thy  wrongs ;"— **  Bun  where  ?"  his 

fear  replied : 
"  Bun,"  said  the  Tempter ;  "  if  but  hard  thy  fare, 
"  Hard  is  it  now — it  may  be  mended  there." 

But  still,  though  tempted,  he  refused  to  part. 
And  felt  the  mother  clinging  at  his  heart. 
Nor  this  alone — he  in  that  weight  of  care 
Had  help,  and  bore  it  as  a  man  should  bear. 
A  drop  of  comfort  in  his  cup  was  thrown ; 
It  was  his  treasure,  and  it  was  his  own. 
His  father's  shelves  contained  a  motley  store 
Of  letter'd  wealth ;  and  this  he  might  explore. 
A  part  his  mother  in  her  youth  had  gain'd, 
A  part  Nathaniel  from  his  club  obtain'd. 
And  part— a  well-worn  kind — from  sire  to  son 
remain'd. 

He  sought  his  Mother's  hoard,  and  there  he 
found 
Bomance  in  sheets,  and  poetry  unbound : 
Soft  Tales  of  Love,  which  never  damsel  read 
L'ut  tears  of  pity  stain'd  her  virgin  bed. 
There  were  Jane  Shore  and  Bosamond  the  Fair ; 
And  humbler  heroines  frail  as  these  were  there ; 
There  was  a  tale  of  one  forsaken  Maid, 
Who  till  her  death  the  work  of  vengeance  stay'd ; 


Her  lover  then  at  sea,  while  round  him  stood 
A  dauntless  crew,  the  angry  ghost  pursued  : 
In  a  small  boat,  without  an  oar  or  sail, 
She  came  to  call  him,  nor  would  force  avail, 
Nor  prayer;    but,   conscience-stricken,  down  he 

leapt, 
And  o'er  his  corse  the  closing  billows  slept ; 
All  vanished  then  !  but  of  the  crew  were  some, 
Wondering  whose  ghost  would  on  the  morrow 

come. 

A  learned  Book  was  there,  and  in  it  schemes 
How  to  cast  Fortunes  and  interpret  Dreams ; 
Ballads  were  there  of  Lover's  bliss  or  bale, 
The  Kitchen  Story,  and  the  Nursery  Tale. 
His  hungry  mind  disdain'd  not  humble  food, 
And  read  with  relish  keen  of  Robin  Hood ; 
Of  him,  all-powerful  made  by  magic  gift, 
And  Giants  slain— of  mighty  Hickerthrift ; 
Through  Crusoe's  Isle  delighted  had  he  stray'd ; 
Nocturnal  visits  had  to  witches  paid. 
Gliding  through  haunted  scenes,  enraptured  and 
afraid. 

A  loftier  shelf  with  real  books  was  graced, 
Bound  or  part  bound,  and  ranged  in  comely  taste ; 
Books  of  high  mark,  the  mind's  more  solid  food, 
Which  some  might  think  the  owner  understood ; 
But  Fluxions,  Sections,  Algebraic  lore, 
Our  Peter  left  for  others  to  explore, 
And,  quickly  turning  to  a  favourite  kind, 
Found  what  rejoiced  him  at  his  heart  to  find. 

Sir  Walter  wrote  not  then,  or  He  by  whom 
Such  gain  and  glory  to  Sir  Walter  come — 
That  Fairy-Helper,  by  whose  secret  aid 
Such  views  of  life  are  to  the  world  convey'd— 
As  inspiration  known  in  after-times. 
The  sole  assistant  in  his  prose  or  rhymes. 
But  there  were  fictions  wild  that  please  the  boy. 
Which  men,  too,  read,  condemn,  reject,  ei\)oy — 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Persian  Tales,  were  there. 
One  volume  each,  and  both  the  worse  for  wear ; 
There,  by  Quarles'  Emblems,  Esop's  Fables  stood, 
The  coats  in  tatters,  and  the  cuts  in  wood. 
There,  too,  "  The  English  History,"  by  the  pen 
Of  Doctor  Cooke,  and  other  learned  men. 
In  numbers,  sixpence  each  *,  by  these  was  seen. 
And  highly  prized,  the  Monthly  Magazine ; — 
Not  such  as  now  will  men  of  taste  engage, 
But  the  cold  gleanings  of  a  former  age. 
Scraps  cut  fi^m  sermons,   scenes   removed   from 

plays. 
With  heads  of  heroes  famed  in  Tyburn's  palmy 

days. 

The  rest  we  pass — ^though  Peter  pass'd  them  not, 
But  here  his  cares  and  labours  all  forgot : 
Stain'd,  torn,  and  blotted  every  noble  page, 
Stood  the  chief  poets  of  a  former  age. 
And  of  the  present ;  not  their  works  complete. 
But  in  such  portions  as  on  bulks  we  meet, 
The  refuse  of  the  shops,  thrown  down  upon  the 

street. 
There  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton  found  a  place. 
With  some  a  nameless,  some  a  shameless  race, 
Which  many  a  weary  walker  resting  reads. 
And,  pondering  o'er  the  short  relief,  proceeds, 


While  others  lingering  pay  the  written  sum, 
Half  loth,  but  longing  for  delight  to  come. 

Of  the  Youth's   morals  we   would   Bomething 
speak; 
Taught  by  his  Mother  what  to  shun  or  seek : 
She  show'd  the  heavenly  way,  and  in  his  youth 
Press'd  on  his  yielding  mind  the  Gospel  truth. 
How  weak  is  man,  how  much  to  ill  inclined, 
And  where  his  help  is  placed,  and  how  to  find. 
These  words  of  weight  sank  deeply  in  his  breast. 
And  awful  Fear  and  holy  Hope  impress'd. 
He  shrank  from  vice,  and  at  the  startling  view. 
As  fh>m  an  adder  in  his  path,  withdrew. 
All  else  was  cheerful.    Peter's  easy  mind 
To  the  gay  scenes  of  village-life  inclined. 
The  lark  that  soaring  sings  his  notes  of  joy 
Was  not  more  lively  than  th'  awaken'd  boy. 
Tet  oft  with  this  a  softening  sadness  dwelt. 
While,  feeling  thus,  he  marvell'd  why  he  felt. 
"  I  am  not  sorry,"  said  the  Boy,  '*  but  still, 
"  The  tear  wiU  drop— I  wonder  why  it  will  I" 

His  books,  his  walks,  his  musing,  mom  and  eve* 
Gave  such  impressions  as  such  minds  receive  ; 
And  with  his  moral  and  religious  views 
Wove  the  wild  fancies  of  an  Infant-Muse, 
Inspiring  thoughts  that  he  could  not  express, 
Obscure  sublime  !  his  secret  happiness. 
Oft  would  he  strive  for  words,  and  oft  begin 
To  firame  in  verse  the  views  he  had  within  ; 
But  ever  fail'd :  for  how  can  words  explain 
The  unform'd  ideas  of  a  teeming  brain  ? 

Such  was  my  Hero,  whom  I  would  portray 
In  one  exploit — the  Hero  of  a^  Day. 

At  six  miles'  distance  from  his  native  town 
Stood  Silford  Hall,  a  seat  of  much  renown — 
Computed  ndles,  such  weary  travellers  ride 
When  they  in  chance  wayfaring  men  confide. 
Beauty  and  gprandeur  were  within ;  around. 
Lawn,  wood,  and  water ;  the  delicious  ground 
Had  parks  where  deer  disport,  had  fields  vdiere 

game  abound. 
Fruits  of  all  tastes  in  spacious  gardens  grew ; 
And  flowers  of  every  scent  and  every  hue. 
That  native  in  more  favour'd  climes  arise, 
Are  here  protected  from  th'  inclement  skies. 

To   this   fair  place,  with   mingled  jnide   mad 
shame. 
This  lad  of  learning  without  knowledge  came — 
Shame  for  his  conscious  ignorance,  and  pride 
To  this  fair  seat  in  this  gay  style  to  ride. 

The  cause  that  brought  him  was  a  small  aecount. 
His  father's  due,  and  he  must  take  the  amount^ 
And  sign  a  stamp'd  receipt  I  this  done,  he  might 
Look  all  around  him,  and  eijoy  the  sight. 

So  far  to  walk  was,  in  his  mother's  view, 
More  than  her  darling  Peter  ought  to  do ; 
Peter  indeed  knew  more,  but  he  would  hide 
His  better  knowledge,  for  he  wish'd  to  ride  : 
So  had  his  father's  nag,  a  beast  so  small. 
That,  if  he  fell,  he  had  not  far  to  fidl. 
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His  fond  and  anxious  mother  in  his  best 
Her  darling  child  for  the  occasion  dress'd : 
All  in  his  coat  of  green  she  clothed  her  boy, 
And  stood  admiring  with  a  mother's  joy : 
Large  was  it  made  and  long,  a6  meant  to  do 
For  Sunday-service  when  he  older  grew — 
Not  brought  in  daily  use  In  one  year's  wear  or 

two. 
White  was  his  waistcoat,  and  what  else  he  wore 
Had  clothed  the  lamb  or  parent  ewe  before. 
In  all  the  mother  show'd  her  care  or  skill ; 
A  riband  black  she  tied  beneath  his  frill ; 
Gave  him  his  stockings,  white  as  driven  snow, 
And  bad  him  heed  the  miry  way  below ; 
On  the  black  varnish  of  the  comely  shoe 
Shone  the  large  buckle  of  a  silvery  hue. 
Boots  he  had  worn,  had  he  such  things  possess'd — 
But  bootless  grief  I — he  was  full  proudly  dress'd  ; 
Full  proudly  look'd,  and  light  hfi  was  of  heart, 
When  thus  for  Silford  Hall  prepared  to  start. 

Nathaniel's  self  with  joy  the  stripling  eyed, 
And  gave  a  shilling  with  a  father's  pride ; 
Rules  of  politeness  too  with  pomp  he  gave, 
And  show'd  the  lad  how  scholars  should  behave. 

Ere  yet  he  left  her  home,  the  Mother  told — 
For  she  had  seen — what  things  he  should  behold. 
There,  she  related,  her  young  eyes  had  view'd 
Stone  figures  shaped  like  naked  flesh  and  blood. 
Which,  in  the  hall  and  up  the  gallery  placed. 
Were  proofs,  they  told  her,  of  a  noble  taste  ; 
Nor  she  denied — but,  in  a  public  hall, 
Her  judgment  taken,  she  had  clothed  them  all. 
There,  too,  were  stationed,  each  upon  its  seat, 
Half  forms  of  men,  without  their  hands  and  feet ; 
These  and  what  more  within  that  hall  might  be 
She  saw,  and  oh !  how  long'd  her  son  to  see  I 
Yet  could  he  hope  to  view  that  noble  place, 
W^ho  dared  not  look  the  porter  in  the  face  ? 

Forth  went  the  pony,  and  the  rider's  knees 
Cleaved  to  her  sides — he  did  not  ride  with  ease ; 
One  hand  a  whip,  and  one  a  bridle  held, 
In  case  the  pony  falter'd  or  rebell'd. 

The  village  boys  beheld  him  as  he  pass'd, 
And  looks  of  envy  on  the  hero  cast ; 
But  he  was  meek,  nor  let  his  pride  appear. 
Nay,  truth  to  speak,  he  felt  a  sense  of  fear, 
Lest  the  rude  beast,  unmindful  of  the  rein, 
Should  take  a  fancy  to  turn  back  again. 

He  found,  and  wonder 't  is  he  found,  his  way, — 
The  orders  many  that  he  must  obey : 
*'  Now  to  the  right,  then  left,  and  now  again 
**  Directly  onward,  through  the  winding  lane ; 
^*  Then  half-way  o'er  the  common,  by  the  mill, 
"  Turn  from  the  cottage  and  ascend  the  hill, 
"  Then — spare  the  pony,  boy  I  as  you  ascend— 
'*  You  see  the  Hall,  and  that 's  your  journey's 
end." 

Yes,  he  succeeded,  not  remembering  aught 
Of  this  advice,  but  by  his  pony  taught. 
Soon  as  he  doubted  he  the  bridle  threw 
On  the  steed's  neck,  and  said — '*  Remember  you !" 


For  oft  the  creature  had  his  father  borne, 
Sound  on  his  way,  and  safe  on  his  return. 
So  he  succeeded,  and  the  modest  youth 
Gave  praise  where  praise  had  been  assign'd  by 
truth. 

His  business  done, — for  fortune  led  his  way 
To  him  whose  office  was  such  debts  to  pay, — 
The  farmer-bailiff,  but  he  saw  no  more 
Than  a  small  room,  with  bare  and  oaken  floor, 
A  desk  with  books  thereon — ^he  'd  seen  such  things 

before ; 
*'  Good  day !"  he  said,  but  linger'd  as  he  spoke 
*^  Good  day,"  and  gazed  about  with  serious  look ; 
Then  slowly  moved,  and  then  delay'd  a  while. 
In  dumb  dismay  which  raised  a  lordly  smile 
lu  those  who  eyed  him — then  again  moved  on, 
As  all  might  see,  unwilling  to  be  gone. 

While  puzzled  thus,  and  puzzling  all  about, 
Involved,  absorb'd,  in  some  bewildering  doubt, 
A  lady  enter'd.  Madam  Johnson  call'd. 
Within  whose  presence  stood  the  lad  appall'd. 
A  learned  Lady  this,  who  knew  the  names 
Of  all  the  pictures  in  the  golden  frames ; 
Could  every  subject,  every  painter,  tell. 
And  on  their  merits  and  their  failures  dwell ; 
And  if  perchance  there  was  a  slight  mistake — 
These  the  most  knowing  on  such  matters  make. 

^*  And  what  dost  mean,  my  pretty  lad  ?"  she 
cried; 
"  Dost  stay  or  go?" — He  first  for  courage  tried, 
Then  for  fit  words, — ^then  boldly  he  replied. 
That  he  would  give  a  hundred  pounds,  if  so 
He  had  them,  all  about  that  house  to  go ; 
For  he  had  heard  that  it  contain'd  such  things 
As  never  house  could  boast,  except  the  king's. 

The  ruling  Lady,  smiling,  said,  **  In  truth 
*'  Thou  Shalt  behold  them  all,  my  pretty  youth. 
"  Tom  I  first  the  creature  to  the  stable  lead, 
"  Let  it  be  fed ;  and  you,  my  child,  must  feed ; 
"  For  three   good  hours  must  pass  e'er  dinner 

come." — 
*^  Supper,"  thought  he,  *'  she  means,  our  time  at 
home." 

First  was  he  feasted  to  his  heart's  content, 
Then,  all  in  rapture,  with  the  Lady  went ; 
Through  rooms  immense,  and  galleries  wide  and 

tall. 
He  walk'd  entranced — ^he  breathed  in  Silford  Hall. 

Now  could  he  look  on  that  delightful  place, 
The  glorious  dwelling  of  a  princely  race ; 
His  vast  delight  was  mixed  with  equal  awe, 
There  was  such  magic  in  the  things  he  saw. 
Oft  standing  still,  with  open  mouth  and  eyes, 
Tum'd  here  and  there,  alarm'd  as  one  who  tries 
T'  escape  from  something  strange,  that  would  be- 
fore him  rise. 
The  wall  would  part,  and  beings  without  name 
Would  come — for  such  to  his  adventures  came. 
Hence  undefined  and  solemn  terror  pressed 
Upon  his  mind,  and  all  his  powers  possess'd. 
All  he  had  read  of  magic,  every  charm, 
Were  he  alone,  might  come  and  do  him  harm : 
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But  his  gaze  rested  on  his  friendly  guide — 

^*  I  'm  safe,"  be  thought,  **  so  long  as  you  abide." 

In  one  large  room  was  found  a  bed  of  state — 
**  And    can    they    soundly    sleep    beneath    such 

weight, 
^'  Where  they  may  figures  in  the  night  explore, 
'^  Form'd  by  the  dim  light  dancing  on  the  floor 
*'  From  the  far  window ;  mirrors  broad  and  high 
"  Doubling  each  terror  to  the  anxious  eye  ? — 
"  'T  is  strange,"  thought  Peter,  "  that  such  things 

produce 
**  No  fear  in  her:  but  there  is  much  in  use." 

On  that  reflecting  brightness,  passing  by, 
The  boy  one  instant  fix*d  his  restless  eye — 
And  saw  himself:  he  had  before  descried 
His  face  in  one  his  mother's  store  supplied  ; 
But  here  he  could  his  whole  dimensions  view, 
From  the  pale  forehead  to  the  jet-black  shoe. 
Passing  he  look'd,  and,  looking,  grieved  to  pass 
From  the  fair  figure  smiling  in  the  glass. 
'T  was  so  Narcissus  saw  the  boy  advance 
In  the  dear  fount,  and  met  th'  admiring  glance 
So  loved — But,  no  !  our  happier  boy  admired, 
Not  the  slim  form,  but  what  the  form  attired, — 
The  riband,  shirt,  and  frill,  all  pure  and  clean. 
The  white  ribb'd  stockings,  and  the  coat  of  green. 

The  Lady  now  appeared  to  move  away — 
And  this  was  threat'ning ;  for  he  dared  not  stay. 
Lost  and  alone ;  but  earnestly  he  pray'd — 
"  Oh  !  do  not  leave  me — I  am  not  afraid, 
"  But  't  is  so  lonesome  ;  I  shall  never  find 
'*  My  way  alone,  no  better  than  the  blind." 

The  Matron  kindly  to  the  Boy  replied, 
"  Trust  in  my  promise,  I  will  be  thy  guide." 
Then  to  the  Chapel  moved  the  friendly  pair, 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  guide  was  there  I 
Dim,  silent,  solemn  was  the  scene — he  felt 
The  cedar's  power,  that  so  unearthly  smelt ; 
And  then  the  stain'd,  dark,  narrow  windows  threw 
Strange  partial  beams  on  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew : 
Upon  the  altar,  glorious  to  behold, 
Stood  a  vast  pair  of  candlesticks  in  gold  1 
With  candles  tall,  and  large,  and  firm,  and  white, 
Such  as  the  halls  of  giant-kings  would  light. 
There  was  an  organ,  too,  but  now  unseen ; 
A  long  black  curtain  served  it  for  a  skreen ; 
Not  so  the  clock,  that  both  by  night  and  day 
Clicked  the  short  moments  as  they  pas8*d  away. 

"  Is  this  a  church  ?  and  does  the  parson  read  " — 
Said  Peter — "  here  ? — I  mean  a  church  indeed." — 
*'  Indeed  it  is,  or  as  a  church  is  used," 
Was  the  reply, — and  Peter  deeply  mused, 
Not  without  awe.     His  sadness  to  dispel. 
They  sought  the  gallery,  and  then  all  was  well. 

Tet  enter'd  there,  although  so  clear  his  mind 
From  every  fear  substantial  and  defined, 
Yet  there  remained  some  touch  of  native  fear — 
Of  something  awful  to  the  eye  and  ear — 
A  ghostly    voice    might    sound — a    ghost    itself 
appear. 


There  noble  pictures  fiU*d  his  mind  with  joy — 
He  gazed  and  thought,  and  was  no  more  the  boy ; 
And  Madam  heard  him  speak,  with  some  surprise. 
Of  heroes  known  to  him  from  histories. 
He  knew  the  actors  in  the  deeds  of  old, — 
He  could  the  Roman  marvels  all  unfold. 
He  to  his  guide  a  theme  for  wonder  grew. 
At  once  so  little  and  so  much  he  knew — ^ 
Little  of  what  was  passing  every  day,  * 
And  much  of  that  which  long  had  paaa'd  awmy ; — 
So  like  a  man,  and  yet  so  like  a  child, 
That  his  good  friend   stood  wondering    us    she 
smiled. 

The  Scripture  Pieces  caused  a  serioiw  awe. 
And  he  wiUi  reverence  looked  on  all  he  saw ; 
His  pious  wonder  he  expressed  aloud. 
And  at  the  Saviour  Form  devoutly  bow'd. 

Portraits  he  pass*d,  admiring ;  but  with  pein 
Tum'd  from  some  objects,  nor  would  look  agmin. 
He  seem'd   to  think  that  something  wrong  was 

done, 
When  crimes  were  shown  he  blush'd  to  look  upon. 
Not  so  his  guide—''  What  youth  is  that  ?'*    she 

cried, 
'*  That  handsome  stripling  at  the  lady's  side ; 
"  Can  you  inform  me  how  the  youth  is  named  ?" 
He  answer'd  ''  Joseph ;"  but  he  look'd  asliamed. 
*'  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Had  you  been  Joseph, 

boy! 
"  Would  you  have  been  so  peevish  and  so  coy  ?" 
Our  hero  answer'd,  with  a  glowing  face, 
"  His  mother  told  him  he  should  pray  for  grace.** 
A  transient  cloud  o'ercast  the  matron's  brow  ; 
She   seem'd    disposed   to  laugh,  but    knew   not 

how; 
Silent  a  while,  then  placid  she  appear'd — 
"  'Tis  but  a  child,"  she  thought,   and  aU  was 

clear'd. 

No — laugh  she  could  not;  still  the   more   she 
sought 
To  hide  her  thoughts,  the  more  of  his  she  caught. 
A  hundred  times  she  had  these  pictures  named. 
And  never  felt  perplex' d,  disturb'd,  ashamed  ; 
Yet  now  the  feelings  of  a  lad  so  young 
Call'd  home  her  thoughts  and  paralysed  her  tongne. 
She  pass'd  the  offensive  pictures  silent  by. 
With  one  reflecting,  self-reproving  sigh ;' 
Reasoning  how  habit  will  the  mind  entice 
To  approach  and  gaze  upon  the  bounds  of  vice. 
As  men,  by  custom,  firom  some  cliff's  vast  height. 
Look  pleased,  and  make  their  danger  their  delight. 

**  Come,  let  us  on  ! — See  there  a  Flemish  Tiew, 
*'  A  Country  Fair,  and  all  as  Nature  true. 
*'  See  there  the  merry  creatures,  great  and  small, 
"  Engaged  in  drinking,  gaming,  dancing  all, 
"  Fiddling  or  fighting— all  in  drunken  joy !" — 
"  But  is  this  Nature  ?"  said  the  wondering  Boy. 

<<  Be  sure  it  is  I  and  those  BanditU  there —  I 

"  Observe  the  faces,  forms,  the  eyes,  the  air:  | 

^'  See  rage,  revenge,  remorse,  disdain,  despair  !** 

"  And  is  that  Nature,  too  ?"  the  stripling  cried. — 
"  Corrupted  Nature,"  said  the  serious  guide.  | 
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She  then  displayed  her  knowledge. — "  That,  my 
dear, 
'*  Is  caird  a  Titian,  this  a  Gnido  here, 
'*  And  yon  a  Claude — ^you  see  that  lovely  light, 
"  So  soft  and  solemn,  neither  day  nor  night." 

<*  Yes  V*  quoth  the  Boy,  *'  and  there  is  just  the 
breeze, 
"  That  curls  the  water,  and  that  fans  the  trees ; 
^'  The  ships  that  anchor  in  that  pleasant  bay 
"  All  look  so  safe  and  quiet — Claude,  you  say  ?" 

On  a  small  picture  Peter  gazed  and  stood 
In  admiration — "  'i  was  so  dearly  good." 
"  For  how  much  money  think  you,  then,  my  lad, 
"  Is  such  a  *  dear  good  picture  *  to  be  had  ? 
"  'Tis  a  filmed  master's  work— a  Gerard  Dow, — 
''  At  least  the  seUer  told  the  buyer  so." 

*'  I  tell  the  price !"  quoth  Pete^— "  I  as  soon 
^'  Could  tell  the  price  of  pictures  in  the  moon ; 
**  But  I  have  heurd,  when  the  great  race  was  done, 
"  How   much  was   offer'd    for   the    horse    that 
won." 

"  A  thousand  pounds :  but,  look  the  country 
round, 
*^  And,  may  be,  ten  such  horses  might  be  found ; 
^*  While,  ride  or  run  where'er  you  choose  to  go, 
"  Tou  '11  nowhere  find  so  fine  a  Gerard  Dow." 

"  If  this  be  true,"  says  Peter,  "  then,  of  course, 
"  You  'd  rate  the  picture  higher  than  the  horse." 

'<  Why,  thou  'rt  a  reasoner.  Boy  t"    the  lady 
cried; 
*'  But  see  that  Infant  on  the  other  side ; 
"  'T  is  by  Sir  Joehua.*     Did  you  ever  see 
*'  A  babe  so  oharmhig  ?"-—**  No,  indeed,"  said  he ; 
**  I  wonder  how  he  could  that  look  invent, 
"  That  seems  so  sly,  and  yet  so  innocent !" 

In  this  long  room  were  various  Statues  seen, 
And  Peter  gazed  thereon  with  awe-struck  mien. 

"  Why  look  so  earnest.  Boy  ?"— «*  Because  they 
bring 
"  To  me  a  story  of  an  awful  thing." 

"  TeU  then  thy  story." He,  who  never  stay'd 

For  words  or  matter,  instantly  obey'd. 

A  holy  pilgrim  to  a  city  sail'd, 
"  Where  every  sin  o'er  sinful  men  prevail'd ; 
"  Who,  when  he  landed,  look'd  in  every  street, 
**  As  he  was  wont,  a  busy  crowd  to  meet ; 
"  But  now  of  living  beings  found  he  none, 
''  Death  had  been  there,  and  tum'd  them  all  to 

stone ; 
''  All  in  an  instant,  as  they  were  employ'd, 
"  Was  life  in  every  living  man  destroy'd — 
"  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  timid,  and  the  bold, 
"  Made  in  a  moment  such  as  we  behold." 


1  ["In  the  yew  1783  Mr.  Cnbbe  very  frequentlv  pMwd 
his  morningg  at  the  eMel  of  Sir  Jodiua  Reynoldt,  oonyeninjr 
on  a  wiety  of  aubjects,  while  this  diaUngnisheii  artist  m 
employed  upon  that  eelebiated  peinting,  then  preparing  for 
the  Empre«  Catharine  of  Ruada.'^SeeXi/fe.  a£i,^34?} 


"  Come,  my  good  lad,  you  've  yet  a  room  to  see. 
'*  Are  you  awake  ?"—'*  I  am  amazed,"  said  he ; 
*'  I  know  they  're  figures  form'd  by  human  skill, 
<(  But  'tis  so  awful,  and  this  place  so  stiU ! 

**  And  what  is  this  ?."  said  Peter,  who  had  seen 
A  long  wide  table,  with  its  cloth  of  green, 
Its  net^work  pockets,  and  its  studs  of  gold — 
For  such  they  seem'd,  and  precious  to  behold. 
There  too  were  ivory  balls,  and  one  was  red. 
Laid  with  long  sticks  upon  the  soft  green  bed. 
And  printed  tables,  on  the  wall  beside— 
"  Oh  t   what  are  these  ?"  the  wondering  Peter 
cried. 

*<  This,  my  good  lad,  is  call'd  the  Billiard-room," 
Answer'd  his  guide ;  '*  and  here  the  gentry  come, 
"  And  with  these  maces  and  these  cues  they  play, 
'*  At  their  spare  time,  or  in  a  rainy  day." 

*'  And  what  this  chequer'd  box  ? — for  play,  I 

guess?"— 
"  You  judge  it  right ;  't  is  for  the  game  of  Chess. 
"  There !  take  your  time,  examine  what  you  will, 
'*  There's  King,  Queen,  Knight,— it  is  a  game  of 

skiU: 
"  And  these    are    Bishops ;    you  the    difference 

see." 
"  What !  do  they  make  a  game  of  them  V*  quoth 

he. — 
<<  Bishops,  Uke  Kings,"  she  said,  "  are  here  but 

names; 
"  Not  that  I  answer  for  their  Honours'  games." 

All  round  the  house  did  Peter  go,  and  found 
Food  for  his  wonder  all  the  house  around. 
There  guns  of  various  bore,  and  rods  and  lines, 
And  all  that  man  for  deed  of  death  designs. 
In  beast,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  worm,  or  fly — 
Life  in  these  last  must  means  of  death  supply ; 
The  living  bait  is  gorged,  and  both  the  victims  die. 
"  God  gives  man  leave  his  creatures  to  destroy." — 
"What!    for  his  sport?"    replied    the    pitying 

Boy. 
"  Nay,"  said  the  Lady,  "  why  the  sport  condemn  ? 
"  As  die  they  must,  'tis  much  the  same  to  them." 
Peter  had  doubts ;  but  with  so  kind  a  friend 
He  would  not  on  a  dubious  point  contend. 

Much  had  he  seen,  and  everything  he  saw 
Excited  pleasure  not  unmix'd  with  awe. 
Leaving  each  room,  he  tum'd  as  if  once  more 
To  ei^oy  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  before. — 
"  What  then  must   their   possessors  feel?    how 

grand 
'*  And  happy  they  who  can  such  joys  command  I 
"  For  they  may  pleasures  all  their  lives  pursue, 
"  The  winter  pleasures,  and  the  summer's  too— 
"  Pleasures  for  every  hour  in  every  day — 
"  Oh  I  how  their  time  must  pass  in  joy  away !" 

So  Peter  said. — Replied  the  courteous  Dame, 
'*  What  you  call  pleasure  scarcely  owns  the  name. 
"  The  very  changes  of  amusement  prove 
'*  There 's  nothing  that  deserves  a  lasting  love. 
'*  They  hunt,  they  course,  they  shoot,  they  fish, 

they  game ; 
"  The  objects  vary,  though  the  end  the  same — 

3  u 
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^  A  search  for  that  which  flies  them ;  no,  my  Boy  I 
"  'T  is  not  enjoyment,  't  is  pursuit  of  joy." 

Peter  was  thoughtful  —  thinking,  What  I    not 
these, 
Who  can  command,  or  purchase  what  they  please — 
Whom  many  serve,  who  only  speak  the  word, 
And  they  have  all  that  earth  or  seas  afford — 
All  that  can  charm  the  mind  and  please  the  eye  — 
And  they  not  happy  I — hut  I  '11  ask  her  why. 

So  Peter  ask'd.— "  'T  is  not,"  she  said,  "  for  us 
"  Their  Honours'  inward  feelings  to  discuss ; 
"  But  if  they  're  happy,  they  would  still  confess 
<<  'T  is  not  these  things  that  make  their  happiness. 

"  Look  from  this  window !  at  his  work  behold 
*•*■  Yon  gard'ner's  helper — he  is  poor  and  old ; 
"  He  not  one  thing  of  all  you  see  can  call 
'*  His  own ;  hut,  haply,  he  o'erlooks  them  all. 
"  Hear  him !  he  whistles  through  his  work,  or 

stops 
*^  But  to  admire  his  labours  and  his  crops : 
"  To-day  as  every  former  day  he  fares, 
**  And  for  the  morrow  has  nor  doubts  nor  cares ; 
^'  Pious  and  cheerful,  proud  when  he  can  please, 
*^  Judge  if  Joe  Tomkin  wants  such  things  as  these  1 

"  Come,  let  us  forward !"  and  she  walk'd  in  haste 
To  a  large  room,  itself  a  work  of  taste, 
But  chiefly  valued  for  the  works  that  drew 
The  eyes  of  Peter — ^this  indeed  was  new, 
Was  most  imposing. — Books  of  every  kind 
Were  there  disposed,  the  food  for  every  mind. 
With  joy  perplex'd,  round  cast  he  wondering  eyes, 
Still  in  his  joy,  and  dumb  in  his  surprise. 

Above,  beneath,  aroimd,  on  every  side. 
Of  every  form  and  size,  were  Books  descried ; 
Like  Bishop  Hatto,'  when  the  rats  drew  near. 
And  war's  new  dangers  waked  his  guilty  fear. 
When  thousands  came  beside,  behind,  before, 
And  up  and  down  came  on  ten  thousand  more ; 
A  tail'd  and  whisker'd  army,  each  with  claws 
As  sharp  as  needles,  and  with  teeth  like  saws," — 
So  fill'd  with  awe,  and  wonder  in  his  looks. 
Stood  Peter,  'midst  this  multitude  of  Books ; 
But  guiltless  he  and  fearless ;  yet  he  sigh'd 
To  think  what  treasures  were  to  him  denied. 

But  wonder  ceases  on  continued  view ; 
And  the  Boy  sharp  for  close  inspection  grew. 
Prints  on  the  table  he  at  first  survey'd, 
Then  to  the  Books  his  full  attention  paid. 
At  first,  from  tome  to  tome,  as  fancy  led. 
He  view'd  the  binding,  and  the  titles  read ; 
Lost  in  delight,  and  with  his  freedom  pleased, 
Then  three  huge  folios  from  their  shelf  he  seized ; 


s  [For  the  hfitory  of  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  we  Co- 
r]rat's  *  Crudities,'  p.  571 .  See  also,  unonff  Mr.  Southe>'*  mi- 
nor poems,  <  God's  Jadgment  on  s  ^ahop.  j 

*  [*'  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  th«  door. 

And  throDgh  the  walls,  by  thousands  they  pour, 
And  down  tlirough  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor, 
Tfwm.  the  right  and  the  left,  Arom  behind  and  before. 


Fixing  on  one,  with  prints  of  every  race, 
Of  beast  and  bird  most  rare  in  every  place, — 
Serpents,  the  giants  of  their  tribe,  whose  prey 
Are  giant«  too — a  wild  ox  once  a-day ; 
Here  the  fierce  tiger,  and  the  desert's  kings. 
And  all  that  move  on  feet,  or  fins,  or  wings — 
Most  rare  and  strange :  a  second  volume  told 
Of  battles  dire,  and  dreadful  to  behold. 
On  sea  or  land,  and  fleets  dispersed  in  stomis ; 
A  third  has  all  creative  fancy  forms,— 
Hydra  and  dire  chimera,  deserts  rude. 
And  ruins  grand,  enriching  solitude : 
Whatever  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
Saw  Peter  here,  and  still  desired  to  see. 

Again  he  look'd,  but  happier  had  he  been. 
That  Book  of  Wonders  he  had  never  seen  ; 
For  there  were  tales  of  men  of  wicked  mind, 
And  how  the  Foe  of  Man  deludes  mankind. 
Magic  and  murder  every  leaf  bespread — 
Enchanted  halls,  and  chambers  of  the  dead. 
And  ghosts  that  haunt  the  scenes  where  once  the 
victims  bled. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  Peter's  heart  began 
To  admit  the  fear  that  shames  the  valiant  man. 
He  paused — but  why  ?  *'  Here  's  one  my  guard  to 

be; 
"  When  thus  protected,  none  can  trouble  me :" — 
Then  rising  look'd  he  round,  and  lo !  alone  was  he. 

Three  ponderous  doors,  with  locks  of  shining 
brass, 
Seem'd  to  invite  the  trembling  Boy  to  pass ; 
But  fear  forbade,  till  fear  itself  supplied 
The  place  of  courage,  and  at  length  he  tried. 
He  grasp'd  the  key — Alas !  though  great  his  need, 
The  key  tum'd  not,  the  bolt  would  not  recede. 
Try  then  again ;  for  what  will  not  distress  ? 
Again  he  tried,  and  with  the  same  success. 
Yet  one  remaixis,  remains  untried  one  door — 
A  failing  hope,  for  two  had  fiBul'd  before ; 
But  a  bold  prince,  with  fifty  doors  in  sight, 
IVied  forty-nine  before  he  found  the  right, — 
Before  he  mounted  on  the  brazen  horse. 
And  o'er  the  walls  pursued  his  airy  course. 
So  his  cold  hand  on  this  last  key  he  laid : 
<*  Now   turn,"    said    he ;    the    treacherous    boh 

obey'd — 
The  door  receded — bringing  full  in  view 
The  dim,  dull  chisel,  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew. 

It  was  not  right— it  would  have  vex'd  a  saint ; 
And  Peter's  anger  rose  above  restraint. 
"  Was  this  her  love,"  he  cried,  "  to  bring  me  here, 
**  Among  the  dead,  to  die  myself  with  fear  ?" — 
For  Peter  judged,  with  monuments  around. 
The  dead  must  surely  in  the  place  be  found : — 


From  within  and  without,  from  above  ami  below. 

And  all  at  once  to  the  Bidiop  they  go. 

Tliey  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  atones. 

And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones ; 

They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 

For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  1" 

Soiri'HST/ 
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"  With  cold  to  shiver,  and  with  hanger  pine — 
'* '  We  '11  Bee  the  rooms,'  she  said,  *  before  we 

dine;' 
**  And  spake  so  kind  t    That  window  gives  no 

light: 
^*  Here  is  enough  the  boklest  man  to  fright ; 
"  It  hardly  now  is  day,  and  soon  it  will  be  night." 

Deeply  he  sigh'd,  nor  from  his  heart  could  chase 
The  dread  of  dying  in  that  dismal  place ; 
Anger  and  sorrow  in  his  bosom  strove, 
And  banish'd  all  that  yet  remain'd  of  love ; 
When  soon  despair  had  seised  the  trembling  Boy, — 
But  hark,  a  voice  1  the  sound  of  peace  and  joy. 

«  Where  art  thou,  hid?"—"  Oh  !  here  am  I,  in 

doubt, 
"  And  sorely  frighten 'd— can  you  let  me  out?" 
"  Oh  !  yes,  my  child  ;  it  was  indeed  a  sin, 
"  Forgetful  as  I  was,  to  bolt  you  in. 
"  I  left  you  reading,  and  from  habit  lock'd 
*'  The  door  behind  me,  but  in  truth  am  shock*d 
"  To  serve  you  thus ;  but  we  will  make  amends 
"  For  such  mistake.      Come,    cheerly,    we    are 

friends." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  said  Peter,  quite  aUve  to  be 
So  kindly  used,  and  have  so  much  to  see, 
And  having  so  much  seen ;  his  way  he  spied, 
Forgot  his  peril,  and  rejoin'd  his  guide. 

Now  all  beheld,  his  admiration  raised. 
The  Udy  thank'd,  her  condescension  praised. 
And  fix'd  the  hour  for  dinner,  forth  the  Boy 
Went  in  a  tumult  of  o'erpowering  joy. 
To  view  the  gardens,  and  what  more  was  found 
In  the  wide  circuit  of  that  spacious  ground, 
Till,  with  his  thoughts  bewilder'd,  and  oppress'd 
With  too  much  feeling,  he  inclined  to  rest. 

Then  in  the  park  he  sought  its  deepest  shade, 
By  trees  more  aged  than  the  mansion  made. 
That  ages  stood ;  and  there  unseen  a  brook 
Ran  not  unheard,  and  thus  our  traveller  spoke : — 
"  I  am  so  happy,  and  have  such  delight, 
**  I  cannot  bear  to  see  another  sight ; 
"  It  wearies  one  like  work ;"  and  so,  with  deep 
Unconscious  sigh,  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  reclining  slept,  and,  oh  t  the  joy 
That  in  his  dreams  possess'd  the  happy  boy, — 
Composed  of  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  read, 
Heard,  or  conceived,  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Caliph  Haroun,  walking  forth  by  night 
To  see  young  David  and  Goliath  fight. 
Rose  on  his  passive  fancy — then  appear'd 
The  fleshless  forms  of  beings  scom'd  or  fear'd 
By  just  or  evil  men— the  baneful  race 
Of  spirits  restless,  borne  fh>m  place  to  place : 
Rivers  of  blood  from  conquer'd  armies  ran, 
The  flying  steed  was  by,  the  marble  man ; 
Then  danced  the  fairies  round  their  pigmy  queen, 
And  their  feet  twinkled  on  the  dewy  green. 


All  in  the  moonbeams*  glory.     As  they  fled. 
The  mountain  loadstone  rear'd  its  fatal  head, 
And  drew  the  iron-bolted  ships  on  shore. 
Where  he  distinctly  heard  the  billows  roar,^ 
Mix'd  with  a  living  voice  of—"  Youngster,  sleep 

no  more, 
"  But  haste  to  dinner."   Starting  from  the  ground. 
The  waking  boy  obey'd  that  welcome  sound. 

He  went  and  sat,  with  equal  shame  and  pride, 
A  welcome  guest  at  Madam  Johnson's  side. 
At  his  right  hand  was  Mistress  Kitty  placed. 
And  Lucy,  maiden  sly,  the  stripling  faced. 
Then  each  the  proper  seat  at  table  took — 
Groom,    butler,    footman,    laundress,    coachman, 

cook; 
For  all  their  station  and  their  ofiioe  knew, 
Nor  sat  as  rustics  or  the  rabble  do. 


The  Youth  to  each  the  due  attention  paid. 
And  hob-or-nobb'd  with  Lady  Charlotte's  maid  ; 
With  much  respect  each  other  they  address'd, 
And  all  encouraged  their  enchanted  guest. 
Wine,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  closed  repast  so  long. 
And  Mistress  Flora  sang  an  opera  song. 


Such  was  the  Day  the  happy  Boy  had  spent. 
And  forth  delighted  from  the  Hall  he  went : 
Bowing  his  thanks,  he  mounted  on  his  steed, 
More  largely  fed  than  he  was  wont  to  feed ; 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  pony  knew 
From  whence  he  came,  the  road  he  should  pursue ; 
For  the  young  rider  had  his  mind  estranged 
From  all  around,  disturb'd  and  disarranged. 
In  pleasing  tumult,  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
£]:\)oy'd  but  seldom  in  a  world  like  this. 

But  though  the  pleasures  of   the  Day  were 
past,— 
For  lively  pleasures  are  not  form'd  to  last, — 
And  though  less  vivid  they  became,  less  strong. 
Through  life  they  lived,  and  were  ei^oy'd  as  long : 
So  deep  the  impression  of  that  happy  Day, 
Not  time  nor  cares  could  wear  it  all  away ; 
E'en  to  the  last,  in  his  declining  years, 
He  told  of  all  his  glories,  all  his  fears. 

How  blithely  forward  in  that  mom  he  went. 
How  bless'd  the  hours  in  that  fair  palace  spent, 
How  vast  that  Mansion,  sure  for  monarch  plann'd. 
The  rooms  so  many,  and  yet  each  so  grand, — 
Millions  of  books  in  one  large  hall  were  found, 
And  glorious  pictures  every  room  around ; 
Beside  that  strangest  of  the  wonders  there. 
That  house  itself  contain'd  a  house  of  prayer. 

He  told  of  park  and  wood,  of  sun  and  shade. 
And  how  the  lake  below  the  lawn  was  made : 
He  spake  of  feasting  such  as  never  boy, 
Taught  in  his  school,  was  fated  to  enjoy— 
Of  ladies'  maids  as  ladies'  selves  who  drcss'd. 
And  her,  his  friend,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest 
By   grandeur    in    her  look,   and  state  that  she 
possess'd. 
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He  paas'd  not  one ;  his  grateAil  mind  o*erflow'd 
With  sense  of  all  he  felt,  and  they  bestoVd. 

He  spake  of  every  office,  great  or  small, 
Within,  without,  and  spake  with  praise  of  all — 
So  passed  the  happy  Boy  that  Day  at  Silford  Hall/ 


TALE    IL 


THE  FAMILY  OF  LOVE. 

Iir  a  large  town,  a  wealthy  thriving  place, 
Where  hopes  of  gain  excite  an  anxious  race ; 
Which  dark  dense  wreaths  of  cloudy  volumes  cloak. 
And  mark  for  leagues  around  the  place  of  smoke ; 
Where  fire  to  water  lends  its  powerfiil  aid, 
And  steam  produces — strong  ally  to  trade, — 
Arrived  a  Stranger,  whom  no  merchant  knew. 
Nor  could  coi\]ecture  what  he  came  to  do : 
He  came  not  there  his  fortune  to  amend, 
He  came  not  there  a  fortune  made  to  spend : 
His  age  not  that  which  men  in  trade  employ ; 
The  place  not  that  where  men  their  wealth  eijoy  ; 
Tet  there  was  something  in  his  air  that  told 
Of  competency  gain'd  before  the  man  was  old. 


*  [In  the  flnt  dnft  of  <  Silfofd  Hall '  the  eondnnon  ia 
different;  and  we  think  it  right  to  preaerre  the  following 
yeraea  in  a  note,  aa  they  appear  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
atory  waa  in  tkut  aoggeated  by  the  Poet'a  recollection  of  hia 
own  bojiah  viaita,  when  an  apothecary'a  apprentice,  to 
Chereley,  a  aeat  of  the  noble  Ikmily  with  whom,  in  after- 
yeara,  he  waa  domeaticated  aa  Chaplain. 

Dream  on,  dear  Boy!  let  psBa  a  few  brief  yran. 
Replete  with  troublea.  comfSofta,  hopea,  and  fean. 
Bold  expecUtiona,  efforta  wild  and  atrong. 
And  thou  ahalt  And  thy  fond  ooi^jeeturea  wrong. 
Imagination  ralca  thee :  thine  are  dreama. 
And  everything  to  thee  ia  what  it  aeema : 
Thou  aeest  the  anrfhcea  of  thing*  that  naaa 
Before  thee,  oolonr'd  by  thy  fancy'a  glaaa. 
The  ftct  below  ia  hidden  I    What  ia  true 
In  tliat  fkir  manaion  oomea  not  in  thy  view ; 
And  thoa  wonldst  feel  a  new  and  atiange  aurpriae, 
Should  all  within  upon  thy  mind  ariae. 
Thou  think'at  the  lorda  of  all  theae  gloriona  thinga 
Are  blen'd  aupremely  I  ao  they  are,~like  kingal 
Envy  them  not  their  lofty  state,  my  boy ; 
They  but  poawaa  the  thinga  that  yoa  enjoy. 


**  Nay,  bat  they  *re  lorda  of  all  yon  aee  around— 
*<  Ring  but  a  bell,  and  men  obey  the  aonnd ; 
**  Make  but  a  motion  with  the  hand  or  eye, 
«  And  their  attendanta  at  the  aignal  fly.'< 

Trae,  my  fair  Ud  I  but  thia  fa  contract  all. 
For  James  ia  paid  to  heed  hia  Honour'a  call  : 
Let  wagea  oeaae,  and  lay  the  livery  by. 
And  Jamea  will  heed  no  more  than  you  or  I. 
Service  haa  Uwful  bound,  and  that  beyond 
Is  no  obedience— 't  is  not  in  the  bond. 
Footman,  or  groom,  or  butler,  atiU  he  knows, 
So  doea  hia  lord,  the  duty  that  he  owes. 

Laboureia,  yon  aay,  are  grieved  with  daily  toll- 
True— but  tlie  sweater  goes  not  with  the  soil ; 
He  can  change  placea,  change  hia  way  of  life, 
Tkke  new  employments,— nay,  can  take  a  wife ; 
If  he  offend,  he  knows  the  law's  decree, 
Nor  can  hia  Judge  in  hia  aceuaer  aee ; 


He  brought  no  servants  with  him  :  those  he  sov^ 

Were  soon  his  habits  and  his  manners  taagbt — 

His  manners  easy,  civil,  kind,  and  firee ; 

His  habits  such  as  aged  men's  will  be — 

To  self  indulgent ;  wealthy  men  like  him 

Plead  for  these  failingB — ^"tis  their  way,  their  wfalm. 

His  frank  good-humour,  his  untroubled  air. 
His  free  addriess,  and  language  bold  but  fair. 
Soon  made  him  friends — ^such  friends  aa  all  may 

make, 
Who  take  the  way  that  he  was  pleased  to  take. 
He  gave  his  dinners  in  a  handsome  style. 
And  met  his  neighbours  with  a  social  smile ; 
The  wealthy  all  their  easy  friend  approved. 
Whom  the  more  liberal  for  his  bounty  loved : 
And  e*en  the  cautious  and  reserved  began 
To  speak  with  kindness  of  the  frtmk  oM  man. 
Who,  though  associate  with  the  rich  and  grave, 
Laugh'd  with  the  gay,  and  to  the  needy  gave 
What  need  requires.   .At  church  a  seat  waa  shown. 
That  he  was  kindly  ask*d  to  think  his  own : 
Thither  he  went,  and  neither  cold  nor  heat. 
Pains  or  pretences,  kept  him  fit>m  his  seat. 
This  to  his  credit  in  the  town  was  told. 
And  ladies  said,  <"T  is  pity  he  is  old : 
'*  Yet,  for  his  years,  the  Stranger  moves  like  one 
*'  Who  of  his  race  has  no  small  part  to  run." 
No  envy  he  by  ostentation  raised. 
And  all  his  hospitable  table  praised. 


And,  more  than  all  the  leat— or  young  or  old, 
Useftil  or  uaeleas,  he  can  not  be  sold  :  > 
Sorrow  and  want  mav  in  his  oot  be  found. 
But  not  a  alave  can  live  on  Britiah  ground. 

Nor  have  the  lords  of  all  thia  wealth  yoa  aee 
Their  perfoet  freedom  :  few  are  truly  free  : 
Who  rank  the  hlgheat  find  the  cheek  of  fate. 
And  kiuga  themaelvea  are  anbject  to  their  state. 

Richea,  and  all  that  we  desire  to  gain. 
Bind  their  poasgssors  in  a  golden  cbin — 
T  is  kept  in  peril,  and  't  b  lost  with  pain. 

And  thou  too.  Boy  1  wilt  paaa  nnheeding  by 
The  aeenea  that  now  delight  thine  eager  eye. 
Dream  on  awhile  I  and  there  ahall  eome  a  sfnnge. 
And.  couldst  thou  see  it,  an  amasing  chanse. 
Thou  who  wert  late  ao  happy,  and  so  proud. 
To  be  a  aeat  with  liveried  men  allowed. 
And  would  not,  dared  not,  in  thy  very  aliame. 
The  titlea  of  their  noble  masters  name— 
Titlea  that,  acarcely  known,  upon  thy  tongae 
With  tremuloua  and  erring  accent  hung 

Oh  I  had  they  told  thee,  when  thou  aat'at,  with 
And  gratefkil  joy,  at  Madam  Johnson's  side. 
And  heard  the  lisping  Flora,  blue-eyed  maid. 
Bid  thee  be  neither  baahAil  nor  afraid,— 
When  Mra.  Jane  thy  burning  bluafa  had  laiaed, 
Becauae  thy  modesty  and  aense  she  praised, — 
Gouldat  thou  have  aeen  that  in  that  ^aee  a  room 
Should  be  thine  own,  thy  house,  thy  hall,  thy  ' 
With  leave  to  wander  aa  thou  wouldat,  to  read 
Just  as  thv  fancy  wim  disposed  to  feed. 
To  live  with  thoae  who  were  ao  far  above 
Thy  readi,  it  seem'd  to  thee  a  crime  to  lov«. 
Or  even  admire  them  1— Little  didst  thou  know 
How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low  I 
In  all  we  dare,  and  all  we  dare  not  name. 
How  much  the  great  and  little  are  the  same  I 

Well,  thou  hast  tried  it— thou  haet  closely  seen 
What  greatness  has  without  it,  and  within ; 
Where  now  the  joyftxl  expectation  ?— fled ! 
The  strong  anticipating  q[iirit  ?-dead  I] 
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His  quiet  life  censorioos  talk  suppress'd, 

And  numben  hail'd  him  as  their  welcome  gaett. 

*T  was  thought  a  man  so  mild  and  bounteous  too, 
A  world  of  good  within  the  town  might  do ; 
To  Tote  him  honours,  therefore,  they  inclined ; 
But  these  he  sought  not,  and  with  thanks  resign*d. 
His  days  of  business  he  declared  were  past, 
And  he  would  wait  in  quiet  for  the  last ; 
But  for  a  dinner  and  a  day  of  mirth 
He  was  the  readiest  being  upon  earth. 

Men  call'd  him  Captain,  and  they  found  the 


By  him  accepted  without  pride  or  shame, 
Not  in  the  Navy — that  did  not  appear  ; 
Not  in  the  Army — that  at  least  was  clear : 
"  But  as  he  speaks  of  sea-affairs,  he  made, 
"  No  doubt,  his  fortune  in  the  way  of  trade  ; 
'*  He  might,  perhaps,  an  India-ship  command—* 
**  We  '11  call  him  Captain  now  he  comes  to  land." 

The  Stranger  much  of  various  life  had  seen, 
Been  poor,  been  rich,  and  in  the  state  between ; 
Had  much  of  kindness  met,  and  much  deceit, 
And  all  that  man  who  deals  with  men  must  meet. 
Not  much  he  read;    but    from   his  youth  had 

thought, 
And  been  by  care  and  observation,  taught : 
'T  is  thus  a  man  his  own  opinions  makes ; 
He  holds  that  fast,  which  he  with  trouble  takes : 
While  one  whose  notions  all  from  books  arise, 
Upon  his  authors,  not  himself,  relies — 
A  borrowed  wisdom  this,  that  does  not  make  us 

wise. 

Inured  to  scenes  where  wealth  and  place  com- 
mand 
Th'  observant  eye,  and  the  obedient  hand, 
A  Tory  spirit  his — he  ever  paid 
Obedience  due,  and  look'd  to  be  obey'd. 
"  Man  upon  man  depends,  and,  break  the  chain, 
"  He  soon  returns  to  savage  life  again ; 
*^  As  of  fair  virgins  dancing  in  a  round, 
"  Each  binds  another,  and  herself  is  bound, 
''  On  either  hand  a  social  tribe  he  sees, 
**  By  those  assisted,  and  assisting  these ; 
"  While  to  the  general  welfare  all  belong, 
"  The  high  in  power,  the  low  in  number  strong." 

Such  was  the  Stranger's    creed — ^if  not   pro- 
found. 
He  judg'd  it  useiul,  and  procbdm'd  it  sound : 
And  many  liked  it ;  invitations  went 
To  Captain  Elliot,  and  from  him  were  sent — 
These  last  so  often,  that  his  friends  confessed 
The  Captain's  cook  had  not  a  place  of  rest. 
Still  were  they  something  at  a  loss  to  guess 
What  his  profession  was  from  his  address ; 
For  much  he  knew,  and  too  correct  was  he 
For  a  man  train'd  and  nurtured  on  the  sea : 
Yet  well  he  knew  the  seaman's  words  and  ways, — 
Seaman's  his  look,  and  nautical  his  phrase : 
In  fact,  all  ended  just  where  they  began. 
With  many  a  doubt  of  this  amphibious  man. 


Though  kind  to  all,  he  look'd  with  special  grace 
On  a  few  memben  of  an  ancient  race, 
Long  known,  and  well  respected  in  the  place : 
Dyton  their  name ;  but  how  regard  for  these 
Rose  in  his  mind,  or  why  they  seem'd  to  please. 
Or  by  what  ways,  what  virtues — not  a  cause 
Can  we  assign,  for  Fancy  has  no  laws ; 
But,  as  the  Captain  show'd  them  such  respect. 
We  will  not  treat  the  Dysons  with  neglect. 

Their  Father  died  while  yet  engaged  by  trade 
To  make  a  fortune  that  was  never  made. 
But  to  his  children  taught ;  for  he  would  say 
'*  I  place  them— all  I  can — ^in  Fortune's  way." 

James  was  his  first-bom ;  when  his  father  died, 
He,  in  their  large  domain,  the  place  supplied. 
And  found,  as  to  the  Dysons  all  appear'd. 
Affairs  less  gloomy  than  their  sire  had  fear'd ; 
But  then  if  rich  or  poor,  all  now  agree, 
Frugal  and  careful,  James  must  wealthy  be : 
And  wealth  in  wedlock  sought,  he  married  soon. 
And  ruled  his  Lady  from  the  honeymoon : 
Nor  shall  we  wonder ;  for,  his  house  beside, 
He  had  a  sturdy  multitude  to  guide. 
Who  now  his  spirit  vez'd,  and   now  his  temper 

tried; 
Men  who  by  labours  live,  and,  day  by  day. 
Work,  weave,  and  spin  their  active  lives  away : 
Like  bees  industrious,  they  for  others  strive, 
With,  now  and  then,  some  murmuring  in  the  hive. 

James  was  a  Churchman — 't  was  his  pride  and 

boast; 
Loyal  his   heart,  and   "  Church  and  King  "  his 

toast; 
He  for  Reli^on  might  not  warmly  feel. 
But  for  the  Church  he  had  abounding  seal. 

Tet  no  dissenting  sect  would  he  condemn, — 
"  They  're  nought  to  us,"  said  he,  "  nor  wo  to  them ; 
'*  'T  is  innovation  of  our  own  I  hate, 
"  Whims  and  inventions  of  a  modem  date. 

**  Why  send  yon  Bibles  all  the  world  about, 
'*  That  men  may  read  amiss,  and  learn  to  doubt  ? 
"  Why  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read, 
'*  That  a  new  race  of  doubters  may  succeed  ? 
"  Now  can  you  scarcely  rule  the  stubborn  crew, 
*'  And  what  if  they  should  know  as  much  as  you  ? 
**  Will  a  man  labour  when  to  learning  bred, 
"  Or  use  his  hands  who  can  employ  his  head  ? 
"  Will  he  a  clerk  or  master's  self  obey, 
'<  Who  thinks  himself  as  well-inform'd  as  they  ?" 

These  were  his  favourite  subjects  —  these   he 
chose. 
And  where  he  ruled  no  creature  durst  oppose. 

**  We  are  rich,"  quoth  James ;  "  but  if  we  thus 

proceed, 
**  And  give  to  all,  we  shall  be  poor  indeed : 
'*  In  war  we  subsidise  the  world — in  peace 
'*  We  christianise— our  bounties  never  cease : 
'*  We  leam  each  stranger's  tongue,  that  they  with 

ease 
"  May  read  translated  Scriptures,  if  they  please ; 
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"  We  buy  them  presses,  print  them  books,  and 

then 
'*  Pay  and  export  poor  learned,  pious  men ; 
*'  Vainly  we  strive  a  fortune  now  to  get, 
"  So  tax'd  by  private  claims  and  public  debt." 

Still  he  proceeds — **  Tou  make  your  prisons 
light, 
"  Airy  and  clean,  your  robbers  to  invite ; 
"  And  in  such  ways  your  pity  show  to  vice, 
"  That  you  the  rogues  encourage,  and  entice." 

For  lenient  measures  James  had  no  regard— 
"  Hardship,"  he  said,  "  must  work  upon  the  hard : 
"  Labour  and  chains  such  desperate  men  require ; 
"  To  soften  iron  you  must  use  the  fire." 

Active  himself,  he  laboured  to  express. 
In  his  strong  words,  his  scorn  of  idleness ; 
From  him  in  vain  the  beggar  sought  relief — 
"  Who  will  not  labour  is  an  idle  thief, 
"Stealing  from  those  who  will ;"  he  knew  not  how 
For  the  untaught  and  ill-taught  to  allow, 
Children  of  want  and  vice,  inured  to  ill, 
Unchain'd  the  passions,  and  uncurb'd  the  will. 

Alas !  he  look'd  but  to  his  own  affairs, 
Or  to  the  rivals  in  his  trade,  and  theirs : 
Knew  not  the  thousands  who  must  all  be  fed. 
Yet  ne'er  were  taught  to  earn  their  daily  bread ; 
Whom  crimes,  misfortunes,  errors  only  teach 
To  seek  their  food  where'er  within  their  reach, 
Who  for  their  parents'  sins,  or  for  their  own, 
Are  now  as  vagrants,  wanderers,  beggars  known. 
Hunted  and  hunting  through  the  world,  to  share 
Alms  and  contempt,  and  shame  and  scorn  to  bear ; 
Whom  Law  condemns,  and  Justice,  with  a  sigh, 
Pursuing,  shakes  her  sword  and  passes  by. — 
If  to  the  prison  we  should  these  commit. 
They  for  the  gallows  will  be  rendered  fit. 

But  James  had  virtues — ^was  esteem'd  as  one 
Whom  men  look'd  up  to,  and  relied  upon. 
Kind  to  his  equals,  social  when  they  met — 
If  out  of  spirits,  always  out  of  debt ; 
True  to  his  promise,  he  a  lie  disdain'd. 
And,  e'en  when  tempted  in  his  trade,  refrain'd ; 
Frugal  he  was,  and  loved  the  cash  to  spare, 
Gain'd  by  much  skill,  and  nursed  by  constant  care  ; 
Yet  liked  the  social  board,  and  when  he  spoke, 
Some  hail'd  his  wisdom,  some  enjoy'd  his  joke. 
To  him  a  Brother  look'd  as  one  to  whom, 
If  fortune  frown'd,  he  might  in  trouble  come : 
His  Sisters  view'd  the  important  man  with  awe, 
As  if  a  parent  in  his  place  they  saw : 
All  lived  in  Love ;  none  sought  their  private  ends : 
The  Dysons  were  a  Family  of  Friends. 

His  brother  David  was  a  studious  boy. 
Yet  could  his  sports  as  well  as  books  enjoy. 
E'en  when  a  boy  he  was  not  quickly  read. 
If  by  the  heart  you  judged  him,  or  the  head. 
His  father  thought  he  was  decreed  to  shine, 
And  be  in  time  an  eminent  Divine ; 
But  if  he  ever  to  the  Church  inclined. 
It  is  too  certain  that  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  spoke  of  scruples,  but  who  knew  him  best 
Affirm'd  no  scruples  broke  on  David's  rest. 


Physic  and  Law  were  each  in  tnm  proposed, — 
He  weigh'd  them  nicely,  and  \rith  Physic  closed. 

He  had  a  serious  air,  a  smooth  address, 
And  a  firm  spirit  that  ensured  success. 
He  watch'd  his  brethren  of  the  time,  how  they 
Rose  into  fame,  that  he  might  choose  his  way. 

Some,  he  observed,  a  kind  of  roughness  used, 
And  now  their  patients  banter'd,  now  abused : 
The  awe-struck  people  were  at  once  dismay'd. 
As  if  they  begg'd  th*  advice  for  which  they  paid. 

There  are  who  hold  that  no  disease  is  slight. 
Who  magnify  the  foe  with  whom  they  fight. 
The  sick  was  told  that  his  was  that  disease 
But  rarely  known  on  mortal  frame  to  seize ; 
Which  only  skill  profound,  and  full  command 
Of  aU  the  powers  in  nature,  could  withstand. 
Then,  if  he  lived,  what  fame  the  conquest  gave  ! 
And  if  he  died — "  No  human  power  could  save  1" 


Mere  fortune  sometimes,  and  a  lucky  < 
Will  make  a  man  the  idol  of  a  place — 
Who  last,  advice  to  some  fair  duchess  gave. 
Or  snatch'd  a  widow's  darling  from  the  grare. 
Him  first  she  honours  of  the  lucky  tribe. 
Fills  him  with  praise,  and  woos  him  to  prescribe. 
In  his  own  chariot  soon  he  rattles  on. 
And  half  believes  the  lies  that  built  him  one. 

But  not  of  these  was  David :  care  and  pain. 
And  studious  toil,  prepar'd  his  way  to  gain. 
At  first  observed,  then  trusted,  he  became 
At  length  respected,  and  acquired  a  name. 
Keen,  close,  attentive,  he  could  read  mankind. 
The  feeble  body,  and  the  failing  mind ; 
And  if  his  heart  remain'd  untouch' d,  his  eyes. 
His  air,  and  tone,  with  all  could  sympathise. 

This  brought  him  fees,  and  not  a  man  was  he 
In  weak  compassion  to  refuse  a  fee. 
Yet  though  the  Doctor's  purse  was  well  supplied. 
Though  patients  came,  and  fees  were  mnltiplied. 
Some  secret  drain,  that  none  presumed  to  know. 
And  few  e'en  guess'd,  for  ever  kept  it  low. 
Some  of  a  patient  spake,  a  tender  fair. 
Of  whom  the  Doctor  took  peculiar  care. 
But  not  a  fee :  he  rather  largely  gave, 
Nor  spared  himself,  't  was  said,  this  gentle  friend 

to  save. 
Her  case  consumptive,  with  perpetual  need 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  still  desire  to  feed ; 
An  eager  craving,  seldom  known  to  cease, 
And  gold  alone  brought  temporary  peace. 

So,  rich  he  was  not ;  James  some  fear  express'd. 
Dear  Doctor  David  would  be  yet  distress'd ; 
For  if  now  poor,  when  so  repaid  his  skill. 
What  fate  were  his  if  he  himself  were  ill  ? 

In  his  religion.  Doctor  Dyson  sought 
To  teach  himself—*'  A  man  should  not  be  taogbt, 
"  Should  not  by  forms  or  creeds  his  nund  debase, 
*'  That  keep  in  awe  an  unreflecting  race." 
He  heeded  not  what  Churke  and  Paley  say. 
But  thought  himself  as  good  a  judge  as  they  ; 
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Yet  to  the  Church  professed  himself  a  friend, 

And  would  the  rector  for  hia  hour  attend  ; 

Nay,  praise  the  leam'd  discourse,  and  learnedly 

defend. 
For  since  the  common  herd  of  men  are  blind, 
He  judged  it  right  that  guides  should  be  assign'd ; 
And  tliat  the  few  who  could  themselves  direct 
Should  treat  those  guides  with  honour  and  re- 
spect. 
He  was  from  all  contracted  notions  freed, 
But  gave  his  Brother  credit  for  his  creed ; 
And  if  in  smaller  matters  he  indulged, 
'T  was  well,  so  long  as  they  were  not  divulged. 

Oft  was  the  spirit  of  the  Doctor  tried, 
When  his  grave  Sister  wish'd  to  be  his  guide. 
She  told  him,  "  All  his  real  friends  were  grieved 
"  To  hear  it  said  how  Uttle  he  believed : 
"  Of  all  who  bore  the  name  she  never  knew 
**  One  to  his  pastor  or  his  church  untrue  ; 
'<  All  have  the  truth  with  mutual  zeal  professed, 
"  And  why,  dear  Doctor,  differ  from  the  rest?" 

**  *T  is  my  hard  fate,'*  with  serious  looks  replied 
The  man  of  doubt,  "  to  err  with  such  a  guide." 
"  Then  why  not  turn  from  such  a  painful  state  ?" — 
The  doubting  man  replied,  "  It  is  my  fate." 

Strong  in  her  zeal,  by  texts  and  reasons  back*d, 
In  his  grave  mood  the  Doctor  she  attacked : 
CuU'd  words  from  Scripture  to  announce  his  doom. 
And  bade  him  *'  think  of  dreadful  things  to  come." 

'*  If  such,"  he  answer'd,  '^  be  that  state  untried, 
*'  In  peace,  dear  Martha,  let  me  here  abide ; 
*^  Forbear  t'  insult  a  man  whose  fate  is  known, 
"  And  leave  to  Heaven  a  matter  all  its  o^'n." 

In  the  same  cause  the  Merchant,  too,  would 
strive ; 
He  ask'd,  **  Did  ever  unbeliever  thrive  ? 
"  Had  he  respect  ?  could  he  a  fortune  make  ? 
"  And  why  not  then  such  impious  men  forsake  ?" 

^*'  Thanks,  my  dear  James,  and  be  assured  I  feel, 
'<  If  not  your  reason,  yet  at  least  your  zeal ; 
*'  And  when  those  wicked  thoughts,  that  keep  me 

poor, 
"  And  bar  respect,  assail  me  as  before 
''  With  force  combin'd,  you  '11  drive  the  fiend 

away, 
'*  For  you  shall  reason,  James,  and  Martha  pray." 

But  though  the  Doctor  could  reply  with  ease 
To  all  such  trivial  arguments  as  these,-— 
Though  he  could  reason,  or  at  least  deride, 
There  was  a  power  that  would  not  be  defied : 
A  closer  reasoner,  whom  he  could  not  shun, 
Could  not  refute,  from  whom  he  could  not  run ; 
For  Conscience  lived  within :  she  slept,  't  is  true, 
But  when  she  waked,  her  pangs  awaken'd  too. 
She  bade  him  think ;  and  as  he  thought,  a  sigh 
Of  deep  remorse  precluded  all  reply. 
No  soft  insulting  smile,  no  bitter  jest, 
Could  this  commanding  power  of  strength  divest, 
But  with  reluctant  fear  her  terrors  he  confess'd. 


His  weak  advisers  he  could  scorn  or  slight. 
But  not  their  cause  ;  for,  in  their  folly's  spite, 
They  took  the  wiser  part,  and  chose  their  way 
aright. 

Such  was  the  Doctor,  upon  whom  ibr  aid 
Had  some  good  ladies  call'd,  but  were  afraid — 
Afraid  of  one  who,  if  report  were  just, 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  that  alone,  would  trust. 
But  these  were  few— the  many  took  no  care 
Of  what  they  judged  to  be  his  own  affair ; 
And  if  he  them  from  their  diseases  freed, 
They  neither  cared  nor  thought  about  his  creed : 
They  said  his  merits  would  for  much  atone. 
And  only  wonder'd  that  he  lived  alone. 

The  widow'd  Sister  near  the  Merchant  dwelt, 
And  her  late  loss  with  lingering  sorrow  felt. 
Small  was  her  jointure,  and  o'er  this  she  sigh'd, 
That  to  her  heart  its  bounteous  wish  denied, 
Which  yet  all  common  wants,  but  not  her  all,  sup- 
plied. 
Sorrows  like  showers  descend,  and  as  the  heart 
For  them  prepares,  they  good  or  ill  impart ; 
Some  on  the  mind,  as  on  the  ocean  rain. 
Fall  and  disturb,  but  soon  are  lost  again ; 
Some,  as  to  fertile  lands,  a  boon  bestow. 
And  seed,  that  else  had  perish'd,  live  and  grow ; 
Some  fall  on  barren  soil,  and  thence  proceed 
The  idle  blossom,  and  the  useless  weed ; 
But  how  her  griefs  the  Widow's  heart  impress'd. 
Must  fit>m  the  tenor  of  her  life  be  guess'd. 

Rigid  she  was,  persisting  in  her  grief. 
Fond  of  complaint,  and  adverse  to  relief. 
In  her  religion  she  was  all  severe. 
And  as  she  was,  was  anxious  to  appear. 
When  sorrow  died,  restraint  usurp'd  the  place, 
And  sat  in  solemn  state  upon  her  face ; 
Reading  she  loved  not,  nor  would  deign  to  waste 
Her  precious  time  on  trifling  works  of  taste ; 
Though  what  she  did  with  all  that  precious  time 
We  know  not,  but  to  waste  it  was  a  crime — 
As  oft  she  said,  when  with  a  serious  friend 
She  spent  the  hours  as  duty  bids  us  spend ; 
To  read  a  novel  was  a  kind  of  sin — 
Albeit  once  Clarissa  took  her  in ; 
And  now  of  late  she  heard  with  much  surprise. 
Novels  there  were  that  made  a  compromise 
Betwixt  amusement  and  religion  ;  these 
Might  chann  the  worldly,  whom  the  stories  please. 
And  please  the  serious,  whom  the  sense  would 

charm. 
And,  thus  indulging,  be  secured  from  hann — 
A  happy  thought,  when  from  the  foe  we  take 
His  arms,  and  use  them  for  religion's  sake. 

Her  Bible  she  perused  by  day,  by  night ; 
It  was  her  task — she  said  't  was  her  delight ; 
Found  in  her  room,  her  chamber,  and  her  pew, 
For  ever  studied,  yet  for  ever  new — 
All  must  be  new  that  we  cannot  retain, 
And  new  we  flnd  it  when  we  read  again. 

The  hardest  texts  she  could  with  ease  expound, 
And  meaning  for  the  most  mysterious  found. 
Knew  which  of  dubious  senses  to  prefer : 
The  want  of  Greek  was  not  a  want  in  her ; — 
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Instinctive  light  no  aid  from  Hebrew  need^^- 
But  full  conviction  without  study  breeds ; 
O'er  mortal  powers  by  inborn  strength  prevails, 
Where  Reason  trembles,  and  where  Learning  fails. 

To  the  Church  strictly  from  her  childhood  bred, 
She  now  her  seal  with  party-spirit  fed : 
For  brother  James  she  lively  hopes  expressed, 
But  for  the  Doctor's  safety  felt  distressed ; 
And  her  light  Sister,  poor,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
Fill'd  her  with  fears  of  most  tremendous  kind. 
But  David  mock'd  her  for  the  pains  she  took, 
And  Fanny  gave  resentment  for  rebuke ; 
While  James  approved  the  seal,  and  praised  the 

call, 
<<  That  brought,"  he  said,  <'  a  blessing  on  them  aU : 
**  Goodness  like  this  to  all  the  House  extends, 
**  For  were  they  not  a  Family  of  Friends  ?" 

Their  sister  Frances,  though  her  prime  was  past, 
Had  beauty  still — nay,  beauty  form'd  to  last ; 
'T  was  not  the  lily  and  the  rose  combined, 
Nor  must  we  say  the  beauty  of  the  mind ; 
But  feature,  form,  and  that  engaging  air 
That  lives  when  ladies  are  no  longer  fair. 
Lovers  she  had,  as  she  remember'd  yet, 
For  who  the  glories  of  their  reign  forget  ? 
Some  she  rejected  in  her  maiden  pride. 
And  some  in  maiden  hesitation  tried. 
Unwilling  to  renounce,  unable  to  decide. 
One  lost,  another  would  her  grace  implore, 
Till  all  were  lost,  and  lovers  came  no  more : 
Nor  had  she  that,  in  beauty's  failing  state, 
Which  will  recall  a  lover,  or  create ; 
Hers  was  the  slender  portion,  that  supplied 
Her  real  wants,  but  aU  beyond  denied. 

When  Fanny  Dyson  reach'd  her  fortieth  year, 
She  would  no  more  of  love  or  lovers  hear ; 
But  one  dear  Friend  she  chose,  her  guide,  her 

stay, 
And  to  each  other  all  the  world  were  they ; 
For  all  the  world  had  grown  to  them  unkind. 
One  sex  censorious,  and  the  other  blind. 
The  Friend  of  Frances  longer  time  had  known 
The  world's  deceits,  and  from  its  follies  flown. 
With  her  dear  Friend  life's  sober  joys  to  share 
Was  all  that  now  became  her  wish  and  care. 
They  walk'd  together,  they  conversed  and  read, 
And  tender  tears  for  well-feign'd  sorrows  shed : 
And  were  so  happy  in  their  quiet  lives. 
They  pitied  sighii^;  maids  and  weeping  wives. 

But  Fortune  to  our  state  such  change  imparts. 
That  Pity  stays  not  long  in  human  hearts ; 
When  sad  for  others'  woes  our  hearts  are  grown, 
This  soon  gives  place  to  sorrows  of  our  own. 

There  was  among  our  guardian  Volunteers 
A  Mn^or  Bright — he  reckon'd  fifty  years : 
A  reading  man  of  peace,  but  call'd  to  take 
His  sword  and  musket  for  his  country's  sake ; 
Not  to  go  forth  and  fight,  but  here  to  stay, 
Invaders,  should  they  come,  to  chase  or  slay. 

Him  had  the  elder  Lady  long  admired, 
As  one  from  vain  and  trivial  things  retired ; 


With  him  conversed ;  but  to  a  friend  so  dear 

Gave  not  that  pleasure — why,  is  not  so  dear ; 

But  chance  effected  this :  the  M^or  now 

Gave  both  the  time  his  duties  would  allow ; 

In  walks,  in  visits,  when  abroad,  at  home. 

The  friendly  Major  would  to  either  come. 

He  never  spoke — for  he  was  not  a  boy — 

Of  ladies'  charms,  or  lovers'  grief  and  joy  ; 

All  his  discourses  were  of  serious  kind. 

The  heart  they  touch'd  not,  but  they  fill'd  the 

mind. 
Yet — oh,  the  pity  I  from  this  grave  good  man 
The  cause  of  coolness  in  the  ^ends  began. 
The  sage  Sophronia — ^that  the  chosen  name — 
Now  more  polite  and  more  estranged  became.* 
She  could  but  feel  that  she  had  longer  known 
This  valued  friend — he  was  indeed  her  own ; 
But  Frances  Dyson,  to  confess  the  truth. 
Had  more  of  softness —yes,  and  more  of  yonth; 
■ "to 


And  though  he  said  such  things  had 

please, 

The  worthy  M^or  was  not  blind  to  these : 
So,  without  thought,  without  intent,  he  paid 
More  firequent  visits  to  the  younger  Bfaid. 


Such  the  offence ;  and  though  the  Mijor  tried 
To  tie  again  the  knot  he  thus  untied, 
His  utmost  efforts  no  kind  looks  repaid, — 
He  moved  no  more  the  inexorable  maid. 
The  Friends  too  parted,  and  the  elder  told 
Tales  of  false  hearts,  and  friendships  waxing  cold ; 
And  wonder'd  what  a  man  of  sense  could  see 
In  the  light  airs  of  withered  vanity. 

'T  is  said  that  Frances  now  the  world  reTiews, 
Unwilling  all  the  little  left  to  lose ; 
She  and  the  Msjor  on  the  walka  are  seen. 
And  all  the  world  is  wondering  what  they  i 


Such  were  the  four  whom  Captain  Elliot  drew 
To  his  own  board,  as  the  selected  few. 
For  why  ? — they  seem'd  each  other  to  approve^ 
And  call'd  themselves  a  Fanuly  of  Love. 

These  were  not  all :  there  was  a  youth  beside. 
Left  to  his  uncles  when  his  parents  died : 
A  Girl,  their  sister,  by  a  Boy  was  led 
To  Scotland,  where  a  boy  and  girl  may  wed — 
And  they  retum'd  to  seek  for  pardon,  pence,  and 

bread. 
Five  years  they  lived  to  labour,  weep,  and  pray. 
When  Death  in  mercy  took  them  both  away. 

Uncles  and  aunts  received  this  lively  child. 
Grieved  at  his  fate,  and  at  his  follies  smiled  ; 
But  when  the  child  to  boy's  estate  grew  on. 
The  smile  was  vanish'd,  and  the  pity  gone. 
Slight  was  the  burden,  but  in  time  increased. 
Until  at  length  both  love  and  pity  ceased. 
Then  Tom  was  idle ;  he  would  find  his  way 
To  his  aunt's  stores,  and  make  her  sweets  his  prey : 
By  uncle  Doctor  on  a  message  sent. 
He  stopp'd  to  play,  and  lost  it  as  he  went. 
His  grave  aunt  Martha,  with  a  frvwn  austere. 
And  a  rough  hand,  produced  a  tiansient  fear ; 
But  Tom,  to  whom  his  rude  companions  taught 
Language  as  rude,  vindictive  measures  sought ; 
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He  used  Buoh  words,  thai,  when  she  wish'd  to 

speak 
Of  his  offence,  she  had  her  words  to  seek. 
The  little  wretch  had  caU*d  her — 't  was  a  shame 
To  think  such  thought,  and  more  to  name  such 

name. 

Thus  fed  and  beaten,  Tom  was  taught  to  pray 
For  his  true  friends :  "  But  who,''  said  he,  *'  are 

they?" 
By  nature  kind,  when  kindly  used,  the  Boy 
Hail'd  the  strange  good  with  tears  of  love  and  joy ; 
But,  roughly  used,  he  felt  his  bosom  bum 
With  wrath  he  dared  not  on  his  uncles  turn : 
So  with  indignant  spirit,  still  and  strong, 
He  nursed  the  vengeance,  and  endured  the  wrong. 
To  a  cheap  school,  far  north,  the  boy  was  sent : 
Without  a  tear  of  love  or  grief  he  went ; 
Where,  doom*d  to  fast  and  study,  fight  and  play, 
He  atay'd  five  years,  and  wish'd  five  more  to  stay. 
He  loved  o'er  plains  to  run,  up  hills  to  climb. 
Without  a  thought  of  kindred,  home,  or  time ; 
Till  from  the  cabin  of  a  coasting  hoy. 
Landed  at  last  the  thin  and  freckled  boy, 
With  sharp  keen  eye,  but  pale  and  hollow  cheek, 
All  made  more  sad  from  sickness  of  a  week. 
His  aunts  and  uncles  felt — nor  strove  to  hide 
From  the  poor  boy  their  pity  and  their  pride : 
He  had  been  taught  that  he  had  not  a  friend. 
Save  these,  on  earth,  on  whom  he  might  depend ; 
And  such  dependence  upon  these  he  had 
As  made  him  sometimes  desperate,  always  sad. 

"  Awkward  and  weak,  where  can  the  lad  be 
placed, 
**  And  we  not  troubled,  censured,  or  disgraced  ? 
"  Do,  Brother  James,  th'  unhappy  boy  enrol 
"  Among  your  set ;  you  only  can  control." 
James  sigh'd,  and  Thomas  to  the  Factory  went, 
Who  there  his  days  in  sundry  duties  spent. 
He  ran,  he  wrought,  he  wrote — to  read  or  play 
He  had  no  time,  nor  much  to  feed  or  pray. 
What  pass'd  without  he  heard  not— or  he  heard 
Without  concern,  what  he  nor  wish'd  nor  fear'd ; 
Told  of  the  Captain  and  his  wealth,  he  sigh'd, 
And  said,  '^  How  well  his  table  is  supplied :" 
But  with  the  sigh  it  caused  the  sorrow  fled  ; 
He  was  not  feasted,  but  he  must  be  fed, 
And  he  could  sleep  full  sound,  though  not  full  soft 
his  bed. 

But  still  ambitious  thoughts  his  mind  possess'd. 
And  dreams  of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  rest. 
Improved  in  person,  and  enlarged  in  mind. 
The  good  he  found  not  he  could  hope  to  find : 
Though  now  enslaved,  he  hail'd  the  approaching 

day 
When  he  should  break  his  chains  and  flee  away. 

Such  were  the  Dysons :  they  were  first  of  those 
Whom  Captain  Elliot  as  companions  chose ; 
Them  he  invited,  and  the  more  approved, 
As  it  appear'd  that  each  the  other  loved. 
Proud  of  their  brothers  were  the  sister  pair, 
And  if  not  proud,  yet  kind  the  brothers  were.  ^ 
This  pleased  the  Captain,  who  liad  never  known, 
Or  he  had  loved,  such  kindred  of  his  own : 


Them  he  invited,  save  the  Orphan  lad. 
Whose  name  was  not  the  one  his  Uncles  had ; 
No  Dyson  he,  nor  with  the  party  came — 
The  worthy  Captain  never  heard  his  name ; 
Uncles  and  Aunts  forbore  to  name  the  boy. 
For  then,  of  course,  must  follow  his  employ. 
Though  all  were  silent,  as  with  one  consent. 
None  told  another  what  his  silence  meant. 
What  hers ;  but  each  suppress'd  the  useless  truth, 
And  not  a  word  was  mention'd  of  the  youth. 

Familiar  grown,  the  Dysons  saw  their  host, 
With  none  beside  them :  it  became  their  boast. 
Their  pride,  their  pleasure ;  but  to  some  it  seem'd 
Beyond  the  worth  their  talents  were  esteem'd. 
This  wrought  no    change  within  the   Captain's 

mind: 
To  all  men  courteous,  he  to  them  was  kind. 

One  day  with  these  he  sat,  and  only  these. 
In  a  light  humour,  talking  at  his  ease : 
Familiar  grown,  he  was  disposed  to  tell 
Of  times  long  past,  and  what  in  them  befell — 
Not  of  his  life  their  wonder  to  attract, 
But  the  choice  tale,  or  insulated  fact. 
Then,  as  it  seem'd,  he  had  acquired  a  right 
To  hear  what  they  could  from  their  stores  recite. 
Their  lives,  they  said,  were  all  of  common  kind ; 
He  could  no  pleasure  in  such  trifles  find. 

They  had  an  Uncle — 't  is  their  father's  tale— 
Who  in  all  seas  had  gone  where  ship  can  sail, 
Who  in  all  lands  had  been  where  man  can  live ; 
"  He  could,  indeed,  some  strange  relations  give, 
"  And  many  a  bold  adventure ;  but  in  vain 
**  We  look  for  him  ;  he  comes  not  home  again." 

"  And  is  it  so  ?  why,  then,  if  so  it  be," 
Said  Captain  Elliot,  '*  yon  must  look  to  me  : 

"  I  knew  John  Dyson" Instant  every  one 

Was  moved  to  wonder — "  Knew  my  Uncle  John  I 
<*  Can  he  be  rich?  be  childless?  He  is  old, 
'*  That  is  most  certain.— What  I  can  more  be  told  ? 
"  Will  he  return,  who  has  so  long  been  gone, 
*'  And  iost  to  us  ?  Oh  I  what  of  Uncle  John  ?" 

This  was  aside :  their  unobservant  friend 
Seem'd  on  their  thoughts  but  little  to  attend ; 
A  traveller  speaking,  he  was  more  inclined 
To  tell  his  story  than  their  thoughts  to  find. 

*'  Although,  my  Friends,  I  love  you  well,  't  is 

tome, 
**  'T  was  your  relation  tum'd  my  mind  to  you ; 
"  For  we  were  friends  of  old,  and  friends  like  us 

are  few : 
'*  And  though  fix>m  dearest  friends  a  man  will  hide 
"  His  private  vices  in  his  native  pride, 
"  Yet  such  our  friendship  from  its  early  rise, 
"  We  no  reserve  admitted,  no  disguise ; 
"  But  'tis  the  story  of  my  friend  I  tell, 
"  And  to  ail  others  let  me  bid  farewell. 

"  Take  each  your  glass,  and  you  shall  hear  how 
John, 
**  My  old  companion,  through  the  world  has  gone ; 
''  I  can  describe  him  to  the  very  life, 
"  Him  and  liis  ways,  his  vetitures,  and  his  wife." 
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"  Wife  !    whisper'd  aU ;  ''  then  what  his  Ufe 
to  us, 
"  His  ways  and  ventures,  if  he  ventured  thus  ?" 
This,  too,  apart ;  yet  were  they  all  intent, 
And,  gravely  listening,  sigh'd  with  one  consent. 

**  My  friend,  your    Uncle,  was    designed   for 
trade, 
*'  To  make  a  fortune  as  his  father  made ; 
**  But  early  he  perceived  the  house  declined, 
'*  And  his  domestic  views  at  once  resign'd : 
''  While  stout  of  heart,  with  Ufe  in  every  limb, 
^  He  would  to  sea,  and  either  sink  or  swim. 
*^  No  one  forbade ;  his  father  shook  his  hand, 
"  Within  it  leaving  what  he  could  command. 

*'  He  left  his  home,  but  I  will  not  relate 
"  What  storms  he  braved,  and  how  he  bore  his 

fate, 
**  Till  his  brave  frigate  was  a  Spanish  prise, 
"  And  prison-walls  received  his  first-bom  sighs— 
**  Sighs  for  the  freedom  that  an  English  boy, 
"  Or  English  man,  is  eager  to  enjoy. 

*^  Exchanged,  he  breathed    in   freedom,    and 

aboard 
**  An  English  ship  he  fonnd  his  peace  restored ; 
'*  War  raged  around,  each  British  tar  was  press'd 
**  To  serve  his  king,  and  John  among  the  rest ; 
''  Oft  had  he  fought  and  bled,  and  'twas  his  fate 
"  In  that  same  ship  to  grow  to  man's  estate. 
"  Again  'twas  war :  of  France  a  ship  appear'd 
"  Of  greater  force,  but  neither  shunn'd  nor  fear'd : 
'*  'Twas  in  the  Indian  Sea,  the  land  was  nigh, 
"  When  all  prepared  to  fight,  and  some  to  die ; 
"  Man  after  man  was  in  the  ocean  thrown, 
*'  Limb  after  limb  was  to  the  surgeon  shown, 
"  And  John,  at  length,  poor  John  I  held  forth  his 

own. — 

**  A  tedious  case — ^the  battle  ceased  with  day, 
*'  And  in  the  night  the  foe  had  slipp'd  away. 
"  Of  many  wounded  were  a  part  convey'd 
"  To  land,  and  he  among  the  number  laid : 
*'  Poor,   suffering,  friendless,  who  shall  now  im- 
part 
'*  Life  to  his  hope,  or  comfort  to  his  heart  ? 
'^  A  kind  good  priest  among  the  English  there 
"  Selected  him  as  his  peculiar  care : 
"  And,  when  recover* d,  to  a  powerful  friend 
^*  Was  pleased  the  lad  he  loved  to  recommend ; 
*'  Who  read  your  Uncle's  mind,  and,  pleased  to 

read, 
"  Placed  him  where  talents  will  in  time  succeed. 

'*  I  will  not  tease  you  with  details  of  trade, 
^*  But  say  he  there  a  decent  fortune  made,— 
"  Not  such  as  gave  him,  if  retum'd,  to  buy 
'*  A  duke's  estate,  or  principality, 
"  But  a  fair  fortune :  years  of  peace  he  knew, 
"  That  were  so  happy,  and  that  seem'd  so  few. 

"  Then  came  a  cloud ;  for  who  on  earth  has  seen 
*'  A  changeless  fortune,  and  a  life  serene  ? 
'<  Ah  !  then  how  joyous  were  the  hours  we  spent ! 
"  But  joy  is  restless,  joy  is  not  content. 


**  There  one  resided,  who,  to  serve  his  friend^ 
^*  Was  pleased  a  gay  fair  lady  to  commend ; 
"  Was  pleased  t'  invite  the  happy  man  to  dine, 
'*  And  introduced  the  subject  o'er  their  wine ; 
'*  Was  pleased  the  lady  his  good  friend  should 

know, 
"  And  as  a  secret  his  regard  would  show. 

<<  A  modest  man  lacks  courage ;  but,  thus  train'd, 
'*  Tour  Uncle  sought  her  favour,  and  obtain'd ; 
'*  To  me  he  spake,  enraptured  with  her  fmce, 
**  Her  angel  smile,  her  unaffected  grace ; 
"  Her  fortune  small  indeed ;  but '  Curse  the  pelf! 
'*  '  She  is  a  glorious  fortune  in  herself!' 
"  *  John  I'  answer'd  I, '  friend  John,  to  be  aineere, 
**    These  are  fine  things,  bat  may  be  boo^ht  too 

dear. 
**  *  You  are  no  stripling,  and,  it  most  be  said, 
"  *  Have  not  the  form  that  charms  a  youthful 

maid. 
"  *  What  you  possess,  and  what  you  leave  behind 
**  *  When  you  depart,  may  captivate  her  mind ; 
"  *  And  I  suspect  she  will  rejoice  at  heart, 
"  *  Tour  will  once  made,  if  you  should  soon  de- 

"  Long  our  debate,  and  much  we  disagreed ; 
"  *  You  need  no  wife,'  I  said — sidd  he,  *  I  need ; 
"  *  I  want  a  house,  I  want  in  all  I  see 
"  *  To  take  an  interest ;  what  is  mine  to  me  ?' 
**  So  spake  the  man,  who  to  his  word  was  just, 
"  And  took  the  words  of  others  upon  trust. 
"  He  could  not  think  that  friend,  in  power  so  high, 
*'  So  much  esteem'd,  could  like  a  villain  lie  ; 
"  Nor,  tiU  the  knot,  the  fatal  knot,  was  tied, 
"  Had  urged  his  wedding  a  dishonour'd  bride. 
"  The  man  he  challenged,  for  his  heart  was  rent 
"  With  rage  and  grief^  and  was  to  prison  sent ; 
**  For  men  in  x>ower — and  this,  alas !  was  one — 
*'  Revenge  on  aU  the  wrongs    themselves    have 

done; 
*'  And  he  whose  spirit  bends  not  to  the  blow 
'*  The  tyrants  strike,  shall  no  forgiveness  know, 
''  For  't  is  to  slaves  alone  that  tyrants   favoor 

show. 

"  This  cost  him  much ;  but  that  he  did  not 
heed; 
"  The  lady  died,  and  my  poor  friend  was  freed. 
** '  Enough  of  ladies !'  then  said  he,  and  smiled ; 
'*  *  I  've  now  no  longings  for  a  neighbour's  child.* 
'*  So  patient  he  retum'd,  and  not  in  vain, 
"  To  his  late  duties,  and  grew  rich  again. 
"  He  was  no  miser  ;  but  the  man  who  takea 
"  Care  to  be  rich  will  love  the  gain  he  makes ; 
"  Pursuing  wealth,  he  soon  forgot  his  woes, — 
'*  No  acts  of  his  were  bars  to  his  repose. 

"  Now  John  was  rich,  and,  old  and  weary  grown, 
«  Talk'd  of  the  country  that  he  calls  his  own, 
"  And  talk'd  to  me ;  for  now,  in  fkct,  began 
'*  My  better  knowledge  of  the  real  man.  , 

"  Though  long  estranged,  he  felt  a  strong  desire 
*'  That  made  him  for  his  former  friends  inquire ; 
"  What  Dysons  yet  remain'd  he  long'd  to  know, 
"  And  doubtless  meant  some  proofs  of  love  to 
show.  I 
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"  His  purpose  known,  onr  native  land  I  sought, 
"  And  with  the  wishes  of  my  Friend  am  fraught." 

Fix'd  were  all  eyes,  suspense  each  bosom  shook, 
And  expectation  hung  on  every  look. 

"  *  Go  to  my  kindred,  seek  them  all  around, 
"  '  Find  all  you  can,  and  toll  me  all  that 's  found ; 
"  *  Seek  them  if  prosperous,  seek  them  in  distress, 
'*  *  Hear  what  they  need,  know  what  they  all  pos- 
sess; 
^^  *  What  minds,  what  hearts  they  have,  how  good 

they  are, 
**  *  How  far  from  goodness— speak,  and  no  one 

Spare, 
**  '  And  no  one  slander :  let  me  clearly  see 
**  *  What  is  in  them,  and  what  remains  for  me.' 

"  Such  is  my  charge,  and  haply  I  shall  send 
"  Tidings  of  joy  and  comfort  to  my  Friend. 
*'  Oft  would  he  say,  *  If  of  our  race  survive 
**  *  Some  two  or  three  to  keep  the  name  alive, 
*' '  I  will  not  ask  if  rich  or  great  they  be, 
*'  '  But  if  they  live  in  love,  like  you  and  me.' 

"  'T  was  not  my  purpose  yet  awhile  to  speak 
'^  As  I  have  spoken ;  but  why  further  seek  ? 
'*  All  that  I  heard  I  in  my  heart  approve ; 
'*  Yon  are  indeed  a  Family  of  Love : 
"  And  my  old  friend  were  happy  in  the  sight 
**  Of  those  of  whom  I  shall  such  tidings  write.'' 

The  Captain  wrote  not :  he  perhaps  was  slow, 
Perhaps  he  wish'd  a  little  more  to  know.  " 
He  wrote  not  yet,  and,  while  he  thus  delay'd, 
Frances  alone  an  early  visit  paid. 
The  maiden  Lady  braved  the  morning  cold, 
To  tell  her  Friend  what  duty  bade  ba  told. 
Yet  not  abruptly — she  has  first  to  say, 
"  How  cold  the  morning,  but  how  fine  the  day ; — 
**  I  fear  you  slept  but  ill,  we  kept  you  long, 
*'  You  made  us  all  so  happy,  but  'twas  wrong — 
"  So  entertain'd,  no  wonder  we  forgot 
''  How  the  time  pass'd ;  I  fear  me  you  did  not." 

In  this  iair  way  the  Lady  seldom  fall'd 
To  steer  her  course,  still  sounding  as  she  sail'd. 

"  Dear  Captain  Elliot,  how  your  Friends  you 

read! 
"  We  are  a  loving  Family  indeed ; 
*'  Left  in  the  world  each  other's  aid  to  be, 
"  And  join  to  raise  a  fallen  ftunily. 
"  Oh  I  little  thought  we  there  was  one  so  near, 
*'  And  one  so  distant,  to  us  all  so  dear — 
**  All,  all  alike ;  he  cannot  know,  dear  man  I 
*^  Who  needs  him  most,  as  one  among  us  can — 
"  One  who  can  all  our  wants  distinctly  view, 
"  And  tell  him  fairly  what  were  just  to  do : 
"  But  you,  dear  Captain  Elliot,  as  his  friend, 
"  As  ours,  no  doubt,  will  your  assistance  lend. 
^*  Not  for  the  world  would  I  my  Brothers  blame — 
"  Good  men  they  are — ^'t  was  not  for  that  I  came. 
"  No  I  did  they  guess  what  shifts  I  make,  the 

grief 
"  That  I  sustain,  they  'd  fly  to  my  relief: 


"  But  I  am  proud  as  poor ;  I  cannot  plead 

"  My  cause  with   them,  nor  show  how  much  I 

need; 
"  But  to  my  Uncle's  Friend  it  is  no  shame, 
**  Nor  have  I  fear,  to  seem  the  thing  I  am ; 
"  My  humble  pittance  life's  mere  need  supplies, 
**  But  ail  indulgence,  all  beyond,  denies. 
'^  I  aid  no  pauper,  I  myself  am  poor, 
**  I  cannot  help  the  be^^ar  at  my  door. 
^'  I  from  my  scanty  table  send  no  meat ; 
'*  Cook'd  and  recook'd  is  every  joint  I  eat. 
*^  At  church  a  sermon  begs  our  help, — I  stop 
**  And  drop  a  tear ;  nought  else  have  I  to  drop ; 
"  But  pass  the  out-stretch'd  plate  with  sorrow  by, 
"  And  my  sad  heart  this  kind  relief  deny. 
"  My  dress— I  strive  with  all  my  maiden  skill 
'*  To  make  it  pass,  but 't  is  disgraceful  stiU ; 
'*  Yet  from  all  others  I  my  wants  conceal, — 
'*  Oh !  Captain  Elliot,  there  are  few  that  feel  I 
"  But  did  that  rich  and  worthy  Uncle  know 
"  What  you,  dear  sir,  will  in  your  kindness  show, 
**  He  would  his  friendly  aid  with  generous  hand 

bestow. 

"  Good  men  my  Brothers  both,  and  both  are 
raised 
"  Far  above  want — the  Power  that  gave  be  praised  I 
**  My  Sister's  jointure,  if  not  ample,  gives 
"  All  she  can  need,  who  as  a  lady  lives ; 
^'  But  I,  unaided,  may  through  all  my  years 
"  Endure  these  ills — forgive  these  foolish  tears. 

<'  Once,  my  dear  sir — I  then  was  young  and 

"  And  men  would  talk — but  I  have  had  my  day : 

"  Now  all  I  wish  is  so  to  live  that  men 

*'  May  not  despise  me  whom  they  flatter'd  then. 

"If  you,  kind  sir " 

Thus  far  the  Captain  heard. 
Nor,  save  by  sign  or  look,  had  interfered ; 
But  now  he  spoke ;  to  all  she  said  agreed. 
And  she  conceived  it  useless  to  proceed. 
Something  he  promised,  and  the  Lady  went 
Half-pleased  away,  yet  wondering  what  he  meant : 
Polite  he  was  and  kind,  but  she  could  trace 
A  smile,  or  something  like  it,  in  his  face ; 
'T  was  not  a  look  that  gave  her  joy  or  pain — 
She  tried  to  read  it,  but  she  tried  in  vain. 

Then  call'd  the  Doctor — 't  was  his  usual  way — 
To  ask,  "  How  fares  my  worthy  friend  to-day  ?" 
To  feel  his  pulse,  and  as  a  friend  to  give 
Unfee'd  advice  how  such  a  man  should  live ; 
And  thus,  digressing,  he  could  soon  contrive 
At  his  own  purpose  smoothly  to  arrive. 

"  My  Brother !  yes,  he  lives  without  a  car^, 
**  And,  though  he  needs  not,  yet  he  loves  to  spare. 
'*  James  I  respect ;  and  yet,  it  must  be  told, 
"  His  speech  is  friendly,  but  his  heart  is  cold : 
"  His  smile  assumed  has  not  the  real  glow 
"  Of  love — a  sunbeam  shining  on  the  snow  I 
"  Children  he  has ;  but  are  they  causes  why 
"  He  should  our  pleas  resist,  onr  claims  deny  ? 
"  Our  father  left  the  means  by  which  he  thrives, 
"  While  we  are  labouring  to  support  our  lives. 
"  We,  need  I  say  ?  my  widow'd  Sister  lives 
"  On  a  large  jointure ;  nay,  she  largely  gives  ;— 
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*'  And  Fanny  sighs — for  gold  does  Fanny  sigh  ? 
"  Or  wants  she  that  which  money  cannot  buy — 
**  Youth  and  young  hopes  ? — Ah  I  could  my  kin- 
dred share 
"  The  liberal  mind's  distress,  and  daily  care, 
'*  The  painful  toil  to  gain  the  petty  fee, 
'*  They  'd  bless  their  stars,  and  join  to  pity  me. 
"  Hard  is  his  fate  who  would,  with  eager  Joy, 
*'  To  save  mankind  his  every  power  employ ; 
"  Yet  in  his  walk  unnumbered  insults  meets, 
"  And  gains  'mid  scorn  the  food  that  chokes  him 
as  he  eata. 

'^  Oh  I  Captain  Elliot,  you  who  know  mankind, 
"  With  all  the  anguish  of  the  feeling  mind, 
**  Bear  to  our  kind  relation  these  the  woes 
*'  That  e'en  to  you  't  is  misery  to  disclose. 
"  You  can  describe  what  I  but  faintly  trace — 
"  A  man  of  learning  cannot  bear  disgrace ; 
"  Refinement  sharpens  woes  that  wants  create, 
"  And  't  is  fresh  grief  such  grievous  things  to 

state; 
"  Yet  those  so  near  me  let  me  not  reprove — 
'*  I  love  them  well,  and  they  deserve  my  love ; 
**  But  want  they  know  not — Oh  I  that  I  could  say 
'*  I  am  in  this  as  ignorant  as  they." 

The  Doctor  thus. — The  Captain,  grave  and  kind. 
To  the  sad  tale  with  serious  looks  inclined, 
And  promise  made  to  keep  th*  important  speech  in 
mind. 

James  and  the  Widow,  how  is  yet  unknown. 
Heard  of  these  visits,  and  would  make  their  own. 
All  was  not  fair,  they  judged,  and  both  agreed 
To  their  good  Friend  together  to  proceed. 
Forth  then  they  went  to  see  him,  and  persuade — 
As  warm  a  pair  as  ever  Anger  made. 
The  Widow  Lady  must  the  speaker  be  : 
So  James  agreed ;  for  words  at  will  had  she : 
And  then  her  Brother,  if  she  needed  proof. 
Should  add,  "  'T  is  truth :"— it  was  for  him  enough. 

**  Oh !  sir,  it  grieves  me " — for  we  need  not 

dweU 
On  introduction,  all  was  kind  and  well : — 
**  Oh  \  sir,  it  grieves,  it  shocks  ub  both  to  hear 
"  What  has,  with  selfish  purpose,  gain'd  your  ear — 
"  Our  very  flesh  and  blood,  and,  as  you  know,  how 

dear. 
"  Doubtless  they  came  your  noble  mind  t'  impress 
"  With  strange  descriptions  of  thehr  own  distress ; 
"  But  I  would  to  the  Doctor's  face  declare 
'*  That  he  has  more  to  spend  and  more  to  spare, 
"  With  all  his  craft,  than  we  with  all  our  care. 

^*  And  for  our  Sister,  all  she  has  she  spends 
"  Upon  herself ;  herself  alone  befriends. 
*'  She  has  the  portion  that  our  father  left, 
"  While  me  of  mine  a  careless  wretch  bereft, 
*'  Save  a  small  part ;  yet  I  could  joyful  live, 
"  Had  I  my  mite — the  widow's  mite — ^to  give. 
"  For  this  she  cares  not ;  Frances  does  not  know 
"  Their  heartfelt  joy,  who  largely  can  bestow. 
"  You,  Captain  Elliot,  feel  the  pure  delight 
**  That  our  kind  acts  in  tender  hearts  esoite, 
**  When  to  the  poor  we  can  our  alms  extend, 
''  And  make  the  Father  of  all  Good  our  friend ; 


"  And,  I  repeat,  I  could  with  pleasure  lire, 
"  Had  I  my  mite — the  widow's  mite — ^to  give. 

"  We  speak  not  thus,  dear  sir,  with  vile  intent, 
*'  Our  nearest  friends  to  wrong  or  cireamvent ; 
"  But  that  our  Uncle,  worthy  man !  ahonld  know 
"  How  best   his   wealth,    Heaven's   bleaaing,  to 

bestow; 
"  What  widows  need,  and  chiefly  those  who  feel 
"  For  all  the  sufferings  which  they  cannot  heal ; 
"  And  men  in  trade,  with  numbers  in  their  pay, 
*'  Who  must  be  ready  for  the  reckoning-day, 
"  Or  gain  or  lose  !"— 

— "  Thank  Heaven,"  said  James,  "  as  yet 
"  I  've  not  been  troubled  by  a  dun  or  debt.'* 
The  Widow  sigh'd,  convinced  that  men  so  weak 
Win  ever  hurt  the  cause  for  which  they  speak ; 
However  tempted  to  deceive,  still  they 
Are  ever  blundering  to  the  broad  highway 
Of  very  truth :— But  Martha  pass'd  it  by 
With  a  sUght  frown  and  half-distinguish'd  ti^h. 

'*  Say  to  our  Uncle,  sir,  how  much  I  long 
**  To  see  him  sit  his  kindred  race  among : 
"  To  hear  his  brave  exploits,  to  nurse  his  age, 
*'  And  cheer  him  in  his  evening's  pilgrimage  ; 
'*  How  were  I  bless'd  to  guide  him  in  the  way 
"  Where  the  religious  poor  in  secret  pray, 
**  To  be  the  humble  means  by  which  his  heart 
*'  And  liberal  hand  might  peace  and  joy  impart ! 
"  But  now,  farewell  I"— And  slowly,  softly  fell 
The  tender  accents  as  she  said  ''  Farewell !" 

The  Merchant  stretoh'd  his  hand,  his  leave  to 
take, 
And  gave  the  Captain's  a  familiar  shake. 
Yet  tfeem'd  to  doubt  if  this  was  not  too  free ; 
But,  gaining  courage,  said,  '*  Bemember  me." 

Some  days  elapsed,  the  Captain  did  not  write. 
But  still  was  pleased  the  party  to  invite ; 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  his  custom  every  day, 
A  tall  pale  stripling  met  him  on  his  way. 
Who  made  some  effi>rts,  but  they  proved  too  weak. 
And  only  show'd  he  was  inclined  to  speak. 
"  What  wouldst  thou,  lad  ?"  the  Captain  ask'd,  and 

gave 
The  youth  a  power  his  purposed  boon  to  crave, 
Yet  not  in  terms  direct — "  My  name,"  quoth  he, 
"  Is  Thomas  Bethel ;  you  have  heard  of  me  ?"' — 
**  Not  good  nor  evil,  Thomas~-had  I  need 
"  Of  so  much  knowledge :  —  but  pray  now  iax>- 

ceed." 


"  Dyson  my  mother's  name ;  but  I  have  not 
**  That  interest  with  you,  and  the  worse  my  lot. 
**  I  serve  my  Uncle  James,  and  run  and  write, 
"  And  >vatoh  and  work,  firom  morning  until  night ; 
'^  Confined  among  the  looms,  and  webs,  and  wheels, 
'*  You  cannot  think  how  like  a  slave  one  feels. 
'*  'T  is  said  you  have  a  ship  at  your  command, — 
'*  An'  please  you,  sir,  1  'm  weary  of  the  land ; 
"  And  1  have  read  of  foreign  parts  such  things 
*'  As  make  me  sick  of  Uncle's  wheels  and  springs." 

"  But,  Thomas,  why  to  sea?  you  look  too  slim 
**  For  that  rough  work^and,   Thomas,   ean  yon 
swim?" 
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Tliat  he  could  not,  but  still  he  acom'd  a  lie, 

And  boldly  answered,  "  No,  but  I  can  try." 

'^  Well,  my  good  lad,  but  tell  me,  can  you  read  ?" 

Now,  with  some  pride  he  answered,  *'  Yes,  indeed  I 

**  I  construe  Virgil,  and  our  usher  said^ 

**  I  might  have  been  in  Homer  had  I  stay'd,^' 

**  And  he  was  sorry  when  I  came  away, 

'*  And  so  was  I,  but  Uncle  would  not  pay ; 

**  He  told  the  master  I  had  read  enough, 

"  And  Greek  was  all  unprofitable  stuff; 

*^  So  all  my  learning  now  is  thrown  away, 

"  And  I  've  no  time  for  study  or  for  play ; 

"  I  'm  order*d  here  and  there,  above,  below, 

'^  And  call'd  a  dunce  for  what  I  cannot  know ; 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  but  from  this  bondage  tree  I 

**  Do,  please  your  honour,  let  me  go  to  sea." 

**  But  why  to  sea  ?  they  want  no  Latin  there ; 
"  Hard  is  their  work,  and  very  hard  their  fare." 

"  But  then,"  said  Thomas,  "  if  on  land,  I  doubt 
**  My  Uncle  Dyson  soon  would  find  me  out ; 
"  And  though  he  tells  me  what  I  yearly  cost, 
"  'T  is  my  belief  he  'd  miss  me  were  I  lost. 
^^  For  he  has  said  that  I  can  act  as  well 
"  As  he  himself— but  this  you  must  not  tell." 

**  Tell,  Thomas  I  no,  I  scorn  the  base  design ; 
**  Give  me  your  hand,  1  pledge  my  word  with  mine ; 
'*  And  if  I  cannot  do  thee  good,  my  friend, 
'*  Thou  mayst  at  least  upon  that  word  depend. 
"  And  hark  ye,  lad,  thy  worthy  name  retain 
"  To  the  last  hour,  or  I  shall  help  in  vain ; 
"  And  then,  the  more  severe  and  hard  thy  part, 
**  Thine  the  more  praise,  and  thine  the  happier  art. 
"  We  meet  again— farewell !" — and  Thomas  went 
Forth  to  his  tasks,  half  angry,  half  content. 

"  I   never  ask'd  for  help,"  thought  he,  "  but 
twice, 
"  And  all  they  then  would  give  me  was  advice ; 
*'  My  Uncle  Doctor,  when  I  begg'd  his  aid, 
"  Bade  me  work  on,  and  never  be  afraid, 
"  But  still  be  good  ;  and  I  've  been  good  so  long, 
*'  I  'm  half  persuaded  that  they  tell  me  wrong. 
"  And  now  this  Captain  still  repeats  the  same  ; 
"  But  who  can  live  upon  a  virtuous  name, 
"  Starving  and  praised  ?  —  *  Have  patience— pa- 
tience still  I' 
''  He  said,  and  smiled,  and,  if  I  can,  I  wiU." 

So  Thomas  rested  with  a  mind  intent 
On  what  the  Captain  by  his  kindness  meant. 

Again  the  invited  party  all  attend, 
These  dear  relations,  on  this  generous  Friend. 
They  ate,  they  drank,  each  striving  to  appear 
Fond,  frank,  forgiving — above  all,  sincere. 
Such  kindred  souls  could  not  admit  disguise, 
Or  envious  fears,  or  painful  jealousies ; 
So  each  declared,  and  all  in  turn  replied, 
*'  'T  is  just  indeed,  and  cannot  be  denied." 

Now  various  subjects  rose, — the  country's  cause, 
The  war,  the  allies,  the  lottery,  and  the  laws. 
The  widow*d  Sister  then  advantage  took 
Of  a  short  pause,  and,  smiling  softly,  spoke : 


She  judged  what  subject  would  his  mind  excite — 
<'  Tell  us,  dear  Captain,  of  that  bloody  fight, 
'*  When  our  brave  Uncle,  bleeding  at  his  gun, 
**  Gave  a  loud  shout  to  see  the  Frenchmen  run." 

*'  Another  day," — ^replied  the  modest  host ; 
'*  One  cannot  always  of  o^e's  battles  boast. 
**  Look  not  surprise — behold  the  man  in  me ! 
*'  Another  Uncle  shaU  you  never  see. 
'*  No  other  Dyson  to  this  place  shall  come, 
'^  Here  end  my  travels,  here  I  place  my  home ; 
*'  Here  to  repose  my  shatter'd  frame  I  mean, 
**  Until  the  last  long  journey  close  the  scene." 

The  Ladies  softly  brush*d  the  tear  away ; 
James  look'd  surprise',  but  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
But  Doctor  Dyson  lifted  up  his  voice, 
And  said,  "  Dear  Uncle,  how  we  all  rejoice  !" 

'*  No  question.  Friends  !  and  I  your  joy  approve ; 
**  We  are,  you  know,  a  Family  of  Love." 

So  said  the  wary  Uncle,  but  the  while 
Wore  on  his  face  a  questionable  smile, 
That  vanished,  as  he  spake  in  grave  and  solemn 
style : — 

"  Friends  and  relations !  let  us  henceforth  seem 
"  Just  as  we  are,  nor  of  our  virtues  dream, 
''  That  with  our  waking  vanish.— What  we  are 
"  Full  well  we  know — t'  improve  it  be  our  care. 
**  Forgive  the  trial  I  have  made :  't  is  one  . 
"  That  has  no  more  than  I  expected  done. 
'*  If,  as  frail  mortals  you,  my  Friends,  appear, 
'*  I  looked  for  no  angelic  beings  here, 
'*  For  none  that  riches  spum'd  as  idle  pelf, 
"  Or  served  another  as  he  served  himself. 
"  Deceived  no  longer,  let  us  aU  forgive ; 
*'  I  'm  old,  but  yet  a  tedious  time  may  live. 
"  This  dark  complexion  India's  suns  bestow, 
"  These  shrivell'd  looks  to  years  of  care  I  owe ; 
*'  But  no  disease  ensures  my  early  doom, — 
"  And  I  may  live — forgive  me — ^years  to  come. 
**  But  while  I  live,  there  may  some  good  be  done, 
'*  Perchance  to  many,  but  at  least  to  One." 

Here  he  arose,  retired,  retum'd,  and  brought 
The  Orphan  boy,  whom  he  had  train'd  and  taught 
For  this  his  purpose ;  and  the  happy  boy, 
Though  bade  to  hide,  could  ill  suppress,  his  joy. 

<'  This  young  relation,  with  your  leave,  I  take, 
"  That  he  his  progress  in  the  world  may  make — 
"  Not  in  my  house  a  slave  or  spy  to  be, 
*'  And  first  to  flatter,  then  to  govern  me ; — 
**  He  shall  not  nurse  me  when  my  senses  sleep, 
'*  Nor  shall  the  key  of  all  my  secrets  keep, 
**  And  be  so  useful,  that  a  dread  to  part 
"  Shall  make  him  master  of  my  easy  heart ; — 
**  But  to  be  placed  where  merit  may  be  proved, 
^*  And  all  that  now  impedes  his  way  removed. 

'^  And  now  no  more  on  these  affairs  I  dwell, 
"  What  1  possess,  that  I  alone  can  tell, 
'*  And  to  that  subject  we  will  bid  farewell. 
**  As  go  I  must,  when  Heaven  is  pleased  to  call, 
"  What  I  shall  leave  will  seem  or  large  or  small. 
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'*  As  you  shall  view  It.     When  this  pulse  is  still, 
**  You  may  l>ehold  my  w^salth,  and  read  my  will. 

"  And  now,  as  Captain  Elliot  much  has  known, 
'*  That  to  your  Uncle  never  had  been  shown, 
"  From  him  one  word  of  honest  counsel  hear — 
*'  And  think  it  always  gain  to  he  sincere.* 


TALE    III. 


THE  EQUAL  MARRIAGE. 

Tbebe  are  gay  nymphs  whom  serious  matrons 

blame, 
And  men  adventurous  treat  as  lawful  g&me, — 
Misses,  who  strive,  with  deep  and  practised  arts, 
To  gain  and  torture  inexperienced  hearts ; 
The  hearts  entangled  they  in  pride  retain, 
And  at  their  pleasure  make  them  feel  their  chain. 
For  this  they  learn  to  manage  air  and  face. 
To  look  a  virtue,  and  to  act  a  grace, 
To  be  whatever  men  with  warmth  pursue — 
Chaste,  gay,  retiring,  tender,  timid,  true. 
To-day  approaching  near,  to-morrow  just  In  view. 

Maria  Giosaip  was  a  thing  like  this — 
A  much-observing,  much-experienced  Miss  ; 
Who,  on  a  stranger-youth  would  first  decide 
Th'  important  question — **  Shall  I  be  his  bride  ?" 
But  if  unworthy  of  a  lot  so  bless'd, 
'T  was  something  yet  to  rob  the  man  of  rest ; 
The  heart,  when  stricken,  she  with  hope  could 

feed. 
Could  court  pursuit,  and,  when  pursued,  recede. 
Hearts  she  had  won,  and  with  delusion  fed. 
With  doubt  bewilder'd,  and  with  hope  misled  ; 
Mothers  and  rivals  she  had  made  afraid. 
And  wrung  the  breast  of  many  a  jealous  maid ; 
Friendship,  the  snare  of  lovers,  she  profess'd. 
And  tum'd  the  heart's  best  feelings  to  a  jest. 

Tet  seem'd  the  Nymph  as  gentle  as  a  dove. 
Like  one  all  guiltless  of  the  game  of  love, — 
Whose  guileless  innocence  inight  weU  be  gay ; 
Who  had  no  selfish  secrets  to  betray ; 
Sure,  if  she  pla/d,  she  knew  not  how  to  play. 
Oh  !  she  had  looks  so  placid  and  demure. 
Not  Eve,  ere  fallen,  seem'd  more  meek  or  pure ; 
And  yet  the  Tempter  of  the  falling  Eve 
Could  not  with  deeper  subtilty  deceive. 

A  Sailor's  heart  the  Lady's  kindness  moved. 
And  winning  looks,  to  say  how  well  he  loved  ; 
Then  left  her  hopeful  for  the  stormy  main, 
Assured  of  love  when  he  retum'd  again. 
Alas  I  the  gay  Lieutenant  reach'd  the  shore, 
To  be  rejected,  and  was  gay  no  more ; 
Wine  and  strong  drink  the  bosom's  pain  snp- 

press'd, 
Till  Death   procured  what  Love  denied  him — 

rest. 


But  men  of  more  experience  learn  to  treat 
These  fair  enslavers  with  their  own  deceit* 

Finch  was  a  younger  brother's  youngest  wm. 
Who  pleased  an  Uncle  with  his  song  and  gnn : 
Who  caU'd  him  '*  Bob,"  and  <' Captain"— by  that 

name  I 

Anticipating  future  rank  and  fame : 
Not  but  there  was  for  this  some  fair  pretence, —      , 
He  was  a  comet  in  the  Home  Defence* 
The  Youth  was  ever  dress'd  in  dapper  style. 
Wore  spotless  linen,  and  a  ceaseless  smile ; 
His  step  was  measured,  and  his  air  was  nice — 
They  bought    him  high  who  had    him   at  the 

price 
That  his  own  judgment  and  becoming  pride. 
And  all  the  merit  he  assumed,  implied. 
A  life  he  loved  of  liberty  and  ease. 
And  all  his  pleasant  labour  was  to  please ; 
Not  call'd  at  present  hostile  men  to  slay, 
He  made  the  hearts  of  gentle  dames  his  prey. 

Hence  tales  arose,  and  one  of  sad  report — 
A  fond,  fair  girl  became  his  folly's  sport, — 
A  cottage  lass,  who    *'knew  the    youth   woold 

prove 
"  For  ever  true,  and  give  her  love  for  love  ; 
'*  Sure  when  he  could,  and  that  would  soon  be 

known, 
*'  He  would  be  proud  to  show  her  as  his  own." 

But  still  she  felt  the  village  damsels'  sneer. 
And  her  sad  soul  was  fill'd  with  secret  fear  ; 
His  love  excepted,  earth  was  all  a  void. 
And  he,  the  excepted  man,  her  peace  destroj'd. 
When  the  poor  Jane  was  buried,  we  could  hear 
The  threat  of  rustics  whisper'd  round  her  bier. 

Stories  like  this  were  told,  but  yet,  in  time. 
Fair  ladies  lost  their  horror  at  the  crime ; 
They  knew  that  cottage  girls  were  forward  thugs, 
Who  never  heed  a  nettle  till  it  stings; 
Then,  too,  the  Captain  had  his  fault  confesa'd. 
And  scom'd  to  turn  a  murder  to  a  jest. 

Away  with  murder !— rThis  accomplish 'd  swain 
Beheld  Maria,  and  confess'd  her  reign. 
She  came,  invited  by  the  rector's  wife. 
Who  "  never  saw  such  sweetness  in  her  life.'* 
Now,  as  the  rector  was  the  Uncle's  friend. 
It  pleased  the  Nephew  there  his  steps  to  bend, 
Where  the  fair  damsel  then  her  visit  paid. 
And  seem'd  an  unassuming  rustic  maid : 
A  face  so  fair,  a  look  so  meek,  he  found 
Had  pierced   that  heart  no  other  nymph  ooold 
wound* 

"  Oh,  sweet  Maria  "—so  began  the  Youth 
His  meditations — '*  thine  the  simple  truth  1 
"  Thou  hast  no  wicked  wisdom  of  thy  sex, 
"  No  wish  to  gain  a  subjeet-heart-^then  vex. 
"  That  heavenly  bosom  no  proUd  passion  swells, 
**  No  serpent's  wisdom  with  thy  meekness  dweOs. 
'*  Oh  I  could  I  bind  thee  to  my  heart,  and  live 
<*  In  love  with  thee,  on  what  our  fortxmes  give  * 
'*  Far  from  the  busy  world,  in  some  dear  spot, 
"  Where  Love  reigns  king,  we'd  find  some  peaceful 
cot* 
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"  To  wed,  indeed,  no  pmdent  man  would  choose ; 
"  But,  such  a  maid  wili  lighter  bonds  refuse !" 

And  was  this  youth  a  rake  ? — ^In  very  truth ; 
Tet,  feeling  love,  he  felt  it  as  a  youth : 
If  he  had  vices,  they  were  laid  aside ; 
He  quite  forgot  the  simple  girl  who  died ; 
With  dear  Maria  he  in  peaoe  would  live, 
And  what  had  pass'd,  Maria  would  forgive. 

The  fair  Coquette  at  first  was  pleased  to  find 
A  swain  so  knowing  had  become  so  blind ; 
And  she  determined,  with  her  utmost  skill. 
To  bind  the  rebel  to  her  sovereign  will. 
She  heard  the  story  of  the  old  deceit, 
And  now  resolved  he  should  with  justice  meet  ;-— 
*'  Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  her  hook  secure, 
"  He  should  the  pangs  of  peijured  man  endure." 

These  her  first  thoughts — ^but  as,  from  time  to 
time, 
The  Lover  came,  she  dwelt  not  on  his  crime — 
*'  Crime  could  she  call  it  ?  prudes,  indeed,  con- 
demn 
"  These  slips  of  youth — but  she  was  not  of  them." 
So  gentler  thoughts  arose  as,  day  by  day, 
The  Captain  came  his  passion  to  display. 
When  he  display'd  his  passion,  and  she  felt, 
Not  without  fear,  her  heart  began  to  melt — 
Joy  came  with  terror  at  a  state  so  new ; 
Glad  of  his  truth— if  he  indeed  were  true  I 

~  This  she  decided  as  the  heart  decides,  f 

Resolved  to  be  the  happiest  of  brides. 

**  Not  great  my  fortune — whence,"  said  she,  **'tis 

plain 
"  Me,  and  not  mine,  dear  Youth !   he  hopes  to 

gain: 
"  Nor  has  he  much ;  but,  as  he  sweetly  talks, 
"  We  from  our  cot  shall  have  delightfiil  walks, 
"  Love,  lord  within  it  I  I  shall  smile  to  see 
*'  My  little  cherubs  on  the  father's  knee." 
Then  sigh'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  fancied  lot 
She  ail  the  mischiefs  of  the  past  forgot. 

Such  were  their  tender  meditations ;  thus 
Would  they  the  visions  of  the  day  discuss : 
Each,  too,  the  old  sad  habits  would  no  more 
Indulge ;  both  dare  be  virtuous  and  be  poor. 

They  both  had  pass'd  the  year  when  law  allows 
Free-will  to  lover  who  would  fain  be  spouse : 
Yet  the  good  youth  his  Uncle's  sanction  sought — 
'*  Marry  her.  Bob  I  and  are  you  really  caught  ? 
*■''  Then  you've  exchanged,  I  warrant,  heart  for 

heart — 
**  'T  is  well  I  I  meant  to  warn  her  of  your  art : 
*'  This  Parson's  Babe  has  made  you  quite  a  fool — 
'*  But  are  you  sure  your  ardour  will  not  cool  ? 
"  Have  you  not  habits.   Boy?    but    take    your 

chance  I  , 

t*  How  will  you  live  ?  I  cannot  much  advance. 
«'  But  hear  you  not  what  through  the  village 

flies, 
'*  That  this  your  dove  is  famed  for  her  disguise  ? 
'^  Yet,  say  they  not,  she  leads  a  gayish  life  ? 
*'  Art  sure  she  '11  show  the  virtues  of  a  wife  ?" 


"  Oh,  Sir,  she 's  all  that  mortal  man  can  love  1" — 
"  Then  marry,  Bob  I  and  that  the  fact  will  prove ; 
"  Yet  in  a  kind  of  lightness  folk  agree."— 
*•*■  Lightness  in  her  I  indepd,  it  cannot  be — 
'*  'T  is  Innocence  alone  that  makes  her  manners 
free." 

^'  WeU,  my  good  friend  I  then  Innocence  alone 
"  Is  to  a  someSiing  like  Flirtation  prone : 
**  And  I  advise — but  let  me  not  offend — 
**  That  Prudence  should  on  Innocence  attend, 
"  Lest  some  her  sportive  purity  mistake, 
*'  And  term  your  angel  more  than  half  a  rake." 

The  Nymph,  now  sure,  could  not  entirely  curb 
The  native  wish  her  lover  to  disturb. 
Oft  he  observed  her,  and  could  ill  endure 
The  gentle  coquetry  of  maid  so  pure  : 
Men  he  beheld  press  round  her,  and  the  Fair 
Caught  every  sigh,  and  smiled  at  every  prayer : 
And  grieved  he  was  with  jealous  pains  to  see 
The  effects  of  all  her  wit  and  pleasantry. 

'<  Yet  why  alarm'd  ?"— he  said ;  *'  with  so  much 

sense, 
**  She  has  no  f^edom,  dashing,  or  pretence : 
"  'T  is  her  gay  mind,  and  I  should  feel  a  pride 
^«  In  her  chaste  levities"— he  said,  and  sigh'd. 
Yet,  when  apart  from  company,  he  chose 
To  talk  a  little  of  his  bosom's  woes ; 
But  one  sweet  smile,  and  one  soft  speech,  sup- 
^         press'd 

All  pain,  and  set  his  feeling  heart  at  rest. 
Nay,  in  return,  she  felt,  or  feign'd,  a  fear,^ 
"He  was  too  lively  to  be  quite  sincere  ; 
"  She  knew  a  certain  lady,  and  could  name 
"  A  certain  time." — So,  even  was  the  blame. 
And  thus  the  loving  pair  more  deep  in  love  be^ 

came. 

They  married  soon — ^for  why  delay  the  thing' 
That  such  amazing  happiness  would  bring  ? — 
Now  of  that  blissful  sUte,  O  Muse  of  Hymen  I  sing. 

Love  dies  all  kinds  of  death :  in  some  so  quick 
It  comes,  he  is  not  previously  sick  ; 
But  ere  the  sun  has  on  the  couple  shed 
The  morning  rays,  the  smile  of  Love  is  fied. 

And  what  the  cause  ?  for  Love  should  not  ex- 
pire, 
And  none  the  reason  of  such  fate  require. 
Both  had  a  mask,  that  with  such  pains  they  wore, 
Each  took  it  off  when  it  avail'd  no  more. 
They  had  no  feeling  of  each  other's  pain ; 
To  wear  it  longer  had  been  crime  in  vain. 

As  in  some  pleasant  eve  we  view  the  scene. 
Though  cool  yet  cabn,  if  joyless  yet  serene, — 
Who  has  not  felt  a  quiet  still  delight 
In  the  clear,  silent,  love-befriending  night  ? 
The  moon  so  sweetly  bright,  so  softly  fair. 
That  ail  but  happy  lovers  would  be  there, — 
Thinking  there  must  be  in  her  still  domain 
Something  that  soothes  the  sting  of  mortal  pain ; 
WhUe  earth  itself  is  dress'd  in  light  so  clear. 
That  they  might  rest  contented  to  be  here ! 
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Such  is  the  night ;  but  when  the  morn  awakes, 
The  storm  arises,  and  the  forest  shakes ; 
This  mighty  change  the  grieving  travellers  find, 
The  freezing  snows  fast  drifting  in  the  wind  ; 
Firs  deeply  laden  shake  the  snowy  top. 
Streams  slowly  freezing,  fretting  till  they  stop ; 
And  void  of  stars  the  angry  clouds  look  down 
On  the  cold  earth,  exchanging  frown  with  frown. 

Such  seem'd,  at  first,  the  cottage  of  our  pair — 
Fix'd  in  their  fondness,  in  their  prospects  fair ; 
Touth,  health,  afiection,  all  that  life  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  gild  the  cloudless  skies, 
Were  theirs — or  seem'd  to  be,  but  soon  the  scene 
Was  black  as  if  its  light  had  never  been. 
Weary  full  soon,  and  restless  then  they  grew, 
Then  off  the  painful  mask  of  prudence  threw, 
For  Time  has  told  them  all ;  and  taught  them  what 

to  rue. 
They  long  again  to  tread  the  former  round 
Of  dissipation — "  Why  should  he  be  bound, 
**  While  his  sweet  inmate  of  the  cottage  sighs 
"  For  adulation,  rout,  and  rhapsodies  ? 
'*  Not  Love  himself,  did  love  exist,  could  lead 
''  A  heart  Uke  hers,  that  flutter*d  to  be  freed." 

But  Love,  or  what  seemed  Uke  him,  quickly 
died, 
Nor  Prudence,  nor  Esteem,  his  place  supplied. 
Disguise  thrown  off,  each  reads  the  other's  heart, 
And  feels  with  horror  that  they  cannot  part. 

Still  they  can  speak — and 't  is  some  comfort  still, 
That  each  can  vex  the  other  when  they  will : 
Words  half  in  jest  to  words  in  earnest  led, 
And  these  the  earnest  angry  passions  fed, 
TiU  all  was  fierce  reproach,  and  peace  for  ever 
fled. 

"  And  so  you  own  it  I  own  it  to  my  face  I 
*'  Your  love  is  vanlsh'd — infamous  and  base  t 

^*  Madam,  I  loved  you  truly,  while  I  deem'd 
**  Ton  were  the  truthful  being  that  you  seem'd : 
"  But  when  I  see  your  native  temper  rise 
"  Aboye  control,  and  break  through  all  disguise, 
*'  Casting  it  off,  as  serpents  do  their  skin, 
**  And  showing  all  the  folds  of  vice  within, — 
"  What  see  I  then  to  love?     Was  I  in  love  with 
Sin?" 


**  So  may  I  think,  and  yon  may  feel  it  too ; 
"  A  loving  couple,  sir,  were  Sin  and  you  I 
^*  Whence  all  this  anger  ?  is  it  that  you  find 
'*  Tou  cannot  always  make  a  woman  blind  ? 
"  You  talk  of  falsehood  and  disguise— talk  on  1 
'*  But  all  my  trust  and  confidence  are  gone ; 
"  Remember  you,  with  what  a  serious  air 
"  You  talk'd  of  love,  as  if  you  were  at  prayer? 
'*  You  spoke  of  home-bom  comforts,  quiet,  ease, 
'<  And  the  pure  pleasure  that  must  always  please, 
"  With  an  assumed  and  sentimental  air, 
'*  Smiting  your  breast,  and  acting  like  a  player. 
"  Then  your  life's  comfort  I  and  your  holy  joys  I 
"  Holy,  forsooth !  and  your  sweet  girls  and  boys, 


**  How  you  would  train  them  ! — All  this  farce  re- 
view, 
*'  And  then,  sir,  talk  of  being  just  and  trae  I" 

^'  Madam  I  your  sex  expects  that  ours  should  lie ; 
*'  The  simple  creatures  know  it,  and  comply. 
"  Yon  hate  the  truth  :  there's  nothing  you  despise 
'^  Like  a  plain  man,  who  spurns  your  vanities. 
'*  Are  you  not  early  taught  your  prey  to  csteh  ? 
*'  When  your    mammas    pronounce — *  A    proper 

match !' 
"  What  said  your  own  ? — *  I>o,  daughter !  curb  your 

tongue, 
"  '  And  you  may  win  him,  for  the  man  is  yonng ; 
"  *  But  if  he  views  you  as  ourselves,  good-bye 
"  *  To  speculation !— He  will  never  try.' 

"  Then  is  the  mask  assumed,  and  then  yoa  b«it 
**  Your  hook  with  kindness !  and  as  anglers  wait, 
^  Now  here,   now  there,  with  keen  and   eager 

glance, 
'*  Marking  your  victims  as  the  shoals  advance : 
**  When,  if  the  gaping  wretch  should  make  a  snap, 
"  You  jerk  him  up,  and  have  him  in  your  trap, 
"  Who,  gasping,  panting,  in  your  presence  lies, 
**  And  you  exulting  view  the  imprison'd  prixe. 

**  Such  are  your  arts  I  while  he  did  but  intend 
**  In  harmless  play  an  idle  hour  to  spend, 
**  Lightly  to  tidk  of  love  I  your  fix'd  intent 
**  Is  on  to  lure  him  where  he  never  meant 
"  To  go,  but  going,  must  his  speed  repent. 
**•  If  he  of  Cupid  speaks,  you  watch  your  man, 
"  And  make  a  change  for  Hymen,  if  yon  can ; 
'*  Thus  he,  ingenuous,  easy,  fond,  and  weak, 
"  Speaks  the  rash  words  he  has  been  led  to  speak : 
"  Puts  the  dire  question  that  he  meant  to  shun, 
*'  And  by  a  moment's  frenzy  is  undone." 


<*  Well  I"  said  the  Wife,  <'  admit  thU 
true, — 
'*  A  mighty  prize  she  gains  in  catching  you  ; 
"  For  my  part,  sir,  I  most  sincerely  wish 
"  My  landing-net  had  miss'd  my  precious  fish  1 

"  Would  that  it  had  I  or  I  had  wisely  lent 
"  An  ear  to  those  who  said  I  should  repent.'* 

*'  Hold,  sir  I  at  least  my  reputation  spare, 
"  And  add  another  falsehood  if  you  dare." 

"  Your  reputation,  madam  ; — ^rest  secore, 
'*  That  will  all  scandal  and  reproach  endure, 
"  And  be  the  same  in  worth :  it  is  like  him 
'<  Who  floats,  but  finds  he  cannot  sink  or  swim ; 
"  Half  raised  above  the  storm,  half  sunk  below, 
"  It  just  exists,  and  that  is  all  we  know. 
"  Such  the  good  name  that  you  so  much  regard, 
"  And  yet  to  keep  afloat  find  somewhat  hard. 
**  Nay,  no  reply !  in  future  I  decline 
"  Dilute,  and  take  my  way." — 

"  And  I,  sir,  mine.** 

Oh  I  happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I  both  sought. 
Both  seeking — catching  both,  and  caught ! 
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TALE    IV. 


RACHEL. 

It  chanced  we  walked  upon  the  heath,  and  met 
A  wandering  woman ;  her  thin  clothing  wet 
With  morning  fog :  the  little  oare  she  took 
Of  things  like  these  was  written  in  her  look. 
Not  pain  from  pinching  cold  was  in  her  face, 
But  hurrying  grief,  that  knows  no  resting-place,-^ 
Appearing  ever  as  on  business  sent, 
The  wandering  victim  of  a  fiz'd  intent ; 
Tet,  in  her  fancied  consequence  and  speed. 
Impelled  to  beg  assistance  for  her  need. 

When  she  beheld  my  friend  and  me,  with  eye 
And  pleading  hand  she  sought  our  charity ; 
More  to  engage  our  friendly  thoughts  the  while, 
She  threw  upon  her  miseries  a  smile. 
That,  like  a  varnish  on  a  picture  laid. 
More  prominent  and  bold  the  figures  made ; 
Yet  was  there  sign  of  joy  that  we  complied, 
The  moment's  wish  indulged  and  gratified. 

*'  Where  art  thou  wandering,  Bachel  ?  whither 
stray 
"  From  thy  poor  heath  In  such  unwholesome  day  ?" 
Ask'd  my  kind  friend,  who  bad  familiar  grown 
With  Bachers  grief,  and  oft  compassion  shown ; 
Oft  to  her  hovel  had  in  winter  sent 
The  means  of  comfort — oft  with  comforts  went. 
Him  well  she  knew,  and  with  requests  pursued. 
Though  too  much  lost  and  spent  for  gratitude. 

"  Where  art  thou  wandering,   Rachel  ?  let  me 
hear."— 
"  The  fleet!  the  fleet!"  she  answered,  *<will  appear 
"  Within  the  bay,  and  I  shall  surely  know 
"  The    news    to-night ! — turn   tide,  and  breezes 

blow! 
"  For  if  I  lose  my  time,  I  must  remain 
"  Till  the  next  year  before  they  come  again !" 

"  What  can  they  tell  thee,  Rachel?"— 

"  Should  I  say, 
"  I  must  repent  me  to  my  dying  day. 
"  Then  I  should  lose  the  pension  that  they  give : 
"  For  who  would  trust  their  secrets  to  a  sieve  ? 
"  I  must  be  gone  I"— And  with  her  wiM,  but  keen 
And  crafty  look,  that  would  appear  to  mean. 
She  hurried  on ;  but  tum*d  again  to  say, 
"  All  will  be  known ;  they  anchor  in  the  bay ; 
^'  Adieu  I  be  secret !— sailors  have  no  home : 
**  Blow  win'd,  turn  tide  f— Be  sure  the  fleet  will 
come." 

Grown  wilder  still,  the  frantic  creature  strode 
With  hurried  feet  upon  the  flinty  road. 
On  her  departing  form  I  gased  with  pain — 
"  And  should  you  not,"  I  cried,  •*  her  ways  re- 
strain? 
"  What  hopet  the  wild  deluded  wretch  to  meet? 
**  And  means  she  aught  by  this  expected  fleet  ? 
*'  Knows  she  her  purpose  ?  has  she  hope  to  see 
**  Some  friend  to  aid  her  in  her  poverty  ? 


'*  Wky  leave  her  thus  bewildered  to  pursue 
**  The  fancy's  good,  that  never  comes  in  view  ?" 


'^  Nay  1  she  is  harmless,  and,  if  more  confined, 
"  Would  more  distress  in  the  coercion  find. 
'*  Save  at  the  times  when  to  the  coast  she  flies, 
"  She  rests,  nor  shows  her  mind's  obliquities, 
**  But  ever  talks  she  of  the  sea,  and  shows 
**  Her  sympathy  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
*'  We  think  it,  therefore,  useless  to  restrain 
*^  A  creature  of  whose  conduct  none  complain, 
"  Whose  age  and  looks  protect  her, — should  they 

fail, 
"  Her  craft  and  wild  demeanour  will  prevail. 
'^  A  soldier  once  attaek'd  her  on  her  way — 
^^  She  spared  him  not,  but  bade  him  kneel  and 

pray— 
*^  Praying  herself  aloud :  th'  astonlsh'd  man 
"  Was  so  confounded,  that  away  he  ran. 

*'  Her  sailor  left  her,  with,  perhaps,  intent 
"  To  make  her  his — 't  is  doubtftil  what  he  meant : 
'*  But  he  was  captured,  and  the  life  he  led 
"  Drove  all  such  young  engagements  from  his 

head. 
"  On  him  she  ever  thought,  and  none  beside, 
"  Seeking  her  love,  were  favour'd  or  denied ; 
*'  On  her  dear  David  she  had  fix'd  her  view, 
"  And  fancy  judged  him  ever  fond  and  true — 
**  Nay,  young  and  handsome — Time  could  not 

destroy — 
"  No — he  was  still  the  same — her  gallant  boy ! 
"  Labour  had  made  her  coarse,  and  her  attire 
'*  Show'd  that  she  wanted  no  one  to  admire, 
"  None  to  commend  her ;  but  she  could  conceive 
"  The  same  of  him  as  when  he  took  his  leave, 
'*  And  gaily  told  what  riches  he  would  bring, 
"  And  grace  her  hand  with  the  symbolic  ring. 

**  With  ¥rant  and  labour  was  her  mind  subdued ; 
"  She  lived  in  sorrow  and  in  solitude. 
**  Religious  neighbours,  kindly  calling,  found 
"  Her  thoughts  unsettled,  anxious,  and  unsound  : 
"  Low,  superstitious,  querulous,  and  weak, 
"  She  sought  for  rest,  but  knew  not  how  to  seek ; 
"  And  th^r  instructions,  though  in  kindness  meant, 
*^  Were  far  from  yielding  the  desired  content. 
"  They  hoped  to  give  her  notions  of  their  own, 
"  And  talk'd  of  *  feelings '  she  had  never  known ; 
"  They  ask'd  of  her  *  experience,'  and  they  bred 
"  In  her  weak  mind  a  melancholy  dread 
*'  Of  something  wanting  in  her  faith,  of  some — 
"  She  knew  not  what — *  acceptance,'  that  should 

come; 
*'  And,  as  it  came  not,  she  was  much  aiVald 
"  That  she   in  vain  had  served   her  God  and 
pray'd. 

"  She  thought  her  Lover  dead.     In  prayer  she 

named 
*'  The  erring  Youth,  and  hoped  he  was  reclaim'd, 
**  This  she  confess'd ;  and,  trembling,  heard  them 

say 
*^  '  Her  prayers  were  sinful— so  the  papists  pray. 
**  <  Her  David's  fate  had  been  decided  long, 
*^ '  And  prayers  and  wishes  for  his  state  were 

wrong.' 
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"  Had  these  her  guides  united  love  and  skill, 
"  They  might  have  ruled  and  rectified  her  will ; 
"  But  they  perceived  not  the  bewilder'd  mind, 
*'  And  show'd  her  paths  that  she  could  never 

find: 
^'  The  weakness  that  was  Nature's  they  reproved, 
"  And  all  its  comforts  from  the  heart  removed. 

"  £*en  in  this  state  she  loved  the  winds  that 

sweep 
"  0*er  the  wild  heath)  and  curl  the  restless  deep ; 
**  A  turf-built  hut  beneath  a  hill  she  chose, 
'*  And  oft  at  night  in  winter  storms  arose, 
*'  Hearing,  or  dreaming,  the  distracted  cry 
**  Of  drowning  seamen  on  the  breakers  by : 
**  For  there  were  rocks  that,  when  the  tides  were 

low, 
*^  Appeared,  and  vanished  when  the  waters  flow ; 
"  And  there  she  stood,  all  patient  to  behold 
'*  Some  seaman's  body  on  the  billows  roU'd. 

"  One  calm,  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  was 
high, 
"  And  rode  sublime  within  the  cloudless  sky, 
'*  She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seem'd  to  feel 
**  Or  cold  or  want,  but  tum'd  her  idle  wheel, 
"  And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
**  Mix'd,  all  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone. 

*'  But  none  will  harm  her — or  who,  willing, 

can? 
"  She  is  too  wretched  to  have  fear  of  man — 
"  Not  man  I  but  something,  if  it  should  appear, 
^'  That  once  was  man — that  something  did  she 

fear. 

"  No  causeless  terror ! — In  that  moon's  clear 

Ught 
'*  It  came,  and  seem'd  a  parley  to  invite ; 
*'  It  was  no  hollow  voice — ^no  brushing  by 
^'  Of  a  strange  being,  who  escapes  the  eye — 
''No  cold  or  thriUing  touch,  that  will  but  last 
*'  While  we  can  think,  and  then  for  ever  past. 
*'  But  this  sad  face — though  not  the  same,  she 

knew 
'*  Enough  the  same  to  prove  the  vision  true — 
''  Look'd  full  upon  her  I— Starting  in  affright 
"  She  fied,  her  wildness  doubling  at  the  sight ; 
''  With  shrieks  of  terror,  and  emotion  strong, 
"  She  pass'd  it  by,  and  madly  rush'd  along 
*'  To  the  bare  rocks — while  David,  who  that  day 
"  Had  left  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
"  Had  seen  his  friends  who  yet  survived,  and 

heard 
*'  Of  her  who  loved  him,  and  who  thus  appear'd  : 
*'  He  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  retired  afraid 
'*  T'  approach,  and  left  her  to  return  for  aid. 

*'  None  came !   and  Rachel  in  the  mom  was 
found 
"  Turning  her  wheel,  without  its  spindles,  round, 
"  With  household  look  of  care,  low  singing  to  the 
sound. 

*'  Since  that  event  she  Is  what  you  have  seen, 
"  But  time  and  habit  make  her  more  serene, 
"  The  edge  of  anguish  blunted— yet,  it  seems, 
*'  Sea,  ships,  and  sailors'  miseries  are  her  dreams." 


TALE  V. 


YILLABS, 

Poet.— Know  you  the  fate  of  Vlllars?— 

i^HdKf.— What !  the  lad 
At  school  so  fond  of  solitude,  and  sad ; 
Who  broke  our  bounds  because   ho    soom'd   a 

guide. 
And  would  walk  lonely  by  the  river's  side  ? 

P. — ^The   same !— who    rose    at  midni|^ht   to 
behold 
The  moonbeams  shedding  their  ethereal  gold ; 
Who  held  our  sports  and  pleasures  in  disgrace. 
For  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  old  Chevy  Chace« 

F. — Who  sought  for  friendships,  gave  his  gene- 
rous heart 
To  every  boy  who  chose  to  act  the  part ; 
Or  judged  he  felt  it — ^not  aware  that  boj's 
Have  poor  conceit  of  intellectual  joys  : 
Theirs  is  no  season  for  superfiuous  friends. 
And  none  they  need  but  those  whom   Katore 
lends. 

P.— But  he,  too,  loved?— 

F.-— Oh  I  yes ;  his  friend  betray'd 
The  tender  passion  for  the  angel-maid. 
Some  child,  whose  features  he  at  church  had  seen. 
Became  his  bosom's  and  ids  fancy's  queen ; 
Some  favourite  look  was  on  his  mind  impressed — 
His  warm  and  fruitful  fondness  gave  the  rest. 

P.— He  left  his  father?— 

F. — Yes !  and  rambled  round 
The  land  on  foot — ^I  know  not  what  he  found. 
Early  he  came  to  his  paternal  land, 
And  took  the  course  he  had  in  rambling  plann'd. 
Ten  years  we  lost  him :  he  was  then  employ'd 
In  the  wild  schemes  that  he,  perhaps,  enjoy'd. 
His  mode  of  life,  when  he  to  manhood  grew. 
Was  all  his  own— its  shape  disclosed  to  few. 

Our  grave,  stem  dames,  who  know  the  deeds  of 
all, 
Say  that  some  damsels  owe  to  him  their  fSkll  ; 
And,  though  a  Christian  in  his  creed  profeaa'd. 
He  had  some  heathen  notions  in  his  breast. 
Tet  we  may  doubt ;  for  women,  in  his  eyes. 
Were  high  and  glorious,  queens  and  deities : 
But  he,  perhaps,  adorer  and  yet  man, 
Transgress'd  yet  worshipp'd.    There  are  thoae  who 


Near  him  a  Widpw's  mansion  he  survey'd — 
The  lovely  mother  of  a  lovelier  Maid : 
Not  great  their  wealth,  though  they  were  pnmd 

to  claim 
Alliance  with  a  house  of  noblest  name. 

Now,  had  I  skill,  I  would  right  fain  devise 
To  bring  the  highborn  spinster  to  your  eyes. 


I  could  diaooune  of  lip,  and  chin,  and  cheek, 
But  you  would  see  no  picture  as  I  speak. 
Such  colours  cannot — mix  them  as  I  may — 
Paint  you  this  nymph — "We  '11  try  a  different  way. 

First  take  Calista,  in  her  glowing  charms, 
Ere  yet  she  sank  within  Lothario's  arms, 
Endued  with  beauties  ripe,  and  large  desires, 
And  all  that  feels  delight,  and  that  inspires : 
Add  Cleopatra's  great  yet  tender  soul, 
Her  boundless  pride,  her  fondness  of  control. 
Her  daring  spirit,  and  her  wily  art, 
That,  though  it  tortures,  yet  commands  the  heart ; 
Add  woman's  anger  for  a  lover's  slight, 
And  the  revenge  that  insult  will  escite ; 
Add  looks  for  veils,  that  she  at  will  could  wear, 
As  Juliet  fond,  as  Imogen  sincere, — 
Like  Portia  grave,  sententious,  and  design'd 
For  high  affairs,  or  gay  as  Rosalind  ; — 
Catch,  if  you  can,  some  notion  of  the  dame, 
And  let  Matilda  serve  her  for  a  name. 


Think  next  how  Yillars  saw  the  enchanting 

maid. 
And  how  he  loved,  pursued,  adored,  obey'd — 
Obey'd  in  all  except  the  dire  command 
No  more  to  dream  of  that  bewitching  hand. 
His   love    provoked   her  scorn,  his  wealth    she 

spum'd, 
And    frowns    for   praise,    contempt    for   prayer 

retum'd ; 
But,  proud  yet  shrewd,  the  wily  sex  despise 
The  would-be  husband — ^yet  the  votary  prize. 
As  Roman  conquerors  of  their  triumph  vain, 
Saw  humbled  monarchs  in  their  pompous  train, 
Who,  when  no  more  they  swell'd  the  show  of  pride. 
In  secret  sorrow'd,  or  in  silence  died ; 
So,  when  our  friend  adored  the  Beauty's  shrine, 
She  mark'd  the  act,  and  gave  the  nod  divine ; 
And  strove  with  scatter'd  smiles,   yet  scarcely 

strove, 
To  keep  the  lover,  while  she  scom'd  his  love. 

These,  and  his  hope,  the  doubtful  man  sus- 
tain'd ; 
For  who  that  loves  believes  himself  disdain'd  ? — 
Each  look,  each  motion,  by  his  fondness  read, 
Became  Love's  food,  and  greater  fondness  bred ; 
The  pettiest  favour  was  to  him  the  sign 
Of  secret  k>ve,  and  said,  '<ril  yet  be  thine  I" 
One  doleful  year  she  held  the  captive  swain. 
Who  felt  and  cursed,  and  wore  and  bless'd,  the 

chain; 
Who  pass'd  a  thousand  galling  insults  by. 
For  one  kind  glance  of  Siat  ambiguous  eye. 

P.— Well !  time,  perhaps,  might  to  the  coldest 
heart 
Some  gentle  thought  of  one  so  fond  impart ; 
And  pride  itself  has  often  favour  shown 
To  what  it  governs,  and  can  call  its  own. 

P.— Thus  were  they  placed,  when  to  the  village 
came 
That  lordly  stranger  whom  I  need  not  name ; 


Known  since  too  well,  but  then  as  rich  and  young, 
Untried  his  prowess,  and  his  crimes  unsung. 
Smooth  was  his  speech,  and  showed  a  gentle  mind. 
Deaf  to  his  praise,  and  to  his  merits  blind ; 
But  raised  by  woman's  smile,  and  pleased  with  all 
mankind. 

At  humble  distance  he  this  fair  survey'd. 
Read  her  high  temper,  yet  adored  the  Maid  ; 
Far  off  he  gazed,  as  if  afraid  to  meet. 
Or  show  the  hope  her  anger  would  defeat : 
Awful  his  love,  and  kept  a  guarded  way, 
AfVnid  to  venture,  till  it  finds  it  may. 
And  soon  it  found  I  nor  could  the  Lady's  pride 
Her  triumph  bury,  or  her  pleasure  hide. 

And  jealous  Love,  that  ever  looks  to  spy 
The  dreaded  wandering  of  a  lady's  eye. 
Perceived    with    anguish    that    the    prize    long 

sought 
A  sudden  rival  from  his  hopes  had  caught. 
StiU  Yillars  loved  ;  at  length,  in  strong  despair, 
O'er-tortured  passion  thus  preferred  its  prayer : — 
*'  Life  of  my  life !  at  once  my  fate  decree — 
"  I  wait  my  death,  or  more  than  life,  from  thee : 
''  I  have  no  arts,  nor  powers,  thy  soul  to  move, 
"  But  doting  constancy  and  boundless  love ; 
'*  This  is  my  all :  had  I  the  world  to  give, 
'*  Thine  were  its  throne— now  bid  me  die  or  live  I" 

"  Or  die  or  live  " — the  gentle  Lady  cried — 
**  As  suits  thee  best ;  that  point  thyself  decide. 
''  But  if  to  death  thou  hast  thyself  decreed, 
'*  Then  like  a  man  perform  the  manly  deed  ; 
**  The  well-charged  pistol  to  the  ear  apply, 
"  Make  loud  report,  and  like  a  hero  die : 
**  Let  rogues  and  rats  on  ropes  and  poison  seize — 
"  Shame  not  thy  Mends    by  petty  death    like 

these ; 
"  Sure  we  must  grieve  at  what  thou  think'st  to  do, 
**  But  spare  us  blushes  for  the  manner  too !" 

Then  with  inviting  smiles  she  tum'd  aside, 
Alla/d  his  anger,  and  consoled  his  pride. 

Oft  had  the  fickle  fair  beheld  with  scorn 
The  unhappy  man  bewilder'd  and  forlorn. 
Then  with  one  softening  glance  of  those  bright 

eyes 
Restored  his  spirit,  and  dispersed  his  sighs. 
Oft  had  I  seen  him  on  the  lea  below. 
As  feelings  moved  him,  walking  quick  or  slow : 
Now  a  glad  thou^t,  and  now  a  doleful,  came. 
And  he  adored  or  cursed  the  changeild  dame, 
Who  was  to  him  as  cause  is  to  effect — 
Poor  tool  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  neglect  \ 
Upon  thy  rival  were  her  thoughts  bestowM, 
Ambitious  love  within  her  bosom  glow'd ; 
And  oft  she  wish'd,  and  strong  was  her  desire, 
The  Lord  could  love  her  like  the  faithful  Squire  ; 
But  she  was  rivall'd  in  that  noble  breast — 
He  loved  her  passing  well,  but  not  the  best, 
For  self  reign'd  there:   but  still  he  call'd  her 

fair. 
And  woo'd  the  Muse  his  passion  to  declare. 
His  verses  all  were  flaming,  all  were  fine ; 
With  sweetness,  nay  with  sense,  in  every  Kne — 
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Not  as  Lord  Byron  would  have  done  the  thing, 
But  better  far  than  lords  are  used  to  sing. 
It  pleased  the  Maid,  and  she,  in  very  truth« 
Loved,  in  Calista's  love,  the  noble  youth ; 
Not  like  sweet  Juliet,  with  that  pure  delight, 
Fond  and  yet  chaste,  enraptured  and  yet  right ; 
Not  like  the  tender  Imogen,  confined 
To  one,  but  one  1  the  true,  the  wedded  mind ; 
True,  one  preferred  our  sighing  nymph  as  these, 
But  thought  not,  like    them,   one    alone   could 
please. 

Time  passed,  nor  yet  the  youthful  peer  proposed 
To  end  his  suit,  nor  his  had  Villars  closed ; 
Fond  hints  the  one,  the  other  cruel  bore ; 
That  was  more  cautious,  this  was  kind  the  more : 
Both  for  soft  moments  waited — that  to  take 
Of  these  advantage ;  furly  this  to  make. 
These  moments  came— -or  so  my  Lord  believed — 
He  dropp'd  his  mask ;  and  both  were  undeceived. 
She  saw  the  vice  that  would  no  longer  feign, 
And  he  an  angry  beauty's  pure  disdain. 

Yinars  that  night  had  in  my  ear  confess'd, 
He  thought  himself  her  spaniel  and  her  jest. 
He  saw  his  rival  of  his  goddess  sure, 
"  But  then,"  he  cried,  "  her  virtue  is  secure ; 
*'  Shonld  he  offend,  I  haply  may  obtain 
"  The  high  reward  of  vigilance  and  pain ; 
'^  Tin  then  I  take,  and  on  my  bended  knee, 
"  Scraps  from  the  banquet,  gleanings  of  the  tree." 

Pitying,  I  smiled ;  for  I  had  known  the  time 
Of  Love  insulted — constancy  my  crime. 
Not  thus  our  friend :  for  him  the  morning  shone, 
In  tenfold  glory,  as  for  him  alone ; 
He  wept,  expecting  still  reproof  to  meet, 
And  all  that  was  not  cruel  count  as  sweet. 
Back  he  return'd,  aH  eagerness  and  joy, 
Proud  as  a  prince,  and  restless  as  a  boy. 
He  sought  to  speak,  but  could  not  aptly  find 
Words  for  his  use,  they  enter'd  not  his  mind ; 
So  full  of  bliss,  that  wonder  and  delight 
Seem'd  in  those  happy  moments  to  unite. 
He  was  like  one  who  gains,  but  dreads  to  lose, 
A  prize  that  seems  to  vanish  as  he  views : 
And  in  his  look  was  wildness  and  alarm — 
Like  a  sad  cox^uror  who  forgets  his  chann, 
And,  when  the  demon  at  the  call  appears, 
Cannot  conmiand  the  spirit  for  his  fears : 
So  Villars  seem'd  by  his  own  bliss  peiplex'd, 
And  scarcely  knowing  what  would  happen  next. 

But  soon,  a  witness  to  their  vows,  I  saw 
The  maiden  his,  if  not  by  love,  by  law ; 
The  beUs  proclaimed  it— merry  cail'd  by  those 
Who  have  no  foresight  of  their  neighbours'  woes. 
How  proudly  sfaow'd  the  man  his  lovely  bride. 
Demurely  pacing,  pondering,  at  his  side  1 
While  all  the  loving  maids  around  declared 
That  faith  and  constancy  deserved  reward. 
The  baffled  Lord  retreated  from  the  scene 
Of  so  much  gladness,  with  a  world  of  spleen ; 
And  left  the  wedded  couple,  to  protest 
That  he  no  fear,  that  she  no  love  possess'd, 
That  all  his  vows  were  soom'd,  and  all  his  hope  a 
jest.  *^ 


Then  feU  the  oaks  to  let  in  tight  of  day. 
Then  rose  the  mansion  that  we  now  survey, 
Then  all  the  world  flock'd  gaily  to  the  scene 
Of  so  much  splendour,  and  its  splendid  queen; 
But  whether  all  within  the  genUe  breast 
Of  him,  of  her,  was  happy  or  at  rest, — 
Whether  no  lonely  sigh  confess'd  regret, 
Was  then  unknown,  and  is  a  secret  yet ; 
And  we  may  think,  in  common  duty  bound. 
That  no  complaint  is  made  where  none  is  foosd. 

Then  oame  the  Rival  to  his  villa  down, 
Lost  to  the  pleasures  of  the  heartleea  toini  -, 
Famous  he  grew,  and  he  invited  aH 
Whom  he  had  known  to  banquet  at  the  Hall ; 
Talk'd  of  his  love,  and  said,  with  many  a  sigh, 
*'  'T  is  death  to  lose  her,  and  I  wi^  to  die." 

Twice  met  the  parties ;  but  with  cool  disdun 
In  her,  in  hink  with  locks  of  awe  and  pain. 
Villars  had  pity,  and  conceived  it  hai^ 
That  true  regret  should  meet  with  no  regard.— 
*'  Smile,  my  Matilda !  virtue  should  inflict 
*'  No  needless  pain,  nor  be  so  sternly  strict." 

The  Hall  was  fumish'd  in  superior  style, 
And  money  wanted  from  our  sister  isle ; 
The  lady-mother  to  the  husband  sued — 
'*  Alas !  that  care  should  on  our  bliss  intrude ! 
*'  You  must  to  Ireland ;  our  possessions  there 
'*  Require  your  presence,  nay,  demand  your  eare. 
'*  My  pensive  daughter  begs  with  you  to  sail ; 
«*  But  spare  your  wife,  nor  let  the  wish  prevuL" 


He  went,  and  found  upon  his  Irish  land 
Cases  and  grieis  he  could  not  underetand.  j 

Some    glimmering    Hght    at   first    his   pro^»ert   \ 

cheer*d — 
Clear  it  was  not,  but  would  in  time  be  dear'd ; 
But  when  his  lawyers  had  their  efforts  made, 
No  mind  in  man  the  darkness  could  pervade ; 
'T  was  palpably  obscure :  week  after  week 
He  sought  for  comfort,  but  was  still  to  seek.  | 

At  length,  impatient  to  return,  he  strove 
No  more  with  law,  but  gave  the  rein  to  love; 
And  to  his  Lady  and  their  native  shore 
Vow'd  to  return,  and  thence  to  turn  no  more.        | 

While  yet  on  Irish  ground  in  trouble  kepi. 
The  Husband's  terrora  in  his  toils  had  slept; 
But  he  no  sooner  touch'd  the  Bridsh  soil 
Than  jealous  terrors  took  the  place  of  toll. —         i 
"  Where  has  she  been  ?  and  how  attended?  Vl» 
**  Has  watch'd  her  conduct,  and  will  vouch  her 

true? 
"  She  sigh'd  at  parting,  but  methought  her  sigbs 
'*  Were  more  profound  than  would  finom  nature 

rise; 
"  And  though  she  wept  as  never  wife  before, 
"  Tet  were  her  eyelids  neither  swell'd  nor  sore. 
"  Her  lady-mother  has  a  good  repute, 
"  As  watchful  dragon  of  forbidden  fruH; 
**  Yet  dragons  sleep,  and   mothers   have   he«> 

known 
"  To  guard  a  daughter's  secret  as  their  own ; 
**  Nor  can  the  absent  in  their  travel  see 
"  How  a  fond  wife  and  mother  may  agree. 
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'*  Suppose  the  lady  is  most  virtuous! — then, 
"  What  can  she  know  of  the  deceits  of  men  ? 
"  Of  all  they  plan  she  neither  thinlcs  nor  cares, 
"  But  keeps,  good  lady  t  at  her  hooks  and  prayers. 

"  In  all  her  letters  there  are  love,  respect, 
"  Esteem,  regret,  affection,  all  correct — 
"  Too  much — she  fears  that  I  should  see  neglect ; 
*'  And  there  are  fond  expressions,  hut  unlike 
**  The  rest,  as  meant  to  he  ohserred  and  strike ; 
"  Like  quoted  words,  they  have  the  show  of  art, 
*'  And  come  not  freely  from  the  gentle  heart — 
^*  Adopted  words,   and  hrought  from  memory's 

store, 
*^  When    the   chill  faltering    heart*  supplies    no 

more: 
"  'T  is  so  the  hypocrite  pretends  to  feel, 
"  And  speaks  the  words  of  earnestness  and  zeal. 

'*  Hers  was  a  sudden,  though  a  sweet  consent ; 
*'  May  she  not  now  as  suddenly  repent  ? 
^'  My  rival's  vices  drove  him  from  her  door ; 
**  But  hates  she  vice  as  truly  as  before  ? 
**  How  do  I  know,  if  he  should  plead  again, 
"  That  all  her  scorn  and  anger  would  remain  ? 

"  Oh  I  words  of  folly— is  it  thus  I  deem 
*'  Of  the  chaste  object  of  my  fond  esteem  ? 
"  Away  with  doubt !  to  jealousy  adieu  I 
"  I  know  her  fondness,  and  believe  her  true. 

"  Yet  why  that  haste  to  furnish  every  need, 
'*  And  send    me  forth  with  comfort  and  with 

speed? 
"  Yes ;  for  she  dreaded  that  the  winter's  rage 
"  And  our  frail  hoy  should  on  the  seas  eogsge. 

*<  But  that  vile  girl  I  I  saw  a  treacherous  eye 
^'  Glance  on  her  mistregsl  so  demure  and  sly, 
**  So  forward  too— and  would  Matilda's  pride 
"  Admit  of  that,  if  there  was  nought  beside  ?" 

Such,  as  he  told  me,  were  the  doubt,  the  dread. 
By  jealous  fears  on  observations  fed. 

Home  he  proceeded :  there  remain'd  to  him 
But  a  few  miles — the  night  was  wet  and  dim ; 
Thick,  heavy  dews  descended  on  the  ground, 
And  all  was  sad  and  melancholy  round. 

While  thinking  thus,  an  inn's  far-gleaming  fire 
Caused  new  emotions  in  the  pensive  Squire. 
^'  Here  I  may  learn,  and  seeming  careless  too, 
"  If  all  is  well,  ere  I  my  way  pursue. 
^*  How  fare  you,  landlord  ? — how,  my  friend,  are 

all?— 
*'  Have  you  not  seen — ^my  people  at  the  hall? 

"  Well,  I  may  judge " 

"  Oh !  yes,  your  Honour,  well, 
"  As  Joseph  knows ;  and  he  was  sent  to  tell." — 
^*  How !  sent — I  miss'd  him — Joseph,  do  you  say  ? 
"  Why  sent,  if  well  ?— I  miss'd  him  on  the  way." 

There  was  a  poacher  on  the  chimney-seat, 
A  gipsy,  conjuror,  smuggler,  stroller,  cheat. 
The  Squire  bad  fined  him  for  a  captured  hare, 
Whipp'd  and  imprison'd — ^he  had  felt  the  fare, 


And  he  remember'd :  "  Will  your  Honour  know 
**  How  does  my  Lady  ?  that  myself  can  show. 
"  On  Monday  early — for  your  Honour  sees 
**  The  poor  man  must  not  slumber  at  his  ease, 
"  Nor  must  he  into  woods  and  coverts  lurk, 
*'  Nor  work  alone,  but  must  be  seen  to  work ; 
*<  'T  is  not,  your  Honour  knows,  sufficient  now 
'*  For  us  to  live,  but  we  must  prove  it — how. 
*'  Stay,  please  your  Honour, — I  was  early  up, 
^^  And  forth  without  a  morsel  or  a  sup. 
"  There  was  my  Lady's  carriage — Whew !  it  drove 
*'  As  if  the  horses  had  been  spurr'd  by  Love." 

"  A  poet,  John  !"  said  Villars— feebly  said. 
Confused  with  fear,  and  humbled  and  dismay'd — 
^^  And   where    this    carriage  ?  —  but,  my   heart, 

enough — 
"  Why  do  I  listen  to  the  villain's  stuff?— 
"  And  where  wert  thou  ?   and  what  the  spur  of 

thine 
"  That  led  thee  forth  ? — ^we  surely  may  divine !" 

"  Hunger,  your  Honour  I  I  and  my  poor  wife 
**  Have  now  no  other  in  our  wane  of  life. 
"  Were  Phoebe  handsome,  and  were  I  a  Squire, 
"  I  might  suspect  her,  and  young  Lords  admire." — 

"  What  I  rascal "  — "  Nay,  your  Honour,  on 

my  word, 
"  I  should  be  jealous  of  that  fine  young  Lord ; 
*^  Yet  him  my  Lady  in  the  carriage  took, 
*'  But  innocent — ^I  'd  swear  it  on  the  book." 


"  You  vfflain,  swear !"— for  stiU  he  wish'd  to 
•tay, 
And  hear  what  more  the  fellow  had  to  say. 
*'  '  Phoebe,'  said  I,  '  a  rogue  that  had  a  heart 
"  *  To  do  the  deed  would  make  his  Honour  smart.' 
^  Says  Phoebe,  wisely,  *  Think  you,  would  he  go, 
**  *  If  he  were  jealous,  from  my  Lady  1 — No.'  " 

This  was  too  much  !  poor  Yillars  left  the  inn, 
To  end  the  grief  that  did  but  then  begin. 
*'  With  my  Matilda  in  the  coach ! — ^what  lies 
**  Will  the  vile  rascal  in  his  spleen  devise? 
"  Yet  this  b  true,  that  on  some  vile  pretence 
^'  Men  may  entrap  the  purest  innocence. 
"  He  saw  my  fears — ^alas  I  I  am  not  free 
"  From  every  doubt — but,  n.o  1  it  cannot  be." 

Yillars  moved  slow,  moved  quick,  as  check'd  by 
fear, 
Or  urged  by  Love,  and  drew  his  mansion  near. 
Light  burst  upon  him,  yet  he  fancied  gloom, 
Nor  came  a  twinkling  from  Matilda's  room. 
*<  What  then?  'tis  idle  to  expect  that  all 
*'  Should  be  produced  at  jealous  fancy's  call ; 
"  How  I    the   park-gate  wide  open !    who  would 

dare 
**  Do  this,  if  her  presiding  glance  were  there  ? 
"  But  yet,  by  chance — I  know  not  what  to  think, 
"  For  thought  is  hell,  and  I  'm  upon  the  brink  ! 
"  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds,  ten  thousand  lives, 

"  Would  I  Oh !    what    depends   upon    our 

wives  I 
"  Pains,  labours,  terrors,  all  would  I  endure, 
"  Yes,  all  but  this — and  this,  could  I  be  sure.** 


Jtut  then  a  light  within  the  window  ahone, 
And  showed  a  lady,  weeping  and  alone. 
His  heart  beat  fondly — on  another  view, 
It  beat  more  strongly,  and  in  terror  too — 
It  was  his  Sister !— and  there  now  appeared 
A  servant  creeping  like  a  man  that  fear'd. 
He  Spoke  with  terror—"  Sir,  did  Joseph  tell? 
"  Have  you  not  met  him?" — 

"  Is  your  Lady  well?" 

"  Well  ?  Sir— your  Honour " 

**  Heaven  and  earth  I  what  mean 
"  Your  stupid  questions  ?  I  have  nothing  seen, 
"Nor  heard  nor  know,  nor— do,  good  Thomas,  speak ! 

"  Your  mistress " 

"  Sir,  has  gone  from  home  a  week — 

"  My  Lady,  air,  your  sister " 

But,  too  late 
Was  this — my  Friend  had  yielded  to  his  fate. 
He  heard  the  truth,  became  serene  and  mild, 
Patient  and  still,  as  a  corrected  child  ; 
At  once  his  spirit  with  his  fortune  fell 
To  the  last  ebb,  and  whisper'd — ^It  is  well. 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  grievous  the  effect ! 
From  henceforth  all  things  fell  into  neglect — 
The  mind  no  more  alert,  the  form  no  more  erect. 

Yillars  long  since,  as  he  Indulged  his  spleen 
By  lonely  travel  on  the  coast,  h«i  seen 
A  large  old  mansion  suffered  to  decay 
In  some  law-strife,  and  slowly  drop  away. 
Bark  elms  around  the  constant  herons  bred, 
Those  the  marsh  dykes  the  neighbouring  ocean  fed ; 
Rocks  near  the  coast  no  shipping  would  allow. 
And  stubborn  heath  around  forbade  the  plough  ; 
Dull  must  the  scene  have  been  in  years  of  old, 
But  now  was  wildly  dismal  to  behold — 
One  level  sadness  I  marsh,  and  heath,  and  sea, 
And,  save  these  high  dark  elms,  nor  plant  nor  tree. 

In  this  bleak  ruin  Yillars  found  a  room, 
Square,  small,  and  lofty — seat  of  grief  and  gloom : 
A  sloping  skylight  on  the  white  wall  threw, 
When  the  sun  set,  a  melancholy  hue ; 
The  ball  of  Yathek  has  a  room  so  bare. 
So  small,  BO  sad,  so  formed  to  nourish  care. 
"  Here,"  said  the  Traveller,  "  all  so  dark  within, 
"  And  dull  without,  a  man  might  mourn  for  sin, 
"  Or  punish  sinners — here  a  wanton  wife 
"  And  vengeful  husband  might  be  cursed  for  life." 

His  mind  was  now  in  just  that  wretched  state. 
That  deems  Revenge  our  right,  and  crime  our  fate. 
All  other  views  he  banish'd  from  his  soul. 
And  let  this  tyrant  vex  him  and  control ; 
Life  he  despised,  and  had  that  Lord  defied. 
But  that  he  long'd  for  vengeance  ere  he  died. 
The  law  he  spum'd,  the  combat  he  declined. 
And  to  his  purpose  all  his  soul  resign'd. 


1  [Thif  Tale,  and  a  number  of  othen,  were 
derigned  for  a  separate  Tolume,  to  be  entitled  *  The  Fuewefl 
and  Return.'  In  a  letter  to  Mra.  Leadbetter,  written  in 
1823,  the  poet  tay*— **  In  my  *  Farewell  and  Return'  1  nip- 
poae  a  young  man  to  take  leave  of  hi«  native  place,  and  to 
exchange /orettwi/f  with  his  friends  and  acquaintance  there- 
in short,  with  as  many  characters  as  I  have  fancied  I  could 
manage.  These,  and  their  several  situations  and  prospects, 
being  briefly  sketched,  an  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse ; 


Full  fifteen  months  had  pas8*d,  and  we  began 
To  have  some  hope  of  the  returning  man : 
Now  to  his  steward  of  his  small  affairs 
He  wrote,  and  mentioned  leases  and  repain;         , 
But  yet  his  soul  was  on  its  scheme  intent, 
And  but  a  moment  to  his  interest  lent.  r 

His  faithless  wife  and  her  Momphant  peer 
Despised  his  vengeance,  and  disdain'd  to  fear; 
In  splendid  lodgings  near  the  town  they  dwelt, 
Nor  fears  from  wrath,  nor  threats  from  consdeace, 
felt. 

Long  time  our  friend  had  watch'd,  and  muehbad  ' 
paid 
For  vulgar  minds,  who  lent  his  vengeance  aid.       | 
At  length,  one  evening,  late  returning  home,         \\ 
Thoughtless  and  fearless  of  the  ills  to  come, 
The  Wife  was  seized,  when  void  of  all  ahmn, 
And  vainly  trusting  to  a  footman's  arm :  || 

Death  in  his  hand,  the  Husband  stood  in  view, 
Commanding  silence,  and  obedience  too ;  ,| 

Forced  to  his  carriage,  sinking  at  his  side,  j 

Madly- he  drove  her — ^Yengeanoe  was  his  gaide. 

AU  in  that  ruin  Yillars  had  prepared,  || 

And  meant  her  fate  and  sorrow  to  have  shared ;  '' 

There  he  design'd  they  should  for  ever  dwell,  i 

The  weeping  pair  of  a  monastic  cell.  } 

An  ancient  couple  from  their  cottage  went,  ii 

Won  by  his  pay,  to  this  imprisonment :  11 

And  all  was  order'd  in  his  mind — ^the  pain  ' 

He  must  inflict,  the  shame  she  most  sustain ;  , 

But  such  his  gentle  spirit,  such  his  love,  'I 
The  proof  might  fail  of  all  he  meant  to  prove. 

Features  so  dear  had  still  maintain'd  their  sviy,  I 
And  looks  so  loved  had  taught  him  to  obey : 
Rage  and  Revenge  had  yielded  to  the  sight  I 

Of  charms  that  waken  wonder  and  delight ;  I 

The  harsher  passions  from  the  heart  had  flown, 
And  Love  regain'd  his  subject  and  his  throne.       'I 


TALE   VI. 


THE  FAREWELL  AND  RETURN.' 
L 

I  AM  of  age,  and  now,  no  more  the  Boy, 
Am  ready  Fortune's  favours  to  enjoy. 
Were  they  too  ready ;  but,  with  grief  I  speak, 
Bfine  is  the  fortune  that  I  yet  must  seek. 


and  our  youth,  a  youth  no  more,  rettmu  to  the  scene  of  kii 
early  days.    Twenty  yean  have  passed ;  and  the  interot,  if   I 
there  be  any,  oonsirts  in  the  oompleiioa,  more  or  lesi  oncx-  '| 
pected,  of  the  history  of  each  person  to  whom  he  had  arigi»- 
ally  bidden  fkreweU.'*  1 

The   reader    will   find   the  Tales  written  on  this  pin 
divided  each  into  two  or  more  sections;  and  will  eaaly  per    | 
ceive  where  the /orewe//  terminates,  and  tlie  rttmrn  begins.] 
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And  let  me  seek  it ;  thiere  'b  the  world  around — 
And  if  not  Bought  it  never  can  be  Yound. 
It  will  not  come  if  I  the  ohace  decline ; 
Wishes  and  wants  will  never  make  it  mine. 
Then  let  me  shake  these  lingering  fears  away ; 
What  one  day  must  be,  let  it  be  to-day ; 
Lest  courage  fail  ere  I  the  search  commence, 
And  resolution  pall  upon  suspense. 

Tet  while  amid  these  well-known  scenes  I  dwell, 
Let  me  to  friends  and  neighbours  bid  farewell. 

First  to  our  men  of  wealth — these  are  but  few — 
In  duty  bound  I  humbly  bid  adieu. 
This  is  not  painful,  for  they  know  me  not, 
Fortune  in  different  states  has  placed  our  lot ; 
It  is  not  pleasant,  for  full  well  I  know 
The  lordly  pity  that  the  rich  bestow — 
A  proud  contemptuous  pity,  by  whose  aid 
Their  own  triumphant  virtues  are  display'd. — 
"  Going,  you  say ;  and  what  intends  the  Lad  ; 
**  To  seek  his  fortune  ?  Fortune  ?  is  he  mad  ? 
'*  Has  he  the  knowledge  ?  is  he  duly  taught? 
'*  I  think  we  know  how  Fortune  should  be  sought. 
*^  Perhaps  he  takes  his  chance  to  sink  or  swim, 
"  Perhaps  he  dreams  of  Fortune's  seeking  him  I 
"  Life  is  his  lottery,  and  away  he  flies, 
*'  Without  a  ticket,  to  obtain  his  prize : 
"  But  never  man  acquired  a  weighty  sum 
*^  Without  foreseeing  whence  it  was  to  come." 

Fortunes  are  made,  if  I  the  facts  may  state, — 
Though  poor  myself,  I  know  the  fortunate : 
First,  there 's  a  knowledge  of  the  way  from  whence 
Good  fortune  comes — and  that  is  sterling  sense : 
Then  perseverance,  never  to  decline 
The  chace  of  riches  till  the  prey  is  thine ; 
And  firmness,  never  to  be  drawn  away 
By  any  passion  from  that  noble  prey — 
By  love,  ambition,  study,  travel,  fame. 
Or  the  vain  hope  that  lives  upon  a  name.*' 


The  whistling  Boy  that  holds  the  plough, 
Lured  by  the  tale  that  soldiers  tell. 

Resolves  to  part,  yet  knows  not  how 
To  leave  the  land  he  loves  so  well. 

He  now  rejects  the  thought,  and  now 
Looks  o*er  the  lea,  and  sighs  *'  Farewell  !'* 

Farewell !  the  pensive  Maiden  cries. 
Who  dreams  of  London,  dreams  awake — 

But  when  her  favourite  Lad  she  spies. 
With  whom  she  loved  her  way  to  take. 

Then  Doubts  within  her  soul  arise. 
And  equal  Hopes  her  bosom  shake ! 

Thus,  like  the  Boy,  and  Uke  the  Maid, 

I  wish  to  go,  yet  tarry  here. 
And  now  resolved,  and  now  afraid : 

To  minds  disturb'd  old  views  appear 
In  melancholy  charms  array'd. 

And,  once  indifferent,  now  are  dear. 
How  shall  I  go,  my  fate  to  learn — 
And,  oh  I  how  taught  shall  I  return  ? 


II. 

Yes ! — ^twenty  years  have  pass'd,  and  I  am  come, 
Unknown,  unwelcomed,  to  my  early  home — 
>  A  stranger,  striving  in  my  walks  to  trace 
The  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face. 
On  aa  I  move,  some  curious  looks  I  read ; 
We  pause  a  moment,  doubt,  and  then  proceed : 
They  're  like  what  once  I  saw,  but  not  the  same ; 
I  lose  the  air,  the  features,  and  the  name ; 
Tet  something  seems   like  knowledge,   but   the 

change 
Confuses  me,  and  all  in  him  is  strange : 
That  bronzed  old  Sailor,  with  his  wig  awry — 
Sure  he  will  know  me !  No,  he  passes  by. 
They  seem  like  me  in  doubt ;  but  they  can  call 
Their  friends  around  them  I  I  am  lost  to  all. 

The  very  place  is  alter'd.    What  I  left 
Seems  of  its  space  and  dignity  bereft : 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  mean ; 
Did  I,  or  Fancy,  leave  them  broad  and  clean  ? 
The  ancient  church,  in  which  I  felt  a  pride, 
As  struck  by  magic,  is  but  half  as  wide ; 
The  tower  is  shorter,  the  sonorous  bell 
Tells  not  the  hour  as  it  was  wont  to  tell ; 
The  market  dwindles,  every  shop  and  stall' 
Sinks  in  my  view ;  there  's  littleness  in  all. 
Mine  is  the  error ;  prepossess'd  I  see ; 
And  all  the  change  I  mourn  is  change  in  me. 

One  object  only  is  the  same ;  the  sight 
Of  the  wide  Ocean  by  the  moon's  pale  light, 
With  her  long  ray  of  glory,  that  we  mark 
On  the  wild  waves  when  all  beside  is  dark : 
This  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  the  eye 
In  vain  the  boundless  prospect  would  descry ; 
What  mocks  our  view  cannot  contracted  be ; 
We  cannot  lessen  what  we  cannot  see. 

Would  I  could  now  a  single  Friend  behold. 
Who  would  the  yet  mysterious  facts  unfold. 
That  Time  yet  spares,  and  to  a  stranger  show 
Th'  events  he  wishes,  and  yet  fears,  to  know. 

Much  by  myself  I  might  In  listening  glean ; 
Miz'd  with  the  crowd,  unmark'd,  if  not  unseen, 
Uninterrupted  I  might  ramble  on. 
Nor  cause  an  interest,  nor  a  thought,  in  one  ; 
For  who  looks  backward  to  a  being  toss'd 
About  the  world,  forgotten  long,  and  lost  ? 
For  whom  departing  not  a  tear  was  shed. 
Who  disappear'd,  was  missing,  and  was  dead  t 
Save  that  he  left  no  grave,  where  some   might 

pass, 
And  ask  each  other  who  that  being  was. 

I,  as  a  ghost  invisible,  can  stray 
Among  the  crowd,  and  cannot  lose  my  way ; 
My  ways  are  where  the  voice  of  man  is  known, 
Though  no  occasion  offers  for  my  own : 
My  eager  mind  to  fill  with  food  I  seek. 
And,  like  the  ghost,  await  for  one  to  speak. 

See  I  not  One  whom  I  before  have  seen  ? 
That  £Bce,  though  now  untroubled  and  serene. 
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That  air,  though  steady  now,  that  look,  though 

tame. 
Pertain  to  one,  whom  though  I  doubt  to  name, 
Tet  was  he  not  a  dashing  youth  and  wild, 
Proud  as  a  man,  and  haughty  when  a  child  ? 
Talents  were  his ;  he  was  in  nature  kind, 
With  lofty,  strong,  and  independent  mind ; 
His  &ther  wealthy,  but,  in  yery  truth. 
He  was  a  rash,  untamed,  expensive  youth ; 
And,  as  I  now  remember  the  report, 
Told  how  his  father's  money  he  would  sport : 
Tet  in  his  dress  and  manner  now  appears 
No  sign  of  faults  that  stain'd  his  earlier  yean  ; 
Mildness  there  seems,  and  marks  of  sober  sense, 
That  bear  no  token  of  that  wild  expense 
Such  as  to  ruin  leads  1 — I  may  mistake, 
Yet  may,  perchance,  a  useful  friendship  make ! 
He  looks  as  one  whom  I  should  not  offend, 
Address'd  as  him  whom  I  would  make  a  friend. 

Men  with  respect  attend  him. — He  proceeds 
To  yonder  public  room — ^why,  then  he  reads. 

Suppose  me  right — a  mighty  change  is  wrought ; 
But  Time  ere  now  has  care  and  caution  taught. 
May  I  address  him  ?    And  yet,  why  afraid  ? 
Deny  he  may,  but  be  will  not  upbraid, 
Nor  must  I  lose  him,  for  I  want  his  aid. 

Propitious  fate  I  beyond  my  hope  I  find 
A  being  well-inform*d,  and  much  inclined 
To  solve  my  many  doubts,  and  ease  my  anxious 
mind. 

Now  shall  we  meet,  and  he  will  give  reply 
To  aU  I  ask  I— How  fuU  of  fears  am  I ; 
Poor,  nervous,  trembling  I — What  have  I  to  fear  ? 
Have  I  a  wife,  a  child,  one  creature  here. 
Whose  health  would  bring  me  joy,  whose  death 
would  claim  a  tear  ? 

This  is  the  time  appointed,  this  the  place : 
Now  shall  I  learn  how  some  have  run  their  race 
With  honour,  some  with  shame ;  and  I  shall  know 
How  man  behaves  in  Fortune's  ebb  and  flow; — 
What  wealth  or  want,  what  trouble,  sorrow,  joy, 
Have  been  allotted  to  the  girls  and  boy 
Whom  I  left  laughing  at  the  ills  of  life,— 
Now  the  grave  father,  or  the  awful  wife. 
Then  shall  I  hear  how  tried  the  wise  and  good  I 
How  fall'n  the  house  that  once  in  honour  stood  t 
And  moving  accidents,  from  war  and  fire  and  flood  I 

These  shall  I  hear,  if  to  his  promise  true ; 
His  word  is  pledged  to  tell  me  all  he  knew 
Of  living  men ;  and  memory  then  will  trace 
Those  who  no  more  with  living  men  have  place. 
As  they  were  borne  to  their  last  quiet  homes — 
This  shall  I  learn ! — And  lo  I  my  Teacher  comes. 


TALE  VII. 


[fabewcll  and  REnTHV.3 
THE   SCHOOLFELLOW. 


Tes  f  I  must  leave  thee,  brother  of  my  heart ; 
The  world  demands  us,  and  at  length  we  part : 
Thou  whom  that  heart,  since  first  it  felt,  approved— 
I  thought  not  why,  nor  question'd  how,  I  loved ; 
In  my  first  thoughts,  first  notions,  and  first  cares. 
Associate ;  partner  in  my  mind's  afiaira. 
In  my  young  dreams,  my  fancies  iU-exxirecs'd, 
But  well-conceived,  and  to  the  heart  addre&8*d. 
A  fellow-reader  in  the  books  I  read, 
A  fellow-mourner  in  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  friend,  partaking  eveiy  grief  and  joy» 
A  lively,  flrank,  engaging,  generous  boy. 

At  school  each  other's  prompters,  day  by  day 
Companions  in  the  frolic  or  the  fray  ; 
Prompt  in  disputes — ^we  never  sought  the  < 
The  laws  of  friendship  were  our  only  lavrs ; 
We  ask'd  not  how  or  why  the  strife  began. 
But  David's  foe  was  foe  to  Jonathan. 

In  after-years  my  Friend,  the  elder  boy. 
Would  speak  of  Love,  its  tumult  and  its  joy ; 
A  new  and  strong  emotion,  thus  impress**!, 
i'repared  for  pain  to  come  the  yielding  breast ; 
For  though  no  object  then  the  fancy  foond. 
She  dreamt  of  darts,  and  gloried  at  the  womd ; 
Smooth  verse  and  tender  tales  the  spirit  moved, 
And  ere  the  Chloes  came  the  Strephons  loved. 

This  is  the  Friend  I  leave ;  for  he  reBuina 
Bound  to  his  home  by  strong  but  vieideas  ehains: 
Nor  need  I  fear  that  his  aspiring  soul 
Will  fail  his  adverse  fortunes  to  control. 
Or  lose  the  fame  he  merits :  yet  awhile 
The  clouds  may  lower — but  then  his  sun  will  mile. 
Oh !  Time,  thou  teller  of  men's  fortunes,  lend 
Thy  aid,  and  be  propitious  to  my  Friend  ! 
Let  me  behold  him  prosperous,  and  his  name 
EnroU'd  among  the  darling  sons  of  Fame  ; 
In  love  befriend  him,  and  be  his  the  bride. 
Proud  of  her  choice,  and  of  her  lord  the  pride. 
'*  So  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  safl  ** — 
(As  Pope  has  sung) — and  prosperous  be  the  gale ! 

H. 

He  is  not  here :  the  Youth  I  loved  so  well 
Dwells  in  some  place  where  kindred  spirita  dwell : 
But  I  shall  learn.     Ob  I  tell  me  of  my  Friend, 
With  whom  I  hoped  life's  evening-calm  to  spend : 
With  whom  was  spent  the  mom,  the  happy  mora. 
When  gay  conceits  and  glorious  views  are  bom ; 
With  whom  conversing  I  began  to  find 
The  early  stirrings  of  an  active  mind. 
That,  done  the  tasks  and  lessons  of  the  day. 
Sought  for  new  pleasures  in  our  untried  way  ; 
And  stray'd  in  fairy  land,  where  much  we  long'd 
to  stray. 
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Here  he  abides  not !  could  not  surely  fix 
In  this  dull  place,  with  these  dull  souls  to  mix : 
He  finds  his  place  where  lively  spirits  meet, 
And  loftier  souls  from  baser  kind  retreat. 


Firsti  of  my  early  Friend  I  gave  the  name, 
Well  known  to  me,  and,  as  I  judged,  to  Fame ; 
My  grave  informer  doubted,  then  replied, 
^'  That  Lad ! — why,  yes  ! — some  ten  years  since  he 
died." 

P. — Died  I  and  unknown !  the  man  I  loved  so 
weU! 
But  is  this  all  ?  the  whole  that  you  can  teU 
Of  one  so  gifted  ?— 

J:— Gifted  I  why,  in  truth. 
You  puzde  me ;  how  gifted  was  the  Youth  ? 
I  recollect  him,  now — his  long,  pale  face — 
He  dressed  in  drab,  and  walked  as  in  a  race. 

P.  Good   Heaven!   what    did   I    not    of  him 
expect? 
And  is  this  all  indeed  you  recollect — 
Of  wit  that  charm*d  me,  with  delightful  ease — 
And  gay  good-humour  that  must  ever  please — 
His  taste,  his  genius !  know  you  nought  of  these  ? 


F. — No,  not  of  these  : — but  stop !  in  pasnng 
near, 
I  've  heard  his  flute — it  was  not  much  to  hear : 
As  for  his  genius — let  me  not  offend — 
I  never  had  a  genius  for  a  friend. 
And  doubt  of  yours ;  but  still  he  did  his  best, 
And  was  a  decent  Lad : — there  let  him  rest  I 


He  lies  in  peace,  with  all  his  humble  race. 
And  has  no  stone  to  mark  his  burial-place  ; 
Nor  left  he  that  which  to  the  world  might  show 
That  he  was  one  that  world  was  bound  to  know. 
For  aught  he  gave  it. — Here  his  story  ends  I 

P.— And    is    this    all?    This    character    my 
Friend's ! 

That  may,  alas !  be  mine "a  decent  LadV* — 

The  very  phrase  would  make  a  Poet  mad  I 
And  he  is  gone  ! — Oh  I  proudly  did  I  think 
That  we  together  at  that  fount  should  drink, 
Together  climb  the  steep  ascent  of  Fame, 
Together  gain  an  ever-during  name, 
And  give  due  credit  to  our  native  home — 
Yet  here  he  lies,  without  a  name  or  tomb ; 
Perhaps  not  honoured  by  a  single  tear, 
Just  entered  in  a  parish-register. 
With  common  dust,  forgotten  to  remain  : 
And  shall  I  seek  what  thou  couldst  not  obtain — 
A  name  for  men  when  I  am  dead  to  speak  ? — 
Oh  !  let  me  something  more  substantial  seek ; 
Let  me  no  more  on  man's  poor  praise  depend. 
But  learn  one  lesson  from  my  buried  Friend. 


TALE   VIIL 


[PABEWELL  AKD  BETDBIf.] 

BARNABT,  THE  SHOPMAN. 
I. 

Fabzwell  !  to  him  whom  just  across  my  way 
I  see  his  shop  attending  day  by  day ; 
Save  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  duly  goes 
To  his  own  church,  in  his  own  Sunday  clothes. 
Young  though  he  is,  yet  careful  there  he  stands. 
Opening  his  shop  with  his  own  ready  hands ; 
Nor  scorns  the  broom  that  to  and  fro  he  moves, 
Cleaning  his  way,  for  cleanliness  he  loves. 
But  yet  preserves  not :  in  his  zeal  for  trade 
He  has  his  shop  an  ark  for  all  things  made  \ 
And  there,  in  spite  of  bis  all-guarding  eye, 
His  sundry  wares  in  strange  confusion  lie — 
Delightful  token  of  the  hute  that  keeps 
Those  mingled  matters  in  their  shapeless  heaps ; 
Yet  ere  he  rests  he  takes  them  all  away, 
And  order  smiles  on  the  returning  day. 

Most  ready  tradesman  he  of  men  !  alive 
To  all  that  turns  to  money — he  must  thrive. 
Obsequious,  civil,  loath  t'  offend  or  trust, 
And  full  of  awe  for  greatness — thrive  he  must ; 
For  well  he  knows  to  creep,  and  he  in  time, 
By  wealth  assisted,  will  aspire  to  climb. 

Painstaking  lad  he  was,  and  with  his  slate 
For  hours  in  useful  meditation  sate ; 
Puxzled,  and  seising  every  boy  at  hand, 
To  make  him — ^hard  the  labour  I — understand : 
But  when  of  learning  he  enough  possessed 
For  his  affairs,  who  would  might  learn  the  rest ; 
All  else  was  useless  when  he  had  obtained 
Knowledge  that  told  him  what  he  lost  or  gain'd. 
He  envied  no  man  for  his  learning;  he 
Who  was  not  rich  was  poor  with  narnahy : 
But  he  for  envy  has  no  thought  to  spare, 
Nor  love  nor  hate — ^his  heart  is  in  his  ware. 

Happy  the  man  whose  greatest  pleasure  lies 
In  the  fair  trade  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise ! 
To  him  how  bright  the  opening  day,  how  bless'd 
The  busy  noon,  how  sweet  the  evening  rest  t 
To  him  the  nation's  state  is  all  unknown, 
Whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  on  his  own. 
You  talk  of  patriots,  men  who  give  up  all, 
Yea,  life  itself,  at  their  dear  country's  call  I 
He  look'd  on  such  as  men  of  other  date. 
Men  to  admire,  and  not  to  imitate ; 
They  as  his  Bible-Saints  to  him  appear'd. 
Lost  to  the  world,  but  still  to  be  revered. 

Yet  there  *s  a  Widow,  in  a  neighbouring  street. 
Whom  he  contrives  in  Sunday-dress  to  meet ; 
Hers  house  and  land ;  and  these  are  more  delight 
To  him  than  learning,  in  the  proverb's  spite. 

The  Widow  sees  at  once  the  Trader's  views, 
And  means  to  soothe  him,  flatter,  and  refuse : 
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Yet  there  are  moments  when  a  woman  fails 
In  sach  design,  and  so  the  man  prevails. 
Love  she  has  not,  but,  in  a  guardlcss  hour. 
May  lose  her  purpose,  and  resign  her  power ; 
Yet  all  such  hazard  she  resolves  to  run, 
Pleased  to  be  woo'd,  and  fearless  to  be  won. 

Lovers  like  these,  as  dresses  thrown  aside, 
Are  kept  and  shown  to  feed  a  woman's  pride. 
Old-fashion'd,  ugly,  call  them  what  she  will, 
They  serve  as  signs  of  her  importance  still. 
She  thinks  they  might  inferior  forms  adotn. 
And  does  not  love  to  hear  them  used  with  scorn ; 
Till  on  some  day  when  she  has  need  of  dress. 
And  none  at  hand  to  serve  her  in  distress. 
She  takes  th*  insulted  robe,  and  turns  about ; 
Long-hidden  beauties  one  by  one  peer  out. 
"  'T  is  not  so  bad  !  See,  Jenny — I  declare 
"  'T  is  pretty  well,  and  then  't  is  lasting  wear ; 
"  And  what  is  fashion  ? — if  a  woman  's  wise, 
"  She  will  the  substance,  not  the  shadow,  prize ; 
"  'T  is  a  choice  silk,  and,  if  I  put  it  on, 
"  Off  go  these  ugly  trappings  every  one." 
The  dress  is  worn,  a  friendly  smile  is  raised, 
But  the  good  lady  for  her  courage  praised — 
Till  wonder  dies.     The  dress  is  worn  with  pride, 
And  not  one  trapping  yet  is  cast  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  man  his  six-day  toil  renews, 
And  on  the  seventh  he  worships  Heaven,  and  woes. 

I  leave  thee,  Bamaby ;  and  if  I  see 
Thee  once  again,  a  Burgess  thou  wilt  be. 

n. 

But  how  is  this  ?  I  left  a  thriving  man, 
Hight  Bamaby !  when  he  to  trade  began — 
Trade  his  delight  and  hope ;  and,  if  alive. 
Doubt  I  had  none  that  Bamaby  would  thrive : 
Yet  here  I  see  him,  sweeping,  as  before, 
The  very  dust  from  forth  the  very  door. 
So  would  a  miser !  but,  methinks,  the  shop 
Itself  is  meaner — has  he  made  a  stop  ? 

I  thought  I  should  at  least  a  burgess  see, 
And  lo !  't  is  but  an  older  Bamaby ; 
With  face  more  wrinkled,  with  a  coat  as  bare 
As  coats  of  his  once  begging  kindred  were ; 
Brushed  to  the  thread  that  is  distinctly  seen, 
And  beggarly  would  be,  but  that 't  is  clean. 

Why,  how  is  this  ?    Upon  a  closer  view. 
The  shop  is  narrow'd :  it  is  cut  in  two. 
Is  all  that  business  from  its  station  fled  ? 
Why,  Bamaby  I  thy  very  shop  is  dead  1 
Now,  what  the  cause  my  Friend  will  soon  relate — 
And  what  the  fall  from  that  predicted  fate. 


F,  A  common  cause  :  it  seems  his  lawful  gains 
Game  slowly  forth,  and  came  Mdth  care  and  pains. 
These  he,  indeed,  was  willing  to  bestow. 
But  still  his  progress  to  his  point  was  slow. 
And  might  be  quicken'd,  **  could  he  cheat  the  eyes 
"  Of  all  those  rascal-officers  and  spies, 
"  The  Customs'  greedy  tribe,  the  wolves  of  the 
Excise." 


Tea,  coffee,  spirits,  laces,  silks,  and  spice. 
And  sundry  drugs  that  bear  a  noble  price. 
Are  bought  for  little,  but  ere  sold,  the  things 
Are  deeply  charged  for  duty  of  the  king's. 
Now,  if  the  servants  of  this  king  would  keep 
At  a  kind  distance,  or  would  wink  or  sleep. 
Just  till  the  goods  in  safety  were  disposed. 
Why,  then  his  labours  would  be  quickly  closed. 
True !  some  have  thriven, — ^but  they  the  laws  de- 
fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  powers  they  should  have  satis- 
fied! 

Their  way  he  tried,  and,  finding  some  saeoess, 
His  heart  grew  stouter,  and  his  caution  less ; 
Then — ^for  why  doubt,  when  placed  in  Fortune's 

way? — 
There  was  a  bank,  and  that  was  sure  to  pay. 
Yes,  every  partner  in  that  thriving  bank 
He  judged  a  man  of  a  superior  rank. 
Were  he  but  one  in  a  concern  so  grand — 
Why  1  he  might  build  a  house  and  buy  him  land ; 
Then,  too,  the  Widow,  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
Would  not  refuse  with  such  a  man  to  dwell ; 
And,  to  complete  his  views,  he  might  be  made 
A  Borough-Justice,  when  he  ceased  to  trade ; 
For  he   had  known — ^well  pleased  to  know— a 

mayor 
Who  once  had  dealt  in  cheese  and  vinegar. 

Who  hastens  to  be  rich  resembles  him 
Who  is  resolved  that  he  will  quickly  swim. 
And  trusts  his  full-blown  bladders !    He,  indeed. 
With  these  supported,  moves  along  with  speed  : 
He  laughs  at  those  whom  untried  depths  alarm. 
By  caution  led,  and  moved  by  strength  of  fum ; 
Till  in  mid-way,  the  way  his  folly  chose. 
His  Aill-blown  bladder  bursts,  and  down  he  goes ! 
Or,  if  preserved,  't  is  by  their  friendly  aid 
Whom  he  despised  as  cautious  and  afraid. 

Who  could  resist  ?    Not  Bamaby.    Success 
A  while  his  pride  exalted — ^to  depress. 
Three  years  he  pass'd  in  feverish  hopes  and  fean, 
When  fled  the  profits  of  the  former  years ; 
Shook  by  the  law's  strong  arm,  all  he  had  gain*d 
He  dropp'd — and  hopeless,  penniless  remain'd. 


The  cruel  Widow,  whom  he  yet  pursued. 
Was  kind  but  cautious,  then  was  stem  and  rude. 
"  Should  wealth,  now  hers,  from  that  dear 

which  came, 
*'  Be  thrown  away  to  prop  a  smuggler's  fame  ?' 
She  spake  insulting ;  and  with  many  a  sigh. 
The  fallen  Trader  passed  her  mansion  by. 


Fear,  shame,  and  sorrow,  for  a  time  endnred, 
Th'  adventurous  man  was  min'd,  but  was  cured— 
His  weakness  pitied,  and  his  once  good  name 
The  means  of  his  returning  peace  became. 

He  was  assisted,  to  his  shop  withdrew. 
Half  let,  half  rented,  and  began  anew. 
To  smile  on  custom,  that  in  part  retum'd. 
With  the  small  gains  that  he  no  longer  spnm'd. 
Wam'd  by  the  past,  he  rises  with  the  day, 
And  tries  to  sweep  off  sorrow. Sweep  away! 
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TALE   IX. 


[fareweli.  asd  return.] 

JANE. 

I. 

Known  but  of  late,  I  yet  am  loath  to  leave 
The  gentle  Jane,  and  wonder  why  I  grieve — 
Not  for  her  wants,  for  she  has  no  distress, 
She  has  no  suffering  that  her  looks  express, 
Her  air  or  manner — ^hers  the  mild  good  sense 
That  wins  its  way  by  making  no  pretence. 

When  yet  a  child,  her  dying  mother  knew 
What,  left  by  her,  the  widow'd  man  would  do, 
And  gave  her  Jane,  for  she  had  power,  enough 
To  live  in  ease — of  love  and  care  a  proof. 
Enabled  thus,  the  maid  is  kind  to  all — 
Is  pious  too,  and  that  without  a  call. 
Not  that  she  doubts  of  calls  that  Heav'n  has  sent — 
Calls  to  believe,  or  warnings  to  repent ; 
But  that  she  rests  upon  the  Word  divine, 
Without  presuming  on  a  dubious  sign — 
A  sudden  light,  the  momentary  zeal 
Of  those  who  rashly  hope  and  warmly  feel ; 
These  she  rejects  not,  nor  on  these  relies, 
And  neither  feels  the  influence  nor  denies. 
Upon  the  sure  and  written  Word  she  trusts, 
And  by  the  Law  Divine  her  life  adjusts ; 
She  blames  not  her  who  other  creed  prefers, 
And  all  she  asks  is  charity  for  hers. 
Her  great  example  is  her  gracious  Lord ; 
Her  hope  his  promise,  and  her  guide  his  Word ; 
Her  quiet  alms  are  known  to  God  alone. 
Her  left  hand  knows  not  what  her  right  has  done ; 
Her  talents,  not  the  few,  she  well  improves, 
And  puts  to  use  in  labour  that  she  loves. 

Pensive,  though  good,  I  leave  thee,  gentle  maid — 
In  thee  confiding,  of  thy  peace  afraid, 
In  a  strange  world  to  act  a  trying  part, 
With  a  soft  temper  and  a  yielding  heart  I 


n. 


p. — How  fares  my  gentle  Jane,  with  spirit  meek, 
Whose  fate  with  some  foreboding  care  I  seek ; 
Her  whom  I  pitied  in  my  pride,  while  she. 
For  many  a  cause  more  weighty,  pitied  me ; 
For  she  has  wondered  how  the  idle  boy 
His  head  or  hands  would  usefully  employ — 
At  least  for  thee  his  grateful  spirit  pray'd, 
And  now  to  ask  thy  fortune  is  afraid. — 
How  fares  the  gentle  Jane  ? — 

F. — Know  first,  she  fares 
As  one  who  bade  adieu  to  earthly  cares ; 
As  one  by  virtue  guided,  and  who,  tried 
By  man's  deceit,  has  never  lost  her  guide. 

Her  age  I  knew  not,  but  it  seemM  the  age 
When  Love  is  wont  a  serious  war  to  wage 


In   female  hearts, — wh^n   hopes    and    fears  are 

strong, 
And  H  is  a  fatal  step  to  place  them  wrong ; 
For  childish  fancies  now  have  la' en  their  flight, 
And  love's  impressions  are  no  longer  light. 

Just  at  this  time — what  time  I  do  not  tell^ 
There  came  a  Stranger  in  the  place  to  dwell ; 
He  seem*d  as  one  who  sacred  truth  reveres, 
And  like  her  own  his  sentiments  and  years ; 
His  person  manly,  with  engaging  mien, 
His  spirit  quiet,  and  his  looks  serene. 
He  kept  from  all  disgraceful  deeds  aloof. 
Severely  tried,  and  foiuid  temptation-proof: 
This  was  by  most  unquestioned,  and  the  few 
Who  made  inquiry  said  report  was  true. 

His  very  choice  of  our  neglected  place 
£ndear*d  him  to  us — 't  was  an  act  of  grace ; 
And  soon  to  Jane,  our  unobtrusive  maid. 
In  still  respect  was  his  attention  paid ; 
Each  in  the  other  found  what  both  approved. 
Good  sense  and  quiet  manners :  these  they  loved. 

So  came  regard,  and  then  esteem,  and  then 
The  kind  of  friendship  women  have  with  men : 
At  length  'twas  love,  but  candid,  open,  fair. 
Such  as  became  their  years  and  character. 

In  their  discourse  religion  had  its  place. 
When  he  of  doctrines  talk'd,  and  she  of  grace. 
He  knew  the  different  sects,  the  varying  creeds. 
While  she,  leas  learned,  spake  of  virtuous  deeds : 
He  dwelt  on  errors  into  which  we  fall. 
She  on  the  gracious  remedy  for  all : 
So  between  both,  his  knowledge  and  her  own. 
Was  the  whole  Christian  to  perfection  shown. 
Though  neither  quite  approved  the  other's  part — 
Hers  without  learning,  his  without  a  heart — 
Still  to  each  other  they  were  dear,  were  good, 
And  all  these  matters  kindly  understood ; 
For  Jane  was  liberal,  and  her  friend  could  trust, — 
'*  He  thinks  not  with  me !  but  is  fair  and  just." 

Her  prudent  lover  to  her  man  of  law 
Show'd  how  he  lived :  it  seem'd  without  a  flaw  ; 
She  saw  their  moderate  means — content  with  what 
she  saw. 

Jane  had  no  doubts — with  so  much  to  admire, 
She  judged  it  insult  farther  to  inquire. 
The  lover  sought — what  lover  brooks  delay  ? — 
For  full  assent,  and  for  an  early  day— 
And  he  would  construe  well  the  soft  consenting 
Nay! 

The  day  was  near,  and  Jane,  with  book  in  hand, 
Sat  down  to  read — perhaps  might  understand : 
For  what  prevented  ? — say,  she  seem'd  to  read ; 
When  one  there  came,  her  own  sad  cause  to  plead ; 
A  stranger  she,  who  fearless  named  that  cause — 
A  breach  in  love's  and  honour's  sacred  laws. 

*<  In  a  far  country.  Lady,  bleak  and  wild, 
"  Report  has  reached  me  !  how  art  thou  beguiled  ! 
"  Or  dared  he  tell  thee  that  for  ten  sad  years 
*<  He  saw  me  struggling   with   fond  hopes  and 
fears? 
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"  From  my  dear  home  he  won  me,  bless'd  and 

"  To  be  his  victim." ''  Madam,  who  is  heV* 

*'  Not  yet  thy  husband,  Lady :  no !  not  yet ; 
"  For  he  has  first  to  pay  a  mighty  debt." 

*<  Speaks  he  not  of  religion  ?"—<<  So  he  speaks, 
*'  When  he  the  ruin  of  his  victim  seeks. 
''  How  smooth  and  gracious  were  his  words,  how 

sweet — 
"  The  fiend,  his  master,  prompting  his  deceit  I 
**  Me  he  with  kind  instruction  led  to  trust 
'*  In  one  who  seem*d  so  grave,  so  kind,  so  just. 
*'  Books  to  amuse  me,  and  inform,  he  brought, 
*'  Like  that  old  serpent  with  temptation  fraught ; 
"  His  like  the  precepts  of  the  wise  appeared, 
"  Till  I  imbibed  the  vice  I  had  not  fear'd. 
*'  By  pleasant  tales  and  dissertations  gay 
"  He  wiled  the  lessons  of  my  youth  away. 

*'  Of  moral  duties  he  would  talk,  and  prove 
'*  They  gave  a  sanction,  and  commanded  love ; 
"  His  sober  smile  at  forms  and  rites  was  shown, 
<*  To  make  my  mind  depraved,  and  like  his  own. 

**  But  wilt  thou  take  him  ?  wilt  thou  ruin  take, 
'*  With  a  grave  robber,  a  religious  rake  ? 
"  'T  is  not  to  serve  thee,  Lady,  that  I  came — 
"  'T  is  not  to  claim  him,  't  is  not  to  reclaim — 
**  But 't  is  that  he  may  for  my  wrongs  be  paid, 
**  And  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  wretch  he  made. 

"  Not  for  myself  I  thy  attention  claim — 
"  My  children  dare  not  take  their  father's  name  : 
"  They  know  no  parent's  love — love  will  not  dwell 

with  shame. 
'*  What  law  would  force,  he  not  without  it  gives, 
• "  And  hates  each  living  wretch,  because  it  lives ! 
"  Yet,  with  these  sinful  stains,  the  man  is  mine  : 
"  How  will  he  curse  me  for  this  rash  design  t 
'*  Yes — I  will  bear  his  curse,  but  him  will  not 

resign. 

"  I  see  thee  grieved ;  but.  Lady,  what  thy  grief  ? 
"  It  may  be  pungent,  but  it  must  be  brief. 
*'  Pious  thou  art ;  but  what  will  profit  thee, 
"  Match'd  with  a  demon,  woman's  piety  ? 
"  Not  for  thy  sake  my  wrongs  and  wrath  I  tell, 
**  Revenge  I  seek  I  but  yet  I  wish  thee  well. 
"  And  now  I  leave  thee  !   Thou  art  wam'd  by  one, 
*'  The  rock  on  which  her  peace  was  wreck'd  to 
shun." 

The  Lover  heard ;  but  not  in  time  to  stay 
A  woman's  vengeance  in  its  headlong  way : 
Yet  he  essay'd,  with  no  unpractised  skill, 
To  warp  the  judgment,  or  at  least  the  will ; 
To  raise  such  tumults  in  the  poor  weak  heart, 
That  Jane,  believing  all — yet  should  not  dare  to 
part. 

But  there  was  Virtue  in  her  mind  that  strove 
With  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  her  love ; 
He  told  what  hope  and  frailty  dared  to  tell, 
And  all  was  answer'd  by  a  stem  JFhrewell  I 

Home  with  his  consort  he  retum'd  once  more, 
And  they  resumed  the  life  they  led  before. 


Not  so  our  maiden.    She,  before  resign'd, 
Had  now  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind — 
And  felt  the  languid  grief  that  the  deserted  find : 
On  him  she  had  reposed  each  worldly  view. 
And,  when  he  fail'd,  the  world  itself  withdrew, 
With  all  its  prospects.     Nothing  could  restore 
To  Ufe  its  value  ;  hope  would  live  no  more  : 
Pensive  by  nature,  she  can  not  sustain 
The  sneer  of  pity  that  the  heartless  feign ; 
But  to  the  pressure  of  her  grie&  gives  way, 
A  quiet  victim,  and  a  patient  prey : 
The  one  bright  view  that  she  had  cherish'd  die^ 
And  other  hope  must  from  the  future  rise. 

She  still  extends  to  grief  and  want  her  aid. 
And  by  the  comfort  she  imparts  is  paid : 
Death  is  her  soul's  relief:  to  him  she  flies 
For  consolation  that  this  world  denies. 
No  more  to  life's  false  promises  she  clings, 
She  longs  to  change  this  troubled  state  of  things, 
Till  every  rising  mom  the  happier  prospect  brings. 


TALE    X. 


[farewell  and  retubn.] 

THE  ANCIENT  MANSION. 

I. 

To  part  is  painful ;  nay,  to  bid  adieu 
E'en  to  a  favourite  spot  is  painful  too. 
That  fine  old  Seat,  with  all  those  oaks  around. 
Oft  have  I  view'd  with  reverence  so  profound. 
As    something    sacred    dwelt    in    that  deliciottB 
ground. 

There,  with  its  tenantry  about,  reside 
A  genuine  English  race,  the  country's  pride ; 
And  now  a  Lady,  last  of  all  that  race, 
Is  the  departing  spirit  of  the  place. 
Hers  is  the  last  of  all  that  noble  blood, 
That  flow'd  through  generations  brave  and  good ; 
And  if  there  dwells  a  native  pride  in  her, 
It  is  the  pride  of  name  and  character. 

True,  she  will  speak,  in  her  abundant  seal, 
Of  stainless  honour ;  that  she  needs  must  feel ; 
She  must  lament  that  she  is  now  the  last 
Of  all  who  gave  such  splendour  to  the  past. 

Still  are  her  habits  of  the  ancient  kind ; 
She  knows  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  bUnd : 
She  holds,  so  she  believes,  her  wealth  in  trust ; 
And  being  kind,  with  her,  is  being  just. 
Though  soul  and  body  she  delights  to  aid. 
Yet  of  her  skill  she 's  pradentlv  afraid : 
So  to  her  chaplain's  care  she  tnis  commends, 
And  when  that  craves,  the  village  doctor  sends. 

At  church  attendance  she  requires  of  all 
Who  would  be  held  in  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
A  due  respect  to  each  degree  she  shows, 
And  pays  the  debt  that  every  mortal  owes ; 
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'T  is  by  opinion  that  rdspect  is  led, 

The  rich  esteem  because  the  poor  are  fed. 

Her  servants  all,  if  so  we  maj  describe 
That  ancient,  grave,  observant,  decent  tribe, 
Who  with  her  share  the  blessings  of  the  Hall, 
Are  kind  but  grave,  are  proud  but  courteous  all — 
Proud  of  their  lucky  lot  I  Behold,  how  stands 
That  grey-hair'd  butler,  waiting  her  commands ; 
The  Lady  dines,  and  every  day  he  feels 
That  his  good  mistress  falters  in  her  meals. 
With  what  respectful  manners  he  entreats 
That  she  would  eat — ^yet  Jacob  little  eats ; 
When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 
Entreats  the  noble  dame  once  more  to  try. 
Their  years  the  same ;  and  he  has  never  known 
Another  place ;  and  this  he  deems  his  own,— • 
AH  appertains  to  him.    Whatever  he  sees 
Is  oursl — '*our  house,  our  land,  our  walks,  our 
trees !" 

But  still  he  fears  the  time  is  just  at  hand 
When  he  no  more  shall  in  that  presence  stand ; 
And  he  resolves,  with  mingled  grief  and  pride, 
To  serve  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
"He  has  enough,"  he  says,  with  many  a  sigh, 
**  For  him  to  serve  his  God,  and  learn  to  die : 
"  He  and  his  lady  shall  have  heard  their  call, 
"  And  the  new  folk,  the  strangers,  may  have  all." 

But,  leaving  these  to  their  accustom'd  way. 
The  Seat  itself  demands  a  short  delay. 
We  all  have  interest  there — the  trees  that  grow 
Near  to  that  seat,  to  that  their  grandeur  owe ; 
They  take,   but  largely   pay,   and    equal   grace 

bestow : 
They  hide  a  part,  but  still  the  part  they  shade 
Is  more  inviting  to  our  fancy  made ; 
And,  if  the  eye  be  robVd  of  half  its  sight, 
Th*  imagination  feels  the  more  delight. 
These  giant  oaks  by  no  man's  order  stand ; 
Heaven  did  the  work ;  by  no  man  was  it  plann'd. 

Here  I  behold  no  puny  works  of  art, 
None  give  me  reasons  why  these  views  impart 
Such  charm  to  fill  the  mind,  such  joy  to  swell  the 

heart. 
These  very  pinnacles,  and  turrets  small, 
And  windows  dim,  have  beauty  in  them  all. 
How  stately  stand  yon  pines  upon  the  hill. 
How  soft  the  murmurs  of  that  living  rill ! 
And  o'er  the  park's  tall  paling,  scarcely  higher. 
Peeps  the  low  Church  and  shows  the  modest  spire. 
Unnumber'd  violets  on  those  banks  appear, 
And  all  the  first-born  beauties  of  the  year. 
The  grey-green  blossoms  of  the  willows  bring 
The  large  wild  bees  upon  the  labouring  wing ; 
Then  comes  the  Summer  with  augmented  pride. 
Whose  pure  small  streams  along  the  valleys  glide : 
Her  richer  Flora  their  brief  charms  display. 
And,  as  the  fruit  advances,  fall  away. 
Then  shall  th'  autiunnal  yellow  clothe  the  leaf, 
What  time  the  reaper  binds  the  burden'd  sheaf: 
Then  silent  groves  denote  the  dying  year. 
The  morning  frost,  and  noontide  gossamer ; 
And  all  be  silent  in  the  scene  around, 
All  save  the  distant  sea's  uncertain  sound. 


Or  here  and  there  the  gun  whose  loud  report 
Proclaims  to  man  that  Death  is  but  his  sport. 
And  then  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  blow, 
Then  fall  the  flaky  stars  of  gathering  snow, 
When  on  the  thorn  the  ripening  sloe,  yet  blue. 
Takes  the  bright  varnish  of  the  morning  dew ; 
The  aged  moss  grows  brittle  on  the  pale, 
The  dry  boughs  splinter  in  the  windy  gale. 
And  every  changing  season  of  the  year 
Stamps  on  the  scene  its  English  character. 

Farewell !  a  prouder  Mansion  I  may  see, 
But  much  must  meet  in  that  which  equals  thee  1 


n. 


I  leave  the  town,  and  take  a  well-known  way. 
To  that  old  mansion  in  the  closing  day. 
When  beams  of  golden  light  are  shed  around,' 
And  sweet  is  every  sight  and  every  sound. 
Pass  but  this  hill,  and  I  shall  then  behold 
The  Seat  so  honour'd,  so  admired  of  old. 
And  yet  admired^— 

Alas !  I  see  a  change. 
Of  odious  kind,  and  lamentably  strange. 
Who  had  done  this?    The  good  old  Lady  lies 
Within  her  tomb ;  but  who  could  this  advise  ? 
What  barbarous  hand  could  all  this  mischief  do, 
And  spoil  a  noble  house  to  make  it  new  ? 
Who  had  done  this  ?    Some  genuine  Son  of  Trade 
Has  all  this  dreadful  devastation  made  ; 
Some  man  with  line  and  rule,  and  evil  eye, 
Who  could  no  beauty  in  a  tree  descry. 
Save  in  a  clump,  when  station'd  by  his  hand. 
And  standing  where  his  genius  bade  them  stand ; 
Some  true  admirer  of  the  time's  reform. 
Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a  storm. 
Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace, 
To  put  his  own  dear  fancies  in  their  place. 
He  hates  concealment :  all  that  was  enclosed 
By  venerable  wood  is  now  exposed. 
And  a  few  stripling  elms  and  oaks  appear, 
Fenced  round  by  boards  to  keep  them  from  the 
deer. 

I  miss  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  old  scene. 
And  see  not  what  these  clumps  and  imtches  mean ! 
This  shrubby  belt  that  runs  the  land  around 
Shuts  freedom  out !  what  being  likes  a  bound  ? 
The  shrubs  indeed,  and  ill-placed  flowers,  are  gay. 
And  some  would  praise ;  I  wish  they  were  away, 
That  in  the  wild-wood  maze  I  as  of  old  might 

stray. 
The  things  themselves  are  pleasant  to  behold. 
But  not  like  those  which  we  beheld  of  old, — 
That  half-hid  mansion,  with  its  wide  domain, 
Unbound  and  unsubdued ! — but  sighs  are  vain ; 
It  is  the  rage  of  Taste — ^the  rule  and  compass 

reign. 

As  thus  my  spleen  upon  the  view  I  fed, 
A  man  approach'd  me,  by  his  grandchild  led — 
A  blind  old  man,  and  she  a  fair  young  maid. 
Listening  in  love  to  what  her  grandsire  said. 
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And  thus  with  gentle  voice  he  spoke — 
"  Come  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade, 

"  Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook ; 
*'  For  well  I  know  the  sound  it  made, 

"  When,  dashing  o'er  the  stony  rill, 

"  It  murmur'd  to  St.  Osyth's  Mill." 

The  Lass  replied — "  The  trees  ore  fled, 
"  They  've  cut  the  brook  a  straighter  bed  : 
"  No  shades  the  present  lords  allow, 
"  The  miller  only  murmurs  now ; 
"  The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake, 
**  And  form  a  pond  they  call  a  lake.*' 

**  Then,  lassie,  lead  thy  grandsire  on, 
"  And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 

'*  A  cup  is  fastened  to  the  stone, 

*'  And  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring, 

"  That  soon  its  rocky  cist  forsakes, 

'^  And  green  its  mossy  passage  makes." 

"  The  holy  spring  is  tum*d  aside, 
**  The  rock  is  gone,  the  stream  is  dried  ; 
*'  The  plough  has  levell'd  all  around, 
*'  And  here  is  now  no  holy  ground." 

"  Then,  lass,  thy  grandsire's  footsteps  guide 
**  To  Buhner's  Tree,  the  giant  oak, 

"  Whose  boughs  the  keeper's  cottage  hide, 
*'  And  port  the  church-way  lane  o'erlook ; 

"  A  boy,  I  climb'd  the  topmost  bough, 

"  And  I  would  feel  its  shadow  now. 


"  Or,  lassie,  lead  me  to  the  west, 

**  Where  grew  the  elm-trees  thick  and  tall, 
"  Where  rooks  unnumber*d  build  their  nest — 

"  Deliberate  birds,  and  prudent  all : 
^*  Their  notes,  indeed,  are  harsh  and  rude, 
'*  But  they  're  a  social  multitude." 

"  The  rooks  are  shot,  the  trees  are  fell'd, 
"  And  nest  and  nursery  all  expell'd ; 
**  With  better  fate,  the  giant-tree, 
'*  Old  Bulmer's  Oak,  is  gone  to  sea. 
"  The  church-way  walk  is  now  no  more, 
<*  And  men  must  other  ways  explore  : 
"  Though  this  indeed  promotion  gains, 
"  For  this  the  park's  new  wall  contains ; 
*^  And  here  I  fear  we  shall  not  meet 
*^  A  shade — although,  perchance,  a  seat." 

"  O  then,  my  lassie,  lead  the  way 
"  To  Comfort's  Home,  the  ancient  inn ; 

"  That  something  holds,  if  we  can  pay — 
"  Old  David  is  our  living  kin ; 

"  A  servant  once,  he  still  preserves 

**  His  name,  and  in  his  o£9ce  serves." 

"  Alas  I  that  mine  should  be  the  fate 

"  Old  David's  sorrows  to  relate  : 

"  But  they  were  brief:  not  long  before 

"  He  died,  his  office  was  no  more. 

**  The  kennel  stands  upon  the  ground, 

"  With  something  of  the  former  sound." 


"  O  then,"  the  grieving  Man  replied, 

"  No  further,  lassie,  let  me  stray ; 

'*  Here 's  nothing  left  of  ancient  pride, 

"  Of  what  was  grand,  of  what  was  gay : 
<*  But  all  is  changed,  is  lost,  is  sold — 
''  AU,  all  that 's  left  is  chilling  cold. 
'*  I  seek  for  comfort  here  in  vain, 
**  Then  lead  me  to  my  cot  again." 


TALE   XL 


[fareweu.  akb  return.] 

THE  MERCHANT. 

I. 

Lo !  one  appears,  to  whom  if  I  should  dare 
To  say  Farewell !  the  lordly  man  would  stare, — 
Would  stretch  his  goodly  form  some  inches  higher, 
And  then,  without  a  single  word,  retire ; 
Or  from  his  state  might  haply  condescend 
To  doubt  his   memory — '*  Ha !   your   name,   my 
friend !" 

He  is  the  master  of  these  things  we  see. 
Those  vessels  proudly  riding  by  the  quay ; 
With  all  those  mountain  heaps  of  coal  that  lie, 
For  half  a  county's  wonder  and  supply. 
Boats,  cables,  anchors,  all  to  him  pertain, — 
A  swimming  fortune,  all  his  father's  gain. 
He  was  a  porter  on  the  quay,  and  one 
Proud  of  his  fortune,  prouder  of  his  son, — 
Who  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  much  distress'd 
To  see  his  father  was  no  better  dress'd. 
Yet  for  this  parent  did  the  son  erect 
A  tomb— 't  is  whisper'd  he  must  not  expect 
The  like  for  him  when  he  shall  near  it  sleep, — 
Where  we  behold  the  marble  cherubs  weep. 

There  are  no  merchants  who  with  us  reside 
In  half  his  state, — no  wonder  he  has  pride  ; 
Then  he  parades  around  that  vast  estate, 
As  if  he  spum'd  the  slaves  that  make  him  great  \ 
Speaking  in  tone  so  high,  as  if  the  ware 
Was  nothing  worth— at  least  not  worth  his  care  ; 
Yet  should  he  not  these  bulky  stores  contemn. 
For  all  his  glory  he  derives  from  them ; 
And  were  it  not  for  that  neglected  store. 
This  great  rich  man  would  be  extremely  poor. 

Generous,  men  call  him,  for  he  deigns  to  give ; 
He  condescends  to  say  the  poor  must  live : 
Yet  in  his  seamen  not  a  sign  appears 
That  they  have  much  respect  or  many  fears ; 
With  inattention  they  their  patron  meet. 
As  if  they  thought  his  dignity  a  cheat ; 
Or  of  himself  as,  having  much  to  do 
With  their  afiairs,  he  very  little  knew; 
As  if  his  ways  to  them  so  well  were  known. 
That  they  might  hear,  and  bow,  and  take  their 
own. 
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He  might  contempt  for  men  so  humble  feel, 
Bat  this  experience  taught  him  to  conceal ; 
For  sailors  do  not  to  a  lord  at  land, 
As  to  their  captain,  in  submission  stand  ; 
Nor  have  mere  pomp  and  pride  of  look  or  speech 
Been  able  yet  respect  or  awe  to  teach. 


Guns,  when  with  powder  charged,  will  make  a 
noise, 
To  frighten  babes  and  be  the  sport  of  boys ; 
But  when  within  men  find  there  's  nothing  more, 
They  shout  contemptuous  at  the  idle  roar. 
Thus  will  our  lofty  man  to  all  appear, 
With  nothing  charged  that  they  respect  or  fear. 

His  Lady,  too,  to  her  large  purse  applies. 
And  aU  she  fancies  at  the  instant  buys. 
How  bows  the  market,  when,  from  stall  to  stall. 
She  walks  attended !  how  respectful  all ! 
To  her  tree  orders  every  maid  attends. 
And  strangers  wonder  what  the  woman  spends. 

There  is  an  auction,  and  the  people,  shy. 
Are  loath  to  bid,  and  yet  desire  to  buy. 
Jealous  they  gaze  with  ndngled  hope  and  fear, 
Of  buying  cheaply,  and  of  paying  dear. 
They  see  the  hammer  with  determined  air 
Seized  for  despatch,  and  bid  in  pure  despair ! 
They  bid — the  hand  is  quiet  as  before, — 
Still  stands  old  Puff  till  one  advances  more. — 
Behold  great  madam,  gliding  through  the  crowd : 
Hear  her  too  bid — decisive  tone  and  loud ! 
"  Going !  't  is  gone  I"  the  hammer-holder  cries — 
*'  Joy  to  you.  Lady  !  you  have  gain'd  a  prize." 

Thus  comes  and  goes  the  wealth  that,  saved  or 
spent. 
Buys  not  a  moment's  credit  or  content. 

Farewell  t  your  fortune  I  forbear  to  guess ; 
For  chance,  as  well  as  sense,  may  give  success. 


n. 


P, — Say,  what  yon  buildings,  neat  indeed,  but 
low. 
So  much  alike,  in  one  commodious  row  ? 

F. — You  see  our   Alms-house :    ancient  men, 

decayed. 
Are  here  sustain'd,  who  lost  their  way  in  trade ; 
Here  they  have  aU  that  sober  men  require — 
So  thought  the  Poet — "  meat,  and  clothes,  and 

fire ;" 
A  little  garden  to  each  house  pertains, 
Convenient  each,  and  kept  with  little  pains. 
Here  for  the  sick  are  nurse  and  medicine  found; 
Here  walks  and  shaded  alleys  for  the  sound ; 
Books  of  devotion  on  the  shelves  are  placed, 
And  not  forbidden  are  the  books  of  taste. 
The  Church  is  near  them — ^in  a  common  seat 
The  pious  men  with  grateful  spirit  meet : 
Thus  frt>m  the  world,  which  they  no  more  admire. 
They  all  in  silent  gratitude  retire. 


P.— And   is  it  so?     Have  all,   with  grateful 
mind. 
The  world  relinquished,  and  its  ways  resigned  ? 
Look  they  not  back  with  lingering  love  and  slow. 
And  fain  would  once  again  the  oft-tried  follies 
know? 

F. — Too  surely  some !    We  must  not  think  that 
aU 
Call*d  to  be  hermits  would  obey  the  call ; 
We  must  not  think  that  all  forget  the  state 
In  which  they  moved,  and  bless  their  humbler 

fate; 
But  all  may  here  the  waste  of  life  retrieve, 
And,  ere  they  leave  the  world,  its  vices  leave. 

See  yonder  man,  who  walks  apart,  and  seems 
Wrapp'd  in  some  fond  and  visionary  schemes ; 
Who  looks  uneasy,  as  a  man  oppressed 
By  that  large  copper  badge  upon  his  breast. 
His  iminful  shame,  his  self-tormenting  pride, 
Would  all  that  *s  visible  in  bounty  hide ; 
And  much  his  anxious  breast  is  swell'd  with  woe, 
That  where  he  goes  his  badge  must  with  him  go. 

P.— Who  then  is  he  ?    Do  I  behold  aright  ? 
My  lofty  Merchant  in  this  humble  plight  t 
Still  has  he  pride  ? 

F. — ^If  common  fame  be  just, 
He  yet  has  pride, — the  pride  that  licks  the  dust ; 
Pride  that  can  stoop,  and  feed  upon  the  base 
AAd  wretched  flattery  of  this  humbling  place- 
Nay,  feeds  himself !     His  failing  is  avow*d. 
He  of  the  cause  that  made  him  poor  is  proud ; 
Proud  of  his  greatness,  of  the  sums  he  spent, 
And  honours  shown  him  wheresoever  he  went. 

Yes !  there  he  walks,  that  lofty  man  is  he. 
Who  was  so  rich ;  but  great  he  could  not  be. 
Now  to  the  paupers  who  about  him  stand. 
He  tells  of  wonders  by  his  bounty  plann'd, — 
Tells  of  his  traffic,  where  his  vessels  sail'd, 
And  what  a  trade  he  drove — before  he  fail'd ; 
Then  what  a  failure,  not  a  paltry  sum. 
Like  a  mean  trader,  but  for  half  a  plum ; 
His  Lady's  wardrobe  was  apprised  so  high. 
At  his  own  sale,  that  nobody  would  buy ! — 
^*  But  she  is  gone,"  he  cries,  **  and  never  saw 
*'  The  spoil  and  havoc  of  our  cruel  law : 
"  My  steeds,  our  chariot  that  so  roU'd  along, 
**  Admired  of  all !  they  sold  them  for  a  song. 
"  You  all  can  witness  what  my  purse  could  do, 
**  And  now  I  wear  a  badge  like  one  of  you, 
"  Who  in  my  service  had  been  proud  to  live, — 
"  And  this  is  all  a  thankless  town  will  give. 
**  I,  who  have  raised  the  credit  of  that  town, 
"  And  gave  it,  thankless  as  it  is,  renown — 
^*  Who  've  done  what  no  man  there   had   done 

before— 
"  Now  hide  my  head  within  an  Alms-house  door — 
**  Deprived  of  all — ^my  wife,  my  wealth,  my  vote, 
"  Ajad  in  this  blue  defilement Cune  the  Coat  I" 
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TALE   XII. 


[farewell  and  retdrk.] 
THE  BROTHER  BURGESSES. 


Two  busy  Brothers  in  our  place  reside, 
And  wealthy  each,  his  party's  boast  and  pride ; 
Sons  of  one  father,  of  two  mothers  bom. 
They  hold  each  other  in  true  party-scorn. 

Jamea  is  the  one  who  for  the  people  fights, 
The  sturdy  champion  of  their  dubious  rights ; 
Merchant  and  seaman  rough,  but  not  the  less 
Keen  in  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness ; 
And  what  his  happiness  ? — To  see  his  store 
Of  wealth  increase,   till  Mammon   groans,  "  No 
more  I" 

James  goes  to  church — because  his  father  went. 
But  does  not  hide  his  leaning  to  dissent ; 
Reasons  for  this,  whoe'er  may  frown,  he  'U  speak — 
Yet  the  old  pew  receives  him  once  a-week. 

Charles  is  a  churchman,  and  has  all  the  zeal 
That  a  strong  member  of  his  church  can  feel ; 
A  loyal  subject  is  the  name  he  seeks ; 
He  of  "  his  King  and  Country"  proudly  speaks ; 
He  says,  his  brother,  and  a  rebel-crew 
Minded  like  him,  the  nation  would  undo, 
If  they  had  power,  or  were  esteem'd  enough 
Of  those  who  had,  to  bring  their  plans  to  proof. 

James  answers  sharply — '^  1  will  never  place 
'^  My  hopes  upon  a  Lordship  or  a  Grace  I 
**  To  some  great  man  you  bow,  to  greater  he, 
"  Who  to  the  greatest  bends  his  supple  knee, 
'*  That  so  the  manna  from  the  head  may  drop, 
"  And  at  the  lowest  of  the  kneelers  stop. 
'*  Lords  call  you  loyal,  and  on  them  you  call 
'*  To  spare  you  something  from  our  plundered  all : 
'*  If  tricks  like  these  to  slaves  can  treasure  bring, 
^*'  Slaves  well  may  shout  them  hoarse  for  *  Churoh 
and  King!'" 

"  Brother !"  says  Charles,^"  yet  brother  is  a 
name 
'*  I  own  with  pity,  and  I  speak  with  shame, — 
**  One  of  these  days  you  '11  surely  lead  a  mob, 
'^  And  then  the  hangman  will  conclude  the  job." 

*'  And  would  you,  Charles,  in  that  unlucky  case, 
"  Beg  for  his  life  whose  death  would  bring  disgrace 
<<  On  you  and  all  the  loyal  of  our  race  ? 
<<  Your  worth  would  surely  from  the  halter  bring 
"  One  neck,  and  I  a  patriot  then  might  sing — 
"  A  brother  patriot  I — God  save  our  noble  king !" 

"James!"   said    the  graver  man,  in  manner 
grave — 
"  Your  neck  I  could  not,  I  your  soul  would  save : 
"  Oh  !  ere  that  day— alas,  too  likely  !^ome, 
**  I  would  prepare  your  mind  to  meet  your  doom, 


"  That  then  the  priest,  who  prays  with  that  bad 

race 
"  Of  men,  may  find  you  not  devoid  of  grace." 

These  are  the  men  who,  from  their  seats  above, 
Hear  frequent  sermons  on  fraternal  love  ; 
Nay,  each  approves,  and  answers — **  Very  trae ! 
"  Brother  would  heed  it,  were  he  not  a  Jew." 


n. 

P.— Read  I  aright  ?  beneath  this  sUtely  stone 
The  Brothers  rest  in  peace,  their  grave  is  one  ! 
What  friend,  what  fortune  interfered,  that  they 
Take  their  long  sleep  together,  clay  with  clay  ? 
How  came  it  thus  ? — 

F. — It  was  their  own  request, 
By  both  repeated,  that  they  thus  might  rest. 

P.— 'Tis  well !  Did  friends  at  length  the  pair 
unite  ? 
Or  was  it  done  because  the  deed  was  right  ? 
Bid  the  cool  q>irit  of  enfeebling  age 
Chill  the  warm  blood,  and  calm  the  party  rage. 
And  kindly  lead  them,  in  their  closing  day, 
To  put  their  animosity  away, 
Incline  their  hearts  to  live  in  love  and  peac«. 
And  bid  the  ferment  in  each  bosom  cease  ? 

F. — Rich  men  have  runners,  who  will  to  and  fto 
In  search  of  food  for  their  amusement  go  ; 
Who  watch  their  spirits,  and  with  tales  of  grief 
Yield  to  their  mehmcholy  minds  relief; 
Who  of  their  foes  will  each  mishap  relate, 
And  of  their  friends  the  &U  or  failings  state. 

One  of  this  breed — the  Jackal  who  supplied 
Our  Burgess  Charles  with  food  for  spleen   and 

pride — 
Before  he  utter'd  what  his  memory  brought, 
On  its  effect,  in  doubtful  matters,  thought. 
Lest  he,  perchance,  in  his  intent  might  trip, 
Or  a  strange  fact  might  indiscreetly  slip ; — 
But  he  one  morning  had  a  tale  to  bring. 
And  felt  full  sure  he  need  not  weigh  the  thing ; 
77uU  must  be  welcome !  With  a  smiling  face 
He  watch'd  the  acoustom'd  nod,  and  took  hispLaoe. 

"  Well!   you  have  news — I  see  it — Good,  my 
friend! 
"  No  preface,  Peter.    Speak,  man, — ^I  attend." 

**  Then,  sir,  I*  m  told — nay,  't  is  beyond  dispute — 
"  Our  Burgess  James  is  routed  horse  and  foot ; 
*^  He  '11  not  be  seen ;  a  clerk  for  him  appears, 
"  And  their  precautions  testify  their  fears ; 
"  Before  the  week  be  ended  you  shall  see 
*'  That  our  famed  patriot  will  a  bankrupt  be." 

"  WiU  he,  by !   No,  I  will  not  be  profane— 

**  But  James  a  bankrupt !  Boy,  my  hat  and  caae. 
'*  No !  he  '11  refuse  my  offers — Let  my  think ! 
*'  So  would  I  his :  here,  give  me  pen  and  ink. 

''  There !   that  will  do What!  let  my  lather's 

son,  ,1 

"  My  brother,  want — and  I — away !  and  run,  : ! 
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^^  Run  as  for  life,  and  then  return — ^but  stay 
'*  To  take  his  message — ^now,  away,  away  V 

The  pride  of  James  was  shaken  as  he  read — 
The  Brothers  met — the  angry  spirit  fled : 
Few  words  were  needed — in  the  look  of  each 
There  was  a  language  words  can  neyer  reach ; 
But  when   they  took    each    other's   hand,   and 

press'd, 
Subsiding  tumult  sank  to  endless  rest ; 
Nor  party  wrath  with  quick  affection  strove, 
Drowned  in  the  tears  of  reconciling  love. 

Afiairs  confused,  and  business  at  a  stand. 
Were  soon  set  right  by  Charles's  powerful  hand ; 
The  rudest  mind  in  this  rude  place  enjoy'd 
The  pleasing  thought  of  enmity  destroy'd, 
And  so  destroy'd,  that  neither  spite  nor  spleen, 
Nor  peevish  look,  firom  that  bless'd  hour  were  seen ; 
Yet  each  his  party  and  his  spirit  kept, 
Though  all  the  harsh  and  angry  passions  slept. 

P. — And  they  too  sleep  I  and,  at  their  joint  re- 
quest, 
Within  one  tomb,  beneath  one  stone,  they  rest  I 


TALE   XIIL 

[fabewell  and  betubn.] 
THE  DEAN'S  LADY. 


Next,  to  a  Lady  I  must  bid  adieu 

Whom  some  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a  '^  Blue.** 

There  needs  no  more — ^when  that  same  word  is 

said, 
The  men  grow  shy,  respectful,  and  afraid ; 
Save  the  choice  friends  who  in  her  colour  dress, 
And  all  her  praise  in  words  like  hers  express. 

Why  should  proud  man  in  man  that  knowledge 

prize 
Which  he  affects  in  woman  to  despise  ? 
Is  he  not  envious  when  a  lady  gains, 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  with  little  pains, 
What  he  in  many  a  year  with  painftil  toil  obtains  ? 
For  surely  knowledge  should  not  odious  grow. 
Nor  ladies  be  despised  for  what  they  know ; 
Truth,  to  no  sex  confined,  her  friends  invites, 
And  woman,  long  restrained,  demands  her  rights. 
Nor  should  a  light  and  odious  name  be  thrown 
On   the  fair   dame  who  makes  that  knowledge 

known — 
Who  bravely  dares  the  world's  sarcastic  sneer, 
And  what  she  is,  is  willing  to  appear. 

"  And  what  she  is  not !"  peevish  man  replies, 
His  envy  owning  what  his  pride  denies : 
But  let  him,  envious  as  he  is,  repair 
To  this  sage  Dame,  and  meet  conviction  there. 


Miranda  sees  her  morning  levee  fiU'd 
With  men,  in  every  art  and  science  skill'd — 
Men  who  have  gain'd  a  name,  whom  she  invites. 
Because  in  men  of  genius  she  delights. 
To  these  she  puts  her  questions,  that  produce 
Discussion  vivid,  and  discourse  abstruse  : 
She  no  opinion  for  its  boldness  spares, 
But  loves  to  show  her  audience  what  she  d^es ; 
The  creeds  of  all  men  she  takes  leave  to  sift. 
And,  quite  impartial,  turns  her  own  adrift. 

Her  noble  mind,  with  independent  force, 
Her  Bector  questions  on  his  late  discourse  \ 
Perplex'd  and  pain'd,  he  wishes  to  retire 
From    one    whom    critics,   nay,   whom    crowds, 

admire — 
From  her  whose  faith  on  no  man's  dictate  leans. 
Who  her  large  creed  from  many  a  teacher  gleans ; 
Who  for  herself  will  judge,  debate,  decide. 
And  be  her  own  "  philosopher  and  guide.'' 

Why  call  a  hidy  blue  f  It  is  because 
She  reads,  converses,  studies  for  applause ; 
And  therefore  all  that  she  desires  to  know 
Is  just  as  much  as  she  can  fairly  show. 
The  real  knowledge  we  in  secret  hide. 
It  is  the  counterfeit  that  makes  our  pride. 
**  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"-— 
So  sings  the  Poet,  and  so  let  him  sing : 
But  if  from  little  learning  danger  rose, 
I  know  not  who  in  safety  could  repose. 
The  evil  rises  from  our  own  mistake. 
When  we  our  ignorance  for  knowledge  take ; 
Or  when  the  little  that  we  have,  through  pride 
And  vain  poor  self-love  viewed,  is  magnified. 
Nor  is  your  deepest  Azure  always  free 
From  these  same  dangerous  calls  of  vanity. 

Yet  of  the  sex  are  those  who  never  show. 
By  way  of  exhibition,  what  they  know. 
Their  books  are  read  and  praised,  and  so  are  they, 
But  all  without  design,  without  display. 
Is  there  not  One  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  paints  them  strongly  with  tmrivall'd  pen  ? 
All  their  fierce  Passions  in  her  scenes  appear, 
Terror  she  bids  arise,  bids  fall  the  tear; 
Looks  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  mind. 
And  gives  the  finished  portraits  to  mankind, 
By  sldll  conducted,  and  to  Nature  true, — 
And  yet  no  man  on  earth  would  call  Joanna  blue  I 

Not  so  Miranda!    She  is  ever  press'd 
To  give  opinions,  and  she  gives  her  best. 
To  these  with  gentle  smile  her  guests  incline. 
Who  come  to  hear,  improve,  applaud, — and  dine. 

Her  hungry  mind  on  every  subject  feeds ; 
She  Adam  Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart  reads ; 
Locke  entertains  her,  and  she  wonders  why 
His  famous  Essay  is  consider'd  dry. 
For  her  amusement  in  her  vacant  hours 
Are  earths  and  rocks  and  animals  and  flowers : 
She  could  the  farmer  at  his  work  assist, 
A  systematic  agriculturist. 
Some  men,  indeed,  would  curb  the  female  mind. 
Nor  let  us  see  that  they  themselves  are  blind ; 
But — ^thank  our  stars ! — the  liberal  times  allow 
That  all  may  think,  and  men  have  rivals  now. 
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Miranda  deems  all  knowledge  might  be  gain'd — 
*<  But  Bhe  is  idle,  nor  has  much  attain'd ; 
"  Men  are  in  her  deceived :  she  knows  at  most 
"  A  few  light  matters,  for  she  scorns  to  boast : 
*^  Her  mathematic  studies  she  resigned — 
*'  They  did  not  suit  the  genius  of  her  mind. 
^*  She  thought  indeed  the  higher  parts  sublime, 
<«  But  then  they  took  a  monstrous  deal  of  time  V 

Frequent  and  full  the  letters  she  delights 
To  read  in  part ;  she  names  not  him  who  writes — 
But  here  and  there  a  precious  sentence  shows, 
Telling  what  literary  debts  she  owes. 
Works,  yet  unprlnted,  for  her  judgment  come ; 
"  Alas !"  she  cries,  "  and  I  must  seal  their  doom. 
'^  Sworn  to  be  just,  the  judgment  gives  me  pain — 
"  Ah !  why  must  truth  be  told,  or  man  be  vain?*' 

Much  she  has  written,  and  still  deigns  to  write, 
But  not  an  effort  yet  must  see  the  light. 
"  Cruel !"  her  friends  exclaim ;  "  unkind,  uigust !" 
But,  no !  the  envious  mass  she  wiU  not  trust ; 
Content  to  hear  that  fame  is  due  to  her, 
Which  on  her  works  the  world  might  not  confer — 
Content  with  loud  applauses  while  she  lives ; 
Unfelt  the  pain  the  cruel  critic  gives. 

II. 

P. — Now  where  the  Learned  Lady  ?  I>oth  she  live, 
Her  dinners  yet  and  sentiments  to  give — 
The  Dean's  wise  consort,  with  the  many  fHends, 
From  whom  she  borrows,  and  to  whom  she  lends 
Her  precious  maxims? 

F. — ^Tes,  she  lives  to  shed 
Her  light  around  her,  but  her  Dean  is  dead. 
Seen  her  I  have,  but  seldom  could  I  see : 
Borrow  she  could  not,  could  not  lend  to  me ; 
Yet  I  attended,  and  beheld  the  tribe 
Attending  too,  whom  I  will  not  describe — 
Miranda  Thomson !    Tes,  I  sometimes  found 
A  seat  among  a  circle  so  profound ; 
When  all  the  science  of  the  age  combined 
Was  in  that  room,  and  hers  the  master-mind. 
Wen  I  remember  the  admiring  crowd, 
.  Who  spoke  their  wonder  and  applause  aloud ; 
They  strove  who  highest  should  her  glory  raise. 
And   cramm'd    the    hungry   mind  with   honey'd 

praise — 
While  she,  with  grateiril  hand,  a  table  spread, 
The  Dean  assenting — but  the  Dean  is  dead ; 
And  though  her  sentiments  are  still  divine. 
She  asks  no  more  her  auditors  to  dine. 

Once   from  her  lips  came  wisdom ;  when  she 
spoke. 
Her  friends  in  transport  or  amaaement  broke : 
Now  to  her  dictates  there  attend  but  few, 
And  they  expect  to  meet  attention  too ; 
Respect  she  finds  is  purchased  at  some  cost, 
And  deference  is  withheld,  when  dinner 's  lost. 

She,  once  the  guide  and  glory  of  the  place. 
Exists  between  oblivion  and  disgrace ; 
Praise  once  afforded,  now — they  say  not  why, 
They  dare  not  say  it — fickle  men  deny ; 


That  buss  of  fame  a  new  Minerva  cheers. 
Which  our  deserted  queen  no  longer  hears. 
Old,  but  not  wise — forsaken,  not  resign'd, 
She  gives  to  honours  past  her  feeble  mind. 
Back  to  her  former  state  her  fancy  moves. 
And  lives  on  past  applause,  that  still  she  loves; 
Yet  holds  in  scorn  the  fame  no  more  in  view, 
And  files  the  glory  that  would  not  pursue 
To  yon  small  cot,  a  poorly  jointured  Blue. 


TALE  XIV. 


[farewell  and  RBrCEN.] 

THE  WIFE  AND  WIDOW. 


I  LEAVE  Sophia ;  it  would  please  me  well. 
Before  we  part,  on  so  much  worth  to  dwell : 
'T  is  said  of  one  who  lived  in  times  of  strife, 
There  was  no  boyhood  in  his  busy  life ; 
Bom  to  do  all  that  mortal  being  can. 
The  thinking  child  became  at  once  the  man : 
So  this  fair  girl  in  early  youth  was  led,  .* 
By  reasons  strong,  in  early  youth  to  wed. 

In  her  new  state  her  prudence  was  her  guide, 
And  of  experience  well  the  place  supplied  ; 
With  life's  important  business  full  in  view, 
She  had  no  time  for  its  amusements  too ; 
She  had  no  practised  look  man's  heart  t'  allore. 
No  firown  to  kill  him,  and  no  smile  to  cure ; 
No  art  coquettish,  nothing  of  the  prude  ; 
She  was  with  strong  yet  simple  sense  endued. 
Intent  on  duties,  and  resolved  to  shun 
Nothing  that  ought  to  be,  and  could  be,  done. 

A  Captain's  wife,  with  him  she  long  Bostaiu'd 
The  toil  of  war,  and  in  a  camp  remain'd ; 
Her  husband  wounded,  with  a  child  in  arms, 
She  nursed  them  both,  unheeded  all  alarms ; 
All  useless  terror  in  her  soul  suppress'd — 
None  could  discern  in  hers  a  troubled  breast 

Her  wounded  soldier  is  a  prisoner  made ; 
She  hears,  prepares,  and  is  at  once  convey*d 
Through  hostile  ranks : — ^with  air  sedate  she  goes, 
And  makes  admiring  friends  of  wondering  foes. 
Her  dying  husband  to  her  care  confides 
Affairs  perplex'd ;  she  reasons,  she  decides; 
If  intricate  her  way,  her  walk  discretion  guidesi 

Home  to  her  country  she  returns  alone, 
Her  health  decay'd,  her  child,  her  husband,  gone; 
There  she  in  peace  reposes,  there  resumes 
Her  female  duties,  and  in  rest  re-blooms ; 
She  is  not  one  at  common  ills  to  droop. 
Nor  to  vain  murmuring  will  her  spirit  stoop. 

I  leave  her  thus :  her  fortieth  year  Is  nigh. 
She  will  not  for  another  captain  dgh ; , 
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Will  not  a  young  and  gay  lieutenant  take, 

Because  *t  is  pretty  to  reform  a  rake : 

Yet  she  again  may  plight  her  widow'd  hand, 

Should  love  inyite,  or  charity  demand ; 

And  make  her  days,  although  for  duty*8  sake, 

As  sad  as  folly  and  mischanoe  can  make. 

II. 

P. — Lives  yet  the  Widow,  whose  firm  spirit  bore 
Ills  unrepining  ? — 

F. — Here  she  lives  no  more, 
But  where — I  speak  with    some   good   people's 

leave — 
Where  all  good  works  their  due  reward  receive ; 
Though  what  reward  to  our  best  works  is  due 
I  leave  to  them,  and  will  my  tale  pursue. 

Again  she  married,  to  her  husband's  friend^ 
Whose  wife  was  hers,  whom  going  to  attend, 
As  on  her  deathbed  she,  yet  young,  was  lidd, 
The  anxious  parent  took  her  hand  and  said, 
'*  Prove  now  your  love  ;  let  these  poor  infants  be 
"  As  thine,  and  find  a  mother's  love  in  thee !" 

"  And  must  I  woo  their  fother?"— «  Nay,  in- 
deed; 

*'  He  no  encouragement  but  hope  will  need ; 

<<  In  hope  too  let  me  die,  and  think  my  wish  de- 
creed." 

The  wife  expires ;  the  widow'd  pair  unite ; 
Their  love  was  sober,  and  their  prospect  bright. 
She  train'd  the  children  with  a  studious  love. 
That  knew  full  well  t'  encourage  and  reprove ; 
Nicely  she  dealt  her  praise  and  her  disgrace. 
Not  harsh,  and  not  indulgent  out  of  plMe, 
Not  to  the  forward  partial — to  the  slow 
All  patient,  waiting  for  the  time  to  sow 
The  seeds  that,  suited  to  the  soil,  would  grow. 

Nor  watch'd  she  less  the  Husband's  weaker  soul. 
But  leam'd  to  lead  him  who  abhorr'd  control, 
Who  thought  a  nursery,  next  a  kitchen,  best 
To  women  suited,  and  she  acquiesced ; 
She  only  begg'd  to  rule  in  small  affairs. 
And  ease  her  wedded  lord  of  common  cares, 
Till  he  at  length  thought  every  care  was  small, 
Beneath  his  notice,  and  she  had  them  all. 
He  on  his  throne  the  lawful  monarch  sate. 
And  she  was  by — the  minister  of  state : 
He  gave  assent,  and  he  required  no  more, 
But  sign'd  the  act  that  she  decreed  before. 

Again,  her  fates  in  other  work  decree 
A  mind  so  active  should  experienced  be. 

One  of  the  name,  who  roved  the  world  around. 
At  length  had  something  of  its  treasures  found, 
And  childless  died,  amid  his  goods  and  gain, 
In  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main. 
His  kinsman  heard,  and  wish'd  the  wealth  to 

share. 
But  had  no  mind  to  be  transported  there : — 
"  His  Wife  could  sail — her  courage  who  could 

doubt  ? — 
"  And  she  was  not  tormented  with  the  gout." 


She  liked  it  not ;  but  for  his  children's  sake, 
And  for  their  father's,  would  the  duty  take. 
Storms  she  encounter'd  ere  she  reach'd  the  shore. 
And   other  storms  when  these  were   heard  no 


The  rage  of  lawyers  forced  to  drop  their  prey, — 
And  once  again  to  England  made  her  way. 

She  found  her  Husband  with  his  gout  removed, 
And  a  young  nurse,  most  skilful  and  approved ; 
Whom — for  he  yet  was  weak — he  urged  to  stay, 
And  nurse  him  while  his  consort  was  away : — 
*'  She  was  so  handy,  so  discreet,  so  nice, 
"  As  kind  as  comfort,  though  as  cold  as  ice  I 
'*  Else,"  he  assured  his  lady,  "  in  no  case, 
"  So  young  a  creature    should  have  fill'd   the 
place." 

It  has  been  held — ^indeed  the  point  is  clear, 
"  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear :" 
And,  by  the  same  good  logic,  we  shall  find, 
"  As  those  who  will  not  see,  are  none  so  blind." 
The  thankful  Wife  repaid  th'  attention  shown, 
But  now  would  make  the  duty  all  her  own. 

Agidn  the  gout  retum'd ;  but,  seizing  now 
A  vital  part,  would  no  relief  allow. 

The  Husband  died,  but  left  a  will  that  proved 
He  much  respected  whom  he  cooUy  loved. 
All  power  was  hers ;  nor  yet  was  such  her  age. 
But  rivals  strove  her  favour  to  engage : 
They  talk'd  of  love  with  so  much  warmth  and 

zeal, 
That  they  believed  the  woman's  heart  must  feel ; 
Adding  such  praises  of  her  worth  beside, 
As  vanquish  prudence  oft  by  help  of  pride. 

In  vain !  her  heart  was  by  discretion  led — 
She  to  the  children  of  her  friend  was  wed  ; 
These  she  establish'd  in  the  world,  and  died, 
In  ease  and  hope,  serene  and  satisfied. 

And  loves  not  man  that  woman  who  can  charm 
Life's  grievous  ills,  and  grief  itself  disarm  ? — 
Who  in  his  fears  and  troubles  brings  him  aidj 
And  seldom  is,  and  never  seems,  afraid  ? 

No  I  ask  of  man  the  fair  one  whom  he  loves, 
Tou  '11  find  her  one  of  the  desponding  doves, 
Who  tender  troubles  as  her  portion  brings, 
And^  with  them  fondly  to  a  husband  clings— 
Who  never  moves  abroad,  nor  sits  at  home, 
Without  distress,  past,  present,  or  to  come — 
Who  never  walks  the  unfrequented  street 
Without  a  dread  that  death  and  she  shall  meet : 
At  land,  on  water,  she  must  guarded  be. 
Who  sees  the  danger  none  besides  her  see, 
And  is  determined  by  her  cries  to  call 
All  men  around  her— she  will  have  them  all. 


Man  loves  to  think  the  tender  being  lives 
But  by  the  power  that  his  protection  gives : 
He  loves  the  feeble  step,  the  plaintive  tone. 
And  flies  to  help  who  cannot  stand  alone  : 
He  thinks  of  propping  elms,  and  clasping  vines, 
And  in  her  weakness  thinks  her  virtue  shines ; 
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On  him  not  one  of  her  desires  is  lost, 
And  he  admires  her  for  this  care  and  cost. 

But  when  afflictions  come,  when  heauty  dies, 
Or  sorrows  vex  the  heart,  or  danger  tries — 
When  time  of  trouble  brings  the  daily  care, 
And  gives  of  pain  as  much  as  he  can  bear — 
'T  is  then  he  wants,  if  not  the  helping  hand. 
At  least  a  soothing  temper,  meek  and  bland — 
He  wants  the  heart  that  shares  in  his  distress. 
At  least  the  kindness  that  would  make  it  less ; 
And  when  instead  he  hears  th'  eternal  grief 
For  some  light  want,  and  not  for  his  relief — 
And  when  he  hears  the  tender  trembler  sigh 
For  some  indulgence  he  can  not  supply — 
When,  in  the  midst  of  many  a  care,  his  "  dear," 
Would  like  a  duchess  at  a  baU  appear — 
And,  while  he  feels  a  weight  that  bears  him 

down. 
Would  see  the  prettiest  sight  in  all  the  town, — 
Love  then  departs,  and  if  some  Pity  lives, 
That  Pity  half  despises,  half  forgives ; 
'T  is  join*d  with  grief,  is  not  from  shame  exempt. 
And  has  a  plenteous  mixture  of  contempt. 


TALE  XV. 


[farewell  and  return.] 

BELINDA  WATEBS. 

L 

Of  all  the  beauties  in  our  favoured  place, 
Belinda  Waters  was  the  pride  and  grace. 
Say  ye  who  sagely  can  our  fortunes  read. 
Shall  this  fair  damsel  in  the  world  succeed  ? 

A  rosy  beauty  she,  and  fresh  and  fair, 
Who  never  felt  a  caution  or  a  care ; 
Gentle  by  nature,  ever  fond  of  ease. 
And  more  consenting  than  inclined  to  please. 
A  tame  good  nature  in  her  spirit  lives- 
She  hates  refusal  for  the  pain  it  gives : 
From  opposition  arguments  arise. 
And,  to  prevent  the  trouble,  she  complies. 
She,  if  in  Scotland,  would  hefash'd  all  day. 
If  call'd  to  any  work  or  any  play ; 
She  lets  no  busy,  idle  wish  intrude, 
But  is  by  nature  negatively  good. 

In  marriage  hers  will  be  a  dubious  fate ! 
She  is  not  fitted  for  a  high  esUte  ;— 
There  wanto  the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  pride  ; 
Less  is  she  fitted  for  an  humble  bride : 
Whom  fair  Belinda  weds— let  chance  decide  I 

She  sees  her  father  oft  engross'd  by  cares. 
And  therefore  hates  to  hear  of  men's  afiairs : 
An  active  mother  in  the  household  reigns, 
And  spares  Belinda  all  domestic  pains. 
Of  food  she  knows  but  this,  that  we  are  fed  :— 
Though,  duly  taught,  she  prays  for  daily  bread, 


Yet  whence  it  comes,  of  hers  is  no  concern — 
It  comes  I  and  more  she  never  wants  to  learn. 

She  on  the  table  sees  the  common  fkre. 
But  how  provided  is  beneath  her  care. 
Lovely  and  useless,  she  has  no  concern 
About  the  things  that  aunts  and  mothers  leam ; 
But  thinks,  when  married — ^if  she  thinks  at  ail- 
That  what  she  needs  will  answer  to  her  call. 


To  write  is  business,  and,  though  taught  to 
write, 
She  keeps  the  pen  and  paper  out  of  sight : 
What  once  was  painfhl  she  can  not  allow 
To  be  enjoyment  or  amusement  now. 
She  wonders  why  the  ladies  are  so  fond 
Of  such  long  letters  when  they  correspond. 
Crowded  and  cross'd  by  ink  of  different  stain. 
She  thinks  to  read  them  would  confuse  her  brain ; 
Nor  much  mistakes ;  but  still  has  no  pretence 
To  praise  for  this,  her  critic's  indolence. 

Behold  her  now !  she  on  her  sofa  looks 
0*er  half  a  shelf  of  circulating  books. 
This  she  admired,  but  she  forgets  the  name. 
And  reads  again  another,  or  the  same. 
She  likes  to  read  of  strange  and  bold  escapes. 
Of  plans  and  plottings,  murders  and  mishapsy 
Love  in  all  hearts,  and  lovers  in  all  shapes. 
She  sighs  for  pity,  and  her  sorrows  flow 
From  the  dark  eyelash  on  the  page  below ; 
And  is  so  g^ad  when,  all  the  misery  past. 
The  dear  adventurous  lovers  meet  at  last — 
Meet  and  are  happy ;  and  she  thinks  it  hard. 
When  thus  an  author  might  a  pair  reward — 
When  they,  the  troubles  all  dispened,  might  wed — 
He  makes  them  part,  and  die  of  grief,  instead  1 

Yet  tales  of  terror  are  her  dear  deUght, 
All  in  the  wintry  storm  to  read  at  night ; 
And  to  her  maid  she  turns  in  all  her  doubt, — 
<<  This  shaU  I  like  ?  and  what  is  that  about  ?" 

She  had  **  Clarissa"  for  her  heart's  dear  firiend— 
Was  pleased  each  well-tried  virtue  to  commend. 
And  praised  the  scenes  that  one  might  fairly  doubt 
If  one  so  young  could  know  so  much  about : 
Pious  and  pure,  th'  heroic  beauty  strove 
Against  the  lover  and  against  the  love ; 
But  strange  'that  maid  so  young  should  know  the 

strife. 
In  all  its  views,  was  painted  to  the  life  ! 
Belinda  knew  not — nor  a  tale  would  read. 
That  could  so  slowly  on  its  way  proceed; 
And  ere  Clarissa  reach'd  the  wicked  town. 
The  weary  damsel  threw  the  volume  down. 
"  Give  me,"  she  said,  "  for  I  would  laugh  or  cry, 
"  '  Scenes  from  the  Life,'  and  <  Sensibility ;' 
<*  '  Winters  at  Bath,'— I  would  that  I  had  one  !— 
"  *  The  Constant  Lover,'  '  The  Discarded  Son,' 
<*  <  The  Bose  of  Baby,'  *  Dehnore,'  or  '  The  Nun.' 
"  These    promise    something,   and    may    please 

perhaps, 
«  Like  *  EtheUnda,'  and  the  dear  « Relapse.'  " 
To  these  her  heart  the  gentle  maid  resign 'd. 
And  such  the  food  that  fed  the  gentle  mind. 
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n. 

P. — Elnew  you  the  fair  Belinda,  once  the  boast 
Of  a  vain  mother,  and  a  &voarite  toast 
Of  clerks  and  young  lientenants,  a  gay  set 
Of  light  admirers  ? — ^Is  she  married  yet  ? 

F, — Yes  I  she  is  married;    though  she  waited 
long, 
Not  from  a  prudent  fear  of  choosing  wrong, 
But  want  of  choice. — She  took  a  surgeon's  mate, 
With  his  half-pay,  that  was  his  whole  estate. 

Fled  is  the  charming  bloom  that  nature  spread 
Upon  her  cheek,  the  pure,  the  rosy  red — 
This,  and  the  look  serene,  the  cahn,  kind  look,  are 

fled. 
Sorrow  and  sadness  now  the  place  possess, 
And  the  pale  cast  of  anxious  fretfulness. 

She  wonders  much — as,  why  they  live  so  ill, — 
Why  the  rude  butcher  brings  his  weekly  bill, — 
She  wonders  why  that  baker  will  not  trust, — 
And  says,  most  truly  says, — **  Indeed,  he  must.'* 
She  wonders  where  her  former  friends  are  gone, — 
And  thus,  from  day  to  day,  she  wonders  on. 

Howe'cr  she  can — she  dresses  gaily  yet, 
And  then  she  wonders  how  they  came  in  debt. 
Her  husband  loves  her,  and  in  accent  mild 
Answers,  and  treats  her  like  a  fretted  child  \ 
But  when  he,  ruffled,  makes  severe  replies. 
And  seems  unhappy,  then  she  pouts  and  cries 
"  She  wonders  when  she  '11  die  1" — She  faints,  but 
never  dies. 

"  How  well  my  father  lived !"  she  says.—"  How 
well, 
"  My  dear,  your  father's  creditors  could  tell  I" 
And  then  she  weeps,  till  comfort  is  applied, 
That  soothes  her  spleen  or  gratifies  her  pride ; 
Her  dress  and  novels,  visits  and  success 
In  a  chance-game,  are  sof t'ners  of  distress. 

So  life  goes  on  I— But  who  that  loved  his  life 
Would  take  a  fair  Belinda  for  his  wife  ? 
Who  thinks  that  all  are  for  their  stations  bom, 
Some  to  indulge  themselves,  and  to  adorn ; 
And  some  a  useful  people,  to  prepare. 
Not  being  rich,  good  things  for  those  who  are, 
And  who  are  bom,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
To  have  their  wants  and  their  demands  supplied. 

She  knows  that  money  is  a  needful  thing, 
That  fathers  first,  and  then  that  husbands  bring ; 
Or  if  those  persons  should  the  aid  deny. 
Daughters  and  wives  have  but  to  faint  and  die^ 
Till  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  the  pain. 
And  then  the  lady  lives  and  laughs  again. 

To  wed  an  ague,  and  to  feel,  for  life, 
Hot  fits  and  cold  succeeding  in  a  wife — 
To  take  the  pestilence  with  poison'd  breathy 
And  wed  some  potent  minister  of  death, 
Is  cruel  fate — yet  death  is  then  relief; 
But  thus  to  wed  is  ever-during  grief. 


Oft  have  I  heard.  How  bless'd  the  youth  who 

weds 
Belinda  Waters !— rather  he  who  dreads 
That  fate — a  truth  her  husband  well  approves. 
Who  blames  and  fondles,  humours,  chides,  and 

loves. 


TALE   XVL 

[farewell  and  retdrn.] 

THE  DEALER  AND  CLEBK. 

I. 

Bad  men  are  seldom  cheerful ;  but  we  see 
That,  when  successful,  they  can  merry  be. 
One  whom  I  leave,  his  darling  money  lends. 
On  terms  well  known,  to  his  unhappy  friends ; 
He  farms  and  trades,  and  in  his  method  treats 
His  guests,  whom   first   he    comforts,  then  he 

cheats. 
He    knows    their   private    griefs,  their    inward 

groans. 
And  then  applies  his  leeches  and  his  loans 
To  fiftiling,  falling  families— and  gets, 
I  know  not  how,  with  large  increase,  their  debts. 

He  early  married,  and  the  woman  made 
A  losing  bargain ;  she  with  scorn  was  paid 
For  no  small  fortune.    On  this  slave  he  vents 
His  peevish  slights,  his  moody  discontents. 
Her  he  neglects,  indulging  in  her  stead 
One  whom  he  bribed  to  leave  a  husband's  bed — 
A  young  fair  mother  too,  the  pride  and  joy 
Of  him  whom  her  desertion  will  destroy. 

The  poor  man  walks  by  the  adulterer's  door. 
To  see  the  wife  whom  he  must  meet  no  more : 
She  will  not  look  upon  the  face  of  one 
Whom  she  has  blighted,  ruin'd,  and  undone. 
He  feels  the  shame ;  his  heart  with  grief  is  rent; 
Hers  is  the  guilt,  and  his  the  punishment. 

The  cruel  spoiler  to  his  need  would  lend 
Unsought  relief— his  need  will  soon  have  end : 
Let  a  few  wint'ry  months  in  sorrow  pass. 
And  on  his  corse  shall  grow  the  vernal  grass. 
Neighbours,  indignant,  of  his  griefs  partake. 
And  hate  the  villain  for  the  victim's  sake ; 
Wond'ring  what  bolt  within  the  stores  of  heaven 
Shall  on  that  bold,  ofi*ending  wretch  be  driven. 

Alas  I  my  grieving  friends,  we  cannot  know 
Why  Heaven  inflicts,  and  why  suspends,  the  blow. 
Meanwhile  the  godless  man,  who  thus  destroys 
Another's  peace,  in  peace  his  wealth  ei\joys. 
And,  every  law  evaded  or  defied, 
Is  with  long  life  and  prosperous  fortune  tried : 
"  How  long  ?"  the  Prophet  cried,  and  we,  **  How 

long?" 
But  think  how  quick  that  Eye,  that  Arm  how 

strong, 
And  bear  what  seems  Qot  right,  and  tmst  it  is  not 

wrong. 
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Doefi    Heaven    forbear? — then  sinners    mercy 
find: 
Do  sinners  fall  ? — ^'t  is  mercy  to  mankind* 
Adieu !  can  one  so  miserable  be — 
Rich,  wretched  man  t — to  barter  fiites  with  thee  ? 

11. 

Tet,  ere  I  go,  some  notice  must  be  paid 
To  John^  his  Clerk,  a  man  full  sore  afraid 
Of  his  own  frailty — many  a  troubled  day 
Has  he  walk'd  doubtful  in  some  close  by-way, 
Beseeching  Conscience  on  her  watch  to  keep, 
Afraid  that  she  one  day  should  fall  asleep. 

A  quiet  man  was  John :  his  mind  was  slow ; 
Little  he  knew,  and  little  sought  to  know. 
He  gave  respect  to  worth,  to  riches  more, 
And  had  instinctive  dread  of  being  poor. 
Humble  and  careful,  diligent  and  neat, 
He  in  the  Dealer's  office  found  a  seat : 
Happy  in  all  things,  till  a  fear  began 
To  break  his  rest — He  served  a  ^cked  man, 
Who  spum'd  the  way  direct  of  honest  trade. 
But  praised  the  laws  his  cunning  could  evade. 

This  crafty  Dealer  of  religion  spoke, 
As  if  designed  to  be  the  wise  man's  cloak, 
And  the  weak  man's  encumbrance,  whom  it  awes, 
And  keeps  in  dread  of  conscience  and  the  laws : 
Tet,  for  himself,  he  loved  not  to  appear 
In  her  grave  dress;  'twas  troublesome  to  wear. 

This  Dealer  play'd  at  games  of  skill,  and  won 
8ums  that  surprised  the  simple  mind  of  John : 
Nor  trusted  skill  alone ;  for  well  he  knew 
What  a  sharp  eye  and  dext*rous  hand  could  do ; 
When,  if  suspected,  he  had  always  by 
The  daring  oath  to  back  the  cunning  lie. 

John  was    distress'd,    and    said  with    acldng 
heart, 
"  I  from  the  vile,  usurious  man  must  part ; 
"  For  if  I  go  not — yet  I  mean  to  go — 
*'  This  friend  to  me  will  to  my  soul  be  foe. 
**  I  serve  my  master — there  is  nought  to  blame ; 
**  But  whom  he  serves  I  tremble  but  to  name." 

From  such  reflections  sprung  the  painful  fear, — 
*'  The  Foe  of  Souls  is  too  familiar  here : 
"  My  master  stands  between :  so  far,  so  good ; 
"  But  *t  is  at  best  a  dangerous  neighbourhood." 

Then    livelier   thoughts    began    this    fear    to 
chase, — 
"  It  is  a  gainful,  a  convenient  place : 
*'  If  I  should  quit,  another  takes  the  pen, 
"  And  what  a  chance  for  my  preferment  then  ? 
"  Religion  nothing  by  my  going  gains ; 
'*  If  I  depart,  my  master  still  remains. 
**  True,  I  record  the  deeds  that  I  abhor, 
*'  But  these  that  master  has  to  answer  for : 
**  Then  say  I  leave  the  office  I  his  success, 
"  And  his  injustice,  will  not  be  the  less ; 
'*  Nay,  would  be  greater — I  am  right  to  stay ; 
*'  It  checks  him,  doubtless,  in  his  fearful  way. 
<*  Fain  would  I  stay,  and  yet  be  not  beguiled ; 
"  But  pitch  is  near,  and  man  is  soon  defiled." 


P, — Sneh  were  the  Man  and  Master, — and  I 
now 
Would  know  if  they  together  live,  and  how. 

To  such  inquiries,  thus  my  firiend  replied : — 
Jl— The  Wife   was  slain— or,   say   at   least,   she 

died. 
But  there  are  murders  that  the  human  eye 
Cannot  detect^which  human  laws  defy : 
There  are  the  wrongs  insulted  fondness  feels, 
In  many  a  secret  wound  that  never  heals. 
The  Savage  murders  with  a  single  blow; 
Murders  like  this  are  secret  and  are  slow. 

Yet,  when  his  victim  lay  upon  her  bier, 
There  were  who  witness'd  that  he  dropp'd  a  tear ; 
Nay,  more,  he  praised  the  woman  he  had  lost. 
And  undisputed  paid  the  funeral  cost. 

The  Favourite  now,  her  lord  and  master  freed. 
Prepared  to  wed,  and  be  a  wife  indeed. 
The  day,  't  was  said,  was  fix'd,  the  robes  were 

bought, 
A  feast  was  order'd ;  but  a  cold  was  caught. 
And  pidn  ensued,  with  fever — grievous  pain. 
With    the    mind*s    anguish    that   disturb*d    the 

brain, — 
Till  nature  ceased  to  struggle,  and  the  mind 
Saw  clearly  death  before  and  sin  behind. 
Priests  and  physicians  gave  what  they  could  give : 
She  tum'd  away,  and,  rtiuddering,  ceased  to  live. 

The  Dealer  now  appear'd  a  while  as  one 
Lost ;  with  but  little  of  his  race  to  run, 
And  that  in  sorrow :  men  with  one  consent, 
And  one  kind  hope,  said,  *'  Bonner  will  repent." 
Alas  I  we  saw  not  what  his  fate  would  be. 
But  this  we  fear'd — no  penitence  had  he ; 
Nor  time  for  penitence,  nor  any  time, 
So  quick  the  summons,  to  look  back  on  crime. 

When  he  the  partner  of  his  sin  cntomb'd. 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  the  way  resumed. 
E'en  as  before :  yet  was  he  not  the  same ; 
The  tempter  once,  he  now  the  dupe  became. 
John  long  bad  left  him,  nor  did  one  remain 
Who  would  his  harlot  In  her  course  refrain ; 
Obsequious,  humble,  studious  of  his  ease, 
The  present  Phoebe  only  sought  to  please. 
"  With  one  so  artless,  what,"  said  he,  "  to  fear? 
"  Or  what  to  doubt  in  one  who  holds  me  dear? 
**  Friends  she  may  have,  but  me  she  wiU  not 

wrong; 
*'  If  weak  her  judgment,  yet  her  love  is  strong : 
"  And  I  am  lucky  now  in  age  to  find 
"  A  firiend  so  trusty,  and  a  nurse  so  kind." 


Yet  neither  party  was  in  peace :  the  ] 
Had  restless  nights,  and  in  the  mom  began 
To  cough  and  tremble ;  he  was  hot  and  cold — 
He  had  a  nervous  fever,  he  was  told. 
His  dreams — 'twas  strange,  for  none  reflected  less 
On  his  past  life— were  frightful  to  excess ; 
His  favourite  dinners  were  no  more  eqjoy'd. 
And,  in  a  word,  his  spirits  were  destroy'd. 
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And    what   of  Phoebe?     She    her   measures 

plaim'd ; 
All  but  his  money  was  at  her  command : 
All  would  be  hers  when  Heav'n  her  friend  should 

call; 
But  Heav'n    was  slow,  and  much  she  long*d  for 

aU:— 
**  Mine  when  he  dies,  mean  wretch !  and  why  not 

mine, 
"  When  it  would  proye  him  generous  to  resign 
*'  What  he  enjoys  not  ?** — Phoebe  at  command 
Gave  him  his  brandy  with  a  liberal  hand.  ; 
A  way  more  quick  and  safe  she  did  not  know, 
And  brandy,  though  it  might  be  sure,  was  slow. 
But  more  she  dar^  not ;  for  she  felt  a  dread 
Of  being  tried,  and  only  wish'd  him  dead. 
Such  was  her  restless  strife  of  hope  and  fear — 
He  might  cough  on  for  many  a  weary  year  ; 
Nay,  his  poor  mind  was  changing,  and,  when  ill, 
Some  foe  to  her  may  wicked  thoughts  instil  1 
Oh  I  't  is  a  trial  sore  to  watch  a  Miser's  will. 
Thus,  though  the  pair  appear'd  in  peace  to  livei 
They  felt  that  vice  has  not  that  peace  to  give. 

There  watched  a  cur  before  the  Miser's  gate^ 
A  very  cur,  whom  all  men  seem'd  to  hate ; 
Gaunt,  savage,  shaggy,  with  an  eye  that  shona 
Like  a  live  coal,  and  he  possess'd  but  one ; 
His  bark  was  wild  and  eager,  and  became 
That  meagre  body  and  that  eye  of  flame ; 
His  master  prised    him  much,    and    Fang   his 

name. 
His  master  fed  him  largely ;  but  not  that, 
Nor  aught  of  kindness,  made  the  snarler  fat. 
Flesh  he  devoured,  but  not  a  bit  would  stay ; 
He  bark*d,  and  snarl'd,  and  growl'd  it  all  away. 
His  ribs  were  seen  extended  like  a  rack, 
And  coarse  red  hair  hung  roughly  o'er  his  back. 
Lamed  in  one  leg,  and  bruised  in  wars  of  yore. 
Now  his  sore  body  made  his  temper  sore. 
Such  was  the  friend  of  him  who  could  not  And 
Nor  make  him  one  'mong  creatures  of  his  kind. ' 
Brave  deeds  of  Fang  his  master  often  told. 
The  son  of  Fury,  famed  in  deeds  of  old, 
From  Snatch  and  Rabid  sprung ;  and  noted  they 
In  earlier  times — each  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  notes  of  Fang  were  to  his  master  known. 
And  dear — they  bore  some  likeness  to  his  own ; 
For  both  convey'd  to  the  experienced  ear, 
*'  I  snarl  and  bite  because  I  hate  and  fear.'' 
None  pass'd  ungreeted  by  the  master's  door, — 
Fang  rail'd  at  all,  but  chiefly  at  the  poor ; 
And  when  the  nights  were  stormy,  cold,  and  dark, 
The  act  of  Fang  was  a  perpetual  bark ; 
But  though  the  master  loved  the  growl  of  Fang, 
There  were  who  vow'd  the  ugly  cur  to  hang ; 
Whose  angry  master,  watchful  for  his  friend, 
As  strongly  voVd  his  servant  to  defend. 

In  one  dark  night,  and  such  as  Fang  before 
Was  ever  known  its  tempests  to  outroar, 
To  his  protector's  wonder  now  express'd 
No  angry  notes — his  auger  was  at  rest. 
The  wond'ring  master  sought  the  silent  yard, 
Left  Phoebe  sleeping  and  his  door  unbarr'd  ; 
Nor  more  retum'd  to  that  forsaken  bed — 
But  lo  I  the  morning  came  and  he  was  dead. 


Fang  and  his  master  side  by  side  were  laid 
In  grim  repose — their  debt  of  nature  paid  I 
The  master's  hand  upon  the  cur's  cold  chest 
Was  now  reclined,  and  had  before  been  press'd. 
As  if  he  search'd  how  deep  and  wide  the  wound 
That  laid  such  spirit  in  a  sleep  so  sound ; 
And  when  he  found  it  was  the  sleep  of  death, 
A  sympathising  sorrow  stopped  his  breath. 
Close  to  his  trusty  servant  he  was  found. 
As  cold  his  body,  and  his  sleep  as  sound. 

We  know  no  more ;  but  who  on  horrors  dwell 
Of  that  same  night  have  dreadful  things  to  tell : 
Of  outward  force,  they  say,  was  not  a  sign — 
The  hand  that  struck  him  was  the  Hand  Divine ; 
And  then  the  Fiend,  in  that  same  stormy  night. 
Was  heard — as  many  thought — to  claim  his  right : 
While  grinning  imps  the  body  danced  about, 
And  then  they  vanish'd  with  triumphant  shout. 

So  think  the  crowd,  and  well  it  seems  in  them. 
That  e'en  their  dreams  and  fancies  vice  condemn  ;* 
That  not  alone  for  virtue  Reason  pleads, 
But  Nature  shudders  at  unholy  deeds ; 
While  our  strong  fancy  lists  in  her  defence, 
And  takes  the  side  of  Truth  and  Innocence. 

IV. 

P. — But,  what  the  fortune  of  the  Man,  whose  fear 
Inform'd  his  Couscience  that  the  foe  was  near ; 
But  yet  whose  interest  to  his  desk  confined 
That  sober  Clerk  of  indecisive  mind  ? 

F. — John  served  his  master,  with  himself  at 
strife, 
For  he  with  Conscience  lived  like  man  and  wife, 
Now  jarring,  now  at  peace, — the  life  they  led 
Was  all  contention,  both  at  board  and  bed  : 
His  meals  were  troubled  by  his  scruples  all, 
And  in  his  dreams  he  was  about  to  fall     ^ 
Into  some  strong  temptation — for  it  seems 
He  never  could  resist  it  in  his  dreams. 

At  length  his  Master,  dealer,  smuggler,  cheat, 
As  John  would  call  him  in  his  temper's  heat, 
Proi>osed  a  something — what,  is  dubious  still- 
That  John  resisted  with  a  stout  good-will. 
Scruples  like  his  were  treated  with  disdain, 
WhoB')  waking  conscience  spum'd  the  ofier'd  gain. 
*'  Quit  then  my  office,  scoundrel !  and  be  gone." 
"  I  dare  not  do  it,"  said  the  affiighten'd  John. 
"  What  fear'st  thou,  driveller !  can  thy  fancy  tell  ?" 
''  I  doubt,"  said  John—"  I  'm  sure  there  is  a  hell." 
"  No  question,  wretch  !  thy  foot  is  on  the  door ; 
*'  To  be  in  hell,  thou  fool  1  is  to  be  poor. 
"  Wilt  thou  consent  ?"— But  John,  with  many  a 

sigh. 
Refused,  then  sank  beneath  his  stronger  eye, 
Who  with  a  curse  dismiss'd  the  fool  that  dared 
Not  join  a  venture  which  he  might  have  shared. 

The  worthy  Clerk  then  served  a  man  In  trade, 
And  was  his  friend  and  his  companion  made — 
A  sickly  man,  who  sundry  wares  retail'd. 
Till,  while  his  trade  increased,  his  spirit  fidl'd. 
John  was  to  him  a  treasure,  whom  he  proved. 
And,  finding  faithful,  as  a  brother  loved. 
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To  John  his  views  and  business  he  consigned, 
And  forward  look'd  with  a  contented  mind : 
As  sickness  bore  him  onward  to  the  grave, 
A  charge  of  all  things  to  his  friend  he  gave. 

But  neighbours  talk'd — *i  was  idle — of  the  day 
When  Richard  Shale  should  walk  the  dark  high- 
way; 
And  whispered— tattlers  I — that  the  wife  received 
Such  hints  with  anger,  but  she  nothing  grieved. 

These  whispers  reach'd  the   man,  who  weak, 
and  ill 
In  mind  and  body,  had  to  make  his  will ; 
And  though  he  died  in  peace,  and  all  resigned, 
'T  was  plain  he  harbour'd  fancies  in  his  ndnd. 
With  jealous  foresight,  all  that  he  had  gain'd 
His  widow's  was,  while  widow  she  remained ; 
But  if  another  should  the  dame  persuade 
To  wed  again,  farewell  the  gains  of  trade : 
For  if  the  widow'd  dove  could  not  refrain, 
She  must  return  to  poverty  again. 


The  man  was  buried,  and  the  will  was  read, 
And  censure  spared  them  not,  alive  or  dead ! 
At  first  the  Widow  and  the  Clerk,  her  friend. 
Spent  their  free  days  as  prudence  bade  them  spend. 
At  the  same  table  they  would  dine,  't  is  true. 
And  they  would  worship  in  the  self-same  pew : 
Each  had  the  common  interest  so  at  heart. 
It  would  have  grieved  them  terribly  to  part ; 
And  as  they  both  were  serious  and  sedate, 
'T  was  long  before  the  world  began  to  prate : 
But  when  it  prated, — though  without  a  cause, — 
It  put  the  pair  in  mind  of  breaking  laws. 
Led  them  to  reason  what  it  was  that  gave 
A  husband  power  when  quiet  in  his  grave. 
The  marriage  contract  they  had  now  by  heart — 
"  Till  death  I" — you  see,  no  longer — "  do  us  part." 
"  Well  I  death  has  loosed  us  from  the  tie,  but  still 
"  The  looseu'd  husband  makes  a  binding  will : 
"  Unjust  and  cruel  are  the  acts  of  men." 
Thus  they — and  then  they  sigh'd—and  then — and 

then, 
"  'T  was  snaring  souls,"  they  said ;  and  how  he 

dared 
They  did  not  know — ^they  wonder'd — and  were 

snared. 


"  It  is  a  marriage,  surely !  Conscience  might 
^*  Allow  an  act  so  very  nearly  right : 
"  Was  it  not  witness  to  our  solemn  vow, 
"  As  man  and  wife  ?  it  must  the  act  allow.'* 
But  Conscience,  stubborn  to  the  last,  replied, 
*'  It  cannot  be !  I  am  not  satisfied ; 
<<  'T  is  not  a  marriage :  either  dare  be  poor, 
^*  Or  dare  be  virtuous — part,  and  sin  no  more." 


Alas  1  they  many  a  fond  evasion  made ; 
They  could  relinquish  neither  love  nor  trade. 
They  went  to  church,  but,  thinking,  fail'd  to  pray ; 
They  felt  not  ease  or  comfort  at  a  play  : 
If  times  were  good, — "  We  merit  not  such  times ;" 
If  ill,—"  Is  this  the  produce  of  our  crimes  ?" 


When   sick—"  'T  is    thus    forbidden   pleasures 

cease." 
When   well — ^they  both   demand,   ^  Had  Zimri 

peace? 
"  For  though  our  worthy  master  was  not  slaui, 
**  His  injured  ghost  has  reason  to  complain." 


Ah,  John !  bethink  thee  of  thy  generous  joy, 
When  Conscience  drove  thee  from  thy  late  em- 
ploy ; 
When  thou  wert  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to  ran, 
But  then  could  say,  "  The  will  of  God  be  done !" 
When  thou  that  will,  and  not  thine  own,  obey'd,— 
Of  Him  alone,  and  not  of  man  afraid  : 
Thou  then  hadst  pity  on  that  wretch,  and;  free 
Thyself,  couldst  pray  for  him'who  injured  thee : 
Then  how  alert  they  step,  thyself  how  light 
All  the  day  long  !  thy  sleep  how  sound  at  night ! 


But  now,  though  plenty  on  thy  board  be  found, 
And  thou  hast  credit  with  thy  neighbours  round, 
Yet  there  is  something  in  thy  looks  that  tells 
An  odious  secret  in  thy  bosom  dwells : 
Thy  form  is  not  erect,  thy  neighbours  trace 
A  coward  spirit  in  thy  shifting  pace. 
Thou  goest  to  meeting,  not  from  any  caU, 
But  just  to  hear  that  we  are  sinners  all. 
And  equal  sinners,  or  the  difierence  made 
'Twixt  man  and  man  has  but  the  slightest  shade; 
That  reformation  asks  a  world  of  pains. 
And,  after  all,  must  leave  a  thousand  stains ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  we  must  the  work  begin 
By  first  attacking  the  prevailing  sin  I 


These  thoughts  the  feeble  mind  of  John  assail, 
And  o'er  his  reason  and  his  fears  prevail : 
They  fill  his  mind  with  hopes  of  gifts  and  grace. 
Faith,  feelings  !  —  something  that   supplies  the 

place  ' 

Of  true  conversion-— this  will  he  embrace ; 
For  John  perceives  that  he  was  scarcely  tried 
By  the  first  conquest,  that  increased  his  pride, 
When  he  refused  his  master's  crime  to  aid, 
And  by  his  self-applause  was  amply  paid ; 
But  now  he  feels  the  difilerence — feels  it  hard 
Against  his  will  and  favourite  wish  to  guard : 
He  mourns  his  weakness,  hopes  he  shall  prevail 
Agfdnst  his  frailty,  and  yet  still  is  fraU. 


Such  is  his  life  I  and  such  the  life  must  be 
Of  all  who  will  be  bound,  yet  would  be  free ; 
Who  would  unite  what  God  to  part  decrees-^ 
The  offended  conscience  and  the  mind  at  ease ; 
Who  think,  but  vainly  think,  to  sin  and  pray. 
And  God  and  Mammon  in  their  turn  obey. 
Such  is  his  life  t — and  so  I  would  not  live 
For  all  that  wealthy  widows  have  to  give. 
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TALE   XVIL 


[PAREVELI.  AND  RETUBV.] 

DANVERS  AND   RAYNER. 


The  purest  Friendship,  like  the  finest  ware, 
Deserves  our  praises,  but  demands  our  care ; 
For  admiration  we  the  things  produce, 
But  they  are  not  design'd  for  common  use  ; 
Flaws  the  most  trifling  from  their  virtue  take, 
And  lamentation  for  their  loss  we  make  : 
While  common  Friendships,  like  the  wares  of  clay, 
Are  a  cheap  kind,  but  useful  every  day  : 
Though  crack'd  and  damaged,  still  we  make  them 

do. 
And  when  they  're  broken,  they  're  forgotten  too. 

There  is  within  the  world  in  which  we  dwell 
A  Friendship  answering  to  that  world  full  well, — 
An  interchange  of  looks  and  actions  kind, 
And,  in  some  sense,  an  intercourse  of  mind, — 
A  useful  commerce,  a  convenient  trade, 
By  which  both  parties  are  the  happier  made  ; 
And,  when  the  thing  is  rightly  understood, 
And  justly  valued,  it  is  wise  and  good. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  that  excite 
In  boys  at  school  such  wonder  and  delight, — 
Of  high  heroic  Friends,  in  serious  strife. 
Contending  which  should  yield  a  forfeit  life. 
Such  wondrous  love,  in  their  maturer  days, 
Men,  if  they  credit,  are  content  to  praise. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  true  and  just. 
When  friend  can  friend   with   life  and   honour 

trust; 
Where  mind  to  mind  has  long  familiar  grown, 
And  every  failing,  every  virtue  known : 
Of  these  1  speak  not :  things  so  rich  and  rare. 
That  we  degrade  with  jewels  to  compare. 
Or  bullion  pure  and  massy, — I  intend 
To   treat  of  one  whose   Neighbour  call'd  him 

Friend, 
Or  caird  him  Neighbour  ;  and  with  reason  good—* 
The  friendship  rising  from  the  neighbourhood : 
A  sober  kind,  in  common  service  known ; 
Not  such  as  is  in  death  and  peril  shown : 
Such  as  will  give  or  ask  a  helping  hand. 
But  no  important  sacrifice  demand : 
In  fact,  a  friendship  that  will  long  abide, 
If  seldom  rashly,  never  strongly,  tried. 
Tes  I  these  are  sober  friendships,  made  for  use, 
And  much  convenience  they  in  life  produce  ; 
Light  a  good  coat,  that  keeps  us  from  the  cold, 
The  cloth  of  frieze  is  not  a  cloth  of  gold  ; 
But  neither  b  it  piebald,  pieced,  and  poor ; 
'T  is  a  good  useful  coat,  and  nothing  more. 

Such  is  the  Friendship  of  the  world  approved, 
And  here  the  Friends  so  loving  and  so  loved  : — 
Danvers  and  Rayner,  equals,  who  had  made 
Each  decent  fortune,  both  were  yet  in  trade  ;^ 


While  sons  and  daughters,  with  a  yoathf\il  seal, 
Seem*d  the  hereditary  love  to  feel ; 
And  e'en  their  wives,  though  either  might  pre- 
tend 
To  claim  some  notice,  call'd  each  other  friend. 

While  yet  their  ofispring  boys  and  girls  ap- 
pear'd. 
The  fathers  ask'd,  "  What  evil  could  be  fear'd  ?" 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  asrign  the  year 
When  cautious  parents  should  begin  to  fear. 
The  boys  must  leave  their  schools,  and,  by  and  by, 
The  girls  are  sure  to  grow  reserved  and  shy ; 
And  then,  suppose  a  real  love  should  rise. 
It  but  unites  the  equal  families. 

Love  does  not  always  from  such  freedom  spring ; 
Distrust,  perhaps,  would  sooner  cause  the  thing. 
"  We  will  not  check  It,  neither  will  we  force  "— 
Thus  said  the  fathers— '*  Let  it  take  its  course." 

It  took  its  course : — Young  Richard  Danvers' 

mind 
In  Phoebe  Rayner  found  what  lovers  find — 
Sense,  beauty,  sweetness ;  all  that  mortal  eyes 
Can  see,  or  heart  conceive,  or  thought  devise. 
And  Phcebe's  eye,  and  thought,  and  heart  could 

trace 
In  Richard  Danvers  every  manly  grace — 
All  that  e'er  maiden  wish'd,  or  matron  prized — 
So  well  these  good  young  people  sympathised. 

All  their  relations,  neighbours,  and  allies. 
All  their  dependants,  visitors,  and  spies, 
Such  as  a  wealthy  family  caress. 
Said  here  was  love,  and  drank  to  love's  success. 

'T  is  thus  I  leave  the  parties,  young  and  old. 
Lovers  and  Friends.     Will  Love  and  Friendship 

hold? 
Will  Prudence  with  the  children's  wish  comply. 
And  Friendship  strengthen  with  that  new  ally  ? 

n. 

P. — I  see  no  more  within  our  borough's  bound 
The  name  of  Danvers  I     Is  it  to  be  found  ? 
Were  the  young  pair  in  Hymen's  fetters  tied. 
Or  did  succeeding  years  the  Friends  divide  ? 

F. — Nay  I    take  the  story  as  by  time  brought 
forth. 
And  of  such  Love  and  Friendship  judge  the  worth. 
While  the  lad's  k)ve— his  parents  call'd  it  sty- 
Was  going  on,  as  well  as  love  could  go, 
A  wealthy  Danvers,  in  a  distant  place, 
Led  a  large  fortune  to  this  favour'd  race. 
To  that  same  place  the  father  quiekly  went, 
And  Richard  only  murmur'd  weak  dissent. 

Of  Richard's  heart  the  parent  truly  gness'd  :— 
"  Well,  my  good  lad !  then  do  what  suiU  thee 

best; 
"  No  doubt  thy  brothers  will  do  all  they  can 
"  T'  obey  the  orders  of  the  good  old  man : 
"  Well,  I  would  not  thy  free-bom  spirit  bind ; 
"  Take,  Dick,  the  way  to  which  thou  'rt  most  in- 
clined." 
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No  answer  gave  the  youth ;  nor  did  he  swear 
The  old  man's  riches  were  beneath  his  care  f  ■  . 
Nor  that  he  would  with  his  dear  Phcebe  stay, 
And  let  his  heartless  father  move  away. 
No  I  kind  and  constant,  tender,  faithful,  fond, — 
Thus  far  he  'd  go — but  not  one  step  beyond  ! 
Not  disobedient  to  a  parent's  will— 
A  lov«r  constant — but  dependent  stilL 

Letters,  at  first,  between  the  constant  swain 
And  the  kind  damsel,  banish'd  all  their  pain  : 
Both  full  and  quick  they  were ;  for  lovers  write 
With  vast  despatch,  and  read  with  vast  delight : 
So  quick  they  were, — for  Love  is  never  slow, — 
So  full,  they  ever  seem'd  to  overflow. 
Their  hearts  are  ever  fill'd  with  grief  or  joy, 
And  these  to  paint  is  every  hour's  employ : 
Joy  they  would  not  retain ;  and  for  their  grief, 
To  read  such  letters  is  a  sure  relief. 

But,  in  due  time,  both  joy  and  grief  suppress'd. 
They  found  their  comfort  in  a  little  rest. 
Maiis   went  and  came   without   the  accustom'd 

freight. 
For  Love  grew  patient,  and  content  to  wait — 
Yet  was  not  dead,  nor  yet  afraid  to  die ; 
For  though  he  wrote  not,  Richard  wonder'd  why« 
He  could  not  justly  tell  how  letters  pass'd, 
But,  as  to  him  appear'd,  he  wrote  the  last : 
In  this  he  meant  not  to  accuse  the  maid — 
Love,  in  some  csjses,  ceases  to  upbraid. 

Tet  not  indifferent  was  our  Lover  grown, 
Although  the  ardour  of  the  flame  was  flown ; 
He  still  of  Phoebe  thought,  her  lip,  her  smile — 
But  grew  contented  with  his  fate  the  while. 
Thus,  not  inconstant  were  the  youthful  pair — 
The  Lad  remember'd  still  the  Lass  was  fair ; 
And  Phoebe  still,  with  half-affected  sigh. 
Thought  it  a  pity  that  such  love  should  die ; 
And  had  they  then,  with  this  persuasion  met, 
Love  had  rekindled,  and  been  glowing  yet. 

But  times  were  changed :  no  mention  now  was 
made 
By  the  old  Squire,  or  by  the  young,  of  trade. 
The  worthy  Lady,  and  her  children  all. 
Had  due  respect — The  People  at  the  Hall. 
Bis  Worship  now  read  Bum,  and  talk'd  with  skill 
About  the  poor-house,  and  the  turnpike-bill; 
Lord  of  a  manor,  he  had  serious  claims, 
And  knew  the  poaching  rascals  by  their  names ; 
And  if  the  father  thus  improved  his  mind. 
Be  sure  the  children  were  not  far  behind ; 
To  rank  and  riches  what  respect  was  due. 
To  them  and  theirs  what  deference,  well  they 

knew; 
And,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  could  show 
What  to  the  favouring  few  the  favoured  many  owe. 

The  mind  of  man  must  have  whereon  to  work, 
Or  it  will  rust — we  see  it  in  the  Turk ; 
And  Justice  Danvers,  though  he  read  the  news, 
And  all  of  law  that  magistrates  peruse, — 
Bills  about  roads  and  charities,— yet  still 
Wanted  employ  his  vacant  mind  to  fill ; 
These  were  not  like  the  shipping,  once  his  pride, 
Now,  with  his  blue  surtout,  laid  all  aside. 


-  No  doubt,  his  spirits  in  their  ebb  to  raise. 
He  found  some  help  in  men's  respect  and  praise — 
Praise  of  his  house,  his  land,  his  lawn,  his  trees — 
He  cared  not  what — to  praise  him  was  to  please : 
Tet,  though  his  rural  neighbours  cali'd  to  dine. 
And  some  might  kindly  praise  his  food  and  wine, 
This  was  not  certain,  and  another  day 
He  must  the  visit  and  the  praise  repay. 

By  better  motives  urged — we  will  suppose — 
He  thus  began  his  purpose  to  disclose 
To  his  good  lady : — "  We  have  lived  a  year, 
**  And  never  ask'd  our  friends  the  Rayners  here : 
*'  Do  let  us  ask  them — as  for  Richard's  fbone, 
*'  It  went,  we  see,  as  idly  as  it  came  : 
*'  Invite  them  kindly— here 's  a  power  of  roam, 
"  And  the  poor  people  will  be  glad  to  come. 
**  Outside  and  in,  the  coach  will  hold  them  all, 
*'  And  set  them  down  beside  the  garden-wall." 


The  Lady  wrote,  for  that  was  all  he  meant, 
Kind  Boul !  by  asking  for  his  wife's  assent : 
And  every  Rayner  was  besought  to  come 
To  dine  in  Hulver  Hall's  grand  dining-room. 

About  this  time  old  Rayner,  who  had  lost 
His  firiend's  advice,  was  by  misfortune  croas'd : 
Some   debtors  &il'd    when   large  amounts  were 

due. 
So  large,  that  he  was  nearly  failing  too ; 
But  he,  grown  wary,  that  he  might  not  fail, 
Brought-to  in  adverse  gales,  and  shorten'd  sail : 
This  done,  he  rested,  and  could  now  attend 
The  invitation  of  his  distant  Friend. 

**  Well !  he  would  go :  but  not,  indeed,  f  ad- 
mire 
^*  The  state  and  grandeur  of  the  new-made  Squire ; 
"  Danvers,  belike,  now  wealthy,  might  impart 
*'  Some  of  his  gold ;  for  Danvers  had  a  heart, 
**  And  may  have  heard,  though  guarded  so  around, 
'^  That  I  have  lost  the  fortune  he  has  found : 
<'  Yes !  Dick  is  kind,  or  he  and  his  fine  seat 

"  Might  go  to where  we  never  man  should 

meet." 

Now,  lo  I  the  Rayners  all  at  Hulver  Place— 
Or  Hulver  Hall — 't  is  not  a  certain  case ; 
'TIS  only  known  that  ladies*  notes  were  sent 
Directed  both  ways,  and  they  always  went. 

We  pass  the  greetings,  and  the  dinner  pass. 
All  the  male  gossip  o'er  the  sparkling  glass. 
And  female  when  retired  : — The  Squire  invites 
His  Friend,  by  sleep  refiresh'd,  to  see  his  sights-- 
His  land  and  lions,  granary,  bams  and  crops. 
His  dairy,  piggery,  pinery,  apples,  hops; —  | 

But  here  a  hill  appears,  and  Peter  Rayner  stops,      i 

"  Ah !  my  old  Friend,  I  give  you  joy,"  he  cries: 
**  But  some  are  bom  to  fall,  and  some  to  rise ; 
*  You  're  better  many  a  thousand,  I  the  worse— 
"  Dick,  there 's  no  dealing  with  a  failing  purse ;      j 
^  Nor  does  it  shame  me  (mine  Is  all  mischance) 
"  To  wish  some  friendly  neighbour  would   ad-  | 
vance" — 

But  here  the  guest  on  such  a  theme  was  low. 

His  ^ost,  meantime,  intent  upon  the  show. 
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In  hearing,  heard  not— they  came  out  to  see, — 
And,  pushing  forward — **  There  *8  a  view  t"  quoth 

he ; 
"  Observe  that  ruin,  built,  you  see,  to  catch 
"  The  gazer's  eye ;  that  cottage  with  the  thatch — 
''  It  cost  me — guess  you  what  ?** — that  sound  of  coat 
Was  accidental,  but  it  was  not  lost. 

*'  Ah !  my  good  firiend,  be  sure  such  things  as 

these 
"  Suit  well  enough  a  man  who  lives  at  ease : 
'* Think  what   the   'Betsy' cost,  and  think  the 

shock 
"  Of  losing  her  upon  the  Dodder-Rock ; 
'*  The  tidings  reached  me  on  the  very  day 
**  That  villain  robb'd  us,  and  then  ran  away — 
"  Loss  upon  loss  I  now  if " 

"  Do  stey  a  bit," 
Exclaim'd  the  Squire ;  "  these  matters  hardly  fit 
'*  A  morning  ramble — let  me  show  you  now 
**  My  team  of  oxen,  and  my  patent  plough. 
"  Talk  of  your  horses !  I  the  plan  condemn — 
*^  They  eat  us  up — ^but  oxen  I  we  eat  them : 
'*  For  first  they  plough  and  bring  us  bread  to  eat, 
"  And  then  we  fat  and  kill  them — ^there  's  the  meat. 
"  What 's  your  opinion  ?"— 

"  I  am  poorly  fed, 
'*  And  much  afraid  to    want    both    meat    and 

bread," 
Said  Rayner,  half  indignant ;  and  the  Squire 
Sigh'd,  as  he  felt  he  must  no  more  require 
A  man  whose  prospects  fail'd  his  prospects  to  ad- 
mire. 

Homeward  they  moved,  and  met  a  gentle  pair. 
The  poor  man's  daughter  and  the  rich  man's  heir : 
This  caused   some  thought ;   but  on  the   couple 

went. 
And  a  soft  hour  in  tender  converse  spent. 
This  pair,  in  fact,  their  passion  roused  anew, 
Alone  much  comfort  from  the  visit  drew. 

At  home  the  ladies  were  engaged,  and  all 
Show'd  or  were  shown  the  wonders  of  the  Hall ; 
From  room  to  room  the  weary  guests  went  on, 
Till  every  Rayner  wish'd  the  show  was  done. 

Home  they  retum'd :  the  father  deeply  sigh'd 
To  find  he  vainly  had  for  aid  applied  : 
It  hurt  him  mudh  to  ask — and  more  to  be  denied. 

The  younger  Richard,  who  alone  sustain'd 
The  dying  friendship,  true  to  love  remain'd : 
His  Phoebe's  smiles,  although  he  did  not  yet 
Fly  to  behold,  he  could  not  long  forget ; 
Nor  durst  he  visit ;  nor  was  love  so  strong, 
That  he  could  more  than  think  his  father  wrong — 
For,  wrong  or  right,  that  father  still  profess'd 
The  most  obedient  son  should  fare  the  best. 

So  time  pass'd  on ;  the  second  spring  appeared 
Ere  Richard  ventured  on  the  deed  he  fear'd : — 
He  dared  at  length ;  and  not  so  much  for  love, 
I  grieve  to  add,  but  that  he  meant  to  prove 
He  hod  a  will  -.—His  father,  in  reply, 
This  known,  had  answer'd,  "  So,  my  son,  have  I." 


But  Richard's  courage  was  by  prudence  taught, 
And  he  his  nymph  in  secret  service  sought : 
Some  days  of  absence — not  with  AiU  consent, 
But  with  slow  leave — were  to  entreaty  lent ; 
Aud  forth  the  Lover  rode,  uncertain  what  he 
meant. 

He  reach'd  the  dwelling  he  had  known  so  long. 
When  a  pert  damsel  took  him,  '*  he  was  wrong ; 
**  Their  house  she  did  not  just  precisely  know, 
"  But  he  would  find  it  somewhere  in  the  How ; 
"  The  Rayners  now  were  come  a  little  down, 
"  Nor  more  the  topmost  people  in  the  town ;" 
She  might  have  added,  they  their  life  ei\)oy'd, 
Although  on  things  less  hazardous  employ 'd. 

This  was  not  much ;  but  yet  the  damsel's  sneer, 
And  the  Row-dwelling  of  a  lass  so  dear. 
Were  somewhat  startling.      He  had  heard,   in- 
deed. 
That  Rayner's  business  did  not  well  succeed : 
**  But  what  of  that  ?     They  lived  in  decent  style, 
"No  doubt,  and  Phoebe  still  retain'd  her  smile ; 
"  And  why,"  he  asked,  "  should  all  men  choose  to 

dweU 
"  In  broad  cold  street*? — the  Row  does  just  as 

well, 
"  Quiet  and  snug ;"  and  then  the  favourite  maid 
Rose  in  his  &ncy,  tastefully  array'd, 
Looking  with  grateful  joy  upon  Uie  swain, 
Who  could  his  love  in  trying  times  retain. 

Soothed  by  such  thoughts,  to  the  new  house  he 

came, 
Survey'd  its  aspect,  sigh'd,  and  gave  his  name. 
But  ere  they  open'd  he  had  waited  long, 
And   heard  a  movement — Was  there  somewhat 

wrong? 
Nay,  but  a  friendly  party,  he  was  told ; 
And  look'd  around,  as  wishing  to  behokl 
Some  friends— but  these  were  not  the  friends  of 

old. 

Old  Peter  Rayner,  in  his  own  old  mode, 
Bade  the  Squire  welcome  to  his  new  abode ; 
For  Richard  had  been  kind,  and  doubtless  meant 
To  make  proposals  now,  and  ask  consent. 
Mamma  and  misses,  too,  were  civil  all ; 
But  what  their  awkward  courtesy  to  call 
He  knew  not ;  neither  could  he  well  express 
His  sad  sensations  at  their  strange  address ; 
And  then  their  laughter  loud,  their  story-telling. 
All  seem'd  befitting  to  that  Row  and  dwelling ; 
The  hearty  welcome  to  the  various  treat 
Was  lost  on  him — he  could  nor  laugh  nor  eat. 

But  one  thing  pleased  him;  when  he  look'd 

around. 
His  dearest  Phoebe  could  not  there  be  found : 
"  Wise  and  discreet,"  he  says,  ^*  she  shuns  the 

crew 
"  Of  vulgar  neighbours,  some  kind  act  to  do ; 
*'  In  some  fair  house  some  female  friend  to  meet, 
"  Or  take  at  evening  prayer  in  church  her  seat." 

Meantime  there  rose,  amid  the  ceaseless  din, 
A  mingled  scent  that  crowded  room  within. 
Rum  and  red-herring,  Cheshbe  cheese  and  gin  ; 
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Pipes,  too,  uu^  punch,  and  sausages,  with  tea, 

Were  things  that  Richard  was  disturbed  to  see. 

Impatient  now,  he  left  them  in  disdain, 

To  call  on  Phoebe  when  he  call'd  again ; 

To  walk  with  her,  the  morning  fair  and  bright, 

And  lose  the  painful  feelings  of  the  night. 

All  in  the  Row,  and  tripping  at  the  side 
Of  a  young  Sailor,  he  the  nymph  espied. 
As,  homeward  hastening  with  her  happy  boy. 
She  went  to  join  the  party,  and  enjoy. 
*'  Fie !"  Phoebe  cried,  as  her  companion  spoke, 
Yet  laugh'd  to  hear  the  fie-compeUing  joke ; — 
Just  then  her  chance  to  meet,  her  shame  to  know. 
Her  tender  Richard,  moving  sad  and  slow, 
Musing  on  things  full  strange,  the  manners  of  the 
Row. 

At  first  amazed,  and  then  alarm'd,  the  fair 
Late-laughing  maid  now  stood  in  dumb  despair : 
As  when  a  debtor  meets  in  human  shape 
The  foe  of  debtors,  and  cannot  escape. 
He  stands  in  terror,  nor  can  longer  aim 
To  keep  his  credit,  or  preserve  his  name, 
Stood  Phoebe  fix'd !     **  Unlucky  time  and  place  ! 
**  An  earlier  hour  had  kept  me  from  disgrace  1" 
She  thought — ^but  now  the  sailor,  undismay'd. 
Said,  "  My  dear  Phoebe,  why  are  you  afraid  ? 
**  The  man  seems  civil,  or  he  soon  should  prove 
"  That  I  can  well  defend  the  girl  I  love. 
"  Are  you  not  mine  ?"     She  utter'd  no  reply : — 
<'  Thine    I    must    be,"     she     thought ;     **  more 

foolish  I  !'* 
While  Richard    at    the  scene    stood  mute   and 

wondering  by. 

His  spirits  hurried,  but  his  bosom  light. 
He  left  his  Phoebe  with  a  calm  "  Good  night." 
So  Love  like  Friendship  fell !    The  youth  a  while 
Dreamt,    sorely    moved,    of    Phoebe's    witching 

smile — 
But  leam'd  in  daylight  visions  to  forego 
The  Sailor's  laughing  Lass,  the  Phoebe  of  the  Row. 

Home  tum*d  young  Richard,  in  due  time  to 
turn, 
With  all  old  Richard's  zeal,  the  leaves  of  Buryi ; 
And  home  turned  Phoebe — in  due  time  to  grace 
A  tottering  cabin  with  a  tatter'd  race. 


TALE    XVIII. 


[FABinVELL  AND  BETURN.] 

THE  BOAT-RACE. 

L 

The  man  who  dwells  where  party-spirit  reigns 
May  feel  its  triumphs,  but  must  wear  its  chains ; 
He  must  the  friends  and  foes  of  party  take 
For  his,  and  suffer  for  his  honour's  sake ; 


When  once  enlisted  upon  either  side. 
He  must  the  rude  septennial  storm  abide — 
A  storm  that,  when  its  utmost  rage  is  gone. 
In  cold  and  angry  mutterings  murmurs  on : 
A  slow  unbending  scorn,  a  cold  disdain, 
Till  years  bring  the  full  tempest  back  agun. 

Within  our  Borough  two  stiff  sailors  dwelt. 
Who  both  this  party  storm  and  triumph  felt ; 
Men  who  had  talents,  and  were  both  desigu'd 
For  better  things,  but  anger  made  them  blind. 

In  the  same  year  they  married,  and  their  wives 
Had  pass'd  in  friendship  their  yet  peaceful  lives, 
And,  as  they  married  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Had  no  suspicion  that  their  love  must  cease. 
In  fact  it  did  not ;  but  they  met  by  stealth. 
And  that  perhaps  might  keep  their  love  in  health  ; 
Like  chil(h«n  watch'd,  desirous  yet  afraid. 
Their  visits  all  were  with  discretion  paid. 

One  Captain,  so  by  courtesy  we  call 
Our  hoys'  commanders — they  are  captains  all — 
Had  sons  and  daughters  many ;  while  but  one 
The  rival  Captain  bless'd — a  darling  son. 
Each  was  a  burgess  to  his  party  tied, 
And  each  was  fix'd,  but  on  a  different  side ; 
And  he  who  sought  his  son's  pure  mind  to  fill 
With  wholesome  food,  would  evil  too  instil. 
The  last  in  part  succeeded — ^but  in  pari — 
For  Charles  had  sense,  had  virtue,  had  a  heart ; 
And  he  had  soon  the  cause  of  Nature  tried 
With  the  stem  father,  but  this  father  died ; 
Who  on  his  deathbed  thus  his  son  address'd : — 
^*  Swear  to  me,  Charles,  and  let  my  spirit  rest — 
'*  Swear  to  our  party  to  be  ever  true, 
"  And  let  me  die  in  peace— I  pray  thee,  do." 

With  some  reluctance,  but  obedience  more. 
The  weeping  youth  reflected,  sigh'd,  and  swore ; 
Trembling  he  swore  for  ever  to  be  true. 
And  wear  no  colour  but  the  untainted  Blue : 
This  done,  the  Captain  died  in  so  much  joy. 
As  if  he  'd  wrought  salvation  for  his  boy. 

The  female  friends  their  wishes  yet  retain'd. 
But  seldom  met,  by  female  fears  restrain'd ; 
Tet  in  such  town,  where  girls  and  boys  mnst  meet. 
And  every  house  is  known  in  every  street, 
Charles  had  before,  nay  since  his  father's  death, 
Met,  say  by  chance,  the  young  Elizabeth, 
Who  was  both  good  and  graceAil,  and  in  tmUk 
Was  but  too  pleasing  to  th'  observing  youth ; 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  the  youth  to  her 
Seem'd  just  that  being  that  she  could  prefer. 
Both  were  disposed  to  think  that  party-strife 
Destroy'd  the  happiest  intercourse  of  life ; 
Charles,  too,  his  growing  passion  could  defend — 
His  father's  foe  he  call'd  his  mother's  friend. 
Mothers,  indeed,  he  knew  were  ever  kind. 
But  in  the  Captain  should  he  fiivour  find  ? 
He  doubted  this — ^yet  could  he  that  command 
Which  fathers  love,  and  few  its  power  withstand. 

The  mothers  both  agreed  their  joint  request 
Should  to  the  Captain  jointly  be  address'd ; 
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And  first  the  lover  should  his  heart  assail, 
And  then  the  ladies  ;  and  if  all  should  fail, 
They  'd  singly  watch  the  hoar,  and  jointly  might 
prevail. 

The  Captain's  heart,  although  unused  to  melt, 
A  strong  impression  from  persuasion  felt ; 
His  pride  was  softened  by  the  prayers  he  heard, 
And  then  advantage  in  the  match  appeared. 

At  length  he  answered, — "  Let  the  lad  enlist 
"  In  our  good  cause,  and  I  no  more  resist ; 
"  For  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true, 
'*  To  hate  that  colour,  that  rebellious  Blue. 
**  His  father  once,  ere  master  of  the  brig, 
*'  For  that  advantage  tum'd  a  rascal  Whig  : 
"  Now  let  the  son — a  wife's  a  better  thing — 
*'  A  Tory  turn,  and  say,  God  save  the  King ! 
'*  For  I  am  pledged  to  serve  that  sacred  cause, 
"  And  love  my  country,  while  I  keep  her  laws." 

The  women  trembled ;  for  they  knew  fUll  well 
The  fact  they  dare  not  to  the  Captain  tell ; 
And  the   poor  youth  declared,   with  tears  and 

sighs, 
'*  My  oath  was  pass'd :  I  dare  not  compromise." 

But  Charles  to  reason  made  his  strong  appeal, 
Ai)d  to  the  heart — he  bade  him  think  and  feel : 
The  Captain  answering  with  reply  as  strong, — 
'*  If  you  be  right,  then  how  can  I  be  wrong  ? 
"  You  to  your  father  swore  to  take  his  part ; 
"  I  to  oppose  it  ever,  head  and  heart ; 
'*  You  to  a  parent  made  your  oath,  and  I 
"  To  God!  and  can  I  to  my  Maker  lie? 
*^  Much,  my  dear  lad,  I  for  your  sake  would  do, 
"  But  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true.*' 

Thus  stood  the  parties  when  my  fortunes  bore 
Me  far  away  firom  this  my  native  shore : 
And  who  prevail'd  I  know  not — Young  or  Old ; 
But,  I  beseech  you,  let  the  tale  be  told. 

n. 

P. — How  fared  these  lovers?  Many  a  time  I 

thought 
How    with    their    ill-starr'd    passion  Time    had 

wrought. 
Did  either  party  from  his  oath  recede, 
Or  were  they  never  from  the  bondage  freed  ? 

F.— Alas  I  replied  my  Friend,  the  tale  I  tell 
With  some  reluctance,  nor  can  do  it  well. 
There  are  three  females  in  the  place,  and  they. 
Like  skilful  painters,  could  the  facts  portray 
In  their  strong  colours— all  that  I  can  do 
Is  to  present  a  weak  imperfect  view ; 
The  colours  I  must  leave — the  outlines  shall  be 
true. 

Soon  did  each  party  see  the  other's  mind, 
What  bound  them  both,  and  what  was  like  to  bind ; 
Oaths  deeply  taken  in  such  time  and  place, 
To  break  them  now  was  dreadful — was  disgrace ! 

'*  That  oath  a  dying  father  bade  me  take, 
"  Can  I— yourself  a  ikther— can  I  break?" 


**  That  oath  which  I,  a  living  sinner,  took, 
*'  Shall  I  make  void,  and  yet  for  mercy  look  ?" 

The  women  wept ;    the  men   themselves,  dis- 
tress'd, 
The  cruel  rage  of  party  seal  confess'd  : 
But  solemn  oaths,  though  sprung  from  party  zeal, 
Feel  them  we  must,  as  Christians  ought  to  feel. 

Yet  shall  a  youth  so  good,  a  girl  so  fair, 
From  their  obedience  only  draw  despair  ? 
Must  they  be  parted  ?     Is  there  not  a  way 
For  them  both  love  and  duty  to  obey  ? 
Strongly  they  hoped ;  and  by  their  friends  around 
A  way,  at  least  a  lover's  way,  was  found. 

"  Give  up  yoxir  vote ;  you  'U  then  no  longer  be 
*'  Free  in  one  sense,  but  in  the  better  free." 
Such  was  of  reasoning  friends  the  kind  advice, 
And  how  could  lovers  in  such  case  be  nice  ? 
A  man  may  swear  to  walk  directly  on 
While  sight  remains ;  but  how  if  sight  be  gone  ? 
"  Oaths  are  not  binding  when  the  party  's  dead ; 
"  Or  when  the  power  to  keep  the  oath  is  fled  : 
"  If  I  've  no  vote,  I  've  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
"  Nor  can  be  said  on  either  side  to  go." 
They  were  no   casuists :—"  Well !"  the  Captain 

cried, 
**  Give   up  your    vote,   man,   and   behold    your 

bride  I" 

Thus  was  it  fix'd,  and  fix'd  the  day  for  both 
To  take  the  vow,  and  set  aside  the  oath. 
It  gave  some  pain,  but  all  agreed  to  say, 
"  You  're  now  absolved,  and  have  no  other  way : 
"  'T  is  not  expected  you  should  love  resign 
<*  For  man's  commands,  for  Love's  are  all  divine." 

When  all  is  quiet  and  the  mind  at  rest, 
AU  in  the  calm  of  innocence  are  bless'd ; 
But  when  some  scruple  mixes  with  our  joy. 
We  love  to  give  the  anxious  mind  employ. 

In  autumn  late,  when  evening  suns  were  bright. 
The  day  was  fix'd  the  lovers  to  unite ; 
But  one  before  the  eager  Captain  chose 
To  break,  with  jocund  act,  his  girl's  repose. 
And,  sailor  like,  said,  ''Hear  how  I  intend 
*'  One  day,  before  the  day  of  days,  to  spend  ! 
''  All  round  the  quay,  and  by  the  river's  side, 
''  Shall  be  a  scene  of  glory  for  the  bride. 
*'  We  'U  have  a  Race,  and  colours  will  devise 
"  For  every  boat,  for  every  man  a  prize  : 
''  But  that  which  first  returns  shall  bear  away 
''  The  proudest  pendant — Let  us  name  the  day. 

They  named  the  day,  and  never  mom  more 

bright 
Rose  on  the  river,  nor  so  proud  a  sight : 
Or  if  too  calm  appear'd  the  cloudless  skies, 
Experienced  seamen  said  the  wind  would  rise. 
To  that  full  quay  from  this  then  vacant  place 
Throng'd  a  vast  crowd  to  see  the  promised  Race. 
Mid  boats  new  painted,  all  with  streamers  fair. 
That  flagg'd  or  flutter'd  in  that  quiet  air — 
The  Captain's  boat  that  was  so  gay  and  trim. 
That  made  his  pride,   and  seem'd  as  proud  of 

him— 
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Her,  in  her  beauty,  we  might  all  discern, 
Her  rigging  new,  and  painted  on  the  stem. 
As  one  who  could  not  in  the  contest  fail, 
''  Learn  of  the  little  /Nautilus  to  sail.'' 

So  forth  they  started  at  the  signal  gun, 
And  down  the  river  had  three  leagues  to  run ; 
This  saird,  they  then  their  watery  way  retrace, 
And  the  first  landed  conquers  in  the  race. 
The  crowd  await  till  they  no  more  discern, 
Then  parting  say,  "  At  evening  we  return." 

I  could  proceed,  but  you  will  guess  the  fate, 
And  but  too  well  my  tale  anticipate. 

P. — True  I  yet  proceed. 

F. — The  lovers  had  some  grief 
In  this  day's  parting,  but  the  time  was  brief; 
And  the  poor  girl,  between  his  smiles  and  sighs, 
Ask'd,  *^  Do  you  wish  to  gain  so  poor  a  prize  ?** 

"  But  that  your  father  wishes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  would  the  honour  had  been  still  denied  : 
"  It  makes  me  gloomy,  though  I  would  be  gay, 
"  And,  oh  I  it  seems  an  everlasting  day." 
So  thought  the  lass,  and  as  she  said  Farewell ! 
Soft  sighs  arose,  and  tears  unbidden  fell. 

The  mom  was  calm,  and  e'en  till  noon  the  strong 
Unruffled  flood  moved  quietly  along : 
In  the  dead  calm  the  billows  softly  fell. 
And  mock'd    the  whistling    sea-boy's   favourite 

spell. 
So  rests  at  noon  the  reaper,  but  to  rise 
With  mightier  force  and  twofold  energies. 
The  deep,  broad  stream   moved   softly,  all  was 

hush'd. 
When     o'er    the    flood    the    breese    awakening 

brash'd ; 
A  sullen  sound  was  heard  along  the  deep. 
The  stormy  spirit  rousing  from  his  sleep ; 
The  porpoise  rolling  on  the  troubled  wave, 
Unwieldy  tokens  of  his  pleasure  gave  : 
Dark,  chilling  clouds  the  troubled  deep  deform, 
And,  led  by  terror,  downward  rush'd  the  storm. 

As  evening  came,  along  the  river's  side, 
Or  on  the  quay,  impatient  crowds  divide. 
And  then  collect ;  some  whispering,  as  afraid 
Of  what  they  saw,  and  more  of  what  they  said, 
And  yet  must  speak  :  how  sudden  and  how  great 
The  danger  seem'd,  and  what  might  be  the  fate 
Of  men  so  toss'd  about  in  craft  so  small. 
Lost  in  the  dark,  and  subject  to  the  squall. 
Then  sounds  are  so  appalling  in  the  night, 
And,  could  we  see,  how  terrible  the  sight  I 
None  knew  the  evils  that  they  all  suspect, 
And  hope  at  once  they  covet  and  reject. 

But  where  the  wife,  her  friend,  her  daughter, 
where  ? 
Alas  I  in  grief,  in  terror,  in  despair — 
At  home,  abroad,  upon  the  quay.     No  rest 
In  any  place,  but  where  they  are  not,  best. 
Fearful  they  ask,  but  dread  the  sad  reply. 
And  many  a  sailor  tells  the  friendly  lie— 


"  There  is  no  danger— that  is,  we  believe, 

"  And    thinlc,    and  hope " — but    this   does    not 

deceive, 
Although  it  soothes  them ;  while  they  look  around. 
Trembling  at  every  sight  and  every  sound. 

Let  me  not  dwell  on  terrors It  is  dark. 

And  lights  are  carried  to  and  fro,  and  bark  I 
There  is  a  cry—"  A  boat,  a  boat  at  hand  I" 
What  a  still  terror  is  there  now  on  land  ! 
*'  Whose,  whose  ?"  they  all  inquire,  and  none  can 
understand. 

At  length  they  come — and,  oh !  how  then  rejoice 
A  wife  and  children  at  that  welcome  voice  : 
It  is  not  theirs — but  what  have  these  to  tell  ? 
"  Where  did  you  leave  the  Captain — were  they 

well?" 
Alas !  they  know  not,  they  had  felt  an  awe 
In  dread  of  death,  and  knew  not  what  they  saw. 
Thus  they  depart. — The  evening  darker  grows, 
The  lights  shake  wildly,  and  as  wildly  blows 
The  stormy  night- wind  :  fear  possesses  all. 
The  hardest  hearts,  in  thb  sad  interval. 

But  hark  again  to  voices  loud  and  high  I 
Once  more  that  hope,  that  dread,  that  agony, 
That  panting  expectation !  *'  Oh !  reveal 
"  What  must  be  known,  and  think  what  pangs  we 
feell" 

In  vain  they  ask !  The  men  now  landed  speak 
Confused  and  quick,  and  to  escape  them  seek. 
Our  female  party  on  a  sailor  press. 
But  nothing  learn  that  makes  their  terror  less ; 
Nothing  the  man  can  show,  or  nothing  will  confess. 
To  some,  indeed,  they  whisper,  bringing  news 
For  them  alone,  but  others  they  refuise ; 
And  steal  away,  as  if  they  could  not  bear 
The  griefs  they  cause,  and  if  they  cause  must  share. 

They  too  are  gone  t  and  our  unhappy  Three, 
Half  wild  with  fear,  are  trembling  on  the  quay. 
They  can  no  ease,  no  peace,  no  quiet  find. 
The  storm  is  gathering  in  the  troubled  mind ; 
Thoughts  after  thoughts  in  wild  succession  rise. 
And  all  within  is  changing  like  the  skies. 
Their   friends   persuade   them,  "  Do  depart,  we 

prayl" 
They  will  not,  must  not,  cannot  go  away, 
But,  chiU'd  with  icy  fear,  for  certain  tidings  stay. 

And  now  again  there  must  a  boat  be  seen — 
Men  run  together  I  It  must  something  mean ! 
Some  figure  moves  upon  the  ousy  bound 
Where  flows  the  tide — Oh !   what  can  he  have 

found — 
What  lost?  And  who  is  he? — ^The  only  one 
Of  the  loved  three — the  Captain's  younger  son. 
Their  boat  was  fiU'd  and  sank — He  knows  no  motre. 
But  that  he  only  hardly  reach'd  the  shore. 
He  saw  them  shimming — ^for  he  once  was  near — 
But  he  was  sinking,  and  he  could  not  hear ; 
And  then  the  waves  curl'd  round  him,   bat  at 

length 
He  struck  upon  the  boat  with  dying  strength. 
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And  that  preserved  him ;  when  he  turned  around, 
Nought  but   the   dark,  wild,   billowy  flood  was 

found — 
That  flood  was  all  he  saw,  that  flood 's  the  only 

sound — 
Save  that  the  angry  wind,  with  ceaseless  roar, 
Dash'd  the  wild  waves  upon  the  rocky  shore. 

The  Widows  dwell  together— so  we  call 
The  younger  woman ;  widow'd  are  they  all : 
But  she,  the  poor  Elizabeth,  it  seems 
Not  life  in  her — she  lives  not,  but  she  dreams ; 
She  looks  on  Philip,  and  in  him  can  find 
Not  much  to  mark  in  body  or  in  mind — 
He  who  was  saved ;  and  then  her  very  soul 
Is  in  that  scene  ! — Her  thoughts  beyond  control, 
Fix'd  on  that  night,  and  bearing  her  along, 
Amid  the  waters  terrible  and  strong  ; 
Till  there  she  sees  within  the  troubled  waves 
The  bodies  sinking  in  their  wat'ry  graves. 
When  from  her  lover,  yielding  up  his  breath, 
There  comes  a  voice,—  "  Farewell,  Elizabeth !" 

Yet  Resignation  in  the  house  is  seen, 
Subdued  Affliction,  Piety  serene, 
And  Hope  for  ever  striving  to  instil 
The  bahn  for  grief—"  It  is  the  Heavenly  will:" 
And  in  that  will  our  duty  bids  us  rest. 
For  all  that  Heaven  ordains  is  good,  is  best : 
We  sin  and  suffer — this  alone  wo  know  ; 
Grief  is  our  portion,  is  our  part  below : 
But  we  shall  rise,  that  world  of  bliss  to  see, 
Where  sin  and  suffering  never  more  shall  be. 


TALE   XIX. 


[farewell  AMD  JtSrUBH.] 

MASTER  WILLIAM;   OR,  LAD'S  LOVE. 


I  HAVE  remembrance  of  a  Boy,  whose  mind 
Was  weak :  he  seem'd  not  for  the  world  designed, 
Seem'd  not  as  one  who  in  that  world  could  strive. 
And  keep  his  spirits  even  and  alive — 
A  feeling  Boy,  and  happy,  though  the  less. 
From  that  fine  feeling,  form'd  for  happiness. 
His  mother  left  him  to  his  favourite  ways, 
And  what   he  made  his   pleasure   brought  him 
praise. 

Romantic,  tender,  visionary,  mild, 
Affectionate,  reflecting  when  a  child, 
With  fear  instinctive  he  from  harshness  fled, 
And  gentle  tears  for  all  who  suffered  shed ; 
Tales  of  misfortune  touch'd  his  generous  heart, 
Of  maidens  left,  and  lovers  forced  to  part. 

In  spite  of  all  that  weak  indulgence  wrought, 
That  love  permitted,  or  that  flattery  taught, 
In  spite  of  teachers  who  no'  fiiult  would  &id, 
The  Boy  was  neither  selfish  nor  unkind. 


Justice  and  truth  his  honest  heart  approved, 
And  all  things  lovely  he  admired  and  loved. 
Arabian  Nights  and  Persian  Tales  he  read. 
And  his  pure  mind  with  brilliant  wonders  fed. 
The  long  Romances,  wild  Adventures  fired 
His  stirring  thoughts :  he  felt  like  Boy  inspired. 
The  cruel  fight,  the  constant  love,  the  art 
Of  vile  magicians,  thrilled  his  inmost  heart : 
An  early  Quixote,  dreaming  dreadful  sights 
Of  warring  dragons  and  victorious  knights : 
In  every  dream  some  beauteous  Princess  shown, 
The  pride  of  thousands  and  the  prize  of  one. 

Not  yet  he  read,  nor,  reading,  would  approve. 
The  Novel's  hero,  or  its  ladies'  love. 
He  would  Sophia  for  a  wanton  take, 
Jones  for  a  wicked,  nay  a  vulgar  rake. 
He  would  no  time  on  Smollett's  page  bestow ; 
Such  men  he  knew  not,  would  disdain  to  know ; 
And  if  he  read,  he  travell'd  slowly  on. 
Teased  by  the  tame  and  faultless  Grandison. 
He  in  that  hero's  deeds  could  not  delight — 
'*  He  loved  two  ladies,  and  he  would  not  fight." 
The  minor  works  of  this  prolific  kind 
Presented  beings  he  could  never  find ; 
Beings,  he  thought,  that  no  man  should  describe, 
A  vile,  intriguing,  lying,  perjured  tribe, 
With  impious  habits,  and  dishonest  views ; — 
The  men  he  knew  had  souls  they  fear'd  to  lose ; 
These  had  no  views  that  could  their  sins  control. 
With  them  nor  fears  nor  hopes  disturb'd  the  soul. 

To  dear  Romance  with  f^esh  delight  he  tum'd. 
And  vicious  men,  like  recreant  cowards,  spum'd. 

The  Scripture  Stories  he  with  reverence  read, 
And  duly  took  his  Bible  to  his  bed. 
Yet  Joshua,  Samson,  David,  were  a  race 
He  dared  not  with  his  favourite  heroes  place. 
Young  as  he  was,  the  difference  well  he  knew 
Between  the  Truth  and  what  we  fancy  true. 
He  was  with  these  entranced,  of  those  afraid  ; 
With  Guy  he  triumph'd,  but  with  David  pray'd. 

II. 

P. — Such  was  the  Boy,  and  what  the  man  would 
be 
I  might  conjecture,  but  could  not  foresee. 

F. — ^He  has  his  trials  met,  his  troubles  seen. 
And  now  deluded,  now  deserted  been. 
His  easy  nature  has  been  oft  assail'd 
By  grief  assumed,  soom  hid,  and  flattery  veil'd. 

P. — But  has  he,  safe  and  cautious,  shunn'd  the 
snares 
That  life  presents  ? — I  ask  not  of  its  cares. 

P. — Your  gentle  Boy  a  course  of  life  began. 
That  made  him  what  he  is,  the  gentle-man, 
A  man  of  business.     He  in  courts  presides 
Among  their  Worships,  whom  his  judgment  guides. 
He  in  the  Temple  studied,  and  came  down 
A  very  lawyer,  though  without  a  gown  ; 
Still  he  is  kind,  but  prudent,  steady,  just, 
And  takes  but  little  that  he  hears  on  trust : 
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He  has  no  visions  now,  no  boyish  plans ; 

All  his  designs  and  prospects  are  the  man's — 

The  man  of  sound  discretion. 

P. — How  so  made  ? 
What  could  his  mind  to   change  like   this  per- 
suade? 
What  first  awaken*d  our  romantic  friend  ? — 
For  such  he  is. 

F. — ^If  you  would  know,  attend. 

In  those  gay  years,  when  boys  their  manhood 

prove, 
Because  they  talk  of  girls,  and  dream  of  love, 
In  William's  way  there  came  a  maiden  fair, 
With  soft,  meek  look,  and  sweet  retiring  air ; 
With  just  the  rosy  tint  upon  her  cheek. 
With  sparkling  eye,  and  tongue  unused  to  speak ; 
With  manner  decent,  quiet,  chaste,  that  one, 
Modest  himself,  might  love  to  look  upon. 
As  William  look'd  ;  and  thus  the  gentle  Squire 
Began  the  Nymph,  albeit  poor,  t'  admire. 
She  was,  to  wit,  the  gard'ner's  niece  ;  her  place 
Gave  to  her  care  the  Lady's  silks  and  lace : 
With  other  duties  of  an  easy  kind. 
And  left  her  time,  as  much  she  felt  inclined, 
T'  adorn  her  graceful  form,  and  fill  her  craving 

mind, — 
Nay,  left  her  leisure  to  employ  some  hours 
Of  the  long  day  among  her  uncle's  flowers — 
Myrtle  and  rose,  of  which  she  took  the  care, 
And  was  as  sweet  as  pinks  and  lilies  are. 

Such  was  the  damsel  whom  our  Youth  beheld 
With  passion  unencouraged,  unrepell'd  ; 
For  how  encourage  what  was  not  in  view  ? 
Or  how  repel  what  strove  not  to  pursue  ? 

What  books  inspired,  or  glowing  fancy  wrought, 
What  dreams  suggested,  or  reflection  taught, 
Whate'er  of  love  was  to  the  mind  convey'd. 
Was  all  directed  to  his  darling  maid. 
He  saw  his  damsel  with  a  lover's  eyes. 
As  pliant  fancy  wove  the  fair  disguise  ; 
A  Quixote  he,  who  in  his  nymph  could  trace 
The  high-bom  beauty,  changed  and — out  of  place. 
That  William  loved,  mamma,  with  easy  smile, 
Would   jesting  say ;    but   love   might   grow  the 

while ; 
The  damsel's  self,  with  unassuming  pride, 
With  love,  so  led  by  fear,  was  gratified. 

What  cause  for  censure  ?     Could  a  man  reprove 
A  child  for  fondness,  or  miscall  it  love  ? 
Not  WilUam's  self;  yet  well  inform'd  was  he 
That  love  it  was,  and  endless  love  would  be. 
Month  after  month  the  sweet  delusion  bred 
Wild   feverish   hopes,  that  flourish'd,   and  then 

fled, 
Like  Fanny's  sweetest  flower,  and  that  was  lost 
In  one  cold  hour,  by  one  harsh  morning  frost. 

In  some  soft  evenings,  mid  the  garden's  bloom, 
Would  William  wait,  till  Fanny  chanced  to  come ; 
And  Fanny  came,  by  chance  it  may  be ;  still. 
There  was  a  gentle  bias  of  the  will, 


Such  as  the  soundest  minds  may  act  upon, 
When  motives  of  superior  kind  are  gone. 
There  then  they  met,  and  Master  William's  kwk 
Was  the  less  timid,  for  he  held  a  book ; 
And  when  the  sweetness  of  the  evening  hours. 
The  fresh  soft  air,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
The  night-bird's  note,  the  gently  falling  dew. 
Were  Hi  discuss'd,  and  silence  would  ensue. 
There  were  some  lovely  Lines — if  she  could  stay— 
And  Fanny  rises  not  to  go  away. 


"  Young  Paris  was  the  shepherds'  pride, 

As  well  the  fair  ^none  knew ; 
They  sat  the  mountain  stream  beside, 

And  o'er  the  bank  a  poplar  grew. 

Upon  its  bark  this  verse  he  traced, — 
Bear  witness  to  the  vow  I  make  : 

Thou,  Xanthus,  to  thy  source  shalt  baste. 
E'er  I  my  matchless  maid  forsake. 

No  prince  or  peasant  lad  am  I, 
Nor  crown  nor  crook  to  me  belong. 

But  I  will  love  thee  till  I  die. 
And  die  before  I  do  thee  wrong. 

Back  to  thy  source  now,  Xanthus,  ran ; 

Paris  is  now  a  prince  of  Troy ; 
He  leaves  the  Fair  his  flattery  won. 

Himself  and  country  to  destroy. 

He  seizes  on  a  sovereign's  wife. 
The  pride  of  Greece,  and  with  her  flies ; 

He  causes  thus  a  ten  years'  strife, 
Aud  with  his  dying  parent  dies. 

Oh !  think  me  not  this  Shepherd's  Boy, 
Who  from  the  Maid  he  loves  would  run : 

Oh !  think  me  not  a  Prince  of  Troy, 

By  whom  such  treacherous  deeds  are  done.' 


The  Lines  were  read,  and  many  an  idle  word 
Pronounced  with  emphasis,  and  underscored. 
As  if  the  writer  had  resolved  that  ail 
His  nouns  and  verbs  should  be  emphatical : 
But  what  they  were  the  damsel  little  thought. 
The  sense  escaped  her,  but  the  voice  she  caught. 
Soft,  tender,  trembling ;  and  the  gipsy  felt 
As  if  by  listening  she  unfairly  dealt : 
For  she,  if  not  mamma,  had  rightly  gneas'd 
That  William's  bosom  was  no  seat  of  rest. 

But  Love's  young  hope  must  die. — There  wms  a 
day 
When  nature  smiled,  and  all  around  was  gay  ; 
The  Boy  o'ertook  the  damsel  as  she  went 
The  viUage  road — unknown  was  her  intent ; 
He,  happy  hour,  when  lock'd  in  Fanny's  arm, 
Walk'd  on  enamour'd,  every  look  a  charm  ; 
Yet  her  soft  looks  were  but  her  heart's  disguise, 
There  was  no  answering  love  in  Fanny's  eyes ; 
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Bat,  or  by  prudence  or  by  pity  moved, 
She  thought  it  time  his  folly  wu  reproved ; 
Then  took  her  measurea^  not  perchance  without 
Some  conscious  pride  in  what  she  was  about. 


Along  the  brook  with  gentle  pace  they  go, 
The  youth  unconscious  of  th'  impending  woe ; 
And  oft  he  urged  the  absent  Maid  to  talk, 
As  she  was  wont  in  many  a  former  walk ; 
And  still  she  slowly  walk'd  beside  the  brook, 
Or  look'd  aroimd — for  what  could  Fanny  look  ? 
Something  there  must  be  !    What,  did  not  appear ; 
But  William's  eye  betray'd  the  anjdous  fear ; 
The  cause  unseen  !^— 

But  who,  with  giant-stride, 
Bounds  o'er  the  brook,  and  is  at  Fanny's  side  ? 
Who  takes  her  arm  ?  and,  oh !  what  villain  dares 
To  press  those  lips  ?    Not  e'en  her  lips  he  spares ! 
Nay,  she  herself,  the  Fanny,  the  divine. 
Lip  to  his  lip  can  wickedly  incline  ! 
The  lad,  unnerved  by  horror,  with  an  air 
Of  wonder  quits  her  arm  and  looks  despair ; 
Nor  will  proceed.     Oh,  no  !  he  must  return, 
Though  his  drown'd  sight  cannot  the  path  discern. 


"  Come,  Master  William  !  come,  sir,  let  us  on. 
'*  What  can  you  fear?     You  're  not   afraid  of 
John  ?" 


^*  What  ails  our  youngster  ?"  quoth  the  burly 
swain, 
Six  feet  in  height — ^but  he  inquires  in  vain. 
William,  in  deep  resentment,  scans  the  frame 
Of  the  fond  giant,  and  abhors  his  name  ; 
Thinks  him  a  demon  of  th'  infernal  brood, 
And  longs  to  shed  bis  most  pernicious  blood. 


Again  the  monster  spake  in  thoughtless  joy, — 
**  We  shall  be  married  soon,  my  pretty  Boy  ! 
^*  And  dwell  in  Madam's  cottage,  where  you  'U  see 
*^  The  strawberry-beds,  and  cherries  on  the  tree." 


Back  to  his  home  in  silent  scorn  retum'd 
Th'  indignant  Boy,  and  all  endearment  spumed. 
Fanny  perforce  with  Master  takes  her  way. 
But  &ids  him  to  th'  o'erwhelming  grief  a  prey, 
Wrapt  in  resentful  silence,  till  he  came 
Where  he  might  vent  hJs  woes  and  hide  his 
shame. 


Fierce  was  his  strife,  but  with  success  he  strove, 
And  freed  his  troubled  breast  from  fruitless  love ; 
Or  what  of  love  his  reason  fail'd  to  cool 
Was  lost  and  perish' d  in  a  public  school, — 
Those  seats  and  sources  both  of  good  and  ill. 
By  what  they  cure  in  Boys,  and  what  they  kill. 


TALE   XX. 

[JABEWELL  AHD  RETUBM.] 

THE  WILL. 


Tbus  to  his  Friend  an  angry  Father  spoke — 
"  Nay,  do  not  think  that  I  the  Will  revoke. 
"  My  cruel  Son  in  every  way  I  've  tried, 
**  And  every  vice  have  found  in  him  but  pride ; 
'*  For  he,  of  pride  possess'd,  would  meaner  vices 

hide. 
'^  Money  he  wastes,  I  will  not  say  he  spends ; 
"  He  neither  makes  the  poor  nor  rich  his  friends-^ 
'^  To  those  he  nothing  gives,  to  these  he  never  lends. 

"  'T  is  for  himself  each  legal  pale  he  breaks ; 
"  He  joins  the  miser's  spirit  to  the  rake*8 : 
'*  Like  the  worst  Roman  in  the  worst  of  times, 
'*  He  can  be  guilty  of  conflicting  crimes  ; 
"  Greedy  of  other's  wealth,  unknown  the  use, 
**  And  of  his  own  contemptuously  profuse. 

"  To  such  a  mind  shaU  I  my  wealth  confide, 
**  That  you  to  nobler,  worthier  ends,  may  guide  ? 
^  No !  let  my  Will  my  scorn  of  vice  express, 
'*  And  let  him  learn  repentance  from  distress." 

So  said  the  Father ;  and  the  Friend,  who  spum'd 
Wealth  ill  acquired,  his  sober  speech  retum'd : — 
**  The  youth  is  faulty,  but  his  faults  are  weigh'd 
**  With  a  strong  bias,  and  by  wrath  repaid ; 
*^  Pleasure  deludes  him,  not  the  vain  design 
*'  Of  making  vices  unallied  combine. 
'*  He  wastes  your  wealth,  for  he  is  yet  a  boy ; 
"  He  covets  more,  for  he  would  more  eigoy. 
"  For,  my  good  friend,  believe  me,  very  few, 
*'  At  once  are  prodigals  and  misers  too— 
"  The  spendthrift  vice  engrafted  on  the  Jew. 
'*  Leave  me  one  thousand  pounds ;  for  I  confess 
**  I  have  my  wants,  and  will  not  tax  you  less. 
**  But  your  estate  let  this  young  man  ei^oy : 
'*  If  he  reforms,  you  've  saved  a  gratefiil  boy ; 
"  If  not,  a  Other's  cares  and  troubles  cease ; 
"  Tou  've  done  your  duty,  and  may  rest  in  peace." 

The  Will  in  hand,  the  Father  musing  stood, 
Then  gravely  answered,  '*  Your  advice  is  good ; 
**  Tet  take  the  paper,  and  in  safety  keep ; 
"*  I  '11  make  another  Will  before  I  sleep  : 
"  But  if  I  hear  of  some  atrocious  deed, 
*^  That  deed  I  '11  bum,  and  yours  will  then  succeed. 
*''  Two  thousand  I  bequeath  you.     No  reproof ! 
*'  And    there    are    small   bequests — ^he  '11    have 

enough. 
"  For  if  he  wastes,  he  would  with  all  be  poor ; 
'*  And  if  he  wastes  not,  he  will  need  no  more." 

The  Friends  then  parted  I  this  the  Will  poesess'd. 
And  that  another  made— so  things  had  rest. 

George,  who  was  conscious  that  his  father  grew 
Sick  and  infirm,  engaged  in  nothing  new ; 

4c 
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No  letters  came  from  injured  man  or  maid, 
No  bills  from  wearied  duns  that  must  be  paid, 
No  fierce  reproaches  from  deserted  fair, 
Miz*d  with  wild  tendemeas  of  desperate  prayer  ; 
So  hope  rose  softly  in  the  parent's  breaat : 
He  dying  call'd  his  son,  and  fondly  bless'd, 
Hail'd  Uie  propitious  tear,   and  mildly  sunk  to 
rest. 

Unhappy  youth  I  e'er  yet  the  tomb  was  dosed, 
And  dust  to  dust  convey'd  in  peace  reposed. 
He  sought  his  father's  closet,  search'd  around. 
To  find  a  Will,— the  important  WiU  was  found. 

Well  pleased  he  read,  "  These  lands,  this  manor, 

all, 
"  Now  call  me  maater ! — I  obey  the  call." 
Then  from  the  window  look'd  the  valley  o'er, 
And  never  saw  it  look  so  rich  before. 
He  view'd  the  dairy,  view'd  the  men  at  plough, 
With  other  eyes,  with  other  feelings  now, 
And  with  a  new-form'd  taste  found  beauty  in  a 

cow. 
The  distant  swain  who  drove  the  plough  along 
Waa  a  good  useful  slave,  and  paasing  strong  I 
In  short,  the  view  was  pleasing,  nay,  was  fine, 
*<  Good  aa  my  father's,  excellent  aa  mine !" 

Again  he  reads, — but  he  had  read  enough : 
What  followed  put  his  virtue  to  a  proof. 
'*How  this?— Ho   David  Wright    two    thousand 

pounds  I 
*'  A  monstrous  sum  I  beyond  all  reaaon  I — sounda  I 
**  This  is  your  friendship  running  out  of  bounds. 

"  Then  here  are  couains  Susan,  Robert,  Joe, 
"  Five  hundred  each.    Do  they  deserve  it  ?    No  1 
**  Claim  they  have  none — I  wonder  if  they  know 
'*  What  the  good  man  intended  to  bestow  I 
"  Thia  might  be  paid— but  Wright's  enormous 

sum 
**  Is — I  'm  alone — ^there's  nobody  can  come — 
<*  'Tis  ail  his  hand,  no  lawyer  was  employ'd 
"  To  write  this  prose,  that  ought  to  be  destroy'd  I 
"  To  no  attorney  would  my  father  truat ; 
^*  He  wish'd  his  son  to  judge  of  what  was  just ; 
*<  As  if  he  said,  '  My  boy  wiU  find  the  Will, 
'*  '  And,  as  he  Ukes,  destroy  it  or  frilfil.' 
"  This,  now,  is  reason,  this  I  understand — 
"  What  was  at  his,  is  now  at  my  conunand. 
*'  Aa  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousiny  names, 
'^  I—  't  is  my  Will — commit  it  to  the  flames. 
*^  Hence  I  (usappear !  Now  am  I  lord  alone ; 
*^  They  '11  groan,  I  know,  but,  curse  them  I  let  them 

groan. 
"  Who  wants  hia  money  like  a  new-made  heir, 
"  To  put  all  things  in  order  and  repair  ? 
"  I  need  the  whole  the  worthy  man  could  save, 
"  To  do  my  father  credit  in  his  grave : 
"  It  takes  no  trifie  to  have  squires  convey'd 
"  To  their  last  house  with  honour  and  parade. 
"  All  this,  attended  by  a  world  of  cost, 
"  Requires,  demands,  that  nothing  should  be  lost. 
'*  These  fond  bequests  cannot  demanded  be~^ 
"  Where  no  Will  is,  can  be  no  legacy  I 
"  And  none  is  here  !  I  safely  swear  it — ^none  ! — 
^  The  very  ashes  are  dispersed  and  gone. 


"  All  would  be  well,  would  that  same  sober  friend, 
*'  That  Wright,  my  father  on  his  way  attend : 
*'  My  fears — but  why  afraid  ? — ^my  troubles  tlien 
would  end." 

In  triumph,  yet  in  trouble,  meeta  our  Sqoire 
The  frienda  aseembled,  who  a  Will  require. 
"  There  is  no  Will,"  he  said.     They  murmur  and 
retire. 

Daya  paaa  away,  while  yet  the  heir  ia  bleas'd 
By  pleaaant  cares,  and  thoughts  that  banish  rest ; 
When  comes  the  Friend,  and  aska,  in  solemn  tone, 
If  he  may  see  the  busy  Squire  alone. 

They  are  in  private — all  about  ia  atiU — 
When  thua  the  Guest : — '*  Tour  frither  left  a  WIU, 
"  And  I  would  see  it."— Rising  in  reply. 
The  youth  beheld  a  flx'd  and  piercing  eye. 
From  which  his  own  receded ;  and  the  sound 
Of  his  own  words  waa  in  disorder  drown'd. 
He  anawer'd  softly, — "  I  in  vain  have  spent 
'*  Days  in  the  search ;  I  pray  you  be  content ; 

"  And  if  a  Will "    The  pertinacious  man. 

At  if  displeased,  with  steady  tone  began, — 
"  There  is  a  Will— produce  it,  for  you  can." 

**  Sir,  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  what  the  use  ? 
"  What  haa  no  bei^,  how  can  I  produce  ?" 

"  Two  daya  I  give  you ;  to  my  words  attend,** 
Was  the  reply,  *'  and  let  the  budness  end.*' 

Two  days  were  past,  and  still  the  same  reply 
To  the  same  question — "  Not  a  Will  have  1." 
More  grave,  more  eameat,  then  the  Friend  ap- 

pear'd : 
He  apoke  with  power,  aa  one   who    would  be 

heard, — 
<<  A  Will  your  father  made !     I  witneas'd  one." 
The  heir  arose  in  anger — "  Sir,  begone ! 
"  Think  you  my  apirit  by  your  looka  to  awe  ? 
"  Go  to  your  lodginga,  friend,  or  to  your  law : 
'^  To  what  would  you  our  eaay  soula  persuade  ? 
'^  Once  more  I  tell  you,  not  a  Will  waa  made : 
**  There  *a  none  with  me,  I  swear  it — now,  deny 
"This  if  you  can  r— 

"  That,  aurely,  cannot  I ; 
"  Nay,  I  believe  you,  and,  aa  no  auch  deed 
"  la  found  with  you,  thi»  aurely  will  aucceed !" 

He  aaid,  and  from  hia  pocket  slowly  drew 
Of  the  first  teatament  a  copy  true, 
And  held  it  apread  abroad,  that  he  might  see  it   ' 


too. 


"  Read  and  be  aure :  your  parent'a  pleasure 

"  Then  leave  this  mansion  and  these  lands  to  me."   | 

He  aaid,  and  terror  aeized  the  guilty  youth ; 
He  saw  his  misery,  meanness,  and  the  truth  ; 
Could  not  before  his  stem  accuser  stand, 
Tet  could  not  quit  that  hall,  that  park,  that  land ; 
But  when  surprise  had  paaa'd  away,  his  grief 
Began  to  think  in  law  to  find  relief. 

"  While  courts  are  open,  why  ahould  I  deggmir  ? 
*^  Juries  will  feel  for  an  abandon'd  heir : 
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"  I  wiU  resist,"  he  said,  impeU'd  by  pride  ;— 
"  I  must  submit,"  recurring  fear  replied. 
As  wheels  the  vane  when  winds  around  it  play, 
So  his  strong  passions  tum'd  him  every  way ; 
But  growing  terrors  seised  th*  unhappy  youth : 
He  knew  the  Man,   and  more   he   knew — the 

Truth. 
When,  stung  by  all  he  fear'd,  and  all  he  felt, 
He  sought  for  mercy,  and  in  terror  knelt. 

Grieved,  but  indignant, — "  Let  me  not  despise 
''  Thy  father's  son,"  repUed  the  Friend :  ''  arise  I 
"  To  my  fix'd  purpose  your  attention  lend, 
"  And  know,  your  fate  will  on  yourself  depend. 

*'  Thou  shalt  not  want,  young  man,  nor  yet 

abound, 
"  And  time  shall  try  thee,  if  thy  heart  be  sound ; 
'<  Thou  Shalt  be  watch'd  tiU  thou  hast  leam'd  to 

know 
"  Th'  All-seeing  Watcher  of  the  world  below, 
"  And  worlds  above,  and  thoughts  within ;  from 

Whom 
^*  Must  be  thy  certain,  just,  and  final  doom. 
*'  Thy  doors  all  closely  bair'd,  thy  windows  blind, 
''  Before  aU  silent,  silent  aU  behind^ 
"  Thy  hand   was  stretched   to  do  whatever  thy 

soul 
^'  In  secret  would — no  mortal  could  control. 
''  Oh,  fool  I   to  think  that  thou  thy  act  couldst 

keep 
"  From  that  AU-piercing  Eye  which  cannot  sleep ! 

"  Go  to  thy  trial !— and  may  I  with  thee, 
"  A  fellow-sinner,  who  to  mercy  flee, 
^*  That  mercy  find,  as  justly  I  dispense 
"  Between  thy  frailty  and  thy  penitence. 

<<  Go  to  thy  trial  I  and  be  wise  in  time, 
'*  And  know  that  no  man  can  conceal  a  crime. 
"  God  and  his  Conscience  witness  all  that 's  done, 
**  And  these  he  cannot  cheat,  he  cannot  shun. 
**  What,  then,  could  fortune,  what  could  safety 

give, 
"  If  he  with  these  at  enmity  must  live  ? 

"  Go !" — and  the  young  man  from  his  presence 
went. 
Confused,  uncertain  of  his  own  intent — 
To  Bin,  if  pride  prevailed  ;  if  soften'd,  to  repent. 


n. 

P. — Lives  yet  the  Friend  of  that  unhappy  Boy, 
Who  could  the  Will  that  made  him  rich  destroy. 
And  made  him  poor  ?    And  what  the  after-plan. 
For  one  so  selfish,  of  that  stem,  good  man  ? 

F.— "  Choose,"  said  this  Friend,  "  thy  way  in 
life,  and  I 
"  Will  means  to  aid  thee  in  thy  work  supply." 
He  will  the  army,  thought  this  guardian,  choose, 
And  there  the  sense  of  his  dishonour  lose. 


Humbly  he  an8wer*d, — "  With  your  kind  con- 
sent, 
"  Of  your  estate  I  would  a  portion  rent, 

"  And  farm  with  care " 

"  Alas !  the  wretched  fruit 
'<  Of  evil  habit  I  he  will  hunt  and  shoot." 

So  judged  the  Friend,  but  soon  perceived  a 
change. 
To  him  important,  and  to  all  men  strange. 
Industrious,  temperate,  with  the  sun  he  roee. 
And  of  his  time  gave  little  to  repose : 
Nor  to  the  labour  only  bent  his  will. 
But  sought  exi>erience,  and  improved  with  skill ; 
With  cautious  prudence  placed  his  gains  to  use. 
Inquiring  always,  "  What  will  this  produce  ?" 

The  Friend,  not  long  suspicious,  now  began 
To  think  more  kindly  of  the  alter'd  man — 
In  his  opinion  alter'd,  but,  in  truth. 
The  same  the  spirit  that  still  ruled  the  youth : 
That  dwelt  within,  where  other  demons  dwell. 
Avarice  unsated,  and  insatiable. 

But  this  Wright  saw  not :  He  was  more  inclined 
To  trace  tiie  way  of  a  repenting  mind : 
And  he  was  now  by  strong  disease  assail'd. 
That  quickly  o'er  the  vital  powers  prevaiPd : 
And  now  the  son  had  all,  was  rich  beyond 
His  fondest  hope,  and  he,  indeed,  was  fond. 

His  life's  great  care  has  been  his  zeal  to  prove, 
And  time  to  dotage  has  increased  his  love. 
A  Miser  now,  the  one  strong  passion  guides 
The  heart  and  soul :  there  's  not  a  love  besides. 
Where'er  he  comes,  he  sees  in  every  face 
A  look  that  tells  him  of  his  own  disgrace. 
Men's  features  vary,  but  the  mildest  show 
'*  It  is  a  tale  of  infamy  we  know." 
Some  with  contempt  the  wealthy  miser  view. 
Some  with  disgust,  yet  miz'd  with  pity  too ; 
A  part  the  looks  of  wrath  and  hatred  wear. 
And  some,  less  happy,  lose  their  scorn  in  fear. 

Meanwhile,  devoid  of  kindness,  comfort,  friends, 
On  his  possessions  solely  he  depends. 

Tet  is  he  wretched ;  for  his  fiftte  decrees 
That  his  own  feelings  should  deny  him  ease. 
With  talents  gifted,  he  himself  reproves. 
And  can  but  scorn  the  vile  pursuit  he  loves ; 
He  can  but  feel  that  there  abides  within 
The  secret  shame,  the  nnrepented  sin. 
And  the  strong  sense,  that  bids  him  to  confess 
He  has  not  found  the  way  to  happiness. 

But 't  is  the  way  where  he  has  traveird  long. 
And  turn  he  will  not,  thongh  he  feels  it  wrong : 
Like  a  sad  traveller,  who,  at  closing  day. 
Finds  he  has  wander'd  widely  frt>m  his  way, 
Tet  wanders  on,  nor  will  new  paths  explore. 
Till  the  night  falls,  and  he  can  walk  no  more. 
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TALE    XXI. 


[farewell  and  return.] 
THE  COUSINS. 


P. — I  LEFT  a  frugal  Merchant,  who  began 
Early  to  thrive,  and  grew  a  wealthy  man : 
Retired  from  business  with  a  favourite  Niece, 
He  lived  in  plenty,  or  if  not — in  peace. 
Their  small  affairs,  conforming  to  his  will, 
The  maiden  managed  with  superior  skill. 
He  had  a  Nephew  too,  a  brother's  child, — 
But  JcoMB  offended,  for  the  lad  was  wild  : 
And  Patty*8  tender  soul  was  vez'd  to  hear, 
**  Your  Cousin  James  will  rot  in  gaol,  my  dear : 
*^  And  now  I  charge  you,  by  no  kind  of  gift 
"  Show  him  that  folly  may  be  help'd  by  thrift." 
This  Patty  heard,  but  in  her  generous  mind 
Precept  so  harsh  could  no  admission  find. 

Her  Cousin  James,  too  sure  in  prison  laid. 
With  strong  petitions  plied  the  gentle  maid, 
That  she  would  humbly  on  their  Uncle  press 
His  deep  repentance  and  his  sore  distress ; 
How  that  he  moum'd  in  durance,  night  and  day, 
And  which  removed,  he  would  for  ever  pray. 

«  Nought  will  I  give  his  worthless  Ufe  to  save," 
The  Uncle  said ;  and  nought  in  fact  he  gave : 
But  the  kind  maiden  from  her  pittance  took 
All  that  she  could,  and  gave  with  pitying  look ; 
For  soft  compassion  in  her  bosom  reign'd. 
And  her  heart  melted  when  the  Youth  complained. 
Of  his  complaints  the  Uncle  loved  to  hear. 
As  Patty  told  them,  shedding  many  a  tear ; 
While  he  would  wonder  how  the  girl  could  pray 
For  a  young  rake,  to  place  him  in  her  way. 
Or  once  admit  him  in  his  Uncle's  view ; 
"  But  these,"  said  he,  "  are  things  that  women  do." 

Thus  were  the  Cousins,  young,  unguarded,  fond. 
Bound  in  true  friendship — so  they  named  the  bond. 
Nor  call'd  it  love;    and  James  resolved,  when 

free, 
A  most  correct  and  frugal  man  to  be. 
He  sought  her  prayers,  but  not  for  heavenly  aid : 
"  Pray  to  my  Uncle,"  and  she  kindly  pray'd — 
<'  James  will  be  careful,"  said  the  Niece ;  "  and  I 
'*  Will  be  as  careful,"  was  the  stem  reply. 

Thus  he  resisted,  and  I  know  not  how 
He  could  be  soften'd — Is  he  kinder  now  ? 
Hard  was  his  heart ;  but  yet  a  heart  of  steel 
May  melt  in  dying,  and  dissolving  feel. 

n. 

F, — What  were  his  feelings  I  can  not  explain. 
His  actions  only  on  my  mind  remain. 
He  never  married,  that  indeed  we  know, 
But  childless  was  not,  as  his  foes  could  show ; — 


Perhaps  his  friends — for  friends,  as  well  as  foes. 
Will  the  infirmities  of  man  disclose. 

When  young,  our  Merchant,  though  of  aober 
fune, 
Had  a  rude  passion  that  he  could  not  tame ; 
And,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  passion's  strife. 
He  had  a  Son,  who  never  had  a  wife ; 
The  father  paid  just  what  the  law  required. 
Nor  saw  the  infant,  nor  to  see  desired. 
That  infant,  thriving  on  the  parish  fare. 
Without  a  parent's  love,  consent,  or  care. 
Became  a  sailor,  and  sustain'd  his  part 
So  like  a  man,  it  touch'd  his  father's  heart : — 
He  for  protection  gave  the  ready  pay. 
And  placed  the  seaman  in  preferment's  way ; 
Who  doubted  not,  with  sanguine  heart,  to  rise. 
And  bring  home  riches,  gain'd  from  many  a  prize. 
But  Jack — for  so  we  call'd  him — Jack  once  more. 
And  never  after,  touch'd  his  native  shore  : 
Nor  was  it  known  if  he  in  battle  fell, 
Or  sickening  died — we  sought,  but  none  could  tell. 
The  father  sigh'd — as  some  report,  he  wept ; 
And  then  his  sorrow  with  the  Sailor  slept : 
Then  age  came  on ;  he  found  his  spirits  droop, 
And  his  kind  Niece  remained  the  only  hope. 

Premising  this,  our  story  then  proceeds — 
Our  gentle  Patty  for  her  Courin  pleads ; 
And  now  her  Uncle,  to  his  room  confined. 
And  kindly  nursed,  was  soften'd  and  was  kind. 
James,  whom  the  law  had  from  his  prison  sent. 
With  much  contrition  to  his  Uncle  went. 
And,  humbly   kneeling,   said,   "  Forgive    me ;  I 

repent." 
Reproach,  of  course,  his  humbled  spirit  bore ; 
He  knew  for  pardon  anger  opes  the  door; 
The  man  whom  we  with  too  much  warmth  reprove 
Has  the  best  chance  our  softening  hearts  to  move : 
And  this  he  had—"  Why,  Patty,  love  !  it  seems," 
Said  the  old  man,   "  there  's  something  good  in 

James: 
"  I  must  forgive :  but  you,  my  child,  are  yet 
"  My  stay  and  prop ;  I  cannot  this  forget. 
"  Still,  my  dear  Niece,  as  a  reforming  man, 
*^  I  mean  to  aid  your  Cousin,  if  I  can." 
Then  Patty  smiled,  for  James  and  she  had  now 
Time  for  their  loves,  and  pledged  the  constant  vow. 

James  the  fkir  way  to  favouring  thoughts  dia- 
cem'd — 
He  leam'd  the  news,  and  told  of  all  he  leam'd ; 
Read  all  the  papers  in  an  easy  style, 
And  knew  the  bits  would  raise  his  Uncle's  sanile ; 
Then  would  refrain,  to  hear  the  good  man  say, 
"  You  did  not  come  as  usual  yesterday ; 
*^  I  must  not  take  you  from  your  duties,  lad, 
**  But  of  your  daily  visits  should  be  glad  I" 


Patty  was  certain  that  their  Uncle  now 
Would  their  affection  all  it  ask'd  allow ; 
She  was  convinced  her  lover  now  would  find 
The  past  forgotten  and  old  Uncle  kind. 
'*  It  matters  not,"  she  added,  **•  who  receives 
"  The  larger  portion ;  what  to  one  he  leaves 
*'  We  both  inherit  I  let  us  nothing  hide, 
"  Bear  James,  from  him  in  whom  we  both 
fide." 
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"  Not  for  your  Ufe  l"  quoth  James.   "  Let  Uncle 

choose 
"  Our  ways  for  us— or  we  the  way  shall  lose. 
"  For  know  you,  Cousin,  all  these  miser  men        ** 
"  Nay,  my  dear  James !" — 

"  Our  worthy  Uncle,  then, 
"  And  all  like  Uncle,  like  to  be  obe/d 
"  By  their  dependants,  who  must  seem  afraid 
"  Of  their  own  will : — ^if  we  to  wed  incline, 
**■  You  '11  quickly  hear  him  peevishly  repine, 
"  Object,  dispute,  and  sundry  reasons  give, 
*^  To  prove  we  ne*er  could  find  the  means  to  live ; 
"  And  then,  due  credit  for  his  speech  to  gain, 
*'  He  '11  leave  us  poor — lest  wealth  should  prove  it 

vain. 
"  Let  him  propose  the  measure,  and  then  we 
"  May  for  his  pleasure  to  his  plan  agree. 
"  I,  when  at  last  assenting,  shall  be  still 
"  But  giving  way  to  a  kind  Uncle's  will ; 
'*  Then  will  he  deem  it  just  amends  to  make 
"  To  one  who  ventures  all  things  for  his  sake ; 
**  So,  should  you  deign  to  take  this  worthless  hand, 
"  Be  sure,  dear  Patty,  't  is  at  his  command.'* 

But  Patty  question'd — "  Is  it,  let  me  ask, 
"  The  will  of  God  that  we  should  wear  a  mask?" 
This  startled  James :  he  lifted  up  his  eyes. 
And  said,  with  some  contempt,  besides  surprise, 
"  Patty,  my  love  !  the  will  of  God,  'tis  plain, 
'*  Ts  that  we  live  by  what  we  can  obtain : 
*'  Shall  we  a  weak  and  foolish  man  oflfend, 
"  And  when  our  trial  is  so  near  our  end  ?" 

This  hurt  the  maiden,  and  she  said,  **'Tis 
weUI 
^  Unask'd  I  will  not  of  your  purpose  tell, 
"  But  wiU  not  Ue."— 

^^  Lie  I  Patty,  no,  indeed, 
^*  Tour  downright  lying  never  will  succeed ! 
**  A  better  way  our  prudence  may  devise, 
^*  Than  such  unprofitable  things  as  lies. 
"  Yet,  a  dependant,  if  he  would  not  starve, 
*^  The  way  through   life  must   with  discretion 

carve; 
*'  And,  though  a  lie  he  may  with  pride  disdain, 
"  He  must  not  every  useless  truth  maintain. 
"  If  one  respect  to  these  fond  men  would  show, 
**  Conceal  the  facts  that  give  them  pain  to  know ; 
"  While  all  that  pleases  may  be  placed  In  view, 
''  And,  if  it  be  not,  they  will  think  it  true." 

The  humble  Patty  dropp'd  a  silent  tear. 
And  said,  ^*  Indeed,  'tis  best  to  be  sincere." 
James  answer'd  not — there  could  be  no  reply 
To  what  he  would  not  grant  nor  could  deny  ; 
But  from  that  time  he  in  the  maiden  saw 
What  he  condemn'd ;  yet  James  was  kept  in  awe ; 
He  felt  her  virtue,  but  was  sore  afraid 
For  the  frank  blunders  of  the  virtuous  maid. 

Meantime  he  daily  to  his  Uncle  read 
The  news,  and  to  his  favourite  subjects  led  : 
If  closely  press'd,  be  sometimes  stay'd  to  dine, 
Eat  of  one  dish,  and  drank  one  glass  of  wine ; 
For  James  was  crafty  grown,  and  felt  his  way 
To  favour,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day ; 
He  talked  of  business,  till  the  Uncle  prised 
The  lad's  opinion,  whom  he  once  despised, 


And,  glad  to  see  him  thus  his  faults  survive, 

"  This  Boy,"  quoth iie,  "  will  keep  our  name  alive. 

"  Women  are  weak,  and  Patty,  though  the  best 

"  Of  her  weak  sex,  is  woman  like  the  rest : 

"  An  idle  husband  will  her  money  spend, 

'*  And  bring  my  hard-eam'd  savings  to  an  end." 

Far  as  he  dared,  his  Nephew  this  way  led. 
And  told  his  tales  of  lasses  rashly  wed. 
Told  them  as  matters  that  he  heard, — *'  He  knew 
^*  Not  where,"  he  said,  "  they  might  be  false  or 

true ; 
«  One  must  confess  that  girls  are  apt  to  dote 
**  On  the  bright  scarlet  of  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
*'  And  that  with  ease  a  woman  they  beguile 
*'  With  a  fool's  fiattery,  or  a  rascal's  smile  ; 
'*  But  then,"  he  added,  fearing  to  displease, 
"  Our  Patty  never  saw  such  men  as  these." 

**  True  t   but  she   may — some   scoundrel  may 
command 
'*  The  girl's  whole  store,  if  he  can  gain  her  hand  ; 
"  Her  very  goodness  will  Itself  deceive, 
"  And  her  weak  virtue  help  her  to  believe  ; 
"  Yet  she  is  kind ;  and.  Nephew,  go,  and  say 
*^  1  need  her  now — You  11  come  another  day." 

In  such  discourses,  while  the  maiden  went 
About  her  household,  many  an  hour  was  spent, 
Till  James  was  sure  that,  when  his  Uncle  died. 
He  should  at  least  the  property  divide : 
Nor  long  had  he  to  wait — the  fact  was  quickly 
tried. 

The  Uncle,  now  to  his  last  bed  confined, 
To  James  and  Patty  his  afiairs  reslgn'd : 
The  doctor  took  his  final  fee  in  hand. 
The  man  of  law  received  his  last  command ; 
The  silent  priest  sat  watching  in  his  chair, 
If  he  might  wake  the  dying  man  to  prayer, — 
When  the  last  groan  was  heard  ;  then  all  was  still, 
And  James  indulged  his  musings — on  the  Will. 

This  in  due  time  was  read,  and  Patty  saw 
Her  own  dear  Cousin  made  the  heir-by-law. 
Something  indeed  was  hers,  but  yet  she  felt 
As  if  her  Uncle  had  not  kindly  dealt ; 
And,  but  that  James  was  one  whom  she  could 

trust. 
She  would  have  thought  it  cruel  and  uijust. 
E'en  as  it  was,  it  gave  her  some  surprise, 
And  tears  unbitden  started  in  her  eyes  ; 
Yet  she  confess'd  it  was  the  same  to  her. 
And  it  was  likely  men  would  men  prefer. 
Loath  was  the  Niece  to  think  her  Uncle  wrong ; 
And  other  thoughts  engaged  her — '*  Is  it  long 
'^  That  custom  bids  us  tarry  ere  we  wed, 
"  When  a  kind  Uncle  is  so  lately  dead  ? 
'^  At  any  rate,"  the  maiden  judged,  ^*  't  is  he 
"  That  first  will  speak — it  does  not  rest  with  me." 

James  to  the  Will  his  every  thought  confined. 
And  found  some  parts  that  vex'd  his  sober  mind. ' 
He,  getting  much,  to  angry  thoughts  gave  way. 
For  the  poor  pittance  that  he  had  to  pay, 
With  Patty's  larger  claim.     Save  these  alone. 
The  weeping  heir  beheld  the  whole  his  own ; 
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Yet  something  painAil  in  his  mind  would  dwell, — 
"  It  was  not  likely,  hut  was  possible  :"— 
No — Fortune  lately  was  to  James  so  kind, 
He  was  determined  not  to  think  her  blind : 
"  She  saw  his  merit,  and  would  never  throw 
"  His  prospects  down  by  such  malicious  blow.'* 

Patty,  meanwhile,  had  quite  enough  betray'd 
Of  her  own  mind  to  make  her  James  afraid 
Of  one  so  simply  pure :  his  hardening  heart 
Inclined  to  anger — he  resolved  to  part ; 
Why  marry  Patty? — if  he  look'd  around, 
More  advantageous  matches  might  be  found ; 
But  though  he  might  a  richer  wife  command, 
He  first  must  break  her  hold  upon  his  hand. 

She  with  a  spinster-friend  retired  a  while, 
<*  Not  long,"  she  said,  and  said  it  with  a  smile. 
Not  so  had  James  determined  : — He  essay'd 
To  move  suspicion  in  the  gentle  maid. 
Words  not  succeeding,  he  designed  to  pass 
The  spinsters  window  with  some  forward  lass. 
If  in  her  heart  so  pure  no  pang  was  known, 
At  least  he  might  affect  it  in  his  own. 
There  was  a  brother  of  her  friend,  and  he. 
Though  poor  and  rude,  might  serve  for  jealousy. 
If  all  should  fail,  he,  though  of  schemes  bereft, 
Might  leave  her  yet  I — They  faiPd,  and  she  was 
left. 

Poor  Patty  bore  it  with  a  woman's  mind. 
And  with  an  angel's,  sorrowing  and  resigned. 
Ere  this  in  secret  long  she  wept  and  pray'd, 
Long  tried  to  think  her  lover  but  delay'd 
The  union,  once  liis  hope,  his  prayer,  his  pride  ;— 
She  could  in  James  as  in  herself  confide : 
Was  he  not  bound  by  all  that  man  can  bind. 
In  love,  in  honour,  to  be  just  and  kind  ? 
Large   was  his  debt,  and,  when  their  debts  are 

large. 
The  ungrateful  cancel  what  the  just  discharge ; 
Nor  payment  only  in  their  pride  refuse, 
But  first  they  wrong  their  friend,  and  then  accuse. 
Thus  Patty  finds  her  bosom's  claims  denied, 
Her  love  insulted,  and  her  right  defied. 
She  urged  it  not ;  her  claim  the  maid  withdrew. 
For  maiden  pride  would  not  the  wretch  pursue : 
She  sigh'd  to  find  him  false,  herself  so  good  and 

true. 

Now  all  his  feaiB,  at  least  the  present,  still — 
He  talk'd,  good  man  I  about  his  uncle's  will : 
"  All  unexpected,"  he  declared, — "  surprised 
**  Was  he — and  his  good  uncle  ill-advised : 
"  He  no  such  luck  had  look'd  for,  he  was  sure, 
^*  Nor  such  deserved,"  he  said,  with  look  demure ; 
"  He  did  not  merit  such  exceeding  love, 
"  But  his,  he  meant,  so  help  him  God,  to  prove." 
And  he  has  proved  it !  all  his  cares  and  schemes 
Have  proved  the  exceeding  love  James  bean  to 
James. 

But  to  proceed, — for  we  have  yet  the  facts 
That  show  how  Justice  looks  on  wicked  acts ; 
For,  though  not  always,  she  at  times  appears — 
To  wake  in  man  her  salutary  fears. 


James,  restless  grown — for  no  such  mind  can 
rest — 
Would  build  a  house  that  should  his  wealth  attest ; 
In  fact,  he  saw,  in  many  a  clouded  face, 
A  certain  token  of  his  own  disgrace ; 
And  wish'd  to  overawe  the  murmurs  of  the  place. 

The  finish'd  building  show'd  the  master's  wealth, 
And  noisy  workmen  drank  his  Honour's  bemlth — 
"  HiB  and  his  heirs"— and  at  the  thoughtless  word 
A  strange  commotion  in  his  bosom  stirr'd. 
''  Heirs  I  said  the  idiots?"— and  again  that  daiise 
In  the  strange  Will  corrected  their  applause. 

Prophetic  fears !  for  now  reports  arose 
That  spoil'd  **  his  Honour's  "  comforts  and  repose. 
A  stout  young  Sailor,  though  in  battle  maim'd. 
Arrived  in  port,  and  his  possessions  claim'd. 
The  Will  he  read :  he  stated  his  demand. 
And  his  attorney  grasp'd  at  bouse  and  land. 
The  Will  provided — "  If  my  son  survive. 
He  shaU  inherit ;"  and  lo !  Jack 's  afive ! 
Tes  I  he  was  that  lost  lad,  preserved  by  &t«y 
And  now  was  bent  on  finding  his  estate. 
But  claim  like  this  the  angry  James  denied. 
And  to  the  law  the  sturdy  heir  applied. 
James  did  what  men  when  placed  like  him  wovild 

do— 
Avow'd  his  right,  and  fee'd  his  lawyer  too : 
The  Will,  indeed,  provided  for  a  son ; 
But  was  this  Sailor  youth  the  very  one  ? 

Ere  Jack's  strong  proofs  in  all  their  strength 
were  shown. 
To  g^n  a  part  James  used  a  milder  tone ; 
But  the  instructed  tar  would  reign  alone. 

At  last  he  reign'd :  to  James  a  large  bequest 
Was  frankly  dealt ;  the  Seaman  had  the  rest — 
Save  a  like  portion  to  the  gentle  Niece, 
Who  lived  in  comfort,  and  regain'd  her  peace. 
In  her  neat  room  her  talent  she  employ'd 
With  more  true  peace  than  ever  James  eigoy'd. 
The  young,  the  aged,  in  her  praise  agreed — 
Meek  in  her  manner,  bounteous  in  her  deed ; 
The  very  children  their  respect  avow'd — 
<'  'T  was   the  good  lady,"    they  were  told,  and 
bow'd. 

The  merry  Seaman  much  the  maid  approv'd, — 
Nor  that  alone — ^he  like  a  seaman  loved ; 
Loved  as  a  man  who  did  not  much  complain. 
Loved  like  a  sailor,  not  a  sighing  swain  ; 
Had  heard  of  wooing  maids,  but  knew  not  hov — 
'*  Lass,  if  you  love  me,  prithee  tell  me  now," 
Was  his  address — but  this  was  nothing  cold — 
"  Tell  if  you  love  me ;"  and  she  smiled  and  told.     > 

He  brought  her  presents,  such  as  sailors  buy. 
Glittering  like  gold,  to  please  a  maiden's  eye. 
All  rilk  and  silver,  fringe  and  finery. 
These  she  accepted  in  respect  to  him. 
And  thought  but  little  of  the  missing  limb. 
Of  this  he  told  her,  for  he  loved  to  teU 
A  warlike  tale,  and  judged  he  told  it  well : — 
*<  You  mark  me,  love  I  the  French  were  two  to 

one, 
'*  And  BO,  you  see,  they  were  ashamed  to  run ; 
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"  We  fought  an  hoar ;  and  then  there  came  the 

shot 
"  That  struck  me  here — a  man  most  take  his 

lot;— 
"  A  minute  after,  and  the  Frenchman  struck ; 
"  One  minute  sooner  had  been  better  luck : 
"  But  if  you  can  a  crippled  cousin  like, 
"  You  ne'er  shall  see  him  for  a  trifle  strike." 

Patty,  whose  gentle  heart  was  not  so  nice 
As  to  reject  the  thought  of  loving  twice, 
Judged  her  new  Cousin  was  by  nature  kind, 
With  no  suspicions  In  his  honest  mind. 
Such  as  our  virtuous  ladies  now  and  then 
Find  strongly  floating  in  the  minds  of  men. 
So  they  were  married,  and  the  lasses  vow'd 
That  Patty's  luck  would  make  an  angel  proud : 
*^  Not  but  that  time  would  come  when  she  must 

prove 
**  That  men  are  men,  no  matter  how  they  love :" — 
And  she  has  proved  it ;  for  she  finds  her  man 
As  kind  and  true  as  when  their  loves  began. 

James  is  unhappy ;  not  that  he  is  poor, 
But,  having  much,  because  he  ha3  no  more ; 
Because  a  rival's  pleasure  gives  him  pain ; 
Because  his  vices  work'd  their  way  in  vain ; 
And,  more  than  these,  because  he  sees  the  smile 
Of  a  wrong'd  woman  pitying  man  so  vile. 

He  sought  an  office,  serves  in  the  excise. 
And  every  wish,  but  that  for  wealth,  denies  ; 
Wealth  is  the  world  to  him,  and  he  is  worldly 

wise. 
But  disappointment  in  his  face  appears ; 
Care  and  vexation,  sad  regret  and  fears. 
Have  fix'd  on  him  their  fangs,  and  done  the  work 

of  years. 

Yet  grows  he  wealthy  In  a  strange  degree. 
And  neighbours  wonder  how  the  fact  can  be  : 
He  lives  alone,  contracts  a  sordid  air, 
And  sees  with  sullen  grief  the  cheerftil  pair ; 
Feels  a  keen  pang,  as  he  beholds  the  door 
Where  peace  abides,  and  mutters, — *^  I  am  poor!** 


TALE    XXIL 


[PABEWBLL  AND  BETaRN.] 

PREACHING  AND  PRACTICE. 


P. — ^What  I  have  ask'd  are  questions  that  relate 
To  those  once  known,  that  I  might  learn  their 

fate. 
But  there  was  One,  whom  though  I  scarcely  knew, 
Much  do  I  wish  to  learn  his  fortunes  too. 
Yet  what  expect  ? — He  was  a  rich  man's  Heir, 
His  conduct  doubtful,  but  his  prospects  fair; 


Thoughtless  and  brave,  extravagant  and  gay, 
Wild  as  the  wind,  and  open  as  the  day  ; 
His  fireaks  and  follies  were  a  thousand  times 
Brought  full  in  view :  I  heard  not  of  his  crimes. 
Like  our  Prince  Hal,  his  company  he  chose 
Among  the  lawless,  of  restraint  the  foes ; 
But  though  to  their  poor  pleasures  he  could  stoop, 
He  was  not,  rumour  said,  their  victim-dupe. 

His  mother's  Sister  was  a  maiden  prim. 
Pious  and  poor,  and  much  in  debt  to  him. 
This  she  repaid  with  volumes  of  reproof. 
And  sage  advice,  till  he  wonld  cry  "  Enough  1*' 

His  father's  Brother  no  such  hints  allow'd, — 
Peevish  and  rich,  and  insolent  and  proud, 
Of  stem,   strong  spirit:    him  the   Youth  with- 
stood; 
At  length,  '^  Presume  not  (said  he)  on  our  blood : 
"  Treat  with  politeness  him  whom  you  advise, 
**  Nor  think  I  fear  your  doting  prophecies." 
And  fame  has  told  of  many  an  angry  word. 
When  anger  this,  and  that  contempt  had  stirr'd. 

"  Boy !  thou  wilt  beg  thy  bread,  I  plainly  see."— 
**  Upbraid  not.  Uncle  I  tiU  I  beg  of  thee." 

"  Oh !  thou  wilt  run  to  ruin  and  disgrace." — 
**  What !  and  so  kind  an  Uncle  in  the  place  ?" 

<*  Nay,  for  I  hold  thee  stranger  to  my  blood." — 
**  Then  must  I  treat  thee  as  a  stranger  would : 
"  For  if  you  throw  the  tie  of  blood  aside, 
"  You  must  the  roughness  of  your  speech  abide." 

'^  What !  to  your  father's  Brother  do  you  give 
"  A  challenge  ? — Mercy  1  in  what  times  we  live  1" 

Now,  I  confess,  the  youth  who  could  supply 
Thus  that  poor  Spinster,  and  could  thus  defy 
This  wealthy  Uncle, — who  could  mix  with  them 
Whom  his  strong  sense  and  feeling  must  condemn, 
And  in  their  follies  his  amusement  find. 
Yet  never  lose  the  vigour  of  his  mind, — 
A  youth  like  this,  with  much  we  must  reprove. 
Had  something  still  to  win  esteem  and  love. 
Perhaps  he  lives  not ;  but  he  seem'd  not  made  * 
To  pass  through  life  entirely  in  the  shade. 

F, — Suppose  you  saw  him, — does  your  mind 
retain 
So  much  that  you  would  know  the  man  again  ? 
Yet  hold  in  mind,  he  may  have  felt  the  press 
Of  grief  or  guilt,  the  withering  of  distress ; 
He  now  may  show  the  stamp  of  woe  and  pain, 
And  nothing  of  his  lively  cast  remain. 

Survey  these  features — see  if  nothing  there 
May  old  impressions  on  your  mind  repair  1 
Is  Uiere  not  something  in  this  shatter'd  frame 
Like  to  that— 

P.— No  I  not  like  it,  but  the  same ; 
That  eye  so  brilliant,  and  that  smile  so  gay. 
Are  lighted  up,  and  sparkle,  through  decay. 
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But  may  I  question  ?    Will  you  that  allow  ? 
There  was  a  difference,  and  there  must  be  now ; 
And  yet,  permitted,  I  would  gladly  hear 
What  must  have  pass'd  in  many  a  troubled  year. 


F. — Then  hear  my  tale;  but  I  the  price   de- 
mand : 
That  understood,  I  too  must  understand 
Thy  wanderings  through,  or  sufferings  in  the  land ; 
And  if  our  virtues  cannot  much  produce, 
Perhaps  our  errors  may  be  found  of  use. 

To  all  the  wealth  my  Father's  care  laid  by» 
I  added  wings,  and  taught  it  how  to  fly. 
To  him  that  act  had  been  of  grievous  sight, 
But  he  survived  not  to  behold  the  flight. 
Strange  doth  it  seem  to  grave  and  sober  minds. 
How  the  dear  vice  the  simple  votary  blinds, 
So  that  he  goes  to  ruin  smoothly  on, 
And  scarcely  feels  he 's  going,  till  he 's  gone. 

I  had  made  over,  in  a  lucky  hour, 
Funds  for  my  Aunt,  and  placed  beyond  my  power : 
The  rest  was  flown,  I  speak  it  with  remorse, 
And  now  a  pistol  seem'd  a  thing  in  course. 

But,  though  its  precepts  I  had  not  obey'd. 
Thoughts  of  my  Bible  made  me  much  afraid 
Of  such  rebellion ;  and  though  not  content, 
I  must  live  on  when  life's  supports  were  spent : 
Nay,  I  must  eat,  and  of  my  frugal  Aunt 
Must  grateful  take  what  gracious  she  would  grant ; 
And  true,  she  granted,  but  with  much  discourse, — 
Oh !  with  what  words  did  she  her  sense  enforce ! 
Great  was  her  wonder,  in  my  need  that  I 
Should  on  the  prop  myself  had  raised  rely — 
I,  who  provided  for  her  in  my  care, 
"  Must  be  assured  how  little  she  could  spare  V* 

I  stood  confounded,  and  with  angry  tone, 
With  rage  and  grief,  that  blended  oath  and  groan, 
I  fled  her  presence — ^yet  I  saw  her  air 
Of  resignation,  and  I  heard  her  prayer : 
"  Now  Heaven,'*  she  utter'd,  **  make  his  burden 

Ught  1"~ 
And  I,  in  parting,  cried,  '*  Thou  hypocrite !" 

But  I  was  wrong — she  might  have  meant   to 
pray; 
Though  not  to  give  her  soul— her  cash — away. 

Of  course,  my  uncle  would  the  spendthrift  shun ; 
So  friends  on  earth  I  now  could  reckon  none. 

One  mom  I  rambled,  thinking  of  the  past, 
Far  in  the  country — Did  you  ever  fast 
Through  a  long  summer  s  day  ?  or,  sturdy,  go 
To  pluck  the  crab,  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe, 
The  hyp,  the  cornel,  and  the  beech,  the  food 
And  the  wild  solace  of  the  gipsy  brood  ? 
To  pick  the  cress,  embrown'd  by  summer  sun. 
From  the  dry  bed  where  streams  no  longer  run  ? 
Have  you,  like  schoolboy,  mingling  play  and  toil, 
Dug  for  the  ground-nut,  and  eigoy'd  the  spoil  ? 
Or  chafed  with  feverish  hand  the  ripening  wheat. 
Resolved  to  fast,  and  yet  compelled  to  eat? 


Say,  did  you  this,  and  drink  the  crystal  spring* 
And  think  yourself  an  abdicated  king, 
Driv'n  from  your  state  by  a  rebellious  race  ? 
And,  in  your  pride  contending  with  disgrace, 
Gould  you  your  hunger  in  your  anger  lose. 
And  call  the  ills  you  becur  the  ways  you  choose  ? 

Thus  on  myself  depending,  I  began 
To  feel  the  pride  of  a  neglected  man : 
Not  yet  correct,  but  still  I  could  command 
Unshaken  nerves  and  a  determined  hand. 

*^  Xol  men  at  work !  I  said,  "  and  I,  a  man, 
'*  Can  work !  I  feel  it  is  my  pride,  I  can." 
This  said,  I  wander'd  on,  and  join'd  the  poor. 
Assumed  a  labourer's  dress,  and  was  no  more 
Than  labour  made.     Upon  the  road  I  broke 
Stones  for  my  bread,  and  startled  at  the  stroke ; 
But  every  day  the  labour  seem'd  more  light, 
And   sounder,  sweeter  still,   the  sleep  of  every 
night. 

"  Thus  win  I  live,"  I  cried,  nor  more  return 
**  To  herd  with  men,  whose  love  and  hate  I  spurn. 
"  All  creatures  toil ;  the  beast,  if  tamed  or  five, 
**  Must  toil  for  daily  sustenance  like  me ; 
'*  The  feather'd  people  hunt  as  well  as  sing, 
'*  And  catch  thefar  flying  food  upon  the  wiia|^. 
"  The  fish,  the  insect,  all  who  live,  employ 
"  Their  powers  to  keep  on  life,  or  to  ei^oy, 
*'  Their  life  the  eigoyment ;  thus  will  I  proceed, 
**  A  man  from  man's  detested  fkvours  freed." 

Thus  was  I  reasoning,   when  at  length   there 
came 
A  gift,  a  present,  but  without  a  name. 
"  That  Spinster-witch — has  she,  then,  found  a  way 
"  To  cure  her  conscience,  and  her  nephew  pay, 
"  And  sends  her  pittance  ?  Well,  and  let  it  bay 
'^  What  sweetens  labour :  need  I  this  deny  ? 
'*  I  thank  her  not :  it  is  as  if  I  found 
"  The  fairy-gift  upon  this  stony  ground." 

Still  I  wrought  on ;  again  oceurr'd  the  day. 
And  then  the  same  addition  to  my  pay. 

Then,  lo  I  another  Friend,  if  not  the  same, — 
For  that  I  knew  not — with  a  message  came : 
*^  Canst  keep  accounts  ?"  the  man  was  pleased  to 

ask— 
"  I  could  not  cash  !— but  that  the  harder  task." 
"  Yet  try,"  he  said ;  and  I  was  quickly  brought 
To  Lawyer  Snell,  and  in  his  office  taught : 
Not  much  my  pay,  but  my  desires  were  less. 
And  I  for  evil  days  reserved  th'  excess. 

Such  day  oceurr'd  not :  quickly  came  there  one. 
When  I  was  told  my  present  work  was  done : 
My  Friend  then  brought  me  to  a  bmlding  large. 
And  gave  far  weightier  business  to  my  charge. 
There  I  was  told  I  had  accounts  to  keep 
Of  those  vast  Works  where  wonders  never  sleep. 
Where   spindles,   bobbins,  rovings,  threads,  and 

pins, 
Made  up  the  coniplex  mass  that  ever  spins. 

There,  at  my  desk,  in  my  six  feet  of  room, 
I  noted  every  power  of  every  loom ; 
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Sounds  of  all  kinds  I  heard  finom  mortal  longs — 

Eternal  battle  of  unwearied  tongues, 

The  jar  of  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 

And  the  huge  Babel's  own  dull  whirring  grinding 


My  care  was  mark'd,  and  I  had  soon  in  charge 
Important  matters,  and  my  pay  was  large. 
I  at  my  fortune  marvell'd  ;  it  was  strange, 
And  so  the  outward  and  the  inward  change. 
Till  to  the  Power  who  "  gives  and  takes  away  " 
I  tum'd  in  praise,  and  taught  my  soul  to  pray. 

Another  came !  '^  I  come,"  he  said,  "  to  show 
<*  Your   unknown   Friend — have    you   a  wish  to 

know?" 
Much  I  desired,  and  forth  we  rode,  and  found 
My  Uncle  dying,  but  his  judgment  sound. 
The  good  old  man,  whom  I  abused,  had  been 
The  guardian  power,  directing  but  unseen ; 
And  thus  the  wild  but  grateful  boy  he  led 
To  take  new  motives  at  his  dying  bed. 

The  rest  you  judge — I  now  have  all  I  need — 
And  now  the  tale  you  promised  I — Come,  proceed. 


P. — ^'T  is  due,  I  own,  but  yet  in  mercy  spare  : 
Alas !  no  Uncle  was  my  guide — my  care 
Was  all  my  own ;  no  guardian  took  a  share. 
I,  like  Columbus,  for  a  world  unknown — 
'T  was  no  great  effort — sacrificed  my  own — 
My  own  sad  world,  where  I  had  never  seen 
The  earth  productive,  or  the  sky  serene. 


But  this  is  past — and  I  at  length  am  come 
To  see  what  changes  have  been  wrought  at  home. 
Happy  in  this,  that  I  can  set  me  down 
At  worst  a  stranger  in  my  native  town. 

F, — Then  be  it  so  !  but  mean  you  not  to  show 
How  time  has  pass'd  ?  for  we  expect  to  know : 
And  if  you  tell  not,  know  you  we  shall  trace 
Your    movements    for    ourselves   from  place  to 

place. 
Your  wants,  your  wishes,  all  you  've  sought   or 


Shall  be  the  food  for  our  remark  and  spleen. 
So,  wam'd  in  time,  the  real  page  unfold. 
And  let  the  Truth,  before  the  Lie,  be  told. 

P. — This  might  be  done ;  but  wonders  I  have 
none. 
All  my  adventures  are  of  Self  alone. 

P. — What  then  ?    I  grant  you,  if  your  way  was 
clear. 
All  smooth  and  right — we  've  no  desire  to  hear ; 
But  if  you've  lewd  and  wicked  things  to  tell. 
Low  passions,  cruel  deeds,  nay  crimes — 'tis  well : 

Who  would  not  listen  ? 

P.--Hark!    I  bear  the  beU. 
It  calls  to  dinner  with  inviting  sound. 
For  now  we  know  where  dinners  may  be  found, 
And  can  behold  and  share  the  glad  repast, 
Without  a  dread  that  we  behold  our  last. 

P.— Come  then,  shy  friend,  let  doleful  suljeots 
cease, 
And  thank  our  God  that  we  can  dine  in  peace. 
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No.  I.     INEBRIETY;    A  POEM. 


PUBUSHED   AT   IPSWICH,    IN    1775 J 


The  mighty  spirit,  and  its  power,  which  stains  * 

The  bloodless  cheek,  and  vivifies  the  brains, 

I  sing.     Say,  ye,  its  fiery  vot'ries  true. 

The  jovial  curate,  and  the  shrill-tongued  shrew ; 

Te,  in  the  floods  of  limpid  poison  nurst. 

Where  bowl  the  second  charms  like  bowl  the  first ; 

Say  how,  and  why,  the  sparkling  ill  is  shed, 

The  heaH  which  hardens,  and  which  rules  the  head. 

When  winter  stem  his  gloomy  front  uprears, 
A  sable  void  the  barren  earth  appears ; 
The  meads  no  more  their  former  verdure  boast, 
Fast  bound  their  streams,  and  all  their  beauty  lost ; 
The  herds,  the  flocks,  in  icy  garments  mourn, 
And  wildly  murmur  for  the  spring's  return  ; 
From  snow-topp'd  hills  the  whirlwinds  keenly  blow, 
Howl  through  tiie  woods,  and  pierce  the  vales  below; 
Through  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  flies, 
Mocks  the  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  gloomy  skies  ; 
The  fleecy  clouds  their  chilly  bosoms  bare. 
And  shed  their  substance  on  the  floating  air ; 
The  floating  air  their  downy  substance  glides 
Through  springing  waters,  and  prevents  their  tides ; 
Seixes  the  rolling  waves,  and,  as  a  god, 
Charms  their  swift  race,  and  stops  the  refluent  flood ; 
The  opening  valves,  which  fill  the  venal  road, 
Then  scarcely  urge  along  the  sanguine  fiood  ; 
The  labouring  pulse  a  slower  motion  rules. 
The  tendons  stifi'en,  and  the  spirit  cools ; 
Each  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister.  Art, 
To  cheer  the  senses,  and  to  warm  the  heart. 

The  gentle  fair  on  nervous  tea  reUes, 
Whilst  gay  good-nature  sparkles  in  her  eyes ; 
An  inoffensive  scandal  fluttering  round, 
Too  rough  to  tickle,  and  too  light  to  wound  ; 
Champagne  the  courtibr  drinks,  the  spleen  to  chase, 
The  colonel  burgundy,  and  port  his  grace  ; 
Turtle  and  'rrac  the  city  rulers  charm. 
Ale  and  content  the  labouring  peasants  warm : 
O'er  the  dull  embers,  happy  Colin  sits, 
Colin,  the  prince  of  joke,  and  rural  wits ; 

»  For  pvticoUn  reipecting  thii  JoTenile  prodaetion  of  Mr. 
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Whilst  the  wind  whistles  through  the  hollow  panes, 
He  drinks,  nor  of  the  rude  assault  complains  ; 
And  tells  the  tale,  from  sire  to  son  retold. 
Of  spirits  vanishing  near  hidden  gold ; 
Of  moon-clad  imps  that  tremble  by  the  dew. 
Who  skim  the  air,  or  glide  o'er  waters  blue  : 
The  throng  invisible  that,  doubtless,  float 
By  mouldering  tombs,  and  o'er  the  stagnant  moat : 
Fays  dimly  glancing  on  the  russet  plain. 
And  all  the  dreadful  nothing  of  the  green. 
Peace  be  to  such,  the  happiest  and  the  beat. 
Who  with  the  forms  of  fancy  urge  their  jest ; 
Who  wage  no  war  with  an  avenger's  rod, 
Nor  in  the  pride  of  reason  curse  their  God. 
When  in  the  vaulted  arch  Luclna  gleams. 
And  gaily  dances  o'er  the  asure  streams ; 
On  silent  ether  when  a  trembling  sound 
Reverberates,  and  wildly  floats  around. 
Breaking  through  trackless  space  upon  the  esr« 
Conclude  the  Bacchanalian  rustic  near : 
O'er  hills  and  vales  the  jovial  savage  reels, 
Fire  in  his  head  and  frenxy  at  his  heels ; 
From  paths  direct  the  bending  hero  swerves. 
And  shapes  his  way  in  ill-proportioned  currea. 
Now  safe  arrived,  his  sleeping  rib  he  calls. 
And  madly  thunders  on  the  muddy  waUs ; 
The  well-known  sounds  an  equal  fury  move. 
For  rage  meets  rage,  as  love  enkindles  love  : 
In  vain  the  waken'd  infant's  accents  shrill. 
The  humble  regions  of  the  cottage  fill ; 
In  vain  the  cricket  chirps  the  mansion  throo^li, 
'T  is  war,  and  blood,  and  battle  must  ensue. 
As  when,  on  humble  stage,  him  Satan  bight 
Defies  the  brasen  hero  to  the  fight : 
From  twanging  strokes  what  dire  misfortunes  rise, 
What  fate  to  maple  arms  and  glassen  eyes  ! 
Here  lies  a  leg  of  elm,  and  there  a  stroke 
From  ashen  neck  has  whirl'd  a  head  of  oak. 
So  drops  from  either  power,  with  vengeance  big^ 
A  remnant  night-cap  and  an  old  cut  wig ; 


•  "  The  mighty  Mother,  and  her  ton,  who  brings 
llie  Smithfleld  maaea  to  the  ear  of  kings,'*  ftc 
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Titles  unmnaScal  retorted  round, 

On  either  ear  with  leaden  Vengeance  sound ; 

Till  equal  valour,  equal  wounds  create, 

And  drowsy  peace  concludes  the  fell  debate ; 

Sleep  in  her  woollen  mantle  wraps  the  pair, 

And  sheds  her  poppies  on  the  ambient  air ; 

Intoxioation  flies,  as  fury  fled. 

On  rooky  pinions  quits  the  aching  head ; 

Returning  reason  cools  the  fiery  blood, 

And  drives  from  memory's  seat  the  rosy  god. 

Yet  still  he  holds  o'er  some  his  maddening  rule, 

Still  sways  his  sceptre,  and  still  knows  his  fboi ; 

Witness  the  livid  lip,  and  fiery  front. 

With  many  a  smarting  trophy  placed  upon 't ; 

The  hollow  eye,  which  plays  in  misty  springs. 

And  the  hoarse  voice,  which  rough  and  broken 

rings; 
These  are  his  triumphs,  and  o'er  these  he  reigns, 
The  blinking  deity  of  reeling  brains. 

See  Inebriety  I  her  wand  she  waves, 
And  lo  1  her  pale,  and  lo !  her  purple  slaves  I 
Sots  in  embroidery,  and  sots  In  crape. 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape : 
The  king,  who  nods  upon  his  rattle  throne ; 
The  staggering  peer,  to  midnight  revel  prone ; 
The  slow-tongued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly, 
The  humble  pensioner,  and  gownsman  dry ; 
The  proud,  the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  great. 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  and  stagger  into  state. 

Lo  I  proud  Flaminius  at  the  splendid  board. 
The  easy  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord, 
Quafi^  the  bright  juice,  with  all    the    gust  of 

sense. 
And  clouds  his  brain  in  torpid  elegance ; 
In  china  vases,  see !  the  sparkling  ill, 
From  gay  decanters  view  the  rosy  riU ; 
The  neat-carved  pipes  in  silver  settle  laid, 
The  screw  by  mathematio  cunning  made  : 
Oh,  happy  priest !  whose  God,  like  Egypl^s,  lies 
At  once  the  deity  and  sacrifice. 
But  is  Flaminius  then  the  man  alone 
To  whom  the  joys  of  swimming  brains  are  known? 
Lo  !  the  poor  toper  whose  untutor'd  sense. 
Sees  bliss  in  ale,  and  can  with  wine  dispense ; ' 
Whose  head  proud  fancy  never  taught  to  steer 
Beyond  the  muddy  ecstasies  of  beer ; 
But  simple  nature  can  her  longing  quench. 
Behind  the  settle's  curve,  or  humbler  bench : 
Some  kitchen  fire  difiusing  warmth  around. 
The  semi-globe  by  hieroglyphics  crown'd ; 
Where  canvas  purse  displays  the  brass  enroll'd. 
Nor  waiters  rave,  nor  landlords  thirst  for  gold ; 
Ale  and  content  his  fimcy's  bounds  confine, 
He  asks  no  limpid  punch,  no  rosy  wine ; 
But  sees,  admitted  to  an  equal  share. 
Each  faithful  swain  the  heady  potion  bear : 
Go,  wiser  thou !  and  in  thy  scale  of  taste. 
Weigh  gout  and  gravel  against  ale  and  rest; 
Call  vu^ar  palates  what  thou  judgest  so ; 
Say  beer  is  heavy,  windy,  cold,  and  slow ; 
Laugh  at  poor  sots  with  insolent  pretence. 
Yet  cry,  when  tortured,  where  is  Providence  ? 
In  various  forms  the  madd'ning  spirit  moves. 
This  drinks  and  fights,  another  drinks  and  loves. 


'  Lo  the  poor  Indbnl  whow  ontotor^d  mind. 
Sees  God  in  cloud*,  and  bean  him  in  the  wind,"  &c. 
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A  bastard  zeal,  of  different  kinds  it  shows. 
And  now  with  rage,  and  now  religion  glows : 
The  frantic  soul  bright  reason's  path  defies, 
19  ow  creeps  on  earth,  now  triumphs  in  the  skies ; 
Swims  in  the  seas  of  error,  and  explores. 
Through  midnight  mists,  the  fluctuating  shores ; 
From  wave  to  wave  in  rocky  channel  glides. 
And  sinks  in  woe,  or  on  presumption  slides ; 
In  pride  exalted,  or  by  shame  deprest, 
An  angel-devil,  or  a  human-beast. 

Some  rage  in  all  the  strength  of  folly  mad ; 
Some  love  stui^idity,  in  silence  clad, 
Are  never  quarrelsome,  are  never  gay, 
But  sleep,  and  groan,  and  drink  the  night  away : 
Old  Torpio  nods,  and  as  the  laugh  goes  round. 
Grunts  through   the  nasal  duct,   and  joins  the 

sound. 
Then  sleeps  again,  and,  as  the  liquors  pass. 
Wakes  at  the  friendly  jog,  and  takes  his  glass : 
Alike  to  him  who  stands,  or  reels,  or  moves. 
The  elbow  chair,  good  wine,  and  sleep  he  loVes ; 
Nor  cares  of  state  disturb  his  easy  head. 
By  grosser  fumes  and  calmer  follies  fed  ; 
Nor  thoughts  of  when,  or  where,  or  how  to  come. 
The  canvass  general,  or  the  general  doom ; 
Extremes  ne'er  reach' d  one  passion  of  his  soul, 
A  villain  tame,  and  an  unmettled  fool ; 
To  half  his  vices  he  hss  but  pretence, 
For  they  usurp  the  place  of  common  sense  ; 
To  half  his  little  merits  has  no  claim, 
For  very  idolence  has  raised  his  name  ; 
Happy  in  this,  that,  under  Satan's  sway. 
His  passions  tremble,  but  will  not  obey. 

The  vicar  at  the  table's  front  presides^ 
Whose  presence  a  monastic  life  derides  ; 
The  reverend  wig,  in  sideway  order  placed, 
The  reverend  band,  by  rubric  stains  disgraced. 
The  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  rolFd, 
Mark  him  the  psstor  of  a  jovial  fold. 
Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  applause, 
Favouring  the  bottle,  and  the  good  old  cause. 
See !  the  dull  smile  which  fearfully  appears. 
When  gross  indecency  her  front  uprears. 
The  joy  conceal'd,  the  flercer  bums  within. 
As  masks  afford  the  keenest  gust  to  sin  ; 
Imagination  helps  the  reverend  sire. 
And  spreads  the  sails  of  sub-divine  desire  ; 
But  when  the  gay  immoral  joke  goes  round. 
When   shame   and   all   her   blushing  train    are 

drown'd. 
Rather  than  hear  his  God  blasphemed,  he  takes 
The  last  loved  glass,  and  then  the  board  forsakes. 
Not  that  religion  prompts  the  sober  thought, 
But  slavish  custom  has  the  praetlce  taught ; 
Besides,  this  lealous  son  of  warm  devotion 
Has  a  true  Lcvite  bias  for  promotion. 
Vicars  must  with  discretion  go  astray. 
Whilst  bishops  may  be  damn'd  the  nearest  way : 
So  puny  robbers  individuals  kiH, 
When  hector-heroes  murder  as  they  will. 

Good  honest  Curio  elbows  the 'divine. 
And  strives  a  social  sinner  how  to  shine  ; 
The  dull  quaint  tale  is  his,  the  lengthen'd  tale. 
That  Wilton  farmers  give  you  with  their  ale. 
How  midnight  ghosts  o'er  vaults  terrific  pass. 
Dance  o'er  the  grave,  and  slide  along  the  grass ; 
Or  how  pale  Cicely  within  the  wood 
Call'd  Satan  forth  and  bargain'd  with  her  blood : 
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These,  honest  Curio,  are  thine,  and  these 
Are  the  dull  treasures  of  a  brain  at  peace ; 
No  wit  intoxicates  thy  gentle  skull, 
Of  heavy,  native,  unwrought  foUy  full  : 
Bowl  upon  bowl  in  vain  exert  their  force, 
The  breathing  spirit  takes  a  downward  course, 
Or  vainly  soaring  upwards  to  the  head, 
Meets  an  impenetrable  fence  of  lead. 

Hast  thou,  oh  reader !  searched  o'er  gentle  Gay, 
Where  various  animals  their  powers  display  ? 
In  one  strange  group  a  chattering  race  are  huri'd, 
Led  by  the  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world. 
Like  him  Fabricio  steals  from  guardian's  side, 
Swims  not  in  pleasure's  stream,  but  sips  the  tide : 
He  hates  the  bottle,  yet  but  thinks  it  right 
To  boast  next  day  l^e  honours  of  the  night ; 
None  like  your  coward  can  describe  a  fight. 
See  him  as  down  the  sparkling  potion  goes, 
Labour  to  grin  away  the  horrid  dose ; 
In  joy-felgn'd  gaze  his  misty  eyeballs  float, 
Th'  uncivil  spirit  gurgling  at  his  throat; 
So  looks  dim  Titan  through  a  wintry  scene. 
And  faintly  cheers  the  woe-foreboding  swain. 

Timon,  long  practised  in  the  school  of  art, 
Has  lost  each  ^er  feeling  of  the  heart ; 
Triumphs  o'er  shame,  and,  with  delusive  wiles 
Laughs  at  the  idiot  he  himself  beguiles  : 
So  matrons  past  the  awe  of  censure's  tongue. 
Deride  the  blushes  of  the  fur  and  young. 
Few  with  more  fire  on  every  subject  spoke, 
But  chief  he  loved  the  gay  immoral  joke ; 
The  words  most  sacred,  stole  from  holy  writ, 
He  gave  a  newer  form,  and  call'd  them  wit. 
Vice  never  had  a  more  sincere  ally, 
So  bold  no  sinner,  yet  no  saint  so  sly  ; 
Leam'd,  but  not  wise,  and  without  virtue  brave, 
A  gay,  deluding  philosophic  knave. 
When  Bacchus'  joys  his  aiiy  fancy  fire. 
They  stir  a  new,  but  still  a  false  desire  ; 
And  to  the  comfort  of  each  untaught  fool, 
Horace  in  English  vindicates  the  bowl. 
<*  The  man,"   says  Timon,   "  who  is    drunk  la 

blest,*  » 

"  No  fears  disturb,  no  cares  destroy  his  rest ; 


'*  In  thoughtless  joy  he  reels  away  his  life, 
^*  Nor  dreads  that  worst  of  ills,  a  noisy  wife. 
"  Oh  I  place  me,  Jove,  where  none  but  women  < 
'*  And  thunders  worse  than  thine  afflict  the  room^ 
'*  Where  one  eternal  nothing  fiutters  round, 
^*  And  senseless  titt'ring  sense  of  mirth  confound  ; 
"  Or  lead  me  bound  to  garret,  Babethigh, 
"  Where  frantic  poet  rolls  his  crazy  eye, 
**  Tiring  the  ear  with  oft-repeated  chimes, 
<*  And  smiling  at  the  never-ending  rhymes : 
<'  E'en  here,  or  there,  I  '11  be  as  blest  as  Jove, 
"  Give  me  tobacco,  and  the  wine  I  love." 
Applause  from  hands  the  dying  accents  break. 
Of  stagg*ring  sots  who  vainly  try  to  speak ; 
From  Jiilo,  him  who  hangs  upon  each  word. 
And  in  loud  praises  splits  the  tortured  board. 
Collects  each  sentence,  ere  it 's  better  known. 
And  makes  the  mutilated  joke  his  own. 
At  weekly  club  to  fiourish,  where  he  rules. 
The  glorious  president  of  grosser  foob. 

But  cease,  my  Muse !  of  those  at  these  enough. 
The  fools  who  Usten,  and  the  knaves  who  scoff' ; 
The  jest  profime,  that  mocks  th'  offended  God 
Defies  his  power,  sad  sets  at  nought  his  rod  ; 
The  empty  laugh,  discretion's  vainest  foe. 
From  fool  to  fool  re-echoed  to  and  fro ; 
The  sly  indecency,  that  slowly  springs 
From  barren  wit,  and  halts  on  trembling  wings : 
Enough  of  these,  and  all  the  charms  of  wine. 
Be  sober  joys  and  social  evenings  mine  ; 
Where  peace  and  reason,  unsoil'd  mirth  impirove 
The  powers  of  friendship  and  the  joys  of  love  ; 
Where  thought  meets  thought  ere  words  its  farm 

array. 
And  all  is  sacred,  elegant,  and  gay : 
Such  pleasure  leaves  no  sorrow  on  the  mind. 
Too  great  to  fall,  to  sicken  too  refined ; 
Too  soft  for  noise,  and  too  sublime  for  art, 
The  social  solace  of  the  feeling  heart, 
For  sloth  too  rapid,  and  for  wit  too  high, 
'T  is  Yibtue's  pleasure,  and  can  never  die ! 

4  **  Integer  vite,  iMleriaque  pniis 
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TE  GENTLE  GALES. 


fFoodbridge,  1776. 


Te  gentle  Gales,  that  softly  move. 
Go  whisper  to  the  Fair  I  love ; 
Tell  her  I  languish  and  adore, 
And  pity  in  return  implore. 


But  if  she 's  cold  to  my  request, 
Te  loader  Winds,  proclaim  Uie  i 
My  sighs,  my  tears,  my  griefs  proclaim. 
And  speak  in  strongest  notes  my  flame* 

Still  if  she  rests  in  mute  disdain. 
And  thinks  I  feel  a  common  pain — 
Wing'd  with  my  woes,  ye  Tempests,  fly. 
And  tell  the  haughty  Fair  I  die. 
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MIRA. 

AWtorough,  1777. 
A  WAKTON  chaofl  in  my  breast  raged  high, 
A  wanton  transport  darted  in  mine  eye  ; 
False  pleasure  urged,  and  ev'ry  eager  care, 
That  swell  the  soul  to  guilt  and  to  despair. 
My  Mira  came !  be  ever  blest  the  hour, 
That  drew  my  thoughts  halfway  from  folly's  power. 
She  first  my  soul  with  loftier  notions  fired ; 
I  saw  their  truth,  and  as  I  saw  admired  ; 
With  greater  force  returning  reason  moved, 
And  as  returning  reason  urged,  I  loved  ; 
Till  pwn,  reflection,  hope,  and  love  allied 
My  bliss  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 
To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love, 
Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  approve. 
One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see, 
And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fab,  by  thee ; 
That  beam  shall  raise  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my 

strain. 
Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  verse  be  vain. 


HYMN. 

Beccletj  1778. 

Oh  ,  Tbod  I  who  taught  my  infknt  eye 
To  pierce  the  air,  and  view  the  sky. 
To  see  my  God  in  earth  and  seas. 
To  hear  him  in  the  vernal  breese, 
To  know  him  midnight  thoughts  among, 
O  guide  my  soul,  and  aid  my  song. 

Spirit  of  light  I  do  thou  impart 
Majestic  truths,  and  teach  my  heart ; 
Teach  me  to  know  how  weak  I  am  ; 
How  vain  my  powers,  how  poor  my  frame ; 
Teach  me  celestial  paths  untrod — 
The  ways  of  glory  and  of  God. 

No  more  let  me,  in  vain  surprise. 
To  heathen  art  give  up  my  eyes— 
To  piles  laborious  science  rear'd 
For  heroes  brave,  or  tyrants  fear*d  ; 
But  quit  Philosophy,  and  see 
The  Fountain  of  her  works  in  Thee. 

Fond  man!  yon  glassy  mirror  eye- 
Go,  pierce  the  flood,  and  there  descry 
The  miracles  that  float  between 
The  rainy  leaves  of  wat'ry  green ; 
Old  Ocean's  hoary  treasures  scan ; 
See  nations  swimming  round  a  span. 

Then  wilt  thou  say— and  rear  no  more 
Thy  monuments  in  mystic  lore — 
My  God  !  I  quit  my  vain  design, 
And  drop  my  work  to  gaze  on  Thine  : 
Henceforth  I  '11  frame  myself  to  be, 
Oh,  Lord !  a  monument  of  Thee. 


THE  WISH. 

Aidboronifk,  1778. 
GrvE  me,  ye  Powers  that  rule  in  gentle  hearts ! 
The  full  design,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 


Th*  enthusiastic  glow,  that  swells  the  soul — 
When  swell'd  too  much,  the  judgment  to  control— 
The  happy  ear  that  feels  the  flowing  force 
Of  the  smooth  line's  uninterrupted  course ; 
Give  me,  oh  give  !  if  not  in  vain  the  prayer. 
That  sacred  wealth,  poetic  worth  to  share- 
Be  it  my  boast  to  please  and  to  improve. 
To  warm  the  soul  to  virtue  and  to  love  ;  ^ 
To  paint  the  passions,  and  to  teach  mankind 
Our  greatest  pleasures  are  the  most  refined  *, 
The  cheerful  tale  with  fancy  to  rehearse, 
And  gild  the  moral  with  the  charm  of  verse. 


THE  COMPARISON. 

Parkam,  1778. 
Fbiehdship  is  like  the  gold  refined. 

And  all  may  weigh  its  worth ; 
Love  like  the  ore,  brought  undesigned 
In  virgin  beauty  forth. 

Friendship  may  pass  firom  age  to  age, 

And  yet  remain  the  same ; 
Love  must  in  many  a  toil  engage. 

And  melt  in  lambent  flame. 


GOLDSMITH  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 

«  Felix  quem  flKiant  aliena  pericula  caatam." 

JUbonnght  1778. 
Tou  're  in  love  with  the  Muses  I  WeU,  grant  it  be 

true, 
When,  good  Sir,  were  the  Muses  enamour'd  of  you  ? 
Read  first,— if  my  lectures  your  fancy  delight,— 
Your  taste  is  diseased :— can  your  cure  be  to  write  f 


You  suppose  you're  a  genius,  that  ought  to  engage 
The  attention  of  wits,  and  the  smiles  of  the  age : 
Would  the  wits  of  the  age  their  opinion  make 

known, 
yf}ij every  man  thinks  just  the  same  of  his  own. 

You  imagine  that  Pope— but  yourself  you  beguile— 
Would  have  wrote  the  same  things,  had  he  chose 

the  same  style. 
Delude  not  yourself  with  so  fruitless  a  hope, — 
Had  he  chose  the  same  style,  he  had  never  been 

Pope. 

You  think  of  mv  Muse  with  a  friendly  regard. 
And  rejoice  in  her  author's  esteem  and  reward ; 
But  let  not  his  glory  your  spirits  elate, 
When  pleased  with  his  honours,  remember  his  fate. 


FRAGMENT. 

**  Lord,  what  is  man,  that  tliou  art  mindftil  of  bin  ?  " 
Aldhorough,  1778. 

PaoDD,  little  Man,  opinion's  slave, 

Error's  fond  child,  too  duteous  to  be  free. 

Say,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Is  not  the  earth  thou  tread'st  too  grand  for 
thee? 
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This  globe  that  tuma  thee,  on  her  agile  wheel 
Moves  by  deep  springs,  which  thou  canst  never 

feel: 
Her  day  and  night,  her  centre  and  her  sun, 
Untraced  by  thee,  their  annual  courses  run. 
A  busy  fly,  thou  sharest  the  march  divine, 
And  flattering  fancy  calls  the  motion  thine : 
Untaught  how  soon  some  hanging  grave  may 

burst, 
And  join  thy  flimsy  substance  to  the  dust. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

Aldborwgh,  1778. 
Th£  wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 

And  trembling  leaves  appear ; 
And  fairest  flowers  succeed  the  snow, 

And  hail  the  infant  year. 

So,  when  the  world  and  all  its  woes 

Are  vanished  far  away. 
Fair  scenes  and  wonderful  repose 

Shall  bless  the  new-bom  day, — 

When,  from  the  confines  of  the  grave, 

The  body  too  shall  rise ; 
No  more  precarious  passion's  slave, 

Nor  error's  sacrifice. 

'T  is  but  a  sleep — and  Sion's  king 

Will  call  the  many  dead : 
'T  is  but  a  sleep— and  then  we  sing, 

O'er  dreams  of  sorrow  fled. 

Yes  I— wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow. 

And  trembling  leaves  appear. 
And  nature  has  her  types  to  show 

Throughout  the  vaiying  year. 


MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

jUdbonmght  Dee.  24,  1776. 
TanouGH  a  dull  tract  of  woe,  of  dread. 
The  toiling  year  has  pass'd  and  fled : 
And,  lo  I  in  sad  and  pensive  strain, 
I  sing  my  birth-day  date  again. 

Trembling  and  poor,  I  saw  the  light, 
New  waking  from  unconscious  night : 
Trembling  and  poor,  I  still  remain 
To  meet  unconscious  night  again. 

Time  in  my  pathway  strews  few  flowers. 
To  cheer  or  cheat  the  weary  hours ; 
And  those  few  strangers,  dear  indeed, 
Are  choked,  are  check'd,  by  many  a  weed. 


TO  BLIZA. 

Beeclet,  1779. 
This  Hebrew  king,  with  spleen  possest, 
By  David's  harp  was  soothed  to  rest ; 


Yet,  when  the  magic  song  was  o*er. 
The  soft  delusion  charm'd  no  more : 
The  former  fury  fired  the  brain, 
And  every  care  retum'd  again. 

But  had  he  known  Eliza's  skill 
To  bless  the  sense  and  bind  the  will. 
To  bid  the  gloom  of  care  retire, 
And  fan  the  flame  of  fond  desire. 
Remembrance  then  had  kept  the  strain. 
And  not  a  care  retum'd  again. 


LIFE. 


.  177». 


Think  ye  the  joys  that  fill  our  early  day. 

Are  the  poor  prelude  to  some  full  repast  ? 
Think  you  they  promise  f — ah !  believe  they  pay ; 

The  purest  ever,  they  are  oft  the  last. 
The  jovial  swain  that  yokes  the  morning  team. 

And  all  the  verdure  of  the  field  ei^oys. 
See  him,  how  languid !  when  the  noontide  beam 

Plays  on  his  brow,  and  all  his  force  destroys. 
So 't  is  with  us,  when,  love  and  pleasure  fled. 

We  at  the  summit  of  our  hill  arrive  : 
Lo  !  the  gay  lights  of  Youth  are  past — are  dead, 

But  what  still  deepening  clouds  of  Care  sur- 
vive! 


THE  SACRAMENT. 

AUborougk,  1T79. 

0  !  SACRED  gift  of  God  to  man, 
A  faith  that  looks  above, 

And  sees  the  deep  amazing  plan 
Of  sanctifying  love. 

Thou  dear  and  yet  tremendous  God, 

Whose  glory  pride  reviles ; 
How  did' St  thou  change  thy  awful  rod 

To  pard'ning  grace  and  smiles  I 

Shut  up  with  sin,  with  shame,  belov, 

I  trast,  this  bondage  past, 
A  great,  a  glorious  change  to  know. 

And  to  be  bless'd  at  Last. 

1  do  believe,  that,  God  of  light ! 
Thou  didst  to  earth  descend. 

With  Satan  and  with  Sin  to  flghtr- 
Our  great,  our  only  friend. 

J  know  thou  did'st  ordain  for  me. 

Thy  creature,  bread  and  wine ; 
The  depth  of  grace  I  cannot  see. 

But  worship  the  design. 


NIGHT. 

jitdbanmgk,  1779. 
The  sober  stillness  of  the  night, 

That  fills  the  silent  air, 
And  all  that  breathes  along  the  shore. 
Invite  to  solemn  prayer. 
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Youchsafe  to  me  that  spirit,  Lord  1 
Which  points  the  sacred  way, 

And  let  thy  creatures  here  below 
Instruct  me  how  to  pray. 


FRAGMENT,  WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

AUboromghf  1779. 

Ob,  great  Apollo  I  by  whose  equal  aid 
The  verse  is  written,  and  the  med'cine  made ; 
Shall  thus  a  boaster,  with  his  fourfold  powers, 
In  triumph  scorn  this  sacred  art  of  ours? 
Insulting  quack  !  on  thy  sad  business  go, 
And  land  the  stranger  on  this  world  of  woe. 

Still  I  pass  on,  and  now  before  me  find 
The  restless  ocean,  emblem  of  my  mind  ; 
There  wave  on  wave,  here  thought  on  thought  suc- 
ceeds. 
Their  produce  idle  works,  and  idle  weeds : 
Dark  is  the  prospect  o'er  the  rolling  sea, 
But  not  more  dark  than  my  sad  views  to  me  ; 
Tet  from  the  rising  moon  the  light  beams  dance 
In  troubled  splendour  o'er  the  wide  expanse ; 
So  on  my  soul,  whom  cares  and  troubles  fright, 
The  Muse  pours  comfort  in  a  flood  of  light. — 
Shine  out,  fair  flood  I  until  the  day-star  flings 
His  brighter  rays  on  all  sublunar  things. 

**  Why  in  such  hast  ?  by  all  the  powers  of  wit, 
I  have  against  thee  neither  bond  nor  writ ; 
If  thou  'rt  a  poet,  now  indulge  the  flight 
Of  thy  flne  fancy  in  this  dubious  light ; 
Cold,  gloom,  and  silence  shall  assist  thy  rhyme. 
And  aU  things  meet  to  form  the  true  sublime."-^ 

*'  Shall  I,  preserver  deem'd  around  the  place, 
With  abject  rhymes  a  doctor's  name  disgrace  ? 
Nor  doctor  solely,  in  the  healing  art 
I  *m  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part ; 
Wise  Scotland's  boast  let  that  diploma  be 
Which  gave  me  right  to  claim  the  golden  fee  : 
Praise,  then,  I  claim,  to  skilful  surgeon  due, 
For  mine  th'  advice  and  operation  too ; 
And,  fearing  all  the  vile  compounding  tribe, 
I  make  myself  the  med'cines  I  prescribe ; 
Mine,  too,  the  chemic  art ;  and  not  a  drop 
Goes  to  my  patients  from  a  vulgar  shop. 
But  chief  my  fame  and  fortune  I  command 
From  the  rare  skill  of  this  obstetric  hand  : 
This  our  chaste  dames  and  prudent  wives  allow, 
With  her  who  calls  me  from  thy  wonder  now." 


TIME. 


WRnTEN  IX  LONDON,  FEBBUARY,  1780. 

"  The  clock  struck  one  I  we  take  no  thought  of 

Time," 
Wrapt  up  in  night,  and  meditating  rhyme  : 
All  big  with  vision,  we  despise  the  powers 
That  vulgar  beings  link  to  days  and  hours ; 
Those  vile,  mechanic  things,  that  rule  our  hearts, 
And  cut  our  lives  in  momentary  parts. 
"  That  speech  of  Time  was  Wisdom's  gift,"  said 
Young : 
Ah,  Doctor  !  better  Time  would  hold  his  tongue : 


What  serves  the  clock  ?  **  To  warn  the  careless  crew 

How  much  in  little  sjxace  they  have  to  do ; 

To  bid  the  busy  world  resign  their  breath. 

And  beat  each  moment  a  soft  call  for  death— 

To  give  it,  then,  a  tongue,  was  wise  in  man." 

Support  the  assertion.  Doctor,  If  you  can  : 

It  teUs  the  rufllan  when  his  comrades  wait ; 

It  calls  the  duns  to  crowd  my  hapless  gate ; 

It  tells  my  heart  the  paralysing  tale. 

Of  hours  to  come,  when  Misery  must  prevail. 


THE  CHOICE. 

WBITTZN  IN  LONDON,  FEBBDABT,  1780. 

What  vulgar  title  thus  salutes  the  eye, — 

The  schoolboy's  flrst  attempt  at  poesy  ? 

The  long-worn  theme  of  every  humbler  Muse, 

For  wits  to  scorn  and  nurses  to  peruse ; 

The  dull  description  of  a  scribbler's  brain. 

And  sigh'd-for  wealth,  for  which  he  sighs  in  vain ; 

A  glowing  chart  of  fairy-land  estete, 

Romantic  scenes,  and  visions  out  of  date. 

Clear  skies,  clear  streams,  soft  banks,  and  sober 

bowers. 
Deer,   whimpering   brooks,   and  wind-perfuming 

flowers  ? 

Not  thus  I  too  long  have  I  in  &noy  wove 
My  slender  webs  of  wealth,  and  peace,  and  love ; 
Have  dream'd  of  plenty,  in  the  midst  of  want, 
And  sought,  by  Hope,  what  Hope  can  never  grant ; 
Been  fool'd  by  wishes,  and  still  wish'd  again. 
And  loved  the  flattery,  while  I  knew  it  vain ! 
<<  Gain  by  the  Muse !  " — alas  I  thou  might'st  as  soon 
Pluck  gidn  (as  Percy  honour)  from  the  moon; 
As  soon  grow  rich  by  ministerial  nods. 
As  soon  divine  by  dreaming  of  the  gods, 
As  soon  succeed  by  telling  ladies  truth. 
Or  preaching  moral  documents  to  youth : 
To  as  much  purpose,  mortal  I  thy  desires 
As  Tully's  flourishes  to  country  squires ; 
As  simple  truth  within  St.  James's  stete. 
Or  the  soft  lute  in  shrill-tongued  Billingsgate. 
^*  Gain  by  the  Muse !  "  alas,  preposterous  hope ! 
Who  ever  gained  by  poetry — ^but  Pope  ? 
And  what  art  thou  ?    No  St.  John  takes  thy  part ; 
No  potent  Dean  commends  thy  head  or  heart ! 
What  gain'st  thou  but  the  praises  of  the  poor  ? 
They  bribe  no  milkman  to  thy  lofty  door. 
They  wipe  no  scrawl  from  thy  increasing  score. 
What  did  the  Muse,  or  Fame,  for  Dryden,  say  ? 
What  for  poor  Butler  ?  what  for  honest  Gay  ? 
For  Thomson,  what  ?  or  what  to  Savage  give  ? 
Or  how  did  Johnson — ^how  did  Otway  live  ? 
Like  thee  I  dependent  on  to-morrow's  good. 
Their  thin  revenue  never  understood ; 
Like  thee,  elate,  at  what  thou  canst  not  know; 
Like  thee,  repining  at  each  puny  blow ; 
Like  thee  they  lived,  each  dream  of  Hope  to  mock, 
Upon  their  wits — ^but  with  a  larger  stock. 

No,  if  for  food  thy  unconbitious  pray'r. 
With  supple  acts  to  supple  minds  repair ; 
Learn  of  the  base  in  soft  grimace  to  deal, 
And  deck  thee  with  the  livery  genteel ; 
Or  trim  the  wherry,  or  the  flail  invite, 
Draw  teeth,  or  any  viler  thing  but  write. 
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Writers,  whom  once  th*  astonish'd  vulgar  saw, 
Give  nations  language,  and  great  cities  law ; 
Whom  gods,    they  said— *and    surely    gods — ^in- 
spired, 
Whom  emp'rors  honour'd,  and  the  world  admired — 
Now  common  grown,  they  awe  mankind  no  more, 
But  vassals  are,  who  judges  were  before : 
Blockheads  on  wits  their  little  talents  waste. 
As  files  gnaw  metal  that  they  cannot  taste  ; 
Though  still  some  good  the  trial  may  produce. 
To  shape  the  useful  to  a  nobler  use. 
Some  few  of  these,  a  statue  and  a  stone 
Has  Fame  decreed — ^but  deals  out  bread  to  none. 
Unhappy  art !  decreed  thine  owner's  curse, 
Vile  diagnostic  of  consumptive  purse : 
Members  by  bribes,  and  ministers  by  lies. 
Gamesters  by  luck,  by  courage  soldiers  rise : 
Beaux  by  the  outside  of  their  heads  may  win, 
And  wily  sergeants  by  the  craft  within : 


Who  but  the  race,  by  Fancy's  demon  led. 

Starve  by  the  means  they  use  to  gain  their  bread  ? 

Oft  have  I  read,  and,  reading,  moum'd  the  fate 
Of  garret-bard,  and  his  unpitied  mate ; 
Of  children  stinted  in  their  daily  meal  I — 
The  joke  of  wealthier  wits,  who  could  not  feel ; 
Portentous  spoke  that  pity  in  my  breast ! 
And  pleaded  self— who  ever  pleads  the  best : 
No  I  thank  my  stars,  my  misery 's  all  my  owii, — 
To  friends — ^to  family — ^to  foes  unknown : 
Who  hates  my  verse,  and  damns  the  mean  design. 
Shall  wound  no  peace — shall  grieve  no  heart  bat 
mine. 

One  trial  past,  let  sober  Season  speak : 
Here  shall  we  rest,  or  shall  we  further  seek  ? 
Rest  here,  if  our  relenting  stars  ordain 
A  placid  harbour  from  the  stormy  main  : 
Or,  that  denied,  the  fond  remembrance  weep. 
And  sink,  forgotten,  in  the  mighty  deep. 


No.   III.      THE     CANDIDATE; 

A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ATTTHORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW  J 


AN  IhTBODUCTORT  ADDRESS  07  TIIK  AUTHOR  TO 
HIS  POEMS. 


Malta  qnldem  nobis  facimac  mala  aepe  poete, 
(Ut  vin«ta  egomet  cadam  mea)  cam  tiM  Ubram 
SolUcito  damaa,  aot  feno,  fre.  Hob.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  I. 


Te  idler  things,  that  soothed  my  hours  of  care. 
Where  would  ye  wander,  triflers,  tell  me  where  ? 
As  maids  neglected,  do  ye  fondly  dote. 
On  the  fair  type,  or  the  embroidered  coat; 
Detest  my  modest  shelf,  and  long  to  fly 
Where  princely  Popes  and  mighty  Miltons  lie  ? 
Taught  but  to  sing,  and  that  in  simple  style, 
Of  Lycia's  lip,  and  Musidora's  smile ; — 
Go  then  I  and  taste  a  yet  unfelt  distress. 
The  fear  that  guards  Uie  captivating  press ; 
Whose  maddening  region  should  ye  once  explore^ 
No  refuge  yields  my  tongueless  mansion  more. 
But  thus  ye  '11  grieve,  Ambition's  plumage  stript, 
"  Ah,  would  to  Heaven,  we  'd  died  in  manuscript  I " 
Your  unsoil'd  page  each  yawning  wit  shall  flee, 
— For  few  will  read,  and  none  admire  like  me. — 
Its  place,  where  spiders  silent  bards  enrobe, 
Squeesed  betwixt  Gibber's  Odes  and  Blackmore's 

Job; 
Where  froth  and  mud,  that  varnish  and  deform. 
Feed  the  lean  critic  and  the  fattening  worm ; 


Then  sent  disgraced — ^the  unpaid  piinter'a 
To  mad  Moorflelds,  or  sober  Chancery  Laae, 
On  dirty  stalls  I  see  your  hopes  expire, 
Vex'd  by  the  grin  of  your  unheeded  sire, 
Who  half  reluctant  has  his  care  resign'd, 
Like  a  teased  parent,  and  is  rashly  kind. 

Yet  rush  not  all,  but  let  some  scout  go  forth. 
View  the  strange  land,  and  tell  ns  of  its  worth ;        j 
And  should  he  there  barbarian  usage  meet, 
The  patriot  scrap  shall  warn  us  to  retreat. 

And  thou,  the  first  of  thy  eccentric  nee, 
A  forward  imp,  go,  search  the  dangerous  piace. 
Where  Fame's  eternal  blossoms  tempt  each  iMrd, 
Though  dragon-wits  there  keep  eternal  guard ; 
Hope  not  unhurt  the  golden  spoil  to  seiae, 
The  Muses  yield,  as  the  Hesperides ; 
Who  bribes  the  guardian,  all  his  labour 's  done. 
For  every  maid  is  willing  to  be  won. 

Before  the  lords  of  verse  a  suppliant  stand. 
And  beg  our  passage  through  the  fury  land : 
Beg  more — ^to  search  for  sweets  each  blooming 

field. 
And  crop  the  blossoms  woods  and  valleys  yield , 
To  snatch  the  tints  that  beam  on  Fancy's  bow ; 
And  feel  the  fires  on  Genius'  wings  thi^  glow ; 
Praise  without  meanness,  without  flattery  stoop, 
Soothe  without  fear,  and  without  trembling,  hope. 


i  [For  panlculan  raqpeoUng  die  ordinal  edition  of  this  Poem,  see  OMti,  p.  15.] 
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TO  THE  BEADER. 


The  following  Poem  being  itself  of  an  introductory 
nature,  its  author  supposes  it  can  require  but 
little  preface. 

It  is  published  with  a  Tlew  of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  the  candid  and  judicious  reader  on  the 
merits  of  the  writer  as  a  poet;  very  few,  he 
apprehends,  being  in  such  cases  sufficiently  im- 
partial to  decide  for  themselves. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  as  to  oritios  of  acknowledged  merit ;  an 
acquaintance  with  whose  labours  has  afforded  the 
writer  of  this  Epistle  a  reason  for  directing  it  to 
them  in  particular,  and,  he  presumes,  will  yield  to 
others  a  just  and  sufficient  plea  for  the  preference. 

Familiar  with  disappointment,  he  shall  not  be 
much  surprised  to  find  he  has  mistaken  his  talent. 
However,  if  not  egregiously  the  dupe  of  his  vanity, 
he  promises  to  his  readers  some  entertainment,  and 
is  assured  that  however  little  in  the  ensuing  Poem 
is  worthy  of  applause,  there  is  yet  less  that  merits 
contempt. 


TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY 
REVIEW. 

The  pious  pilot,  whom  the  Gods  provide, 
Through  the  rough  seas  the  shatter'd  bark  to  guide, 
Trusts  not  alone  his  knowledge  of  the  deep. 
Its  rocks  that  threaten,  and  its  sands  that  sleep  *, 
But  whilst  with  nicest  skill  he  steers  liis  way. 
The  guardian  Tritons  hear  their  fiivourite  pray. 
Hence  borne  his  vows  to  Neptune's  coral  dome, 
The  God  relents,  and  shuts  each  gulfy  tomb. 

Thus  as  on  &tal  floods  to  fiune  I  steer, 
I  dread  the  storm  that  ever  rattles  here, 
Nor  think  enough,  that  long  my  yielding  soul 
Has  felt  the  Muse's  soft  but  strong  oontrol. 
Nor  think  enough  that  manly  strength  and  ease. 
Such  as  have  pleased  a  friend,  will  strangers  please ; 
But,  suppliant,  to  the  critic's  throne  I  bow. 
Here  bum  my  incense,  and  here  pay  my  vow ; 
That  censure  hnsh'd,  may  every  blast  ^ve  o'er. 
And  the  lash'd  coxcomb  hiss  contempt  no  more. 
And  ye,  whom  authors  dread  or  dare  in  vain. 
Affecting  modest  hopes,  or  poor  disdain. 
Receive  a  bard,  who,  neither  mad  nor  mean, 
Despises  each  extreme,  and  sails  between ; 
Who  fears ;  but  has,  amid  his  fears  confess'd, 
The  conscious  virtue  of  a  Muse  oppress'd ; 
A  Muse  in  changing  times  and  stations  nursed. 
By  nature  hoDOur'd,  and  by  fortune  cursed. 

No  servile  strain  of  abjeot  hope  she  brings. 
Nor  soars  presumptnons,  with  unwearied  wings, 
But,  pruned  for  flight — ^the  future  all  her  care — 
Would  know  her  strength,  and,  if  not  strong,  for- 
bear. 

The  supple  slave  to  regal  pomp  bows  down, 
Prostrate  to  power,  and  erii^ing  to  a  orown ; 


The  bolder  villain  spurns  a  decent  awe, 
Tramples  on  rule,  and  breaks  through  every  law ; 
But  he  whose  soul  on  honest  truth  relies, 
Nor  meanly  flatters  power,  nor  madly  flies. 
Thus  timid  authors  bear  an  abject  mind. 
And  plead  for  mercy  they  but  seldom  find. 
Some,  as  the  desperate,  to  the  halter  run. 
Boldly  deride  the  fate  they  cannot  shun ; 
But  such  there  are,  whose  minds,  not  taught  to 

stoop, 
Tet  hope  for  fame,  and  dare  avow  their  hope, 
Who  neither  brave  the  judges  of  their  cause, 
Nor  beg  in  soothing  strains  a  bri^f  applause. 
And  such  I  'd  be ; — and  ere  my  fate  is  past. 
Ere  clesf'd  with  honour,  or  with  culpriU  cast, 
Humbly  at  Learning's  bar  I  'U  state  my  case. 
And  welcome  then  distinction  or  disgrace ! 

When  in  the  man  the  flights  of  fancy  reign, 
Rule  in  the  heart,  or  revel  in  the  brain, 
As  busy  Thought  her  wild  creation  apes. 
And  hangs  delighted  o'er  her  varying  shapes, 
It  asks  a  judgment,  weighty  and  discreet. 
To  know  where  wisdom  prompts,  and  where  con* 

ceit; 
Alike  their  draughts  to  every  scribbler's  mind 
(Blind  to  their  faults  as  to  their  danger  blind)  ;— 
We  write  enraptured,  and  we  write  in  haste, 
Dream  idle  dreams,  and  call  them  things  of  taste, 
Improvement  trace  in  every  paltry  line. 
And  see,  transported,  every  dull  design-, 
Are  seldom  cautious,  all  advice  detest, 
And  ever  think  our  own  opinions  best ; 
Nor  shows  my  Muse  a  muse-like  spirit  here, 
Who  bids  me  pause,  before  I  persevere. 

But  she — ^who  shrinks  while  meditating  flight 
In  the  wide  way,  whose  bounds  delude  her  sight, 
Yet  tired  in  her  own  mases  still  to  roam. 
And  cull  poor  banquets  for  the  soul  at  home, 
Would,  ere  she  ventures,  ponder  on  the  way. 
Lest  dangers  yet  unthought-of  flight  betray ; 
Lest  her  Icarian  wing,  by  wits  unplumed. 
Be  Tobb'd  of  all  the  honours  she  assumed ; 
And  Dulness  sweU,>-«  black  and  dismal  sea, 
Gaping  her  grave ;  while  censures  madden  me. 

Such  was  his  &te,  who  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
Shot  far  beyond  his  strength,  and  was  undone  *, 
Such  is  his  fate,  who  creeping  at  the  shore 
The  billow  sweeps  him,  and  he  's  found  no  more. 
Oh  I  for  some  God,  to  bear  my  fortunes  fair 
Midway  betwixt  presumption  and  despair  I 

**  Has  then  some  friendly  critic's  former  blow 
"  Taught  thee  a  prudence  authors  seldom  know  ?  " 

Not  so  1  their  anger  and  their  love  untried, 
A  woe-taught  prudence  deigns  to  tend  my  side : 
Life's  hopes  ill-sped,  the  Muse's  hopes  grow  poor,. 
And  though  they  flatter,  yet  they  charm  no  more ; 
Experience  points  where  lurking  dangers  lay, 
And  as  I  run,  throws  caution  in  my  way. 

There  was  a  night,  when  wintry  winds  did  rage. 
Hard  by  a  ruin'd  pile,  I  meet  a  sage ; 
Resembling  him  the  time-struck  place  appear'd. 
Hollow  its  voice,  and  moss  its  spreading  beard ; 
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Whose  fate-loppM  brow,  the  bafs  and  beetle's 

dome, 
Shook,  as  the  hunted  owl  flew  hooting  home. 
His  breast  was  bronzed  by  many  an  eastern  blast, 
And  fourscore  winters  seem'd  he  to  have  past ; 
His  thread-bare  coat  the  supple  osier  bound. 
And  with  slow  feet  he  pressed  the  sodden  ground, 
Where,  as  he  heard  the  wild-wing'd  Eurus  blow, 
He  shook,  from  locks  as  white,  December's  snow ; 
Inured  to  storm,  his  soul  ne'er  bid  it  cease, 
But  lock'd  within  him  meditated  peace. 

Father,  I  said — ^for  silver  hairs  inspire. 
And  oft  I  call  the  bending  peasant  Sire — 
Tell  me,  as  here  beneath  this  ivy  bower. 
That  works  fantastic  round  its  trembling  tower, 
We  hear  Heaven's  guilt-alarming  thunders  roar, 
Tell  me  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  poor ; 
For  Hope,  just  spent,  requires  a  sad  adieu. 
And  Fear  acquaints  me  I  shall  live  with  you. 

There  was  a  time  when,  by  Delusion  led, 
A  scene  of  sacred  bliss  around  me  spread. 
On  Hope's,  as  Pisgah's  lofty  top,  I  stood. 
And  saw  my  Canaan  there,  my  promised  good  ; 
A  thousand  scenes  of  Joy  the  clime  bestow'd. 
And  wine  and  oil  through  vision's  valleys  flow'd ; 
As  Moses  his,  I  call'd  my  prospect  bless'd, 
And  gazed  upon  the  good  I  ne  er  possess'd : 
On  this  side  Jordan  doom'd  by  fkte  to  stand. 
Whilst  happier  Joshuas  win  the  promised  land. 
**  Son,"  said  the  Sage—'*  be  this  thy  care  sup- 

press'd ; 
"  The  state  the  Gods  shall  choose  thee  is  the  best : 
"  Rich  if  thou  art,  they  ask  thy  praises  more, 
"  And  would  thy  patience  when  they  make  thee 

poor; 
*^  But  other  thoughts  within  thy  bosom  reign, 
"  And  other  subjects  vex  thy  busy  brain, 
"  Poetic  wreaths  thy  vainer  dreams  excite, 
''  ^d  thy  sad  stars  have  destined  thee  to  write. 
''  Then  since  that  task  the  ruthless  fates  decree, 
''  Take  a  few  precepts  from  the  Gods  and  me  I 

**  Be  not  too  eager  in  the  arduous  ehace ; 
**  Who  pants  for  triumph  seldom  wins  the  race : 
'*  Venture  not  all,  but  wisely  hoard  thy  worth, 
**  And  let  thy  labours  one  by  one  go  forth :  . 
*<  Some  happier  scrap  capricious  wits  may  find 
**  On  a  fair  day,  and  be  proftisely  kind ; 
*'  Which,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  a  throng, 
**  Had  pleased  as  little  as  a  new-year's  song, 
**  Or  lover's  verse,  that  cloy'd  wiUi  nauseous  sweet, 
<'  Or  birth-day  ode,  that  ran  on  ill-pair'd  feet. 
"  Merit  not  always — Fortune  feeds  the  bard, 
*'  And  as  the  whim  inclines  bestows  reward : 
^  None  without  wit,  nor  with  it  numbers  gain ; 
"  To  please  is  hard,  but  none  shiJl  please  in 

vain: 
**  As  a  coy  mistress  is  the  humour'd  town, 
'*  Loth  every  lover  with  success  to  crown ; 
"  He  who  would  win  must  every  effort  try, 
'*  Sail  in  the  mode,  and  to  the  fashion  fly  -, 
**  Must  gay  or  grave  to  every  humour  dress, 
**  And  watch  the  lucky  Moment  of  Success ; 
'*  That  caught,  no  more  his  eager    hopes  are 

crost; 
**  But  vain  are  Wit  and  Love,  when  that  is  lost." 


Thus  said  the  God ;  for  now  a  God  he  grew, 
His  white  locks  changing  to  a  golden  hue. 
And  from  his  shoulders   hung  a  mantle  amre- 

blue. 
His  softening  eyes  the  winning  charm  disclosed 
Of  dove-like  Delia  when  her  doubts  reposed  ; 
Mint's  alone  a  softer  lustre  bear, 
When  woe  beguiles  them  of  an  angel's  tear ; 
Beauteous  and  young  the  smiling  phantom  stood. 
Then  sought  on  airy  wing  his  blest  abode. 

Ah  I  truth,  distasteful  in  poetic  theme. 
Why  is  the  Muse  compell'd  to  own  her  dream  ? 
Whilst  forward  wits  had  sworn  to  every  line, 
I  only  wish  to  make  its  moral  mine. 

Say  then,  O  ye  who  tell  how  authors  speed. 
May  Hope  indulge  her  flight,  and  I  succeed  ? 
Say,  shall  my  name,  to  future  song  preflxed, 
Be  with  the  meanest  of  the  tuneful  mix'd  ? 
Shall  my  soft  strains  the  modest  maid  engage. 
My  graver  numbers  move  the  silvered  sage. 
My  tender  themes  delight  the  lover's  heart. 
And  comfort  to  the  poor  my  solemn  songs  impart? 

For  Oh  I  thou  Hope's,  thou  Thought's  eternal 
King, 
Who  gaVst  them  power  to  charm,  and  me  to  sing — 
Chief  to  thy  praise  my  willing  numbers  soar. 
And  in  my  happier  transports  I  adore ; 
Mercy  I  thy  softest  attribute  proclaim, 
Thyself  in  abstract,  thy  more  lovely  name ; 
That  flings  o'er  all  my  grief  a  cheering  ray, 
As  the  fUU  moon-beam  gilds  the  watery  way. 
And  then  too.  Love,  my  soul's  resistless  lord. 
Shall  many  a  gentle,  generous  strain  afford. 
To  all  the  soil  of  sooty  passions  blind, 
Pure  as  embracing  angels  and  as  kind ; 
Our  Mira's  name  in  future  times  shall  shine. 
And — though  the  harshest — Shepherds  envy  mine. 

Then  let  me,  (pleasing  task  I)  however  hard. 
Join,  as  of  old,  the  prophet  and  the  bard ; 
If  not,  ah !  shield  me  from  the  dire  disgrace, 
That  haunts  the  wild  and  visionaiy  race  ; 
Let  me  not  draw  my  lengthened  lines  along, 
And  tire  in  untamed  inikmy  of  song, 
Lest,  in  some  dismal  Dundad's  future  page, 
I  stand  the  Cibbeb  of  this  tuneless  age ; 
Lest,  if  another  Popb  th'  indulgent  skies 
Should  give,  inspired  by  all  their  deities, 
My  luckless  name,  in  his  inmiortal  strain, 
Should,  blasted,  brand  me  as  a  second  Cain ; 
Doom'd  in  that  song  to  live  against  my  will. 
Whom  all  must  scorn,  and  yet  whom  Bone  eoiild 
kiU. 

The  youth,  resisted  by  the  maiden's  art, 
Persists,  and  time  subdues  her  kindling  heart ; 
To  strong  entreaty  yields  the  widow's  vow. 
As  mighty  walls  to  bold  besiegers  bow ; 
Repeated  prayers  draw  bounty  from  the  sky. 
And  heaven  is  won  by  importanity ; 
Ours,  a  projecting  tribe,  pursue  in  vain. 
In  tedious  trials,  an  uncertain  gain ; 
Madly  plunge  on  through  every  hope's  defeat, 
And  with  our  ruin  only  find  the  cheat. 
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"  And  why  then  seek  that   luckless  doom   to 
share?" 
Who,  I  ? — ^To  shun  it  is  my  only  care. 

I  grant  it  true,  that  others  better  tell 
Of  mighty  W01.PE,  who  conquered  as  he  fell ;  * 
Of  heroes  bom,  their  threatened  realms  to  save, 
Whom  Fame  anoints,  and  Envy  tends  whose  grave ; 
Of  crimson*d  fields,  where  Fate,  in  dire  array. 
Gives  to  the  breathless  the  short-breathing  clay ; 
Ours,  a  young  train,  by  humbler  fountains  dream, 
Nor  taste  presumptuous  the  Pierian  stream ; 
When  Rodney's  triumph  comes  on  eagle-wing, 
We  hail  the  victor  whom  we  fear  to  sing ; 
Nor  tell  we  how  each  hostile  chief  goes  on, 
The  luckless  Lee,  or  wary  Washington ; 
How  Spanish  bombast  blusters— they  wore  beat, 
And  French  politeness  dulcifies — defeat. 
My  modest  Muse  forbears  to  speak  of  kings. 
Lest  fainting  stanzas  blast  the  name  she  sings ; 
For  who— the  tenant  of  the  beechen  shade. 
Dares  the  big  thought  in  regal  breasts  pervade  ? 
Or  search  his  soul,  whom  each  too-favouring  God 
Gives  to  delight  in  plunder,  pomp,  and  blood  ? 
No ;  let  me  free  from  Cupid's  frolic  round. 
Rejoice,  or  more  rejoice  by  Cupid  bound ; 
Of  laughing  girls  in  smiling  couplets  tell, 
And  paint  the  dark-brow'd  grove,  where  wood- 
nymphs  dwell ; 
Who  bid  invading  youths  their  vengeance  feel, 
And  pierce  the  votive  hearts  they  mean  to  heal. 
Such  were  the  themes  I  knew  in  school-day  ease, 
When  first  the  moral  magic  leam*d  to  please. 
Ere  Judgment  told  how  transports  warm*d  the 

breast. 
Transported  Fancy  there  her  stores  imprest ; 
The  soul  in  varied  raptures  leam'd  to  fly. 
Felt  all  their  force,  and  never  questioned  why ; 
No  idle  doubts  could  then  her  peace  molest, 
She  found  delight,  and  left  to  heaven  the  rest ; 
Soft  joys  in  Evening's  placid  shades  were  bom ; 
And  where  sweet  fhigrance  winged  the  balmy  mom. 
When  the  wild  thought  roved  vision's  circuit  o'er. 
And  caught  the  raptures,  caught,  alas  1  no  more : 
No  care  did  then  a  dull  attention  ask. 
For  study  pleased,  and  that  was  every  task ; 
No  guilty  dreams  stalk'd  that   heaven-fkvour^d 

round. 
Heaven-guarded,  too,  no  Envy  entrance  found ; 
Nor  numerous  wants,  that  vex  advancing  age, 
Nor  Flattery's  silver  tale,  nor  Sorrow's  sage ; 
Fragal  Affliction  kept  each  growing  dart, 
T'  o'erwhelm  in  future  days  the  bleeding  heart. 
No  sceptic  art  veil'd  Pride  in  Troth's  disguise. 
But  prayer  unsoil'd  of  doubt  besieged  the  skies ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  care,  to  man  retired^ 
Nor  came  desires  more  quick  than  joys  desired. 

A  summer  mom  there  was,  and  passing  fair, 
Still  was  the  breeze,  and  health  perftimed  the  air ; 
The  glowing  east  in  crimson'd  splendour  shone. 
What  time  the  eye  just  marks  the  pallid  moon, 


s  iMiT.'-Seriberb  Vario  fortis,  et  hoatinm 
Victor,  MaMuli  carmink  ftlite. 
Qoam  rem  camqae  ferox  navilma,  wnt  tqaiM 
Miles,  te  daee,  geaerit,  &c.  &c. 

Hob.  Ub.  1.  Od.  8, 


Yi'let-wing'd  Zephyr  fann'd  each  opening  flower. 
And  brush'd  firom  ft«grant  cups  the  limpid  shower ; 
A  distant  huntsman  fiU'd  his  cheerfiil  horn. 
The  vivid  dew  hung  trembling  on  the  thom. 
And  mists,  like  creeping  rocks,  arose  to  meet  the 

mora. 
Huge  giant  shadows  spread  along  the  plain, 
Or  shot  from  towering  rocks  o'er  half  the  main. 
There  to  the  slumbering  bark  the  gentle  tide 
Stole  soft,  and  fkintly  beat  against  its  side ; 
Such  is  that  sound,  which  fond  designs  convey. 
When,  true  to  love,  the  damsel  speeds  away ; 
The  sails  unshaken,  hung  aloft  unfUrl'd, 
And  simpering  nigh,  the  languid  current  eurl'd ; 
A  crumbling  ruin,  once  a  city's  pride. 
The   well-pleased    eye   through   wlUiering   oaks 

descried. 
Where  Sadness,  gazing  on  time's  ravage,  hung. 
And  Silence  to  Destroction's  trophy  olung — 
Save  that  as  morning  sonsgters  swell'd  their  lays, 
Awaken'd  Echo  humm'd  repeated  praise : 
The  lark  on  quavering  pinion  woo'd  the  day, 
Less  towering  linnets  fill'd  the  vocal  spray. 
And  song-invited  pilgrims  rose  to  pray. 
Here  at  a  pine-press'd  hill's  embroidei^d  base 
X  stood,  and  hail'd  the  Genius  of  the  place. 
Then  was  it  doom'd  by  fate,  my  idle  heart, 
Soften'd  by  Nature,  gave  access  to  Art ; 
The  Muse  approached,  her  syren-song  I  heard. 
Her  magic  felt,  and  all  her  charms  revered : 
E'er  since  she  rules  in  absolute  control. 
And  Mira  only  dearer  to  my  soul. 
Ah  I  tell  me  not  these  empty  joys  to  fly. 
If  they  deceive,  I  would  deluded  die ; 
To  the  fond  themes  my  heart  so  early  wed^ 
So  soon  in  life  to  blooming  visions  led. 
So  prone  to  run  the  vague  uncertain  course, 
'T  is  more  than  death  to  think  of  a  divorce^ 

What  wills  the  poet  of  the  favouring  gods. 
Led  to  their  shrine,  and  blest  in  their  abodes  ?  ' 
What  when  he  fills  the  glass,  and  to  each  youtli 
Names  his  loved  maid,  and  glories  in  his  troth  ? 
Not  India's  spoils,  the  splendid  nabob's  pride. 
Not  the  full  trade  of  Hermes*  own  Cheapside, 
Nor  gold  itself,  nor  all  the  Ganges  laves. 
Or  shrouds,  well  shrouded  in  his  sacred  waves ; 
Nor  gorgeous  vessels  deck'd  in  trim  array. 
Which  the  more  noble  Thames  bears  far  away ; 
Let  those  whose  nod  makes  sooty  subjects  flee, 
Hack  with  blunt  steel  the  savory  callipee ; 
Let  those  whose  ill-used  wealth  their  country  fly, 
Yirtue-Bcom'd  wines  from  hostile  France  to  buy ; 
Favoured  by  Fate,  let  such  in  joy  appear. 
Their  smuggled  cargoes  landed  thrice  a  year ; 
Disdaining  these,  for  simpler  food  I  '11  look, 
And  crop  my  beverage  at  the  mantled  brook. 

O  Virtue  I  brighter  than  the  noon-tide  ray. 
My  humble  prayers  with  sacred  joys  repay ! 
Health  to  my  limbs  may  the  kind  Gods  impart. 
And  thy  fair  form  delight  my  yielding  heart ! 


*  Imit.— Qald  dedleatnm  poMit  ApoUinmn 
VatM  ?  qaid  ont,  do  paterd  noTum 
Ftandena  liqaorem  ?  &e.  &e. 

Hos.  Carm,  sua.  Ub.  i. 
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Grant  me  to  shun  each  vile  ingloriouB  road, 
To  see  thy  way,  and  trace  each  moral  good : 
If  more — ^let  Wisdom's  sons  my  page  peruse, 
And  decent  credit  deck  my  modest  Muse. 

Nor  deem  it  pride  that  prophesies  my  song 
Shall  please  the  sons  of  taste,  and  please  them  long. 
Say  ye  I  to  whom  my  Muse  submissive  brings 
Her  first-fruit  offering,  and  on  trembling  Ydngs, 
May  she  not  hope  in  future  days  to  soar, 
Where  fancy's  sons  have  led  the  way  before  ? 
Where  genius  strives  in  each  ambrosial  bower 
To  snatch  with  agile  hand  the  opening  flower  ? 
To  onll  what  sweets  adorn  the  mountain's  brow, 
What  humbler  blossoms  crown  the  vales  below  ? 
To  blend  with  these  the  stores  by  art  refined, 
And  give  the  moral  Flora  to  the  mind  ? 

Far  other  scenes  my  timid  hour  admits, 
Relentless  critics  and  avenging  wits ; 
E'en  coxcombs  take  a  licence  from  their  pen. 
And  to  each  "  Let  him  perish,"  cry  Amen  I 
And  thus,  with  wits  or  fools  my  heart  shall  cry. 
For  if  thciy  please  not,  let  the  trifles  die : 
Die,  and  be  lost  in  dark  oblivion's  shore, 
A9d  never  rise  to  vex  their  author  more. 


I  would  not  dream  o'er  some  soft  liquid  line, 
Amid  a  thousand  blunders  foim'd  to  shine ; 
Tet  rather  this,  than  that  dull  scribbler  be. 
From  every  fiuilt  and  every  beauty  firee. 
Curst  with  tame  thoughts  and  mediocrity. 
Some  have  I  found  so  thick  beset  with  spota, 
T  was  hard  to  trace  their  beauties  through  their 

blots; 
And  these,  as  tapers  round  a  rick  man's  room. 
Or  passing  chimes,  but  wamM  me  of  the  tomb  I 

O I  if  you  blast,  at  once  consume  my  bays. 
And  damn  me  not  with  mutilated  praise. 
With  candour  judge ;  and,  a  young  bard  in  view. 
Allow  for  that,  and  judge  with  kindness  too ; 
Faults  he  must  own,  though  hard  for  him   to 

find, 
Not  to  some  happier  merits  quite  so  blind  ; 
These  if  mistaken  Fancy  only  sees. 
Or  Hope,  that  takes  Deformity  for  these : 
If  Dunce,  the  crowd-befitting  title  falls 
His  lot,  and  Dulness  her  new  subject  calls, — 
To  the  poor  bard  alone  your  censures  give — ' 
Let  his  fame  die,  but  let  his  honour  live ; 
Laugh  if  you  must — ^be  candid  as  you  can. 
And  when  you  lash  the  Poet,  spare  the  Man. 
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*  AAROH,~or  the  Gipsy,'  100, 168. 

<  Abel  Keene/  243. 
Abingdon,  Mn.,  35,  130. 
Absenteeism,  149. 
Actors,  216,  220. 

Actress,  vanity  of  the  aged,  217. 
Advertisements,  131. 

*  Advice,  or  the  Squire  and  the  Priest,'  338. 
Age,  160,  428. 

Aldborough,  3,  115. 

*  AUen  Booth,'  281. 

<  Alms-honse,  The,'  220. 

<  Amusements,'  206. 

'  Ancient  Mansion,  The,'  540. 

*  And  wilt  thou  never  smile  agidn,'  63. 

*  Andrew  CJoUett,'  147. 
Apparitions,  467,  493. 

*  Arabella,'  313. 

*  Archer,'  the  worthy  attorney,  198. 
Arminian  Methodists,  185,  193. 
Attorneys,  increase  of,  197. 
Author-Rector,  154. 

*  A  wanton  chaos  in  my  breast  raged  high,' 

573. 


B. 

'  Bachelor,  The  Old,'  424. 

Bacon,  Lord,  201. 

Baillie,  Mrs.  Joanna,  81,  85. 

'  BapUsms,'  132. 

Baptists,  190. 

*  Bamaby,  the  Shopman,'  537. 

Barry,  the  painter,  97. 

Beccles,  41. 

Becket,  Thomas,  bookseller,  17, 18. 

Bedford,  Duchess  of,  67. 

'  BeUnda  Waters,'  548. 

Bells,  180. 

<  Belvoir  CasUe,'  263. 

Belvoir,  Vale  of,  37,  57, 171. 


*  Benbow,'  227. 

Benett,  John,  Esq.,  61,  62. 

Bennett,  Rev.  Mr.,  29. 

Besborough,  Countess,  67,  69. 

Betrothed  pair  in  humble  life,  story  of,  181. 

Binning,  Lord  (now  Earl  of  Haddington), 

70. 
'  BiBTH  OF  Flattbbt,'  156. 
Black-legs,  317. 
Blacknell,  Miss,  41. 

*  Blane,  Sir  Hector,'  386. 

*  Blaney,'  223. 
Bloomfield,  Robert,  69,  110. 
Boarding-schools  for  young  ladies,  255;  fat 

boys,  256. 

*  Boat  Race,  The,'  556. 
Bonnycastle,  Mr.,  15,  52,  58. 
Book-clubs,  210. 

Books,  102,  105,  390. 

*  Borough,  The,'  171. 
Bowles,  Rev.  W.  L.,  61,  66,  76. 
Boxers,  442. 

'  Boy,  The  Patronised,'  886. 
Boy-bully,  the,  257. 
Boy-tyrant,  385. 

*  Brand,  Sir  Denys,'  221. 
Brereton,  Miss,  6. 
British  Ck>nstitution,  381. 

'  Brother  Burgesses,  The,'  544. 
'  Brothers,  The,'  360. 
Brougham,  Henry,  Esq.  (now  Lord),  67. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  200. 
Bruce,  the  traveller,  212,  321. 
Brunton,  Rev.  Dr.,  58. 
Bunyan,  John,  133. 
Burcham,  Mrs.  14. 
<  Burials,'  146. 

Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmund,  25,  88, 87, 68»  96, 
97. 

,  Mis.  28,  52. 

Bums,  Robert,  48. 
Barrow,  Mr.  Reuben,  15. 
Byron,  Lord,  68,  274. 
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C. 


CaUgula,  230. 

Calvin,  105. 

Calvinistic  enthusiast,  preaching  of  a,  191. 

Calvinistio  Methodisto,  186. 

Cambridge,  48. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  Esq.,  67,  68. 

*  Candidate,  The,*  576. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  53,  70,  71. 

<  Captidn  Dowling,'  229. 
Card-clubs,  210. 

Care,  102,  112,  156. 
Cartwright,  Dr.  Edmund,  38. 
Castle  of  Otranto,  240. 

*  Cathedral  Walk,  The,'  492. 
Charity,  230. 

Chaucer,  273. 

*  Choice,  The,  575. 

*  Church,  The,'  178. 
Church  of  Rome,  189. 
Church  Bells,  180. 
Church  Reformers,  189. 
Church-yard  graves,  181. 
Cibber,  Colley,  125,  296. 
Clark,  Norris,  Esq.,  80. 
Claudian's  Old  Man,  151. 

<  Clelia,'  225. 

'  Clubs  and  Social  Meetings,'  209. 
Coddrington's  offence,  197. 
CdUege  life,  257. 
Comedy,  109. 

*  Comparison,  The,'  578. 

<  Condemned  Felon,'  55,  253. 

*  Confidant,  The,'  342. 
Conscience,  333,  338,  363. 

*  Conscience,  Struggles  of,'  333. 
Constitution,  British,  381. 
Controversy,  105. 

*  Convert,  The,'  355. 
Conway,  Colonel,  10. 
Corporation-doles,  195. 

<  Courtship,  The  Frank,'  301. 

*  Cousins,  The,'  564. 

Crabbe,  George  (poet's  grandfather),  2. 

,  George  (poet's  &ther),  2,  3,  4,  9. 

,  Mrs.  (poet's  mother),  3,  9,  29. 

,  Robert  (poet's  brother),  2. 

,  John  (poet's  brother),  2. 

,  WUliam  (poet's  brother),  2. 

,  Mary  (poet's  sister),  afterwards  Mrs. 

Sparkes,  3,  41. 

Cbabbe,  Geoboe,  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
early  education,  1 ;  his  apprenticesUp  to  a 
surgeon,  6;  his  attachment  to  Miss  Elmy, 
afterwards  his  wife,  6;  his  early  attempts 
at  versification,  7;  publishes  *  Inebriety,' a 


poem,  7  ;  termination  of  his  apprenticeship 
8  ;  his  first  visit  to  London,  9  ;  he  sets  up 
for  himself  at  Aldborough,  10;  failure  of 
his  plans  there,  12 ;  he  gives  up  business, 
and  proceeds  to  London  as  a  litoary  adven- 
turer, 12 ;  his  difllculties  and  distresses  in 
London,  14;  he  publishes  '  The  Candidate,' 
15;  his  unsuccessful  applications  to  Lord 
North,  Lord  Shelbume,  &o.,  16 ;  his  '  Jour- 
nal to  Mira,'  16 ;  his  letter  to  Burke,  and  its 
consequences,  25  ;  publishes  '  The  Library,' 
27 ;  he  is  domesticated  at  Beaconsfteld,  27  ; 
takes  orders,  28  ;  is  appointed  curate  at  Ald- 
borough, 29 ;  appointed  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  31;  removes  to 
Belvoir  Castle,  32 ;  pubUshes  *  The  Yillage,' 
33 ;  marries  Miss  Elmy,  36 ;  he  resides  suc- 
cessively at  Belvoir  Castle  and  Stathem, 
36;  increase  of  his  family,  36;  publishes 
'  The  Newspaper,'  37 ;  his  mode  of  life,  oc« 
cupations,  and  amusements,  37;  becomes 
rector  of  Muston,  38 ;  visits  and  journeys, 
39  ;  his  residence  at  Parham,  42— at  Glem- 
ham,  44 — and  at  Rendham,  47 ;  his  second 
residence  at  Muston,  50 ;  publishes  '  The 
Parish  Register,'  51 ;  appearance  of  ^  The 
Borough,'  55 ;  publishes  the  '  Tales  in  Terse,' 
56  ;  death  of  Mrs.  Crabbe,  59 ;  removal  from 
Leicestershire,  59 ;  inducted  to  Trowbridge 
church,  60 ;  his  residence  and  habits  of  life 
at  Trowbridge,  60 ;  his  correspondence  with 
Mary  Leadbeater,  64 ;  his  Journal  during  a 
visit  to  London,  67 ;  publishes  '  Tales  of  the 
Hall,'  73  ;  his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  76 ;  clodng 
years  of  his  life,  80 ;  annual  ezcursians,  80 ; 
domestic  habits,  80  ;  visits  to  Pucklechnrch, 
85 ;  his  last  tour  to  Clifton,  Bristol,  &c.,  87 ; 
his  ilhiess  and  death,  88 ;  his  f\meral,  90. 

Crabbe,  Mrs.  (the  poet's  wife),  36,  43,  45,  5fi, 
59,  60. 

Criticism,  111. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  J.  W.,  49. 

Crowfoot,  Dr.,  63. 

Cunning  described,  156. 

*  Curate,  The,'  184. 


D. 

Dalby,  Mr.  Isaac,  15. 
'  Dale,  Sir  Owen,'  441. 
*  Danvers  and  Rayner,'  553. 
Darwin,  Dr.,  106. 

<  David  Booth,'  281. 

<  Dawkins,'  137. 
Day,  the  happy,  402. 
Day-schools,  255. 
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*  Dealer  and  Clerk,  The/  549. 

Foecolo,  Ugo,  68. 

*  Dean's  Lady,  The/ 545. 

Foundling,  vestry  debate  on  a,  139. 

Death,  180. 

Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James,  43,  51,  95,  98, 

Debton,  different  kinds  of,  251. 

143. 

Deists,  189. 

Mrs.,  67. 

Delay,  451. 

'  Fragment,  written  at  Midnight,'  575. 

.     <  Delay  has  Danger,'  450. 

«  Frank  Courtship^  The,'  301. 

'  Dibble,  Old,'  the  sexton,  154. 

'  Frederick  Thompson,'  218. 

<  Dinah/  290. 

Free-and-ea^  club,  211. 

Divinity,  105. 

Freedom,  380. 

*  Doctor  GUbb,'  152. 

Freemasons'  club,  212. 

<  Doctor  MoUet,'  288. 

Friendship,  553. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  bookseller,  17,  27. 

*  Frugal  Merchant,  The,'  220. 

»  DoUy  Mnrray,'  229. 

Fry,  Mrs.,  437. 

*  Donald,  The  Gardener/  141. 

Donn,  Mr.  James,  48. 

G. 

Drayton's  Polyolbion,  171,  178. 

Dreams,  71. 

Genius,  296,  320,  387. 

<  Dreams,  The  World  of,'  268. 

'  Gentleman  Farmer,  The,'  285. 

Dryden,  274. 

*  Gerard  Ablett,'  137. 

Duck,  Stephen,  114. 

*  Ghost;  Lady  Barbara,  or  The,'  466. 

*  Dumb  Orators ;  or  the  Benefit  of  Society,'  276. 

Ghosts,  466,  493. 

Duncan,  John,  Esq.,  85,  90. 

Gipsy-tribe,  318. 

Glemham,  43,  60. 

<  Give  me,  ye  powers  that  rule  in  gentie  hearts,' 

E. 

573. 

*  GUbb,  Dr.,'  152. 

Edinburgh,  77. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  17,  296. 

Education,  254. 

*  Goldsmith  to  the  Author,  573. 

'  Edward  Huntly,'  314. 

Goodwyn,  Dr.  Edmund,  201. 

'  Edward  Shore,'  320. 

Gordon,  Dr ,  42. 

*  Election,  The,'  194. 

Graham,  Dr.,  130. 

*  EUen,'  482. 

,  Mrs,  Maria  (now  Mrs.  Calcott),  70. 

*  EUen  Orford,' 239. 

<  Grandspear,  Dr.,'  154. 

<  EUis,'  446. 

Great,  distresses  peculiar  to  the,  119. 

Elmy,  Miss  Sarah,  afterwards  the  poet's  wife, 

,  favourites  of  the,  297. 

6,  10,  11,  29,  31,  36,  40.     See  Crabbe,  Mrs. 

Green  Man,  landlord  of  the,  215. 

Empiric,  history  of  an  advertising,  203. 

*  Gregorians,'  213. 

Englefield,  Sir  Harry,  70,  71. 

'  Gretna  Green,'  462. 

*  Entomologist,  the  Weaver,'  205. 

*  Grey,  Sir  Eustace,'  162. 

Envy  described,  157. 

Grey,  Earl,  52. 

'  Epistle  to  a  Friend,'  22. 

Griggs,  213. 

*  Epistie  to  Prince  "William  Henry,'  16. 

*  Gwyn,  the  Gentieman  Farmer,'  285. 

*  Equal  Marriage,  The,'  526. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  264. 

<  Eusebius,*  230. 

H. 

P. 

Habit,  380,  383. 

*  Family  of  Love,  The,'  516. 

Haddon,  Mr.  Richard,  5. 

*  Fanny  Price,'  145. 

Halford,  Sir  Henry,  107,  147. 

*  Farewell  and  Retubii,'  531. 

*  Hall  of  Justice,'  167. 

'  Farmer  Ellis,'  446. 

*  Hammond,'  278. 

Fen,  picture  of  a,  318. 

'  Harry  Bland,'  389. 

Fiction,  110.                                              , 

Hatto,  Bishop,  514. 

*  Flattebt,  Bieth  of,'  156. 

Hayward,  Lieutenant,  10. 

*  Flirtation,  a  Dialogue,'  370. 

*  Henry  and  Emma,'  459. 

Forgiveness,  example  of,  449. 

Henry  Carr,  306. 
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'  Highwayman,  The  Ck)ndemned/  55,  253. 

Historians,  109. 

History,  109. 

Hoare,  Samuel,  Esq.,  69,  76,  80. 

HoUand,  Lord,  51,  53,  74,  95,  99. 

,  Lady,  67,  69. 

Holofemes,  384. 

Holyrood  House,  77. 

Honour,  323. 

<  Hospital,  The,'  230. 

Houses  of  Industry,  232. 

Huntington,  Rev.  William,  55,  186,  191. 

Hnskisson,  Right  Hon.  WiUiun,  70. 


Idiot  pauper,  233. 
Impressment,  396. 
Industry,  Houses  of,  232. 

*  Inebriett,'  7,  570. 

*  Infancy,'  260. 
Infant  schools,  254. 
Infidel,  the  rustic,  140. 
<  Inns,'  218. 

*  Isaac  Ashford,'  150. 


<  Jachin,  the  Parish  Clerk,*  236. 

*  Jacob  Holmes,'  181. 

*  Jane,'  539. 
Jealousy,  402,  485. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Esq.  (now  Sir  Francis),  52,  77. 
Jersey,  Countess  of,  Lines  on  her  Birthday, 
266. 

<  Jesse  and  CoUn,'  328. 
Jews,  190. 

*  John  Bighton,'  355. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  28,  33,  97,  114. 

*  Jonas  Kindred,'  301. 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  35. 

*  Journal  to  Mira,'  16. 

*  Judith,'  281. 
JuUan,  191. 

*  JuUet  Hart,'  215. 

<  Justice  Bolt,'  276. 


K. 

Katterfelto,  Dr.,  130. 
Kensington  Gardens,  68. 
Kerrison,  Dr.,  81. ; 
King,  Mr.,  44. 


Lackington,  James,  bookseller,  355,  360. 

*  Lad's  Love,'  559. 

<  Ladies  of  the  Lake,'  260. 

*  Lady  Barbara ;  or,  the  Ghost,'  466. 
Lady  of  the  Manor,  149.  ' 

Lake  School  of  Poetry,  48. 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  70. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  o^  68,  69. 

'  Laughton,'  222. 

Law,  108,  196,  198. 

'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  48. 

Leadbeater,  Mrs.,  64,  65,  72,  76,  79,  80,  8S. 

'  Leah  Cousins,  the  parish  midwife,'  152. 

'  Learned  Boy,  The,'  364. 

Ledyard,  Mr.,  100,  170. 

*■  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view,'  420. 

Levett,  William  Springhall,  6. 

*  LiBRART,  The,'  101. 

*  Life,'  574. 

LxMES  In  liaura's  Album,  264. 

written  at  Warwick,  264. 

on  a  drawing  of  the  elm  tree  under  which 

the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  during  the 

battle  of  Waterloo,  265. 
-^—  on  receiving  firom  a  lady  a  present  of  a 

ring,  266. 

to  a  Lady  with  some  poetical  extracts,  866. 

to  a  Lady  who  desired  some  verses  at 

parting,  267. 
—  on  revisiting  Glemham  after  the  death  of 

Mrs.  Crabbe,  60. 
Liston,  John,  comedian,  58. 
Literary  Fund,  54,  185. 
Literary  life,  good  of,  258. 
Literature,  consolationa  of,  112. 
Litigation,  spirit  of,  how  stirred  up,  197. 
London,  70,  71. 
Loneliness,  258. 

*  Lover's  Journey,  The,'  316. 
Lockhart,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  76,  77-79. 
Love,  411. 

'  Love,  Natural  Death  of,'  458. 

*  Love  I  I  have  seen  a  tiger  on  his  prey,'  411 . 
Love  that  survives  marriage,  459 ;  that  dies  in 

consequence,  459. 

*  Lucy  ColUns,'  144. 
Luther,  105. 
Luxury,  108. 

M. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  Esq.,  77,  78. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  75. 
Madness,  100,  324. 

*  Magnet,  The,'  262. 
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'  Maid's  Story,  The/  431. 
Maniac,  324. 

Manners,  Lord  Robert,  33,  120-123. 
Mansel,  Key.  Br.  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol), 
52. 

*  Mansion,  The  Ancient,'  540. 
'Marriages,'  141. 

Maskill,  Mr.,  9,  10. 

'  Master  WiUiam ;  or.  Lad's  Love,'  559. 

Medicine,  books  of,  their  variety,  107. 

*  Merchant,  The,'  542. 
Methodists,  185,  191. 
MiUer's  daughter,  135. 

Mind  accommodates  itself  to  all  situations,  250. 

*  Mira,  Stanzas  to,'  573. 
Miser  Boy,  the,  257. 

'  MoUet,  Doctor,'  288. 
Montague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  97. 
Monuments,  180. 
Moore,  Thomas,  Esq.,  67,  74. 

*  Mother,  The,'  310. 
Mural  monuments,  180. 

Murray,  John,  Esq.,  67,  68,  73,  74,  375. 
Music,  390. 
Muston,  56. 

*  My  Birthday,'  574. 

'  My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake,'  409. 

*  My  days,  oh  ye  loTers,  were  happily  sped,'  7- 
<  My  Mira,  shepherds,  is  as  fair,'  7. 

N. 

'  Nathan  Kirk,'  141. 

*  Natural  Death  of  Love,'  458. 
Naturalist,  the,  204. 

'  Newspaper,  The,'  124. 
Newspapers,  origin  of,  126. 
Nichols,  John,  Esq.,  42. 

*  Night,'  574. 
Normanston,  41. 

North,  Dudley,  Esq.,  13,  43,  58. 
North,  Lord,  21. 
Novels,  44,  47. 


O. 

'  Oh  1  do  not  ask  the  Muse  to  show,'  267. 

*  Oh !  great  Apollo !  by  whose  equal  aid,'  575. 

*  Oh  !  sacred  gift  of  God  to  man !'  574. 

'  Oh,  Thou  I  who  Uught  my  infant  eye,'  573. 

Old  age,  first  coming  on  of^  428. 

'  Old  Bachek>r,  The,'  424. 

O'Neil,  Miss,  69. 

Order,  love  of,  46,  366. 

«  Orlando,'  317. 

Orphan  girl,  138. 


P. 


Page,  Mr.,  6. 

Pamphlets,  104,  127. 

Parents,  ill  Judgment  of,  in  disposing  of  their 

sons,  204. 
Parham,  40,  42. 

'  Paeish  Begisteb,  The,'  99,  132. 
Parish  apothecary,  117. 

<  Parish  Clerk,  The,'  236. 
Parish  priest,  117. 
Parish  sexton,  154. 
Parish  wedding,  142. 
Parish  workhouse,  117. 

'  Parting  Hour,  The,'  281. 
Party  spirit,  381. 
Pastoral  Poetry,  114. 

*  Patron,  The,'  294. 
Panper,  the  dying,  117. 

Peasant,  cotti^e  of  an  industrious,  described, 

132. 
Peasantry,  state  of;  as  ameliorated  by  frugality 

and  industry,  132. 

<  Peter  Grimes,'  246,  250. 
'  Peter  Nottage,'  218. 

*  Peter  Pratt,  the  pedantic  gardener,'  138. 
PhiUps'  <  Spendid  Shilling,'  213. 
PhiUips,  Thomas,  Esq.,  R.  A.,  68,  70,  74. 

,  Mrs.,  o9» 
Philosophy,  106. 

*  Fhcebe  Dawson,'  51,  99,  142,  143. 
Physic,  107. 

,  profession  of,  200. 

Physician^  worth  and  excellence  of  the  true, 

200. 
Pictures,  390. 
Players,  216,  217,  220. 
Poet,  character  of  the  true,  275,  399>  400. 
Poeto'  Club,  68. 

*  Poet's  Journal,  The,'  16. 
Poetry  and  Painting,  273. 
Poetry,  religious,  99. 
Poison  tree,  291. 

'  Poor,  and  their  Dwellings,'  232. 

Poor,  state  of  the,  when  improvident,  vicious, 

134. 
Poor  Man's  Club,  212. 
Pope,  Alexander,  274,  296. 
Poverty,  156. 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  12,  24. 
'  Preaching  and  Practice,'  567. 

<  Preceptor  Husband,  The,'  420. 

*  Precipitate  Choice,  The,'  325. 
Preparatory  schools,  255. 
Press-gang,  396. 

Prisons,  250,  254. 
Prize-fights,  442. 
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'  Procrastination/  290. 

S. 

*  ProfcMioni,'  196. 

Progress  of  society,  108. 

Sabbath,  pleasures  of  a  summer,  118. 

*  Proud,  little  Man,  opinion's  slavf,'  573. 

*  Sacrament,  The,'  574. 

PuA,  130. 

<  Satire,'  262. 

Sceptical  authors,  106. 

Schoolboys,  385. 

Q. 

*  School-FeUow,  The,'  536. 

Schoohnaster,  255. 

Quackery,  eTils  of,  201. 

Schoohnistress,  138,  213,  233.                                     < 

Quacks,  adyertising,  202. 
Quay  of  Slaughden,  3,  176. 

*  Schools,'  254,  385. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  48,  53,  56,  58,  67,  76,  77, 143. 

'  Quid  juvat  errores,'  &C.,  160. 

Sea,  summer  and  winter  views  of,  177. 
Sea  productions,  207. 

Sea-sidewalks,  207. 

*  See  with  what  ease  tiie  child-Hke  god,'  264. 

R. 

*  Sects  and  Professions  in  Religion,'  188. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  125. 

'BacheV529. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  22. 

Reason,  106,  321,  356,  359. 

Ship-building,  176. 

Rector,  the,  458. 

Shipwreck  at  night,  178. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  35,  130. 

Religion,  sects  and  professions  in,  188. 

*  Silford  Hall;  or,  the  Happy  Day,'  509. 

Religious  Poetry,  99. 

Simulation,  158. 

'  Resentment,'  347. 

*  Sir  Denys  Brand,'  221. 

*  Resurrection,  The,'  574. 

*  Sir  Eustace  Gwet,'  162. 

Retirement,  effect  of,  on  the  mind,  391. 

*  Sir  Owen  Dale,'  441. 

Revenge,  442,  534. 

'  SUters,  The,'  412. 

*  Reuben  Dixon,'  255. 

Slaughden  Quay,  3,  176. 

*  Reuben  and  Rachel,'  145. 

Slaughden  Yale,  3. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  27,  33,  34,  97. 

Smokers'  Oub,  212. 

•  Richard  Monday,'  139. 

Smugglers,  115. 

Riches,  516. 

*  Smugglers  and  Poachers,"  496.                                 | 

Ring,  on  receiving  firom  a  lady,  a  present  of  a. 

Society,  progress  of,  108. 

266. 

Solway  Moss,  189. 

Riots  in  1780,  account  of,  23. 

Sorrow,  address  to,  152. 

*  Robin  Dingley,'  151. 

Soul,  the,  316.                                                              ■ 

Soothey,  Robert,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  96. 

Ripon),  70. 

Spencer,  Hon.  William,  69. 

*  Roger  Cuff,' 153. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  156. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Esq.,  66,  68,  71,  75. 

*  Splendid  ShilUng,'  213. 

•htX^      CO 

<  Squire  Asgill,'  228.                                                   ; 

,  MISS,  OO. 

Romances,  ancient,  109. 

'  Squire  Thomas ;  or,  the  Precipitate  Choice,' 

Rome,  Church  of,  189. 

325. 

RomiUy,  Sir  Samuel,  502. 

Stage,  the,  109. 

Rousseau,  437. 

Stanzas  to  Mira,  573. 

*  Rupert,'  290. 

tn  Fliirn     *\'7i 

Rustic  life,  reasons  for  the  poet's  unpleasant 

to  aLady,  on  leaving  her  at  Sidmouth, 

view  of,  119. 

266. 

Rustic  infidel,  140. 

to  the  Countess  of  Jersey,   on  her 

*  Ruth,'  395. 

Birthday,  266. 

Rutland,  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of,  31,  33,  35, 

'  Storm  and  Calm,'  262. 

38,  98,  112, 120. 

'  Struggles  of  Conscience,'  333. 

Students,  385. 

79,  171. 

Study,  comforts  arising  from,  258. 
Summer  Sabbath,  pleasures  of,  118. 

,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of,  375. 

Suspense,  403. 

INDEX. 
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Sntton,  Right  Hon.  Charles  Manners,  70. 

*  Swallow/  the  knavish  attorney,  199. 
Swedenborgians,  190. 

*  Sybil  Kindred,'  301. 

T. 

Tales,  271. 

*  Tai.es  of  the  Hall,'  73,  375. 
Taverns,  213. 

'  The  hour  arrived  1  I  sigh'd  and  said,'  13. 

*  The  sober  sUUness  of  the  night,'  574. 

*  The  whistling  boy  that  holds  the  plough,'  535. 

*  Think  ye  the  joys  that  fill  our  early  day,'  574. 
Thoroton,  Mr.  Robert,  33. 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  29, 31,  34,  38,  124. 

Timbrill,  Thomas,  Esq.,  63. 

Time,  160. 

Tombs,  180. 

Tories,  60,  381. 

Tovell,  Mr.,  10,  11,  40,  42. 

,Mrs,  11,41,42. 

Town  scenery,  difiiculty  of  describing,  175. 

<  Trades,'  204. 

Tragedy,  109. 

Travelling  for  orders,  origin  of  the  practice, 

188. 
Tulip  mania,  204. 
Turner,  Rev.  Richard,  43,  47,  50,  51,  55,  99. 

,  Dawson,  Esq.,  86. 

,  Mrs.  Dawson,  86. 

Tyrant  boy,  the,  257. 


U. 

'  Unhappy  is  the  wretch  who  feels,' 
Universalists,  190. 
Upas,  or  poison  tree,  291. 


Vale  of  Belvoir,  37,  57,  171. 
Yega,  Lope  de,  96,  99. 
Vengeance,  534. 
Vestry  debate  on  a  foundling,  137. 

*  Vicar,  The,'  182. 
Vickery,  Mr.,  14. 

*  Village,  The,'  33,  96,  114. 
Village  apothecary,  117. 

detraction,  119. 

justice,  119. 


Village  Ufe,  116,  118,  119. 

priest,  117. 

schoolmistress,  138. 

*  Villars,'  530. 
Voltaire,  224. 

w. 

*  Wager,  The,'  352. 
Waldron,  W.  Esq.,  60. 
,  Miss,  41,  81. 

<  Walter  and  William,'  story  of,  205. 

Weather-stains,  179. 

Weaver  entomologist,  the,  205. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  Lines  on  a  drawing  of 

the  elm  tree,  under  which  he  stood  during 

the  battle  of  Waterloo,  265. 
Wesley,  Rev.  John,  41,  51,  191,  193,  194. 

*  When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease,'  &c.,  160. 
Whigs,  50,  381. 

Whist  table,  211. 
Whitfield,  Rev.  George,  191. 

*  Widow,  The,'  476. 

*  Widow  Goe,'  148. 

*  Widow's  Tale,  The,'  306. 

*  Wife  and  Widow,  The,'  546. 
Wilbraham,  Roger,  Esq.,  53,  69. 

*  Will,  The,'  561. 

*  WiUiam  Bailey,'  485. 
Wilson,  John,  Esq.,  77. 
Wine,  228,  323. 
Winstanley,  Rev.  Thomas,  19. 

*  Wish,  The,'  7,  573. 

*  Woman  V  170. 

*  Woman,'  100. 

Woodfall,  Henry  Samson,  127. 
Wordsworth,  William,  Esq.,  his  character  of 
Crabbe's  poetry,  117. 

*  Workhouse,  parish,'  117. 

*  World  of  Dreams,'  268. 


*  Ye  gentle  gales,  that  softly  move,'  &c.,  572. 
'  Tes  I  I  must  go— it  is  a  part,'  266. 

*  Tes,  I  behold  again  the  place,'  60. 

*  Young  Paris  was  the  shepherds'  pride,*  560. 
Young,  Dr.,  his  '  Night  Thoughts,'  376. 


Zeal,  effects  of  false,  188. 


THE  END. 
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